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some considerable' development in 1843 and 1844, when a 
competition was going on for tbe decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise have left ex- 
amples of uncommon mark in this line. (w. m. k.) 

CARTWRIGHT, Edmund, D.D., F.R.S. (1743-1823), 
inventor of the power-loom, was born at Marnham, Not- 
tinghamshire, April 24, 1743, and educated at Wakefield 
grammar school. He began his academical studies at 
Oxford in University College, but in 17G2 he was elected 
a demy of Magdalen College, where, in 17G4, he succeeded 
to a fellowship. In 1 770 he published A ? mine and Elvira, 
a legendary tale in verse, which passed through seven 
editions in little more than a year. It was followed in 
1 779 by F/ie Prince of Peace, the best of his poetical pro- 
ductions. In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
Goadby Marwood, Leicastershire, to which was added a 
prebend in the Cathedral of Lincoln. He would probably 
have passed an obscure life as a country clergyman had 
not his attention been accidentally turned in 1784 to the 
possibility of applying machinery to weaving. The result 
was that he invented the power-loom, for which he took 
out a patent in 1785. At this period he removed to 
Doncaster, where he established a weaving and spinning 
factory, which proved a failure; and in 179G he settled 
in London. His first power-loom was a rude contrivance, 
but he afterwards greatly improved it, and made it an 
almost perfect machine. The first mill on his plan, that of 
Messrs Grimshaws of Manchester, was wilfully destroyed by 
fire in 1791. In spite, however, of the opposition of the 
hand-weavers, the use of power-looms had in 1807 greatly 
increased; but as his patent was about to expire, this 
extraordinary mechanical genius would have derived no 
benefit from his invention, had not Parliament voted him 
a grant of .£10,000 in consideration of his having contri- 
buted so largely to the commercial prosperity of the nation. 
Besides the power-loom Cartwright invented machines for 
combing wool and making ropes, and he was also the author 
of many improvements in the arts, manufactures, and 
agriculture. He passed his latter years on a farm he had 
purchased near Sevenoaks, Kent, where he died October 30, 
1823. He was the younger brother of Major John Cart- 
wright, the subject of the following notice. 

CARTWRIGHT, John (1740-1824), known as Majok 
Caetweight, one of the earliest and most honourable of 
English parliamentary reformers, was born at Marnham in 
Nottinghamshire, September 28, 1740. He received his 
education at Newark grammar school, and at Heath 
Academy in Yorkshire, and at the age of eighteen entered 
the navy. He was j)resent, in his firet year of service, at 
the capture of Cherbourg, and served in the following 
year in the action between Sir Edward Hawke and 
Admiral Conflans. Engaged afterwards under Sir Hugh 
Palliser and Admiral Byron on the Newfoundland station, 
he was appointed to act as chief magistrate of the settle- 
ment ; and the duties of this post he discharged with 
singular uprightness and efiiciency for five years. During 
this period he explored the interior of the island and 
discovered Lieutenant’s Lake. HI health necessitated his 
retirement from active service for a time in 1771. When 
the disputes with the American colonies began, he saw 
clearly that the colonists had right ou their side, and 
warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of the 
war he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to 
the duke of Cumberland, which would have put him on 
the path of certain promotion. But he declined to fight 
against the cause which he felt to be just, and thus nobly 
renounced the prospects of advancement in his profession. 
In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf of the 
colonists, entitled Amerkan IndepefZ' the Glory and 
Interest of Great Britain. In the f ' '' year, when 
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the Nottinghamshire Militia was 'first- raised, he was ap- 
pointed major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen 
years. He was at last illegally superseded, because of his 
political opinions. In 1776 appeared his first work on 
reform in Parliament, which, ufith the exception of Earl 
Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears to have been the 
earliest publication on the subject. It was entitled, Tahe 
your Choice, — a second edition appearing under the new 
title of Tlui Legislative Bights of the Commonalty vindicated. 
The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual Parliaments. In 1778 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation of 
Nottinghamshire ; and the same year he conceived the 
project of a political association, which took shape in 1780 
as the “ Society for Constitutional Information,” and which 
included among its members some of the most distinguished 
men of the da}'. From this society sprang the' more 
famous “ Corresponding Society.” Major Cartwright, 
working unweariedly for the promotion of reform, published 
many pampldets which it is needless to enumerate here, 
carried on a vei-y extensive correspondence, and attended a 
great number of public meetings. He was one of the 
witnesses on the trial of his friends, Horne Tooke, 
Thelwall, and Hardy, in 1794, and was'himself indicted 
for conspiracy in 1819. He was found guilty in the 
following year, and was condemned to pay a fine of £100. 
He married in 1780, and his wife survived him. He 
had no children. He took up. his abode in London in 
1810, settled in Burton Crescent in 1819, and there spent 
his last years. He was warmly loved by all who knew him 
personally ; for, while the world looked chiefly at his 
inflexibility of political principle, his family and friends 
saw his unswerving integrity, his gentle-heartedness, his 
warm affections, his unvarying courtesy and rare simplicity 
of life. His health began to fail in 1823 ; and his spirits 
were greatly depressed at the same time both by public and 
private sorrows.' The reverses in Spain and the execution 
of Riego touched him deeply, and more closely still the 
illness of a sister and the death of his brother, noticed 
abo^'e. He died in London, on the 23d September 1824. 
In 1826 appeared, in two volumes. The Life and Cor- 
respondence of Major Cartwright, edited by his niece, F. D. 
Cartwright. A complete list of his writings is included in 
this work. In 1831 a monument was erected to him in 
Burton Crescent, from a design by Macdowell. 

CARTWRIGHT, Thomas (c. 1535-1603), a Puritan 
divine, was born in Hertfordshire about the year 1535. 
He studied divinity at St John’s College, Cambridge, but 
during the reign of Mary wms compelled to adopt the 
legal profession. 0 n the accession of Elizabeth, he resumed 
his theological studies, and was soon afterwards elected 
fellow of Trinity College. In 1570, he was appointed 
Margaret divinity professor ; but Dr Whitgift, on becoming 
chancellor in 1571, deprived him of the post. This was a 
natural consequence of the use which he made of his 
position. He inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy. 
He attacked the Elizabethan theory of a state-controlled 
church, advocating, on the contrary, a church-controlled 
state, in which the presbyter was to enjoy a lofty authority, 
for his use of which he was to be responsible to God alone. 
He even taught that no opinions but his own were to be 
tolerated, and that heresy against them was a sin deserving 
of death. Immediately after this he removed to the Con- 
tinent, and officiated as clergyman to the English residents, 
first at Antwerp and then at Middleburg. On his return 
he became still further embroiled with Dr IVliitgift and the 
GovCTnment, on account of his Admonition to Parliament, 
which was fuU of the most violent attacks on the existing 
condition of church and state. In 1590 he was summoned 
before the Star Chamber and imprisoned, and in 1591 ho 
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was onco more committed to tlie Fleet by Aylmer, bisbop 
of London. Ho was finally liberated in 1592 and allowed 
to jJreacli, and the remaining eloTOn years of bis life were 
undisturbed. 

CARTWllIGHT, William (1011-1643), an English 
poet, born at Naribway near Tewkesbury, in September 
1011, was the son of a gentleman, who, having wasted bis 
fortune, was reduced to the necessity of keeping an inn. 
William Cartwright finished bis education at O.vford, 
entered tbe church, and became a popular preacher in that 
university. In 1042 ho obtained tbe jilacc of succentor in 
the church of Salisbury ; and bo was afterwards chosen 
junior proctor and metaphysical reader in his university. 
Ho died of cainji fever at the age of thirty-two, in 1043. 
He was distinguished by a graceful person and attractive 
manner, and by extraordinary industry ; and, indeed, his 
fame rests on his personal popularity and the praise w'hich 
ho received from his fcllow-poots, and especially from Ben 
Jonson, rather than on the merit of bis verse.s, which are, 
in fact, very ordinary productions. His poems and plays 
were published in 1051. 

CARUPAHO, a, seaport town of Venezuela, South 
America, in the province of Cumana, 05 miles north-east 
of the town of that name. It is situated on the Caribbean 
Sea, at the opening of two valleys, and is defended by 
a fort. The chief trade is in horses and niulcs. Poxiulation 
8600. 

CARUS, Kakl Gustav (1789-1809), a German physio- 
logist and psychologist, was born at Leipsic, on the 3d 
January 1789. He was educated at the Thomas School 
and the university of bis native city, 'and devoted bis 
attention first to cbemistr}', intending to enter upon the 
business of his father, who had a largo dyeing establish- 
ment. But a coumo of lectures on anatomy which be 
attended caused liim to alter bis views, and he began the 
systematic study of medicine. In 1811 he graduated, and 
began to teach a% a privat-docent. The, subject which be 
selected (comparative anatomy) bad .not previously been 
lectured on at Leipsic, and Cams soon cstabli.shed a repu- 
tation as a medical teacher. In 181 3 lie became director of 
the military hospital at Pfaffondorf, near Leipsic, and in the 
following year he was summoned as professor to the now 
medical college at Dresden. In this town he spent the 
remainder of bis life, n'sing to the highest dignities of bis 
profession. Ho was made royal phy.sician in 1827, and 
became a privy councillor in 1802. The last years of bis 
life were spent in drawing up an autobiography, — which 
was published under the title Lcbcnnerinnennificn und 
Denhvurdiylceitcn, four volumes, 1805-0. Ho died on 
the 28th July 1809. lu philosophy Caras belongs to the 
school of Schelling, and his works are thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the spirit of that system. Ho was also distin- 
guished as a landscape painter and as an art critic. 

Canis’sliterary activity was very great, and the list of his works L 
lengthy. The most important are — OrundziUje dcr rcrglcickendc 
Anatomic wvl Physiologic, 1828 ; System dcr Physiologic, 2d cd., 
1847~D ; Psychic: zur lintwiclcclungs/jcschichte dcr Scclc,16-i<j’, Physic: 
zur Gcschichte dcs leiblichcn Lehens ; Natur und Idee, 1861; Sgm- 
holik dcs rnenschlichcn Gestalts, 18.'52; Atlas dcr Kranioskojne, 2d 
cd., 1864 ; Vcrglciclicndc Psychologic, 1800. 

CARVAHAL, To.mas Josn Gon.salez (1753-1834), a 
Spanish poet and statesman, was born at Seville in 1753. 
He studied at the University of Seville, and took the 
degree of LL.D. at Madrid. Ho obtained an office in the 
financial department of the Government ; and, in 1795 
was made intendant of the colonies which had just been 
founded in Sierra Morena and Andalusia. During 1809- 
1811, he held an intendancy in the patriot army. Ho 
became, in 1812, director of the University of San Isidro; 
but, having offended the Government by establishing a 
chair of international law ho was imprisoned for five years 
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(1815-1820). The revolution of 1820 reinstated him, 
but the counter-revolution of three years later forced him 
into exile. After four years he was allowed to return, and 
ho died, in 1834, a member of the Supreme Council of War. 
Carvabal enjoyed European fame as author of metrical 
translations of the poetical books of the Bible, To fit 
himself for this work he commenced the study of Hebrew 
at the age of fifty-four. He also wrote other works in 
verse and prose, avowedly taking LuLs de Leon as his 
model. 

CARVIN, a town of Franco, in the department of Pas- 
de-Calai.s, 14^ miles E.S.E. of Bdthune. It is a flourishing 
centre of industry, and carries on a large manufacture of 
beetroot sugar, alcohol, and starch. Population of tho 
town in 1872, 5780, and of the commune, 7024. 

CARVING. To carve (Anglo-Saxon, ceorfan) is to cut, 
whatever the material ; in strict language carving is 
sculpture. The name of sculptor is Commonly reserved 
for the great masters of tho art, while that of carvers is 
given to the artists or workmen who execute subordinate 
decorations, e.g., of architecture in marble or stone. Tho 
word is also specially applied to sculpture in ivory and its 
substitutes, and in wood and other soft materials. 

True ivory is the tusk of the elephant, but other inferior Ivory 
kinds are produced by the walrus, narwhal, and hippo- carving 
potainus. Long before the art of metallurg}' was generally 
known, among tho remotest pre-historic races, carvings on 
ivory and on reindeer horn may be mentioned in evidence of 
the antiquity of this kind of art, A piece of mammoth 
ivory with a rude engraving of a mammoth is preserved in 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Fragments 
of ivory and horn, carved with excellent representations of 
animals, found in caves in tho Dordogne in France, may 
be seen in tho British Museum. 

■ Coming to historic ages we find abundant eridence of 
the skill of the Egyptians in ivory carving. Two daggers 
inlaid and ornamented with ivory, in tho British Museum, 
are attributed to the age of IVIoses. In the same collection 
are chairs of the 10th century b.c. inlaid vith ivoi^^; two 
boxes in the shape of waterfowl and a small- figure may 
perhaps bo attributed to the 11th. A number of carvings 
in ivoiy and bone of these and later dates are preserved in 
tho Egjqitian galleries of tho Louvre in Paris (Labarte, Arts 
Indnstriels, p. 18C). 

Ivory is mentioned among the imports of Solomon (1000 
B.c.) His throne of ivory overlaid with the purest gold, and 
the ivojy house of King Ahab, are sjiecially recorded ; tho 
w'ords “ ivory palaces ” in the 45th psalm are more exactly 
rendered “ w'ardrobcs " — cliests of wood ornamented with 
ivoiy. Horns, benches, and beds of ivory are mentioned 
in tho prophetical books. Amongst tbe Hebrews, as 
amongst other ancient nations, scejitres, thrones, and other 
insignia of royalty are often spoken of as made of ivory. 

These objects were frequently inlaid with precious stones. 

klr Layard discovered many fragments of carved ivory 
in Nineveh, so brittle from desiccation that they were 
boiled in gelatine to enable them to be safely handled. 

Tho most interesting (dated by Jfr Layard about OSO^n.c.) 
are two small tablets representing seated figures of Egjqi- 
tian character with a cartouche bearing bieroglyphies. Parte 
of tbe decoration w’cre “ enamelled with a blue substance 
let into the ivoiy” (rather with slices of coloured vitreous 
pastes, not true enamel), and the whole ground of the tablet 
was originally gilded, remains of tbe gold leaf still adher- 
ing to it (Nineveh and its Remains, ii. p. 9). ^ ^ 

The Greeks made many precious objects in ivory even 
in the earliest times. Phidias and his successors (m the 
6th century B.c.) made “chryselephantine” statues, ne., 
of ivory and gold, and the practice was continued, probably, 
down to tbe Christian era. A great number of such statues 
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are described by Pausanias. The most celebrated were the 
colossal statue of Athene at Athens, nearly 40 feet, and 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, about 58 feet high. They 
were the largest and most precious works ever executed in 
the material under discussion. It has been stated by 
writers of various dates, from Pliny downwards, that the 
ancients had methods of flattening and joining ivory so as 
to make it cover large surfaces, but modern experiments of 
the recipes given hav'" not verified these statements. 

A few remains of ivory carvdngs found in Etruscan 
tombs in Italy are preserved in the British Museum ; others 
have been collected by Signor CastellanL Homan ivories 
earlier thau the 4th century are very rare. There are, 
however, in various collections in England and on the 
Continent carved ivory tablets, called consular diptychs, 
meant to fold up and to contain writing on the inside. 
They were used by the Roman consuls, and sometimes 
sent by them as presents to great personages. Half of one 
of the most beautiful of these works is preserved in the 
Kensington Museum (Ho, 212'65), the other half is in the 
Hotel de Cluny in Paris — this piece is of the 3d century. 
The chair of St Maximian, covered with ivory panels elabo- 
rately carved (6th century), is still in good preservation at 
Ravenna. 

Ivory carving was carried on at Constantinople during 
the early Sliddle Ages. Charlemagne did much to en- 
courage and establish the arts in Northern Europe. 
Ivory book-covers carved with Gospel subjects, pyxes, or 
small boxes for church use, caskets, horns, and other 
valuable objects were carved in ivory during his reign, 
and those of his immediate successors. They were set in 
gold or silver, and sometimes with precious stones. An 
example of Anglo-Saxon workmanship (10th century) is 
preserved in the Fitzwilliam Gallery in Cambridge. Combs 
both of ivory and bone of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
periods are not unfrequently found in tombs in England. 
Carved folding triptychs, shrines, and altar-pieces con- 
taining sacred subjects in bas-relief, or figures of saints, 
with rich and elaborate architectural details according to 
the style of the day, often decorated with gold and colour, 
were made in great numbers from the 10th to the 16th 
century, in moat countries of Europe. Crucifixes and 
images of the Virgin and the saints, made during these 
ages, are often graceful and beautiful exanqiles of small 
sculpture. To these should be added the' pastoral staves 
carried by bishops and abbots, and numbers of objects for 
secular use, such as horns, combs, caskets, hilts of arms, 
and the like, carved in ivory for persons of jvealth, through- 
out the Middle Ages. They reached their highest perfec- 
tion during the 13th and 14th centuries. The religious 
subjects carved in ivory by Spanish artists were of great 
excellence before the 16th century. 

The great sculptors of the Renaissance are credited, 
though often without sufiicient authority, with many works 
in ivory still preserved in public galleries. The scholars of 
Cellini and Raphael certainly carved with great skiU in 
this material. Examples attributed to the masters them- 
selves are shown in .the galleries of Munich and Vienna. 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, and Spain were distingui.shed 
for ivory carvers during the 16th century. Augsburg and 
Nuremberg were especially renowned in this respect. The 
carved drums of vases and tankards, bas-relief plaques or 
panels set in silver gilt and gold are to be seen in the 
galleries of JIunich, Vienna, and Berlin. Dagger and 
knife hilts and sheaths, powder-flasks, and statuettes of 
admirable execution, continued to be made in ivory down 
to the middle of the 17th century. There are good 
examples in the Green Vaults in Dresden and in many 
other collections. Several German princes, as well as Peter 
the Great, carved and turned ivoiy in the lathe, and remark- 


able specimens of their work may be seen in the Green 
Vaults. 

Among the best Italian ivory carvers of the 16th century 
may be reckoned the pupils of Valerio Vicentino and 
Bernardo of Castel Bolognese. A fine bas-relief by 
Alessandro Algardi, of the 17 th century, is presen-ed 
in the Basilica of St Peter in Rome. Other well-known 
artists were Cope and Frangois Du Quesnoy, called the 
Fleming (1594-1644), the latter of great eminence ; Jacob 
ZeUer, a Dutchman ; Leo Pronner of Nuremberg ; Van 
Obstal of Antwerp, settled in France ; Leonard Kern and 
Angcrmann of Nuremberg (17th century) ; Barthel (died 
at Dresden 1694), who e.xcelled in carving animals; 
Leonard Zick of Nuremberg (17th and 18th centuries), who 
carved puzzle balls, like those of the Chinese ; Stephan 
Zick, who carv’ed eyes and ears, examples of wFich may 
be seen in the Green Vaults; Belthasar Permpser, a Bava- 
rian settled in Dresden (1650-1732); and Simon Troger 
(18tb century), a carver of great skill in ivory who added 
fanciful details in brown wood; examples of his composi- 
tions are preserved in the Kensington Museum, the Royal 
Museum of Turin, and the Green Vaults of Dresden. 

Ivorj'- carving has long been cultivated in the East. In 
many parts of India, Bombay especialljq ivory is carved, 
pierced, and inlaid with great skill. The Bomba}’ carvers 
borrowed this art from the Persians. The Chinese carve 
slabs of ivory and entire tusks with elaborate compositions 
of figures and landscape. They carve and pierce puzzle 
balls, cut one inside another out of single pieces of ivory. 

The skill of the Ja])anese is still greater. Their groups of 
small figures?, animals, shells, insects etc., show a power of , 
representing animal life, and a dexterity in inlaj-ing ivory 
with metals and other substances probably never surpassed. 

If the art of both nations is somewhat grotesque, their 
power of hand has had but few equals in ancient or in 
modern times. 

A modern school of ivorj’’ carving, that has become a 
small trade, is established at Dieppe in France. Many 
crucifixes and religious images are produced there of con- 
siderable merit. 

Implements and furniture have been carved in wood Wood 
from very ancient times. The perishable nature of the^'^S' 
material forbids the hope of finding remains of such remote 
antiquity as we have in ivory, bone, and horn. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that the weapons and utensils of the 
stone age were fitted to handles of wood and bound on with 
thongs of hide or animal sinews. Most ethnographical 
collections possess paddles and weapons made bj' more 
recent races in a primitive state of knowledge and cultiva- 
tion. Often these utensils are diapered over in patterns 
of much elegance, — those, for instance, of Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia. The figure-head of a New Zealand 
canoe of brown wood carved in graceful convolutions, 
resembling the designs of the Scandinavian artists, was 
e.xhibited amongst the collections of the duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

Pausanias states that all the most ancient races carved 
statues out of ■wood, and mentions speciallv those of Egypt. 
According to Sir G. Wilkinson wooden statues continued to 
be erected in Egyptian temples till the times of the later 
Pharaohs. Sycamore was the wood in general use for 
furniture, and cedar for mummy cases, which ate carved 
into the shape of the mummy, painted and gUt. Timber 
was imported into Egypt, and rare woods were inlaid. both 
in fwniture and statues (see Birch, Trans. Roy, Soc..^ iii. 
p. 1/2). A bas-relief in hard wood, attributed to the 6th, • 

/th, or 8th dynasty (above 2000 years B.c.), is preserved 
m the Louvre. ’ ^ 

The Hebrews of the age of Moses seem to have been 
more skilful as metallurgists than as wood carvers, but 
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under Solomon, tlie sanctuary of the temple was lined witk 
cedar, and tlie walls elaborately carved witli figures of 
clierubims, palm trees, and open flowers all gilt. Two 
cberubims, 10 cubits liigb were carved in olive, a Tery 
durable wood. Solomon imported ebony and other rare 
woods for his musical insti'uments and furniture. 

Wood was. used by the Greek sculptors before the 5th 
century u.c., aud Pausanias enumerates many statues made 
of different woods, some of several kinds of u’ood extant 
in Greece in his time (blc. il and vii.) 

The Komans, who used bronze aud marble for their 
furniture in later times, were still curious in woods, which 
were carved or polished and reserved for many purposes, 
and when of fine grain were extravagantly valued. Tacitus 
sjjeaks of the rude wooden idols of the Germans. 

The fact that a great part of Europe was covered with 
oak, pine, and othbr forests made the use of timber 
universal during the Middle Ages ; many memorials remain 
of the skill both of constructors and carvers in oak and 
other woods. Churches, houses, even entire cities were 
of timber; many of these remain in blorthern Germany, 
ey/., in Hanover, Hildesheim, and Brunswick, in towns of 
Brittany aud Perigord, aud in' Blois, Coventiy, Chester, 
and other cities of France and England. Beam ends, 
brackets, door heads and gables were often effectively carved. 
Two doors, remains of churchas in Norway (of the 11th or 
12th century), entirely constructed of timber, carved in a 
large-grained pine wood into a complicated but graceful 
composition of dragons and serpents, were exhibited at 
South Kensington in 1SG8. The most elaborate and 
artistic carved. work of the Middle Ages is to be found in 
the shrines of " retables” placed on altars, some of small 
chamber size, others 20 to 30 feet in height. They were 
made in countless numbers in Germany, Spain, France, 
Flanders, aud England. The principal space of the shrine 
was filled by figures standing or seated under elaborate 
carved tabernacle work, — sometimes with complete pictorial 
compositions representing well-knowni legends of the saints. 
Generally these figures' were gilded and painted. Often 
the shutters on the sides were painted with illustrative 
subjects, frequently painted on both sides, so as to be seen 
whether the shrine w'as open or shut, hlany Lutheran 
churches in Nuremberg retain these ornaments exactly as 
they stood in Catholic times. The loth aud IGth centuries 
’were prolific in these rich structures. A famous trijjtych 
by Hans Bruggemann (1515) is preserved in the cathedral 
of Schleswig, an earlier one by Michel Pacher of Brauneck 
at Wolfgaiig-sur-le-Lac near Ichel. To the triptychs should 
be added the stall work of the 14th, 15th, 16th centuries, 
as in the cathedrals of Cologne, Amiens, and Ulm, and in 
many English churches. Another class of carvings may 
be studied in the vast roofs, such as that of lYestminster 
Hall ; the roofs of many churches in Norfolk, and many 
halls in the old colleges and Tudor mansions are decorated 
with carved figures and heraldry. 

In the lOtli century the great cities of Italy — Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, and others — 
abounded in richly carved gilt and inlaid furniture, 
chairs, vrardrobes, chests — such as contained bndal 
trousseaux — mirror frames, caskets, even bellows. They 
were of walnut, c}'pres3, cedar, ebony, and other woods, — 
inlaid with ivory, agates, and ornaments of hammered 
silver. Rich and beautiful examples of such work are pre- 
served in the museum at South Kensington, the Hotel de 
Cluny, the Kunst Kammer of Berlin, and other collections. 
The 16th century stall-work of many Venetian churches, 
the panel-work of the old rooms in the Louvre in Paris, 
the fire-places seen in many old 16th century palaces, 
specially that of the Palace of Justice in Bruges, are 
«xamples of admirable decorative carving on a large scale. 


_ The Spanish wood-carvers during this period had a 
just celebrity. Their religious imagery is admirably de- 
signed, true to nature, and devotional, pathetic, and tender 
in ^pressiou. They coloured the figures tip to nature, but 
nothing was lost in this process. The great Itenaissance 
pamtens and masters of Germany practised wood-carviim 
M great^ e.\-cellence. IVohlgemuth of Nuremberg, Albeit 
Durer, Veit Stoss, Ludm’g Krug, Peter Flotner, Ac., carved 
classical subjects, portraits in medallions, delicate bas- 
reliefs on draught men made of box and other hard woods, 
which are to be seen in many collections. They carved as 
often in hone stone, and modelled medallions, statuettes, 
and minute busts in wax, sometimes coloured up to life. 

A rilievo on hone stone by Albert Durer is preserved in 
the British Museum ; others on wood in the united collec- 
tions in JIunich, on wood and hone stone by Lucas Krauach 
the pahiter in the Kunst Kammer, Berlin, on wood with 
the monogram of Hans Schauffin in the same collection, 
one attributed to Lucas Van Leyden the painter in the 
National Library, Paris. The Augsburg artists worked 
more generally in wood only. Rosaiy beads of box, ^ to 
f of an inch in diameter, some made to open, carved uith 
minute figure subjects of great excellence, may be seen in 
(South Kensington and in other collections. • During the 
same period minute Scripture subjects were carved in box 
on crosses and small triptychs by the monks of Mount 
Athos, the inheritors of the old Byzantine art. 

In the 16th century curious minute woi'ks, entire compo- 
sitions, were carved bj' Properzia de’ Rossi in peach stones. 
One is jrreserved in the Museum of Turin. A cherry stone 
on which a “gloria” of saints is carved is preseiwed among 
the Florentine gems, Leo Pronner, already named, also 
carved microscopic work on cherr}' stones. 

A carver of great skill, Grinling Gibbons (1650-1721), 
founded a school of decorative carving in England which 
survived till near the end of the last century. The 
facility of execution in carving soft woods for gilding, to 
make frames, carriages, and furniture was very great dur- 
ing the earlier years of the last century'. The taste was 
best in Italy and most extravagant in France. A revival 
of classic taste began with the reign of Louis XVI., and at 
about the same time in England, influenced by the brothers 
Adam and by many excellent carvers of furniture and 
decorative wood- work. 

The carvings of the mountain villagers in Switzerland 
and the Tj'rol are spirited, and are well executed, with 
simple tools, generally in pine wood. What has been said 
of the Indians, Persians, Chinese, and Japanese regarding 
ivorj'-carving, applies equally to their skill in carving and 
inlaying wood. 

In most countries of Euroj)e the art has been much 
displaced in recent times by moulded work in various 
materials and by metal-casting. 

See Maskell’s /vonrs at South Eensmgton; Gori Thesaurus Dip- 
tychortnn; Lebarte’s Arts Indiistriels ; Du SoTninerard, Arts Somp- 
tuaircs; Viollet-le-Duc’s J/'o&iTicr ; Lahhe's History of Art ; hoglws 
llavd-hook ; Pollen’s Ancient and Modern Furniture and /t o&rf- 
worlr. ' H. P.) 

CARVING AND GILDING being two operations 
which formerly were the most prominent features in the 
important industry of frame-making, the craftsmeri who 
pursued the occupation were known as carvers and gdders. 
The terms still continue to be the recognized trade name o 
frame-making, although very little of the ornamentation o 
frame-w’ork is now accomplished by carving, and a grea 
deal of the so-called gilt ornament is produced without the 
use of gold. The trade has to do primanly with the frames 
of picture.^, engravings, and mirrors, but many of the^lig 
decorative fittings of bouses, finished in “ composition aud 
gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver and gilder. 
° V. 22 
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Fasliion in picture frames, like all faslxions, fluctuates 
areatly. ilouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns 
are generally manufactured in special factories, and sa|>- 
plied in lengths to carvers and gilders "ready for use. A 
large proportion of such mouldings, especially those of a 
•cheaper and inferior quality, are made in Germany. "Rliat 
is distinctively known as a ‘"German” moulding is a 
cheap imitation of gilt work made by lacquering over 
the surface of a white metallic foil German artisans 
are abo very' successful in the preparation of imitation 
•of veneers of rosewood, mahogany, walnut, and other orna- 
mental woods. The more e.vpensive mouldings are either 
in wood (such as oak or mahoginy), in veneers of any ez- 
pensive ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, j 
enriched with composition ornaments, may be taken as a 
characteristic example of the operations of the frame-maker. 
The foundation of such a frame is soft pine wood, in which 
a moulding of the required size and section is rouglily 
ran. To prevent warping the moulding b, or ought to 
be, made from two pieces of wood glued together. The 
moulding b “whitened up,” or prepared for gilding by 
covering it with repeated coatings of a mixture of finely- 
po'wdered whiting and size. When a sufficient thickness 
,of the svliitening mixture has been applied, the whole sur- 
face is carefully smoothed oil wiih jmraice-stone and glass- 
paper, care being taken to keep the angles and curves clear 
and sharp. Were a plain gilt moulding only desired, it 
would now be ready for gilding; but when the frame is to 
be enriched, it first receives the composition ornaments. 
Composition, or “compo,” is a mixture of fine glue, white 
re-in, and lin-.eed oil well boiled together, vrith as much 
rolled and sifted v.-hiting added as makes the whole into a 
doughy mass while hot. This composition is worked in a 
hot state into moulds of boxwood, and so pressed in as to 
take up every ornamental detail. On its removal from the 
mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, and the 
ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid on the mould- 
ing, and fitting into all the cnn-es, &c., is fixed with 
glue. The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets 
and becomes very hard and brittle, '\Mien very larae bold 
ornaments are wanted for frames of unusual size they are 
moulded ro-pijner marJiL Two methods of laying on gold 
— oil gilding and v.'ater gilding — are yiractisefl, the former 
being used for frames broken up mth enrichments. For 
oil-gilding the moulding is prepared withtv.-o coats of fine 
thin size, and afterwards it receives a coat of oil gold-.size, 
which consists of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and ochre. 
Vrlien this gold-size is in a “t-ackey” or “sticl^” con- 
dition, gold-leaf is laid on and carefully pressed over and 
into all parts of the surface ; and when covered ■with a coat 
of finish-size, the gilding b complete. Water gilding is 
applied to plain mouldings and all considerable unbroken 
surfaces, and b finished either “ matt” or burnbhed. For 
these styles of work the mouldings are properly sbed, and 
after the size is dry the gold b laid on with water. Matt- 
work b protected adth one or two coats of finbh-sbe ; but 
burnbhed gold is finished only by polishing vrith an agate 
burnisher, — no size or water being allowed to touch such 
surfaces. The mitring up of frames, the mounting and 
fitting up of paintings, engravings, kc,, involve too many 
minor operations to be noticed here in detail ; but the.se, 
with the cutting and fitting of glas.s, cleaning and repair- 
ing pictures and prints, and .similar operation.s, all occupy 
the attention of the carver and gilder. 

GARY, Henry FR.XNas (1772-1844), translator of 
Dante, and mbcellaneoiis svriter, svas born at Gibraltar, 
Dfcember 6, 1772. He was the son of a captain in the 
army, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, svhicb 
he entered at the age of eighteen, having two years earlier 
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made bis appearance as an author, in .a volume of Hmneu_ 
and Odes. In 17DG he took hb master's degree, and hav- 
ing entered the church was presented, in the foliov.iuo' -ear 
to the vicarage of Abbott's Bromley in Stafiordshire. Ihb 
benefice he held till hb death. In 1800 he was also pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Kiugsbuiy in Warwickshire. 
While still at Christ Church he had devoted much time 
to the study of modem literature, not only Enalish hut 
French and Italbn; and the fruits of his studies in these 
fields appeared in the notes to his translation of Dante, the 
work on vriiich hb reputation now chiefly resb. The 
version of the htfemo was published in' 1805, together 
with the original text. The version of the whole Vinua 
Coniniedia did not apj>ear till 1814. It attracted little 
attention for some years. But when Coleridge, in hb 
lectures at the Boyal Institution spoke of it in tents of 
high prabe, the world was persuaded to acknowledge its 
merits. It gradually took its jdace among “ stan^rd ” 
works, and pa-s-sed through four editions in the translator's 
lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, idiomatic 
vigour, and readableness, and, although many rivals have 
.since appeared in the field, still holds its LonouiUble place. 
Its blank verse, however, cannot represent the close woven 
texture and the stately' music of the ferra rirna of the 
original. In 1824 Cary p'ablbhed a translation of The 
Birds of Arbtophane.s. Two years later he v.'as ap- 
pointed assbtant-lib'rarian in the British Musenm, a post 
which he held for about eleven years. He resigned in 
corrsequence of being refu-sed the appointment, itr ordi- 
nary course on a vacancy, to the post of keeper of the 
printed books. From this time he applied himself to 
literary work_on his own account, for which‘*hb dutie.s-at 
the musenm had left hhn little opportunity. For the old 
London Zlagazine he wrote a series of Lives of the early 
French Poets, and Lives of Englhh Pods (from John.so3 to 
Henry Kirke White), the latter intended as a continuation of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 'These works w"ere publbhed 
in a collected form in 1846. He was abo engaged in 
editing the works of Cow|)c-r, Milton, Pope, and other poets. 
He published about 1834 a translatiou of the Odes of 
Pindar, and at the time of hb death was preparitig a body 
ot iiinstrative notes for a new edition. .A pension of i.'200 
per annum was conferred on Cary by Lord ifelbourne in 
1841. He died in London, August 14, 1844, and hb 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. A memoir 
of his life, with hb literary journal and letters, was pub- 
lished in two volumes by hb son, the Bev. Henry Cary, 
M.,A,, in 1847. 

CARY, Sir Luciir.s, second Vbcormt Falkland, was born 
at Bnrford, co, Oxon, in 1610 or 1611, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dubh'n, his father being at that time lord- 
deputy of Ireland. On leaving the university he served for 
a short time in the Low Countries, but failing to attairr 
promotion returned to England, and found a refuge from 
domestic troubles in the stud3’ of ancient literature and the 
society of the most eminent men of Isaming. Among hb 
intimate ^sociates were Jonson, Suckling, and Cowley; 
and at hb country seat, Great Tew in Oxfordshire, he 
•subsequeutly gathered around him- a small group of 
theologians whose liberal opinions were not %’rithout 
influence in the religious rivalries of the dsy. In 1033 
he succeeded to hb father’s title, and was appointed 
gentleman of the privy' chamber to Cffiarles L In 1040 
he entered the House of Commons as member forHcwport, 
Isle of Wight, and quicklj' assumed there a prominent i«rt 
upon the side of the king, while at the same time he 
supported P^-m in hb schemes of moderate reform in church 
ana ^ate, and himseli introduced the Bill for the exclusion 
of bi.sL(^s from the House of Peers. But ha-ring been 
choccn bj- Charles to be one of his secretaries of state. 
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Talklaml found himself irretrievably committed to a cause 
^vhich he could not wholly ajjprove, and to the service of a 
hing whom in his heart he distrusted, though his chivalry 
forbad him to abandon his cause. On tlie eve of the 
-Civil War he joined his royal master at York, and having 
raised a troop of honse, did good service atEdgehill, Oxford, 
aiiid the siege of Gloucester. In the indecisive battle of 
Xewbury (20th September 1G43) he fell fighting in the 
front rank of Lord Byron’s regiment, \yith the words 
Peace, Peace ” upon his lips. Had his life been spared 
it is possible that he might at least have .succeeded in 
mitigating the rancour of the contending parties. His 
poems and political writings, j)ublished after his death, do 
not increase a reputation wliich is based rather upon single- 
mindedness and patriotic self-devotion than upon his con- 
tributions to literature. 

CeVRYL, Jo.sKi’ii (1002— lCr3),a learned Nonconformist 
■clergyman, was born in London in 1 002. He was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and after leaving the uriivensity 
•became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. By order of the 
Parliament he attended Charles I. in Holmby House, and 
in 10.50 he was sent with Owen to accompany Cromwell to 
Scotland. After the Restoration he continued to officiate in 
•-an Independent congregation in London till his death in 
1073, - Caryl is now remembered only for his learned but 
ponderous commentaiy on Job, originally published in 
■twelve volumes 4to, afterwards in two huge volmues folio. 

CASA, Giovanni imuav (1503~l5y0), an Italian poet, 
was born at Hugillo, in Tu'cany, in 1503. He studied at 
Bologna, Florence, and Rome, and by his learning 
attracted the patronage of Alexander Farnese, who, as Pope 
Paul IIL, made him nuncio to Florence, where he received 
•the honour of .being elected a member of the celebrated 
•academy, and then to Naples, where his oratorical ability 
■liroiight him considerable success. His reward v,a,s the 
:archbishopric of .Benevento, and it was believed that it was 
■only his openly licentiuus poem, Cnpiioli del foro, and the 
fact that the French court seemed to desire Ids elevation, 
wliich prevented him from being raised to a still higher 
diginty. He died in 1550, Casa is chiefly remarkable as 
the leader of a reaction in lyric, poetry ag-ainst the uni- 
versal imitation of J’etrarch, and as tlio originator of a 
•style, which, if lerss soft and elegant, was more nervous and 
anajcstic than that which it replaced. Ilis prose writings 
■gained great reputation in tlieir own day, and Jong after- 
wards, but arc disfigured by apparent .straining after cflect, 
•and by frequent puerility and circumlocution. 'Uie j»riiicii)al 
•are — in Italian, tlie famous Tl Oidnteo, a treatise oti maunei.s, 
wldcli has been tran.slated into several laugiiage.s, and, in 
Latin, J)e Ojliciis, and translations from Thucydides, FJato, 
and Aristotle. A complete edition of his works was 
publi-shed at Florence in 1707, to which is prefixed a life by 
Casotti. Tlic best edition is that of Ycnice, 1752. 

CASA CALENDA, a town of Italy, in tbe jirovince of 
r^foli.ss and district of Larino, about 18 miles iiorth-c-o-st of 
Campt/basso, It is situated in an agricultural district, and 
trade.s in silk, wine, and fruits. It i.s usually identified 
with the ancient Calehi, where Fabius took up lies station 
to watch Hannibal, when the latter established his quarters 
.-at Gerimram, now Gerione. Population, 0248. 

CASALE, a town of nortliern Italy, in the north of the 
province of Ale.s.sandria. It Is situated in a plain on the 
right bank of the Po, 38 miles ea.st from Turin, and at a 
■height of 249 feet above sea-level. Its fortre.s.s, founded in 
1590, was .strengthened and improved in 1849 under the 
■direction of General de la Harmara. 'The town has been 
frequently be.sieged. It 'wa.s taken from tbe Si>aniards in 
1040, and forty-one years later was sold to France by tbe 
■duke of Mantua. It was taken in 1095, but was recovered 
.from the allies by the French, Since then, it ha.s been 


twice retaken by the latter. Casale is the see of a bishop • 
and Its cathedral, a Lombard structure, is ‘■aid to have been 
founded in 742. 'The church of San Domenico, another 
line edifice, consecrated in 1513. contains a monuinent of 
reinarkahly elegant design to the memory of the Palico- 
logi, erected in 1835. Other objects of interc.st are the 
churches of S, Ambro.sio and of S. Ilario (once a pauan 
temple), the town-house, the clock-tower, and the library. 
The town also contains a college, theatre, and several 
palaces of the nobility. Some trade is done in fruit, wine, 
hemp, and the so-called “ .syrup of Ca.sale.” 'Hie principal 
manufacture Is that of silk. Population, 27,514. 

^ CASALMAGGIORE, a loivn of Italy in the province of 
Cremona, the capital of a circondario. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Po, and is protected from inundation 
by excellent embankments. Its public buildings comprise 
an abbey, a hospital, an orphan a.sylmn, a custom-house, 
and a theatre ; and its mo.st important industries arc the 
manufacture of glass, pottery, cream of tartar, and leather. 
It wa.s the scene of a victory of Francesco Sforza over the 
Venetians in 1448. I’opulation about 4500. 

CASALPHSTERLENGO, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Milan, about 30 miles south-east of that city, 
on the JtivcT Brembiolo. ' It carrie.s on the manufacture 
of silk, linen, and earthenware, and is one of the chief seats 
of the trade in Parmc-san chee.SD. Population, 6207. 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-1803), one of the most noted adventurers of the 
ISth centur}’, was born at Venice in 1725. Hi.s father 
belonged to an ancient and oven noble family, but 
alienated his friends by embracing the dramatic profession 
early in life. He made a mn^away marriage with Zanotta 
Farusi, the beautiful daughter of a Venetian shoemaker; 
and Giovanni was their eldest child. Vhen he was but a 
year old, his parents, t-aking a journey to London, left 
him in charge of his grandmother, who perceiving his 
jirecocious and lively intellect, had him educated far above 
her mean.s. At sixteen he passed his e.xamination and 
entered the seminary of St C>'priau in Venice, from which 
he was e.xjiellcd a sliort time afterwards for .some scandalous 
and immoral conduct, which would have cost him his liberty, 
had not hi.s moUier managed somehow to procure him a 
.situation in tlie household of theCardin.al Acquaviva. He 
nradc but a short stay, however, in that prelate's e.stabli.sh- 
inent, all restraint being irksome to hiii wayward di.sposi- 
tion, and took to travelling, ’i’lien began that existence of 
adventure and intrigue which only ended with his death. 
lie visited Home, Naples, Corfu, Con.stantinoqJe, and 
penetrated oven so far as St Petersburg, where he was 
introduced to Catlierine TL By turns journalist, iircaclier, 
abbd, diplomatist, ho was nothing %'ery long, except konme 
A bonnes fortunes, which profes.sion he assiduously culti- 
vated till the end of his days. In 1755 having returned 
to Venice, he wa.s denounced to the Government as a 
political Bi>y, and committed to quison. After several fruit- 
le.ss attempts he succeeded in establishing a communication 
with another jirisoner, in who.se coinqjany he made his escape 
on the night of the 31st of October 1756. This exfiloit, 
afterwards so graphically' related by him in a separate 
volume, and also in his Menvnrs, gained him great cele- 
brity. From that day ho became a man of fa.shion, and 
recommenced his life of dissolute and profligate adventure. 
Exhibiting his effrontery and audacity at every court in 
Europe, he at last made his way through Gennany, in 
wliich country he was presented to Frederick the Great, 
into France. Here he became acquainted with Lousscau, 
Voltaire, and many more notabilities, had interviews ivitli 
Louis XV., and was almost tenderly intimate with Madame 
de I’omqiadour. Handsome, witty, and eloquent, it is not 
to be wondered at that such a man should have been received 
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«*itb open arms in the dissolute coteries of the 18th century. | 
Consummate protlimate and charlatan as he •srasj he was j 
loaded with honours by the Italian princes, and even | 
decorated bj' the Pope himself. | 

After eighteen years’ absence from his native town, he i 
endeavoured to reinstate himself in the esteem of the 
Venetians by a refutation of the work of Amelot de la I 
Houssave on the constitution of the republic ; and when at 
last serious matters took the place of his pleasures, he 
became, in 1782, librariau to a German prince without a 
library This prince was Count Waldsteiu, whom he 
accompanied to his chateau at Dux in Bohemia, iu which 
place he died in 1803. after having written his Monoirs, a 
work not nalike the Conjfssiong of Eousseau, but far more 
depraved in tone. They are the frank avowal of a godless 
life, notwithstanding the frequent professions of Chris- 
tianity in the preface. Much as they haam been overrated, 
a certain literary merit cannot be denied to them. They 
are principally interesting for the faithful pictures thej’’ 
give us of the morals and manners of the times. The 
Memoires were published at Leipsic, 10 vols., in 1828-38, 
and at Paris, 4 vols., in 1843. He also wiote several works 
oil history in Italian; Itecit de ina Capiivite, 1788: a 
translation in verse of the Iliad, 1778 : and a Narrative of 
Ei'jlily Years spent among the Inhabitants of the Interior of 
the Globe, 1788-1800. 

CAS.AS GBAXDES [i.e., in Spanish, Great Houses), 
a town of Mexico, in the province of Chihuahua, situated 
on the Casas Gnandes or San Miguel fiiver, about 35 miles 
S. of Llanos and 150 miles X.W. of the city of Chihuahin. 
It i.s celebrated for the ruins of early Mexican buildings 
still extant, about half a mile from its present site. They 
are built of sun-dried blocks of mud and gravel, about 
22 inches thick, and of irregular length, generally about 3 
fec-t, probably formed and dried in situ.” The walls are in 
some jilaces about 5 feet thick, and they seem to have been 
phstered both inside and outside. The principal edifice ex- 
tends 800 feet from X. to S. and 200 E. to W.; its general 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of 
three separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower 
buildings. Tlie exact plan of the whole has not as yet 
been made out, but the apartments have evidently varied 
in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 
to 50 feet, and indicate an original elevation of several 
stories, perhaps six or seven. At a distance of about 450 
fe-et from the main building are the substructions of a 
smaller edifice, coasi^tingof a series of rooms ranged round 
a sqa-.ire court, so that there are seven to each side besides 
a larger ajiartmaat at each corner. The whole district of 
Casas Graiid-es is further stndde-d witli artificial mounds, 
from which are exc.avatc-d from time to time large numbers 
of .‘^toiie axe.s. indaies or corn-grinders, ai’d earthen 'vessels 
of v.ariou.K kinds. These last iiave a white or reddish 
ground, with ornamentation in blue, red, brown or black, 
ant! are of much better manufacture than the modern 
pj'.t-.-iy of the country. Similar rnins to those of Casas 
Grandes exist near the Gila, the S,alir.a5. and the Colorado, 
and it is probable thrit. they are all the erections of one 
pjojde. Sqiiier is disj)Cs.s-.-d to as.--igu them to the Moqiiis. 
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.\AC (T57P-1G14), wa^l'oni at Geneva, i 
?, of French refugee jialvits. On the | 
edict of J.anu.ar}' 15CA,J‘‘' tanniy | 
and settled at Crest in D.mptKnCj where . 


Arnold Casaubuii, Isaac’s father, became miiii.-ter of a 
Huguenot congregation. Till he ■was nineteen, Isaac had 
no other instruction than what could be given him hv his 
father amid the distractions of those troubled -vArs. 
Arnold was away from home whole years together, in the 
Calvinist camp, or the family tvere fl^'ing to'the hills to 
hide from the fanatical bands of armed Catholics who 
patrolled the country'. Thus it was in a cave in the 
mountains of Daiiphine that Isaac received his first lesson, 
in Greek, the text-book being Isocrates ad Demonicum. 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, 
where he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of 
Crete. Portus died iu 1581, having recommended. 
Gasaubon, then only twent 3 '-two, as his successor. At 
Geneva he remained as professor of Greek till 1590. 
Here ho married twice, his second wife being Florence, 
daughter of the celebrated scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, 
with few books and no assistance, in a citj- peopled with 
religions refugees, and struggling for life against the troops 
of the Catholic dukes of Savoy, Gasaubon made himself the- 
consummate Greek scholar, and master of ancient learning, 
which he became. He gave himself up to a study of the 
classical remains with a zeal and persistenev’ wliich were 
fed only by an innate love of acquisition. His great, 
wants were books and the sympathy' of learned associates, 
bot’u of which were wanting at Geneva. He spent all he 
could save out of his small salary iu buv'iug books, and iu 
having copies made of such classics as were not then in 
print. Henri Estienne, Beza, and Lect were, indeed, men. 
of superior, learning. But Henri, in those last years of 
his life, was uo longer the Estienne of the Thesaurus; 
was, besides, never at home, and would not suffer his son- 
in-law to enter his library. “ He guards his books,” writes- 
Casaubon, “as the griffins iu Lidia do their gold I’’ Beza 
was engrossed b\’ the cares of administration, and retdined, 
at most, an interest for theological reading. , Lect, a 
lawyer, had left classics for the active business of the 
council. The sympathy and helji which Casaubon’s native- 
cit\' could not afford him, he endeavoured to suppb’ ly 
cultivating the acquaintance of the learned of other coun- 
tries. Geneva, as the metropolis of Calvinism, received a. 
const.mt succession of ■risitors. The Continental tour of 
the j'oung Englishman of birth was not complete without 
a risit to Geneva. It was there that Gasaubon made the 
acquaintance of V'oung Henry IVotton, who lodged in his 
house, and borrowed his money. Of more consequence to- 
Isaac Casanbon was the acquaintance of Bichard Thomson 
of Clare, for it was through Thomson that the attention 
of Scaliger, settled in 1593 at Lev’den, was directed to 
Gasaubon. Scaliger and Casaul'ou fet exchanged letters in- 
1594. Their intefoourse, -which was wholly by letter, for 
they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard, and culminates iu a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence. Influential 
French men of letters, the Protestant Bongars, the Catholic 
De Thou, and the Catholic convert Canaye de Eresne, 
aided liiin ly pre-sents of books and encouragement, .and 
endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to- 
France. 

rids was elic-cted in 1590, in ■which vear Casauboii' 
accepted an invitation to the university of 3Iontpe!i!er, 
with the title of “ coiiseiller du roi”'and “professtur 
stii>endie amx langues et bonnes lettres.” In ilontpeilier’ 
he never took root. He held the professorship there oiib' 
three years, with several prolonged absences. He ivas not, 
at any time, in.':ens!b!e to the attractions of teaching, and 
hij lectures at .Montpellier were followed not onlj* by the- 
.‘lUdents, but by men of mature auc and jKi.=ition. But 
the love of knowledge was gradu.alfy growing ujion him,. 
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•and becoming a devouring jjassion whicli excluded all other 
ambition. He began to perceive that the editing Greek 
books wa.s an employment more congenial to his peculiar 
powers than teaching. At Geneva he had first tried his 
hand in some notes on Diogenes Laertius and on 
Thcocrittis, of small account. His debut as an editor had 
been a complete Strabo (15tS7), of which he was so ashamed 
■afterwards that ho apologized for its crudity to Scaligcr, 
•calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was followed by the text 
■of Polymnus, an editio ininccps, 1589 ; a text of Aristotle, 
1590; and a few notes contributed to Estienne’s editions 
•of Diony.sius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s Bpistola;. It 
is not till -we come to his edition of Theophrastii.s’s Chamc- 
■teres, 1592, that we have a specimen of that ireculiar style 
of illustrative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, 
which distinguishes Gasaubon among annotators. At the 
time of his removal to hlontpellicr he was engaged upon 
what is the capital work of his life, his edition of, and 
•commentaiy on, Athenaeus. 

In 1598 we find Gasaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
pas.sage of his Athenmna through the prc.ss. Here he lived 
in the house of De Yic, " surintendant de la justice,” a 
Catholic,' but a man of acquirements, whose connections 
were with the circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the 
.suite of De Vic, Gasaubon made a flj'ing visit to Pans, and 
was presented to Henry IV. The king was very graciou.s, 
and said something about emi3]o\’ing Gasaubon’s services in 
•the "restoration ” of the fallen university of Parks. 

With the hopes thus excited ho returned to Ifontpcilier. 
In January 1599 he received a summons to repair to Pari.s, 
Put the terms of the letter missive were so vague, that, 
though it bore the sign manual, Gasaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he re.signcd his chair at Montpellier, 
but instead of hastening to Paris, he lingered more than a 
year at Lyons, in De Vic’s house, waiting for the appoint- 
ment to a Paris ])rofossorship. Hone came, but instead 
there came a summons from De '\'’ic, \vho was in Pari.s, to 
come to liiiu in all haste on an affair of importance. The 
business proved to be the Fontainebleau Conference. 
•Gasaubon allmved himself to be persuaded to sit as one of 
the referees who were to adjudicate on the challenge .sent 
to Du Plessis Mornay by Cardinal Duperron. By .so doing 
he placed himself in a false position, as Scaliger said : 
“Non debebat Gasaubon intevesse colloquio Ple.-^'.simano ; 
■erat asinus inter simias, doctus inter impcrito.s” {Scali- 
fjerana 2“). TJie issue was so contrived that the Prote.stant 
■party could not but be pronounced to be in (he wrong. 
By concurring in the decision, which was unfavourable to 
Du Plessis Mornay, Gasaubon lent the prestige of his name 
to a court whose verdict would without him have been 
worthies.^, and confirmed the .smspicioms already current 
among the Deformed churches that, like his friend and 
patron Ganaye de Fresne, he was meditating .abjuration. 
From this time forward he became the object of the hopes 
and fears of the two religiou.s parties ; the Catholics 
lavishing promises, and plying him with arguments ; the 
Keformed ministers insinuating that he was j^reparing to 
forsake a losing cau.se, and only higgling about his price. 
IVc now know enough of Casauhon’s mental history to know 
how erroneous were these computations of his motives. 
But, at the time, it was not possible for the immediate 
parties to the bitter controversy to understand the 
intermediate position between Genevan C.alvinism and 
Ultramontanism to which Casaubon's reading of the fathers 
had conducted him. 

Sfeantime the efforts of Do Thou and the liberal . 
Catholics to retain him in Paris were successful. _ The 
king repeated his invitation to Casanbon to settle in the 
capital, and as.signed him a pension. Ho more was said 
about the university. The recent reform of the university 


of Paris liad closed its doors to all but Catholics • and 
though the chairs of the College de I’rance were not 
governed hy the statutes of the university, public opinion 
ran so violently against hcre.sy, that Henry IV. dared not 
appoint a C.alvinist to a chair, even if he had de.sired to do so. 
But ft was designed that Gasaubon should succeed to the 
post of sub-librarian of the royal library when it should 
become vacant, and a patent of the reversion was made out 
in his favour. In Hovember 1604, Jean Go.sselin died in 
extreme old age ; and Gasaubon succeeded him as sub- 
librarian, with a salary of 400 livres in addition to hi.s 
pension. 

In Paris Gasaubon remained till I CIO. TJie.se ten years 
were the brightest period of his life. He had attained tJie 
reputation of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man 
of the age, — an age in which learning formed the side 
standard of literary merit. He was placed above pjenury, 
though not in easy circumstances. He had such facilities 
for religious worship as a Huguenot could have, though 
he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and aftei wards to 
Cliarenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men of 
learning, or wlio^took an interest in learned publications. 
He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters fiom 
foreign conntrios as they p,assed through Paris, Above all, 
he had wealth of Greek hook.s, both printed and in 318., 
the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva and 
3Iont])elliei', and which no other place hut Paris could at 
that period have supplied. 

In .spite of all these advantages we find Gasaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving Paris, and settling 
elsewhere. It was known that he was open to offers, and 
offers came to him from various quarters, — from Himes, 
from Heidelberg, from Sedan. His friends Lect and 
Diodati wished, rather than hoped, to get him hack to 
Geneva. The causes of Casauhon’s discomfort in Paris 
were various, but the principal source of uneasiness lay in 
his religion. The life of any Huguenot in Paris was hardly 
secure in these years, for it was doubtful if the police of 
(he city was strong enough to protect them against any 
sudden uprising of tlie fanatical mob, always ready to re- 
enact the St Bartholomew. But Gasaubon was exposed to 
jjerseention of another sort. Ever since the Fontainebleau 
Conference an im])ression prevailed that he was wavering. 
It wa.s known that he rejected the outre anti-popeiy opinions 
current in the Reformed churches ; that he read the 
fathers, and wished for a church after the pattern of the 
primitive ages. He was given to understand that he could 
liave a professorahip only, by recantation. Vlien it was 
found that he could not be bought, he was plied by con- 
troversy. Henry IV., W'ho liked Gasaubon personally, 
made a point of getting him to follow' his own example. 
By the king’s orders Dupen'on was untiring in his efforts 
to convert him. Casaubon’s knowledge of the fathers was 
that of a scholar ; Dupen'on’s that of an adroit polemist ; 
and the scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was 
of(en too hard for him. These encounters mostly took 
place in the king’s library, over w’hich the cardinal, in his 
capacity of aumonicr, exercised some kind of authority ; 
and it was therefore impossible for Gasaubon to avoid 
them. On the other hand the Huguenot thcolog-iaiis, and 
especially Du Jfouiiu, chief pastor of the church of Paris, 
accused him of conceding too much, and of having departed 
already from the lines of strict Calvinistic orthodoxy. 

IVhen the assassination of Hear)' IV. gave full rein to 
the Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was 
now that Gasaubon began to listen to overtures which had 
been faintly made before, from the bishops and the court 
of England. In October 1610 he came to this country in 
the suite of the amhassado)’, Lord Wotton of JIarley. He 
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had the most flattering reception from James I., who was 
perpetually sending for liim, to have theological talk. The 
English liishops were equally delighted to find that the 
great French scholar was an Anglican ready made, and had 
arrived, by independent study of the fathera, at the very- 
via media between Puritanism and Romanism, which was 
becoming the fashion in the English Chnrch. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebendal stall in Canter- 
bury, and had a pension of .£300 a year assigned him from 
the exchequer. Nor were these merely paper figures. When 
Sir Julius Caesar made a difficulty about payment, James 
sent a note in his own hand : “ Chanceler of my excheker, 
I will have Mr Casaubon paid before me, my wife, and my 
barnes.” He still retained his appointments in France, 
and his office as librarian. He liad obtained leave of 
absence for a visit to England, and his permanent settle- 
ment here was not contemplated. In order to retain their 
hold upon him, the Government of the queen regent refused 
to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
request from Janies himself to get leave for Madame 
Casaubon to bring him a part of his most necessary books. 
Casaubon continued to speak of himself as the sen'ant of 
the regent, and to declare his readiness to return when 
summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he Iiad any 
reason to complain of his patrons, the king and the bishops. | 
James continued to the last to delight in his company, 
and to be as liberal as the state of his finances allowed. 
Overal had received him and his whole family into tlic 
deanery of St Paul’s, and entertained him there for a )'ear. 
Overal and Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most 
learned men of a generation in which extensive reading 
was more general among the higher clergy than it has ever 
been since. These two were attracted to Casaubon by 
congenial studies and opinions. With the witty and 
learned bishop of Ely, in particular, Casaubon was always 
happy to spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
labours of the study. Andrewes took him to Cambridge, 
where he met the most gratifying reception from the 
notabilities of the university. They went on together to 
Downham, where Casaubon spent six weeks of the summer 
of IGll. In 1G13 he was taken to Oxford by Sir H. 
Savile, where, amid the homage and feasting of which he 
was the object, his principal interest is for the JISS, 
treasures of the. Bodleian. The honorary degree which 
was offered him ho declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the 
serious inconveniences of his position. Having been taken 
up by the king and the bishops, he had to share in their 
rising unpopularity. The courtiers looked with a jealous 
eye on a pensioner who enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
taking James I. on his weak side — his love of book 
talk, — opportunities which they would have known how 
to USD. Casaubon was especially mortified by Sir H. 
Wotton’s persistent avoidance of him, so inconsistent with 
their former intimacy. His windows were broken by the 
roughs at night, his children pelted in the streets by day. 
On one occasion he himself appeared at Theobald’s with a 
black eye, having received a blow iroiu some ruffian’s fist in 
the street. Mr Hallam thinks that he had “become, per- 
sonally unpopular ; ” but" these outrages from the vulgar 
seein to have arisen solely from the Cockney’s antipathy 
to the Frenchman. Casaubon, though he could make shift 
to read an English book, could not speak English, any more 
than Mme. Casaubon. This deficiency not only exposed 
him to insult and fraud, but restricted his social intercourse. 
It excluded him altogether from the circle of the “wits ; ’’ 
either this or some other cause prevented him from being 
acceptable in the circle of the lay learned — the “antiquaries.” 
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Camden he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been 
imprudent enough to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is 
possible tliat the ex-headmaster of Westminster kept him- 
self aloof in silent resentment of Casaubon’s superior 
learning. With Cotton and Spelman he was 'slightly 
acquainted. Of Selden rvc. find no mention. Though Sir 
Henry Savile ostensibly patronized him, yet Casaubon 
could not help suspecting that it was Savile who secretly 
prompted 'an attempt by IMontagu to forestal Casaubon’s. 
book on Baronins. Besides the jealousy of the natives, 
Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks of the Jesuit 
pamphleteer.s. They had .spared him as long as there were- 
hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was taken off, 
now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Eudsemon-Joannes, llosweyd, and Scioppius, but a respect- 
able writer, friendly' to Casaubon, Schott of Antwerp, gave- 
currency' to the insinuation that Casaubon had sold his- 
conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English^ 
residence was that his lime was no longer his own. He 
w.as perpetually being summoned out of town to one or 
other of James’s hunting residences that the king might 
enjoy Jiis talk. He had come over from Paris in search of 
leisure, and found that a new claim on his time was- 
cstabli.shed. The king and the bishops wanted to employ' 
his pen in their literary warfare against Piome. They 
compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the day, — the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of 
learning, they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of 
Baronius, then in the full tide of its credit and success. 
Upon this ta.sk Casaubon spent ins remaining strength and 
life. He died in great suflering, 1st July 1014. His 
complaint was an organic and congenital malformation of 
the bladder ; but iiis end was liastoncd by an unhealthy 
life of over-study', and latterly by' his anxiety to acquit 
himself creditably in his criticism on Baronius. lie was. 
buried in' Westminster Abbey. The monument, by which 
liis name is there commemorated, was erected many' years 
later by' his friend Thomas Morton, then (1632) become- 
bishop of Durham. ' ' ’ ^ 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been' 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Persius, 
Suetonius, the Scvlptores Jlistorim Anrjustce. Poly'bins, on 
which ho had spent vast labour, ho left unfinished. His 
most ambitious Avork aa'us his revision of the text of 
Athenaeus, with commentaiy. The Theophrastus perhaps- 
exhibits his most characteristic excellencies as a com- 
mentator. The Excrextaiiones in JJnx'oxtixan are but a- 
fragmeut of the massive criticism which ho contemplated, 
and failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical 
character of Baronius’s history. His correspondence (in 
Latin) AVas finally collected by D’ Almelov'een (Rotterdam, 
1709), who prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaao- 
Casaubon. But this learned Dutch editor was only' ' 
acquainted with Casaubon’s diary in extract. This diary 
Epheniei'ides, of which the MS. is preserved in the chapter- 
library of Canterbury, was printed in 1850, by the- 
Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable record we 
jmssess of the daily life of a scholar, or man of letters, of 
the 16 th' century. 

Por characteristiu of Casaubon’s laboure as a coninicntator 

1 aet.ailcd account of his life, and a chronological list 

, i’F publications, the reader i.s referred to a work by the writer 
of JJie present article, Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), 8vo, Loud., 

, in. l\) 

CASBIN, Kasvin, Kazbix, a city' of Persia, in the 
province of Irak, in 3G° 12' N. lat. and 49“ 53' E. long., 
and 108 miles W.N.W. of Teheran. It is built in a fertile 
plain, south of Mount Elburz, and is square in form, and 
surrounded by a wall of brick, with towers. Its extent is 
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greater than that of Teheran ; hut the place has been 
repeatedly shaken by earthquakes, and many of the streets 
are in ruius, as are most of the magnificent buildings seen 
here by Chardin in 1674. The most remarkable remains 
are the palace of the Sufi princes, and the mosque, with 
its large dome. Tire city is said to have been, founded in 
the 4th century. In the 16th century Shah Tamasp made 
it the capital ; and it remained so till Shah Abbas the 
Great transferred the seat of government to Ispahan. The 
town still boars the name of Dar-el-Sultanet, or the “ seat 
of royalty.” The dust and heat of the place are very 
oppressive ; it is furnished, however, with baths, and with 
cisterns fed by underground canals. The system of 
irrigation formerly carried on by these canals or hatanis 
rendered the Plain of Casbiu one of the most jrroductive 
regions of Persia. They are now mostly choked up, except 
in the immediate vicinity -of the city. The manufactures 
of Casbin are velvet, brocades, carpets, a kind of coarse 
cotton-cloth termed Ixrhas, and sword-blades. The, trade 
of the city is still considerable ; great quantities of rice, 
and of silk for Baghdad and India, are brought to it from 
the Caspian provinces; and the bazaars are large, Casbiu 
is also of some military importance, lying as it does at the 
entrance of the defile which leads into Ghilan. It is the 
birthplace of the poet Lokman, and of the geographer 
Ham el Oullah. Population in 1868 estimated at 25,000. 

CASGIANO DEI BAGNI, a village of Italy in the 
province of Siena and district of Jlontepulciano, in the 
valley of the Paglin. It possesses warm mineral springs, 
and its bathing establishments attract a large number of 
visitors. Population, 3585. 

CASERTA, the capital of the district of Terra di Lavoro, 
in the province of Naples, and an episcopal see. It is 
situated on .a rich alluvial plain, and has nearly 30,000 
inhabitants. Caserta is mainly noticeable for its huge 
palace built by Vanvitclli for Charles III., which Las a 
reputation that most architectural judges would probably 
deem to be superior to its merits. It is one of the stock 
sights for visitors to Naples, and has for many years served 
to but little other purpose. The length of the south front 
is stated to be 780 feet, the height 125 feet, and the 
number of windows in each lloor 37 ; and such details as 
these best express the merits of a pile, which i.s in truth a 
monument of vulgar ostentation and wasted wealth. The 
hiinnony o[ the design is praised, and the building.in trath 
possesses that easily-attained harmony which results from 
perfect symmetry. The travertine of which it is built was 
bi-ought from the quarries of St Jorio, near Cai)Ua. The 
great staircase, gorgeously lined with lumadidh marblo 
from Trapani, Ijas, however, some originality of conception 
and merit of design and execution. Besides all the usual 
appurtenances of n palace, including a chapel gorgeous with 
lapis-lazuli and gilding, the building contains a theatre, 
with, as the visitor is told, forty boxes, besides that of the 
royal famil 3 \ The palace is at present wholly useless, and 
serves only to lay an additional burden on the king of 
Italy’s civil list, which is charged with the maintenance of 
so vast a number of now unneeded palaces, the heritage of 
all the sovereigns ho has sui)erseded. The gardens, adorned 
W’itlr numerous cascades and much decorative sculpture 
after the old Italian fashion, arc perhaijs better worthy 
of mention than the i)alace. They arc e.xtcnsive and 
command some fine points of view. The “English 
garden” was made by Queen Caroline in 1782, The 
property was bought by Charles III.- from the dukes of 
Sermoneta, and the palace was begun in 1752. Caserta 
Vecchia — old Caserta — was situated on the hills behind 
tlic modern town. It was built by the Lombards, as is 
said, in the 8th century, and some remains of its old walls 
and bastions may still be seen. 


CASHAN, or ILishax, a city of Persia, in the province 
of Irak, 92 miles north of Ispahan, in a dry and stony 
plain, ill 33° 52' N. lat. and 51° 20' E. long. The city 
is said to have been founded by Zobeide, wife of Haroun 
cl Ilascbid. The manufactures are silk-brocades, carpets, 
cottons, gold and silver articles, and copper kettles. The 
city has a palace, many fine mosques, bazaars, and cara- 
vauserios. At the foot of the neighhouniig hills, four 
miles away, are the villa and beautiful gardens of Peen, the 
scene of the official murder, 9th January 1852, of Amiru-'n- 
Nizani, one of the ablest ministers that Persia has had in 
modern times.. The chief pavilion of the villa is in the 
form of a kiosk, with a projecting portico in front. The 
interior is decorated with fine arabesques. The vicinity 
of Casbau is famous for its scorpions. The city suffered 
from an earthquake in 1853, Population, 25,000. 

CASHEL, an inland city of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, lOS miles south-west from Dublin, and within 
5 miles of the Great Southern and Western Raibvay. The 
town, which lies at the base of the Rock of Cashel, consists 
for the most part of a wide and well-built main street, and 
contains several public buildings, sucb as a court-house, 
a niarket-bousc, a fever hospital, barracks, and an infimiary. 
There are also the new cathedral, the deaneiy house (once 
the bishop’s palace), and a Roman Catholic church, wiiile 
immediately outside the town there is the union workhouse. 
Formerly an archiepiscopal see, Cashel w’as reduced in 1833 
to a bishopric, but the bishop does not now reside there. 
The town’s revenue is derived from landed estates in the 
neighbourhood, the gift of Bishop Mamianus. It formerly 
returned one member to Parliament, but ivas disfranchised 
in 1870, Population in 1851, 4798, and in 1871, 4562, 

The Rock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in 
the place. This elevation of limestone formation rises 
abruptly from the plain to a height of about 300 feet, 
and is a commanding object for many miles around. Its 
summit is occuined by the most interesting assemblage 
of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the remains of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, around tower, Cormack’s Chapel, and an ancient 
cross. The chapel, which is said to have been erected by 
King Cormack M'Carthy in the 12th century, is considered 
to be the oldest stone edifice in the country. In its style 
it’coinbines the high stone roof wdth the richest Norman 
decoration. The cathedral is cruciform iu its design, and 
contains many interesting sculptures and tombs. In the 
adjoining cemetery there stands, on a rude pedestal, the 
“Cross of Cashel,” with au efligy of St Patrick sculptured on 
its side, ’i’he round tower, situated at the north-east angle 
of the cathedra], rises about 90 feet, with a circumference 
of 58 feet, and unlike the neighbouring ruins has been built 
not of the limestone of the “Rock” but of freestone. _ 

The historyof Cashel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chroiiologj'. A stronghold in the time of Brian Boroimho 
it aftcrw'ards became noteworthy as the place wdicre Henry 
II. received the homage of O’Biien, king of Limerick, 
and still later, where Edward Bruce Iield his Irish paiiia- 
ment. The cathedral was burnt in 1495 by the earl of 
Kildare. Two other iuleresting ruins exist at the base ot 
the Hock, viz., Horn Abbey, founded in tbe 13th ecnlury, 
and the Domiiiican Priory, belonging to the same perioU. 

CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the Cashew-, Caclju, or 
Acajou tree, Anacardhim oeddenkae (Nat Ord- 
ca?-diace<v), a native of the West Indian Islands 
is kidney-shaped, about an inch in length, and the kernel 
is enclosed in two coverings, the outer of which is smooth, 
grey, and leathery. Inside this external rmd is a dark- 
coloured layer, containing an excessively aend juice T 
kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. Tney much 
eaten, both raw and roasted, in , 

which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a light-coloured. 
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of the melting of the snows passes into these channels, and 
tends to keep them open ; so that when the inundation is 
over, tlic sea again flows into them. But along the inter- 
vening part of the coast, the channels, like the intervening 
liillocks, are not continuous, but form chains of little lakes, 
separated b}' sand}' isthmuses. Although these channels 
run nearly parallel to each other, yet they have a some- 
what fan-like arrangement; their centre of radiation being 
the higher part of the isthmus which separates the basin of 
the Caspian from the north-east portion of the Black Sea, 
— a fact, as Mail be seen hereafter, of no .small significance. 
The coast-lino of the Bay of Mertvy Knltuk, on the other 
hand, is formed by a chain of low calcareous liilhs, con- 
stituting the rampart of the plateau of Ust Urt or Turkoman 
Isthmus, which divides the Caspian from the Sea of Aral ; 
and it is between head-lauds of this high plain that the 
long e.vtension of lliis bay termed the JCarasu (or Black 
Water) runs inland, the town of Novo Ale.\androvsk 
being situated near its entrance. 

The uorthevu ba.siu of the Ca.spian may be considered 
to terminate on the west side with the Bay of Kuma, and 
on the cast with the liillj' pcni?isnla of Jfangishlak, on 
which the town of Novo Pefrovsk is situated. To the 
south of the line joining these points, in the ])arallel of 
41:'^ 10' N. lat., the western .shore-line is higher, and the 
water deepens considerably, — thus forming the middle 
basin of the Caspian, whicli may be considered to extend 
as far south as Cape Ap.shcron, the south-eastern termina- 
tion of the great Canea-sian range. This middle ba.sin 
receives the largo river Terek, which discharges itself by 
several inontlis (some of them entering the Baj' of Kuiim) 
through an alluvial delta ; and several smaller streams 
How into it from (he slopes of the Caucasian mountain.s 
through the low plain v.hich intervenes between their ba.se 
and the border of the Ca.sjn'aii. Near the mo.st consider- 
able of these, the Kabir Yalaina, a rock}' sjnir of the 
Cancas\is comes down nearly to the sea ; and a narrow 
pass i.s thus formed, which has been fortified from very 
ancient times, being formerly known n.s the Alhaukv or 
Ca^inm Fyke, and now as the Pass of Derbcml, this being 
a small town built on the declivity in which the range 
terminates, The eastern shore of (hi.s portion of the Caspian 
i.s formed by the plateau of Ust Urt, or high plain,’’ a 
very remarkable plateau from b.'iO to 727 feet above the 
level of the Caspian, which extends from it.s eastern .shore 
to the .«ca of .Aral, n.'-'ing abruptly from I oth scasjnud ranging 
about -100 miles in tlie north and smith direction; it.s north 
and .south borders arc formed liy a prccijnton.s face or clitf, 
which lia.s much the appearance of an ancient sca-margin. 
As it is composed of later I’erliar}' .strata, its elevation 
must have occurred at a time not geologically remote. The 
headlands of the Ust Urt form an nbrniit coast-lino along 
the northern part of the eastern bonier of the middle basin, 
with occasional bay.s into which several .small streams from 
the plateau discharge thcm.selvcs. Phirthcr .sontli, liowcver, 
the plateau recedes, and the land shelves oT more gradually; 
and liere an extcn.sive but shallow basin presents itself (of 
which more vill presently be .said) almost entirely cut off 
from that of the Caspian, termed the Karaboghaz, or 
Black Gulf. To the .south of this the coast-linc rises again; 
and a peninsula is formed by an extension of the Balkan 
hlonntiiin.s, which may be considered as forming the 
sontlicrn torminalion of the middle basin. Except along 
the sliore-line.s, the dG])lli of thi.s ha.sin everywhere ex-ccdcs 
that of the northern, — being grcale.st in its middle portion, 
where over a small area it reaches 400 fathoms, whilst it 
shallows again towards (he south, where there i.s a sort of 
ridge between Gape Apsheron ami the Balkan 2 >cm'«snla, 
at the average depth of fiO fathom.s, that separates it from 
the .southern basin. 
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The so7d/ier!i basin ranges from the Balkan Peninsula on 
the cast and Cape Apsheron on the west to the shore-line 
formed by the base of the great Elburz range of mountains 
which curves round its low and swami^y border, froni 
tljo inoufch of tho Kur to Astrabadj at an average dis* 
tance of about 40 miles, rising in the peak of Sawalan near 
Tahreoz to 15,800 feet, and in the snow-caijpod summit of 
Demavend, on whose southern slope Teheran is situated, 
to 18,000 feet. These mountains are composed of granite 
and porphyry, and are co%'ered with recent volcanic 
dejrosits. South of Cape Aj^sheron, this basin receives 
the large river Kur, which drains the southern slopes of 
the Caucasian range ; and this is joined, at no great dis- 
tance from its mouth, by another large river, the Aras or 
Arax (the ancient Araxes), which forms the boundary 
between .Rus.sian Trans-Caucasia and Persia, The joint 
channel discharges its water by .several months, part of 
them oi)eiiing into the Gulf of Kizil-Agatch, which is the 
most considerable ex-tension of the southern basin. From 
tbo mouths of the Kur to the Gulf of Enzcli, which 
rcsemblc.s the Karaboghaz on a smaller scale, there is no 
considerable stream ; but not far to the east of the town 
of Beshd of wliich Enzcli is the port, the Sefid or AVliite 
Biver discharges itself, this being formed by the cotifluonce 
of the Kizil-Uzen with another considerable river, the two 
together draining a large portion of the slojies of the 
western division of the Elburz range, and of its extension 
towards the Caucasus. The southern border of the Caspian, 
between the nmutli of the Sefid and Astrabad, receives 
numerous small streams from the nortliern slopes of the 
Elburz, but Jio considerable river ; the Bay of Astrabad, 
however, receives at its northern end the Attruk, a 
river of considerable importance, which drains an extensive 
valley enclosed by the mountain ranges that form the 
southern border of the desert jdains of Khiva, On the 
eastern coast, oj^posite to the Gulf of Kizil-Agatch, are the 
Balkan Bay and the Adji-Bojnr Bay, which lie between 
extensions of (he Balkan Mountains. One or both of these 
bays, it may now be pretty confidently stated, formerly 
received llie months of the ancient Oxns (now Amou-Daria), 
when it discharged itself into the Caspian, instead of into 
the Sea of Aral ; and there is further reason to believe 
that a communication here at ouo time existed between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, through a furrow which 
lie.s along the sonlhern border of the Ust Urt, and whicb 
terminates in what was lormcriy known ns the Gulf of 
Aboughir, a southern extension of Lake Aral now dried 
nj). The dc])th of the southern basin of the Ca.spian is 
for the most 2 ^urt considerable, ranging in its central 
2 )orlion between 300 and 500 fathoms. 

Drahmje. Arcu . — The drainage-area of the Caspian is 
much more extensive on the north and west than on the 
cast and south. The A^olga is estimated to drain an area 
of 527,500 square miles, and the Ural an area of 85,000 
square miles,— these two rivers together probably bringing 
down more water than the Danube and the Don 2 ionr into 
the Black Sea. AAnicn to these wc add the Kuma, the 
Terek, the Arax and Kur, tlie Sefid, and the Attruk, it is 
obvious thftt the total aiuouut of viver water annually 
discharged into the basin of tlie Caspian must be almost, 
if not quite, the equal of that which is discharged into the 
basin of the Blade Sea. Yet the w-hole amount of fresh 
water returned by rain and rivers to the basin of the 
Casiiian is only sufficient to compensate for the loss by 
evaiioralion from its surface, — as is shown by the fact that 
its iircscnt level remains constant, or, if it changes at all, 
rather .sink's than rises. Now that the le^^l of the Caspian 
was formerly about (he same ns that of tiic Black Sea, 
although at present 84 feet below it, is shown by the 
erosion of the rocks that formed the original sea-shore of 
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tlie southern basin, which, at the height of from G5 to 80 
feet above the present level, have been furrowed out 
into tooth-shaped points and needles ; and if the water 
were again to rise to that level, it would overflow 
many hundred thousand square miles of the southern 
steppes, extending the area of the basin as far as Saratov, 
l^ow supposing the Caspian to have been formerly in 
communication with the general oceanic area (which will 
be hereafter shown to be almost a certainty), a reduction 
of its lev'cl aud a contraction of its area would follow 
as a necessary consequence, whenever that communication 
was cut off. For, as the evaporation-area would have 
then been much greater than it is at present, whilst 
the drainage-area would have been the same, there must 
have been a great excess of loss by evaporation over the 
water returned by rain and rivers ; and this excess, pro- 
ducing a reduction of level, would have reduced the area 
of the northern shallow portion, until it contracted itself 
within its present limits. That this reduction was rapid, 
is indicated by two sets of facts ; — first, the absence of any 
erosion of rocks between the level of the old erosion and 
the present level ; and second, the fan-like arrangement of 
the limans and intervening bugors on the north-west shore, 
which makes it difficult to suppose that these channels can 
have been formed except by the furrowing of the soft soil 
during the sinking of the water, corresponding to that 
which is seen on a small scale on the muddy banks of a 
reservoir in which the water is being rapidly lowered by 
the opening of a sluice-gate. 

Salinity of the Water of the Caspian . — It might* have 
been anticipated that such a reduction in the volume of 
the Caspian water as must have taken place in this lower- 
ing of its level, would have shown itself (as in the Dead 
Sea) in an increase of its salinity ; whereas the fact is that 
the proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, though 
varying in different parts of the basin, and also at different 
seasons, is generally much less than the proportion in 
oceanic and even in Black Sea water. 

In the northern portion, whose shallowness causes the 
enormous amount of fresh water brought down by the 
Volga, the Ural, and the Terek to exert the greatest diluting 
influence, the salinity is so slight (especiallj^ , when the 
ordinary volume of these rivers is augmented by the melt- 
ing of the snows) that the water is drinkable, its specific 
gravity not being higher than I'OOIG. In the central and 
southern basins, on -the other hand, which contain a body 
of salt water tod large to be thus affected, the salinity is 
stated by Von Baer to be about one-third that of ordinary 
sea-water, the average sp, gr, being about 1 '009, This re- 
duction from what may be presumed to have been its 
original amount seems fully explained by Von Baer, w’ho 
traces it to the number of shallow lagoons vdth which the 
basin is surrounded, every one of them being a sort of 
natural salt-pan for the evaporation of -the water and the 
deposit of its saline matter in the solid form. The jwocess 
may be well studied in the neighbourhood of IVovo Petrovsk, 
where what was formerly a bay is now divided into a large 
number of basins presenting every degree of saline con- 
centration. One of these still occasionally receives -water 
from the sea, and has deposited on its banks only a thin 
layer of salt ; a second, likewise full of water, has its 
bottom covered by a thick crust of rose-coloured crystals 
like a pavement of marble; a third exhibits a compact 
mass of salt, on which are pools of water whose surface is 
more than a yard below the level of the sea; and a fourth 
has lost all its water by evaporation, the stratum of salt 
left behind being now covered with sand. A similar 
concentration is taking place in the Karasu ; for notwith- 
standing the proximity of the mouths of the Ural and Volga, 
the proportion of salt there rises to such a degree (the sp. 


gr. being 1’057; that animal life is almost, if not entirely, * 
suppressed. In the Peninsula of Apsheron, again, there 
are ten salt lakes, from one of which 10,000 tons . of salt 
are annually obtained. 

This process of elimination goes on, however, upon its 
greatest scale in the Karaboghaz, whose nearly circular 
shallo'w basin, about 90 miles across, is almost entirely 
cut off from the Caspian by a long narrow spit of land, 
communicating avith it by a channel which is not more 
than about 150 yards broad and 5 feet deep. Through 
this channel a current is stated by Von Baer to be 
continually running inwards (during the summer months, 
at least) at an average rate of three miles per hour ; this 
rate being accelerated by westerly and retarded by easterly 
winds, but never flowing at less than a mile and a half per 
hour. The navigators of the Caspian, and.the Turkoman 
nomads who wander on its shores, struck with the constant 
and unswerving course of this current, have supposed 
that its waters pass down into a subterranean abyss, through 
which they reach either the Persian Gulf or the Black Sea, — 
an hypothesis for which there is not the least foundation, 
and which is directly negatived by comparison of levels. 
The current is really due to the indraught produced by 
the excess of evaporation from the surface of the basin, 
which is exposed to everj' wind and to intense summer 
heat, and which receives very little return from streams. 
The small depth of the bar. seems to prevent the return of 
a counter -current of highly saline water, such as, in the 
Strait of Gibraltar, keeps down the salinity of the Mediter- 
ranean (see MEDiTERnANEAN),- none such having been 
detected by the careful investigations of Von Baer. And 
thus there is a jJrogressively increasing concentration of the- 
contents of the basin of the Karaboghaz, so that seals- 
which used to frequent it are no longer found there, and 
its borders are entirely destitute of vegetation. Layers of 
salt are being deposited on the mud at the bottom ; and 
the sounding-line, when scarcel}'^ out of the water, is- 
covered with saline crystals. Taking the lowest estimates 
of the salinity of the Caspian water, of the width and depth 
of the channel, and of the speed of the current. Von Baer- 
has shown that the Karaboghaz daily withdraws from the- 
Caspian the enormous quantity of 350,090 tons of salt. . 

Now, if such an elevation of the bar were to fake placo- 
as should cut off the basin of the Karaboghaz from that of 
the Caspian, the former would quickly diminish in ex- 
tent, and the concentration of its waters would cause an 
increased deposit of salt to take place on its bottom. 
According to the proportion between the evaporation from 
the area so reduced and the return of fresh water by rain 
and streams, the Karaboghaz would either be converted 
into a shallow lake of extremely salt water, or into a salt 
mareh, or might altogether dry uji and disappear,- leaving 
behind it a thick bed of “ rock-salt ” resembling the 
deposits contained in the Saliferous strata of various 
geological periods. These several conditions all obtain at 
the present time in different parts of the great area of the 
steppes of Southern Russia. There are several small salt 
lakes which receive water enough from rain, snow, aud 
streams to compensate for the loss they sustain by evapora- 
tion ; these especially occur in the Kirghiz steppes, which 
lie to the north-east of Astrakhan, between the Volga and 
the Mongodjar Hills that form the southern extremity 
of the Ural range ; the most notable of them being Lake- 
Elton, which lies about 200 miles to the north of the 
present^ border of the Caspian, and from which large 
quantities of salt are annually procured. There are largo 
tracts of these steppes, again, wEich are alternatel}’’ muddy 
and white with salt, according as they are moistened by 
rain, cm dried up by the heat of the sun ; one of these, 
lying between Lake Elton and -the River Ural, occupieo a 
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depressed area about 79 feet below the present level of the- 
Caspian, and more than ICO feet below that of the Black 
Sea. Everywhere the sand of these Btep])es contains an 
admixture of salt; and fliere are various' local accuniula- 
tions of salt, often associated with marl, having shells and 
lish'bones imbedded in them, and thus clearly Jiiarking the 
sites of lakes whicli survived for a time the reduction of level 
and recession of the northern border of the Caspian, but 
which are now entirely dried up. 

Climate of the Gaepiav. — The temperature of the Caspian 
area is remarkable for its wide range, both geographical 
and seasonal, — the difiercuce between the mean m'nter 
temperatures of its northern and southern c.xtrcinities being 
very great, whilst over its whole extent a high summer 
temperature prevails. The Januaiy isotherm of 15° skirts 
its northern border ; that of 20° crosses it at tlic line of 
division between its nortbern and middle basins; that of 
.'50° cro.sses it between its middle and its soutbern iiorlioiis ; 
and that of 40° .sidrts its southern border. Thus between 
tlic mean winter temperatures of tbo northern and soutbern 
cxtreinifics of ibc Caspian there is o. f/eogrcphical range of 
25°. These meaii-s, however, do not indicate the extremely 
low temperatures whicii prevail over (he whole region of 
the steppes during the jircvalencc of north-cast winds; 
the thennometer then sinking to - 20°, or even lower, on 
the le\-el areas, whilst on the elevated plateau of Ust Urt 
a temperature of - 30° is nothing remarkable.’ The 
.Tvily isotherm of 75°, again, crosses the middle basin of 
the Caspian, nearly coinciding wiih the Jazii/ary isotherm 
of 2.5° ; and that of 80° skirts the southern border of (be 
sea, nearly coinciding with the Jaminiy isotherm of 40°; so 
that the mean aiinval range is .50° 0 %’er the nortbern portion 
of the basin, ami 40° at its so\itlicni extremity. The.so sum- 
mer means give no truer indication flian the winter means 
of the extremes of tcmjzeraturc occasionally reached; thus 
Major "Wood s.aw the Ihermomelcr mark 110° in the shade 
on flic bank of the Oxiis, recalling to his recollection (he 
intense heat of Annesly Bay in the Abyssinian expedition. 

Tlic shallow nortlieni bn.'^in of the Ca.spian is frozen 
during the entire winter, and the ice sometimes extends to 
the middle basin'; the deep southern basin on the other 
hand, is never frozen over. 

The prevalent winds of the Ca.spinn arc the south-east, 
which usually blow between October and illarch, and the 
north or nor(li-we.st, which are common between July and 
September, They sometimes continue with great violence 
for day.s together, rendering navigation dangerous, and 
inundating, the Bborc.s, wherever these arc low and flat, 
against which they blow. The same cause tends to disturb 
the general level of the water, adiicb is raised or lowered 
by from 4 to 8 feet at the north or the .south end of the 
basin, according to the direction of the wind ; and when 
this changes suddenly, as it often doc.s, strong cuiTcnts arc 
generated. There are no perceptible tide.s in the C.asinnn ; 
and the changc.s of level occasionally observed without any 
wind to account for Ibein seem attributable on the one 
hand to inequality between the ev.aporation and llio return 
of water by r.ain and rivers, and on the other to dificrcnccs 
in atmospberic prc.ssurc between one jiart of the area .and 
another, sucli as alter the level of the Baltic (see Bai.tic). 
It was stated b}' Colonel Monteilli {Hogal G cogruphkul 
Journal, vol. iii.), that during lii.s residence in that part of 
Asia from 1811 to 1828, Ibe Ca.spian, “ as well ns every' 
other lake in Persia, bad Bcusibly decreased in depth but 
according to the information given him by the inbabitaiits 
of Enzeli, there is a rise and fall of several feet in periods 
of thirty years; and Von Baer, by wlioin the question was 


’ Tt v.'fi". Iisrt! that llio expedition of rcroffsky, in ]8‘,i0-40, lost nil 
Imt 200 i)f its 12,800 cainets. 
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carefully cxainined, could not obtain an evidence that any 
continupu.3 reduction of level is at present in progress. 
There is indeed reason to believe that the level of the 
Caspian was once much loivcr than it is at present ; for at 
Derbend, whoso ' foundation is assigned to illexander, 
masonry has been ascertained to exist at a depth of 50 
feet below the present surface level ; and as it is recorded 
that the Khorasmians made an offer to Alexander to conduct 
his army; to Colchis, it would seem as if the ridge at the 
southern end of what is now the middle basin could then 
have been crossed diy'-sbod. This does not appear very 
improbable, if, as ancient geographers and historians ex- 
plicitly state, the Volga flowed in their time, not into the 
Caspian, but into the Sea of Azoff, — a condition which seems 
to have persisted as late as the 5th century. The channel 
of its lower jiart would then have been that of the present 
River Don, wbicli at one part approaches so closely to that 
of the Volga, that the two arc united by a canal of less 
Ilian 50 mile.s’ length. 

Fanna of the Caspian. — Tbo animal life of this inland 
.sea presents a remarkable admi,\'turo of marine and fresh- 
water types. The presence of seals and herrings seems an 
unmistakable indication of its former communication with 
the ocean, — and this rather northwards with the Polar Sea 
tlian westwards through the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
Again, the Caspian abounds in salmon, a fish that may be 
considered essentially' marine, though resorting to rivers to 
breed. And among its most notable and valuable inhabi- 
tants are four species of Shiriaddce — the sturgeon, the 
sterlet, the sevriouga, and the beluga — which arc essentially 
estuary' fish, ascending rivers from their mouths. The 
flshcries are e-xlremcly valuable, — a vci’y large amount of 
fish being salted for trausmissiou to distant p.arts, while 
the Sluriouidiu afford the principal supply of caviare 
(prepared from their roc) and of isinglass (their swim- 
bladders cut into strips) for the whole wtorld. The 
Molluscan fauna is not by any means proportionally 
numerous or varied. It principally consists of these wide- 
spread marine forms which are able to adapt themselves to 
a variety' of ronditions, and especially to a reduction in the 
salinity of the waters they inlmbit, which (as in the parallel 
case of the Baltic) tends to dwarf the races of mollusks 
subjected to it. 

Faplilha and Petrokvm SpHngs. — Various parts of the 
shore of the Caspian abound in naphtha and petroleum. 
This is especially the case'with the Peninsula of Apsheron, 
and with the Island of Tchilehon or Naplithalia, which lies 
ne.ar the ojipositc coast, off the Bay' of Balkan. The whole 
soil of Apsheron is said to be saturated with naphtha, which 
rises wherever a bole is bored ; and round the town of 
Baku there arc nearly a liundrcd bituminous springs, from 
many of whicli considerable supplies of naphtha are drawn. 
Some of these are constantly burning; and one of them. 
Ua-nicd the “burning field,” was formerly a celebrated 
“ shrine of grace ” to the Gbebcr.s or Parsees, multitudes of 
pilgrims rc.sorting to it, as Mahometans do to Mecca. 

Fo)-nirr Fxtait of the C'a.spma.— From what has been 
stated, there can be no reasonable doubt (1) that the area 
of the Caspian must have formerly' been much more exteii- 
hivc than at present, and (2) that it must at some time 
liavo bad free communication with the ocean. It was long 
since pointed out by Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, 
dry saline deposits, and .sea sliclLs of the same species as 
those now inhabiting (he Caspian, over a very largo extent 
of the steppes to the cast, north., and west of the present 
basin, c.an only bo accounted for on such an hypothesis ; 
and he traced out what may probably he regarded as a 
iiorlbern sborc-linc, .along the base of the Jfongodjar lulls. 
Further, the f.auna of the Caspian corrc.sponds so remark- 
ably with Hint of the Black >Sea on the one sic-c, and wito 
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•that of the Sea of Aral on the other, that it can scarcely 
be doubted they were formerly in free communication 
with one other ; and the lines of this communication can 
be pretty certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of 
the levels. Thus between the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
or rather the Sea of Azoff, it would have lain across the 
low-lying portion of the steppe, which is at present a 
receptacle for the drainage of the surrounding area, forming 
the long and shallow Lake Manytsch. And betw'een the 
Caspian and the Aral Sea it probably followed both the 
northern and the southern borders of the Ust TJrt, wdiich 
would have thus formed an insulated platform. If the 
■elevation of level were sufficiently great to raise the water 
in Lake Aral to the height which it had in former times 
(as is shown by various clearly discernible landmarks), it 
would have overflowed a large area to the south also ; and 
of this again, some parts of the coast-line are traceable. 
A very slight further elevation would bring it into com- 
munication with the Arctic Sea. 

There is much to support this view, not only in the 
writings of ancient geographers and in the incidental 
notices which have been gleaned from the records of early 
travel, but also in the physical relations of the three basins 
now forming separate seas. For if the outlet of the 
Bosphorus were closed, the progressive accumulation of the 
■excess of fresh water which at present escapes from the 
Black Sea by that channel (see Black Sea), w'ould in no 
long time cause an overflow into the basin of the Caspian ; 
since, although the Black Sea proper is separated from the 
southern portion of the Caspian by the mountainous region 
■of the Caucasus, yet between the Sea of Azoff and the 
northern portion of the Caspian there is only the low 
steppe inhabited by the Don Cossacks and the Kalmucks ; 
an4 according to ilajor Wood, an elevation of the Black 
Sea to no more than 23 feet above its present level would 
cause it to overflow into the basin of the Caspian by the 
line of the hfanytsch. The continuance of such an overflow 
would in time raise the Caspian to the same level, and 
would thus produce (as already shown) an immense 
extension of its area. For although that area would be 
prevented by the interposition of the Ust Urt from directly 
spreading towards the Sea of Aral, yet a continued rise 
of the Caspian would enable its water to find its way 
along the north and south of that plateau, so as to extend 
itself over a large part of the Aralo-Caspiaii depression, 
including what is now the isolated Sea of Aral, and 
completely surrounding the Ust Urt, which would rise as 
an island in the midst of it. A rise of 158 feet above the 
sea would bring it up to the level of the Sea of Aral ; and 
if. is considered by Major Wood that a further rise of about 
'62 feet, making 220 feet in all, of which there is distinct 
evidence in horizontal water-marks, would cause this 
Asiatic Mediterranean to overflow its northern boundary 
i\ito the watershed of the Tobol, one of the tributaries of 
the Obi, through which its water would be discharged into 
Polar Sea. And it is a fact of no little interest, that the 
existence of such a communication between the Aralo- 
Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean was most distinctly 
affirmed by Strabo and other ancient geographers. 

Now, as there is strong reason to suspect, from the 
evidence of recent volcanic change in that locality, that 
the opening of the Bosphorus took place within a period 
which, geologically speaking, was very^ recent, it does not 
seem at all improbable that this event (which some writers 
identify with the deluge of Deucalion) was the commence- 
jnent of a series of changes, by which the “Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean ” came to be divided into the three separate basins 
which now constitute its “ survivals.” Supposing, then, 
the level and oxtefat of this great inland sea to have 
been formerly such as just described, the effect of the 


opening of the Bosphorus would of course be to lower its 
surface and to contract its area. So long as the Caspian 
retained ' its communication with the Black Sea, it would 
remain at the general oceanic level, — the excess of the river 
drainage into the w'estern basin (including that of the 
Volga) supplying wffiat was deficient in the eastern. But 
if, by a slight elevation of the intervening isthmus, this 
communication were cut off, the excess of evaporation over 
the Caspian area (which would have been previously separ- 
ated from the Aral Sea) would have reduced its level all 
the more rapidly, when the Volga, whichuiow furnishes its 
princlj)al supply, was not one of its affluents j and we can 
thus account for that depression of its surface much below 
its present level, which seems to have existed in the time 
of Alexander. By the subsequent deflection of the lower 
part of the Volga from the Sea of Azoff into the basin of 
the Caspian, the level of the latter wmuld have been raised 
again, and its area extended, until' that equality came to be 
established between the evaporation-loss and the river- 
supply which obtains at the present time. 

The changes produced in the eastern portion of the 
“Asiatic Mediterranean” by the ojrening of the Bosiffiorus 
would have been yet more considerable. In consequence 
of the greater elevation of the Aralian area, a comparatively 
slight reduction of level would have served to lay dry a 
large proportion of it, and to cut off all communication with 
the Caspian except by a narrow outlet ; and the mainte- 
nance of the level in what thenceforth existed as an isolated 
basin would depend upon the relation between its evapora- 
tion and its river-supply. TJiis supply is mainly derived 
from two principal rivers : — the Syr Darya (the ancient 
Jaxaries), which takes its rise in the high valleys to the 
east of Kokand, flows through that khanate in a westerly 
direction, and now, after passing Khojend, turns suddenly 
northwards, and then to the north-west, and finally discharges 
itself into the Sea of Aral near its northern extremity j and 
the Amou Darya (the ancient Oxiis), which rises in the 
plateau of Pamir and the high valleys of the Hindu Kush — 
its sources being in close proximity to those of the Indus, — 
and then, rapidly descending into the great Turcoman 
Plain, at present continues onwards in a north-rvest direction 
to Khiva, after passing which it flows into thesoiitheni end 
of the Aral Sea. A large projrortion of the water of both 
these rivers, however, is withdrawm from them in the latter 
part of their course, — partly by percolation through the 
sandy soil (there being no defined river-beds), and partly 
through the extensive irrigation by -which the dwellers 
along their course render productive the otherwise barrcn 
land. The supply which they bring to the existing Aral 
Sea does not suffice to keep it up to its present level, as is 
proved by recent exact observation ; and it is clear, there- 
fore, th-at even the whole body of ■water they bring down 
could not have maintained the level of the far larger area 
over rvhich it must have originally spread, and that this 
must consequently have been rapidly reduced. Now there 
is very distinct evidence, both histoi-ical and jffiysical, that 
the Oxus, within a comparatively recent period, flowed 
westvrards across the desert of Khwarezm, near the parallel 
of 39 N., and discharged itself into the Caspian basin 
through the Balkan Bay. And there is also much reason 
to believe that the Syr Darya also, or a considerable part 
of it, once flowed westwards ■ivhere it now takes its 
northerly bend, crossed the desert of Kizzel Koom, and 
finding its way into the Uzhoy furrow which skirts tli? 
southern border of the Ust Urt, poured its water into thi*. 
Caspian, flhus the area now occupied by the Aral Sea, 
deprived of its two main affluents, must either have ciitirely 
dried up, or have been reduced to a salt marsh, until a 
change in their course filled its basiu to somewhat above itc 
present level. 
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Thus it would appear tiiat the condition of the Amlo- 
Caspian area must have undergone very considerable 
alterations within the historic period ; and it is main- 
tained by Major Wood (The Shores of Lahe Aral, 1876) 
— v.'ho has recently investigated the whole subject both 
physically and historically, — that these alterations may have 
taken place without any such geological disturbances as 
some ph3^sical geographers have supposed necessary. Some 
of these changes, he argues, may be fairly attributed to 
human agency, which can be shown to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence, not only on tlie amount of water carried 
along by the two great rivers of the Aralian area, but 
even, it is probable, on their course. 

But the hypothesis of an A.siatic Mediterranean will not 
of itself account for the facts which indicate that its basin 
was formerly in free communication with the general 
oceanic area. For as the water of this great inland sea 
must have risen to 220 feet above its pre.sent level, to 
have escaped across the ridge that formed its northern 
boundary, into the watershed of the Obi, only an outward 
or overilow current could have passed that ridge, and no 
sea-water could have entered the basin from 'the outside. 
Hence tlie .saltness, not only of the water of the Ca.spian 
and Aral seas, but of that of the numerous lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly covered 
by the iVsiatic Mediterranean, together with the large 
admixture of salt in the sand that covers what is now' its 
dried-up bed, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that tliis Asiatic Mediterranean was itself a “survival” 
of an extension of the oceanic area properly so called, — | 
retaining not only much of its salinity, but a portion of its 
characteristic fauna. And this conclusion derives confirma- 
tion from the fact (a.scertained by the researches of the 
llu.ssian naturalist, Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of .salt lakes lying to the 
nortii of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increa.sc3 as 
we approach the Polar Ocean. Now it is certain that the 
w'hole of this area was submerged during the Cretaceous 
period, — what is now' the North Atlantic Ocean having 
then extended (with little interruption of its continuity) 
from the American continent to Siberia. The general rise 
of the Asiatic and European part of its sea-bed, which 
took place at the end of the Secondary period, may not 
improbably have cut off the Asiatic Jleditcrranean, enclos- 
ing it w'ithin the limits already pointed out, and at the 
same time elevating it above the general level of the sea. 
Under these conditions it would have for some time retained 
much of its original .saltne.ss ; and this seems the explana- 
tion of the fact that the marine .shells w'hich arc now 
scattered over the ancient sea-bed, and arc occasionally 
found accumulated in ma-sses, are much larger than the 
sheik of the same species now inhabiting the weakly-saline 
Ca.spian. If the ri'/er-flrainage into this area w'cre more 
than sufficient to eijualize its loss by evaporation, it may 
have remained W'ithout any essential alteration of its con- 
ditioii.s, until the opening of the Bosphoras initiated a new 
eueces.sion of change.?, which in the case of the, Aral Sea 
a] (pear to be still in progress. In this later succession, .such 
alterations in the courses of the two great rivers of the 
Aralian arenas are distinctly indicated by historical as 
well as physical evidence must have exerted a very impor- 
tant influence ; and a due appreciation of the results of 
the.se alterations seems (as already shown) to afford the 
clue to the differences in the accounts that have been 
given of the Aral Sea within the historic period. 

Jjiblioyraplnj . — In addition to the writings of Professor 
Von Baer and Major IVood, of which special mention has 
already been made, the student of the physical geography 
of the Aralo-Caspian area should refer to the discussion 
betv/een Sir Iloderick Murchison and Sir Henry Rawlinson 


m the Jonrml of the E. Geoy. Soc. for 18G7 ; the paper of 
Professor Eichwald m the same journal ; the Araheefrayf 
of Loe.sler (Vienna, 1873) ; and the learned Das alle Bat 
des Oxm of Professor Goeje (Leyden, 1875). (w, n. c.) 

CASS, Lewis (1782-1866), an American general and 
8tate,smaij, was born at Exeter, New Hamp.sliire, in the 
United State.?, on the 9th October 1782. He began life 
as a law-student, and was called to the bar at the°age of 
twenty. Four years later he became a member of the 
Ohio Legislature. During the ivar with England (1812- 
1814) he served in the army, and ro.se to the rank of 
general In 1813 be was appointed governor of Michi- 
gan, — a position which gave him the chief control of 
Indian affaire, for the territory was then occupied almo.st 
entirely by native.?, there being only 6000 white .settler.?. 
This he held for eighteen years, during which he 
obtained large tracts of territory from the Indians, in.sti- 
tuted surveys, constructed roads, and exidored the lakes 
and sources of the Missis.sippi. (For an account of tho.?c 
explorations sec AWth American lievitw, 1., Jv.) About 
this time also he amassed the greater ](art of hi.? large 
fortune by judicious purchase of land. In 1831 he hecanie 
secretary of war under General Jackson, and he fulfilled 
the duties of this office during the first two years of the 
Florida war. Five years later he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to France, where he became acquainted 
with Louis Philijipe, to whom he gives the highest prai.~e 
in his France: its King, Court, and Government (184(1}. 
The cause of his resigning this appointment was that he 
disafiproved of the concessions granted to England in the 
treaty concluded with Lord Ashburton hy Daniel Webster,, 
the American secretary of state, for the jmrpose of settling 
the dispute between England and the United States with 
regard to the north-eastern frontiers of the latter country. 
General Cass twice stood as candidate for the presidency, 
viz., in 1848 and 18.52, but both times unsucces.?fully. 
The la.st public office which he held v.’as tliat of secretary 
of war under Buchanan; and, in the end of 1800, he- 
retired into private life, upon the refusal of the pre.?ident 
to send reinforcements to Fort Sumter. He died on the 
17th June 1860. The chief points of the policy of 
Ueneral Cass were his defence of .slaver}', and his consequent 
attack upon the quintuple treaty which aimed at its sup- 
pression ; his advocacy of a high protective tarifl, and of 
extension of territory in the case of Texas; and Ids supjxwt 
of the cause of national unity, notwithstanding his e.sprebhed 
opinion that the Union had no right to coerce the separate 
States, As an author. General Cass is known by the writ- 
ings already mentioned, and by his history of the Indians 
of the United State.?, which appeared in 1823. Accounts 
of his life have been published by H. K. Schoolcraft 
(1848), W. T, Young (1852), and W. L. G. Smith (1856). 

CASSABA, or Casaba, a town of Asia Minor, in 
the sanjak of Manisa, 63 miles east of Smyrna, with 
which it is connected by rail. An abundant supply of 
water is conveyed to the tow'n from a distance of tw'o or 
three miles by an ancient aqueduct of very solid construe- 
tiotiy v/lncli passeji about 40fcctbelou' the level of the .soil, 
and ’is ventilated by air-sbafts every 200 yards. Fountains 
are consequently numerous, and a stream of crater nous 
down the middle of many of the streets ; but the I'lck of 
underground scwcr.s keeps the channels in a very /ntj‘} 
condition. There is a large bazaar, and a very floiin.slimg 
trade is carried on in the produce of the surrounding 
distnet. Cotton is the most important article, and there 
arc four ginning factories in the town ; the silk-wonn is 
largely raised and exported; and the “melons of 
are sent not only to Smyrna but to Constantinople The- 
influence of the connection with Smyrna l? shown by t be 
comparative neglect of several Easfern customc and the- 
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very geueiul use o£ the Greek language. Though uo 
identification has been attempted, the town probablj’ 
occupies the site of some ancient city ; it is on!}’ 21 
miles distant from the ruins of Sardis. Its population is 
estimated at 15,000, of whom about 10,000 are Turks and 
the rest Greeks and Armenians. In 1S65 a large number 
of houses were destroyed by lire, and the inhabitants were 
decimated by cholera. 

CASS-IHA, Xiccoi.5 (1659-1714), often called Nrcon- 
ETXO an Italian painter, was born at Venice, and became 
a disciple of his father, Giovanni Francesco Cassana, a 
Genoese, who had been taught the art of painting by Ber- 
nardino Strozzi (“il Prete Genovese’’)- Having painted 
portraits of the Florentine court, and also of some of 
the English nobility, Hicoletto was invited to England, and 
introduced to Queen Anne, who sat to him for her likeness, 
and conferred on him. many uiarlrs of favour. He died in 
London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his later 
years. Cassana was a man of the most vehement temper, 
and would wallow on the ground if provoked with his work. 
One of his principal paintings is the Conspiracy of Catiline, 
now in Florence. 

CASSANDER (c. 354-297 b.c.), king of Macedonia, was 
probably born about 354 b.c. He fii-st a23pears in history 
at the court of Alexander, defending his father Antipater 
against the accusations of his enemies. Whether it be 
trae or not that he brought hunself into disfavour by 
manifesting his contemj)t for the Eastern customs with 
which the king had surrounded himself, it is certain that 
he conceived a great hatred for Ale.vander, a hatred so well 
known that he was accused of having caused the king’s 
death by poison, lyhen his father became regent of 
Macedonia, Cassauder was made chiliarchj but, when 
Polysperchon succeeded Antipater, he was not content with 
this position, but allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and 
Antigouus, and declared war against the regent. His 
success was such as to win over most of the Greek States : 
audhe also efieotecl an alliance with Eurj'dice, the ambitious 
wife of King Arrhidmus. Both she and her husband, 
however, together with Cassander’s brother Kicanor, and a 
number of others, were soon after slain by Queen Olympias. 
Cassander at once marched against Olympias, and, having 
forced her to surrender in Pydna, put her to death. Not 
long afterwards he also murdered Roxana and Alexander, 
the wife and son of Alexander the Great He had already 
connected himself with the royal family by marriage with 
Thessalonica, Alexanders half-sister, and, having formed an 
alliance with Seleucus, Ptolemy, • aud Lysimachus, and 
defeated Antigouus and Demetrius near Ipsus, in 301, 
Cassander became undisputed sovereign of Macedonia and 
nominal king of Greece. He died some three years after, 
in 297 B.c. For the history' of his campaigns (which is 
given in Diodorus, xviii.-xxi) see JLiCBDOxiA. Cassander 
is said to have been a man of culHvated literary taste, and 
we are told that his delight in Homer was such that he 
could repeat from memory every line of his poems. , 

CASSANDER, Geoegb (15*15-1566), a Flemish theo- 
logian, was born at' Cadzand (whence his name), a village 
in Zeeland. He was for some time professor of classics and 
theology' at Bruges and Ghent ; but most of his life was 
spent in the endeavour to effect a reunion of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches. In 1561 he ijublished 
De OJicio Pit Viri in hoc Bissidio Pdiffionis, in which he 
argu^ that no one has a right, on account of a few abuses, 
utterly to subvert the church ; but, on the other hand, he 
expresses his disagreement with those who regard the Pope 
as a deity. His*^ standard is Scripture, e.xplained by the 
tradition of the fathers, especial deference being paid to 
those who lived before Gregory L Four years later, in 
1565. he published his famous Consultatio de Articalts 
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Fidei inter Papistaset Protcsiantes controversy, in which he 
strives to put a Catholic interpretation into each of the 
articles of the Confession of Augsburg. Both these books 
were fiercely attacked by Calvin ; and they were also both 
condemned by the Council of Trent. Cassander’s complete 
works were {jublished at Paris in 1616. 

CASSANDRA, in Grecian stoiy, daughter of Priam aud 
Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, who irromised to bestow on 
her the spirit of prophecy if she would comjrly uith his 
desires. Cassandra accepted the proposal but no sooner 
had she obtained the gift than she laughed at the tempter, 
and refused to fulfil her irromise. Apollo revenged himself 
by ordaining that her jrredictioirs should be discredited; 
and hence it was in vain tha't she prophesied the ruin of 
Troy, On the capture of that city' she was ravished by 
Ajax, the son of Oilens, in the Temple of Mineia-a. In 
the distribution of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who loved her deejily ; but again her fore- 
sight was useless, for he would not believe her prediction 
that ire should perish in his own country. The projrhecy 
was fulfilled, for both were slain through the intrigues of 
Clytemnestra. 

CASS-Av 0, a town aud bishop’s seat of Italy,, in the 
province of Calabria Citra, seven miles KS.E. of Castro- 
villari.’ It stands in a concave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an isolated rock, on which are the mins of a grand 
feudal castle. It has hot sulphureous baths, of great local 
reputation, and is surrounded by beautiful scenery. Maca- 
roni, stamped leather, t.able-linens, and cotton and silk 
stafis are manufactured ; aud corn, fruits, and oil are raised 
in the vicinity'. Cassauo is usually' identified with the 
CasteUum Carissamtm of Pliny, and Cosa in Affro Thurino 
of Cmsar; and one of the towers of its castle is still knon-n 
as Torre di Afilo or Milo’s Tower, in memory of the death 
of Cicero’s famous client. Population, 9035. 

CASSATA is the name given to the farinaceous root 
stocks of two species of Euphorbiaceous plants, the Bitter 
Cassava, Jfanihot vtilissima, and the Sweet' Cassava, Jf. 
A.ij}i, both 'highly important sources of food starches. The 
plants are natives of South America, but the Bitter Cassava, 
which is the most important of the two in an economic 
sense, has been introduced into most tropical regions, and 
is extensively' cultivated in the East ' Indian Archipelago, 
from which, as well as from Brazil and other South 
American states, its starch in the form of tapioca is a staple 
article of exyrort. The Bitter Cassava root is fusiform, 
sometimes attaining a length of 3 feet and a weight of 
about 30 Ib. Its sap'contains hydrocymm'c acid, aud being 
therefore highly jjoisonous, the root cannot be eaten in a 
fresh condition ; while on the other hand the Sweet Cassava 
is perfectly innocuous, aud is emyiloyed as a table vege- 
table. E.xposure to heat dissipates the poisonous principle, 
and the concentrated juice is in that state used as the basis 
of Cassareep and other sauces. From the Bitter Cassava 
roots many diUereut food prepjarations aio made in Brazil 
The roots are preserved for use by being siih^dy cleaned, 
sliced, and dried j from such dried slices manioc or cassava 
meal used for cassava cakes, drc., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the 
name of Brazilian arrowroot ; and this, when agglomerated 
into pellets on hot plates, forms the tnpiocs of coniiuerce. 
Ca^ava starch has a stellate hilum, which readily distiu- 
guishes it under the microscope from other starches. Its 
jmcroscopic appearance is figured under Aueowboot. voL 
ii. p. 631, fig. 6. 

DASSEL, or Kassel, the capiital of the former electorate 
of Hesse Cassel, in B estern Germany, and. since its aunexa- 
tion by Prussia in 1866, the capital of ' the province of 
Hesse Aassan, is pleasantly situated -on both sides of the 
River rulda, over which a stone bridge leads to the lower 
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new town. The rirer fs navigable, and railways connect 
tlic town with all parts of Germany. The streets of the 
old town are narrow and crooked, but those of the upper 
and lower new town, and the three suburbs, are not sur- 
passed by any in Germany. The principal streets are the 
Kbnigsstrasse (5100 feet long and GO broad), the Bellevue- 
Strasse, and the Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse (180 feet broad 
with four row.s of linden trees). The Friedrich’s Plata is 
the largest square in .Germany, being 1000 by 450 feet. 
It contains a marble statue of Landgrave Frederick 11.^ 
and commands a fine view from the open side. The former 
residence of the electors fronts this square, as well as 
the Museum, considered the finest building in the town. 
This museum contains various valuable collections of 
curiosities, interesting mosaics, a library of 100,000 volumes 
and valuable manuscripts. In the cabinet of curiosities 
there is a complete collection of clocks and watches (includ- 
ing the so-called Egg of Nuremberg), from the earliest 
to the present time. Among other public places and 
buildings worthy of notice are the Roman G'atholic church, 
with a splendid interior ; the Military School ; the Konigs 
Plate, with a'remarkable echo; the Karl’s Platz, with the 
statue of Landgrave Charles ; the Martin’s Plate., wdth 
a large church containing the burial-vaults of the Hessian 
princes. 
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The Gallery of Paintings in the Bellevue Castle has 
attracted of late many visitors to Cassel, as it contains 
numerous dt/fs d’aevvre, the most of which, before 1 86G, 
were not accessible to the jMiblic. Among these are fine 
specimens of Holbein, Cranach, Diirev, Rembrandt, Van- 
dyck, Rubens, Mabuse, Teniers, IMete.u, ■\Vouverraaun, P. 
Potter, Ruysclael, Titian, Guido Rcni, C. Dolce,^ the 
Caraccis, Veronese, Murillo, and many other eminent 
painters. The town contains numerous educational institu- 
tions, including a polytechnic school, an academy of the 
line arts, a lyceum, and a military academy. The descend- 
ants of the French refugees who founded the upper 
new town have a church of their own and a hospital, and 
the Jews, a very handsome synagogue. Music is much 
cultivated and there is a good opera with .a first-rate 
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orchestra, of which Louis Spohr was at one time con- 
ductor. The opera house or theatre was built by Jerome 
Napoleon. Trade has very much increased of ' 
among the manufactures 
articles 


m 


late, and 

are steam engines and loconiotive.s 
silver and gold, philosophical instrumeiit.s’ 
tobacco, sugar,_ cotton and linen cloths, hats, leatiicr, car- 
riages, porcelain, soap, and chemicals. There are' also 
several breweries ; and two fairs are lield annually. Tlie 
celebrated chemists Bunsen and Kolbe arc natives of Cassel. 
In the vicinity of the town are the Orangerio Chateau, 
and the Auegarteii, a favourite promenade, with a marble 
bath. 

On a slope of the Habichtswald Mountains, three miles 
from Cassel, and approached by an avenue, is tlie famous 
summer palace (with park aud forest) of Wilhelmsliohe, 
sometimes called the Versailles of Germany, Napoleon 
III. resided here after the battle of Sedan. The surround- 
ing gardens are beautifully adorned with fountains, 
cascades, lakes, and grottoes, the principal fountain sending ‘ 
up a jet of water 180 feet high and 12 feet iu diameter. 
Here also is an interesting building called theLoewenburg, 
erected a century ago in the style of a fortified castle, and 
containing among other things portraits of the Tudor.s and 
Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg cascade, 
which is placed in a sort of broad ravine, thickly wooded 
on both sides. A staircase of 900 steps leads to the top. 
On oue of the landing.? is a huge rudely-carved stone figure 
of the giant Enceladus, and at the top is an octagon build- 
ing called the Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colo.ssiil 
copper figure of the Farnese Hcrciile.?, 31 feet high, whoso 
club alone is sufficiently capacious to accommodate from 
eight to ten persons. In different parts of the park, and 
especially from the Octagon, charming views are obtained. 
The park was first formed by Landgrave Frederick II. 
(whoso consort was Mary, daughter of George II. of 
England), and was finished by liis successor, after whom 
it was named, and who is .said to have employed 2000 
workmen for fourteen years in its construction 

Perhaps the earliest mention of Cassel occurs in a docu- 
ment of the year 91-3, when the name appears in the form 
of Chassala. The town was fortified by the Landgrave 
Philip the Magnanimous in the 1 6th centiiiy ; and in 1G87 
it was augmented by the formation of the Uiiper New 
Town by the Landgrave Charles. In 1 702 it was cajjtured 
by Frederick of Brunswick, after an obstinate siege, during 
which it had been defended by the French under Diesbach ; 
and not long after its fortifications were dismantled. In 
1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westplialia ; 
in 1813 it was bombarded and captured by tlic Russian 
general Cliemicheff ; in 1830, 1831, and 1848 it was the 
scene of violent commotions; from 1850 to 1851 it was 
occupied by the Prussians, the Bavarians, and the Austrians ; 
and in 1866 it passed .definitively into the pos.session of 
Prussia. Of late it has become a very thriving town, ami 
is now a very favourite residence for strangers. Popula- 
tion (1875), 50,000. 

CASSEL, a town of France, in the department of Novd. 
and arrondissement of Hazebrouck, is situated 28 miles 
N-Mk of Lille, on an isolated hill, 800 feet high, which 
commands a most extensive view in all directions. Portions 
of the three kingdoms of France, Belgium, and Lngland 
can be seen, with' 32 towns and 100 villages, including St 
Omer, Dunkirk, Ypre.s, and Osteiid. The public buildings 
comprise a castle, a communal college, and a mtiseuin, and 
the ancient mansion known as La Noble Cour dc Cassol 
is classed among the historic monuments of France. Iht 
manufactures of the to%vn arc lace, thread, stockings, 
pottcrV) leather, and oil ; and it also trades in cattle. It 
is supposed to occupy the site of the Cadellum Morinorum, 
and was curtaiuly a Roman station, as the numeious 
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remains of the Gallo-Koman period sufficiently attest It 
is frequently mentioned in the wars of the iliddle Ages, 
and was the scene of important battles in 1071, 1328, and 
1677. In 1771 General Vandamme was bora in the town. 
Population in 1872, 3250. 

CASSIA BAIIK is the aromatic bark derived from 
various species of Cinnamomum other than G. zeylanicura, 
which is the source of the true cinnamon of commerce. The 
greater part of the supply coming from China, it is some- 
times termed Chinese cinnamon. The tree or trees which 
yield the Chinese supplies are very extensively cultivated 
throughout the southern provinces of that empire, and 
grow with little call for attention in situations unsuited 
for other forms of cultivation. From various species of 
Oiniiamoraum, cassia is also obtained in Isorthern India 
and Nepal, in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Islands. The bark is imported into England in bundles, 
which are from 1 foot to 18 inches in length, and weigh 
about I ib. The bundles consist of quiUs of bark from half 
an inch to an inch in diameter, generally single, rarely 
double. The bark is much thicker than that of true 
cinnamon ; the taste is more pungent and the flavour 
less delicate, though somewhat similar to that of cinnamon. 
A large quantity of thick, woody bark, of inferior quality, 
is now imported under the name Cassia vera, or Wild 
Cassia. The properties of cassia bark depend on the 
Ijresence of a volatile oil — the oil of cassia, which is 
imported in a pretty pure state as an article of commerce 
from Canton. Cassia bark is in much more extensive 
demand on the Continent of Europe than in Great Britain, 
being preferred to cinnamon by Southern nations. Both 
oil and bark are useful in medicioe ; but their chief ns_e 
is for flavouring liqueurs and chocolate, and in cooking 
generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to distin- 
guish cassia from cinnamon, and it is a common practice 
to substitute the cheap common spice for the more valuable 
article. The adulteration may be detected b^- the behaviour 
of a decoction in presence of iodine, which, in the case of 
cinnamon, produces little effect, but ^th cassia strikes a 
deep blue colour. Cassia Buds, which have a pleasing 
cinnamon flavour, are the immature fruits of the tree or 
trees which yield Chinese cassia. They are brought in 
considerable quantities from Canton, and used as a spice 
and in confectionery. Some confusion occasionally arises 
from the fact that Cassia is the generic name of an 
extensive genus of leguminous plants, which, in addition to 
various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form a most important article of materia 
medica. 

CASSIANUS, JoAJrsES EKEiiixa, or Joan>*e3 Mas- 
siLiEXsis, a celebrated recluse, and one of the first founders 
of monastic institutions in Western Europe, was probably 
born about 360, and is supposed to have died about 
the year 448. The place of his nativity has been much 
disputed, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
monastery of Bethlehem, with Hs friend Germanus. In 
company with that monk he visited Egj'pt, and dwelt for 
several years among the ascetics of the desert near the 
banks of the Nile. In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, 
where he received ordination as deacon from the hands of 
Chrysostom. At SlarseiUes he founded two religious 
societies — a convent for nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, 
which during his time is said to have contained 5000 
inmates. In later times his regulations enjoyed a high repu- 
tation, and were adopted by the monks and nuns of Port 
Royal. He was eventually canonized ; and a festival in 
his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles on 
the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Semi-Pelagians, a sect who rejected the 
Augustinian positions that man, since the fall of Adam, is 
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by nature wholly worthless and incapable of even ri"ht 
desire, and that everything holy in him is the Divine gift, 
bestowed without reference to any merit, or even wish on 
his part ; but did not assert, with Pelagius, that man is born 
perfectly pure, and that the exercise of his free-nlll is 
sufficient to secure salvation. Cassianus maintained that 
while man is by nature sinful, he yet has some "ood 
remaining in him, and that, while the immediate gift of 
God’s grace is necessary to salvation, conversion may also 
be commenced by the exercise of man’s will. He further 
asserted that God is always willing to bestow his grace on 
all who seek it, though, at the same time, it is true that he 
sometimes bestows it without its being sought. These views 
have been held by a very large part of the church from- 
his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
The style of Cassianus is careless and even slovenly, and 
displays no marks of literary polish, but its direct simplicity 
is far superior to the rhetorical conceits and affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. He has 
left Gollationes Bairum, or conferences of the fathers of the 
desert ; Be Inslitiitione Ccenobiorinn, in twelve books, of 
which the first part gives an account of the Eastern 
monasteries, and the second contains discourses on the 
eight worst sins ; and seven books upon the Incarnation, in 
confutation of the Nestorian heresy. The first edition of 
his collected works is that of Basel, 1559 ; the best are 
those of Frankfort, 1722, and of Leipsic, 1733, which 
contain commentaries by Gazet. 

See G. F, 'Wiggers, De Joanne Cassiano 3/assilicnsi, kostock, 1821, 
1825; andGcffken, Ilisloria Scmipctayianismi, Gottingen, 1826. 

CASSINI, the name of a family of distinguished as- 
tronomers, who succeeded one another as directors of the 
Observatory at Paris for four generations. 

Giov^vnni Dojiexico Cassixi, the first and most famous, 
was born at Perinaldo, near Nice, on 8th June 1625, and 
died on 14th September 1712. He was educated by the 
Jesuits of Genoa, among whom he gained some reputation 
as a writer of Latin verse. His study of astronomy was 
introduced by a fancy for astrology ; but, notwithstanding 
the success of several of his predictions, he became convinced 
of the baseless character of the art, and thenceforth gave 
himself entirely to the pursuit of the science, in which, at 
the age of twenty-five, he had made so much progress that 
he was appointed professor of astronomy in the University of 
Bologna. Here he made the observations on the comet of 
1652 which formed the subject of his first book; in this 
he denied that comets are free from subjection to law, 
and explained them as the result of a mixture of exhala- 
tions from the earth and from the stars. About this time 
he gave a good deal of attention to experiments on the 
transfusion of blood, and on the habits and structure of 
insects. Five years later he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his ability, as a man of business, on the occasion 
of a dispute between Bologna and Ferrara caused by the 
inundations of the Po ; and his success was such that he 
was asked to continue to act as the .representative of the 
Bolognese. He was also, soon after, appointed to take 
charge of the repairing of Fort Urban ; and already he had 
gained the patronage of the Pope, Alexander VII. 
Clement IX., too, valued him so highly that it was only on 
condition that he should return to Italy after two or three 
years that he would consent to his accepting Colbert’s 
offer of the directorship of the Observatory at Paris. 
Cassini, however, became attached to his new situation, 
was naturalized, and married a French lady. On 14th 
September 1671, he commenced his observations; and his 
discoveries soon made him the best known astronomer in 
Europe, and gained him a reputation of an extravagant 
character. See Asteonojiv, toI. ii. 

Jacques C.vssrxi (1677—17-56), was the sou of Domenico 
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■Cassini. After his father’s death he became director of 
the Obseivatory at Paris, and was also appointed to the 
post of matlre des compies. His work, like his father’s, was 
purely that of an observer, and he does not appear to have 
had any adequate knowledge of the state of philosophic 
thought in his own science. Though he had some personal 
acquaintance with Newton he does not seem to have under- 
stood his theories, and he was quite ignorant of the 
discoveries of nutation and the aberration of light. 
Nevertheless, largely on account of his father’s fame, he 
■enjoyed a high reputation throughout Europe. 

Cesar Fe.a,ncois Cassini or Cassini he 'Thurv (1T14- 
1784), was son of the preceding, whom ho succeeded in 
both his appointments. Like his father and grandfather 
he was a patient and accurate observer, but such work by 
itself no longer brought renown. He published Elemens 
d’Astronomie (1740); but his most important work was 
his topographical map of France, which was completed by 
his son. 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count de Thury (1748- 
1845), son of the preceding, completed the line of Cassinis, 
who for a hundred and twenty-two years filled the post of 
director of the Obsen’atory at Paris. He appears to have 
held more philosophical views than his predecessors ; but 
his plans to improve the Observatorjq by obtaining larger 
instruments, and by other means, were cut short in 1793. 
In that year the National Assembly decreed that three of 
his pupils .should be united with him in his office, an 
arrangement to which he refused to submit. Next jmar ] 
he was in consequence imprisoned for seven months ; and 
after this he abandoned astronomy, and spent the rest of 
his life in retirement. The chief events of his life as an 
astronomer were the voj'ago which he undertook to test the 
•chronometers of Le Eoy (17G9), and his association with 
Mechain and Legendre in the work of connecting the 
observatories of Paris aud Greenwich by means of a chain 
of triangles (1779). 

CASSIODORUS, Magnus Aurelius, a Roman his- 
torian, statesman, and monk, was born at Scylaceum 
(Squillace), about 468. According to his own statement, 
he began public life under Odoacer as head of financial i 
affairs, with the title of Comes saa'aruvi largiliomim. By 
Theodoric he was raised to the highest offices ; and, while 
the Ostro-Gothic power lasted, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues which surrounded the throne, he continued (with 
the exception of a short period of retirement at the 
tyrannous close of the reign of ’i’heodoric), to regulate the 
affairs of the Western empire, and to support it by alliance.s j 
with the Eastern. After the triumph of Belisarius, ho 
retired, at seventy year.s of age, to the monastery of Yiviers, 
which he had founded in his native province of Bruttium, 
where he spent about thirty years of far more importance 
to the world than the fifty during which he held the highest 
political authority. He deserves to be reckoned as one of the • 
first and most influential of those who set the monks to 
literary work, and thus preserved the continuity of ancient 
and modern learning. He has also left a number of books, 
as the De Arlibus ac Disdplinis Liberaliuni Litcrarum, the 
De Institiitione Divinariim Litcrarum., and the De Arte 
•Grammatica, which were much valued and used in the 
liliddle Ages. But the work which is most valuable to us 
is his VariarmnEpistolaruvi Lihri XII., which contains the 
decrees of Theodoric, and of his successors, Amalasontha, 
Athalaric, Theodatus, and Titiges, and is the best source 
of our knowledge of the Ostro-Gothic empire in Italy. 
The writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, in- 
genuity,, and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness 
and an affected artificiality, and his Latin partakes much 
of the corruptions of the age. His complete works were 
published by Garet, with an account of Ida life, at Rouen, 


1679_, and Venice, 1729. See also Sainte Maithe’s Fie de 
( assiodore (Paris, 1694), and Do Buat’s account in the 
Iransactions oj the Royal Academy of Munich, vol. i. 

CASSIS, a small seaport-town of Franco, in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Ehone, stands in a narrow valley on 
the Mediterranean, 10 miles south-east of JIarseilles. Its 
harbour is small, but it has some building yards, and a 
considerable trade in fruits and muscatel wine. The 
lighthouse is situated in 42° 12' 50" N. lat. and 5° 31' 54" 
E, long. The town is supposed by D’Anville to occupy 
the site of the Roman Carsicis PoHus. It was destroyed 
by the Lombards in 573, but rebuilt in its present situation 
in the 13th century. The Abbd Barthelemy was born 
here in 1716. Population in 1872, 2976. 

CAbSlUS LONGINUS, Caius, is be.st known in 
history as one of the leaders in the assassination of Julius 
Cmsar. Little is known of his early life. In 53 b.c. he 
served in the Parthian campaign under Crassus, and dis- 
pla3'ed great courage and skill. He succeeded in bringing 
off a division of the army after the defeat of CarrbEC, and 
in the following year, 52 b.c., the government of the 
province having fallen into his hands, he was able, by 
cautious and skilful dispositions, to drive back the Par- 
thians. In 61 B.c. he was compelled to retreat before a 
large force of the Partluans under Osaces and Pacorns, but 
managed to throw himself into Antioch, a strongly-fortified 
town, which the invaders found impregnable. They were 
compelled to retreat, and Cassius, pursuing them rapidly, 
gained a complete victory. He returned to Rome soon 
after, with a large fortune, and in 49 B.c. became tribune 
of the plebs. He at first united his fortunes with those of 
Pompejq but after Pharsalia he surrendered to Ccesar, and 
was treated by him with great generosity. He was made 
one of the legates, and in 44 B,c. became praetor peregrinus 
with the promise of the Syrian province for the ensuing 
year. He does not seem, however, to have been at all 
conciliated by these favours. He w'as one of the busiest 
of the conspirators against his benefactor, and took an active 
part in the assassination on the Ides of March. Brutus 
and Cassius soon afterwards left Italy, and gathered 
together their forces in Macedonia and Syria. They 
succeeded in overcoming the slight opposition that was 
offered them in the provinces, and after taking Rhodes, 
united at Sardis to make a stand against the second 
triumvirate. They took up their position at Philippi, 
where thej' were attacked by Antony and Octavianus. The 
division under Cassius was defeated, and Cassius himself, 
thinking all was lost, commanded his freedman to slay him. 
He was buried at Thasos. 

CASSOWARY (CasuariKs), agenusof Struthious Birds, 
only inferior in size to the ostrich, and, according to 
Professor Owen, approximating more closely than any other 
living birds to the extinct raoas of New Zealand. Not 
many years ago only a single species of cassowary was 
known, but recent researches among the Australasian 
islands have led to the identification of at’ least other four 
species. Tliey arc all characterized by short rudimentary 
wings, con.sisting of four or five barbless shafts, a few inches 
long, and apparently useless for purposes of flight, of 
running, or of defence ; and by loosely webbed feathers, short 
on the neck, but of great length on the rump and back, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick hair- 
like covering. They possess stout limbs, with which they 
kick in front, and have the inner toe armed ivith a long 
powerful claw. The Galeated Cassowary {Casuanus 
qaleahis) stands 5 feet high, and has a homy, helmeWike 
protuberance on the crown of its head ; the front of the 
neck is naked and provided vdth two brightly-coloured 
wattles: the tail is not apparent. It is a native of the 
Island of Ceram, where it is said to live in pairs, feedmg 
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on fruits and herbs, and occasionally on small animals. The 
Mooruk, or Bennett’s Cassowary {Casiiarms Be)meUii),is a 
shorter and more robust bird, approaching in the thickness 
of its legs to the mOas. It differs- further from the 
preceding species in having its head crowned with a horny 
plate instead of a helmet. It has hitherto only been found 
in Hew Britain, where the natives are said to regard it with 
some degree of veneration. When captured by them shortly 
after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar ; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the 
natives. The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly 
shy and difficult of approach, and, owing to its great 
fleetness and strength, is rarely if ever caught. It eats 
voraciously, and, like the ostrich, will swallow whatever 
comes in its way. It has the curious habit, says Bennett 
{Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia), “of squatting 
down on its tarsi like a dog;” 

CASTAGNO, Andrea ded (1390-1457), a painter of 
the Florentine School, was born in 1390, probably at 
Gastagno, in the district of Mugello, and died in August 
1457. He imitated Masaccio and the naturalists of his 
time in boldness of attitude, but was deficient in grace and 
colouring. His n.ame has for about four centuries been 
burdened with the heinous charge of murder ; it was said 
that he treacherously assassinated hi.s colleague, Domenico 
Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent secret of 
oil painting as practised in Flanders by the Van Eycks. 
This charge is now at last a proved untruth; Domenico 
died four years after Andrea. , The latter is commonly 
called “ Andrea (or Andreino) degl’ Impiccati ” (of the 
Hanged Men) ; this was in consequence of his being com- 
missioned in 1435 to paint, in the Palazzo del Podesta in 
Florence, the fallen leaders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi —not 
(as currently said) the men of the Pazzi conspiracy, an event 
which did not occur until 1478, long after this painter’s 
death. One of his principal works now extant (most of 
them have perished) is the equestrian figure of Hicola di 
Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

CASTALIA, or Fons Castalius, a celebrated fountain 
in Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of 
Delphi. It was sacred to Apollo and the IMuses, and its 
water was used in the religious purifications of the “ Pythian 
Pilgrims.” From its connection with the Muses it is 
frequently referred to both by classical and by modern poets 
as a source of inspiration. For further details see 
Delphi. 

CASTAlSrOS, Don Fr.ancisco Xavier de (c. 1756- 
1852), duke of Baylen, a Spanish general, who served in the 
Peninsular War, was born at Madrid. The exact year of 
his birth is not known, but it was probably about 1756. 
He was the son of a military officer ; at the age of twelve 
he had received a commission as captain ; and, while still 
very young, he was sent to study the art of war at the court 
of Frederick the Great. His first success was at Baylen, 
where, on the 22d of July 1808, 18,000 French under 
Dupont surrendered to him. It is, however, said that the 
chief credit in this engagement is due to the iSwiss, Aloys 
Reding. In Hovember of the same year, Castanos was 
defeated at Tudela; and during the rest of the war he 
occupidd subordinate positions. He, however, distinguished 
himself at Vitoria, and was placed at the head of the army 
which -u’-as sent to assist the Allies in 1815 ; and till his 
death, which took place on the 24th September 1852, he 
held a high political position, being senator and guardian 
to Queen Isabella. 

CASTE. There are not many forms of feocial organiza- 
tion on a large scale to which the name Caste has not been j 
applied in a good or in a bad sense. . Its Portuguese origin I 
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simply suggests the idea of family ; but before the word 
came to be extensively used in modern European languages 
it had been for some time identified with the Brahmanic 
division of Hindu society into classes. The corresponding- 
Hindu word is var?ia, or colour, and the words gaii, hila, 
gotra, pravara, and Jearana are also used -iHth different 
shades of meaning. Wherever, therefore, a writer has seen 
something wffiich reminds him of any part of the extremely 
indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has used the wmrd, 
without regard to any particular age, race, locality, or set 
of social institutions. Thus Palgrave ^ maintains that the 
colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Roman period,- were 
practically castes, because by- the Theodosian code the son 
was compelled to follow the father’s employment, and 
marriage into a family involved adoption of the family 
cmploj'ment. But these collegia cipificum seem to be just 
the forerunners of the voluntary associations for the regula- 
tion of industry and trade, the Frith-gilds, and Craft- 
gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had gi-eat 
advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of 
social feeling. The history of the formation- of guilds 
shows, in fact, that they were really protests against the 
authoritative regulation of life from without and above. 
In the Saxon period, at any rate, there was nothing 
resembling caste in the strict sense. “ The ceorl w'ho had 
thriven so well as to have five hides of land rose to the- 
rank of a thegn ; his wergild became 1200 shillings; the 
value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased in proportion ; his descendants in the third gene- ' 
ration became gesitheund, Hor was the character of the- 
thriving defined; it might, so far as the terms of the custom 
went, be either purchase, or inheritance, or the receipt of 
royal bounty. The successful merchant might also thrive 
to thegn-right. The thegn himself might also rise to the- 
rank, the estimation, and status of an earl.” - It has been 
said that early German history is, as regards this matter, in 
contrast with Englisli, and that true castes are to be found 
in the military associations {Genossenschaften) which arose- 
from the older class of Dienstmannen, and in which every 
member — page, squire, or knight — must prove his knightly 
descent ; the Bauernstand, or rural non-military population 
the Biirgerstand, or merchant-class. The ministry’- of the 
Roman Catholic Church, was, however, never restricted by 
bldod relation. There is no doubt that at some time or- 
other professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus- 
Prescott ^ tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general 
rule that every man should make himself acquainted with 
the various arts, “ there were certain individuals carefuUy - 
trained to those occupations which minister to the wants 
of the more opulent classes. These occupations, like every 
other calling and office in Peru, always descended from 
father to son. The division of castes was in this particular 
as precise as that which existed in Hindustan or Egypt.” 
Again, Zurita ^ says that in Mexico no one could carry on 
trade except by right of inheritance, or by public permis- 
sion. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, and in the 
Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, barbers, 
and club-carvers are hereditary, — the separate classes being 
named matabooles, mooas, and tooas. Nothing is more 
natural than that a father should teach his son his handi- 
craft, especially if there be no organized system of public- 
instruction; it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is- 
the easiest -introduction to life for the son, and the custom. 

j History of Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, i. 382.. 

- Stubb's Constitutional History of England, i. p. 162. 

® History of Peru, i. 143. 

1 ^N^rentes classes de clicfs dans la nomidle Espagne, . 
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or reputatioH of the fattier as a craftsman is often 
the most important legacy he has to ieav^e. The value 
of transmitted skill in thd simple crafts ■was very 
great j and what rvas once universal in communities, still 
survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought irithin the general market of exchange. 
But so long as tin's process remains natural, there can 
bo no question of caste, which implies that the adoption 
of a new profession is not merely unusual, but wrong and 
punishable. Then, the word caste has been applied to 
sacred corporations. A family or a tribe is consecrated to 
the service of a particular altar, or all the altars of a 
particular god. Or a semi-sacred class, such as the Brelions 
or the Bard.s, is formed, and these, and iierhaps some speci- 
ally dignified iirofcssions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in J^eru, the priests of the Sim at 
Cuzco transmitted their office to their sons; so did the 
Quipu-cama 3 'oc, or public registrars, and the amantas and 
karavecs, the learned men and singers. Benjamin Con- 
stant^ has ventured on the ambitious generalization that 
in the South, as in Judiea and Mexico, such corporations 
were horcditaiy, but that in the North and West they were 
in general clecti-re." In many countries political considera- 
tions, or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage 
between classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the 
plebeians at Borne, or the ^wapnarat, Ads’ujrc?, or TrepioiKoi, 
and the EiAwres at Sparta. In Guatemala it was the law 
that if any noble married a plebeian woman he should be 
degraded to the caste of mazeq;ual, or plebeian, and he subject 
to the duties and services imposed on that class, and that 
the bulk of his estate should bo sequestered to the Idng,^ 
In Malagasy marriage is strictly forbidden between the 
four classes of Nobles, Hovae, Zarahovas, and Andevos, — 
the lowest of wlioni, however, are apparently mere slaves. 
All natioiis have at one time opposed themselves to marriage 
with foreigners, known chiefly as enemies; and' all nations 
have oppressed, industrially and politically, the raceswhom 
they liavo conquered. In one sense slav'ery might be called 
the lowest of castes, bccamso in most of its actual forms it 
does permit some small customaiy rights to the slave. In 
another sense, the marriage of the queen’s dauglitcr with 
a commoner might he described as an infraction of caste 
rule. 

Besides the forms of caste we have mentioned, these are 
many isolated communities which resemble one another in 
the fact tliat their members constantly intermariy, and 
which generally devote themselves to some one particular 
trade or industiy. This “endogamy” seems to be 
characteristic of early social arrangements, and therefore 
the existing specimens of eridogamous societies in Europe 
and Asia do not exhibit any high form of civilization. 
Among others may be mentioned the descendants of the 
“Bounty” mutineers, who still occupy Pitcairn Island 

^ De la Riliijion, ii. 8;J. 

- Soiiictliiiig like tliis is to Uo iVmiid in tlie Jlussi.-in notion of ichinc, 
or status according to ofiicial liiorarcliy of ranks, as modified hy tlic 
custom of mycsinilchcslvo, by ivliicii no one entering tlio puldic service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subjeet to lii.s father's 
orders. Horcditaiy nobility at one time belonged to cvciy sciTant, 
military or civil, above a certain rank, and a family remaining out of 
oflico for two generations lost its riglits of nobility ; but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state conncillovs of the 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the rasria.dwjia hHghi, or special 
rcgi.stcrs, superseded by Peter the Great's harkhalna'M hniga, or 
Velvet Book, contained a complete code of social privilege and pre- 
cedence. Peter’s “ iahcl o raiajakh” contained fourteen classes. 'PJie 
subject is treated of in the ICOO articles of the ninth volume of the 
Biissian Code Hvod Hakonof. Tlio Bussian nobility, thougli de- 
prived of tlieir exemptions from conscription, personal taxation, ami 
corijoral jinnislinicnt, still retain many advantages in tlie public ser- 
vice. ( “ J.’Hmiiiro des Tsars,” in Jtevtw dns denx Mondes, 1S76.) 

“ JuaiTos, Ilui.'of Gualanida, Tr., Bondon, 1823, 

^ .See 4", V/icc, 23 St November 2874, ■ . i 
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a community of Javans, near Surabaya, on the Tengger 
H iis, numbering about 1200 pensons, distributed in aboZ 
forty villages, and still following the ancient Hindu 
lehgion the inhabitants of various fishing villages in 
PrS Itchinferry near Southampton, 

Rirtiand _ Island, Bentham in Yorkshire, Mousehole and 
Newlyn in Mountsbay, Cornwall, Boulmer near Alnwick 
(where almost all the inhabitants are called Stephenson 
Stanton, or Stewart), Burnmoutli, Boss, and (to some 
extent) Eyeinoutli in Berwickshire, Boyndie in BaniTsliire 
Bathen in Aberdeenshire, Buckliaven in Pifeshiro, Port- 
maliomack and Balnabruach in Easter Bo.ss. In France 
may be mentioned the commune of Batz, near Lc Broisic 
in Loirc-Infdneure; many of the central cantons of 
^retagno ; the singular society called For(*atines supposed 
o be of Irish descent, and living between St Armand and 
l-ourges; the sailor population of Pauillac (Gironde), 
Granville, Arromanches, Portel (near Boulogne), and other 
fi.shing villages; the Bepublicof Andorre in the Pyrenees; 
the papermakers of Angoumois, Limousin, and Auvergne^ 
whose trade seems to have doomed them to an hereditary 
weakness of constitution ; the Marans of Auvergne, a race 
of Spanish converted Jews, accused of introducing syphilis 
into France ; the Hautponnais and Lyzelards of St Omcr, 
lyho liave also a separate Flemish dialect; the Burins and 
Sermoyers, chiefly cattle-breeders, scattered over the 
I department of Ain and the arronffissement of Bourg en 
Bressc. Tlie Vaqndros, shepherds in the Asturias Moun- 
tains ; the Jewish Chuetas of Majorca ; the Petits-Crdoies 
or Pctits-Blancs, descendants of the original French settlers 
in Bdunion, are also good e.vamples of what biologists call 
“in-and-in breeding,” as opposed to “crossing.” On a 
larger scale the Icelanders, the ancient Samaritans (now 
almost extinguished, see Times, 4th April 1874), and the 
great and prosperous Jev/ish nation, may bo c, ailed castes, 
so far as inlcmarriago is concerned. It must not be 
imagined, however, that this is a general characteristic of 
a certain stage of social development. “Exogamj’’,” or 
the rule requiring either absolutely or in certain circum- 
stances marriage with a stranger, is recognized very widely 
even^ by modern tribes, especially in Asia ; and both these 
conditions of things seem to have been preceded by a 
primitive state, in which the relations of the sexes were 
promiscuous.® This is illustrated in the case of the 
Thiinkeets, or Kolo.sches, who inhabit the coasts and 
Islands from lift. St Elias to the Fiver Nass. This singular 
tribe, which has an elective chief and sy.steinatic slavery 
(chiefly supplied from the Flatheads of Oregon), is divided 
into two castes, the ^¥ol^ and the Piaven, the symbols of 
which appear on their houses, boats, robes, and shields. 
The Wolf caste is subdivided into the bear, eagle, dolphin, 
shark, and alca ; the Eaven, into frog, goose, sea lion, owl, 
and .salmon. “The young Wolf warrior must seek his 
mate among the Bavens; and while celebrating his nuptials 
one day, he may on the next bo called to fight his father- 
in-law over some hereditary feud.” Similarly, the Kutchin 
tribe of the Tinneh family, inhabiting the Yukon, Tannnah, 
and Peel river-valleys, have a singular system of folms. 
There are three castes ; and persons of the same caste are 
not allowed to marry each other. The mother gives caste 
to the children, so that as the fathers die off the caste 
constantly changes. It also happens that when a child is 
named, the father adopts that name and drops his own. 
The sj'stem jirevents civil war.“ 

Caste in India is a quc.stion of more than historical 
interest. It is the great difficulty in the way of Govern- 
ment in framinglaws and in governing the army, of native 


® Wiiitz, Anihropolofiie dcr Naiurvulker, i. p. 482. 

® Sec HuUi On the Marriage of Near Jfin, Lonfion, 2875. 
^ Bancroft, Jlaccs of the Pacific, vol. i. 
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religious reformers in attacking the Brahmanic supersti- 
tions, and of the Protestant missionaries, who are unable 
to offer in the British society of India a sympathizing and 
protecting caste in place of that which it costs the convert 
so much to leave. Probably owing to the extent of our 
Indian Empire, and the great varieties of caste custom 
which prevail, one hears very conflicting accounts and 
opinions of the institution. Writers such as Eobertson and 
Dubois have regarded it as the great safeguard of social 
tranquillit}^, and therefore as the indispensable condition of 
the progress in certain arts and industries which the 
Hindus have undoubtedly made. Others, such as James 
Mill, denounce it as now at least a great political blunder, 
fatal to free competition, and opposed to individual happi- 
ness. The latter view assumes a state of facts which is 
denied by Mr Colebrooke, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matters. Writing in 1798 he says,^ after point- 
ing out that any person unable to earn a subsistence by 
the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of a 
lower caste or even of a higher ; Daily observation shows 
even Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. 
We are aware that every caste forms itself into clubs or 
lodges, consisting of the severa individuals of that caste 
residing within a small distance, and that these clubs or 
lodges govern themselves by particular rules or customs or 
by-laws. But though some restrictions and limitations, 
not founded on religious prejudices, are found among their 
by-laws, it may be received as a general maxim that the 
occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled merely to a 
preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, is open 
to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what 
exists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation are 
sufficient for the unlimited extension of any manufacture.” 
This is corroborated by Elphinstone," who states that, during 
a long experience of India, he never heard of a single case 
of degradation from caste; and it is illustrated by the 
experience of the British army, in which men of all castes 
unite. 

The popular notion of modern caste is that it involves 
certain restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social 
intercourse, especially that implied iu eating and drinking 
together. But how far intermarriage is permitted, what 
are the effects of a marriage permitted but looked on as 
irregular, what are the penalties of a marriage forbidden, 
whether the rules protecting trades and occupations are 
in effect more than a kind of unionism grown inveterate 
through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in what 
circumstances it may be regained, — these are questions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. It is 
very remarkable that the Vedas, on which the whole struc- 
ture of Brahmanic faith and morals professes to rest, givm 
no countenance to the later regulations of caste. 'The only 
passage bearing on the subject is in the Purusha Sukta, 
the 90th Hymn of the 10th Book of the Eigveda Sanhita. 
" When they divided man, how many did they make him ? 
What was his mouth ? what his arms ? what are called 
his thighs and feet 1 The Brahmana was his mouth, the 
Baganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his thighs, 
the Sudra was born from his feet.” Haug finds in this a 
'subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed 
to the simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and 
to the fact that in the accounts of creation there the origin 
of many things besides classes of men is attributed in the 


* Ztfe and JSssays of ll. T. Col^rookc, i. p. 104. 
“ Mistorv of India. ] 


same fanciful manner to parts of the divine person. It 
is in the Puranas and the Laws of Manu, neither of 
which claims direct inspiration, where they differ from the 
letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found on which 
all that is objectionable in caste has been based. Even in 
the Vishnu Parana, however, the legend of caste speaks of 
the four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to 
conduct springing from religious faith.” It is not till 
after the whole human race' has fallen into sin that 
separate social duties are assigned to the classes. The' 
same hymn speaks of the evolution of qualities of Brahma. 
Sattva, or goodness, sprang from the mouth of Brahma ; 
Rajas, or passion, came from his breast ; Tamas, or dark- 
ness, from his thighs ; others he created from liis feet. 
For each one of these, gunas, or primitive difterences of 
qualitjq a thousand couples, male and female, have been 
created, to which the distinct heavens, or places of perfec- 
tion of Prajapati, Indra, ilaruts, and Gandharvas are 
assigned. To the gunas are related the yngas, or ages ; 
1st, the Krita, or glorious age' of truth and piety, in 
which apparently no distinctions, at least no grades of 
excellence were known ; 2d, the Treta, or 2 )eriod of know- 
ledge : 3d, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may 
be an historical element in the legend that Pururava, a 
great conqueror of the Treta age founded caste. The 
yugas are hardly periods of historical chronology, but 
there is no doubt that the Vayu Puraua assigns the definite 
origin of caste to the Treta period. “ The perfect beings 
of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, some active, and 
some distressed, were again born in the Treta, as Brahmans, 
<fec., governed by the good and bad actions performed in 
former births.” The same hymn proceeds to e.xplain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a 
second was made, by which force, criminal justice, and 
war were declared to be the business of the Kshatriyas; 
officiating at sacrifices, sacred study, and the receipt of 
presents to belong to the Brahmans ; traflSc, cattle, and 
agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the mechanical arts and service 
to the Sudras. The Eamayana hymn suggests that in the 
four great periods the castes successively arrive at the state 
of dharma or righteousness. Thus,, a Sudra cannot, even 
by the most rigorous self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. .^Vs the 
hymn speaks iu the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation 
of Sudras as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in 
opposition to the story of a fourfold birth from Brahma is 
the legend that the castes sprang from hlanu himself, who 
is removed by several generations of gods and deini-gods 
from Brahma. Then, again, the Santiparvan alleges that 
the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was separated into 
castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood con- 
sists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons born indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste 
of Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sinks to a 
lower level. The serj^eut observes ; “ If a man is regarded 
by you as being a Brahman only in consequence of his con- 
duct, then birth is vain, until action is shown.” But this 
change of caste takes place only through a second birth, 
and not during the life which is spent in virtue. Another 
j)oetical conception of caste birth is exjrressed in the 
Harivansa.- The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the 
Sudras from a modification of smoke. The genbral result 
of the foregoing texts is that there are several contradictory 
accounts of the origin of caste, and that these are for the 
most part unintelligible. Caste is described as a late 
episode in creation, and as born from different j)arts of 
different gods, from the mortal JIanu, from abstract 
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principles, and from non-entity, dt is also described as 
coeval with creation, as existing in perfection during the 
Krita period, and subsequently falling into sin. It is also 
said that only Brahmans existed at firsd, the others only at 
later periods. Then the rationalistic theories of the 
Santiparvan upset the very foundation of caste ; viz., 
hereditary transmission of the caste character.^ It seems 
clear that when the Vedas were composed, many persons 
who were not Brahmans acted as priests, and saints, the 
“ preceptors of gods,” by their “ austere fervour,” rose from 
a lower rank to the dignity of Brahmanhood. Originally, 
indeed, access to the gods by prayer and sacrifice was open 
to all classes of the community. As the Brahmans grow in 
political importance, they make religion an exclusive and 
sacred business. We find them deciding questions of 
succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. 
While in the earlier literature there are several instances 
of Brahmans receiving instruction from the hands of 
Kshatriyas, in the Puranas and Manu death is made to 
overtake Kshatriyas who are not submissive to the 
Brahmans ; and in one case Visvamitra, the son of Gadhi, 
actually obtaitis Brahmanhood as a reward for his submis- 
sion. It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by tlio Brahmans to show 
their superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to 
the Kshatriyas, — a poetical effect which is sometimes 
spoiled by their claiming descent from their rivals. This 
brings us to a consideration of the theories which have been 
started to account for the appearance of Brahmanic caste, 
as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Hanu. James Hill, 
who invariably underestimated the influence on history of 
“ previous states of society,” has suggested that the original 
division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived 
the advantages which would result from a systematic 
division of labour. The subordination of castes he accounts 
for by the superstitious terror and the designing lust of 
power which have so frequently been invoked to explain 
the natural supremacy of the religious class. Because the 
ravages of war were dreaded most after the calamities sent 
by heaven, he finds that the military class properly occupy 
the second place. Tliis arrangement he apparently con- 
templates as at no time either necessary or wholesome, and 
as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies of caste, and 
by the degradations which the multiplication of trades 
made inevitable, Heeren " and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original 
diversity of race, and that the higher castes are possessed 
of superior beauty. The clear complexion and regular 
features of the Brahmans are said to distinguish them as 
completely from the Sudras as the Spanish Creoles were 
distinguished from the Peruvians. “ The high forehead, 
the stout build, and the light copper colour of the Brahmins 
and other castes allied to them, appear in strong contrast 
with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes ” (Stevenson, quoted by 
Miillcr, Chips, ii. p. 327).® This explanation is, however, 
generally conjoined with that founded on the tradition of 
conquest by the higher castes. There is no doubt that tho 
three castes of lighter colour (traivarnik'a), the white 

‘ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol, i., 18G8. - Icleen, i. 610, 

^ The iden of a conquering wliito race is strangely repented in the 
later history of India. Tho Kajputs and Brahmans arc succeeded by 
tlio Mussiilinan.s, tlie Turks, tlie Afghans. Tliero was an aristocracy of 
colour under tlio Moghul dynasty. But under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. Tho Brahmans of Soutlicrn India 
were a.s black as tho lowe.st castes ; the Chandalas arc said to be 
de.sconded from Braliinans. According to Manu the Chaiidala must 
not dwell within town; his sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; his 
clothes must con.sist of the mantles of deceased persons; bis dishes 
roust be iirokon pots. Surely this vituperative description must apply 
to an aboriginal race. 


Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, the yellow Vaisyas, arc, at 
least in the early hymns and Brahmanas, spolceii of as the 
Aryas, the Sanskrit-spealring conquerors, in contradistinc- 
tion to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines Dasyus. 
In fact iirya, which means noble, is derived from aryaj 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Vaisyas. Both, in his “ Brahma 
and the Brahmans,” holds that the Vedic people advanced 
from their home in the Punjab, drove tho aborigines into 
the hills, and took possession of the country lying between 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Vindbya range, “ In this 
stage of complication and disturbance,” he says, “power 
naturally fell into the hands of those who did not po.sses 3 
any direct authority,’’ f.c., the domestic priests of the 
numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regards as a con- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stoclc, which 
immigrated at an earlier period into India, jiorhaps an 
autochthonous Indian tribe. The latter hypothe.sis is 
opposed to the fact that, while the Sudra is debarred from 
sharing three important Vedic sacrifices, the Bhagasata 
Parana expressly permits him to sacrifice “without mantras," 
and imposes on him duties with reference to Brahmans and 
cows which one would not expect in tlie case of a nation 
strange in blood. But unless a previous subordination of 
castes among the conquering race be supposed, it seems 
difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having contributed 
most to the conquest must have been masters of the situa- 
tion, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans, The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there sound historical reasons for sup- 
posing that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different 
nations, or that either class was confined to one nation 1 
The hypothesis is slightly modified by Heiners,*' who 
sujiposes that instead of one conquest there may have bcen 
two successive immigrations, — the first immigrants being 
subdued by tho second, and then forming an intermediate 
class between their conquerors and the aborigines ; or, if 
there were no aborigines, the mixture of the two immigrant 
races would form an intermediate class. In the same way 
Mr Talboys Wheeler ® suggests that the Sudra may be the 
original conquerors of the race now represented by the 
Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might 
be transplanted from one land to another, from a mother- 
land to its colonies, and altered by its new conditions. 
Slilitary conquest, though it often introduces servitude, 
does not naturally lead to the elevation of the jiriesthood. 
It is unscientific to assume large historical events, or largo 
ethnological facts, or the existence of some creator of social 
order.'^ 

As Benjamin Constant® points out, caste rests on the 
religious idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, 
and the social idea of certain functions being committed to 
certain classes. The idea of physical purity was largely- 
developed under the Mosaic legislation ; in fact the internal 
regulations of the Essenes (who w'ere divided into four 
classes) resemble tho frivolous prohibitions of Brahmanism. 
As the daily intercourse of men in trade and industiy 

^ Jmtmdl of the German Oriental Society, vol. i. (quoted by Muir, 


l^e Orkine Castarmn, Gbttingeti. ® Exstory of Ineha, vol. i. 
r For a cbaracteristic appreciation of caste see Comte, tours ae 
Philosophic Positive, Vi. c, 8. Ho regards tlie liereditary traii^smifMon 
of functions under the rule of a sacerdotal class as a ars ana 
universal stage of social progress, greatly 

zation. Tho morality of caste was, he contends, ?” Z 

what preceded; but its penuancnco was inipossiblc, bcMiae^ ri 
uolitical rule of intelligenco is Iiostilo to huniau progress. I 
Lcliision of women and the preservation of industrial in^utions were 
features of casto ; and the higher priests were also magistrate., pliilo- 
sophem, artists, ciigineer.s, and physicians. 

** be la JlCliyion, ii. 8. 
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decretals, imperial constitutions, ifec., wliicli was pro- 
duced in Gaul about the beginning of the 6th century, 
aud is known to us as Quesnel’s Codex Ganoimm from the 
name of its first editor (Paris, 1675). The different 
ecclesiastical provinces possessed in addition the canons 
of their own particular, synods, and Papal decretals 
addressed to the bishops within their bounds ; and many 
Frankish prelates were in the habit of drawing up for their 
subordinate clergy short compendiums of canon law, in 
which they inserted any particular regulations the local 
circumstances demanded. These so-called Capitula Episco- 
ponnii are printed in Tols. xiii.-.'cv. of Mansi’s Sacrorum 
OoHciiio7-um Coiledio. 

The Hispana got into circulation among the Franks in 
a more or less corrupt form. One edition, which appeared 
about the middle of the 9th century, has become celebrated 
in church history as the Coiledio Pseudo- Isidoriaua or 
False Dea-etals. Everything connected with this collection 
its date, its author, its subject-matter, its purpose, has 
formed the subject of controversy, giving rise to a con 
siderable literature. AVe must here confine ourselves to the 
results of the latest criticism. 

The following particulars seem to be settled. The 
work, which is divided into three parts, was compiled by a 
single author, a Frankish ecclesiastic, between the years 
840 and 860. From his styling himself in the preface 
fsidoi'us Mercator, Bishop Isidore of Seville was mistakenly 
supposed to be the author, aud hence the name Pseudo 
Isidore. After the preface, aud some minor apocryphal 
documents, the first part contains fifty of the Apostolic 
Canons e.xtracted from the Jlispajia, and sixty .spurious 
decretals of the popes from Clement I (101) to Melchiades 
(31-1), chronologically arranged. The second part consists 
chiefly of canons taken from the Ilispana. The author has 
also used the latter as the substratum of the third part, but 
has interpolated thirty-five fictitious decretals. A supple- 
ment is appended to some of the manuscripts containing, 
with a few unimportant pieces, a series of brief regulations 
regarding processes against bishops. These are the so- 
called Capilida Augilramui (a bishop of iletz), which are 
now thought to be older than the main collection. 

Ho suspicion attached to the Pseudo-Isidore at the time 
of its appearance. On the contrary, it was everywhere 
accepted ivithout question till Cardinal Hicolas of Cusa, in 
the 15th century, e.xiiressed doubts of the genuineness of 
some of its contents. During the next hundred years the 
untrustworthy nature of the book (printed by iferlin in his 
Concilia Generalia, Pans, 1523) ivas irrefragably demon, 
•stratcd by the labours of Erasmus, the Magdeburg 
Centurlators, and especially the Calvinistic pastor, David 
Blondel. It -.was subjected to the fierce attacks of the 
Protestant Reformers, who approached the question less in 
a scientific spirit than with a desire to reveal the iniquities 
of the Church of Rome They maintained with much 
acrimony that the worlc was a deliberate forgery, under- 
taken by command, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Pope, to exalt his temporal and spiritual power. In modern 
times the controversy has been carried on chiefly by 
lawyers, and, the theological dust having subsided, it has 
become easier to define the limits within which lie the only 
probable views as, to the sources and object of the work. 
It is to be regretted that some symptoms have recently 
appeared of a revival of the former bitter feeling in con 
nection with the Old Catholic movement in Germany. 
{The Pope and the Council, by Janus, 3d. ed., London, 
1870). 

The idea is exploded that the False Decretals were the 
invention of their author’s brain, fabricated for purposes 
of Papal aggrandizement, ilany of the apocryphal .por-- 
tions (the Apostolic Canons, Ac.) had been for centuries in 
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circulation as genuine. Of the decretals a considerable 
number are authentic, though antedated and ascribed to 
early popes to give them the authority of antiquity, while 
others embody the traditional contents of actual but lost 
decretals. The sources from which the compiler prin- 
cipally borrowed his materials were the Bible, the fathers, 
genuine canons and decretals, Roman law from the West 
Gothic Breviary of Alaric, the works of Rufinus ami 
Cassiodorus on ecclesiastical history, and the biographies 
of popes in the Liber PonOjicalis. It is now admitted by 
Protestant writers that the compilation was produced in 
the interest not of the Pope but of the bishops, in order, by 
protecting them from the oppression of temporal princes 
on the one hand and ecclesiastical councils on the other, to 
correct some abuses prevailing among the Franks. The 
tendency of the authorities collected was to support a right 
of appeal to tlie Pope in every causa major, i.e., process 
where a bishop was concerned, and to make the permission 
of the Pope a necessary preliminary to the assembling of a 
provincial council. This arrangement did not really secure 
the independence of the episcopate. It merely shifted the 
supreme control from a body of men to a single individual, 
in .accordance with the constitutional ideas of the Middle 
Ages. 

Jt 13 still a matter of controversy how far the course of 
ecclesiastical history has been uifluenced by the False 
Decretals. On the one hand it is maintained, chiefly by 
Roman Catholic writers, that they effected no essential 
alteration on the previous constitution or discipline of the 
church, that they merely gave the form of enactment to 
the prevailing ideas of the time on church government, and 
that the latter would have developed in the same direction 
had no such compilation ever appeared. It is argued 
reasonably enough that if any great innovation had been 
introduced the genuineness of the work would not have 
remained so long unchallenged. Some Protestant uniters 
on the other hand assert that the Papal claim to absolute 
supremacy, over councils and hierarchy within the church 
and the laity without, was a pretension unknown till the 
9th century, and entirely based upon the False Decretals. 

The truth probably lies between the two views. The 
influence of the Pseudo-Isidore has been greatly overrated. 

But it cannot be denied that the embodiment in a definite 
shape of the indistinct but yet perceptible tendency of 
church development in the 9th century was of considerable 
service to the popes during the struggle of the Hilde- 
brandine era. (The latest and best edition of the False 
Decretals is Decretalcs Pseudo-Isidorianae et Capitula 
Angilramni, by Hinschius, Leipsic, 1863.) 

Other sources of church law prior to the Decretum of 
Gratiaii may be mentioned. Many laws on the rights and 
duties of the clergy were contained in the different com- 
pilations of Roman law (Theodosian and Justinian codes. 

Julian’s Epitome of the Novels, and the Breviary of 
Alaric) aud the Leges Barbarorum (especially the Lex 
Ripuaria Bajuvariorum.OLaA. Alamannorum). Of a similar 
character were some of the capitularies of the Frankish 
kings, a collection of which in four books was made by the 
Abbot Ansegisus of Fontanella in 827, and officially pro- 
mulgated. A more important collection from an eccle- 
siastical point of view was that of Benedict, a deacon of 
Mainz (Benedictus Leviia), who, by order of Bishop Otgar Benedictus 
of Mainz compiled a supplement to Ansegisus in three Devita. 
books about the year 850. . In addition to capitularies the 
work comprises extracts from the above-named Roman and 
German sources, from the Bible, penitential-books, the 
fathers, and other ecclesiastical writers, as well as canons 
copied apparently from the Hispana and Dicnyso-Hadriana 
It resembles the Pseudo-Isidore in containing much apo- 
cryphal matter in the form of false capitularies directed to 
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tha removal of certain grievances of the Frankish episcopate. 
Being circulated as a supplement to Ansegisus it gained 
a considerable reputation, but was never officially recog- 

izsd.^ Tlie llhvL 'nCP'Yi.'ii nl /}<! 
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Detlioata. 

Regino of 
Priira. 


Decretum 

Burchardi. 

Pannormia. 


— ^ k/u,u »ra.o liovci UillUllliiy rtJUO^- 

Libri pccni- nized.^ The lihri pcenitentiales, or manuals of j)enance, are 
ontialea. of importance as the foundation of the criminal branch of 
the canon law. The earliest ones of any note in the 
Western Church originated in England and Ireland, as for 
instance the Libei- Davidis {liisb) of the 4th century, the 
penitential of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
7th century, and in the 8th those of the Venerable Bede 
and of Egbert, archbishop of York. The Irish church - 
discipline was introduced among the Franks, by whom the 
Pcemtentiale Columbani and the Oanones and Judicia 
Gnmnieani (two Irish missionaries) were extensively used - 
(Consult Jacobson in Herzog’s Real - Encyclopddie, art. 

Bussbiicher.”) The development of church-law was 
further influenced by the Ovdmes Romani, or books of 
ritual, the Ordines Judieiorum, or rules of procedure in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the collections of fomnulce or 
precedents used in the preparation of formal or official 
notably the Liber Biurnus, a pontifical coUec- 

The Pse^ido-Isidore continued to be the chief repertory of 
canon law till the time of Gratian; but many other 
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of chrono^riT"^?“® according to systematic instead 
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was regarded as a branch of theology, and was studied onlr 
m the seminaries attached to cathedrals or monasterief 
Gratian, a Camaldolensian monk of Bologna, first taimht itOrn- 
as a separate science towards the middle of the°l-rth 
century. The school of Homan law founded in that cltv 
thirty or forty years before by Irnerius was then flourishin/ 
and Gratian, hying within the sphere of the new moyement 
became ambitious of introducing a similar scientific cultiya’ 
tion of canon law. He selected the whole subsistin.^ law 
of the church from among the hiass of canons, decretals 
writings of the fathers, and ecclesiastical historians &c’ 
and digested it into the systematic work since called’ after 
him the Becretum Gratiani, ivhich soon superseded all 
preceding compilations. It was early known by the name 
of the Concordia Biscordantium Canonum, from an expres 
Sion in one of the authors notes auctoritatumdmonlntia 
ad concordiam revocari”) ; but whether Gratian himself 
niade use ot either name is uncertain. The work consists 
of three parts (^larfes). The first, treating of the sources of 
canon law and of ecclesiastical persons and offices, is divided 
according to the method of Paucapalea, Gratian’s pupil 
The d^l^nciiones which are subdivided into cnLiL’ 

The second part consists of 36 causce (cases proposed Tov 

Sed'by the e" "f pa^fones (the several questions 
raised by the case), under each of which are arranged the 

Zstbn'^Bur bearing on the 

question But causa -xxxiii. quccsiio 3, headed Tractatus 

de Pcemteniia.r^ divided like the main part intrseven 
mrf ^ wr-? several canones. The third 

“encZto the"fimt°'T-''i*"“®*‘’‘^°^ AVodoof 

i ecc esiasticas, dist. .xvifi. or c. f d \v& 

sepaS Ltk ' 

D. ii. de pceiiit P®'”*' 

D. I de consecrat., or c. 12, D. I. de'^fonsecr^ 

the S ^ of 

same weight as the text nf entitled to the Dicta 

ing from the "fathpi-nf ’ authority as emanat- Gratiani. 

“ Mea ” A,;f s', 5 n? “ 

additions made by Grati-in’s Z^-fD ^oPPo^ed to be Pales, 
equal credit with the rest of ?h^'^ ^f'^oapalea, and are of 
modern editions with thp work. The notes in the 

Oorrectores RomZiJt ^oni.” are by the 

the sanction of Pope Gregory Xllf 

dowrrth7yZ7it“^ the Papal decretals . 

owing to the sHuggles^ohh^nZ^ the following century, 
general extension M ecclesiastic^nK^^-Z*^ emperors, and the 
constitutions increased greatly 

III. alone (paler m-Al i <3 coi i T frequency. Innocent 
These constitutions went bv tl ° Published 4000 laws. 
ffanies (i.e., extra decretum Grni ^ decretales extrava 

known coUections of them^vp ‘^be fifteen 

to that of Gregory IX. are )^bmh in.conti-ast 

attained a high reputation in in ^ ^°^^P^^^l^anesAntiqu(p. Compila. 

and the coLa don- 

^^'travagantium of Bishon D ^^bem, is the Breviarium 

noteworthy as the modd of of.Pavia,s which is 

collections. It is divided inZ subsequent 

into five books treating. nfA/i \ 


Pmtod in Dabbe. Anii^ux ColUctiones Becretali 


turn, Paris, 1609. 
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ecclesiastical officials and judges ; (2) procedure in ecclesi- 
stical courts ; (3) rights, duties, and property of, the 


^ ^ j ,7 i ^ ' 

ejergy; (4) law or mamage; (5) criminal law and 
ecclesiastical discipline. This order is briefly summed, uj) 
in the foHotving hexameter 


Jtniea, Jadicium, dents, Connnbia, Crimea. 


The comp, iertia and comp, quinta are the only two that 
received the Papal sanction. 

2. The second ptart of the Corp/uaJurii Canoniciis made 
up of the following four collections of decretals t — 

(a.) Decretals of Dretjory IX . — The same causes that 
occasioned the compilation of the Decretum. induced Poi>e 
Gregory IX. to commission his chapJain, Eaj.mond of Penna- 
forte (near Barcelona), formerlya professor of canon lavr in 
Bologna university (and since canonized), to digest into a 
code the decretals since the time of Gratian. The usual 
arrangement in five hooks vras ohser/ed, and these were 
subdivided into tituli, consisting of vxpita in chronological 
order. It was compfleted in four years, and officially 
promulgated iu 1234. Its original name was Libri extra 
(sc. Decreturd) v/hich was abbreviated to X. for convenience 
in citation, e.g., cap. 9, X- de eo qui cognovit (iv. 13), 
or c. 9, X. 4, 13 refers to the 4th hook, title 13, chap. 9. 
The laws are in the form of decisions pronounced in cases 
submitted to the Pope from all parts of Christendom. 
Among these are several cases from England and Scotland. 
(For a list of the latter see Dedesiee Scolicanos Statida, ii. 
232). Eaymond, in accordance with the Pope’s instruc- 
tions, omitted such facts and other matter as he considered 
irrelevant to the case in hand. These so-called jMctes 
decis's (generally indicated in the text by the words 
'* et infra” or shortly “et j.”) have been restored iu modem 
editions, since vrithout them the law is often to us unintel- 
ligible. 

(i.) The Ziier dextus vras published by Pope Boniface 
VIII, in 1298. It contains the decretals down to that 
date from the time of Gregory’s collection, and aetpuired its 
name from being intended as a supplement to Gregory’s 
five books. In one important respect it differs from the 
iatter. Instead of a case being stated with the Papal 
decision thereon, abstract rules of lav.- are laid down, 
extracted originally, no doubt, from actual judgments. A 
series of eighty-eight lieyuloe Juris, chiefly borrowed from 
Koman lav/, are appended to the work, having been added, 
it is said, by the civilian Dinus to procure its accept- 
a;ice among the leyistas of Bologna. In citing from the 
Liber Sextus it is usual to give the number of the chapter, 
vritli the abhreviation “in vi’"” or “in 6,” the number 
of the book, and the number and rubric of the title, e.g., 
c, 1. in de const. L, 2, or c, 1. de const, in 6, L 2. 

(c.) The Clementina ;. — By direction of Pope Clement "V. 
the canons of the Council of Vienne in 1311 (at v,'hich he 
presided, the Papal court having been transferred to 
Avignon), and his own decretals before and after that date, 
vrere collected and pmblished in 1313. They were almost 
immediately vrithdravrn again for revision, and were pro- 
mulgated in their present form by his successor Pope John 
XXIL in 1317, under the name of Consiiluliones dementis 
Papee V. or Clementina:. The mode of citation is either 
by the chapter, the title-rabric, the words ‘*in Clementinis,” 
and the number of hook and title (^.y,, c. 1. de surnma trin. 
in Clem. L 1,), or by calling the chapker itself the Cle- 
mentina, and ^ding its number, with the title-rubric, and 
numbers of book and title {e.g., Clem. 1., de summa trin. 
L 1). 

(</.) The Extravaga-ntes . — ^The Clernentinm were the last 
of the collections formally promulgated by the p>opes. In 
the 1.5th century the term Corpus Juris Canonici was 
applied to the body of lasv composed of the Decretum. and 


the collations of Gregoty, Boniface, and Clement, a.s 
appears from the canons of the cotmcils of Constance and 
Easel The more important of the decretals omitted from 
the dementinm or issued subsequently (distinguished from 
those in the Corpus Juris Canonici by the name “ Extra- 
' vagantes”) v/ere circulated or added in the manuscrifits as 
f a suptpilement to the Corpus Juris, and studied along with 
' it at the universities. Two coUectiocs of them vrere printed 
by Jean Chappuis in his edition of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, published at Paris in 1500. The fir;,t, •'.vhich 


was entitled Extravagantes Joannis XXII., comnrised Eitm-.-a 
twenty constitutions of that pope, arranged in fourteen of 


titles. The second collection was called Exlrarogantes^^^^^ 
Communes, and consisted of 73 decretals is-sued in the^j^J" 
period from Boniface Vm. to Sixtus V. (1298-1484), Coismcne 
sy.stematically arranged according to the traditional scheme 
of five hooks (“sed vacat liber quartus,” devoted in pre- 
vious compilations to the law of marriage;, divided into 
I titles and chapters. The foUovring ezampfles will exjdain 
j the method of citing the first and second collections lIo4e of 
1 resfiectively : — c. un, Xvag, lo, xxil 12, or (mentioning citzUcn. 
j the rubric of the title) c. un. de ticems in Extrav. lo. xxii. 

! (12),and c. 2, Xvag. comm. HL 2, or (giving the title-rubric) 

I c, 2, de jjneb. ei dig. in Extrav. comm. IIL 2, Neither 
( collection was sanctioned as such ; each decretal is inde- 
1 pendent, and authoritative p-rojrrio vigore. The two sets of 
I Extravagante-s being retained in subsequent editions have 
become by use and wont part of the Corpus Juris Canosiici. 

They received a semi-official approval by being included in 
the edition revised by the CorrecUrres liomani (a learned f'cnectm 
commls-sion appointed by Pius IV. in 1563), and publi.'.bed f-omaci. 
as the authorized text by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. 

The different portions of the Corpnis Juris Canonici Orrmi/. 
stand to each other in the relation of lex prior and lex 
posterior, so that in cases of contradicrion the latest in date ^ 
is preferred. The same rule is applied to the single capita 
or lav.'s of the private collectiorus (the Decretum and the 
Extravagantes), but not to tho.se of the other books, v.-hich 
v.'ere pu’olished as official codes, and the different capAta of 
v/hich are ail regarded as bearing the date of promulgation 
of the whole. A distinction is also made respecting the 
authority of the rubrics of the titles. Those found in Rttlrics. 
the Decretum, irrespective of the fact that they are not tne 
work of Gratian, have no sanction except that of usage ; 

Vr'hile in the decretals of Gregory, Boniface, and Clenient 
the rubric 


iric {rubruni) has as much authorit}' as the text 
x), both having been issued together. The sum- 


• {nigrurd), 

j maria, or sumrnce, prefixed to the canons and chapters 
j emanate from the glossators, and have no legislative 
authority. But they generally state the substance of the 
lavs' correctly, and are useful for purposes of 2 nterpre 1 .a 1 .iOn- 
j The Superscripliones Capitulorum, firing the source and j 
j date of a law, and in the case of each decretal, the^ person ^ 
: to whom it vras addressed, are, so far as we Imow, in theii 
i original state, but are not to he depended upion in aU epes. 
i X few of Gregory’s decretals, for instance, bear the dates 
; 1235 and 1236, whereas we know they must have_ been 
' pronounced prior to the promulgation of the collection in 
123-1. No decretal anterior to 1298 i' of authority unless 
! found in the Decretum or the collections of Gregoiy or 
^ Boniface. The Clementinoe and Extravagantes, on the con- 
i trary, are not exhaustive for the period they cover, mid 
I omission from them does not affect the credit oi an other- 
I wi.se genuine constitution. Andre (Cours de Droit Canon, 

■ ^d., 1860, voL iii p- 151) gives a li-st of tne apo- 


U CM., * c y Ti 4 1 

cryohal laws in the Decretum and Gregory’s DecreUxls.^ 
‘ nunierons in the former, owing to Gratian s 


They are more - , , - . 

having selected his materials from the older compilations 
instead of the original sources, many of which were iost, 
and are of no authoritv except so far a.s adopted by snl>- 
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setiuent church usage. But the few spurious decretals in 
Gregor }’'3 collection are of eq^ual authority with the others, 
the whole having received the papal im.'pTimo.iuT. The 
constitutions in the Liber Sextus, Glementince, and Extra- 
vagants are aU genuine. 

Liber Sep- The Lihet' Septimus Becretalinm, which appears in a 
iiiaui. supplement to some editions of the Corpus Juris, is a mere 
private collection formed by Peter Matthaeus, a_ lawyer of 
Lyons, in 1590. The Iiistitictiones Juris Canonici of J. P. 
tionei Lancelot tus of Perugia are of the same character, but they 

Lancslotti. useful and trustworthy compendium and are of 

considerable authority. They were written, as the author 
tells us in his preface, to complete the parallel between the 
two Corpora Juris, civil and canon. The Becretum, of the 
canonists corresponded to the Pandects of the civilians ; the 
Becretals of Gregory to the Code ; the Liber Sextus, Cle- 
mentinis, and Bxti-avaganis to the Novels. At the Pope’s 
suagestion Lancelot undertook to supply a test-book cor- 
responding to the Institutes of Justinian. He completed 
and published it in 1563, but official confirmation never 
followed. 

Editions. The latest and most correct edition of the Corpus Juris Camnici vs 
by .ffimilius L. Richter (2 vols. 4to, Leipsic, 1839), of which a 
second edition is in the press. But it has not superseded that of J. 
11. Boehmer (2 vols. 4to, Halle, 17-17), which is rendered valuable 
by his notes and copious indices, and contains much useful supple- 
mentary matter, including the tiler Septimus and Lancelot’s /nstf- 
tutions. 
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IIL 1Iedi=;v<u:, Histoet. — From the 12th century 
Bologna university posse-ssed two faculties of law — a civil 
and a canon. The members of the latter were called doctores 
decretoruvi {a degree which required sis years’ previous 
study) corresponding to the doctores legum of the civil law. 
Those who graduated in both faculties were doctors utriusque 
Juris. The students were classed as canonistae or decretistce 
and civilistre or legkta. The system of tuition was oral 
(lecturce) with minute study of the original authorities. 
E-vijlanatoiy notes (glosses) were added by many of the 
professors (hence called glossatores) to their copies of the 
te.xt, written either on the margin or between the lines. 
These were tramscribed along with the text in the manu- 
scripts circulating among the students. Gradually the 
glosses took the shape of a consecutive commentary (appa- 
ratus) in which the author incorporated what was most 
valuable in the notes of his predecessors. One of these 
always came to be accepted as of more authority than the 
rc.st, and on that account was entitled in the manuscripts 
Gtossa Ordinaria, or simply Glossa. Such are the gloss on 
the Deci'ttum by Joannes Teutonicus (1212), revised and 
supplemented by Bartholommus Brixensis (of Brescia) in 
lJ5b, and that on Gregors Becretals by Bemarduj 
Parmensis (1266). The ordinary gloss of the Liber Sextia 
and Clementines is by Joannes Andrese (1348), the authoi 
of the Arbor Consanguinitaiis et AjJinitatis since inserted 
m Decreiurn. (The .last edition of the Corpus Jurh 
Canomci, with the gloss, was published in 1671, 3 vols. 
fob Lyons, sumpt. Huguetan et Barbier.) Abridgement' 
ot the text, giving briefly the substance of the titk.s fn theii 
order, with cross references, were composed under the name 
01 Stimime or Butincliones. The more intricate doctriner 
were e.xpbined in writings called Repetitiones at greatei 
length than \%as suitable to the lecture-room. The law wai 
mso expounded by means of real or fictitious cases, of whici 
digits were compded {casus) for use by those who tool 
par. m the disputatioim or moots, which were regularli 
add {qwxshon^y These were conducted by d^eren' 
pro essors on different days, and hence were often mmec 

Veiienah Lc. Collections were made of unsettled anr 
controverted points ( DissauJones Bominorum) and of 


or tnavims of law (Brocarda, Brocardica, Pareemia, or BrocanJs. 
Regulce Juris). In both faculties law was at this time 
cultivated in a thoroughly practical spirit, and their friendly 
rivalry and mutual influence were beueficial to both. The 
mode of study was similar in the other European schools, 
which were all modelled after those of Bologna or Paris. 

The church was thus supplied by the universities with 
a well-educated class of lawyers for administering the 
B nri ness of the ecclesiastical courts—tho^e institutions 
which contributed so much to the growth and renown of 
the canon law. Their development was gradual but 
steady. The primitive Christians, in pursuance of apostolic 
precept (1 Cor. vi. 1-6), submitted their disputes to the"'“U“u* 
decision of their bishops, and it was enacted by several 
early councils that questions between churchmen should be • 
settled by a spiritual tribunal. The -episcopal jurisdiction 
was extended by Constantine to all matters which the con- 
tending parties agreed to submit to it. This so-called 
Audientia Episcopalis was confirmed by several later AudienUs 
emperors, and the bishop’s sentence was enforceable by the^p^- 
civil magistrate. By a law of Justinian, actions against 
the clergy were directed to be brought before the bishop 
in the first instance. In course of time the church-courts 
absorbed many departments of civil jurisdiction. All 
matters connected in the most distant way with the church 
or religious duties were deemed proper subjects for disposal 
by her tribunals. The clergy dispensed the sacraments, 
and their assistance was required on the occasion of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Hence the, curias 
christianitatis took cognizance of questions relating to 
legitimacy, marriage, and succession. They assumed juris- 
diction over not only the clergy, but all who were under 
the obligation of religious vows {e.g., Crusaders), as welt 
as widows and orphans {personce miserabiles) and minors. 

In the department of criminal law they were particularly 
active, punishing both ecclesiastical and religious offences, 
such as heresy, simony, blasphemy, sacrilege, and violation 
of personal and social morality (adulterj’, bigamy, fraud, 
perjury). For the administration of this extended judicial 
system the church had to enact her own rules of procedure, 
which were generally a great improvement on those 
prevailing in the civil courts. In fact it was by no means 
an evil at that period of European history that the 
administration of the law should fall into the hands of the 


Clergy, wno were the best educated men of their time, and 
had many of them been trained as lawyers in the schools of 
Bologna and Paris. The Teutonic and Gothic codes were 
very imperfect in most branches of the law, and the civil 
and criminal procedure of the native tribunals was far from 
settled. Their criminal law was little more than an 
elaborate system of fines, graduated according to the race 
or rank of the victim or the criminal. Evidence in our 
sense of the word was unknown, and innocence could only 
rely for protection on compurgation, ordeal, or judicial 
combat. Hence the people were, during several centuries, 
well content to resort to the church courts. The exemption 
clergy from civil jurisdiction was in accordance with 
the Teutonic principle that a man should be tried by his 

tliankful to take shelter behind 
the church from the fines and exactions of the feudal courts, 
which were inflicted less in the interests of justice than for 
the profit ot the overlord. 

In the domain of public law the influence of the church 
was conspicuoms. She may be said to have originated 

international law. The ancient Eomans regarded Interna- 
aU foreigners m hastes. Christianity inculcated the tioi;al Uv 
pnncip e o the brotherhood of nations. The popes acted 

and between 
protected the weak against the 
Si right against might. The principle grew up 
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that inteniational quc-ationa ohould be decided according to 
law and Ohriatiaii morality, and tliat war, v/hcn inevitable, 
filiouid be conducted according to recognized rulea laid 
down in the intereata of humanity. The nyiitem of church 
adrniniatratinn nerved ms a model for that of the etate, 
which in medimval tiniea waa frequently controlled by 
eccleaiiujticH. The conatituticmal dutiea of a covereign to 
hia people were boldly a'inertcd by the church, JCiriga were 
taught that there were obligation^ for dhicharging which 
they were retiponnible to fJod, and that if thcae v/cre 
neglecte'l their Hubjecta juight be abaolved from their 
allegiance. In after timea the enemiea of tfie cJiurch 
borrowed Home of tlieir mo.at eliective weapona from her 
ow'n armoury. The writera on the law of nature and of 
nation;), who headed the rebellion again.at the cncroaehmenta 
of eecleaiaatical jnriadiccion, adopted tnany principlea which 
are to be found in tlie Cor/tun Juris Cdnwiici, wJjere we 
may alao trace the germa of isome leading doctrinea of the 
IVench Jievolntion, 

The canon law auited the civilization of the -Middle 
Ages, It Wiia natural tlnit a ayaten/, claiming to regulate 
tlie moati)nporlant concerna of practical life, admimV-tered 
by courta which, though bulongiug to flilioreut jrationa, 
were under the control of one central authority, ajui 
developed under the direction ui ii aueeeaaiou of itble 
legialatora, auch aa Ifildebratid and Innocent Ilf,, ahould 
tjilce the lead in forming tlie character and reconciling the 
conflicting intereata of tiie riaing nationalitiea. The oinon 
law waa not ao much an independent ayideiij of law aa a 
method of aeleetlng what v/aa heat from the exi.)ting ayatcma, 
,and tranaforming it, by the iielp of Ohrifttiau morality and 
feeling, into one liomoguneoua, eclectic whole. Much of 
the Homan clement in the common Jawa of JCiirope at the 
preaeiit day haa deaeended indirectly through the canon 
lav/, thougli modern juriata are too apt to ignore thia and 
expreaa their oblig.ationa to the ancient aourcea alone. 

'J'he decline of the oimm law kept pace with that of the 
church from v/iiicli it aprang. The atrife of popea and 
antipope.a, the increaaed atrength of national feeling prompt- 
ing the prelatea to take tlieir liovereign'a partia hiaquarrela 
with the papacy, the .arrogance of the ecclouiritical courta, 
tlie ficformatiou, the I’l'eiieli lievolution, in abort, all thoao 
ciiUKca tliat weakened tlie cliurch’a power and influence, 
were prejudicial to the authority of the eaiiori law. And 
iiov/ that every country in Europe poa icaiiea, if not si code, 
!it all cveiita a matured ayatem of national hiv/, the Corjnm 
Jurit (Janoimi poaaea.aea little more than an hiatorical and 
jcientific interc-at, 

IV, FitnaK;."!' AaTHoniTV, — Ovnuany, — ^'I’lie Canon Lav/ 
ia atill the common law of both aeetioiia of the Clirh.tiau 
church of Oermany, and in purely religioii.a and ecele- 
aiaatical queatioiia ulfecting their internal affairu it ia 
applicable, ao far aa not altered by modern ehiirch atandarda, 
(Such are, for the Itoman Cathollca, the caiiona of the 
Tridentine (IiTLo-lhO,'}) and Vatican council.a, 

and Uie varioua concordata with the temporal j)oy/tr ; for 
the Proteatarita, the evangelical confeaaioria (Augaburg, A'c.) 
and the Couclusa Corporis JCvaii{/elir.orum 
The rebitiona of the diil'ereiit churcliea v/it)i the ctate are 
regiilated ezcliiaively by the hiw of the land. In a qiiea- 
tion of private law the canon lav/ liaa no validity aa an 
independent aoiirce. Till tlie end of Jaat century both 
the civil and canon lav/a were by cicatom received aa 
authoritative in Germany, They were applied nniycnjally 
in the civil courta, and the canon law aa the lex jmUrior 
w.%a preferred in caaeof conflict, Thei'.e tv/o ayctema, along 
v/ith the feudal cu:jtom.a, v/ere the three eoii.atitiient elementa 
of the common lav/ or Cciueines Jtnekt, The juriadictiou 
of the latter ia now confined by the proviiaiona of the | 
modern codea to about one-third of Germany. Within that , 


;irea t]u: Corpus Juris Cauonici may be qiiotcil to Jiid in 
interpreting a doubtful point of cmniiiou biw. In oilmr 
v/ordii, it ia of hi.’itorical but not of legi.ilalivc autimrity. 

_ /'V«i/cc,~The Coimtituent Aaacmbly, after abolialting frft.n 
titheaand religiou.a ordera aiul iieeulurizing ehiirch pMiperiy, 
auperaeded the canon itnd all other Jawa for tiie g((yernnif;iit 
of the ehureh by the Conslitutiou Civile ,U (JUrf/e, enacted 
in J7U0, Eiii.ally, in 1703 the Convention iiuppiei-a.d 
altogeiiier the Cliri.itian religion and it.a iiiKtitution;!. Since 
the reatoration of the Churcii in the beginning of lliia 
century, both ita internal government and external relation;) 
Intve been regulated exclii/jively by civil eniict)))ent, Ijii a d 
on the concordat between Wapoleot) f, .-duI Pope Pin., Vll. 
(1801}, and the Articles Ornauvnics which followed in 

m)2. 


JCiKjland. — The Canon I.aw ia of no intrin)jio oldigaiinn Pn:;! 
in Jojgland, The J'lngliah jieople have in all .age a );how )i )> 
firm determination that neither the imtional eliurch nm 
the mitional law )!hould be aiibject to the P)i|.al legi.dation 
or juri.adjetion, Aa early im 1138 Arelibiahoj. 'I’heobidd of 
Canterbury brought over Vaeariiia anrl other lea)j)(;d 
eccleaiaaliea from Italy to introduce the )!tudy of civil jind 
canon lav/ i))to F.ngland, The bi.'ihojn jind clergy vigor- 
ou))ly fiupported the new iiy))tem )io favourable to their 
order ; hut tlie nobility and laity gener)il!y itdiiered t,o tiie 
old common law with great ])ertinaeity. The cmiteat waa 
practically decided •when in tiie J 3th eentiny the (loiirL of 
Common PJciia waa fixed at Weatminater. 'I'liia bronglit 
together the practitionera in mimiciiial law v/ho Jiad been, 
v/liile the court v/inf ambulatory, dhiperaed tbrougliout the 
kingdom, and ahortly afterv/arda the victory of common 
law w,aa made aecure by the eatabliidimeiit of the Inna of 
Court and Chancery for the education of youth in muni- 
cipal lav/. 


The ayatem ailrniniatered in the ajuritiial courta ia 
kiiov/n a!) “ the king’a eceleaiaalical law." ft in haaed on 
the canon lav/, a knowledge of wliieh ia highly m.efiil to 
the JCngliah ecelesiaatieal lawyer, Hut only auch portion;) 
of the canon law have been adopted aa liave been ajuie 
tinned by the national legatine and provincial conatitutiona, 
the Htatulea of llie resdm, and immemori!)! cliuich uaage. 

TJ)c canon law, though not binding /'//•c./.m viyore, in one 
of the liourcea of the common law of England. The rulea 
for the deacent of land, for inatance, are borrowed wholly 
from that ayatem, J'ut England aaaimilated leaa of it than 
other coimtriea, or than might Jiave been adopted by 
beraelf v/ith advantage. It waa not that the Engliah 
jieople cojifiidered the proviaiona of the canon law inferior to 
their own cuatoma ; they v/ere aa a rule entirely ignoiant 
of it, Jiiit tlieir atrugglea againat appeala to I'ome and 
other claima of eceleaiaatical juriadietioii roiiaed the feelmg 
of the nation. They atoutly atood up for tlieir commt.n 
hr//, ciimhroua and even harbaroiia in aome rcrtpecta aa it 
v/ici, not l.eeaii.'ia they thought it perfect, hut l.ecauae they 
were rcaolved to loamige their own concerna after their 
own faahion. At the parliament of -Merton (1330) when 
the biiihopa propoacd that legitiimilion by aiib.secjuent 
mariiage idiould be Jegalized, alleging that h'jly cluireli 
(that ia, the canon law) aanclioried laicli legitimation, all 
the carb and barona, wo are told, v/ith one voice an-aweied, 
“ iVoluinua legca Angliai mutari," Thus incident iJioy/.; 
that even at that i.-arly date canon law waa of no anthotity 
urilc;) i aanctioned by the Jaw of the land for the decrclal 
(e, 0, X. qiii lilii hint legitimi, iv, 17) alluded to by the 
bi-ahoj;.} waa addre.aaed by Pope Alexander HI. to the 
biabop of Exeter in 1173, and waa incoq.oratcd in the 
Lecretala of Gregory promulgated in 1331, f.vo yea.-a 
before the parliament of -Nferton, _ 

Sr.ollavd.—ritvbi'd\ eauaea conduced to the provioiona. of 
the canon Jav/ being exten.uvely adopted by the law of 
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ScothBd. During tiie 16tlj. and ITtli centuries canon law 
was pubUcly taugbt in the Scottish univeratiesj and from 
a very early period it was the custom of the Scottish yout 
to resort for purposes of study to foreign countnes, whence 
many of them returned doctors in ntroque jure. A wide 
iurisdiction was exercised by the consistorial courts, from 
which for many centuries an appeal to Eome was rampetent, 
and at one time half of the senators of the CoUege of 
Justice were necessarily clerical, while all were learned in 
both ciril and canon law. Conveyancing, moreover, w^ 
in the hands of clerical notaries, who, tiU 1469, were, like 
those of Europe generally, appointed exclusively by the 
emperor and the Pope. But though one of the f antes juris 
Scotice, canon law never was of itself authoritative in 
Scotland. In the canons of her national provincial 
councils (at whose yearly meetings representatives attended 
on behalf of the king) that country possessed a^ canon law 
of her own, which was recognized % the parliament and 
the popes, and enforced in the courts of law. lluch of it, 
no doubt, was borrowed from the Corpus Juris Cauonici, 
the Tridentine standards, and the English provincial 
canons. But the portions so adopted derived their 
authority from the Scottish Church. The general canon 
law, unless where it has been acknowledged by Act of 
Parliament, or a decision of the courts, or sanctioned by 
the canons of a provincial council, is only received in 
Scotland according to equity and expediency. 

AnmxioK-ii. Authobities.— Histop.t axd LixERAruBE 
Dou.iat, Sistoire du Droit Cananiqur:, Paris, 1677 ; Bickeli, 
Gcschichto des Eirchenrechts, voL i. tnever completed!, Giessen, 1813; 
Bosshirt, Gcschichte dcs lUchts im. MittcIaUcr, vol. i Kanonisclies 
Brxht, llainz, 1846. The best bibliographical history when com- 
pleted will be — llaassen, Gcschichte dcr Quellen wid der LiUratur des 
Ccmonisehen Ucchis im Abendlande bis cum Ausgange dcs MitUlaUcrs, 
vol. i. 1870. The Tietma Academy of Sciences have voted, funds 
from the Savigny foundation to enable the author to visit foreign 
libraries for the purposes of his work, which contains in consequence 
the best account of the various IISS. The first volume comes down 
to, without including, the False Decretals. Pour additional volumes 
are expected. The glossators and the medisval universities are 
treated of in Savigny, Gcschichte des Eomischcn Rcchts im ddiltclalUr, 
vol. iii. 2d ed. 1834. The history and system of the constitution 
of the church is handled with great learning and aeumeu by 
Thomassin, Aucieujvs et Koutelle Discipline dc VEglisc, Lyons, 1678, 
(same work in Latin, but differently arranged, Vetus et A ora Dccl. 
Dis:., Paris, 16SS, 3 vols. fob). Consult also "Wasserschleben’s 
articles in Seal- Encijclopadic on Kanoncnwid Dccretalen- 

scmmlungcn, Kanonisclies Eecht, Glossen und Glossatoren, and the 
text-hooks mentioned below. Texx Books: — 1. By Homan Catholic 
authors — Doviatius (Doujat), Frocnotiomim Canonieariini Libri 
Quinque, Paris,_16S7, modem ed. by Schott, ilitav. et Lips. 1776, 
2 vols. Svo ; Tan Espen, Jiis Ecclcsiasticum Gnirersum, last ed. 
llogunt. 1791, 3 vols. 4to ; Gibert, Corpus Juris Carwnici per Eegu- 
1ns Salurali Ordinc Digestas Expositi, Col. Allobr., 1725, 3 vols. 
fob ; Laneelottus, Institutioncs Juris Canonici, last ed. cum adnot. 
2i.;gleriyt Thomasii, Hab 1716, 4 vols. 4to (the first ed. having 
been nublisbed in 1563, a few months before the dissolution of the 
Council of Trent, contains the law of the Corpus juris canonici vdUi- 
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Canon 3d ed. 6 vols. Svo, Paris. 1860. ExceUent articles on 



- (uot yet completed); Schulte, 

Das s^a.-wliscjic KircJie-.irccht, Giessen, 1856-60, 2 vols. Svo • Boss- 
CanonucJtcs Dccht, Schaffhausen, 1857; Tl'alter, Echrbuch dcs 
Kirchcnrcckts allcr chrutlichcn Confessionen, 14th etb Bonn, 1S71. 
2. By Protestant authors — Gisbertus Voetius, Politica Eeclesiastica 
.Vmst^am, 1663-05, 4 vols. 4to ; J. H. Boehmer, Jus Ecclcsiasti- 
(in the^form of a comment^- on Gregory's 
5 vols. 4to, and tbe same author’s 
Echrbuch 
, _ . ; Bichter, 

evangeltscncn Kirchcnrcchis, 7th 



vols. laoo ; Andre, Cours Alphahttiauc 


ct JlChcdique dc Droit 


1847-56, 13 vols. Svo, and Herzog, P.cal-Encyclopadie fur pre- 
lestantisehe Thcologie und Kirche, 1854-68, 22 vols. Svo. False 
Decretals The latest criticism is by Hins(:hius, Commentatio de 
Collectione Isidori Uercatoris (prefixed to his ed. of the work, 
Lipsim, 1863), and art. Pseudo - Isidor by Wasserschlehen in 
Herzogs Eeal-Encyclopadia (xii. 337), 1860, and hy Hefele in 
"Wetzer und Welte’s KircJicnlexicon (viii. 849), 1852. The text- 
books of Phillips, Schulte, "Walter, Richter, Ac., give a of the 

different views. The older authorities are — Eeclesiastica Historia, 
ice. (known as the Magdeburg Centuries, 13 vols. fob), Basil. 1559- 
74, vob ib c. 7, and vol. iii. c, 7 ; F. Turrianus, Adversus ilagde- 
burgenses Centuriatorcs, &c., Florent. 1572 ; Blondellus, Pseudo- 
isidorus et Turrianus Vapidanbis, Genev. 1628 ; Gallandius, De 
VetusCis Canoiium Collectioiiibus Sylloge (2 vols. 4to), 3Iogunt.l790, 
vob i. p. 528, and vob iL p. 1 (dissertations by the brothers Bal- 
leriiii and Car. Blascus); Enust, De Fonlibus et Consilio Pscudoisi- 
doriance Collcclionis, Gbtting. 1832 ; Eosshirt, Zu den kirchcnrccJd- 
lichen Quellen des ersten Jahrlausends und zn den Pseudoisidor- 
ischen Dccrctalen, Heidelb. 1849. Caxox Law i.v E.ngla.xd Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Atstory 0 / ffte Common Laic, chap. 2 (6th ed. by 
Eunnington, 1820); Reeve’s Hist, oj the English Laic, chaps. 25 and 
26 (new ed. by Finlason, 1869, 3 vols.); Introductions to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries; Bum’s Ecclesiastical Law (9th ed. by 
Phillimore, 4 vols. 1842), and PhMiaoK’s Ecclesiaslical Law of the 
Church of England (2 vols. 1873) ; Bowyer’s Eeadings before the 
Sociay of the Middle Temple, 1851, lectures 12 to 15 ; The Queen 
V. Millis, 1844, 10 Clark and Finnelly’s House of Lords Reports, 
534 ; Martin v. Mackonochie and Elamank v. Simpson, 1868, Law 
Reports, 2 Admiralty and E(mlesiastical, 118 ; The Queen v. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1848, 11 Adolphus and Ellis’s Queen’s 
Bench Reports, new series, 483 ; Alarshall v. the Bishop of Exeter, 
3860, 29 Law Journal, new series. Common Pleas, 354. Ca.so.v 
Law tx ScoxLAXD : — Lord Stair’s Institutions, bk. i. tit. i. secs. 14 
and 16 ; Fergusson’s Consistorial Law, 1829, p. 2 ; Riddell’s Scot- 
tish Peerage and Consistorial Law, 1S42, vob i. p. 449; Introduc- 
tion to Fraser’s Law of Husband and Wife, 2 vols. 1876 ; Mr 
Joseph Bohertson’s preface to Ecclcsico Scotieance Slaiuta, 2 vols. 
4to., 1866 (Bannatyne Club) ; Bell’s Report of a Case of Legitimacy 
uiulcr a Putative Marriage, 1825 ; Lord Medwyn’s opinion in the 
Mamoch case {Crniekshank v. Gordon), 10th March, 1S43— 45 ; 
Dunlop’s Court of Session Reports, 941. (W. F. H), 

CAITONICAL, as an adjective, is found associated with 
many substantives, and always implies dependence, real or 
supposed, upon the canons of the church. Thus we read 
of '^canonical obedience,” as signifying the obedience recog- 
nized as due to a superior officer of rhe church from an 
inferior, as that due to a bishop from a presbyter. Per- 
haps the best known and most widely spread use - of the 
term occurs in the case of Canonical Hours, otherwise 
called Hours of Prayer, which are certain stated times of 
■ the day, (consigned in the East, and in the West before the 
Reformation, more especially by the Church of Rome, to 
offices of prayer and devotion. These were at first three 
only, and were supposed to he inherited from the Jewish 
Church (see Psalm Iv. 17, Dan. vi. 10, and Acts iii. 1),— 
namely, the third, sixth, and ninth hours, corresponding to 
9 A.M., noon, and. 3 p.sr. with us. They were increased 
to five, and subsequently to seven (see Psalm cxix. 164), 
and^ in time made obligatory on monastic and clerical 
bodies. The full hst, recognized almost universally through- 
out Europe before 700 A.!)., stands thus Matins (called 
also Matin Lauds, or simply Lauds), Prime, Terce, Sext, 
Evensong, pompline; in the Saxon canons of 
AEanc, Uktsang, Primsang, Undersang, Middaysang, Hon- 
sung, .^jensang, Hihisang. (See Du Cange, Glossarium. 
o ‘■’Lt, purandus,i)e Of, Divin., lib. v.l 

Cheetham’s Dictionary of C/rnstian Antiquities, 
^ of Prayer.”) Bishop Cosin, in the reign of 
ar es , put torth an edition of the Hours (as books of 
devotion tor the ranonical hours are often called) for the 
use ot such individuals or bodies of the English Church as 
might like to use them. 

tti the Church of Rome, 
the eceased are ranked in the catalogue of 

the samts. This act is preceded by beatification ; and 
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after tbe merits of the individual have been duly tested 
and approved, the Pope decrees the canonization. 

The term was not introduced till the 12th century. The 
first person who availed himself of it was Udalric, bishop 
of Constance, in his letter to Pope Calixtus EE. relative to the 
canonization of Bishop Conrad. The act, however, dates 
from a much more remote antiquity. The ceremony was 
originally only a commemoration of the martyrs, whose 
assistance was invoked in the name of the church militant 
to which they had belonged. Originally bishops decided 
whether or not the candidate had fairly vindicated his 
claim to the honour ; but they only acted as the organ of 
public opinion. Orthodoxy was certainly considered of 
great importance, as may be seen from the fact of the ex- 
clusion of Origen and Tertullian, those great though erratic 
geniuses of the early church, from the title. As soon as 
the power of Home was once more upon the ascendant in 
Europe, the popes naturally appropriated to themselves the 
important privilege of canonization. None but martyrs 
were at first admitted into the category of saints, but in 
course of time the privilege was extended to some of those 
pious men ' who, wdthout having sealed their testimony 
with their blood, had evinced the sincerity of their belief 
by the purity of their practice. In later times, however, 
the Pope assumed the right of admitting into the sacred 
catalogue potentates whose claim seems to have largely 
consisted in their support of his temporal interests. Not- 
able instances of this are the names of the emperor Henry 
I., canonized by Eugenius III., and Edward the Confessor 
of England, canonized by Alexander III. 

So long as the right of according the honours of canoni- 
zation was vested in the bishops, there was no public 
guarantee that it had been exercised with rigour or discre- 
tion. But when it passed into the hands of the popes, 
means were taken to prevent any but really meritorious 
persons from being enrolled in the holy categor 3 ^ Even 
then, however, a very simple ordeal sufficed. A few 
miracles reported to have happened at a tomb were enough 
to give its inmate a claim to have his name inscribed in 
the canon of the mass among the number of the happy. 
A Eoman Catholic writer, the editor of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints (ed. 1866) states that “ the proceedings of a 
beatification or canonization are long, rigorous, and ex- 
pensive.” It has been asserted that the discovery of the 
last-named feature of the process prevented the somewhat 
parsimonious Henry Y II. of England from carrying out his 
desire for the canonization of King Henry VI. ; Bacon, 
however (History of Henry VJI.), inclines rather to 
the belief that the obstacle here was the pope’s fear it 
would “diminish the estimation of that kind of honour” 
to give it to such “ a simple man.” At a later period, w'hen 
, the ceremony was only performed after a considerable lapse 
of time, reasons were always hard to be found why the 
saintly candidate should be rejected. In modern times 
the court of Rome has shown itself extremely averse to 
promiscuous canonization ; and since the days of Benedict 
XIV., the promoter of the faith, popularly known as the 
advocatus diaholi, or devil’s advocate, has exercised extreme 
severity in sifting the claims of aspirants. It is further 
necessary that a period of a hundred years should elapse 
between the death of the saint and his admission into the 
calendar. But the more pious men of every country in 
Europe have of late evinced so little ambition to secure 
this posthumous compliment, that it may now be considered 
to have gone fairly out of fashion. ' It is also probable that 
the far more stringent rules of evidence and the growth of 
physical science have tended to render proof of the 
supernatural much more difficult than it seemed to be to 
our mediaeval forefathers. It may be observed that the 
Lutheran divines of the century after the Reformer’s 
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decease frequently refer to him as B. (i.e., Leatus) 
Lutherus. ' 

On the day of canonization the Pope and cardinals 

officjate in white ; while St Peter’s church is illuminated 
and hung with rich tapestry, upon which the arms of the 
Pope, and of the prince or state requiring the canonization 
are embroidered in gold and silver. ’ 

_ Beatification, which frequently precedes canonization, 

gives an inferior status to the, deceased person, and appears 
rather to recommend him as a fit object for the cuUus of 
his co-rehgionists than to enjoin it. 

See Du Cange Glossarium, s. v. “ Cauonizare,” and the 
references there given to St Augustine on St John, the 
Bull of Pope John XV., and (for the ceremonies) to the 
Geremoniale Romanum, lib. i. sect. 16. Compare Milman, 
Lat. Christianity, bk. xiv. chap ii., and preface to Forbes’s 
Kalendar of Scottish Saints, 1872. For the Roman Catholic 
statement of the case see Alban ButleFs Lives of the Saints, 
preface to edition of 1866, and an Essay on Beatification, 
Canonization, &c., by F. W. Faber (London, 1848). But 
the great authorities on the subject to which all Roman 
Catholics refer are the decrees of Pope Urban VIII., and 
a treatise on the entire subject by Pope Benedict XIV. 

CANOPUS, or Canobus, in ancient geography, a town 
of Lower Egypt, on the Mediterranean, a hundred and 
twenty stadia, or fifteen miles, to the east of Alexandria. 
It contained a very popular shrine of the god Serapis; 
and was the seat of the manufacture of henna, the scarlet 
dye with which women in the East colour their nails. 
The town was notorious for its'dissoluteness ; and as 
Alexandria rose into eminence, it gradually dechned. All 
that remains is a heap of ruins. Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, is said to have died in Egypt, and to have given 
his name to the town. 

CANOS A, or Canusium, a city of Italy, in the province 
of Terra di Bari, and district of Barletta, situated on the 
slope of an eminence on the right bank of the Aufidus or 
Ofanto, about 15 miles from the sea, and 6 miles from 
the battlefield of Cannae. Its most interesting buildings 
of modern date are a feudal castle on the top of the hill, 
and the church of St Sabinus the patron saint of the city, 
with its mosque-like cupolas and aucient pulpit. In the 
neighbourhood of the latter stands the tomb of Bohemond 
of Antioch, who died in 1102. The ruins of the old 
Eoman city extend for a considerable distance beyond the 
modern town; large portions of its walls can still be traced; 
and there are extensive remains of an amphitheatre which 
was larger than that of Pompeii, and a gateway, frequently 
described as a triumphal arch, dedicated to Trajan. 
Various explorations have brought to light great numbers 
of vases, inscriptions, and miscellaneous antiquities, among 
which is a complete list of the members of the municipal 
senate. The vases, which have been principaUy derived 
from the sepulchres excavated in the tufa rock which were 
discovered about 1803, are large in size and somewhat 
coarse in workmanship. (See Millin, Description des 
tomheaux de Canosa, Paris, 1813.) Like several of the 
more important cities in this part of Italy, Canusium is 
said to have been founded by the Grecian hero Diomede ; 
the origin of the city, however, can be traced with tolerable 
certainty to the Pelasgi. Canusium is first mentioned in 
history as assisting the Samnites in their warn against J:he 
Romans, by whom it was subdued for the first time 318 
B.c. In the second Punic war the inhabitants gave shelter 
within their walls to the remnant of the Roman army, 
which retreated thither after the rout at Cannm. In the 
second year of the social war, in which Canusium joined 
the revolted allies, it was besieged unsuccessfully b}' the 
Romans. In the civR wars it suffered severely, but always 
contrived to preserve its municipal privileges, and was never 
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tions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was regarded 
with rapturous admiration 

Ganova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour 
of Clement XIV. ; but before he proceeded udth it he 
deemed it necessary to request permission from the 
Venetian senate, whose serv^ant he considered himself to 
be, in consideration of the pension. This he solicited in 
person, and it was granted. He returned immediately to 
Home, and opened his celebrated studio in the Via del 
Babuino. He spent about two years of unremitting toil 
iu arranging the design and composing the models for the 
tomb of the pontiff. After these were completed, other 
two years were employed in finishing the monument, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787. The 
work, in the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti, stamped the 
author as the first artist of modern times. After five years 
of incessant labour, he completed another cenotaph to the 
memory of Clement XIII., which raised his fame still 
higher. Works now came rapidly from his chisel. 
Amongst those which belong to the period iu question is 
Psyche, with a butterfly, whicli is placed on the left hand, 
and held by the wings with the right. This figure, which 
is intended as a personification of man’s immaterial part, 
is considered as in almost every respect the most faultless 
and classical of Canova’s works. In two different groups, 
and with opposite expression, the sculptor has represented 
Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, in 
the other recumbent. These and other wprlrs raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent 
him from the Bussian court to induce him to remove to St 
Petersburg, but these' were declined. “ Italy,” says he, in 
writing of the occurrence to a friend, “ Italy is my country 
— is the country and native soil of the arts. I cannot 
leave her; my infancy was nurtured here. If my poor 
talents can be useful in auy other land, they must be of 
some utility to Italy; and ought not her claim to be 
preferred to all' others 1 ” 

Numerous works were produced in the years 1795-97, 
of which several were repetitions of previous produc- 
tions. It is only necessary to notice the celebrated group 
representing the Parting of Venus and Adonis. This 
famous production was sent to Naples. The French 
Eevolution was now extending its shocks over Italy ; 
and Canova sought obscurity and repose in his native 
Passagno. Thither he retired in 1798, aud there he con- 
tinued for about a year, principally employed in painting, 
of which art also he had some knowledge. He executed 
upwards of twenty paintings about this time. One of his 
productions is a picture representing the dead body of the 
Saviour just removed from the cross, surrounded by the 
three Maiys, the beloved disciple, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above 
appears the Father, with the mystic dove iu the centre of a 
glory, and surrounded by a circle of cherubs. This com- 
position, which was greatly applauded, he presented to the 
parochial church of his native' place. Events in the 
political world having come to a temporary lull, he returned 
to Rome; but his health having been impaired from 
arduous application, he took a journey through a part of 
Germany, in company with his friend Prince Eezzonico. 
He returned from his travels much improved, and again 
commenced his labours with renewed vigour aud enthusiasm. 

Canova’s sculptures have been distributed under three 
heads : — (1) Heroic compositions ; (2) Compositions of 
grace and elegance ; and (3) Sepulchral monuments and 
rilievos. In noticing the works which fall ixnder each of 
these divisions, it will be imjDOssible to maintain a stiact 
chronological order, but perhaps a better idea of his 
productions may thus be obtained. Their vast number, 
however, prevents tlieir being all enumerated. 
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Soon after his return appeared his Perseus with the Head 
of Medusa. The moment of representation is when the 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the 
“ snaky Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword oi 
smgular device. By a public decree, this work was placed 
in one of the sianze of the Vatican hitherto reserved for 
the most pi’ecious worlcs of antiquity ; but it would be a 
mistake to say that it sustains this comparison, or that it 
rivals the earlier realization of the same subject iu Italian 
art, that bj^ Cellini. In 1802, at the iiersonal request of 
Napoleon, Canova repaired to Paris to model a bust of the 
First Consul. The artist was entertained with munificence, 
and various honours vrere conferred upon him. The statue, 
which is colossal, was not finished till six years after. On 
the fall of the great Napoleon, Louis XVIII. presented this 
statue to the British Government, by whom it was after- 
wards given to the duke of Wellington. Pulainedes, 
Creugas and Damoxenus, the Combat of Theseus aud the 
Centaur, and Hercules and Lichas may close the class of 
heroic compositions, although the catalogue might be 
swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
Hector aud Ajax, and the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Najfies, and others. The group of Hercules 
and Lichas is considered as the most terrible conception 
of Canova’s mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to 
be excelled. 

Under the second head, namely, compositions of grace 
and elegance, the statue of Hebe takes the first place in 
point of date. Four times has the artist embodied in 
stone the goddess of youth, and each time with some 
variation. The oifiy material improvement, however, is 
the substitution of a support more suitable to the simplicity 
of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
e.xpre3sion, attitude, and delicacy of finish, strikingly 
elegant. The Dancing Nymphs maintain a character 
similar to that of the Hebe. The Graces and the Venus 
are more elevated. The Awakened Nymph is another' 
work of uncommon beauty. Tlie Mother of Napoleon, liis 
consort Maria Louisa (as Concord),-' to model whom the 
author made a further journey to Paris in 1810, the Prin- 
cess Esterhazj’’, and the muse Polymnia (Elisa Bonaparte) 
take their place in this class, as do the ideal heads, coni- 
jrrising Corinna, Sa 2 X 2 rho, Laura, Beatrice, and Helen of 
Troy. 

The cenotaphs and funeral monuments fall next to be 
noticed. Of these the most S 2 fiendid is the monument to 
the Archduchess Maria Christina of Austria, consisting of 
nine figures. Besides the two for the Roman pontiffs 
already mentioned, there is one for AJfieri, another for 
Eino, a Venetian admiral, aud a small model of acenota23h 
for Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental rilievos. 

The events which marked the life of the artist, during 
the first fifteen years of the period in which he was engaged 
on the above-mentioned works, are of so little inqxortance 
as scarcely to merit notice. His mind xvas entirely absorbed 
in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of his 
journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, aud a few short intervals 
of absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never 
quitted Rome. In his own words, “ his statues were the 
sole proofs of his civil existence.” There was, however, 
another proof, which modesty forbade him to mention, an 
ever-active benevolence, especially towards artists. In 1815 
he was commissioned by the Po25e to su 2 Jerintend the trans- 
mission from Paris of those works of art which had formerly 
be.en conveyed thither under the direction of Napoleon. 
By his zeal and exertions, for there were many conflicting 
interests to reconcile, he adjusted the affair in a manner at- 
once creditable to his judgment and fortunate for his 
country. In the autumn of this year he.gratified a wish 
he had long entertained of visiting London, where he 
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received the highest tokens of esteem. The artist for 
whom he showed particular sympathy and regard in Lon- 
don was Haydon, who might at the time be counted 
the sole representative of historical painting there, and 
whom he especially honoured for his championship of the 
Elgin marbles, then recently transported to England, and 
ignorantly depreciated by polite _ connoisseui-s. Canova 
returned to Kome in the beginning of 1816, with the 
ransomed spoils of his country’s genius. Immediately 
after, he received several marks of distinction, — by the 
hand of the Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ the 
Golden Volume of the Capitol,” aud he received the title 
of marquis of Ischia, with an annual pension of, 3000 
crowns, about .£625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the 
marble was procured, aud the chisel of the sculptor ready 
to be applied to it, when the jealousy of churchmen as to 
the site, or some other cause, deprived the country of the 
jirojected work. The mind of Canova was inspired with 
the warmest sense of devotion, and though foiled in this 
instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to the cause. 
In his native village he began to make preparations for 
erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts 
were to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly, 
in prosecution of this design, he repaired to Passagno in 
1819. At a sumptuous enteidaiument which he gave to his 
workmen, there occurred an incident which marks the 
kindliness of his character. When the festivities of tho 
day had terminated, he requested tho shepherdesses and 
peasant-girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in re^w 
before him, and to each ho made a present, expending on 
the occasion about .£400. Wo need not therefore be 
surprised that a few years afterwards, when the remains of 
the donor came to be deposited in their last asylum, the 
grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was in 
natural expression so intense and hrepressiblo as to eclipse 
the studied solemnity of more pompous mourning. 

After the foundation-stone of this edifice had been laid, 
Canova returned to Rome ; but every succeeding autumn 
he continued to visit Passagno, in order to direct the 
workmen, and encourage them with pecuniary rewards and 
medals. In the meantime the vast expenditure exhausted 
his resources, and compelled him to labour with uirceasing 
assiduity when age and disease had set their seal uporr his 
frame. During . the period which intervened between 
commencing oirerations at Passagrro and his decease, he 
execirted or finished soirre of his most striking works. 
Amongst these were the group Mars and Venus, the 
colossal figure of Pius VI., the Pietiv, the St John, the 
recumbent Magdalen. The last performance which issued 
from his hand was a colossal bust of his friend the Count 
Cicognara. In iMay 1822 he paid a visit to IS'aples, to 
superintend the construction of rvax moulds for an 
equestrian statue of the perjured Bourbon king Ferdinand. 
This journey materially injured his health, but he rallied 
again on his return to Rome. Towards tho latter end of 
the year ho paid his annual visit to the place of his birth, 
when he experienced a relapse. He proceeded to Venice, 
and expired there on the 13th of October 1822, at the age 
of nearly sixty-five. His disease was one W'hich had affected 
him from an early age, caused by the continual use of 
carving-tools, producing a depression of the ribs. The 
most distinguished funeral honours were paid to his 
remains, which 'were deposited in the temple at Passagno 
on the 25th of the same month. 

Canova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture 
in Italy, and brought it back to that standard from which 
it .had declined when tho sense both of classical beauty 


and moderation, and of Titanic invention and human or 
superhuman energy as embodied by the unexampled genius 
of ilichelangelo, had succumbed to the overloaded and 
flabby mannerisms of the 17th aud ISth centuries. His 
finishing was refined, and he had a special method of giving 
a mellow and soft appearance to the marble. He formed 
his models of tho same size as tlio work he designed v/as 
intended to be. Tho prominent defect of Canova’a attrac- 
tive and highly trained art is that which may be summed 
up in the word artificiality, — that quality, so characteristic 
of the modern mind, which seizes upon certain properties 
of conception and execution in the art of the past, and upon 
certain types of beauty or emotion in life, and makes a 
compound of the two— regulating both by the standard of 
taste prevalent in contemporary “ high society,” a standard 
W’hich, referring to cultivation and refinement as its higher 
term, declines towards faslpon as the lower. Of his moral ' 
character a generous and unwearied benevolence formed 
tlie most prominent feature. The greater part of the vast 
fortune realized by his works was distributed in acts of 
this description. He established prizes for artists and 
endowed all the academies of Rome, The aged aud un- 
fortunate were also the objects of his peculiar solicitude. 
His titles w’cre numerous. He was enrolled amongst the- 
nobility of several states, decorated with various oiders 
of knighthood, and associated in tho highest professional 
honours. (See the Life of Cumva by Memes, one vol. ; 
that by Missinini, four vols. ; the Bior/rojia, by the Count 
Cicognara ; and Opere Scellc di Antonio Canova, by 
Auzelmi, Naples, 1842.) (tv. .v. n.) 

CANSTATT, C.\.x-vstadt, or K.vnst.vtt, a tow’ii of 
Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Neckar, about 24 miles 
N.E. of StuUgart, in -18° 48' 22" N. lat. and 9“ 12' 48" 
E. long. It is situated in the most fertile and populous- 
part of the country, at a point where the high roads of the- 
circle converge, and now forms one of the most flourish- 
ing towns in Germany. Its public buildings conijrriso a 
cathedral of tho 15th century, dedicated to Uftb, a 
beautiful town-hall, the royal theatre, tho market-house, 
and various educational institutions. Tho Wilhelma 
palace, built in 1842-51 as a summer residence for the 
late king William, is an elaborate example of the- 
Saracenic stylo, and is surrounded by extensive aud beauti- 
ful gardens, livery considerable industry is carried on in. 
the town, the most important branches being wool- 
spinning, dyeing, cotton-w’eaving, and the manufacture of 
steel and machines. The transit trade is still more im- 
portant and various. A large temporary population is- 
attracted to the town by the fame of its mineral springs, 
ihese are about forty in number, for the most part of tepid 
water, which is used both for drinking and bathing, and is- 
said to be highly beneficial in dyspepsia and weakness of 
the nervous system. Besides the usual bathing establish- 
ments, there are several medical institutions for the- 
treatment of special diseases. Sielberg, a hill in the- 
neighbourhood, upwards of 600 feet in height, is interest- 
ing for Its caverns and the numerous fossils which it has- 
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1755, at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, part 
of the town-house subsided 3 feet. Population in 1871, 
11,801, 

OANSTEUsT, Kaw, Hildebiiand, Count of (1GG7- 
1719), was born at Lindenberg, in 1667. He studied law 
at b'rankfort, travelled in Italy and England, and served 
in one campaign ; but his health failing, he was obliged to 
retire into private life. At Berlin he became acquainted 
with Speller and Francke, wliose influence determined him 
to devote his energies and time to further the circulation 
of the Bible. For this he obtained a large amount 
of money by subscription, and established at Halle the 
Bible Society wdiich is named after him. In 1712, with 
the aid of Francke, he issued a stereotype edition of the 
Hew Testament at about fourpence a copy, and next 
year a similar edition of the ivhole Bible. In 1722 
editioas in Polish and Bohemian appeared. Canstein is 
the author of a Life of Opener, a Ilaimon]] of the Gospels,' 
and several theological works. He is, besides, one of those 
to whom the introduction of stereotype printing has been 
ascribed. 

CANTABEIA, a district of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
lying on the .south coast of the Bay of Biscay. By the 
more ancient geographers the name was applied to the 
entire country now occupied by the provinces of Asturias, 
Santander, Biscay, and Guipuzcoa. After the conquest of 
Spain by the Eoman.s, the name of Cantabria was restricted 
to what is now the province of Santander and the eastern 
portion of Asturias. 

The Cantabri were not improbably the remains of an 
ancient Iberian population, and were, according to some, 
the ancestors of the modern Basques. They were the most 
lyarlike of all the native Spanish tribes that the Eomans 
had to encounter, and were never completely subdued. 
Together with the Asturcs, they offered for many ages a 
succe.ssful resistance to the Eoman arms, and were only at 
last compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Eome by 
Augustas. They revolted a few years after, but were 
defeated with great slaughter by Agrippa, 19 b.c, “When, 
however, their losses had been somewhat repaired, they again 
declared war ; and they were only kept in check by the 
most vigorous exertion.3 of the Em[jeror Tiberias. Their 
indomitable spirit is frequently alluded to in the ancient j 
classics j among others Horace .alludes to the “ Cantabruvi 
indoctuvi jugaferre nostra.” Cantabria under the Eoman 
empire comprehended five principal tribes, — the Pieutauri, 
the V.arduli, the Autrigone.s, the Conisci or Concani (who 
fed on the blood of their horses, — Icclmn equino sanguine 
Concauum ”), and the Tuisi. There v/ere numerous towns 
and villages distributed throughout the country, of which 
the most important was .Tuliobriga. 

CANTACUZEHUS, Jouannes, emperor of the East, 
celebrated as a statesman, general, and historian, ■wa.s 
born at Constantinople, of an ancient and opulent family, 
and under the reign of the elder Andronicus held the 
high office of Great Domestic. In the disputes that easued 
between that emperor and his grandson, Cantacuzenus 
espoused the cause of the latter ; and when Andronicus II., 
on the abdication of his grandfather, a.scended the throne 
(1328) he was entrusted with the supreme administra- 
tion of affairs, in which capacity he displayed considerable 
vigour and ability. On the death of the emperor in 1311, 
Cantacuzenus was left regent, and guardian of his son John 
•Paheologu.s, who was but nine years of age. 'Whether he 
would have continued faithful to his trust is uncertain; 
but being suspected by the empress, and the object of the 
hostility of a powerful party at court, he rebelled, and got 
himself crov.med emperor in one of the provincial tov/ns, 
while his opponents, with the young emperor John, 
maintained themselves at Constantinople. The civil war 


which ensued lasted six years ; and as ibe rival parlies 
were obliged to call in the aid of the Servians and 
lurks, and to engage mercenaries of every description 
the empire was reduced to a state of incredible confusion’ 
and nearly ruined. At the outset Cantacuzenus was so 
hard piessed that ho was obliged to flee into Burvia An 
alliance with Servia enabled liim to make head against 
his enemies for some time; but his inconstant .allies soon 
left him to join the other side, or to pursue their own 
private ends. It was with the help of the Turlcs that lie 
brought the war to a termination. Ho formed an alliance 
with Orchan, the Ottoman Sultan of Broussa, on the dis- 
graceful conditions of sending his daughter to the harem 
of the Turk, and of allowing his army to make slaves of 
the G reek subjects. In 1 346 he entered Constantinople in 
triumph, and forced his opponents to an arrangement by 
which he became joint emperor with John Palmologus, 
retaining the administrative power in his own hands during 
the minority of his colleague. It is impossible to give a 
connected view of the government of Cantacuzenus. The 
empire, already broken up into disconnected fragments, 
and reduced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every 
side by open enemies or treacherou.s friend.s. There were 
wars with the Genoese, rvho had a colony at Galata and 
had money transactions with the court, and with the 
Servians, who were at that time e.stabli.shing an extensive 
empire on the north-western frontiers,—-carriedoniiievery 
ca.se without energy and without happy re.sult; and there 
was a hazardous alliance with the Turks, who made their 
first permanent settlement in Europe, at Callipolis, in 
Thrace, towards the end of the reign of Cantacuzenus 
(1354). It would be wrong to blame him, however, for 
introducing those enemies of Christendom into Europe, 
as they had been in the habit of interposing in the 
unhappy struggles of the Greek empire. No individual 
energy could have saved a moribund state from destruction 
at the hands of its more vigorous neighbours. Yet Can-' 
tacuzenus was far too re.ady to employ them in his European 
quarrels ; and as he had not money to pay them, this gave 
them a ready pretext for seizing upon a European town. 
The financial burdens imposed % Cantacuzenus had long 
been dlsjileasing to his subjects, and there had always been 
a strong faction in favour of John Balicologu-s. Hence, 
when the latter entered Constantinople in the end of 1354, 
his success was easy. Cantacuzenus retired to a monastery, 
where he occupied himself in literary labours, lie wrote 
a history of his own life and times, which has been incor- 
porated in the series of Byzantine historian.s. Cantacuzenus 
was not without ability, and had some literary merit and 
even eloquence, but with a considerable share of the 
Byzantine vice.s, — timidity, duplicity, and falsity. 

CANTAGALLO, a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Eio de Janeiro, about 80 miles N.lil. of the city of that 
name, on a small tributary of the Parahyba, with a station 
on the railway from Eio do Janeiro to Campos. It ivas 
formerly the seat of important gold mines ; but, since 
these were worked out, it has depended almost wholly on 
agriculture. Population about 4200. 

°CANTAL, a department in central Franco, lying betweeri 
44“ 37' and 45“ 26' N. lat., and between 2“ 3' and 3 18 
E. long., bounded N. by the department of Puy-de-D6me, 
and E. by Haute-Loire and Lozlre, S. by Aveyron and 
Lozere, and W. by Correze and Lot- Its area is 2208 
square miles; and its population in 1872 was 2.i],80/. 

It is formed of the ancient province of Upper Auvergne, 
and received its name from the Plojnb-du-Cantal, the 
central peak of a bare and rugged chain which traver.ses 
the whole department. Near the Plomb,_which attaias a 
height of above 6090 feet, are the Col-de-Cabre and 
other peaks belonging to the same system, evidently of 
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voicuaic origin. The slopes of the higher mountains are ! 
steep and hare. The more elevated "valleys are thinly 
peopled, and in summer afford pasture for the flocks and 
herds which migrate thither from the low countries. _ Most- 
of the streams of the department have their sources in this 
central ridge, and fall by a short and rapid course into the 
rivers whicli traverse the extensive valleys on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, which is a tributary 
of the Allier ; the Celle and Truyere, which are tributaries 
of the Lot; and the Cme' and Kue, which are tributaries of 
the Dordogne. The climate of the department varies con- 
siderably in the different localities. In the alluvial plain 
between Murat and Saint Flour, and in the S.W., in the 
arrondissemrat of Aurillac, it is generally mild and dry ; 
but in the northern and central portions the winters are 
long and severe, and the hurricanes peculiarly violent. 
The internal resources of the department are considerable ; 
but the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being 
sufficiently developed. The hills and valleys abound with 
game, and the streams with fish. Cantal produces a vast 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants ; and its mineral 
products include coal, copper, lead, iron, antimony, granite, 
and slate. Several mines of coal and one of antimony are 
worked, but generally these natural sources of wealth are 
neglected. The cold and damp of the climate, which are 
great obstacles to the cultivation of corn, favour the growth 
of the jjastures. Cattle and horses are accordingly reared 
with profit, while butter aud cheese (iucluding the famous 
Eoquefort cheese) are made in large quantities. The wool 
of the district also is of a superior quality. The inhabitants 
are rude and uncultivated, accustomed to live on the 
scantiest fare, and plying the meanest handicrafts for a 
considerable part of the year in their migrations to Paris 
and through the provinces. The principal articles of food 
are rye, buckwheat, and chestnuts. Cantal is divided into 
four arrondissements, — Aurillac, hlauriac, Murat, and Saint 
Flour. Its capital is Aurillac. 

CAXT-A.EIXI, Siiio.N-E (1G12-1648), called Szaio.VE dx 
Pesaro, a painter and etcher, was bora at Oropezza near 
Pesaro in 1612. He was a disciple of Guido, and a fellow- 
student of Domeniebino and Albano. The irritability of 
his temper and bis vanity were extreme ; aud it is said 
that his death, which took place at Verona in 1648, was 
occasioned by chagrin at hLs failure in a portrait of the 
duke of 3Iantua. Others relate that he "was poisoned by a 
Mantuan painter whom be bad injured. His pictures, 
though masterly aud spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of bis works have been mistaken for examples of 
Guido, to whom, indeed, he is considered superior in the 
extremities of the figures. Among his principal paintings 
are St .luthony, at Cagli ; the Magdalene, at Pesaro ; the 
Transfiguration, in the Brera Gallery, 3Iilau ; the Portrait of 
Guido, m the Bologna Galleiy ; and St Romuald in the Casa 
Paolucci. His most celebrated etching is Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Borghese. 

C-1NTE.MIK, Aa-tiochus (1700-1744), the father of 
Russian poetry, was the youngest son of Demetrius Cante- 
mir, noticed below. Under the ablest professors, whom 
Feter the Great had invited to St Petersburg, he studied 
mthematics, physics, history, moral philosophy, and polite 
literature. When quite young he was elected a member of 
the Academy of St Petersburg; and he wrote some satires 
at twenty, which helped greatly to fix Russian versifica- 
tion and develop Russian poetry. .4.t thirty years of 
age he was nominated minister to the court of Great 

1 TQr’ f “ France, whither he went 

in liSG asmimster-plempotentiary, he was equally admired 
a:, a statesnmn and as a man of lettera.. His conduct in 
relation to the different revolutions which agitated Russia 
during his absence jirocured him' the confidence and 


esteem of three successive princes. He died at Paris in 
1744. Besides a Russian translation of Anacreon and the 
epistles of Horace, he wrote original satires, odes, and 
fables, and translated Fontenelle’s Plurality oj iVorldi 
and Algarotti’s Dialogues on Light and Colours. Tbe 
Abbd Guasco wrote his life in French, aud translated his ' 
satires into that language. 

CANTEiilR, Deiietrius, sou of a prince of iloldavia, 
was born in 1673, and died in 1723. On his fathei’s death, 
though not permitted to succeed to the throne of iloldavia,' 
he continued faithfully to serve the Turks, distinguishing 
himself in many campaigns, aud acquiring the Oriental as 
well as the European languages, of which he became a great 
master. In 1710 be was at last appointed prince of 
iloldavia, in order to aid in resisting the threatened 
invasion of Peter the Great. Convinced of the approachiug 
ruin of the Turks, Cantemir joined the Czar, and shared 
in tbe campaign of 1711 on the Truth, which proved so 
humiliating to Russia. On the conclusion of peace, Peter, 
who had refused to give up his ally to the victorious 
Turks, took him with him to Russia, where he lived till 
his death, ussisting the Czar in his wars, aud in great favour 
with him. He wrote several work.s, the most important being 
a history of the growth and decay of the Ottoman empire. 

C'ANTEREURY, a city aud borough in the county of 
Kent, distant from London 55 miles E.S.E., and situated 
in 51° 17' N. lat, 1° 15' E. long. It is approached from 
London by the South-Eastern and the Londou-Chatham- 
aad-Dover railways ; and a line, six miles in length, con- 
nects it with H'hitstable, a small liarbour on the north coast 
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of Kent, which is its port for trade purposes. The corpora- 
tion (from which the mayor is chosen) is elected from three' 
wards, the Dane-John, IVestgate, and Northgate ward.s 
and consists of eighteen councillors and six aldermen. 
Here are held the quarter sessions for East Kent, the 
petty sessions for the Home Division of St Augustine, 
beside those of the city itself, and the county court of the 
surrounding district. The High Court of Justice has also 
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districb registries at Canterbury for the probate and 
bankruptcy divisions. 

Canterbury contains a cathedral church, the seat of an 
archbishop, who is primate of all England and metro- 
politan, and provincial of the dioceses south of Trent, — his 
own diocese comprising the greater part of Kent and a 
small piece of Surrey. The cathedral staff consists of a 
dean, six canons, twenty-four honorary canons, an auditor, 
six preachers, four minor canons, and subordinate officers ; 
and attached to it is a school founded by Henry VIII., 
and called the king’s school, comprising a foundation for 
two masters and fifty scholars, with a few exhibitions also. 
The cathedral library contains about 9000 volumes, and Ls 
rich in ancient charters and registers of the monastery. 
Besides the cathedral there are fifteen parish churches, and 
places of worship for Roman Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Lady Huntingdon’s 
congregation, and the Society of Friends. In the crypt of 
the cathedral there is also a church founded by Queen 
Elizabeth for French Protestant refugees, and still used 
by a small French congregation. A college for the 
education of missionary clergy of the Church of England 
was founded by Royal Charter in 1818 on the ruins of St 
Augustine’s abbey j and on St Thomas Hill in the suburbs 
is the boys’ school of the Clergy Orphan Corporation. The 
principal public buildings are the Guild Hall, the Corn 
Exchange with market-place below, the Museum, the Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital, an institution for upwards of 
100 patients, and the gaol, which is for the eastern divi- 
sion of the county, with the county court-hall adjoining. 
The city contains barracks for horse, foot, and artillery, — 
that for cavalry being used for depots of regiments on 
foreign service, and that for infantry as the brigade depot 
of the 3rd regiment (Buffs) and the East Kent regiment, and 
as the headquarters of the East Kent militia. The trade of 
Canterbury comprises good markets for hops and corn, but 
has no other speciality. There are some pleasant public 
gardens known as the Danc-John Walks. The suburbs 
and neighbourhood are favourite spots for residence. 

Canterbury returns two members to Parliament, the con- 
stituency being 2794 (revision 1875). The population 
in 1871 was 20,902, and the number of houses 4102. 

Canterbury occupies the site of the Roman Durovermim, 
a city established upon that ford of the River Stour at 
which roads from the three Kentish harbour-fortresses, 
Riitupiai, Dubroe, and Lcmance (now Richborough, Dover, 
and Lymne) became united into the one great militaiy 
way through Britain, known in later days as Watling 
Street. From this ford the city apparently derived its 
name, the first syllable of which is the Celtic dim-, “ water.” 
The Romans do not seem, at least towards the end of their 
occupation, to have made it a military centre, or given it 
a permanent garrison ; but, as a halting-place for troops 
on the march, and commercially, as lying in the direct 
path of all the Continental traffic of Britain, its importance 
at this date must have been considerable. The city re- 
appears, under its new name of Cantwarabyrig (since 
shortened to the present word), as the capital of Ethelbert, 
the fourth Saxon king of Kent, during the latter part of 
whose reign it became in a manner the metropolis of 
England, — the office of Bretwalda, or overlord, of the island 
( 0 the Humber being held by Ethelbert. It w’as in this reign 
(in 596) and under these circumstances that Augustine 
and his fellow-missionaries arrived from Rome, and 
their settlement by Ethelbert in his capital became the 
origin of its jmsition, held ever since, as the metropolis of 
the English Church. Its history from this time becomes 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Here lived and ruled Augustins and 
the succeeding archbishops, and here under their auspices, 
from the time of Ethelbert and Augustine downwards. 
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arose two of the principal monasteries of England, the 
abbey of St Augustine and the priory of Christ Church, 

the latter ruled by a prior only, as acknowled'dn"’ 
the archbishop for its abbot. These were long rivals in 
importance and wealth, in which the abbey held°for seveml 
centuries the advantage, as possessing the shrines of the 
earlier archbishops, the chief saints of the English Church, 
till the pre-eminence of the priory in turn became decidedly 
established by the murder of Archbishop Becket (1170) in 
its cathedral church, his canonization as St Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the resort of the Christian world on 
pilgrimage to his shrine. Miracles were almost immediately 
said to be worked at his grave in the crypt, and at the well 
in which his garments had been washed; and from the 
time>v/heu Henry II. did his penance for the murder in 
the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards— it was supposed as a result— 
the fame of the martyr’s power and the popularity of his 
worship became an established thing in England. On the 
rebuilding of the cathedral after a fire, in 1 175, a mag- 
nificent shrine w'as erected for him in a new chapel built 
for the purpose, which became thronged for three centuries 
by pilgrims and worshippers of all classes, from kings 
and emperors downwards. Henceforward the interests of 
the city became bound up in those of the cathedral, and 
were shown in the large number of hostels for the accom- 
modation of the pilgrims, and of shops containing wares 
especially suited to their tastes. A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a fashionable 
summer excursion ; and the poet Chaucer, w'riting in the 
14th century, has given us an admirable picture of such 
pilgrimages, with the manners and behaviour of a party 
of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the journey, and telling 
stories to each other on the road. Our very language still 
contains two words originating in these customs, — a 
“ canterbury,” or a “ canterbury tale,” a phrase used for a 
fiction, — and a “ canter,” which is a short form for a 
“ canterbury gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at wliich 
these pilgrimages were performed. The largely ecclesi- 
astical character of the city may still be seen in the 
numerous remains of buildings connected with the church 
with which its streets abound to the present day. The 
shrine with its vast collected wealth w’as destroyed, and 
every reminiscence connected with it as far as possible 
effaced, by King Heniy YIII.’s commissioners in 1538. 

In secular history Canterbury has been less remarkable. 
The castle was taken by Louis, son of Philip Augustus of 
France, during his incursion into England in 1215. Here, 
in the cathedral, Edward 1. was married in 1299 to his 
second queen, Margaret of France, and Charles I. to 
Henrietta Maria in 1625. Hence started the Kentish 
rebels under Wat Tyler on their inarch to London in 1381, 
taking with them as prisoner Archbishop Sudbury, whom 
they beheaded later on Tower HOI,— in this point curiously 
repeating the action of the Danes during their invasion of 
1011, who seized Archbishop Elphego from this cathedral, 
and shortly afterwards put him to death at Blackheath. The 
“Canterbury Christmas," that of 1647, is known for the 
resistance offered here to the attempt to carry out the 
decree of Parliament against the observance of the day. 
Out of the rising that ensued grew the “ Kentish Petition ” 
for the release of Charles L, supported, in the following 
summer, by an armed gathering of the gentry and yeoman^ 
of the county, which was scattered by General Fairfax in 
the battle of Maidstone. 

The cathedra] stands on the site of a Roman church 
given by King Ethelbert, together with his own palace 
adjoining, to Augustine and his monks. This early church 
and its adjacent buildings were destroyed and entirely 
rebuilt by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1070, and the choir 
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was again reboUt on a larger ^caie by bis successor Arcb- 
bisbou Anselm, v.'bose work, in turn, on being restored 
afier‘tbe fire of 1172, was then considerably enlarged, 
especiall- by the addition of a cbapel and corona, both 
dedicated to St Tbomas, at its eastern end. In this state 
sub^vantbilly tlie clioic remains to tbe present day. 
Laufranc’s nave survived till tbe 14tb century, wbsn it 
was rebuilt, with tbe e>:ceptiou of one western tower, taken 
down in i«31. Tbe central tower was not completed till 
about 1500. Tbe most interesting parts remaining in tbe 
present cburcb are— (1) tbe site of tbe murder of Becket 
in tbe nortb-west transept, wbicb still shows tbe mark of 
tbe altar erected in its commemoration, though a prevalent 
story of a stone in tbe pavement from which bis blood- 
stain bus been cut out, is a modern fiction; (2) tbe site 
of tbe shrine itself, shown by tbe rough flooring in tbe 
centre of its cbapel. King Heniy-’s coinmissioners having 
destroyed tbe very pavement on wbicb it stood ; (3) a few 
remaining windows of rich 12tb century glass, unique in 
England and scarcely equalled on the Continent ; (4) 
monuments of tbe Black Prince, of Henry nk and bis 
queen, and of several of tbe archbishops from Peckbam to 
Pole ; (5) tine remains of dsorman fresco-painting in tbe 
apse of St Gabriel in tbe ciyqjt ; and (6) the clioir itself, 
built through tbe ten years succeeding 1174, an interest- 
ing specimen of tbe gradual transition from tbe Xonnan 
style progressing in England at tbe Latter end of tbe 12tb 
century, and showing e.spec:ally tbe first introduction of 
tbit Soutbern-Frencb variety of detail wbicb gained a 
place in tbe new style now known as Early Euglisk Many 
of tbe monastic baUdiugs still remain, as tbe cloisters, tbe 
cbaptcr-Lou'-e, tbe treasury, the two entrance gateways, 
and tbe lavatoiy tower now used as a baptistery ; and 
scattered in tbe precincts are relics of tbe infirmary, tbe 
dormitojy, tbe prior’s bouse, and three sets of boildiug.s for 
bospit.ility to three different grades of iiiigrinis — ail show- 
ing great beauty of architecture. Tbe chapter buildings, 
added in tbe last few years, are not so praisewortby. 

Of St Augustine’s Abbey tbe remains are fewer ; but a 
bciiutifnl gateway of tbe 14tb century, tbe abbot’s ball, 
and some remains of tbe great church, attest its former 
magnificence. Of tbe other religious foundatiom of tbe 
city, no remains eiast of St Gregorj^’s prioiy or St Sepul- 
chre's nunnery, but inberesting parts are left of tbe Grey 
or Franciscan Friars, tbe White or Augustinian, and tbe 
Black or Domiiucan Friars (tbe latter tbe first friary- of 
this order established in England) ; also of tbe hospitals 
of St John, Xortbgate; St Xicbolas, Harbledown; St 
Tuouu-s, Eastbridge ; St Lawrence ; aud that of tbe Poor 
Priests, — of wbicb tbe fir^t three still remain in use as 
ainnbouses. Of tbe fifteen parish churches winch e.vist the 
i.nu.'.t reiiiarka’ole is Sr .Martin’s, the church frequented by 
Bertba the queen of Ethelbert before Augustine’s arrival 
and thus the eariiiat seat of English Christianity. In this 
church Ethelbert must have been bapiked, and the exist- 
ing font has been supposed of tiiat age ; rude and archaic 
howcvcT, Jis it IS, it is not earbcr than a Xormau date 
though Sa-vou uunonry still exists in the church wails. 

^ Among the sccubr reuniins there are large portions of 
the city volE, mostly of the loth century, but connected in 
parta v.ita an earthen bank of a very much earlier date 
and its one spot with a conical m»uud called tbe Daue-Jobn 
or Donjon, probably of Celtic origin. 'Ibe Xoruiaii keep 
of tbe cattle, one of Bbhop Guudulpb’s work.-, still exists 
but in a Very mutilated condition, as well as a fine 
gateway tower, the West, gate of the city, built about tbe 
year l3-<0 by Arcbbbbop Sudbuiy, 'Ibe Guild H:dl is of 
old Work, but Las been refaced with nicdern brick ■ and 
;-a.^ reimJui of tbs Chequers Inn for idlgrims, baiit by 
Prior Chdienden alaut the year 1400, and mentioned by 


Chaucer in bis Canterbury Taks ; but much of this was 
burnt down in 1SG5. 

There are sbgbt remains also of tbe archbishop’s palace, 
built on tbe very gi'ound originally given by King Ethel- 
bert before Ms conversion, and then known as Staplegate; 
but tbe archbishops have ceased to reside in Canterbuiy 
siiice tbe 17tb century. 

Tbe following is a list of archbishops of Canterbury to 
tbe present day : — ■ 

1. Augii=tine, 597 to 605. 

2. Laareutius, 605 to 619. 

3. MeUitus, 619 to 624. 
i. JUitus, 624 to 630. 

Honorius, 631 to 653. 

Deusiicilit, 655 to 664. 

Theodore, 663 to 6S0. 

Bcrhtuald, 693 to 731. 

Tatwiae, 731 to 734. 

Xothelm, 735 to 741. 

11. Cnthberr, 741 to 753. 

12. Breogwiue, 759 to 762. 

13. Jrenberht, 763 to 790. 

14. .EtlisUieaid, 790 to 303. 

15. Walfred, 303 to 829. 

16. Fleogild, 329 to 330, 

17. CeolaotL, 830 to 370. 


o. 
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7. 

S. 

o 
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18. Athelred, 370 to SS9. 

19. Plegciaund, 391 to 923. 

20. .Ethelm, 923 to 925. 

21. IVulfelm, 923 to 941. 

22. Odo, 941 to 953. 

23. Akine, 953 to 959. 

24. Duastaa, 955 to 938. 

25. .mthelgar, 933 to 939, 

26. Sigeric, 990 to 995. 

27. jElfiic, 995 to 1006. 

23. JEffeaL, or Elphege, 1006 to 

1012. 

29. Lyfiag, 1013 to 1020. 

30. Altlieluoth, 1020 to 1033. 

31. Eadsige, 1033 to 1050. 

32. Kobert, 1050 to 1052. 

33. Stiganu, 1052 to 1070. 

34. Laafranc, 1070 to 1039. 

35. Anseliu, 1093 to 1109, 

36. Ealpli de Turbine, 1114 to 

1122. 

37. William de Carbellio, 1123 

to 11.36. 

33. Theobald, 1139 to 1161. 

39. Thomas Becket, 1162 to 

1170 . 

40. Bichard, 1174 to 11S4. 

41. B;Jdv.-in, 1135 to 1190, 

42. Begiaald Fit2-Jocelme,1191. 

43. lluhcrtWalter,1193tol205. 

44. Su-jiln-a Langton, 1207 to 

1223. 

45. Ilichaid AVetheished, 12’’9 

to 1231. 

46. Edmaad de Abbe-ndon, 1233 

to 1240. 

47. Boniface of Savov, 1245 

1270. 

43. Robeit Kilwardlv, 1272 
1273. 

43. John Peekhani, 1279 
1292. 

50. Itobert Winchekev, 1293 to 

1313. 

51. Walter Bevnolds, 1313 to 

132/ . 

52. .Simon de ileopham, 1327 to 


to 


to 


to 
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55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 


John de Ufford, 1343 to 1349. 
Tliomas Bradwardin, 1349. 
Simon Islip, 1-349 to 1366. 
Simon Langham, 1356 to 
1363. 

William Wittlesey, 1363 to 
1374. 

Simon Sudburv, 1375 to 
13S1. 

William Courtenaj-, 1381 to 
1396. 

'Thonjas Arundel, 1396 to 
1414. 

Henry Chichelev, 1414 to 
1443. 

63. John Staiford, 1443 to 1452. 

64. John Kempi, 1452 to 1454. 

65. Thom.as Bourchier, 1454 to 

1436. 

66. John Morton, 1436 to 1500. 
07. Henry Dene, 1501 to 1503, 

68. William Warh-am, 1503 to 

1532. 

69. Inomas Cranmer, 1533 to 

1556. 

70. Beginald Pole, 1556 to 1558. 

71. Matthew Parker, 1559 to 

1575. 

72. Edmund Grindal, 1575 to 

15S3. 

73. John ‘WTiitgift, 1533 to 

1604. 

74. Richard Bancroft, 1604 to 

1610. 

75. George Abbot, 1611 to 1633. 

76. William Laud, 1633 to 1645 
77- William Juxon, 1660 to 

1663. 

78. Gilbert Sheldon, 1663 

1677. 

79. William Sancroft, 1077 

1691. 

80. John Tillctson, 1691 
1694. 

Tenison, 1694 


to 


to 


to 


81. Thom/is 

1715. 

82. William 

1737. 

S3, Jolm Potter, 1737 to 171 


Wake, 1715 to 


84, 


Herring, 


1747 to 


1757 

1753 


to 


to 


Thomas 

1757. 

85. Matthew Hutton, 

1758. 

SO. Thomas Seeker, 

1768. 

87. Frederick Cornwallis, 1763 
to 1733. 

S3. John Moore, 1733 to ISO.’!. 
39. Charles 2Linners Sutton, 
1305 to 1828. 

90. William Howlev, 1823 to 
1843. 

91. John Bird Sumner, 1S4S tc 
1362. 

92. C. T. Longley, 1362 to 1368. 
03. .brehibald Campbell 'Tait, 

1S6S. ^T.G.G.F.) 

a protfneeof A*ew Zealaud, occupying 
Ae central portion of the Middle Island on the eastern side 

^”36 of tbe Southern Alps. It D 

th-dv P-o^nces of Xelson, Westland, and Otago rcspec-' 
y. Tne area of Canterbury is about 8,693,000 acres. 


John Stratford, 1333 to 
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rhyaically, thu jiroviiicu may bo divided into two longi- 
tudinal aeclioim, from north to (jonth. Of tlicao tlio more 
westerly, wliieh ia considerably the larger, is mountainous, 
sloping eastward into downs, while the other consists of a 
jilain, covering an area of 2,000,UOO acres. To the.so two 
main divisions must be ailded Hanks Peninsula, an isolated 
hilly district on the oastorn edge of the plain, jutting into 
the .sea, and with an area of ll.’50,0U0 acres. Tima tlie 
.surface of tho province is of tlm most diversilied character, 
varying from the snow-cl.ul peaks of the Southern Alp.s, 
which culminate in .Mount Cook (ld,L*00 feet), the highe.st 
mountain in New Ze.ilaml, 'to the de;ul level of the plaiii 
on which Christchurch fitunds, only a few feet above the 
.sea. In lakas C.mterbnry gives [tlace to Otago and 
Auckland, though Lakes Oliau ami Coleridge are large 
sheets of water, situated amid .sceiiery of tlm most beautiful 
description. Tho rivers of Canterbury are short and rapid, 
running with a direct conme to the se.i, and quite useleas 
for piirpa.:e;i of navigation. .Apart from the lluninui and 
Waitangi, which divide C.inlurbury on tlm north east and 
.soiith e.ut from Nelson ami Otago respectively, and henco 
belong equally to those province.s, tlm principal rivers of 
C.mterhiiry are the .C-liloi', Waimalcuriri, Kakaia, .Ash- 
burl<m, and llangitata. They are all very liable to sudden 
and disastrous Hoods. Tlm coast li poor]}' supplied with 
good harbours, that of .Vkania, in ll.inks I’eiiinsula, being j 
the only one safe in all kinds of we.itlier. Tlm harbour of 
Lyttelton is spaciou.s, but e.'vpused w e.t.ilerly wimls. The 
capital of Canterbury Is Christchurch, ami the other 
princip.il iiOttlement-s are LyttelKm aatl -Akaiua already 
mentiuiied, ICaiapoi a few miles north of Christchurch, and 
Timaru, 110 milc.s south of tlm litter jdace. 

Tlm downs and great [ilain of Canterhury are devoi<l of 
forc.>;.), but tlm iiiount.iin regions anil ilmks Peninsula 
yield abundance of excellent timber. Tho principal trce.i 
are the tufani (Podocarpuj TuUdu), rimu or red pine 
{Ijiicri/diiiiit aijircutnuin), and kahikatea or white [)iim 
{Piyilucitr/Jiu ihicri/itioidcJ), Co.d well adapted for house- 
hold and industrial purjmses, though not of tho liist 
quality, is found in the .Malvern Hills, to tho west of 
Cliristchurcli, and belts of clay iroii.done e;\l>t in various 
locajitie.s, but are not yet worked. Cold is found in 
tlm .'louth-we.stern angle of tlm province, near tlm Otago 
border, thougii not in uudleieiit quantity to tempt many to 
.'.earch for it. 'J’im we.dlii of C.interbury consists in its 
ilocLi and its yield of agricultural produce. In 1871 the 
province contained .sheep and 79,00<J cattle. 

Tlm numher of agricidtinal holding.) was .'5909, and the 
total area of land under crops of all kind;), including 
cultivated gr,ai.), wa.s about .'190,0011 acres, of which 
1 12,000 acre.) were nailer ccre-ils. 'i'hc imports of Canter- 
bury in 1S7'1 amounted to XI, 008, 820, and tlic c-xports 
to XIjlOSj.O.'ll, — Ijy far the greater proportion of the latter 
consisting of wool, wheat, and oat.s. Tlio e.\port of 
phurmium fdjie (Now Zealand flax), from which much was 
at one time c.xpected, has greatly declined, but on tho 
other hand tlm e.vpoi t of pre.-jerveii iiuatLi Is lapidly rising 
ill importance. Tim population of tho provineu on .'51st 
Decomher 1871 wa.) 71,1510. I’e.siiles possc.'-.3ing many 
good roads, Canterbury is fast being o[)encd up by railways. 
Tlm first of tlm.se, from Lyttelton to Christchurch, a dis- 
tance of eight mile,), was tunnelled at great e.vpeiisc through 
tho iiilla at tho back of tho former town. The lino ha.s 
since been continued on both sides of Cliri.stchnrcli — a.H far' 
south as tlm Iliver Hangitata, and lui far north us tlm 
llivor Ashlc}', while branch lines have been, or arc being, 
constructed to the settlements of Soiitlibriilgo, Jlulvern, 
and Oxford. Tlm first railway Iiaving been of tho 5-fect 
11-inch gauge, the main lino is for tho mo.st part of that 
width, while the branches are of tlm narrow gauge of 3 
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feet C iiiche.s, which is almost uuivcrsally adopted in other 
[larls of tlm colony. 

i he educational system of Cuiitorbury is eomprelmnsive 
and ellicient. In addition to the New Zealand University 
(an examining in.stitution, supported by the colony as a 
whole, but having its headquarters at Christelmrch), there 
are in tho capital .several educational institutions of high 
standing. Sprc.ad over tlm province there are also, in 
addition to schools maintained by private enterprise, many 
Oovernnieiit schools. Tlm number of these on 31st March 
1875 was 93. They were conducted by 288 teachers and 
utteiided by 12,00(1 scholars. 

_ Giiiterbury wa.s founded in December 1850 by an asso- 
ciation headed by men of iiiiiuential position in Lngland, 
and connected with the national church. It was indeed 
sought for a time to prevent persons not members of tlm 
Cliurcli of lingland from settling in Canterbury, but the 
attempt was a failure. In 1807 tlm portion of tlm pro- 
vince west of the Suutherii .iVlps was formed into a sejiarato 
inovincu, nniler tho name of Westland. Further particulars 
regarding tlm history of Canterbury will bo found under 
tlm Imading .N'i;w Zn.vi..vNL>. 

CANTIIAUIDFU, or Smv.visn Fi. n;.s, are tlm common 
Idistcr-beetles (Cunlluivis vesicatoria or Lj/Ua vaicalona) 
of Knropean pharmacy. TJioy are bright iridescent golden- 
green or bluish-euloured inscet-s, with the breast finely 
punetiired and pnbe.seent, Jiead and thorax witli a longi- 
tudinal channel, and elytra with t)vo slightly elevated 
iine.s. The insect is from half-an-inch to an inch in 
length, and from one to two lines hioad, the female being 
broader in tho abdomen and idtogetlmr larger than tho 
male. It is a native of the South of Kurope. being found 
in Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, and the 
.South of Hus-sia, and it is alio obtained in Siberia. The 
Spanish fly is also oecasionally found in tho South of 
England. The insects feed upon ash, lilac, privet, and 
ja.smine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, rose, 
apple, and poitlar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, wJiieh penetrates to a con- 
.siderable distance ; and people sitting under trees on 
which the in.sects were feeding have been known to ho 
injnrioii.sly ali'cctcd by their presence. They are collected 
for uso at lato evening or early morning, while in a dull 
bedewed condition, by shaking them oil' tlm trees or slirtibs 
into cloths spread on the ground; and they are killed by 
dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by expo.sing them 
for some timo over tho vapour of vinegar. They are then 
dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles; and they require to bo very carefully guarded 
against miles and various other minute insects to the 
aUack.H of which they are peculiarly liable. Air 11. Pock- 
lingtoii has discovered by means of spectroscopic^ observa- 
tions that tho green colour of the elytra, ike., is due to 
tlm pro.sciico of chlorophyll; ami ho has domoiistratcd 
tliut tho variations of the spectral bands are .siiilicicnt, 
after the Jap.se of many year.s, to indicate^ with some 
certainty tlm Icind of 'leaves on which tho insects were 
feeding shortly before they were killed. Cantharides owe 
their vuluo to tlm pre.seiicc of a peeiiliar eliemical principle, 
to which tho nanm cantharidin has been given. It is 
most abundant in largo full -grown in.sects, wliilc in 
very young specimens no cantharidin at all has been 
found. From about one-fourth to rather more lhau oim- 
Jiidf per cent, of cantharidin has been obtained fiom 
dili'ercut samples ; and it law been rascortained that the 
hard parts of tho insect contain about six times more of 
tho active principle than tho soft parts. ^ Canthiuidin 
crystallizes in colourless four-sided prisms ; in solution or 
prepared ^vith lard it produces very poworfvd vesication, 
and taken internally it is a violent irritant poison. 
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Spaiiisii liies avc most largely used as an external applica- 
tion, being but rarely taken internally. They are applied 
as a topical .stimulant for indolent ulcers, as rubefacients, 
and especially for blistering in, inflammatory diseases. 
Taken internally in the form of tincture, they have been 
used in dropsy, in paralysis of the bladder, and for pro- 
ducing aphrodisiacal eflects. They have also been employed 
in lepra and other skin diseases j aud they have had a re- 
putation in hydrophobia aud other nervous disorders which 
they do not deserve. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the 
family Cantharidw possess blistering properties owing to 
their containing cantharidin. Of these the most remark- 
able is the Telini fly of India {Mylahris cichorii), the range 
of which e.xtends from Italy and Greece through Egypt 
and Central Asia as far as China. It is very rich in 
cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as ordinary 
canthavides. Severtd green-coloured beetles are, on account 
of their colour, used as adulterants to canthavides, but 
they are veiy easily detected by examination with the eye, 
or, if powdered, with the microscope. 

CANTICLES. The book of Canticles, or the Song of 
Solomon, is called in Hebrew T/ie Song of Songs (that is 
the choicest of songs), or, according to the full title which 
stands us the first verse of the book, The choicest of the 
songs of Solomon. In the Western versions the book holds 
the third place among the so-called Solomonic w’ritings, 
following Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. In Hebrew Bibles 
it stands among the Megillot, the five books of the 
Hngiographa which have a prominent place in the Syna- 
gogue service. Iii printed Bibles aud in German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, 
which is the first great feast of the sacred j'ear of the 
Jews. Spanish 3ISS., however, place it second among 
tho Megillot, giving the precedence to Buth. 

No part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity 
of opinions than the Song of Solomon, and that for two 
reasons. In tho first place, the hook holds so unique a 
position in the Old Testament, that the general analogy 
of Hebrew literature is a very inadequate key to the 
verbal difficulties, the artistic structure, and the general 
conception and purpose of the poem. In point of language 
it is most nearly akin to parts of the Bible which, like the 
song of Deborah, belong to Northern Israel, agreeing with 
these not only in individual traits but in the general 
characteristic that the departures from ordinary Hebrew 
are almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many 
forms unique iu Biblical Hebrew are at once e.xplained by 
the Aramaic dialects, but not a few are still obscure. The 
philological difficulties of the book are, however, less 
fundamental than those which lie in the unique character 
of the Song of Solomou in point of artistic form, and in the 
whole atjiiosphero of thought and feeling in which it 
move.s. Even in these respects it is not absolutely isolated. 
Parallels to tho peculiar imagery may be found in the 
book of Hoseu, in a few passages of the earlier chap- 
ters of Proverbs, and above all in tho 45th Psalm ; but 
.sucli link.s of union to the general mass of the Old Testa 
ment literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
in tho solution of the literary problem of the book. Here, 
again, as in the lexical difficulties already referred to, we 
are tempted or comi)eUed to argue from the distant aud 
iu.securc analogy of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown 
back upon tr.iditious of uncertain origin and ambiguous 
authority. 

The power of tradition has been the second great source 
of confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon. To 
tnidition wo owe the title, which apparently indicates 
Solomon a.^ the author and not merely as the subject of 
the book. The authority of titles iu the Old Testament 


(see Bible) is often questionable, and in the present case 
it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is not from ' 
the hand that wrote the poem ; while to admit that it 
gives a cori'ect account of the authorship is to cut away at 
one stroke all the most certain threads of connection 
between the book and our historical knowledge of the Old 
Testament people and literature. We have already noted 
that, when judged by comparison with other parts of the 
Bible and by its Aramaic texture, the dialect points to a 
northern origin of the poem. It is to Northern Israel, 
moreover, that the whole local colouring and scenery belong ; 
so that even those commentators who still make Solomou 
the hero and author of the book are compelled to represent 
him as laying aside his kingly pomp to wander with a 
peasant girl through the gardens and forests of Galilee. 
The untenableness of this last attempt' to rescue the 
authority of the title will appear as we proceed. 

To tradition, again, we owe the still powerful iirejudice 
in favour of an allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view 
that from verse to verse the Song sets forth the history of 
a spiritual and not merely of an earthly love. To apply 
such an exegesis to Canticles is to violate one of the first 
principles of reasonable interpretation. True allegories are 
never without internal marks of their allegorical design. 
The language of symbol is not so perfect that a long chain 
of spiritual ideas can be developed without the use of a ’ 
single spiritual word or phrase 5 and even were this possible 
it would be false art in the allegorist to hide away his sacred 
thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and. erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion 
that it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from 
tradition no one, in the present state of exegesis, would 
dream of allegorizing poetry which in its natural sense is 
so full of purpose and meaning, so apt in sentiment, and so 
perfect in imagery as the lyrics of Canticles. We are not 
at liberty to seek for allegory except where the natural 
sense is incomplete. This is not the case in the Song of 
Solomon. On the contrary, every form of the allegorical 
inter 2 >retation which has been devised carries its own con- 
demnation in the fact that it takes away from the artistic 
unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of thought.^ 
The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon had 
its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 
sense, now universally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence 
that the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their 
favourite methods of interj)retation. The arguments which 
have been adduced to prove that the LXX. translation 
implies an aUegorical exegesis are inadequate ; and Philo 
does not mention the hook at all. N or is there any allusion 
to Canticles in the New Testament. The first trace of an 
j allegorical view identifying Israel with the spouse appears 
to be in the Fourth Book of Ezra, near the close of the 1 st 
Christian century (v. 24, 26; vii. 26). Up to this time 
the canonicity of the Canticles was not unquestioned; and 
the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, so 
energetically carried through by E. Akiba, when he 
declared that “ the whole world is not ivorth the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; for all the 
scriptures (or Hagiographa) are holy, but the Canticles 
most holy,” must be understood as being at the same 
time a victory of the allegorical interpretation over the 


V — V “ucauijuiu inifrpretation lias been oiten arav 

cfinA lyysticisni, — ^froni the poems of Hafiz, and tlie'son 

o. n tiy (lervislies. See Jones, Poiiseos Asiaiicw Com., pt. iii. ca 
J, Itosenmuller s remarks on Lowth’s Prccleciio x.x.xi., and Lane's Mode. 

uo true analogy hehveeii the 0 
P““the:stic mysticism of Islam, and there is eve 
I to' th.at,_ avhere the allegory takes a form really analogo 

. 3 , he original sense of these songs mas purely erotic. 


0 A K T I G L E B 
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lad P;nmni! of a vhy/ y/hk'h rof'ardod thu^.ooni -m mmiAy ; piaKtkj kdv/oou fklomon mA ibuiAih-^ 'vi ■ 

<:(otto, ^ ^ ' , 1 dhiUtiAton of a inUi.ai-/ ;iu<\ v-i-oiA-irr ■•i-u''- "''tdi • fi / 

J Jj« Xom if/ v.'hich iho AkyyjrkA X\m>vj hocamo fi'/M ] currant not only anion;; iho ii.-'.,oin ‘A.r' 'i , 


nyon)t;w;f the i/oopjo^niritory /row tlio- it/A'lu» to I Woa that the pot-ni L; a dramatio apitluJaniiinn 
tlio Moeeiunw t'lory luA linal ro.itoratjon." borrov/(/l front Oritynt and tho allat'orj.;*-!, and aooli<'d B 

Tho autln;ri),/ of Oiv^eit, v/ho, U'xord'm^ to Joroiito, t'J't inarriago of Wiaraoli'a dantddor, To raconciio tin' i io - 1 
.itirpaiaod Itintwlf in hh co/ntnontary of Uni vo]niiie.i on y/ith the fact tJntt the Hot," C full of in-vauc iiiV a r,,, ‘ 

*IG.. . V..1 i'.-.l.. J aI . ..u "-.1 zi ' .1. i > I . I , . . I -‘"*‘*1/ *u*v, a iiii/.v 


mixnsn or uio hfjWjVint' y^ouL mujc Chth ana etiCU fuoriiur^ th'j Uid^jf^ooiu, v/ho U /ictitioii.-Jy 

caption h, of eourw, that y/hieh iond.j it;;a)f ino.A rortdily rejtreMiited m a ahnpiiard, ri-.ot oarJy to iiurano in'.; ni.-.in; 

xturpoao) of my.atical od/iication, and v/hicit hai made toil, lo-a'/ing In'a i/rido alono tiil t!io &voninj,p Tin; .-.o-vondi 
Cafilicin-; tin; inanna! in a)) a;'o,-; of a v/jdo'.;xiroad tyt/O of day k the rkhhnth, v/hen the bride and hrideyrooui aueear 
religion; (ynitenipiation, JJiit the other viev/, vyhkh Uemther (eh, Aii.). T/om Orotiu;; to Lov/thlhe idea of a 
identiiie;! the bride v/ith the o'hureh, rnn.et he regarded a:; tyfdcal refereiiee deeigned by Holoinon him .elf appear-i a.i 
the atandard of orthodoz ezegeeia. Of (;/tur.;e the alJ;;' a /nere ezcre.:eence on tiie natiinal inU-rpretalion, hut a i an 
goriet! principle admitted of very varion.-; modification.;, ezcre.%e/n>; v/hieh (nndd not he re/noved v/ithout penilir.g 
and reidily foiapted jteelf to nev/ religion;; develoi’tnenU, the jJaee of Canticle-; in the canon, v/lnch, indeed, voai 
/inch ?a.5 the ri.;e of nliiriohitry, V/ithin the Jimit;; of the again a.a;;ailed hy V/hi.-iton in J7zT but in hi-i note-; no 
orthodoz tr, i/lition;; Uie allegory took varion;; colour.-;, fwfford' Loy/thk lecture.!, J, O, MiclnV;!!.-;, v/ho regarded the po';;, 
ing a;; ib my.-dical or it-; xyrophetieal aapect vox-; in.aiated a-; a de;eription of the enduring happine-i; of tnn; wedded 
on. Among /nedimval commentator.; of the former ehoM love long after marriage, jir.opo.ied to drof; the allegory 
S. liefmird hohk a infr-emiuent phnn>; while the tec^jiid altogether, and to re ;t the eanonicity of the hook, a.-; of thoi : 
ciaa.; i; rexn'e;;etited hy A'icolait; de Lyra who, hlmaelf a part.; of iToverh.; which treat of conjugal a/reetion, on tin- 
converted -few, ntodilied the Jev/kii iukri/retation y.o moral f/ktare It pre.-,en?.; {\lo6jj The hint-; v',li,ch 
ka lind in the hook an account of the j/i'o>'amh 4 wdeni/r, Mlclnaelf.; oiiered f(>r the interpretation of the hook on tin; 


converted -few, modified the Jev/kii iukryreiation y.o moral pkuire it pre.-,en?.; (17y^;, The hint-; vvh.ch 
ka lind in the hook an account of the jyi'yjcy:MH 4 w.l>:kvr, fdkhimiU oiiered f(>r the interpretation of the hook on tin; 
under the Old and ,'aevr Teatament.;, The xiraphet/c jninciple ;hov/ed a singular want of delicacy ; hut tin, 
ezegeai; rearmed it; culminating point in the po.at-itefor' moralizing rational i.'.m of the period wa; not pj he .ehocked 
rnation period, vr/ien Coc'vnu; found in the Canticle; a hy any itn]/roj;,'iety wliich wa;; atoned for by tlic 

t , . 0 , I i ' , ti . ji I . ii . L 1 4.. .,,u . , c li.. i , . 1. . ..A .1. . . f 


Holomon and hi; j>e^;ple. Other; detected the Jove; of however, vm; m;be in 1771 by J, '1'. Jacobi, who di.itin- 
Uolomon and V/iedom— ea '/iev/ which found aenpporPn j <:mkh(A the hii./oaml of the Hhnlawite horn .Solomon, , end 
in JP/;-;enm0Jler even in the present century; ahmemkt:', j repreymting the latter a.; a };;l;led tempter, xyepared the 


to lind hi the hooka itnjyheey of the bJo.;.;/ng; given to the 
church, and the /d-'ei even at that time czpre.;.:ed in come 


indignant at an ezcge.ii.; which, in a .eu.opo.icd apologetical 


mmrter;; that the book k Unmoral J'lreodoru.-; reoyrnied in)ere.rt, wm; co/itent P. e/.ta.Jr-.h a did, v;tic object for the 
the Canticl.g; x; a poem written by Solomon in anewer to oy tne md oJ nypothe.e.; which .eulhed tne pur ,.y 

the complaint; of hi.; pcoiJe about Uk iogyptiair marriage ; and protaned_ the ^‘^7 

and ink v/a; one of the here.-.ie'; charged uporr him after ]/).-> IfJrnan alrectiom ff t m ^.ofig., o .^aiu.o.c , / , a. o- 
. , ^ , 'I ....,.,,0 r,..^ fn,'-.-/ v/oti /I t.-cc'L no theory to 


K k)ii/ took up a more moderate uodtion. V/ithont nil man ; om;-,, a j 
denying' the po.e-u'hility of a eec/mdary referemv; de-iigned root one. 
by Solomon to give hi; ooein a more oermanent value, .he commentary, ./in 
regard; the Canticle.; a; primarily an /yjj.u/rCy (imu'yyyyd rrrnocence arid^ g-;/i 


Herder ju.-;lili-;; the;eviev/.;in aroit of ar.lhetic'.i 
■!, which triumphantly oundieete; the naive 


i Tiw '.met j-w.oe;-.; of gev/;.,;; //n'dag > P/ It)-! dhpuP.' n.--s t niinolv a r.ef 

tfhhui J'Mm lih 5 aA To-.ih-; lAnledrU A. i'or otter j-rre^-ng-.r f ,7; ^ E„.h./ A'nuA - 

ree I'lAJn 0/mtv,iiiMy;i, //. l.*5, c.vj ;n '//.ot/ol of tS o'/.'ltw'.;.'.') t.o-s vrithoUi.mr.or Ut. y. ^ ■' . 
5/)tro--icot;oa *j, ite of UAiy-Ai, _ and .etage.-; ol love iu a na.U' 

* 'Xto- P.vtof t.-cj'l'segmi.')) t.vr i'o)/;;io;.t-; a.vl .to i'AAAiAe ojemcljoy.', of v/fAded life, v/x; 

hltp; 1; .coV <y.j;;,olstc, U'i.e foyiap'cte t; gpe-n hi tie; V'e.ohe 

lylltio.or, a.vJ In Jrcvjfo'eS //c//Sg/«/./ev. Cled-Uvk,, L-'p.i a, 1 ;/«- 'Inc ''‘'''r,'- , r ,.„p., f h,.,e ha. ; b«r 

PoJ-/;;lotW ,vfd n Vo'/i-'o;/, ilor(ii.r in .f-. r.iw 


innocerice and g-onuine delicaey of the love ...bch th; l.o ... 
dhitJay..'. Ant"})!.; ayrnpathy with the .oentiment ofyhe 
Canticle; v/a; truer than hk eye for detatl-i; and t.oe idea 
that the poemi; Hmply a nerinenee of Indep-mden*. .oongi 
v/ithout inner unity, grouj/ed no ai to di..p!ayyano.i.-! ph.r.;-o. 
and .etage.-: of love in a natural order, culminating m t;.-e 
fJedd iov.iof v/fAded life, wxein .-/mm rcwpoctia retrogr.me 


been no .etP/mpt of any mliin;;Pr 

A — .? 
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G A X T I C L E S 


C‘j.:iz2i-::an\ IS 73/. 


tliat“CintfcIes ovires ^ between fee city of Jernsalem and the open CQuntrr of 


refuses to aciaowled-e anr conmmlrj in the hedk, was 1 heroine appears m a royal palace -.J among tae 
....i.-r-d tv Eichhom on the part of scholars, and with i caaghters of Jerusalem, who are thus presnina&.y ladies 
5-.es;ta'^oa br Goethe on the cart of the poets. ; of the court of Zion. At i. 9, an additional interlocat-or 


loiiotrmg 
of the 5h 


eaeraedcailr carrh-i out hr rnihrett (iS20;, aud-atoTe all ; ic tUe care oi Tineyards. der belorea, whom sUe Itnows 
OT Ewahi. Aesa acateaes.^ gave the thec-ty a new develop- ; not where to nad (L 7), but who lies constantly on her 
ment, while his commanding indaence among Hebrew • heart and is cherished in her bosom like a spray ct the 
scholarsacociredforitgcnerairecoguinon. Ewald assumed ( sweet henna dowers which Orienml ladies delight to wear 
a Tety simple dramatic structure, and did not in his drst ■ (L 13, 14), is like herselr a peasant — a shepherd Ed (L 7} 
Dubliaatit'n jiS26/ venture to suppose that the noem had \ — with whom she was wont to sit in the tresh greeuwcod 
eve: Iran acted cn a stare. HIs less cautious followers | under the mighty boughs of the cedars (L 16, 17). Even 


redu-ce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by introducing 1 exchanges compliments with the king is inconsistent with 
the complexities and stage enects of a mouem operetta,’ what precedes, and psychologically impossible in view ofdL 
into a drama of the 10th century before Christ The third j o, 6, where her self-coatroL strung to the highest pitch as 
view is that of Delitusch and his foliowers, who also plead she meets the compliments of the king with reminiscences 
f.r a drumaric form — though wimou: supposing that the ■ of her absent lover, brealts down in a fit of half delirious 
Piece was ever acted— but adhere to the tmditionai noticn [ sickness. The onlv words directed to the kina are those 


in compar. 2 g taese various news wttn ^ lounU in | spemta 
stderei A -aertain external unirv. not merely in the aenerai ■ niece i 


can be pEiner than that the modre of this 






t lyrics .>ere | unon her beloved, with whoz 


izzts inseparable union. 




CiU * — -for loTe srro:zg a= deark 2:3 imiirzibla: g .5 

•1 intc^ornttons cz an ! grave, its fire a dzTme dame which no waters can ouench 
V* ^wouia^ be pi-aavely i or ncO'Us drown. Yea. h a man Trcald aire all his wealth 
ip.=, wimo. — arottraty ; lor love he would ouiv be contemned.'’ This E obviouslv 
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iceiv revenue, ana 








CAN T' I 0 L E S 


impregnable fortresH (ver, lU), ami, armed only with her 
own beauty and innocence, hiu been in hia cyea aa one that 
found peace. The i'lngluih veraioa ia quite arbitrary in 
rendering jauour for peace. 'J'he acnao ia tlmt, like a virgin 
fortreea, abe baa compelled her .'Lsaailant to leave her in 
peace. To tbeao marka of identity with the heroine of ch, 
i. arc to be added that .ahe appeara liere aa dwelling in 
gardens, there aa a keeper of vineyarda (i. 0, and viii. 13), 
and that .aa there it waa her brethren that preacribed Jier 
duties, no here ahe apparently (luotea words in which her 
brothera, while she'' waa still a child, npcculatcd ju to her 
future conduct and it.a reward (viii. 8, li). 

If thin analyaia of the commencement and clo.ae of the 
book ia correct, it ia certain that the poem ia in a aenae 
dramatic, that ia, that it iiaea dialogue and monologue to 
develop a .story. Thu heroine ajipeara in the opening ncene 
in a ditlicult and painful aituation, from whicJi in tho last 
chapter ahe ia happily e-xtricated, JJut the dnimatic 
progre.>-,s which the poem exhibita .acarcely involvea a plot 
in the iiaual nen.ae of tliat word. The words of viii, 9, 10 
clearly indicate that the deliverance of the heroine ia due 
to no combination of favouring circum.at.ances, but to her 
own inflexible fidelity and virtue, fn accordance with this 
her /’d/c throughout the poem ia simply a .ate.adfaat 
adherence to the position which .she takes up in the opening 
scene, where ahe ia represented m concentrating iier 
thoughts on her ab.aent lover ivith all that stubborn force 
of will which li characteristic of the Hebrews, and aa 
fni.strating tho adviuicca of the king by the mere naive 
inteniity of pre-oceupied affection. Thi.i conception of tho 
principal part in the {joem implies a very elementary 
amount of ilramatic i)kill, I’liL it ia ju.st the conception 
which the analogy of Ifebrew poetry in general, and 
e.ipecifilly of the book of .Job, le.ads ua to e.xpeet. TJie 
characters of .Job and his friends are carefully dis- 
criminated, flat there is no action and reaction betwee/i 
the .speakers, Each adheres to hli own vein of thought 
almo.st untouched by what the others say, and the akill of 
tho , author appears only in the variety of poetical develop- 
ments in v.'hich the fundamental idea of each character 
expres-Sca itself. The reader who, with this analogy to 
guide him, runs through the parts of Canticles which must 
bo iCisigned to a fennale speaker, cannot fail to see that the 
rd/c indicated at the beginning and elo.se of tho book i-s 
cari’ied out \','ith perfect con.'iiateney. 

The con.stant direction of the maiden's mind to her true 
love is partly exprcs.-icd in dialogue with the ladies of the 
court (the daughters of Jeru.-'.alem), w'ho have no dramatic 
individuality, awl who.'ic only function in the economy of 
the piece is to give the hennne opportunity for a more 
varied expre.s.a'on of her feelings. In I 8 w'c found them 
contemptuou.s. In chapter iii, they appear to be .still 
iiidif,’'erent ; for when the heroine relates a dream in which 
the dull pain of aeparation and the unc.a.‘iy con.aciou.ane;>a 
of confinement and danger in the unsympathetic city 
di.s, appear for a moment in imagined reunion with her 
lover, they are either altogether iiilent or reply oidy by 
taking up a festal part sojig describing the marri.age pro- 
ce.3sion of King .Solomon (iii, G-11), which stands in 
jttrring contra.st to the feelings of the maidcji,* A second 
dream (v, k-8), more weird and melancholy, and con- 
,'itrncted with that .aingular p.^ychological felicity wdiich 
characterises the dream;; of the Old Testament, gains 
more sympathy, and the heroine ia eneouraged to dc.scribe 
her beloved at large (v, 10- vi, .3). Tiie structure of these 

t KvvaM awl stlier.i tliis .'-.'vag a di.-.tifjct acemi ia th'j action of 
tin: powa, AiippO/Sag tlial tije author ijcre cxiiil;it i tiio Iiwioiirihle form 
of cfpoiri.il hy '.vhicii .Solomon thought m vau<iui'.h th<! icrujflc.'f of the 
<J.'nu';cl, Thi'i vial/, however, ao'.uu.'i to introduce a comidieation foreign 
to the jdan of the hook. 


dialogues is so simple, and their purpo.se la no strictly 
limited _to the cxltibition of the character and afl'ection of 
the maiden, that it ia only natural to iind them supple- 
mented by a free use of pure monologue, in which the 
heroine recalls the happinerja of past days, or expre; 3 ;ie!j 
Imr rising iiope of rcunioii with her shepherd, and restora- 
tion to the simple joys of her rustic life, TJie vivid 
reminiscence of ii, 8-17 takes the form of a dialogue 
w'ithin the main dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture — the picture of lier beloved os lie stood at her 
window in the early spring time, and of her own merry 
heart aa she laughingly ansivered him in the song with 
wJiich watchers of the vineyards frighten away the foxe.i. 
It ia, of course, a fault of perspective that this reminiaeenco 
la as sharp in outline and as strong in colour as tlie main 
action, i’lit no one can expect perspective in such early 
art, and recollection of tlie pa.st is clearly enough separated 
from present reality by il Hi, IT,'-* 'J’he last monologue 
(vii, 10-viii, 3), in which the hope of immediate return 
with her lover ia tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s de-sire for her mothei-’.i conu.sel, is of special value 
for a right appreeiatiou of the psycliology of the love 
v.'hicli the poem celebrates, and eompletea a jdeture of tlii;i 
ilower of tlie nortliern valleys,^ wiiicli ia not only firm in 
outline but delicate in touch. Tiie subordinate action , 
which supports the portraiture of the maiden of Galilee i.s 
by no ineana easy to understand. It m.ay be regarded a.) 
certain that, in iv, 1-7, tlie king ia again introduced, and 
describes tlie personal charms of the lieroine. His 
language ia still that of cold admiration, suitable enoiigli 
to the character of .Solomon, and strongly contrasted with 
the beautiful and piissionato oiitbur.it wiiich follows (iv, B~ 
V. 1), and wJiich suits no lips but those of the true 
lover, 'i’lie latter pa:-;.iage oll'er.a great di/iiculties on any 
theory wJiich iinds a strict drama iu Canticlea, 'J.'o sup- 
pose that tlie shepherd appears in Jerusalem at so early a 
point in the action ia not jilauaihle, and it seems equally 
violent to a.saunic with Kwald that the whole pa.s;iage is to 
be put in the mouth of tlie heroine rehearsing words of hu 
beloved. I’crhaps the jdan of tlie poem did not forbid 
the author to place a song of the absent shepherd in 
juxtupo.iition witli the words of .Solomon so aa to bring out 
tho contiuit between mere sensual admiration and genuine 
passion. Hut the p.as.'iage jirei-ieuta on any theory dilli- 
cultiea of detail which no critic has satisfactorily removed. 

\Vc come ne.xt to chapter vi,, wJiich again sings the 
pral.es of the lieroine, and takes occa.sion in this connection 
to introduce, with the same want of perspective us wo 
ob.iervcd in eh. ii,, a dialogue de.icriptive of .Solomon’s 
Jirst meeting with the maiden. We learn that she was an 
iniiabitant of .Shiilein or .Shunem in Jssachar, whom the 
king and hh train sinpriscd in a garden on the oecaaior 
of a roy.'d progre;is through the north. Her beauty dreu 
from the ladie.i of the court a cry of admiration. The 
maiden shrinks hack witli the reply— “X wa.i gone down 
into my garden to see its growth. .... X know not 
how my soul liath brought me among the chariots of 
princc.i;” but she i.i commanded to turn and let liersell 
be seen iu spite of her bashful protest,— “ Wiiy du 
ye gaze on the .Shulamitc a.i at a dance of Wahanaim 
(a spectacle),''* Kow the pen.on 5u_ wliose moulli ihi.i 
relation is placed must be an eye-witness of the scene, 
and so none other than tlie king. Hut m sjnto of the 
verbal repetition of several of Um ilguresjif ch. iv,, whiOi, 
“■*^5iyto!uvvU.<^ i aiu Iii'i, wJiu fvtdvth 1 j1;i Hoo): arnw.a 
lilic'i, ISutoK iha ihy vM .'lud tliu ahivlom jly, tilts liiti.er, lu, 
love, , , . over tlis luouut-ifuii of /...■paratiou, , , 

» 'i’lic ro;:<j {uarci'!..uii) of Hliaiou (ii, 1) luilst ho piiaMii .« ths norti 
i:ni .Sharon hstwttu Tahor and tiic Uks of liltrlaii.— Cl/toirt, oh 

hazards, i/j), 15j, 2h0, t- „ii 

* Ths j.uri.ort of tlif.s youuh v/ai diviiitd oy l'.//,il'i- 
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CANTON 


CANTON, or more correctly K^vano-ciiow Foo, is a 
large anti populous commercial city of China, in the pro- 
vince of Kwang-tung, situated on tlie eastern bank of tho 
Pearl River, Avhieh at Canton is somewhat broader than 
the Thames at London Rridge, and is navigable 300 miles 
farther into the interior. The Pearl River has an addi- 
tional course of 80 miles to the sea, tho first part of which 
lies tiirough a rich alluvial plain. Beyond this rises a 
range of hills terminating in abrupt escarpments .along 
the course of the river. The bold shore thus formed com- 
I)rc.=ses the stream at this point into a narrow pass, to 
which the Chinese have given the name of Ilu-mun, or 
Tiger’s mouth. This the Portuguese translated into Boca 
Tigre, whence tlie designation of “ the Boque,” by which 
it is commonly known among Europeans. When viewed 
from tho hjlls on the north. Canton appears to be little 
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more than an i.’cpanse of reddish roofs relieved by a 
few large trees, — two iiagodas shooting up within the 
walls, and a live-storied tower near the northern gate, 
being the most conspicuous objects. These liills rise 
1200 feet above the river. Little or no vegetation is seen 
on them; and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city. 
Three or four forts are built on the points nearest the 
northern walls. Facing the city on tho opposite side 
of the river is tho suburb and island of Honan. The part 
of Canton enclosed by walls is about si.v miles in circum- 
ference, and has a partition wall, running east and west, 
and dividing the city into two unequal parts. Tiic northern 
and larger division is called tho old, and the southern the 
new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a circuit of 
neaidy ten iuile.s. Tho houses stretch along tho river for 
four miles, and tho banks are almost entirely concealed 
by boats and rafts. The walls of the city are of brick, 
on a foundation of sandstone and granite, are 20 feet thick, 
and rise to an average height of 25 feet. On the north 
side the wall rises to include a hill which it there meets 
with, and on the other three sides the city is surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, when, for a 
time, the revolting mass of filth that lies in its bed is 
concealeil from view. There are twelve outer gates — 
four of which arc in the partition wall, and two water 


gates, through which boats pass from east to west across 
the new city. _Thc gates are all shut at night, and in 
the day time a guard is stationed at them to pre.serve 
order. The streets, amounting in all to upwards of GOO, 
arc long, straight, and very narrow. They are mostly paved 
and arc not as dirty as those of some of the other cities in 
the empire ; m fact, considering the habits of the people and 
the inattention of Government to these matters, Canton 
may be said to be a well-governed and comparatively cleanly 
city. Tho houses are in general small, seldom consisting 
of more than two stories, the ground floor serving as a shop 
in which goods are e.xhibited for sale, and the re.st of the 
house, with the court behind, being used as a warehouse. 
Here are to bo found the productions of every quarter of 
the globe ; and the merchants are in general extremely 
attentive and civil. The Chinese are I’emarkably expert 
men of business, and are generally of the most assiduous 
habits. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton arc 
numerons, but none of them present features worthy of 
special remark. There are two pagodas near the west 
gate of the old city, and 124 temples, pavilions, halls, 
and other religious edifices within the city. One of the 
pagodas called the Kwanr/tah, or Plain Pagoda, is a Maho- 
metan mosque, which was erected by the Arabian voyagers 
who were in thchabit of visiting Canton about ten ceiitm ius 
ago. It rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of IGO feet. The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine 
storie.s, 170 feet in height, and was first erected more than 
thirteen centuries ago. A Buddhist temirle at Honan, 
opposite the foreign factories, and named in Chinese 
llai-chwanf/sze, or the Temple of the Ocean Banner, is 
one of the largest in Canton. Its grounds, which cover 
about seven acres, are surrounded by a wall, and are divided 
into courts, gardeins, and a burial-ground, where are do- 
[lusited tho ashes of priest.s, whoso bodies are burned. 
There are about 175 pric.sts connected with this establish- 
ment. Besides tho llui-clavmfj-ste the most noteworthy 
temples in and about the city are those of the Five 
Hundred Gods, and of Longevity, both in the western 
suburbs; tho Tartar City Temple, and tho Temple of 
the Five Genii. Tho number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably e.xceed 
2000, nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples 
arc' gloomy-looking edifice.s. The areas in front of them 
arc usually occupied by hucksters, beggar.s, and idlers, 
who are occasionally driven off to make room for the mat- 
sheds, in which tho theatrical performances got up by the 
wealth}' inhabitants are acted. The iirincipal hall, where 
the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in front, and tho 
inner ajjartments are inhabited by a class of men almost 
a.s .senseless as the idols they serve. 

The residences of the high officers of government are all 
within tho walls of tho old city. The residence of the 
governor-general used to be in the south-west corner of the 
new city, but it was utterly destroyed by the bombard- 
ment in 1850. The site remained desolate until 1860, 
when it was taken posse-ssion of by the French authorities, 
who have erected .a Roman Catholic Catlfedral upon it. 
The residence of the commander-in-chief is in the old city, 
and is said to be one of the best houses in Canton. ^ There 
are four prisons in the city, all large edifice.s. For the 
space of four or five miles opposite Canton boats and r'es.sels 
are ranged parallel to each other in such close order that it 
resembfesa floating city; and these marine dwellings arc 
occupied by numerous faiuilio.s, w'ho reside almost constantly 
on tho water. In the middle of tho river lie the Chinese 
juuk.s, some of. them of from GOO to 1000 tons burden, 
w'hich trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements. 
The various guilds and associations among the people and 
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the merchants from other provinces have public halls each 
for its own particular use. The number of these build- 
ings is not less than 150. Canton was long the only seat 
of British trade with China, and was no doubt fixed upon 
by the Chinese Government for the Eurojiean trade, as 
being the most distant from the capital Peking. 

Foi’Bierly only n limited number of mei'cbantSj called the 
hong or security merchants, were allowed to trade with 
foreigners. They were commonly men of large property, 
and were famed for integrity in their transactions. All 
foreign cargoes passed through the hands of these merchants, 
and by them also the return cargoes were furnished._ They 
became security for the payment of customs duties, and 
it was criminal for any other merchant to engage in the 
trade with foreigners. 

Accounts are Icept at Canton, in common with the rest 
of China, in taels, mace, candarbies, and cash , — ten cash 
being one candarine, ten candarines one mace, ten mace 
one tael, which last is converted into English money at 
about 6s. 8d. The coin called cash is of base metal, cast, 
not coined, and very brittle. It is of small value, and varies 
in the market from 750 to 1000 cask for a tael. Its chief 
use is in making small payments among the lower classes. 
.•Dpanisii and other silver coins are current, and are esti- 
mated by their weight, — every luercliant carrying scales 
and weights with him. All the dollars that pass through 
the hands of the hong merchants bear their stamp ; and 
when they lose their weight in the course of circulation 
they are cut in pieces for small change. The duties are 
paid to Government in sycee, or pure silver, which is 
taken by weight. In delivering a cargo, English weights 
and scales are used, which are afterwards reduced to 
Chinese catties and peculs. A. pecul weighs 133^ lb 
avoirdupois, and a catty l-J lb. Gold and silver are also 
weighed by the tael and catty, 100 taels being reckoned 
equal to 120 oz. 16 dwt. troy. 

The foreign trade at Canton was materially damaged 
by the opening of Shanghai and the ports on the Yang- 
tsze, but it is yet of very considerable importance, as the 
subjoined table of the total value of the foreign trade with 
Canton between the years ISCl and 1874 inclusive is 
sufficient to show; — 


Year. 

Total Value of 
Imports. 

Total Value of 
Exports, 

Total Value. 

1 S 61 

Dollars. 

12,977,353 

Dollars. 

15,831,612 

Dollars. 

28,788,865 

1862 

10,580,923 

17,742,590 

28,323,518 

1803 

9,505,285 

16,083,062 

25,588,347 

1864 

8,192,795 

13,659,177 

21,851,972 

1865 

10,556,602 

18,054,557 

28,611,359 

JijOtJ 

14,171,101 

18,832,622 

33,003,723 

1867 

14,090,581 

18,403,164 

32,493;735 

1868 

12,991,266 

18.491,156 

31, 482' 422 

1869 

11,487,679 

20,010,626 

3l)498'305 

1870 

12.063,394 

15,661,889 

19,857,543 

31)910(937 

1871 

23,612,439 

39,274,328 

1372 

16,802,553 

25,691,712 

42,494)265 

1873 

Shanghai Taels. 

Shanghai Taels. 

Shanghai Taeis, 

9,848,819 

16,156,437 

26,900,256 

1S74 

9,499,447 

16,640,525 

26)139)972 


Although it is in the same parallel of latitude 
Calcutta, the climate of Canton is much cooler, and is c 

from 38» tol(SVf ‘Jf the thermometer 

A" Sd minimum is ah 

t- , ana the maximum m summer 96°, From Mar 

Oc ober the hot season is considered to last^ durin<r the ] 
of the year the weather is cool In shalW vl.m 
sometimes forms at Canton; and so rtly ’ 


that when in February 1835 a fall to the depth of two 
inches occurred, the citizens hardly knew its proper name. 
Most of the rain falls during May and Juno, hut the amount 
is, nothing in comparison with that which falls during a rainy 
season in Calcutta. July, August, and September are the 
regular monsoon months, the wind coming from the .south- 
west with frequent showers, which allay the heat. In the 
succeeding months the northerly winds commence, with 
some interruptions at first, but from October to January 
the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear, and the air 
invigorating. Few large cities are more generally healthy 
than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, 
and in general are excellent in quality and moderate 
in price. It is a singular fact, that the Chinese make 
no use of milk, either in its natural state, or in' the 
form of butter or cheese. Among the delicacies of a 
Chinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, dogs, cats, 
hawks, owls, and edible birds’-nests. The business between 
foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted in 
a jargon known as “ Pigeon English,” the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of 
English words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse betweejj China and Europe by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope began in 1517, when Emmanuel, 
kiug of Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a 
fleet of eight ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sanc- 
tion of the emperor to establish a trade at Canton was 
obtained. It was in 1596, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
that the English first attempted to open an intercourse 
with China, but inefifectuall}'', for the two ships which 
were despatched on this mission were lost in the outward 
voyage, and it was not till about 1 634 that English ships 
visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder- 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities 
owing to the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a 
battle took 2 flace, and it was witli difficulty that peace was 
again restored. In 1673 China was again visited by an 
English ship which was subsequently refused admis.sion 
into Japan, and in 1677 a factory was established at Amoy. 
But during an irruption of the Tatars three years later this 
building was destroyed, and it was not till 1 G85 that the 
emperor permitted any trade with Europeans at that port. 
Upon the union of the two East India Companies in 
London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Canton. 

Tea was first imported in England about the year 1667, 
and in 1689 a customs duty of 5s. per lb was for the first 
time imposed. From this date to 1834 the East India 
Company held a monopoly of the trade at Canton, and 
during this period the prosperity of the port increased and 
multqflied, notwithstanding the obstructions which were 
constantly thrown in the way of the “ Barbarians” by the 
Chinese Government. The termination of the Company’s 
monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct of the native 
authorities, whose ojrpressions became before long so unbear- 
able that in 1839 ■war was declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (after- 
wards Lord) Gough were preparing to ca))tui'e Canton, 
Caj)t. Elliott entered into negotiations with the Chinese, 
and consented to receive a pecuniary ransom in lieu of 
occupying the city. Meanwhile the war was carried on in 
central China, and finally resulted in the conclusion of the 
Hanking Treaty in August 1842, under the terms of which 
four additional ports, vdz., Shanghai, Ningpo, Fuh-chow 
Foo, and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, and 
foreigners were granted permission to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded. Tins 
latter provision of the treaty, however, the Chinese refused 
to carry out ; and after endless disputes about this and 
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other improper acts of tiie Chinese Government, war was 
again declared in 1856, the immediate cause of which .was 
an insult offered to the British flag by the capture of 
certain Chinese on board the “ Arrow," a small craft trading 
under English colours. The outbreak of hostilities was 
followed by the pillage and destruction of the foreign 
“factories," in December 1856, by a Chinese mob, and 
twelve months later Canton was" taken by a.s.sault by a force 
under Sir Charles Straubenzee, which had been sent out 
from England for the purpose. From this time until 
October 1861, the city was occupied by an English and 
French garrison, and the admim'stration of affairs was 
entrusted to an allied commission, consisting of two English 
officers and one French officer, acting under the English 
general. Since the withdrawal of this garrison, the city of 
Canton has been freely open to foreigners of all nationalities, 
and the English consul at the present time has his 
residence in the Yamun formerly occupied by the allied 
commissioners, within the city walls. 

On the conclusion of peace it became necessary to jirovide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants 'whose “ factories ” 
had been destroyed, and after some consultation it was ■ 
determined to fill in and appropiate as the British settlement 
an extensive mud flat lying to the westward of the old 
factory site, and known as Sha-inien, or “ The Sand Flats." 
This site having been leased, it was converted into an 
artificial island by building a massive embankment of 
granite in an irregular oval form.' Between tho northern 
face of the site and the Chinese suburb, a caual of 100 feet 
in width was constructed, thus forming an island of about 
2850 feet in length and 950 feet in greatest breadth. The 
expense of making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican 
dollars, four-fifths of which were defrayed by the British 
Government, and one-fifth by the French Government. 
The British portion of tho now settlement was laid out in 
eighty-two lotsj and so bright appeared tho piuspect of 
trade at the time of their sale that 9000 dollars and upwards 
was paid in more than one iustanco for a lot, with a river 
frontage, measuring 12,645 square feet. The depression 
in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a bar to 
building, and it was not until tho British consulate was 
erected in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy tho 
settlement in any numbers. Tho British consulate occupies 
six lots, with an area of 75,870 square feet in the centre 
of the site, overlooking the river, and is enclosed with a 
substantial wall, A ground-rent of 15,000 cash (about 
£3) per time (a third of an acre) is annually paid by the 
owners of lots to tho Chinese Government. 

The Sha-mien settlement possesses many advantages. It 
is close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all 
the wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and 
brokers ; it faces the broad channel known as the Macao 
Passage, up which the cool breezes in summer are wafted 
almost uninterruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords 
a safe and commodious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 
tons burden. Steamers only are allowed to come up to 
Canton, sailing vessels being restricted to the ancliorage at 
Whampoa. See Cuina. (e. k. d.) 

OANTOIST, a city of the United States, in Stark county, 
Ohio, about 118 miles north-east of Columbus, on the 
Mimishillen Creek. It forms the centre of a large agricul- 
tural district, and carries on a thriving trade. Coal and 
limestone are abundant in tho neighbourhood, and the creek 
affords a good supply of water-power. There are several 
iron foundries and wocdlen factories in the town, as .well 
as establishments for the manufacture of reaping-machines. 
Besides daily papers, two juonthly periodicals are published. 
Population in 1870, 8660. 

CANTON, John (1718-1772). an able natural philo- 
sopher, was born at Stroud, Gloucestershire, in 1718. At 
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the age of nineteen, he was articled for live years as clerk 
to the master of an academy in Spital Square, London, with 
whom at the end of that time he entered into partnership. 
In 1746 the science of electricity, which seems early 
to have engaged Canton’s attention, gained a very im- 
portant addition by tho discovery of tho principle of the 
Leyden jar. This event turned the thoughts of most of 
the philosophers of Europe to that branch of natural 
philosophy ; and Canton, who was one of tho first to 
repeat and pursue tho experiment by which tho discovery 
had been made, found his labour rewarded by many 
valuable discoveries. In 1750 he read a paper before tho 
Royal Society on a method of making artificial magnets, 
which procured him election as a member of the Society, 
and the award of its gold medal. The same year he was 
complimented with the degree of M.A. by tho university 
of Aberdeen ; and in 1751 he was chosen one of the council 
of the Royal Society. Canton was the first in England to 
verify Franklin’s hypothesis of tho identity of lightning 
and electricity, having in 1752 succeeded in attracting the 
electric fire from the clouds during a thunderstorm. In 
consequence he prepared a paper, which was read the next 
year before the Royal Society, on Electrical Experiments, 
vjith ail Attempt to Account for their several Phenomena, in 
which, among other things, ho mentions that he had dis- 
covered that some clouds are in a positive and some in 
a negative state of electricity. About the same time 
Franklin made a similar discovery in America ; and these 
circumstances gave rise to a lasting friendship hotween the 
two philosophers. In 1762 and 1764 he published experi- 
ments in refutation of the decision of the Florentine academy, 
at that time generally accepted, that water is incom- 
pressible. These and many other investigations were 
carried on without any intermission of his worlc as a 
schoolmastei’, and his too sedentary life brought on dropsy, 
of which ho died on March 22, 1772. 

CANTU, or Cantueio, a town of Italy, in tho province 
of Como, about five miles south of the city of that name, 
in 45° 44' 24" N; lat. and 9° 7' 49" E. long. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, and possesses a parish church with 
a very, fine tower, a town hall, a hospital, and a theatre. 
In the neighbourhood are iron mines that were wrought in 
the 10th century. Population, 7429. 

CANUSIUM. See Ganosa. 

CANUTE, or Cnux (about 995-1035), was the son of 
Sweyn or Swend, king of Denmark and England. Though 
only nineteen years of age at his father’s death, ho was 
elected by the Danish armament to tho English tlirouo 
(1014). But the Engli.sh, only recently subdued by Sweyn, 
did not acquiesce in this disposal of the crown, recalled their 
old king Ethelred from Normandy, and obliged Canute to 
withdraw from the country. In the summer of 1015 Canute 
returned at the head of a vast Dani.sh armament, and had 
compelled the submission of most of England when Ethelred 
died, and his son Edmund IroTisido became the representa- 
tive of tho old English royal line. In tho double election 
which ensued, Edmund was supported almost solely by 
London ^ the Witan of the rest of England decided upon 
Canute, who had proved himself too formidable a candidate 
to be set aside. Nevertheless, in five pitched battles fought 
during tho year 1016, Canute found in Edmund more 
than an equal rival, —a rival, too, that grew more dangerous, 
as ho was recognized to be the champion of the pure English 
nationality. At length, in the sixth battle, at Assandun in the 
same year, the English array, weakened and disconcerted 
by the desertion of Edric, the traitorous earl of Mercia, wa.s 
completely overthrown. A division of the kingdom was 
arranged between the two competitors, but Edmund dying 
soon after, not without suspicion of treachery, even on 
Canute’s part, the latter became sole ruler of England. 
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il'.-; nr-t cire on attaining to undtviJecl power was to 
£..;uJve .al who might disturb its tranquillity. The sons 
of Edmund Ironside were sent out of the kingdom, and 
K'iv. v iiis broihor was put to death : while Edric oi Jlercia 
fcoou'me: the fote he tlArved, and many other leading men 
were banished or slain. The sternness of Canutes early 
Li'.'asntes w-is, however, more the effect of policy than of a 
'’iiiel disposition, for in a little time he showed himselt a 
j n-t ami beneheeat ruler. After exacting a dauegeld for the 
>MV-ment of Lis Danish host, he sent it home, with the 
exception of forty shijis and oi the household troops that 
'attends 1 on Lini.-elf. Henceforward ho put off the character 
of conunerur, aud governed England like a native English- 
man, enforcing the old English laws or enacting wise new 
ones, repre-^sing disorder, and in every way attending to the 
inierc^ts of his subjects. He was careful of the interests of 
the church, though it had always beenoneof the great centres 
of resistance to DanLsh invasions, and was not afraid to raise 
Englmumen, such as Earl Godwin, to the highest posts in 
Ins government. A letter written to his English subjects 
from Romo, to which he had made a pilgrimage, is the best 
commentar}' on the motives which directed his reign; he 
is determined to make amends for the faults of his early 
years, to persevere in a just and pious government, to 
repress o.xtortion, and in every way to promote the welfare 
of his subjects. The internal state of the kingdom was 
one of unprecedented peace and order, during which it 
jei’overed from the ravages and misgovernment of the 
generation lo-eceding; and he left a happy lueinoiT' of him- 
self among the people. The well-known story of the rebuke 
he give to lus flattering courtiers, which rests on excellent 
authority, is a proof of this; and the well-known song he 
composed, when rowing near tlie monastery of' Ely, is not 
oniy an example of His genial popular sympathies, but 
entitles liim to a place among the creators of English poetry. 

lie was 'far more than king of England, however ; he 
was the niler of a vast northern empire, composed of five 
or six monarchies though the old historians differ in the 
eauineration of them. He succeeded to the usual over- 
lordship over Wales and Scotland, asserting it in the latter 
c.ue by force of arms. Shortly after his secure installation 
on the English throne, he superseded his brother Harold 
on tua: of Denmark ; he repelled an attack of the Wends 
on his <loiulnion.s there, and in those early times obtained a 
rectific ition of the Danish frontier from the emperor of 
Genu, my. Though at finst unsuccessful in an invasion of 
Norway, he added that kingdom to his empire in 1028. 
lie was now one of the most powerful and respected rulers 
m Christendom. He died at tshaftesbury in 1035, in the 
fortieth Year of his age, and the twentieth of hi.s reign, 
i'be be.it proof of his energy and ability is that the hete^o- 
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graphically discoimected empire, which 
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a li.iino applied to several b'nds of stout 
c m, made ot hemp or 1mm fibres, and used for the sails 
■t e.- ei.-,, the ground ot oil pamtiug.s, and various other 
(Jrigm.illy canvas was made solelv from hemp 
wueiicc tec mmie, -which is corrupted from CannaLU, the 
,.e... and seientitic name for the hemp plant. Being 
I.i >t v..ten-ive!y einployod lu Miil-cloth, the term came to 

however, 
mkeed fibres 



in i.-iand of iiriikh America, to the 
•■cw.m, irom -which it H separated by a 
long and a mile wide, known as the 


Gut of Canceau or Canso. It lies between 45’ 27' and iT 
3' N. lat.. and between 59’ 47’ and 61° 32' W. long. ; ita 
length from north to south is about 110 miles, its width 
about 87 miles, and its area 2,650,000 acres. Rxeept on 
the north-w-est, the coast is much broken ; and the island 
is nearly divided into two by the large irregular Jakes of 
Bi'us d'Or, which communicate with the sea by tw-o channels 
on the north-east. The most important bays are Aspee, 
St Anne’s, Sydney, Alira, Louisbourg, Gabarus, St Peter’s, 
and' hlabou ; and the principal rivers are the Denys, the 
ilargarie, the Baddeck, the Wagamatcook; the Mabou, and 
the GrancL_, There are several fresh-water lakes, of which 
Lake Ain^ie in the west is the most extensive. The 
surface of the island is broken in several places by ranges 
of hills of moderate elevation, and the northern promontory 
consists of a plateau, which in some parts has a height above 
the sea of 1200 feet. The prevailing rocks belong to the 
carboniferous formations, interrupted here and 'there, by 
igneous or metamorphic upheavals. About the half of the 
surface is said to be capable of cultivatiou; but in 1861 
there w-ere only 198,550 acres cleared and under tillage. 
In winter the thermometer sometimes falls to 32° and 
generally to 20° below zero ; while' in sumnier it rises to 
96° in the shade, and the meaia temperature is about 60°. 
The commercial resources of the island consist chiefly in its 
timber, its agricultural productions, its minerals, and its 
fisheries. Nearly covered 'with forest at the time of its 
discovery, it stiU exports pine, oak, beech, maple, birch, 
and ash. Oats, wheat, turnips, and potatoes are extensively 
cultivated ; horses, cattle and sheep are reared in consider- 
able numbers ; and cheese and butter form important items 
iu its paroduce. Coal, limestone, and gypsum are worked, 
and excellent iron ore and slate are also to be found. Salt- 
springs of some value exist in difierent parts. The coal 
mines, which are chiefly situated tow-ards the south-east, 
have been worked from an early period.' The Bras d’Or 
Lakes and the neighbouring seas supply an abundance of 
salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, shad, and white-fish, and 
the fisheries employ about 3000 men. The number of 
schools in 1861 was 212; and in the same year-theie were 
104 churches. The principal sects are the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had then 33,386 adherents, and the Presby- 
terians of the Lower Provinces with 19,982. ,, The in- 
habitants are now mainly of fScottish descent, with a certain 
proportion of Acadians and Irish. A few- hundred Micmac 
Indians, who are principally empdoj-ed in making fish- 
barrels and butter-firkins, are still to be found. By the 
census of 1871 the total population amounted to 75,483, 
of whom 5264 were inhabitants of Sydney. In 1861 and 
1851 the numbers were respectiv-ely 63,083 and 27,580. 

Cape Breton was probably discovered by Sebastian Cabot, and its 
name is understood to have been bestowed in remembi'ance of Cap 
Breton, near Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early began to 
frequent the coast. In 1629 James Stewart, fourth Lord Ocliiltrce, 
settled a small colony at Baleine, on the east side of the island ; but 
lie was soon after taken prisoner with all his part}- hy Captain 
Daniell of the French Company, who caused a fort to he erected at 
Great Cibou (now St Anne's Harbour). By the peace of St Germain 
in 1G32, Cape Breton was formally assigned to France ; and in 1651 it 
formed part of the territory granted by patent to if. Denys, whe 
made several small settlements on the island, which, however, had 
only a very temporary success. When by the treaty of Dtrecht (1713) 
the iiench were deprived of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, they 
P**?A*’*^ bi possession of Cape Breton, and their right to erect 
foruucations for its defence was formally acknowledged. They 
accordingly transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Newfonntl 
land to the settlement of Havre h IhVnglois, which soon after, under 
the name of Louisbourg, became not only the capital of Cape 
Hreton (or lie Royalc, as it was then called), bat also the most im- 
portant military post in that district of French America. When 
war broKe out in 1714 between France and England, the New 
l-.iigtaml colonists determined to attack the island ; and in the fol- 
yciwffiey succeeded in capturing Louisbourg. By tiie treaty 
ot i.ii-la.Cnapcllc, the town was restored to I'l-ance ; 'but in the 
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' ^^ar _th!^t v.’a3 declared in 1756. it again yielded to the a-ssault of a 

lliiti.sli force, this time commanded by Admiral Boscarven. On the 
conclu.sion of hostilities the island was ceded to England by the 
treaty of Pari.s ; and on October 7, 1763, it was united by royal 
proelaimtion to the government of Ifova .Scotia. All the troojjs 
were withdramr from LouLsbourg in 1768; and when the island 
was .separated from Xova Scotia in 1781, a new capital was founded 
at the mouth of the Spani.sh River by Governor Dcsbarrea, and 
received its name Sydney in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas 
Town.shend), then secretary of state for the colonies. 'ITiere was 
immediately a cousiderable influ.x of .settlers to the island, which 
received another injportant accession by the immigration of Scotch 
' Highlanders from 1800 to 1828. In 1 820, in spite of strong opposi- 
tion, it was again annexed to iS’ova Seotia. It now .sends five 
members to the Canadian House of Commons. 

See Deny-s, Descnptioii yloyr. ct hhl. dcs CCles dc VAmxrique 
t septenirioiiuU, 1672 ; Pichon, Lalres el 3Iermoires du Cap BrUon, 

1760 ; Richard Brown, A Ilutory of the Island of Cape. Breton, 1860, 
and The Coal Fields of Cape Brclvn, 1873. 

CAPE COilET CASTLE, or Cabo Coe.so, a town of 
Western Africa, the capital of the British settlements on 
the Gold Coast, is situated in Upper Guinea, about 7 0 mile.s 
• to the AV. of Acra, in 5" 5' 24" EL lat. and r 13' 38" W. 

long. It occupies a low hank of gneiss and inicaceoas 

CAPE C 

■Plate I. i^iAPE COLOET is a large tract of country vrhich forms 
the most southern part of the continent of Africa, 
a colony of Great Britain since 1806, named from the 
Cape of Good Hope, a small promontory on its south-west 
coast, from the neighbourhood of which the Dutch, settlers 
of 1602 spread out over the land. It lies for the most 
part between 28° and 34° 50' S, lat., and 16° 30' and 29° 
50' E. long. AVest and south are the Atlantic and 
Liraito. Indian Oceans ; the Orange Eiver forms the boundary of 
the colony proper on the north, separating it from Great 
Earnaqua Land, the Kalahari desert, and the Orange Piiver 
Free State; eastward its’limit runs from the Tees River, 
a headstream of the Orange, along the .Storm Berg and 
down the Kei River from its most easterly source-stream 
to its mouth, which line separates the colony from Free 
Ivafire Land, and includes within it the divisions of British 
Kaffraria added to the colony in 1805. Be.sides this 
chief area the colony includes various recently added 
irregular provinces; the.se are — the agency of A'awito Land, 
annexed in 1871, comslsting of the high valleys of the 
source-streams of the Orange River, sloping down inward 
from the Drakenberg mountains, which separate this 
territory from the colony of Katal ; Herschel, a native 
district immediately south of Basuto Land ; the magistracy 
of Nomamland, including Griqua Land East, a nafive 
territory of northern Kaffraria on the seaward slope of the 
Drakenberg south-west of E’atal ; John’s Terriiory, or 
the upper basin of the St John’.? or Umzirnvubo River on 
the slopes of the Drakenberg in central Kaffraria ; Fwjo 
Lf.i'iul and the Iduiywa Reserve, or the Transkeian territories 
of southern Kaffrana, hounded by the Bashee River ; and 
Tambookw La/ul, betiveen the Bashee and the Umtata. 
These latter district.^ were incorporated ■nith the colony in 
1875. It is certain that in a few years the whole of what is 
now Free Kaffre Land wdl become British territory, v/hen 
the Cape Colony will be conterminous throughout with Katal 
on the north-east ; and preliminary step.s have already been 
taken for the exten.sion of the western boundary of the 
colony to include the immense but thinly inhabited region 
of Great Kamaqua Laud, which stretches north of tlie 
lower Orange River to Walfisch Bay in 23° S. 

The lieutenant-governorship of Griqua La7id West, better 
known as the district of the South .tAfrican diamond fields, 
which lies north of the Orange River and west of the 
Free State, annexed to the British empire in 1871, is 
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slate, which runs out into the sea and protects the harbour 
from the violcnco of the surf, the priucipa.1 for- 

tr&vj there are two outposts, — Fort A’’ictoria on the west 
and Fort AVilliam on the east. With the exception of the 
European residences and the hou.-:e.s ui the wealthier 
nativas, which are built of brick, the whole of the town ii 
composed of “swish" or mud huts, thatched with m.she.s, 
and having the walls white-washed. The population cou- 
■sists mainly of negroes of the Fanti tribe, but there are also 
a number of mulattoes and a colony of Kroomen. 'f!:e 
earliest European settlement on the spot was that of the 
Portuguese in 1610. In 1652 the Swedc-.s erected the fort 
of Karlsborg which was captured by the Danes in 1 G5S, 
by the Dutch in 1659, and by the English in 16G4. .Since 
the last (late the post has remained in English po.sses.-.ion, 
in spite or the French attack in 1757 and various a.s.sauJt 3 
by the native tribes. In 1827 the public establishments 
were withdrawal, and the forts were handed over to the 
mercantile companies; but in 1844 the Government re- 
sumed its poase.s.sion. The population is estimated at 
about 10,000. 
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strictly a separate dependency of the Crown, but is .so 
intimately connected with the Cape Colony as to he neces- 
sarily described along with it. 

The extreme breadth of the colony from north to south 
is about 500 mile.s, and its length from east to west about 
800, its area comprising 230,000 square miles. 

The country rises from the sea by a series of terraces, of Phjwcal 
which the supporting walls are nearly parallel chains of R-atur-n. 
rugged mountains, intersected by deep ravine,?, rising to a 
central and highest range, which divides the drainage of 
the coastal streams from that of the inner tributaries of 
the Orange River in the north. This central range follow.? 
a curve almost identical irith that of the coast, at a general 
distance of about 100 miles from the ocean; from the 
borders of Katal w'estwurd it is knowm in different portion.s 
as the Kahlainba or Drakenberg, the Storm Berg, Zuur 
Berg, Sneeuw Berg, Winter Berg, Eieuweveld, and 
Roggeveld, In height its summits appear to average 
nearly 6000 feet, the highest points being Catbkin peak, 

10,300 feet, in the extreme north-east comer of the colony ; 
Compass Berg, in the Sneeuw Berg, 8300 feet; and BulL 
houdens Bank, in the E’leuweveld Range, ivhich is 7300 
feet above the sea. North of this dividing range tlie 
inner country .slopes gradually to the Orange River, 
centra) Bashmanland being a plateau of from 3000 to 
4000 feet above the sea. The numeroas outer ranges, 
which form the inar^ns of the terraces that fall towards 
the ocean, are separated from the central range througnout 
the greater part of the colony by tbe arid plate.au known 
as the Great Karroo, nearly 300 miles in length and 60 
miles in width north to south, and at an elevation of about 
3000 feet above the sea; their general direction is alway.s 
that of the coast, and they are cut across at intervals by 
rugged gorges or “ kloofs " through which the periodical 
torrents of tlie coastal watershed escape to the sea. Two 
chief ranges may be distinguished, an inner and an outer, 

— the former having the names of Zwarte Berg, ASitte 
Berg, and Cedar Berg, along a great part of it.s lengtli, 
the latter being most prominent in the Outeniqua, Zon- 
deremde, Drakenstein, and Olifant Bergen, ri.sing from tbe 
south and west coasts. Some points of the inner coast 
ranoe exceed 7000 feet in altitude, and the outer line 
appears to average about 4000 feet. In Naniaqua Land, 
in the north-west of the colony, the central and outer 
range.s, approaching one another and decreasing con.:ider- 
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ablv iu heifflit, coatiiiue in an irregular senes of cLaius to 
tke^lower Orange Ifiver. Within the central range, in 
Bushiuauland, the most remarkable elevations are tlie 
chains of isolated tlat-topped hills which nso direc ly from 
the plains of the Fraserburg iiuil Victoria west distucU, 
known as the Karree and Praam bergeii. iho lafel Berg 
or Table Mountain, the well-known landmark of the coast, 
and the nucleus of the peninsula of the Cape ol Good Hope, 
rises to 3582 feet. Though the mountains of the colony amt 
the plateaus between them present bold and picliiresciue 
outlines of sharply-defined ranges and yict level p ains, the 
landscape, excepting iu the coastal di.stricts, is bare and 
uninviting, and deficient in water and tree-growtli. 

Nearly two-thirds of the surface of Cape Colony eonsi.st.-i 
of vast arid plains, covered, however, witli shallow beds of 
tliQ richest soil, which only require.s the fertilnmig pouei 
of water to render it available for pasture or agriculture. 
After the periodical rains, the plateau of the ** Karroo 
and the great plains of Bnshnianland jire.-icnt the apiiear- 
ance of vast fields of grass, but the summer sun reduce., j 
them again to a barren and burnt-up asjiect. Tim pastoral I 
lands or •* velds,” which extend chielly around the outer | 
slopes and iu the east, are distinguished according to tlie ‘ 
nature of the grass or sedge which they produce us “ sweet ” 
or “sour.” Shallow sheets of water termed ‘‘vlei.s" 
accumulate at many places in tlie tlat lands of the interior 
after rains ; and in the ilry seasons these spot.s, where the 
soil is not excessively saline, are covered with rich gr.u.s 
and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
extreme southern coastlaud of tlie colony is tliero a soil and 
moisture supply suited to forest growth, and the liiwt 
requisite of every settlement in the interior is the formation 
of a •• dam ” or reservoir for the eolleotion and saving of a 
water supply. Out of an area of upwards of -10 millioiu 
of acres of occupied lands, according to the census returns 
of 1865, only 460,000 acres wore tlicn under cultivation. 

Geological knowledge of the vast territory of the colony 
is as yet imperfect, though sufficient data have been 
collected to enable the general features of the stnietuve of 
• the land to be mapped (A. G. Bain, Monoir^ uii the 0<.olu<jy 
of the Cape ; Dunn’s Geological Jlap of the Cape ; 
Griesbach and Stow iu the QuarCerli/ Journal of (he 
Geological Society, &c). The following are some of the 
more striking general features. The whole basi.s formation 
of the western province is considered to bo granite, lower 
but more recent than the clay-slate which rest.s upon it. 
A remarkable baud of porphyritic rock has been traced 
along the whole of the country hetweeu British KallVaria 
and the Bokkoveld 'Mountains in the west, a distance of 
more than GOO miles. A series of sandstone rocks form the 
chains of the Zwarte and Lange Bergen. The “ Karroo 
beds,” the name given to formations which cover that 
plateau and the country northward to beyond the Oramm 
River, are believed from the abundance of fossil wood and 
fresh-water shells to bo of lacustrine origin, and contain 
reptile remains of most remarkable character, unknown 
elsewhere. In the eastern province, one of the most 
interesting features of the geology is that of the beds of 
water-worn pebbles, many hundreds of feet above the 
present sea-level ; indeed there appears to bo no doubt 
that a process of upheaval is still in progress alon'' the 
whole South Mrican coast, where modern raised beaches 
coral reefs, and oyster banks may everywhere bo seen! 
Slight shocks of earthquake have been experienced at 
various times iu the south-westeru region of the colony 
There are records of these in 1739, 1766, 1809, 1811, and 
1844. Namaqua Land, north as well as south of tho 
Orange River, is a region composed of the older rocks 
gneiss and schists and is famous for its copper deposits! 
IhesQ appear to have been kiMwn as early as 1683, and 


have attracted alteiuioli at various subaequenl periods, but 
it was not till 1803 tiuituiiy well-directed efforts were made 
for the extraction of the cojiper ; at the present lime the 
famous mine of Ookeip in tho district of riiiringbokfonlein 
yields an average of 7000 tons of ore eaeli year. Copper 
is also known to exi.st in the Auuipondo cuuiitiy of 
Katl'niriu. Silver lixs ul.-u been ducuveieil ia Naiiiaqua 
Laud, but ha.i nut yet been succe.-.-iinlly worked. Coal 
seams are Itaowa both in the Storm Berg in the extreinu 
emit ami in the central ilhitrict of Be.aifort, but nut iu 
e.Liily workable .situations. 

The th-jCovery of diamonds north of the Or.mge River, 
an event wliicii gave gre.it impetu.s to all utihiri of the 
colony, was made in 1867, and in the follovring ye.ir.i 
people from all p.irt.i of tiic World liurked to the lii-Ws. 

The-'-e lie in the e.sjterii portion of tlie territory kiiowa us 
Uriqiia L.iiul West, whieli, a.i a cuitseqiience of the dis 
covery, was annexed to the Briti.-,h eiiipire in 1871. The 
mining has iiuu become a le-ttled industry, with its acceui 
p.inimenl of a ff.v.-d pupul.itiou ami r.ijiiilly-growiug towu.i. 

Tim lield.s e.'tlcml between lliu lower Va.’.l Itiver and iu 
tributary tiie Mmuier; in ihL region tiiedianioml piodueing 
rock is found in iragmeut.-i miueiul with the detritu.s of 
other rocks, occupying various deprto-o.on.s known a,-. 

p.ius,’* or in the deep torrent bcd.i of tlie tivec.i. Tiie 
digging.i are thuo distimguuhcd ;aithe ird, which lie cuietly 
along tilt: lower Va.i! river, .ind have been nlniosl abandijiad, 
and till- ilry mim;,i, abuiii Kimberley, Du Tuini pan, iimi 
Bulloiiteiii, farther south. Om; iff the birgeat dianiond.i at 
tir.-ft dheuvered in this rigiim weighed .eg e.lrat-, aiiil 
ie.iiized illl.OUU; .federal much larger ones h.ive .since 
been foiiiul. one of more than ffiiO c.init.s. iron ores, 
huiiuuile, and magnetite abound iiLu in thti region, the 
delicioiicy of fuel alone jireteni.* the wor!;ing of iniius of 
grc.il ricliiHs.-i, 

Wo have seen that the gre.it wat<.r-j>aitiiig iimiinlai.'i linen, 
i chain of the colony j-n'-ns tliisnigh the centre of the 
country in a curve jiaiullel to the co.i.st line, from the 
inner bunier of Nat.d to ne.ir the we.fteni Ati.iniie coast, 
forming an outward w.iter.dieil to the .-e.i of about lOU 
miles iu width, and an inner .dii-d to the Or.mgo llivtr. 

The stream.^ of the outer .•'lad sue con.-itant only in the 
extreme e.i.st of the country ; tnwiud.i tho iouth-wc,'t and 
on tho Atlantic cu.ifst, bind their supply is irregubu. M 
partake of the elnuacter of mountain torrents, — having 
immerous full.s. ilowing ia deeidy-eut. eltaauebs, and being 
low and feeble (in Minm c.ioes dry) tor the giv.iter part of 
the year, but swollen mid rapid in miny weather. From 
e.i.st round to wcjt. the chief are the Kei, Great Fish, 
Zoudiig, Gamtoos, Gauriut, Breedic, Berg, and Oliv.nit ; M 
these only two are navigable for a .«hort distance,— -tlie 
Breede for small vessels for 30 or 10 mile.s from its mouth, 
and the Burg lorn few miles from .81 Helena B.iy, on the 
Atiainie coast. The Orange River, or Chiriep, to which tiie . 
inner shed of the colony (iniiiis, ri.--es in the Drakeiibcig 
on tho border of Kutal in the extreme imith-e.i.-'t of the 
colony, and ffow,s westward tor about 900 mile.s to the 
Atlantic. Its basin includes an area of ujiwards of 
400,000 square miles, but the greater portion of this 
belongs to the arid deserts of the Kalahari and of Buslimau- 
land. Below its eonllueuce (in about 24'’ E. long.) with its 
chief aliluent, the Yaal, from the uortii cast, it has no perma- 
nently Ilowing tributary, receiving only the occa.'-ioiial siqi- 
plies of the torrent channels which are cut deep in the 
plateaus and filled only after thunder showers, — so that il.s 
volume decreases very' nmeh in its passage westward. Its 
upper valleys are very' nigged and have been little explored ; 
the region about tho conlluenco of the Ymd is low and 
alluvial ; but from this to tho sea the river is hemmed in by 
steep and precipitous cliffs, and broken by immense walls 
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of rock wliich cause formidable cataracts ; of these the fall 
named Aukumbies (in 20° 40' E. long.), 150 feet in height, 
is the greatest. • The Orange is not navigable excepting 
for boats for a few miles above its mouth, which is barred. 
Lakes are unknown in Cape Colony. Springs are frequent, 
and in sandstone districts afford excellent water, but in the 
Karroo country they are generally brackish. Hot or mineral 
springs occur in several districts. 

Coasts and The southern coastland of the colony is generally bold 
; liarhours. and rocky, the mountains often approaching the shore ; the 
Atlantic coast, on the other hand, is for the most part 
low and sandy. The great ocean currents — viz., the 
' ilozambique current which sweeps down round the south 

of the Cape Colony, and is deflected there over the great 
bank of Agulhas, the submarine ape.x of the continent, and 
the South Atlantic current flowing northward past the Cape 
peninsula, — give rise to many local and minor currents in 
opposing directions close to the coast, forming great 
ob3tacle.s to navigation. 

The coast is indented by various bays and inlets ; few 
of these, however, afford convenient harbours, and the only 
' one which is naturally safe in all winds is that of Saldanha 

Bay on the Atlantic. Erom eastward round to rvest, the 
chief points at which commerce reaches the coast are — the 
port of East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo River in 
British ICaffraria, in which extensive harbour works are 
: being constructed; Port Alfred, or the Kowie mouth, 

which estuary has also been rendered more commodious by 
engineering operations , Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, tlie 
second port of the colony in point of trade, but with many 
natural disadvantages ; Pleltenberg Bay, of importance in 
coasting trade ; the Knysiia, a land-locked estuary in 23" 
E. ; Mossel Bay ; False Bay, a wide gulf formed by the 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, and containing within 
it the well-sheltered naval station of Simon’s Bay ; Table 
r Bay, the harbour of Cape Town, which has been rendered 

safe by the construction of a great breakwater and docks; 
Saldanha Bay, little visited, but one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world ; and Port Nolloth, the copper port 
of KTamaqua Land, and the terminus of a railway from the 
mines. Angra Pequena Bay, in 26° 40' S., a British pos- 
session on the barren Atlantic coast north of Cape Colony, 
was formerly visited in obtaining cattle, while the now 
nearly exhausted guano deposits of Ichaboe and Po.ssession 
Islands, north and south of it, were being worked. Walfisch 
- Bay, in 22° 50' S., up to w'hich point it is anticipated that the 

colonial territory will shortly be extended, is an inlet on a 
desolate waterless coast, affording secure anchorage, and for- 
merlymuchvisited by American w'haling ships. Lighthouses 
are maintained at various ports and headlands on the coast. 

. Climate In general character the climate of the Cape Colony is 
ami me- dry, highly salubrious, and milder than that of England ; 
tsorology. atmo.spherc is clear and buoyant. So extensive, how- 
ever, is the country, and so diversified in a.spect and eleva- 
tion, that there are naturally many varieties of climate 
within its limits. As far as moisture is concerned there is 
■ a gradual diminution from east to west across the country ; 

the prevailing winds in the interior are from eastwai’d, and 
the moisture they draw from the Indian Ocean being 
• expended in great part on the eastern slopes and mountain 
ranges, the western interior districts are left almost rainless. 
In the eastern divisions heavy rains and thunderstorms 
moderate the intense heat of summer, and keep the face of 
the country fresh and green. The rvinters are cold, but 
the air is then clear and agreeable. At Graham’s Town 
the average annual temperature is 63°, ranging from upwards 
of 100° to a minimum of 35°, and the annual rainfall is 
about 33 inches. The south-we.stem margin of the country 
outside the edge of the great Karroo plateau is for eight 
months of the year supplied with rain showers by westerly 
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ocean winds, in summer (December, January, February) 
the dry south-east trade winds blow with great violence. 

The inean temperature of the year at the Cape of Good 
Hope is about 62° attaining a maximum of 100° and a 
minimum of 34°, the average annual rainfall being 2-1 
inches. At Worcester, on the inner border of this region, 
the yearly rainfall decreases to 12 inches. 

The low coast region in the extreme west is subject to 
great droughts and extreme range of daily temperature; 
though it seldom rains there, dense fogs arise at dawn. The 
climate of the great Karroo plateau, which is about 3000 
feet above the sea, is also characterized by severe droughts, 
by excessive heats during the day in summer, by cold nights, 
and by sharp cold in winter. Within the water-parting 
mountains the plains stretching to the Orange Rivet, 
though also subject to long periods of drought, have a salu- 
brious climate, which is clear and bracing in winter; while 
in summer the violent thunderstorms, which occur on an 
average every three or four days along the mountain ranges, 
render the air cool and pleasant, filling the water-channeL 
and “vleis,” and reviving vegetation. Hot, dry wind;. 
from the northern deserts sometimes prevail for two or 
three days at a time in the central and eastern districts of 
the interior. Snow seldom falls in the coast region, but in 
the higher mountain tracts it lies for three or four months 
in the year. The summit of Table Mountain is occasionally 
sprinkled with snow for a day or two. Hail-storms are 
rare, but are of great violence after long droughts. The 
phenomenon of the mirage is common, both on the coast 
and in the heated plains of the interior. 

Ophthalmia and rheumatism are perhaps the only diseases 
of the colony which are at all prevalent ; low fevers are 
common on the flat western coastlands. 

Though much of the land of the colony is dry and Vegeta, 
barren, the flora of the more fertile portions is remarkable tion- 
and varied. We have seen that the forests are confined to 
the outward slopes of the extreme margins of the colony, — 
the only patches of wood deserving the name being found in 
the Cedar Berg in the w’est, on two sides of Table Mountain, 
on the Outeniqua mountains facing the south coast, oii the 
Olifants Hoek near Port Elizabeth, in the vicinity of King 
William’s Town in British Kaffraria, and in the district of 
the Katberg or Stockenstroom farther inland. The inner 
slopes of Griqua Land East are also wooded. These 
patches of forest contain a great variety of useful woods, 
affording excellent timber; among the commonest trees are 
the yellow wood, which is also one of the largest, belonging 
to the yew species ; black iron wood ; heavy, close-grained, 
and durable stinkliout ; nielldiout, a white wood used for 
wheelwork ; nieshout ; and the assegai or Cape lancewood. 

In no other country do bulbous plants and heaths e,vhibit 
so many beautiful varieties ; of the latter several hundred 
varieties are described. Of pod-bearing plants there are 
upwards of eighty genera ; Cape “everlasting” flowers (gene- 
rally species of Helichrysum) are in great numbers. Several 
species of aloe are indigenous to the Cape, and foim a con- 
siderable article of export. The so-called American aloe has 
also been naturalized. The castor-oil plant and many other 
iflant-s of great value in medicine are indigenous in great 
abundance. Among Cape plants which are remarkable in 
their appearance and structure may bo noted the cactus- 
like Euphorbia; or spurge plants, the Stapelia or carrion 
flower, and the elephant’s foot or Hottentots' bread, a jilunt 
of the same order as the yam. Hooks, thorns, and piicLles 
are characteristic of many South African platits. ^ ri.cie 
are few indigenous fruits ; the kei ajtple is the fruit of a 
•small tree or shnib found in Kaffraria and the 'eastern 
districts, where also the wild and Kaflre plums are common ; 
hard pears, gourds, water melons, and species of almond, 
chestnut, and lemon are also native. Almost all the fruits 
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of nortliem and southern Europe Lave been introduced, and 
^row in abundance. It is doubtful whether or not a species 
of vine is indigenous to the Cape, but the cuttings of 
Frencli vines introduced by the Huguenots who emigiated 
to the colony on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
between 1685 and 1688, have given rise to an extensive 
culture in the south-western divisions of the colony, the 
grapes being among the finest in the world. The Cape wines, 
the e.xport of which has revived of late years, are chiefly 
those known as Constantia, Pontac, Steen, and Hanepoot. 

Of ihe cereals, wheat is grown throughout the colony, 
but chiefly iu the low marginal division of the south-west 
and in the eastern midland districts ; barley and oats are 
general. Rye gives its name to the Roggeveld in the 
west, and is chiefly grown there and in the lower hills 
of Namaqua Laud ; maize and millet are cultivated in all 
moist situations of the north-east of the colony. Rice 
might be extensively cultivated, and flourishes on the 
inundated banks of the Ohfauts River in the west ; the 
growth of potatoes has been much extended; melons, 
cucumbers, beans, and pease are grown universally where 
there is water. Cotton has been introduced experimentally 
in some districts ; the cultivation of tobacco is wide spread, 
that of the division of George, grown in the valley of the 
eastern Ohfants River, being most reputed. 

The larger and more important of the wild animals 
which once gave the Cape Colony the character of the great 
hunting ground of t)ie world have retreated before 
advancing civilization, and few are now found within the 
frontier. The lion is only to be met wth now iu the 
northern districts of Bushmanland and in the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the colony, and rarely in British 
Kaffraria. The elephant, w'hich also abounded at the time 
of the first Dutch settlement, is now almost extinct in the 
colony, a few only existing in the forests between Knysna 
and the Zondag River in the extreme south. The rhino- 
ceros and giraffe have been driven far outside the fron- 
tier. Hippopotami are only found in the coast rivers of 
British Kaffraria and in the lower Orange River. The 
buffalo remains only perhaps in the Knysna forests and in 
the thickets of Great- Fish River. The Cape leopard, the 
hyena, the aard wolf or Proteles, and the jackal alone 
keep their ground, and are still common in the colony. 
Quaggas and zebras are met with in large herds in the 
plains of the Vaal, and sometimes extend into the colony 
as far as the divisions of Cradock and Graaf Reinet, where 
the gnu, hartebeeste, and brindled gnu are also seen. Of 
the many varieties of South African antelope the larger 

kinds — the eland, koodoo, and sable and roan antelopes 

are now banished from the colony, though the smaller 
varieties are found along the coast region, and migratory 
herds of springbok invade the plains of Bushmanland and 
Little Namaqua Land at certain seasons. Ostriches, once 
numerous, are still thinly scattered over the colony, though 
the supply of feathers is now mainly derived from’ regioL 
north of the Orange River. Ostrich farming and artificial 
. incubation earned on in the northern, western, and eastern 
divisions have, however, become of late years one of the 

most profitable industries of the Cape,— the feathers beinn- 
worth from £30 to £60 per lb. leatuers being 

Birds of prey,_ including the bearded vulture, aasvo-el 
and several varieties of eagles, hawks, and falcons, are nume- 
rous , cranes stocks, flamingoes, and pelicans are iu large 


variety ; partridges and pheasants, guinea fowl and ouailq 
The ie f.„id i;Lve“ i Sd. 

as ducks, wild geesG, and plovers * 

Upwards of forty varieties of edible fishes are caught in 
exceed, „El, „,me,ous ; emong the ,e„„m„„B T 


cobra di capello and the puff adder ; large toads' and frogs 
are also common, as are scorpions, tarantula spiders, 
hornets, and stinging ants. 

Sheep, cattle, and dogs of an inferior breed were 
possessed by the natives on the discovery of the country. 
Horses, asses, goats, and cattle, introduced by the earlier 
colonists, were found to thrive well. The merino breed of 
sheep ■ is now rapidly taking the place of the big-tailed 
sheep of the Dutch settlers ; and some of the central 
divisions have immense sheep faims, producing the wool 
which is the great staple of the country’s export trade. The 
angora goat is now extensively farmed, the hair being largely 
exported. Cows of the finest breeds have also beenimported ; 
the introduction of the English horse does not, however, 
appear to have been successful, the older, heavier Spanish 
breed being better adapted to the wants of tho country. 

The numbers of live stock in the Cape Colony and its 
native districts are estimated thus for 1875 ; — 


Sheep 11,500,000 

Draught 0.xea 500,000 

Other homed Cattle 000,000 

Horses 257,000 

Mules and Asses 29,500 

Angora Goats 1,000,000 

Common Goats 2,300,000 

Pigs 120,000 

Ostriches 22,250 


The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholomew Hutot)-. 
Diaz, the Portuguese navigator, in 1486. He first landed 
at iilgoa Bay, having, after exploring the ivest coast, been 
driven out to sea by a storm. Thus accidentally'doubling 
the Cape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it the name 
of the Cape of Storms (Cabo Tormentoso). 

The king of Portugal, however, gave it the more 
auspicious name it now bears, as its discovery aflbrded a 
hope of a new and easier tvay of reaching India, tho great 
object of all the maritime expeditious of that age. 

The great navigator Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape 
in 1497, and carried tho Portuguese flag into the Indian 
seas. His countrymen, however, attracted by the riches 
of the East, made no permanent settlement at the Cape, 
although they frequently touched there on tho voyage to 
India. But the Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portu- 
guese power, established themselves in the East, early saw 
the importance of the place as a station where their vessels 
might take in water and provisions. They did not, how- 
ever, colonize it till 1652, when the Dutch East India 
Company directed Jan Van Ricbeeck, with a small party 
of colonists, to form a settlement there. The country was 
at that time inhabited by a- people called Qumquaj, but 
to whom the Dutch seem to have given the name of 
Hottentots. The Riebeeck settlers bad at first great 
difficulties and hardships to endure, and their territory did 
not extend beyond a few miles round the site of the 
present Cape Town, "where they first fixed their abode. 

They gradually, however, extended their limits, by driving 
the natives back or reducing them to serfdom. These 
colonists, although under Dutch authority, were not wholly 
of that nation, but consisted partly of persons of various 
nations, especially Germans and Flemings, with a few 
Poles and Portuguese. They were for the most part 
people of low station or indifferent character ; there was, 
however, a small number of a higher class, from wdiom was 
selected a council to assist the governor. About the year 
1686 the European population was increased by a number of 
the French refugees who left their country on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Our limits forbid our attempting to 
trace the history of the Cape Colony during the lengthened 
period it remained under the Dutch Governineiit. We may, 
however, mention some of its promiiieut incidents, the 
effects of which are visible in the colony to this hour. 
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lfi<, The Dulcli, partly by so-called contracts, partly by 
force, gradually deprived the Ilottoutots of tlieir country. 
‘M, They reduced to slavery a large part of that unfor- 
tunate people whom they did not destroy. 3d, They intro- 
duced a number of Jvlalays and negroes as slaves. -Idt, 
They established that narrow and tyrannical system of 
policy which tliey adopted in other colonie.s, pre.scrib- 
ing to the farmers the nature of the crops they wei'e to 
grow, demanding from them a largo part of their produce, 
and harassing them with other exactions tending to dis- 
courage industry and enterprise. There is no doubt that 
to this mischievous policy is due the origin of those un- 
HCttled habits, that dislike to orderly government, and that 
desire to escape from its control, which characterize a 
considerable part of the so-called Dutch boers of the present 
day, — ipialities utterly at variance with the character of 
the Duteli 111 their native country, which were strongly 
manifested at the Capo, long before they came under JJritish 
rule and under those inliuenccs to which some oxclu.sively 
attriijute tlie insuhordination of tlioso men. Tlio attempts 
of the hoens to escape from the Dutch power, and .so form 
an independent government beyond tho borders of the 
colony, cs])ecially in tho district since called Graaf-llcinet, 
are strikingly similar to their proceedings at a later date j 
under the JJriti.sIi Government. The Gaiutoos River i 
formed the boundary between the Hottentot and Kaflrc 
races, and was early adopted by the Dutch as their eastern 
limit, out about the year 1710 they began to pass tliis 
river, and came into collision witli the Kallres, and in 1780 
they extended their frontier to the Great Fish River. 

in 1793 the colonists, liaving imbibed tho revolutionary 
principles then piovatling in Europe, attempted to throw 
off the yoke of the Dutch, upon which the British sent a 
lieet to support the authority of the Prince of Orange, and 
look poHse.ssion of the country in his name As, however, 
it was evident tliat Holland would not be able to hold it, 
and that at a general peace it would be made over to 
England, it w'ai ruled by British governors till the year 
1802, w’hen, at tlie peace of Amiens, it was again restored to 
Holland. In 1800, on tlie renewal of the war, it was again 
taken by tho BritLsli under Sir David Baird, and has since 
remained in their possession, having been finally ceded by 
the king of the NetiierlaiuLs at the peace of 1813. At 
this time tlie limit of tho colony was formed by tlie Great 
Fi.sh River and tho line of the mountains south of Bush- 
manland to tho Buffels River and the Atlantic, the area 
being .about 120,000 .square miles, and the population little 
over 00,000. A summary m.ay be given of the chief 
events v/hieh have taken place since 1800 

liC, Tlia Kaffra irai-.i . — The first of tliese wars took pliiceiii 1811- 
12, and tlio j.eeoiid in 181!), wlien tho boundary of the colony was 
exteudi-d to tho Kei ikanuna. Tho third oceuned in 1885, under .Sir 
Benjamin D’tJrhan, wdien the Ijouiniiiry wa.'i- advanced to tho Koi ; 
but on tbo recall of tliat odicor the country between the Kci and 
Kciaki'iinina rivers was restored to tlui Kad'res. T'he fourth Kali'rc war 
tool: place in 1818, and after being conducted hy governors Maitland 
and I'ottinger, it ivas terminated by .Sir flurry Smith in 18-18. Tho 
fifth war broke out at the end of 1850, nnil after being for some time 
carried on hy Oovenior .Sir 11. Smith, it was conducted in 1852 by 
Governor Catlieart, and brought to a conclu.siou only in Aharch 1858. 
During its progress an armed jiolice had been organized for the pro- 
tection of tho frontier, and British KallVaria was subsequently formed 
into a Crown colony, reserved at lirat for occupation by Kiiflres. A 
somewhat more detailed account of these wars ivill bo found under 
tho hc.'uling ILiFPitAiiiA. 

2d, In 1820, llritisli emigrants, to the number of 5000, arrived 
at Algoa Bay, and laid tbo foundation of the seltlcmeiita on the 
eastern frontier wliich have niiieo hccoino the most tliriving part ot 
the colony, including the important towu.s of Orahain’/i Town and 
Port lilizabeth, 

'id, In 1881 tho great measure of alave-omancipation took effoet 
ill the Caps Colony. It has been of immense service in raising the 
character and condition of tlio Hottentots and other races iiefere 
htdd in bondage, though many of tlie vices begotten by the state of 


slavery still adhere to them. This measure gave great olFcnce to the 
Dutch hoers of tho colony, and comxilctcd their already existing din- 
allcutioii to the British rule. ” 

In 1885-C a large nnmhcr of these people resolved to free them- 
!iclve.s from tlie British Govennnent by removing with their families 
beyond tho liniils of the colony. ■With this ob.iect they sold their 
farms, mostly at a gieut sacriliee, and crossed tlie Orange liiverinto 
territories iiiliabiteil ehiclly by tribes of the Kallre race, After 
meeting with great hardships and varied succe.ss in their contests 
with tho natives, a part of their number, under one Peter Itotiuf, 
crosiicd the Drakenhurg jMouiitaiii.s and took possession of the dis- 
trict of Natal, where tliey established a republican governniont, am! 
iiittintained theirground against jiowerfiU nations of Zulu Kallres till 
1812, when they were forced to yield to the authority of the British 
Government, wliicli took possession of Natal. 

Tlie hoers heyomt the Orange liiver and west of tlie Drakenberg 
•still, however, retained a .sort of imlepemlence till 18-18, when, in 
consequence of the lawless state of the country, and the solicibition 
of iiart of the inliabitants, the governor. Sir Harry .Smith, declared 
the supremacy of the Crown over the territory, wliicii was thenceforth 
called the Orange Ilivor Sovereignty, .Shortly after this, in eoiiso- 
quence, it w.is alleged, of certain acts of the British Government in 
Natal, Andrew Pretorms, an intelligent hoer of that district, crossed 
tlie Drakenberg Moiiiitains rvilli his followers, and after being joined 
on tho western side hy large numbers of (li.saffected boers, raised 
tho atandard of rehelliou. U))Ou this the governor. Sir 11. Smith, 
crossed the Orange River at the head of a detachment of troops, and 
cneountered and defeated tlie rebels in a short but brilliant skirmiah 
at lloein Plants, lifter this Preloriiis and the most disalfeeteil part 
of the hoers letreateil to beyond tbo Vaal River {the nortliern limit 
of the sovereignty), where tliey established a government of their 
own. They were 8uh.-.eqnently, in 1852, absolved from their allegi- 
ance to the Ihitish Ciou-n by treaty with the governors and her 
Majesty's commissioners for seltliiig fioiiticr adairs. 

In 1858-51, in consequence of the troubled state of the Orange 
River .Sovereignty, and the di/lieiilty of maintaining with becoming 
dignity tlie authority of her -Majesty there, it was resolved to aliaii- 
don the country to the settlers, mostly Dutch boers. This was 
carried into uii'ect hy a iipeeial commi-ssioiier, .Sir George Clerk, 
.‘lent fiom Kiigland for the purpose; and the country, under the 
name of the Orange Pree .State, is coiislituted a republic, with a 
lircaideiit at its head, assisted or controlled hy an assembly called the 
Volksraad (peojile’s eouiieil), elected by nearly universal siillViige. 

•l//i, TJi'} Ooiivicl A'jUalion. — After the British Govennnent had 
felt itself compelled to discontinue the i.eiidiu'' of convicts to New 
.South Wales ami Van Diemen’s J.aiid, tho subject of transportation 
became one of great didieiilty, the more so that an unusually large 
number of jirisoners was then on its hands in 
seditions arising out of the disiurbed state of Ii 
euiiistam;c.t an Order in Council was jiiisseil in 1818, under authority 
of the Act of 5 Geo. IM., aiilhorizing the secretary of state to send 
certain convicts to such colonies ns ho might think proper. A cir- 
ciil.ar Wiw sent by Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, to the governor 
of the Caiie (among other colonial governors), requesting him to 
ascertain tho fecUiigs of the colonists regarding the reeeiition of a 
certain class of convicts. Unfortiinately, owing to some inisumler- 
standing, a vessel, the “Neptune,” was despatched to the Cape before 
the opinion of tlie colonists had been received, having on hoard 280 
cpnvicts, among whom were .Tolin Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and his 
colleagues. Wiien tho news reached the Capo that tin's vessel was 
on her way, tho jiuople of the colony hecarne violuiitly excited ; and 
goaded to fury by tlie inJlammatory arlieles in the local iiew.sjiaper.s, 
mid guided i>y a few demagogues, they established what was called 
tlio AnU-Convict Asuodaliun, by which they bmiml themselves by a 
pledge to ccitsc from all intercourse of every kind with persons in 
anyway eoiiiiuetcd “witli the landing, .supplying, or employing 
convicts.” On the IDth of September 1849, tho “Neptune” arrived 
ill .Simon's Bay; and when tho inlelligeneo reached Cape Town, 
the jieojde assembled in masses, and their behaviour was violent 
and outrageous in the extreme. The governor, afteradopting several 
resolutioim, and again abaudoning them iitider the pressure of popu- 
lar agitation, iig'reed not to land tlie convicts, but to keep them on 
board ship in Simon’s Bay till he received orders to send them else- 
where. Even this eoiiceHsioii did not satisfy any hut a .small num- 
ber of more modenite men. Tlie mass of the population, under the 
guidance or domination of a few agitators, continued to do all in 
their power to prevent the eonviets ami all tho odicersof theOovem- 
nicntfrom obtaining supplies. When the Home Governniont be- 
Gallic aware of tlio state of affairs it iiniiicdiaiely Kciifc orders direct- 
iiig the “Neiiturie" to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
agitation cciusod. This agitation did not, however, pass .aw, ay with- 
out important results, since it led to another niovcnient, the object 
of which wa.s to obbiin a free representative government for the 
colony. Tills concession, which had been previously promised by 
Lord Grey, was granted by her Majesty’s Govennnent, and, in 18 j 8, 
a constitution ivas established of almost unexampled libcr.ility, 

51A, In 1857 an almost incredible delusion arose in the Amaxosa 
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i\ru in a majority in the east; and, in smaller irroportiona, of 
( lermaiis, descendants of French emigrants, and Portuguese. 
English, which is the language of the legislation, is used 
in the seaports and eastern border towns, but Dutch is still 
commonly used in many parts of the western and midland 
jirovinces. Of thirty newspapers published in the colony 
twenty-live arc English. 

Tho major part of the population of the colony, how- 
ever, consists of Hottentots, Malays, Negroes, and Kaflres. 
Tho aborigines with whom tho lirst settlers at the Cape 
came in contact had originally the generic name of 
Qiueqmo, and received tho namo of Hottentots from the 
Dutch. Owing to intermarriages with Jlalays, Negroes, 
and others, and illicit intercourso with the whites during 
the period of slavery, the race has lost much of its dis- 
tinctive character. In 18G5 tho number of peojde distin- 
guished as Hottentots was 8d,000, nearlj'' two-thirds of 
whom were found in tho western division. The Malays 
wore introduced by tho Dutch as .slaves; their descendants 
still retain tho .Mahometan religion, and most of the dis- 
tinctive habits and customs of their race. Wo have no 
means of ascertaining their number, but it cannot bo large. 
They aro found chielly re-sident in tho .seaports. Tho 
negroes aro mostly from the eastern coasts of Africa. 
Griquas or Dastaards aro a nii.xed race sprung from tho 
intercourse of tho Dutch hoers or fanners with their 
Hottentot slaves. A. great number of them migrated from 
tho colony in the early part of this century with the boors, 
and settled between tho Orange Piiver and the Yual under 
tlio chiefs Waterboerand .'Idam Kok, in part of the territory 
now known as Griipia Laud West. In 1852 Kok's people 
(about 15,000 in number) .separated from tho others, and 
migrated to tho district called Nonuuisland south of 
Natal, wliich hud been depopulated by tho strifes of the 
Amapoudo and .-Imahaca Kall'res,, forming there tho settle- 
ment called Oriqua Land East or New Griqua Laud. 

Tho lino of division between tho native Hottentot (or 
Bu.shman) and Kafi'ro races of South Africa pa.s.scs south 
tlirough tho Cape Colony in about 20" E. long. Tho Kaffres 
now re.sident within tho colony proper are chielly of tho 
tribe of tho AmaMosa, with whom the colonist.s lirst came 
in contact at tho linn of thoGrc.at Fish Ihvcr in 1778, and 
tlie Fingoe.s, who originally came from Natal and it.s vici- 
nity; driven thence early in tho present century by Cliaka, 
a warlike chief of the Zulu Kaffres, they took refuge 
with tho tri!je.s on tho border of Capo Colony. Tlieio they 
were reduced to a .state of serfdom, from which they were 
liberated by Sir IJenjamin D’Urban after the tliird Kaffre 
war of 1885, when a body of 10,000 of them came into 
tho colony and settled in what i.s now tho divi.sion of 
Peddio. From this, again, tho greater part of tho Fingoes 
have moved to tho district now called Fingo Land, east of 
tho lliver Koi, recently joined to the colony. In 1805 tho 
number of KallVcs within tho limits ol tho colony wa.s not 
less than 101,5UO. Tho Kaffres of tho native districts 
which have come under British rule during tho last three 
years are — 

(1.) TIiu n.isuto.H, .sometimes called llountiiiii Ucchwanas, tlie frag- 
raeaU of MVcidl lirokeii tribes of tbo Oecluvami Kiill'rcs which becjiiuc 
united under the rulo of Chief Moshesh. besides tho inliabilcd dis- 
tricts of b.isuto Land, tlmy now occupy tho ])oi'lion of Koinaiisland 
wliich lies between Oriqua Land I’.a-st and tho rango of tliu Dnikon- 
herg. {‘2.)Tliu Ama-haca, wlio appear to ho divided,— ono portion 
of tho tribo inhabiting tho ciLstern tliird of Jloman.shind on the 
hordera of Xatal; tho otlier, under Cliiuf Jrakauln, tho north-ca.stoni 
portion of St Joiin’s Territory. (3.) Tho .Vina-.scsihi, under Chief 
.fojo, ill tho country immediately .south of Orimia Land blast. (-1.) 
T'lie Pondomisi, under the chiefs Umhlonhloand Uinditcliwa, occupy- 
ing tlio southern portion of St .Tolin's Territory, (fi.) The Leliana, 
Zihi, and I.cheiiya, .small nionntain tribes .along the north-west side 
of St.iolin’.s Territory. (0.) TlioT 2 nihool£ie.s, ono of liionio.st numer- 
ous and powerful of the ifaHVo trihu.s, located in part within tho 


colony proper, in the south-east of the division of tVodohouse and 
tlic north-east of Queenstown, and in part occupying tho adioiniiic 
basin of the Isomo, a tributary of the Kei River, in tlie districts of 
tlietr chiefs Gccolo, Stockwe, .llatanzirna, and Darala. The Tani- 
boqkies under Gangelizwc occupy tho tract between the Ttaslicu 
.and the Unitata. 


All these are now directly under British rulo. The following tribes 
of Kttffi-aria, enclosed by British territory, still retain their indepeii- 
deuce. (1.) The Ama-poudo, tlie largest tribe between the Capo 
Colony and Katal. These were also formerly driven from a more 
northerly region by the Zulu Kalire.s, and now occupy tlie country on 
e.ach side of tlie lower St John’s River, under tlieir paramount chief 
Umqpikc-la Fakti, his brother Damas ruling a .smaller southern 
division of tho tribe; their numbers are estimated by inissionavies 
resulcnt among them at not less than 100,000. (2.) The G’calccas 
and Hoin-y alias (Auia-bomvane), on the coast-land between tlie Kei 
and tlio Uiutata Rivers, of whom Kreli is paramount chief, Monithc 
chief of the Boiu-Vanas acknowledging his supremacy. 


Prior to 1827 there existed in the several districts of Govern- 
tho colony an institution e.stablished by the Dutch called the 
Board of Landrostand Heeroraaden. The landrosfc was the 
chief magistrate of the district, appointed and paid by the 
Government. The heemraaden was a council to assist him, 
composed of respectable inhabitants appointed by the 
governor, on the recommendation of tho landrost. These 
hoards not only had the administration of the local affairs 
usually entrusted to municipal bodie.s, but they also 
possessed extensive judicial authority. In consequence of 
abuses, more especially in the exercise of the latter func- 
tion.s, these institutions were abolished in 1827. 

Prior to 1837 the whole authority of the general Govern- 
ment was vested in tho governor, assisted by a small 
council of ollleials. In that year a legislative council was 
established, consisting of certain Government officials, and 
five persons nominated by tho Crown. An executive 
council was also established to assist tlio governor in 
e.xeeutivo matters, consisting of certain high officers of 
Government. >Such ivas the form of govenimont till 1853, 
when tho legislative council as thus established was 
abolished, and a new constitution introduced. Under this 
tho legislature comsists of tho governor, appointed by tho 
colonial office for a term of six years, and two chambers, 
called the legislative council and tho house of assembly, 
both elected by the people. The former body was latterly 
composed of eleven members for the western and ten for 
the eastern province, chosen by tho whole body of electors. 

But ill 1873 a bill was introduced for dividing tho country 
into seven electoral provinces, to give a more equable distri- 
bution of political iiilluence, and to do away with the separa- 
tion of tlie colony into two parts; and by this arrangement 
each of tho new divisions is to return three members to the 
upper chamber. This bill became law in 18i4, but does 
not come into execution until tho dissolution of the existing 
council by expiration of tho time of its session To qualify 
a man to be elected for this cliaiubor, ha must possess 
property in land worth £2000, clear of charges, or £4000 
in lauded and personal property together ; lie must be 
thirty yeans of age, and must have been invited to become 
a candidate by written requisition, signed by not less than 
twenty-five electors. The voting in this election i.s cumu- 
lative, — that i.s, any elector may give all his votes (as 
many as there aro members to ho chosen) to one candidate, 
or ho may distribute them among the candidates as ho 
|)lcase.s. Tho couaeil is elected for ten years, but so that 
half its number, as near as may be, go out every five years. 

Tho le'dslativo assembly is chosen by tho electors of the 
towns and other electoral districts into which the colony is 
divided. Tho candidates have to be proposed and seconded 
at tho hustings. There is no iiroperty qualification required 
of the candidates. Tho assembly consists of sixty-eight 
members, and is elected for fivo years. 

The qualification of electors' of both houses is tho same, 
namely, the occupation of fixed property worth £25, or the 
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receipt of wages of not less than ^50 a year. The ministry 
under the governor includes a colonial secretary or premier, 
a commissioner of crown lands and public works, an 
attorney-general, a treasurer-general, and a secretary for 
native affairs. Since 1872 the ministry holds office, like 
the English cabinet, at the pleasure of the Parliament. 

The governor may dissolve both houses, or he may 
dissolve °the holise of assembly without dissolving the 
council. He may give or refuse his assent to bills in the 
Queen’s name, or he may reserve them for the decision of 
her iMajesty. The Queen may disallow any bill assented 
to by the governor at any time within two years of its 
receipt. It is further provided, that all bills appropriating 
any part of the revenues must be recommended to the 
house of assembly by the governor. 

The administration of justice is presided over by a supreme 
court of five judges — a chief justice and four puisne judges. 
The chief justice with two judges holds the supreme 
court in Cape Town ; two other judges of the ppreme 
court form the “court of the eastern districts” held at 
Graham’s Town. The jurisdiction of the court of Cape 
Town extends over the whole colony ; that of Graham’s 
Town has a concurrent jurisdiction over the eastern 
divisions. Circuit courts are held throughout the colony 
twice yearly. Each division has a salaried magistrate who 
is also civil commissioner, and the magisterial courts have 
a limited jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. The 
civil commissioner presides over the “ divisional council ” 
of his district, an elected body charged with the super- 
intendencs of roads, boundaries, and other interests of the 
division. The Roman or civil law, as received in Holland 
before the introduction of the Code Napoleon there in 1811, 
was in force in Cape Colony at the time of its cession to 
Britain, and remains authoritative, though a few modifica- 
tions have been sanctioned by Parliament. 

The Cape Colony possesses important British military and 
naval stations,' and the establishment maintained by the 
Home Government has always been very considerable. 
This was especially the case during the Kaffre wars. In 
recent years, however, a gradual reduction of the number 
of imperial troops in the colony has taken place. In 1873 
two British infantry regiments, with detachments of the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers, were quartered in the colony ; 
but these are kept at the Cape rather for the purposes of the 
Home Government than for the domestic defence of the 
colony. A force named the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police was organized for the latter purpose in 1853, and 
has been specially serviceable in quelling disturbances on 
the interior borders of the country. This force is divided 
into seven troops, and numbers 750 men. Small volunteer 
corps of rifles and cavalry have been organized at various 
points of the eastern and western divisions. 

The greater number of the Protestant denominations of 
Ac United Kingdom, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Church, are represented in Cape Colony. The Dutch 
Reformed Church, as might be anticipated from the early 
history of the country, is by far the most numerous com- 
munity. In form of government and in order of service 
It closely resembles the Church of Scotland, to which 
county a considerable number of its ministers belong. 
The Church of England has, perhaps, the next smaUer 
number of adherents. In 1847 a bishop of Cape Town 
was appointed to preside over this church, whose diocese 
extended not only over Cape Colony and Natal, but also 
oyer the island of St Helena. Later, howeve;, separate 
bushops were appointed for the eastern province (rvith ?he 
seat at Gnaham s Town) and for Natal. Wesleyan Metho- 
i.-,u nearly equal the Anglicans in number, and have a 

ffiher sS^’Tr^ body tharany 

other sect, IheCongrcgationalists, including Independent 


and Baptists, are an important body. Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and other Protestant communities, such as the 
Moravians, are in smaller numbers. The Roman Catholics 
have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s Town, but are 
comparatively few. Government provides an annual grant 
for ecclesiastical purposes, which is distributed among the 
various religious bodies, the Congregationalists alone declin- 
ing to receive aid from the state. According, however, to 
the provisions of the “ Voluntary Act,” recently passed, • 
the grants in aid are to be continued only to present 
incumbents. There are besides several foreign missions in 
the colony, the most important being the Moravian, London, 
and Rhenish missionary societies. The Moravians have been 
established there since 1732, and have laboured hard to 
convert the native races. 

As early as 1839 a scheme of public schools, drawn up Education, 
by Sir John Herschel, came into operation, which was well 
adapted to the condition and circumstances of the colony 
at that time. The Education Act of 1865, now in operation, 
is an advance on this system, and provides three orders of 
schools adapted to the wants of the main grades of the 
population, the Europeans, mixed races, and pure natives. 

These orders comprise — (1) Undenominational public 
schools in each division of the colony in three classes, 
subject to the inspection of a superintendent-general of 
education, and having teachers whose salaries are guamn- ■ 
teed; (2) Schools established by. missionary societies 
to which Government aid is granted under certain con- 
ditions for secular education; (3) Day schools and industrial 
institutions for the civilization of the aborigines on the 
frontiers of the colony. For higher education there 
are several colleges. The South African college in Cape 
Town was founded in 1829, and in its higher classes 
prepares for the European universities and for colonial 
examinations ; the college has a grant of £400 annually 
from Government. Graaf Reinet College, on the same 
plan, has a similar subsidy. The Grey Institute, in Port 
Elizabeth ; Gill College, in Somerset East ; the Diocesan 
College, under the bishop of Cape Towm, the first of the 
institutions of a purely denominational character; the 
Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Stellenbosch; and four educational institutions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, are the other schools of higher 
education which are chiefly w'orthy of note. A public 
university, founded on the plan of that of London, arose 
out of and superseded the Board of Public Examiners 
(which had been constituted in 185S),and stands at the head 
of the educational system of the colony '; it was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1872. Liberal bursaries and 
scholarships have since been attached to it, enabling ' 
students to continue their studies in Britain. The hospital 
of Cape Town is so far recognized as a medical school by 
the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, that students 
are allowed to spend two years of their course there in 
qualifying for their degrees. 

The leading public institutions of the Cape Colony — Public la- 
the Royal Observatory, the South African Public Library 
and Museum, and the Botanic Garden and Government 
Herbarium — are noticed under Gape Towtst below. The 
Albany or Graham’s Town Museum, the chief of the 
provincial institutions of this kind, perhaps surpasses that 
of the capital in its collections and classification of the 
natural products^ of Southern Africa. A colonial medical 
committee, appointed by Government and presided over • 
by a Government inspector of hospitals, is at the head of 
the curative institutions of the colony, the chief of which 
are the hospitals of Cape Town, the infirmary at Robben 
Maud, and those of Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town; and 
King William’s Town, with the numerous gaol hospitals 
throughout the country. . ' 
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The first newspaper of the colony, written in Dutch 
and English, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the litemiy but in the political 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the colonists and the 
somewhat arrogant governor, Lord Charles Somerset, who 
had issued a tyrannical decree prohibiting all persons from 
convening or attending public- meetings. Its criticisms 
on public aflairs soon led to its suppression by the 
governor, and a memorial from the colonists to the king 
petitioning for' a free press was the result. This boon 
was secured to the colony in 1828, and the press soon 
became a powerful agent, characterized in an especial 
manner by public spirit and literary ability. There are 
now about fifty newspapers and periodicals in English and 
Dutch, published in the Cape Colony and Natal. 

The following table, giving the value of imports and 
exports and the tonnage of shipping in several years, taken 
at intervals, exhibits the progress of the commerce of the 
colony ; — 


iv 

j \cRr. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Shipping. 

1 1836 
1840 
1850 
ISCO 
1870 
1874 


£541,033 

732,494 

1,277,101 

2,665,902 

2,352,043 

5,558,215 

£362,280 

775,060 

637,252 

2,030,398 

2,453,768 

0,138,833 

Tons. 

13-1,875 

184,442 

224,126 

329,934 

335,509 

691,855 


In the order of the amount and value of their commerce 
the ports of the Cape Colony rank thus : — Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Tor\Ti, East London, Jlossel Bay, Port Alfred 
(Kowie mouth), and Simon’s Town, — the value of the trade 
of Port Elizabeth being more than double that of Cape 
Town. 

The following table gives the quantities and values of 
the chief articles, the produce of the colony, exported 
during 1874 ; — 


Aloes 

..lb 

Quantity. 

014,272 

Value. 

£5,526 

Atgol (crude tartar) .. 

•• a 

75,598 

2,263 

Copper Ore 

ons 

13,046 

321,434 

Corjj, Grain and !Meal 

__ 



Barley 

..lb 

148,200 

747 

Beans and Te.-tse 

. 

70,443 

469 

Bran 


94,500 

520 

Floar 


303,827 

3,202 

Maize 


710,700 

2,197 

Oats 


679,596 

5,337 

Wheat 


35,411 

496 

Cotton 


15,117 

257 

Diamonds 

No 

2,893 

8,148 

Feathers (Ostrich) .... 

. lb 

30,829 

205,010 

Fish, cured 


4,872,814 

34,339 

Fruit, dried 


332,702 

5,078 

Hair, Angora 


1,030,570 

107,139 

Hides 

No. 

08,458 

49,425 

Honis 


134,154 

1,900 

Horses 


48 

1,925 

Ivoo" 

...lb 

73,747 

26,607 

Skins, Goat 

No. 

1,478,761 

19-4,323 

„ Sheep 


1,462,367 

144,538 

Spirit, Brandy Galls. 

718- 

245 

Wine, Constantia 


1,655 

1,272 

,, Ordinary 


77,802 

15,876 

Wool 

...lb 

42,020,481 

2,948,571 

Other Articles 



51,299 

Add, for unregistered 

diamond-s 

1,000,000 


Total value £5,138,838 


The most important item of export is wool, and the 
following table shows the progress of the trade in this 
product, which is now almost monopolized by the eastern 
ports : — 


Exports. 


Poit Elizabeth 
(with Pou zUfied and 
Eobt London) 

* lb 

1833 39,753 

1840 - 401,521 

1850 4,323,650 

1860 19,438,566 

1870 33,809,934 


Capa Town 

(with Port lieaufort and 
MoEsel Hay) 

Ih 

73,324 

609,597 

1,589,277 

3,734,219 

3,473,357 


The number and value of the diamonds exported cannot 
be judged by the figures in the above table, since but few 
parcels of them are entered as freight. The whole declared 
value of the diamonds exported from the year of tbeii' 
discovery till 1874 was £743,000, but it is believed that 
diamonds to the value of upwards of £10,000,000 have 
been taken from the mines of Griqua Land West. 

The copper ore of the Cape Colony is derived from 
the mines in Namaqua Land. Sines 1863, when this 
branch of mining became a settled industry, and the Cape 
Copper hliniiig Company was formed, the exports of ore 
have risen steadily from an annual total of 2900 tons to 
upwards of 13,000 tons. Wine was at one time the staple 
export, and was imported in large quantity by England , 
falling into disrepute there, the industry remained in a 
depressed state for many years, but revived on the impulse 
given by the discovery of diamonds, and besides acquir- 
ing an increased consumption in the colony is again rising 
as ad export. 

The imports of the colony consist mainly of manufactured 
goocb, cloths and hardwares, sugar and tobacco. The 
revenue of the colony is derived chiefly from an ad 
valorem tax on all goods imported (with the exception of 
agricultural machinery, animals, bullion, books, and uu 
manufactured African products), and on land sales and 
rents, and from a tax called transfer-dues on the purchase 
money of all landed property sold, stamp-duties, and 
postages. The expenditure is for payment of salaries of 
officials and support of government. The colony incurs the 
expense of the regiments of Cape mounted riflemen and 
police, but the British troops in the colony are maintained 
by the Imperial Government at an annual cost of about 
£200,000. The subjoined table shows the progress of the 


revenue and expenditure of the colony : — 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1832 .. . 

£130,808 

£126,889 

1840 . .. 

171,205 

181,653 

1850 

24.5,785 

245,655 

1800... . 

742,771 

729,689 

1870 

831,211 

795,095 

1873 

2,078,220 

2,159.658 

1874.. .. 

1,907,951 

1,199,970 

The revenue 

of 1873 was abnormally 

increased by the 


raising of a loan of £860,000, included in the statement, 
while the increased expenditure was caused by outlay on 
public works. The revenue of 1874 was increa.sed by 
a loan of £369,400. The colony has a public debt, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., dating from 
1859. The debt had reached the amount of £1,723,000 in 


1874. 

Cape Towk, the capital and seat of government of 
Cape Colony, lies at the head of Table Bay. on the 
northern side of the peuiusula formed by Table Mountain, 
and 30 miles north of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
founded in 1652 by Van Kiebeeck, and at first consisted of 
a few houses under the shelter of a fort, at the mouth of 
the Zoeta or “ Sweet Stream,” on the site of which the 
still existing castle was built. The chief streets of the 
increasing town were subsequently laid out at right angles, 
but the outer streets and suburbs extend irregularly 
upwards. The town is now paved, and lighted with gas, and 
has a regular water supply. Its architecture generally 
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retains the features given to it by the earlier settlors, the 
houses being of brick faced with stucco, with flat roofs 
and cornices and raised platforms called “ stoeps ” in frout ; 
but these are rapidly giving place to edifices of more 
modern design. Be- 
sides the castle, which 
is now useless in a 
military point ol 
view, being com 
manded by the sur- 
rounding heights, the 
public buildings in- 
cliulo the Govern- 
ment Ilou.so (a mod- 
ernir.ed Dutch bnild- 
ing), the supreme 
cottrts, the art gal- 
lery, the exchange, 
the post-office, and 
the public library 
I'with upwards of 
10,000 volumes) and 
museum. inaugur- 
ated in 1 SCO, perhaps 
the finest edifice in 
the city. Xew par- 
liametit houses are 
being built on a 
magnificent scale, the 
legi.slature Ir.iving 
voted a largo sum 
for this jmrpose. 

Capo Town is the 
seat of bi.shops of 
the Anglican and 
Homan churches. 

.\mong its ecclesias- 
tical Imildings the 
Homan Catholic cathedral, a Gothic structure, is the most 
eonspicuous. A university has been erected, and there 
,tro several educational institutions. The botanical gardens, 
in the centre of the town, serve the purposes of a park. 


and have been of great value in the introduction to the 
colony of many trees, flowering plants, and fruits. 

The town is a municipality governed by a mayor and 
council. Its population, amounting in 1875 to nearly 
33,000, is formed of many races ; people of Dutch descent 
are still more numerous than British, but all European 
j nations are represented; The “ coolie ” or labouring popu- 
' latiou comprises the descendants of negro slaves, and half- 
j bred Hottentots aud Katfres ; the Malays form a numerous 
' class. 

■ Cape Town is the starting-point of the Great Western 
Bailway, which at present reaches Wellington, and is being 
e.vteuded towards Beaufort; and from the town communica- 
tions are maintained by post, cart, or w'aggon, with all 
chief points in the interior. Besides being a market for 
home produce. Cape Town imports manufactured articles 
for the greater part of the western provinces, and has a 
large export trade in copper, wool, wine, fish, and fruit ; 
the construction of a breakwater and docks in Table 
Bay having rendered shipping more secure and facilitated 
traffic. Several lines of steamers maintain regular com- 
munication with Cape Town both from Europe and from 
India, passing along the easteni aud western sides of the 
continent. 

The scenery round the head of Table Bay is very striking. 
Table Mountain, with its branches the Devil’s Peak and 
Lion’s Headj rises in a massive wall immediately at the 
back of Cape Town. During the prevalence of south-east 
winds it is covered by a dense whitish cloud, partially 
overlapping its side like a table-cloth. Along the base of 
this mountain, where lie the suburban villages of Kou- 
debosch, Claremont, Wynberg, and Constantia, the land 
is covered with luxuriant vegetation, including oaks and 
firs, with gardens of flowers and shrubs (especially of heaths) 
and vdneyai-ds, and is studded wdth villas. 

The Eoyal Observatory of the Cape, established in 1820 
— one of the most valuable of those supported hy the 
British Government — is three miles east of Cape Town. 

Sec Cape of Good Hope Blue Books ; H. Hall, South African 
Geography; J. Fleming, Southern Africa; Handbook for South 
Jfrica ; Giaiiville, Guide to South Africcc; ifoble, Hescripthe 
Handbook of Cape Cotony, (K. J). 



CAPE ll.\Y'lTEX, or C.vp H.mtien, a town on thr 
iiortb coast of the island of Sau Domiugo in the republit 
of_ llayti, about 19" -16' X. lat. and 72“ U' W. long. Its 
original Indian name was Guarico : aud it has also been 
known at various times as Cabo Saiito, C.ap Frau^ais, and 
Cape^ Ilem-y, wbilo it is familiarly designated as simplj 
Le L.rp. It is situated at tbe foot of a fine range ol 
mountains on a sm.all bay, and possesses a secur<r and 
l onunodious harbour. Its trade is principally with the 
Ijnited States. It has declined considerably from the 
llounshing condition to which it attained duriii" the 
crenoh suiweinacy, when it was the scat of an archbishop 
•rad posscs.-ed a university and- academies of music aifd 
p.unttng, but it is still ouc of the chief towns of the 
republic, ami is the seat of a civil and criminal court and a 
tnbmud ol_ commerce It w.as originallv founded hy 
Spamawls irom the island of Tortuga, and possesses an 
eicn.ml In.story. In 1095 it was burnt by the Enffii'sh 
and shortly alter the revoration of edict of Xanles it 
ccf! od a hrench colony. In 1791 it was captured and 
buiiit b\ Tou?.-amt L’Ouverture ; and in almost all the 

it Las suffered 
earth- 


bombarded the town aud blew up the ai-senal. In 1869 
the followers of Saget made themselves masters of the 
place. The population at present is estimated at 12,000 : 
but in last century it is said to have exceeded 38,000. 

CAPE A’^EED ISLANDS. This group, situated in the 
Northern Atlantic Ocean, between the parallels of 14° 20' 
and 17“ HQ' N. lat., and 22“ 20' and 25° 30' W. long., 
consists of ten islands, viz. : — Sant’ Autao (commonly 
miswritten St Antonio), Sao A’icente, Santa Luzia, Sao 
Nicolao, Sal, Boa "Vista, Maio, San Thiago (the St Jago of 
the Enghsh), Pogo, and Brava, besides a few vminbabited 
islets. They form a sort of broken crescent, with the con- 
cavity towards the west. The last four constitute the 
leeward (Sotoveuto) group and the other six the windward 
(Earlavento). The distance between the coast of Africa 
and the nearest island (Boa Arista) is tibout 200 miles. 
Their total area is estimated at 1240 square geograpliical 
miles. They belong toPortugal, and derive tlieir name (Jl/ias 
do Cabo Verde), frequently but erroneously avritten Cape 
deA'erd Islands, from tbe African promontory off which 
they lie, known as Cape A*erd, or the Green Cape. The 
archipelago was partially discovered in 1441 by an expeffi- 
out by Dom Henrique of Portugal, under Antonio 
, '’^^^onieo di Nolli ; but no settlement was made on 
the islands till after the voyage of Cada Alosto in 1456. 
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It is most probable that tlie islands were uninhabited, at 
the period of the Portuguese discovery. The new settlers, 
however, imported uegi'oes from the African coast. ’ The 
population now amounts to upwards of 70,000, and would 
have been much greater if famiuc, caused by droughts and 
epidemic.?, imd not frequently diminished it. The blacks 
■■.nd nudattocs far outnumber the whites, whose constitution 
is le^s suited to the climate. Slavery existed in the islands 
iu full force until the Portuguese Governmeut set free the 
(lublic slave.? in 1854, and modified the condition of those 
who belonged to private individuals. At that time the 
number of persons subjected to “involuntary servitude” 
amounted to about GOOD, but at the census of 18G0 they 
had been reduced to 8979. Crimiuals are trau.'.ported 
thitiier from the mother country', aud the piinislimeut is 
much dreaded. All the towns are poor, dirty places ; even 
the be,',t liave few tolerable houses. The people are mild 
aud Im.spitablo, but indolent and uncleanly. In religion 
they are Homan Catholic.?. They are extremely ignorant aud 
-..ujrerstitious, and many heatiien notions and practices pre- 
vail among them, brought from the African coast. All the 
iuhabited islands have churches, except .S. Luzia. The 
ianguags is a btistard Portuguese, known to the people of 
the mother country as Un'jna crcoida. 

Tile archipelago forms one of the foreign provinces of 
Portugal, and is under the commaud of a governor-in-chief 
appointed by tiio Crown. There are two principal judges, 
one for the windward and another for the leeward group, 
the former with his rosideaee at S. Nicolao, and the latter 
at Praia; and each island has a military commandant, a 
few soldier.?, and a number of salaried ofiicials, such as 
police, magistrates, and custom-house director.?. There is 
also an ecclesiastical estabh-shment, with a bi.sliop, dean, 
and canons. In every island there is a primary Govern- 
ment seliool conducted by the priests, but tiie attendance 
is very small, and the children of the wealthier inhabitants 
are .sent to Lisboa for their education. There are no 
nnds ill the i.slaiuls, aud ponies and donkeys arc the 
beasts of burden. 

Climate and Meteor olojij . — ^'Ihe atmosphere iu the vicinity 
cf tiie.se islands is generally hazy, e.)pecially in the direction 
(li the continent. With occasional exceptions during 
summer aud autumn, tiie iiorth-e.ast trade Is the prevailing 
wind, blowing nio.st .strongly from Xovciiilier to if.ay. The 
r.iiny .se.xson is during the montli.? of August, September, 
and October, when there I? tliniidcr and a light variable 
wind from south-e.a?t or .sout!i-we.st, which is priiieipally 
due to tiie close approach of tiie inner margin of the north- 
east trade avinds, and the in-draught to the neighbouring 
continent, occasioned by the ravilication of the air over 
the Sahara. The Ilarmattan, a very dry east wind from 
the African continent, occasionally makes itself felt. The 
heat of suiniuer i.? high, the thermometer ranging from 80° 
to 90° Fahr. near tho se.a. The unlie,althy .sea.?ou is the 
period during aud following the rains, when vegetation 
•spring.? up with ’ surprising rapidity, and there is much 
.sfagii'int v.-ater, poLsoiiing the air on tire lower ground.?. 
Remittent fuver.s are then common. The people of all the 
islands arc .also subject in ilay to an endotnic of a bilious 
nature called locally levadias, but the cases rarely as.sunie 
a daugerous form, and recovery Ls usually attained in three 
or four days witiiout medical aid. Tho droughts already 
.spoken of are sometimes general, sometimes partial. On 
•soma of the i.slands rain has occasionally not fallen for 
three years. Tho immediate consequence i,? a failure of 
the crop.?, and this Is followed by the death of great 
mmiburs from .sheer starvation. To add to these horror.?, 
epidemic.? usually break out afterwards. These disastrous 
occurrences have greatly obstructed the progress of tho 
colonies. In tho general famine of 1730-3, about two- 
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thirds of the population perished, and in that which began 
in 1831-3, 30,000 peisons are supposed to have perished. 
The years 1855 and 1856 were also marked by great 
distress iu several of the islands. 

Produclmis, Agriculture, t£c.— The chief occupation of 
the islanders is cattle-feeding. In some of the' islands the 
making of salt from sea-water employs a considerable 
number of persons. Orchil is gathered, and the indigo 
aud castor-oil plants, as well as the physic-nut plant 
{Gurcas purgana), are cultivated. The fruit of the last is 
exported in large quantities to Portugal, where the oil is 
expressed and consumed in lamps, ilaize, sugar-cane, ana 
the manioc plant are also much cultivated, as well as 
cotton and tobacco to a limited e.xteut. Coffee was intro- 
duced in 1790, and grov.'s well Though the soil and climate 
are fitted to produce many tropical fruits, these receive 
little attention. Cocoa-nut tren?, date-palms, tamarinds, 
and bananas are seen on most of the islands. Pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and the ?:alo are generally cultivated. 
Wood, except in the interior of >8. Antao, is entirely want- 
ing, and the people are often reduced to great straits for 
firing. 

Quails -are found in all the islands; rabbit? in Boa 
Vista, aud in San Thiago and Fogo. Goats and asses 
are reared, and the skins of the former are e.xported. The 
neighbouring sea abounds with fish, and the coral animal 
is at work building up dangerous reefs on submerged 
rocks. Turtles come from the African coast to lay their 
t-ggs on the sandy .shores. 

The exports consist chiefly of coral, salt, physic-nut?, 
hides, coliee, maize, kidney-beans, sugar-cane spirit, aud 
coarse sugar, ' Tho imports are cotton cloths, timber, 
hardware, crockery, glass, and wine. There is a con- 
siderable intercourse in the way of exchange between tiie 
islands one with another. There is a British consul 
stationed at Porto Grande in S. Vicente, and a vice-consul 
at Porto Sal Rey in Boa Vista. On none of the islands 
have any lighthouses as yet been erected. 

Botany . — The flora of these islands has been described 
by Mr P. Barker Webb in his Spicihgia Gorgonea, a 
catalogue of all tho plants then discovered in the Cape 
Verd Island.?, which forms part of HookeFs Niger Flora, 
London, 1849; also by Dr J. A. Schmidt in his Beitrdge 
car Flora der Gap-Verdiichetv Inseln, Heidelberg, 1852. 
From these work.? it appears that the total number of 
wild flowering plants amounted to 424, of which 77 are 
inonocotyledonous, and 347 dicotyledonous. Of the former 
an aspamgus aud 14 grirsses arc peculiar ; and of the latter, 
50 are peculiar. There are besides 14 ferns, two of v.-hiclx 
are peculiar. The flora is closely related iu the main to 
that of the neighbouriugcontiuent,and is strongly impressed 
with a tropical character. Doubtless a large proportion of 
the plants have been introduced. 

Geology . — Tho whole archipelago is of volcanic origin, 
but little is known of its geological structure. Mr Darwin’s 
e.xaminatioii of San Thiago (St Jago) appears to he the 
fullest that has been made of any of the islands, and that 
wa.? only partial. Marine shells are found embedded in 
tufa at Bua Vista (a.? we learn from Bowdicli, who visited 
that island in 1823), showing an upheaval to some extent. 
In Fogo is a still active volcano several thousand feet 
high, which merits tho investigation of geologists; and 
indeed all the islands would, doubtless, repay the student 
of volcanic plicuoiuena for the time and labour bestowed 
on their examination. For instance, an inquiry into the 
circumstances under which calcareous sand is thrown 
upon tho island of Boa Vista, and heaped up by the 
winds into hills 30 feet high, would probably tend to 
explain the origin of the superficial layer of similar sand 
in part of Madeira and Porto iSanto. 
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Honoek EAYAroiTD (1801- 
18 /w) a French hiistonan and biographer, was born at 
Marseilles in 1801. At the ago of twenty he left Ms 

Paris; but he soon 
deseited law for journalism. He became editor of the 
<Juolt(li,’niie. and was afterwards connected, either 
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j., , ' . uuiiiieccea, eiciier as 

editor or leading contributor, with the Temps, the Messaper 
<^3 Ckambres, tho Kemlution. de 1848, and other papm-s 
Hurmg tlie ascendency of tho Bourbons ho held a post 
m the Jjoreigii OlKce, for which ho was indebted to tho 
royalism of some of his newspaper articles. Indeed all 
Capeliguo s works receive their colour from his legitimist 
polities ; he preaches divine right and non-resistance, and 
Imds pohto words for even the prolligacy of Louis XV. 
and the worthlessness of his mistresses. His stylo bears 
evident marks of haste, and although ho had access to an 
e.vceptionally largo number of sources of information, 
mcUiding tiie state papers, inaccuracies aro not infrequent 
iliis is not .surprising when we consider tho astonishim 
number ol his biographies and histories. Tho former 
me hide the lives of Catherine and Maria de’ .Medici, Anno 
and M.aria Theresa of Austria, Catherine If. of Russia, 
L i/abeth of Lnglaiid, Diana of Poitiers, and Agnes Sorel. 
the latter, besides histories of tho Jews from the fall of tho 
. laccabees to tho author’s time, of the lir.st four centuries 
of tlio Christian church, and of European diplomatists, 
e.'ctend over the v/holo range of French history. As amon" 
the most important, and as illustiiitivo of the e.vtcut of tho 
lield winch he traversed, mention may bo made of his 
histones of tho Horman invasions, of the kings from HuMi 
Capet to Philip Augustus, of tiio constitution from Louis 
\ ill. to Louis aL, of tho Reformutiun and tho League, of 
Louis Al\. and XV^, of tho restoration of tlio Bourbons, of 
the consulate and the empire, and of Louis XVL Ho died 
at Paris in December 1872, 

el, Autuuii, Loud(c. 1G00-1G49), was tho son of 
Sir llemy Capul. IILs birth year is not accurately known * 
but it was about IGOO. In 1G40 ho was chosen to 
represent the county of Hertford, and sat as a member of 
the Long Parliament, which was convened that year. Ho 
was elevated to the peerage by Charles L; and on the break- 
ing out of the revolutionary war ho raised and maintained a 
troop ill the royal interest, till tho liiial triumph of tho 
Parliamentarians compelled him to make peace with them. 
During tho war he acted, together with Edward Hyde and 
Lord Colchester, as general in the west, and was concerned 
111 important engagements at Bristol, Exetcr,-and ’raunton. 
Having with noble devotion reassembled his troop in order 
to effect the rescue of Charles, ho was forced by famine and 
sedition to surrender at Colchester to General Fairfax, and 
was condenined by the Commons to bo banished ; but on 
the authority of some of tho Parliamentary leaders he was 
immediately committed to tho Tower. Ho contrived to 
effect his e.scapo from prison, but was apprehended at 
Lambeth, and again committed to stand his trial at 
»v eatminster for treason. He was condemned to death, and 
was e.xeciited on tho 9th of March 1G49, exhibiting on the 
scattold tho greatest calmness and dignity. Ho was tho 
author of Daily Observations or Meditations, a posthumous 
publication, which was afterwards reprinted under a difer- 
ent title, with an account of his life. 

OAPELL, Ldwaud (1718-1781), a well-known critic 
aiid^ annotator of Shakespeare, was born at Troston in 
Siifiolk in 1713, Through tho influenco of the duko of 
Grafton ho was early appointed to tho oflico of depiity- 
iiispector of plays, with a salary of .£200 per annum. 
Shocked at tho inaccuracies which had crept into Sir 
ihomas Hannier’s edition of Shakespeare, ho projected an 
entirely nevy edition, to bb carefully collated with tho 
original copies. After spending three years in collecting 


and comparing a vast number of scarce foho >nrl « . 

editions, he published his own edition in in ^aaito 

ail introduction, written in a style of extraordinart'^n’ 
ness, which was afterwards appended "to the 

of Johnson’s and Steevens’s'ViBons iL" ^ 

published at the. expense of the principal booirseUers S 
London, vvdio gave him £300 for his labour. Three o he 
yolmnes of Notes and Various Readings of sSsolarl 

of 7’L introduction, under the title 

otyie bUiool of Shakespeare, were published under the 
edi oria superintendence of Mr Collins, in 1783, two years 
after Capells death. They contain the results of hk 
unremitting abour for thirty years in collating tho ancient 
-AISS. and t lough utterly wanting in literary taste Sw 
coiisidemble light on the history of the times of Shakespeare 
M vyell as on the sources from which he derived his plots’ 

of ‘i“ specified, he published a vilume 

of ancient poems called Prolusions, and an edition of 
Antony and Cleopatra adapted for tho sta"o 
CAPELL.4 Maetianu-s JIi.veus Fnu.x, author of a 
curious encyclopiedic work on the liberal arts, was born in 
the north of Africa, and flourished probably towards tho 
beginning of the 5 th century a.d., or at least during tho 
4th century. Ihero is, however, no direct evidence as to 
the c.xact epoch at which he lived, and tho few references 
to the author contained in tho work itself are not 
snOicieiitly definite to admit of any certain conclusion beiiiir 
drawn. He appears to have been a solicitor by profession 
Circumstances. His work, entitled Satyra de 
A uplns Pkdologae ct 2Iercurii, is an elaborate alle^oi-y in 
nine booip, written in a mixture of prose and verseT The 
style IS heavy and involved, loaded with metaphor and 
bizarre expressions, and verbose to excess. The first two 
books contain tho allegory proper,— tho marriage of 
Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. It is wrought out 
in great detail, but the original conception is not a bappy 
one, and the e.xecution is tasteless. 'Ihe remaining seven 
books contain expositions of the seven liberal arts, which 
then comprehended all human knowledge. Book iii. treats 
of gramniai, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of geometry, 
vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. These 
abstract discussious aro linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtici of 
Mercury and Philologia. 'The work was a complete encyc 
lopiedia of the liberal culture of tho time, and it was in. 
high repute during tho Middle Ages. There is much in- 
teresting matter in it, and much erudition is displayed by 
tho author, but tho whole is executed in a clumsy, pedantic, 
and tasteless fashion. 

A jiassago in book viii. has always attracted the attention- 
of commentators, for it contains a very clear statement of 
tho heliocentric system of astronomy. Many have supposed 
that Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have received 
from this work some hints towards his own new system. 

Tho cdilio princeps of Copolla i.s that by Bodiamis, MIO; the best 
of the older edition.^ is that by Grotius, 1509; modern editions aro 
those of Kopp, IStlG, and Kys-sonhardt, 1800. Eyssenliardt, in vari- 
ous contributions to tho Ithcinischcs Museum, has done much for the 
text and explanation of Capella. 

OAPEROALLY, or Capeekally, — to use tho spelling, 
of tho old law-books^, as given by Pennant, the zoologist, 
who, on something more than mere report, first included, 
this bird among the British Fauna, — a word commonly 
derived from the Gaelic Capull, a horse (or, more properly, 
a marc), and Coille, a wood, but with greater likeliliood, 
according to tho opinion of Dr M'Lauclilan, from Cabher 


* The only one of tho “ Soots Acts,” however, in which tho writer 
has been able to a.scertain that tho bird is iiamocl is No. 30 of Janies 
VI. (1621), which was passed to protect “powties, partriiics, moore: 
foullcs, blakcoks, giay licnnis, termigantis, quaiizies, capercailzies," kc.. 
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an old man (and, by metaphor, an old bird), and Coille, 
the name of Tetrao urogallus, the largest ot the grouse 
family (Tetraonidoi), and a species whicli was fomerly 
indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. The word is 
ciuently spelt otherwise, as Capercalze, Capercailzie (tue c, 
a letter unknown in Gaelic, being pronounced hko y), and 
Capercaillie, and the English name of Wood-Grouse or 
Cock-of-the-wood has been often applied to the same bird. 
The earliest notice of it as an inhabitant of iS’'orth Britain 
seems to be by Hector Boethius, whose works were 
published in 1526, and it can then bo traced through 
various Scottisli writers, to whom however it was evidently 
but little known, for about 200 years, or may^be more, 
and by one of them only, Bishop Lesly in 157S, was a 
definite habitat assigned to it ; — “ In Bossia ijuo(|uc 
Louguhabria [Lochaber], atgue aliis montanis locis 
Origine Morihus cleTehus gesiis Scolorum. Bomai ; cd. 1075, 
p. 24). Pennant, during one of his toum in Scotland, 
found that it was then (1769) still to be met with in Glen 
Moriston and in the Chisholm’s country, whence he saw a 
cock-bird. We may infer that it became extinct about 
that time, since Mr Gray {Birds of (he IFcsi oy Scotland, p. 
229) quotes the Rev. John Grant as writing in 1794 ; — 
The last seen in Scotland was in the woods of Stratliglass 
about thirty-two years ago.” Of its existence in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If wo may credit the 
Pavones sylvestres of Giraldus Cambreusis with being of | 
this species, it was once abundant tliere, and Willugliby 
(1678) was told that it was known in that kingdom a.s the 
Cock-of-the-wood.” ^ few other writers mention it by 
the same name, and Rutty, iu 1772, says (A'at. Hist. 
Dublin, i. p. 302) that “ one was seen in the county of 
Leitrim about the year 1710, but they have entirely disap- 
peared of late, by reason of the destruction of our woods.” 
Pennant also states that about 1760 a few were to bo found 
about Thoinastown in Tipperary, but no later evidence is 
forthcoming, and thus it would seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the same period both in Ireland 
and Scotland. 

When the practice of planting was introduced, the 
restoration of this fine bird to both countries was 
attempted. In L-eland the trial, of which some particulars 
are given by Thompson {Birds of Irtland, ii. p, 32), was 
made at Glengariff, but it seems to have utterly failed, 
whereas in Scotland, wRere it wms begun at Taymouth, it 
finally succeeded, and the species is now not only firmly 
established, but is increasing in numbers and range. The 
late Mr Lloyd, author of several excellent works on the 
wild sports and natural history of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from Sweden, but it must be always borne in 
•mind that the original British race was wholly extinct, and 
no remains of it are known to exist in any museum. 

This species is widely, though intermittently, distributed 
■on the continent of Europe, from Lapland to the northern 
parts of Spain, Italy, and Greece, but is always restricted 
to pine-forests, which alone afford it food in winter Its 
bones have been found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark 
proving that country to have once been clothed with woods 
of that kind. More lately its remains have been reco^- 
nmed from the caves of Aquitaine. Its eastern or 
southern limits in Asia cannot be precisely mven but it 
..habit, the forests of . |teat pfrflt Siboril 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is renlaced bir n 
distinct though nearly allied species, the T. urljalloidl ot 

The eoct-of-the-»ood is t ematlrable for his large size and 


glossy-black plumage. Ho Ls polygamous, and in spring 
mounts to the topmost bough of a tall tree, whence he 
challenges all comers by extniordiiiary sounds and gestures ; 
while the hens, which arc much smaller and mottled in 
colour, timidly abide below the result of the frequent duels, 
patiently submuting thenis.elve.s to the victor. While tliis 
is going on it is the practice iu many' countries, though 
generally in defiance of the law, for the so-called sporumaii 
Ktealthily to draw nigii, and with well-aimed rilie to 
murder the principal performer iu the scene. The lien 
makes an artless nest on the ground, and lays therein from 
seven to nine or even more eggs. The young are able to 
lly soon after they aio hatched, and towards the end of 
Slimmer and hegiuiiiag of autumn, from feeding on the fmit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which 
form the uiidercovert of the forests, get into e.vcellei!t 
condition and become good eating. With the first heavy 
falls of snow they betake thenu'-elves to tiie trees, ami 
then, feeding on the piue-leavcs, their llesh speedily 
acquires so strong a llavour of turpentine a.s to be distaste- 
ful to moct palates. The u.-aial method of pursuing this 
species on the Continent is by encuunigiiig a trained deg 
to range the forest and spring the birds, which tlien perch 
on the tree.s ; while he is baying at the foot theii attention 
is so much attracted by him that they permit the near 
approach of his iiuuster, who tlum obtaiii-s a more or less 
easy shot. A considerable number, however, are also 
snared. iIybrid.-> are very frequently produced between 
the Capereally and tlic Black Grou.’c ( 2'. Ariu'), and the 
otFspriug ha.s hcen described by ‘jome authors under the 
name of T. vudnts, us though a distinct species, (.v. >.) 

CARERNAU.M (Kurrr/saoiVi, that i.s, {irobably, the 
village of Xaehmn), ati ancient city of Rale-stitic, on the 
western shore of the Lake of Geiiuesarcth. ou the borders 
of the tribes of Zebuhin and Naphtali. It was, more than 
any other place, the residence of Jesus after Ilecouimeuced 
Ilis iiiis.sion, and thus became the scene of many of lli-s 
most important miruelc.s ; but the infidelity of the inhabi- 
tants brought down upon them the heavy dciiunciatioii : — 
“ And thou, Capernaum, which art e.xalted unto heaven, 
fclialt be brought down to hell.” The site of the city 
is a matter of much di.spute, — one party, headed by l)r 
Robinson, maintaining ait identification with Khan Jlinyeb, 
and anotlier, rcpieseiitcd by IVilson, Ritter, and Thomson, 
supporting tlio claims of Tell Hum. Khan Minycli is 
situated ill a “fertile plain fonued by the retreat of the 
moiiiitaius about tho middle of the western shore.” The 
ruins, according to J. L. Porter, extend over a .space of 
several acres ; and in the neighbourhoed is a water-source, 
Ain et-Tiii, “ the fountain of the fig-tree,” which may corre- 
spond with the fountain of Caperaaiuu mentioned by 
Jo.sephu3. 'leU Hum lies about tlireo miles north ct 
Khan Minyeh, and its niiii.s, covering an area of “ half a 
mile long by a quarter wide,” prove it to liave been the 
site of no small town. The satisfactory decision of tho ques- 
tion can only be arxivod at bj'’ more elaborate researchc.s. 

CxlPERS, the unexpanded fiower-buds of Capparis 
spiHosa, prepared with vinegar for use as a pickle, which is 
much esteemed. Tho caper pilaiit is a trailing shrub, be- 
longing to the Mediterranean region, resembling in habit 
the common bramble, and having handsome llowers of a 
pinkish white, with four petals, and numerous long tr.sscl- 
like stamens. The leaves are simple and ovate, with spiny 
stijmles. The plant is cultivated iu Sicily and the Sou! li 
or Erance ; and iu commerce, capers are valued according 
mi n.t which the buds are gathered and pireserved 

be finest are the young tender buds called “ nonpareil,” 
a, er which, gradually increasing in size and lessening m 
value, come “superfine,” “fine,” “capucin,” and “capot.” 
ey possess valuable stimulant, acrid, and anti-scorbutic 
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properties similar to tho Craciferai. Other species of 
Gupparis are similarl}' employed in various localities, and 
in some cases tho fruit is pickled. 

Cikl^ET, tho name of a family, to which, for nearly nine 
centuries, belonged tho Icings of Franco and many of the 
rulers of the most powerful liefsin that country, and which i 
mingled with several of tho other royal races of Europe. 

Tho tirst of tho Capet.s known iu history was itobert 
tho Strung, a Saxon who received from Charles the 
Eald tho county of 'Anjou, and, later, in SGI, the duchy 
of tho lie de France, and who gained popularity by his 
repulse of tho marauding Normans. The most distin- 
guished of his successors were Eudes, Ilobert, Rudolph, 
who succeeded to tho dukedom of Burgundy in 888, 922, 
and 923 respectively, and Hugh tho Great, count of 
Paris and Orleans, duko of Franco and Burgundy, who 
held vast domains from tho Loire to tho frontiers of 
Picardy. His son, Hugh Capet (987-99G), being sup- 
ported by tho Normans i'.iid by his brother, the duko of 
Burgundy, was, in 987, elected king by aeclamation, and 
croivncd at llheims, in jdaco of tho Carlovingiaus, who 
were hated for their German manners and tlieir desire to 
reconstruct tho empire. Tho G.ipets, on the contrary, for 
sonio time avoided all such prcteiinious, and cjirebdly 
maintained friend.ship with the church and tho nobles, 
among whom they claimed to ho no more than primi iutcr 
jxij-is, and over whom they scarcely attempted to e.xerD the 
.slightest authority. By following this policy, they lirmly 
e.stabllsfaed themselvej on tho throne, tho inlluence of j 
which they greatly e.xtcaded by marriages, treaties, and 
couqne.it.s, and which tho family continued to hold, after 
tho failure of the direct royal line, at the death of Charles 
IV. iu 1322, by tho acces.sii)n of tho indirect lines of 


of Philip Augustus, who gained possession of Artois by his 
marriage with Isabella of Hainault. This house merged in 
that of Valois, in 1383, by the marriage of ilarearet of 
aVrtois with Philip the Hardy. 

The throne of Navarre was also filled by the Capets 
In 1284 us heiress, Jane, became the wife of Philip the 
Fair of France, and the two kingdoms were united till 
Philip of Valoiij ascended the French throne, when Us 
queen, Jane, daughter of Louis X., married (1328) into the 
house of Evreu.x (see Navauue). 

Ill tho 13th century the throne of Constantinople was 
occupied by a branch of tlio Capets,— Pierre, eighth son 
of Louis VI., having obtained that dignity as brother-in- 
law of Baldwin count of Flanders (who was appointed 
emperor by tho Crusaders iu 1204) and of his succes.sor 
Henry. Pierre was succeeded by his two sous, Robert and 
Jlaldwin du Courtenai, from the latter of whom Constan- 
tinople Wits recovered by the Greeks in 1201. 

Tho counts of DreiLx, for two centuries and a half 
(1132-1377), and tho counts of Evreu.x, from 1307 to 
1425, also belonged to the family of the Capets, — other 
member.s of wliich worthy of mention are the Dunohs and 
the Louguuville.i, illegitimate branches of the liou.se of 
Valois, which produced many famous warriors and cour- 
tiers. 

CAPGRAVE, John (1393-14G4), an English historian, 
was born at Lynn in Norfolk, 21st April 1393. At an early 
ago he was sent to one of the English universities, — most 
probably Cambridge, — and at a later period of his life he 
was connected with both. In his twenty-fourth year ho 
entered the priesthood, and subsequently he prosecuted his 
studies iu London, where he was residing at the time of tho 
birth of King Henry VI. At Oxford ho graduated D.D., 


Valois, which reigned from 1322 to 1589, and of Bourbon, 
the last monarchical dynasty of Franco (see Fiian’ci;). 

Tho royal hou.se of Valois was founded by Pliilip VI., 
son of Charles de Valois, second son of Philip Hi. (see 
Valois); and tho hou.so of Bourbon (wlio.so family 
uamo w.us C.ipet) was couuccted with the Capets by the 
marriage, in 1272, of Robert, the sixth sou of Loui-i iX., 
to Beatrice, the sole heiress of Agne.s of Bourbon ami tho 
duko of Burgundy (see Bouimox). 

•Scarcely .second in importance to tho royal house is the 
branch to which belonged the dukes of Burgundy. In 
tho 10th century Burgundy fell into the hands of Hugh 
the Great, father of Hugh Capet, who gave it, iu 95G, to 
his sou Otho, and in 9G5 to his kou Henry. In 1032 the 
■second sou of Kohert the Pious, and grandson of Huah 
Capet, founded the Cr.st ducal hou-se, which ruled till 13GI. 
For two yi.-ar-i the ducliy w.is in tho hands of the Crown, 
but ill 1303, the .second duca.l house, also Capetian, w.is 
founded by Philip tho Bold, .son of king John (.see 
Buiiguxdy). This branch of tho Capets is also distia- 
gtiished by its union with the royal house of Austria, 
through tho marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, to ilaximilian, tJio archduke. 

Of great iinportanco abso was the house of Anjou, 
which was founded by Charles, brother of Louis IX., 
.\njou having been ceded, with other provinces, by John 
of England to Philip .dugustua, tho grandfather of Charles, 
For an account of tho counts and duke.s of Anjou see 
A.njoij, -Members of this family .sat upon the thrones of 
three kingdoms. Tho counts of Anjou were also kings of 
Naples from 1226 to 1382; iu 1.309 Charle.s Itobert of 
Anjou was elected king of Hungary, libs claim being based 
upon the marriage of his ancestor with tlie daughter of 
Stephen IV. of Hungary; and, in 1115. diargaret, daughter 
of Duke Renil, married Henry VI. of England. 

A third bninch formed the house of .drtois, which 
was founded, in 122G, by Robert tho Illu.slriou.s, gnind.son 


taught theology publicly in the .schools, and lectured on 
the Old and New Testaments. Having become an Augus- 
tiiiian friar he .settled down in the house belonging to that 
order in hU native town, where, to quote Lolaiid’s c.xpres- 
biori, ho “stuck to his books like a limpet to its rock.” 
The friary at Lyna was then a tlouriahiiig establLshmont. 
It possessed a large and valuable library, and altbrded a 
home to no fewer than thirty priests, besides suhdeacoiis 
and novices to the number of sixteen. It is highly jiro- 
bablu that Capgnive became prior of, this house, and it is 
certain that he was elioseii provincial of his order in 
Englaiul. Host of his life was s[ient in tho retirement of 
the cloister at Lynn, but he occasionally visited other 
.Augustinian friaries, and once, at least, went to Rome. 
He died at Lyim 12th August I4G4. Capgrave was justly 
rcg.irded as one of the most learned men of his age. His 
worics arc chielly theological, consisting of commentaries, 
sermons, and biographies of saints. To tlie last class be- 
longs tho A'ofu L'ljcnda AwjlUv, printed iu London by 
Wynkyn de Wordo iu 151C. Of his historical works tlie 
mo.it important i.s The ChronkU of Jinjland, published in 
1858 under the editorial siqiervi.sioii of the Rev. F. C. 
Hiiigcston, and forming one of the series of Chronicka and 
Memorials of Great Jiritain. and Ireland. This “ Cliromcle,’' 
written in English, extends to the year 1417, — the accounts 
of the reigns of tho later kings being very full and valu- 
able, and containing many original notices. Mr Hingeston 
also edited in tho same year and for tho same series Cap- 
grave’s Liber dc Illnslribu.i licnricis, in the original 
Latin, accompanying it with an English translation in a 
separate volume. This curious work contains lives of 
Kin-' Henry VI. and other men of cmineneo wlm bore the 
name of Henry. Many other works by Capgrave are p_re- ■ 
served iu ilS., including a Life of tat Katherine iu quaint 
Eri'dish verse ; but it is behoved that his life of liis patron 
and friend, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is irrecoverably ' 

lost. 
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A TUBE, tlie bore of wliicli is so small that it will only 
admit a hair (capita), is called a capillary tube. 
When such a tube of glass, open at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the 
tube at a higher level than the water outside. The action 
between the capillary tube and the water has been called 
Capillary Action, and the name has been extended to 
many other phenomena which have been found to depend 
on properties of liquids and solids similar to those which 
cause water to rise in capillary tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena are 
those which act between neighbouring parts of the same 
substance, and which are called forces of cohesion, and 
those which act between portions of matter of different 
kinds, which are called forces of adhesion. These forces are 
quite insensible between two portions of matter separated by 
any distance which we can directly measure. It is only 
when the distance becomes exceedingly small tbafc these 
forces become perceptible. Quincke^ has made experiments 
to determine the greatest distance at which the effect of 
these forces is sensible, and he finds for various substances 
distances about the twenty- thousandth part of a milli- 
metre. 

Poggendoz'fF" tells us that Leonardo da Vinci® must be 
considered as the discoverer of capillary phenomena. 

The first accurate observations of the capillary action of 
tubes and glass plates wmre made by Hauksbee.'^ He 
ascribes the actioir to an attraction between the glass and 
the liqiud. He observed that the effect wras the same in 
thick tubes as in thin, and concluded that only those 
particles of the glass which are very near the surface have 
any influence on the phenomenon. 

Dr Juvin ® showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the 
surface of the liquid, and is independent of the form of the 
lower part of the tube. He considered that the suspen- 
sion of the liquid is duo to “ the attraction of the periphery 
or section of the surface of the tube to which the upper 
surface of the water' is contiguous and coheres.” From 
this he shows that the rise of the liquid in tubes of the 
same substance is inversely proportional to their radii. 

Newton devotes the 3lst query in the last edition of 
his Opiicks to molecular forces, and instances several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, .such as the suspension 
of merciny in a barometer tube at more than double the 
height at which it usually stands. This arises from its 
adhesion to the tube, and the upper part of the mercury 
sustains a considerable tension, or negative pressure with- 
out the separation of its parts. He considers the capillary 
pheuomeim to be of the same kind, but his explanation 
is not sufficiently explicit with respect to the nature and 
the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to he observed that, while these early speculators 
ascribe the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly 
assert that this attraction is sensible only at insensit 
distances, and that for all distances which we can dbecl 
measure the force is altogether insensible. The idea of 
Mch forces, however, had been distinctly formed by 
Newton who giive the first example of the calculation of 
the eflect of such forces m his theorem on the alteration of 
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the path of a light-corpuscule when it enters or leaves a 
dense body. 

Giairaut ^ appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the 
parts of the fluid itself in order to e.xplain the phenomena. 
He does not, however, recognize the fact that the dis- 
tance at which the attraction is sensible is not only small 
but altogether insensible. 

Segner’’ introduced the very important idea of the 
surface-tension of liquids, which he ascribed to attractive 
forces, the sphere of whose action is so small “ut nuUo 
adhuc sensu percipi potuerit.” In attempting to calculate 
the efiect of this surface-tension in determining the form 
of a drop of the liquid, Segner took account of the curva- 
ture of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected the 
effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

But the idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had 
a most important effect on the subsequent development of 
the theory. lYe may regard it as a physical fact estab- 
lished by experiment in the same way as the laws of the 
elasticity of solid bodies. We may investigate the forces 
which act between finite portions of a liquid in tlie same 
way as we investigate the forces which act between finite 
portions of a solid. The experiments on solids lead to 
certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of coefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have 
also been made to deduce these laws from particular 
hypotheses as to the action between the molecules of the 
elastic substance. We may therefore regard the theory of 
elasticity as consisting of two parts. The first part estab- 
lishes the laws of the elasticity of a finite portion of the solid 
subjected to a homogeneous strain, and deduces from these 
laws the equations of the equilibrium and motion of a body 
subjected to any forces and displacements. The second part 
endeavours to deduce the facts of the elasticity of a finite 
portion of the substance from hypotheses as to the motion 
of its constituent molecules and the forces acting between 
them. 

In like manner we may by experiment ascertain the 
general fact that the surface of a liquid is in a state of 
tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally in 
all directions, and jrrove that this tension depends only on 
the nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its 
form, and from this as a secondary physical principle we 
may deduce all the phenomena of capillary action. This 
is one step of the investigation. The next step is to deduce 
this surface-tension from an hypothesis as to the molecular 
constitution of the liquid and of the bodies that surround it. 
The scientific importance of this step is to be measured by 
the degree of insight which it affords or promises into the 
molecular constitution of real bodies by the suggestion of 
experiments by which we may discriminate between rival 
molecular theories. 

lu 1756 LeidenHost® shorved that a soap-bubble tends 
to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will diminish in size and will expel 
through the tube the air w'hich it contains. He attributed 
this force, however, not to any general property of the 
surfaces of liquids, but to the fatty part of the soap which 
he suppos ed to separate itself from the other constituents 

Clairaut, T/icorie dc la Figure da la Terre, Paris, 1508, pp- 105, 

^ Seper, Comment. _Soc. Fcg. Gutting., i. (1751), p. 301. 
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of the solution, and to form a thin skin on the outer face 
of the bubble. 

In 1787 llonge ^ asserted that ‘‘by supposing the adher- 
ence of the particles of a fluid to have a sen,sible effect only 
at the surface itself a)id in the direction of the surface it 
would be easy to detennine the curvature of the surfaces 
of fluids in the neighbourhood of the .solid boundaries 
which contain them ; that these surfaces would be iintearice 
of which the tension, constant in all directions, would be 
everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, and 
the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present 
nothing which could nob he determined by analysis.”- He 
applied this principle of surface-tension to ' the explanation 
of the apparent attractions and repulsions between bodies 
floating on a liquid. 

In 1802 Leslie “gave the first correct explanation of the 
rise of a liquid in a tube by considering the effect of the 
attraction of the solid on the very thin stratum of the liquid 
in contact with it. He does not, like the earlier specu- 
lators, suppose this attraction to act in an upward direction 
so as to support the fluid directly. He shows that the 
attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the solid. 
The direct effect of the attraction is to- increase the pres- 
sure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior 
of the fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is 
to cause this stratum to spread itself over the surface of 
the solid as a drop of water is observed to do when placed 
on a clean horizontal glass plate, and this even when gravity 
opposcH the action, as when the drop is placed on the under 
surface of the p)late. Hence a glass tube plunged into 
water would become wet all over were it not that the 
ascending liquid film carries up a quantity of other liquid 
which coheres to it, so that when it has ascended to a cer- 
tain height the weight of the column balances the force by 
which the film spreads itself over the glass. This explana- 
tion of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied tiie defect of the theory 
of Laplace, except that, not being e.vpressed in terms of 
mathematical symbols, it does not indicate the mathe- 
matical relation between the attraction of individual par- 
ticles and the final result. Leslie's theory v/as afterwards 
treated according to Laplace’s mathematical methods by 
James Ivory in the article on capillary action, under the 
heading “ Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supjplement to the 
fourth edition of the lincijclo'poidiu Brilunnica, puJoWhhed 
in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young ^founded the theoryof capillaiy 
phenomena on the principle of surface-tension. He also 
observed the comstancy of the angle of contact of a liquid j 
surface ^vith a solid, and showed how from these two prin- ] 
ciples to deduce the phenomena of capillar}’" action. His 
e.s3ay contains the solution of a great number of cases, j 
including most of those afterwards solved by Laplace, but 
hi.s methods of demonstration, though always correct, and 
often extremely elegant, are sometimes rendered obscure 
by his scrupulous avoidance of mathematical symbols. 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension 
to the various particular cases of capillary action, Young 
proceeds to deduce this surface-tension from ulterior prin- 
ciples. He supposes the particles to act on one another 
with'two different kinds of force.s, one of which, the attrac- 
tive force of cohesion, extends to particles at a greater 
distance than those to which the repulsive force is confined," 
.He further .suppo.se3 that the attractive force is constant 
throughout the minute distance to which it extends, but 

’ Mvinoirca dc V Acad, des Sciences, tlBT, p. 50G. 

* Philosophical Ma/jazine, 1802, vol. xiv, p. lO.'j, _ 

^ Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids,” Philosophical Transactions, 
1805, p. 65. 
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that the repulsive force increases rapidlyjas the distance 
diminishes. He thus shows that at a curved part of tiie 
suriaec, a superficial particle would be urged towards the 
centre, of curvature of the surface, and he gives rea.son,s for 
concluding that this force is proportional to the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface iu two normal planes at right 
angles to each otlier, ° 

The subject was next taken up byLaplace,"* His rc-sults 
are in many respects identical with those of Young, but his 
methods of arriving at them are very different, being coii- 
ducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he has thrown his investigation seems to have 
deterred many, able physicists from the inquiry into the 
ulterior cause of capillary phenomena, and induced them 
to rest content with deriving them from the fact of .surface- 
tension. But for those who wish to study the molecular 
constitution of bodies it is neces-sary to study the effect of 
forces which are sensible only at insensible distances; 
and Laplace has furnished us with an example of the 
method of this study which has never been surpassed. 
Laplace investigates the force acting on the fluid contained 
in an infinitely slender canal normal to .the surface of the 
fluid arising from the attraction of the f^art-s of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus finds for the pressure at a 
point in the interior of the fluid an expre.^sion of the form 

where K is a constant pressure, probably very large, which, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and 
therefore cannot be determined from observation of such 
phenomena; H is another constant on which all capillary 
phenomena depend ; and E and K' are the radii of curvature 
of any two normal .sections of the surface at right angles 
to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation wc shall adhere 
to the .symbols used by Laplace, as wc shall find that an 
accurate knowledge of the physical interpretation of these 
symbols is necessary for the further investigation of the 
subject. In the >Supple'iaent to the Theory- of CapiWmj 
Action, Laplace deduces the equation of the surface 6f the 
fluid from the condition that the resultant force on a particle 
at the surface must be normal to the surface. His explana- 
tion, how-ever, of the rise of a liquid in a tube is based on 
the assumption of the constancy of the angle of contact for 
the .same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere given 
a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gives 
many important applications of the theory, and compares 
the results with the experiments of Gay-Lussac, 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was 
made by Gauss.^ The principle which he adopts is that 
of virtual velocitie.s, a principle which under his hands was 
gradually transforming itself into what is now known as 
Sre principle of the conservation of energy. Instead of 
calculating the' direction and magnitude of the resultant 
force on each particle arising from the action of neighbour- 
ing particle.s, he forms a single expression which is the 
aggregate of all the potentials ansing from the mutual 
action between pairs of particles. This expression has been 
called the force -function. With its sign reversed it is now 
called the potential energy of the .sy.stem, _ It consists of 
three parts, the first depending on the action of gravity, 
the second on the mutual action between the particles of 
the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of tlio fluid and tlic particles of a solid or fluid in contact 
with it. 

* Mecanique Cdesle, supplement to tlio tenth hooh, published in 
Prineipia-aeneralia Thcorue Pi'juru: ITtnduniMin stalu Jsquilibriz 

(UbttingSn, 1880), or Werke, v. 20 (Gbttinveii, ^ 
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The condition of equilibrium is that this expression 
(which we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential 
enei-f^y) shall be a minimum. This condition when worked 
out gives not only the equation of the free surface in the 
form already established by Laplace, but the conditions of 
the angle of contact of this surface with the surface of a 

solid, ^ f. - . I 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great 
work of Laplace. He also pointed out more distinctly the 
nature of the assumptions which we must make with 
respect to the law of action of the particles in order to be 
consistent with observed phenomena. He did not, however, 
enter into the explanation of particular phenomena, as this 
liad been done already by Laplace. He points out, however, 
to physicists the advantages of the method of Segner and 
Gay-Lussac, afterwards carried out by Quincke, of measur- 
ing the dimensions of large drops of mercury on a horizontal 
or slightly concave surface, and those of large bubbles of 
air in transparent liquids resting against the under side of 
a horizontal plate of a substance wetted by the liquid. 

In 1831 Poisson published his Nouvelle Theorie de 
I' Action Capillaire. He maintains that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a liquid, and he 
gives very strong reasons, which have been only strength- 
ened by subsequent discoveries, for believing that this is 
the case. He then proceeds to an investigation of the 
equilibrium of a fluid on the hypothesis of uniform density, 
and he arrives at the conclusion that on this hypothesis 
none of the observed capillary phenomena would take place, 
aud that, therefore, Laplace’s theory, in which the density 
is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but erroneous. 
In particular he maintains that the constant pressure K, 
which occurs in Laplace’s theory, and which on that theory 
is very large, must be in point of fact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from which he concludes this is 
itself defective. Laplace assumes that the liquid has 
uni'Corin density, aud that the attraction of its molecules 
extends to a finite though insensible distance. On these 
assumptions his results are certainly right, and are confirmed 
by the independent method of Gauss, so that the objections 
raised against them by Poisson fall to the ground. But 
whether the assumption of uniform density be physically 
correct is a very different question, aud Poisson has done 
good service to science in showing how to carry on the 
investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
the surface is different from that in the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of Poisson’s investigation is practi- 
cally equivalent to that already obtained by Laplace. In 
both theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, 
involving a constant H, which can be determined only by 
experiment. The only difference is in the manner in which 
tlm quantity H depends on the law of the molecular forces 
and the law of density near the surface of the fluid, and as 
these laws are unknown to us we cannot obtain any test to 
discriminate between the two theories. 


We have' now described the principal forms of the the 
of capillary action during its earlier development In m 
recent times the method of Gauss has been modified sc 
to take account of the variation of density near the surft 
and Its language has been translated in terms of the mod 
doctrine of the conservation of energy.^ 

M. Plateau, 2 who has himself made the most elaboi 
study o f the phenomena of sur face-tension, has adopted 
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following method of getting rid of the effects of gravity ; 
He forms a mixture of alcohol and water of the same 
density as olive oil. He then intrpduces a quantity of oil 
into the mixture. It assumes the form of a sphere under 
the action of surface-tension alone. He then, by means 
of rings of iron-wire, disks, and other contrivances, alters 
the form of certain parts of the surface of the oil. The 
free portions of the surface then assume new forms depend- 
ing on the equilibrium of surface-tension. In tliis way he 
has produced a great many of the forms of equilibrium of 
a liquid under the action of surface-tension alone, and com- 
pared them with tlie results of mathematical investigation. 
He has also greatly facilitated the study of liquid'films by 
showing how to form a liquid, the films of which will last 
for twelve or oven for twenty-four hours. The debt which 
science owes to M. Plateau is not diminished by the fact 
that, while investigating these beautiful phenomena, he has 
never- himself seen them. He lost his sight long ago in tho 
pursuit of science, and has ever since been obliged to depend 
on the eyes and the hands of others. 

M. Van der jMensbriigghe’ has also devised a great number 
of beautiful illustrations of the phenomena of surface- 
tension, and ha.s shown their connection ivith tlie experi- 
ments of Mr Tomlinson on the figures formed by oils dropped 
on the clean surface of water. 

M. Duprd in his 0 th, Cth, and 7th Memoirs on the 
Jlechanical Theory of Heat [Ann. de Ghimie el de Physique, 
18G6 to 1868) has done much towards applying the prin- 
ciples of thermodynamics to capillary phenomena, and 
the experiments of his son are exceedingly ingenious and 
well devised, tracing the iniluence of surface-tension in a 
great number of very difl'erent circumstances, and deducing 
from independent methods the numerical value of the sur- 
face-tension. The experimental evidence which M Dupr6 
has obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids 
must be very valuable, even if many of our present opinions 
on this subject should turn out to be erroneous. 

M. Quincke‘1 has made a most elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the tension of the surfaces separating one liquid 
from another and from air. 

M. Liidtge^ has experimented on liquid films, and has 
show'll how a film of a liquid of high surface-tension is re- 
placed bj' a film of lower surface-tension. He has also ex- 
perimented on the effects of the thickness of the filih, and 
has come to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the 
greater is its tension. This result, however, has been tested 
by M. Van der Mensbrugghe, who finds that the tension is 
the same for the same liquid whatever be the thickness, as 
long as the film does not burst. The phenomena of very 
thin liquid films deserve the most careful study, for it is in 
this w'ay that w’e are most likely to obtain evidence by 
which w'e may test the theories of the molecular structure 
of liquids. 

Sir W. Thomson® has investigated the effect of tiie cur- 
vature of the surface of a liquid on the thermal equilibrium 
between the liquid and the vapour in contact with it. Hu 
has also calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves on the surface of a liquid, and has deter- 
mined the minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of 
the wind when it is just sufficient to disturb the surface 
of still water.^ 

Theoky of Capillary Action. 

^Vhen two different fluids are placed in contact, they 
may either diffuse into each other or remain sep arate. - h) 

“* Mhn. de I'Acad. Roy. de Belgique, xxxvii. (1873). 

■* Pogg. Ann., c.xxxix. (1870), p. 1. 

“ Pogg. Ann., c.xxxix. (1870), p. 620. 

Proceedings R. S., Ediubui-gh, February 7, 1870 
Philosophical Magazine, November, 1871. 
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Home cases diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after 
which the resulting mixtures do not mix with each other. 
The same substance may Jse able to exist in two different 
states at the same temperature and pressure, as when water 
and its saturated'vapour are contained in the same vessel. 
The conditions under which the thermal and- mechanical 
equilibrium of tv/o fluids, two mixtures, or the same sub- 
stance in two physical states in contact with each other, is 
possible belong to thermodynamics. All that wo have to 
observe at present is that, in the cases in rvhich the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
must be greater when the fluids are mixed than when they 
are separate 

It is found by experiment that it is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from 
the mutual action of its parts have any resultant eftect on 
one of its particles. The experiments of Quincke and 
others seem to show that the extreme range of the forces 
which produce capillary action lies between a thousandth 
and a twenty thousandth part of a millimetre 

\Vc shall use the .symbol e to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be regarded 
as insensible. If x denotes the potential energy of unit 
of mass of the substance, we may treat x u-s sensibly con- 
stant except within a distance e of the bounding surface of 
the fluid. In the interior of the fluid it has the uniform 
value Xrj- manner the density, p, is sensibly equal 

to the constant quantity Pq, which is its value in the interior 
of the liquid, e.xcept within a distance c of tho bounding 
surface. Hence if V is the volume of a muss M of liquid 
hounLd by a surface whose area is S, the integral 


J[ - adxdudz (1). 

where the integration is to be extended throughout the 
volume V, maybe divided into two parts by considering 
separately the thin shell or skin extending from tho outer 
surface to a depth «, within which tho density and other 
properties of the liquid vary with the depth, and the 
interior portion of tho liquid within which its properties 

are constant. ^ i • t. 

Since e is a line of insensible magnitude compared with 
the dimensions of the mass of liquid and tho principal 
radii of curvature of its surface, the volume of the shell 
who.se surface is S and thickness e will be Sr, and that of 
the interior .space will bo V r S<. 

If we suppose a normal v le.s.s than « to be drawai from tlie siir- 
fiice .S into tho liquid, we muy divide tlio slid) into elementary Bhclls 
v/liose thickneh.s i.s dv, in each of which tho density and other pro- 
perties of tiio liquid will be constant. , 

Tlio volume of one of the.se shells will be Sidy. Its mass will be 

Spdy. The mass of tho whole shell will therefore he Si/*fldy, and 

that of the interior part of the liquid (V -- Selpu- thus find for 
the whole tn.a.ss of tile liquid 

i[=:Vp,.-,sA(-a-pV<' 12), 

0 

To find the potential energy wo have to integrate 

E 

Sub.stituting xp fer p in the process we have just gone through, 
we find 

li ^ V XoPg - Sy^^fXoPo - XP)^*- • ' ' ' 

J-fultiplying equation (2) liy Xo. and subtracting it from (4), 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

In tins vxpn^Hion II and xo are both constant, so that the varia- 
tions of the right liand side of the equation is the same as that of 
the energy E, and e-xpresses that part of the energy which depends 
on tho area of the bounding surface of the liquid, W e may call tins 

the surface energy, _ . ^ -i 

The symbol x expresses the energy of unit of mass of tho liquid 
at a depth y within tho bounding surface, IVhcn tho liqmd is in 
contact with a rare medium, such- as its own vapour or any other 


gas, X >3 greater than Xm imh the surface energy is positive. By 
the principle of the conservation of energy, any displaceiiient of the 
liquid by which its energy is dimini-shea will tend to take place of 
itself. Ilcnco if the energy is tho greater, the greater the area of 
the exposed surface, the liquid will tend to move in such a way as 
to diminish the area of the exposed surface, or in other words, tho 
exposed surface will tend to diminish if it can do so consistently 
with the otlier conditions. This tendency of tho surface to contract 
itself is called tho surface-tension of liquids, 

M, Duprij lias described an arrangement by which tlio surface- 
tension of a liquid film may he illustrated, 

A piece of sheet metal is cut out in the form AA (fig. 1). A very 
fine slip of metal is laid on it in the position BB, and the whole ra 
dipped into a solution of soap, 
or M, Plateau’s glycerine mix- 
ture, When it is taken out 
the rectangle AACC is filled 
up by a liquid film. This film, 
however, tend.s to contract on 
itself, and the loose strip of 
metal BB will, if it i.s let go, 
be drawn up towards AA, 
provided it is sulficiently light and sniootii. 

Let T bo the surface energy per unit of area ; then the energy of 
a surface of urea S will be ST, If, in tlic rectangle AACC, AA-a, 
and C0==/;, its area is S=al/, and its energy 'I'nli, IIuiicc if P 
is the force by which the slip BB is pulled towards AA‘, 



E=~T«6 = T« (0), 

or tho force arising from the surface-tension acting on a length a of 
tho .strip is Ta, so that T represents tho surface-tension aetiiig 
transversely on every unit of length of tho periphery of the liquid 
surface. Hence if we write 

T = /'(x ■ Xii)P<^»' ''I- 

we may define T cither as the surface-energy per unit of area, or as 
the surface- tension per unit of contour, for the numerical values of 
these two quantities are equal. 

If the liquid i.s bouudeu by a dense substance, whether liquid or 
solid, the viduo of x may bo dilferent from its value when the liquid 
lias a free surface. If tlie liquid is in contact with anotlier liquid, 
let us distinguish quantities belonging to the two liquids by sufllxcs. 
We siiail tiien have 

I'j " 

E,-,M,,x„. = S/^'’(X»--Xos)p-.'ZPs- ■ • 19)- 

Adding these expression.s, and dividing the second member by P, 
ivo obtain for the tension of the surface of contaut of the two liquids 


' T,„ (xi - XoMdy, - XosIpAs • 


( 101 . 


If tliis quantity is jiositive, the surface of contact will tend to 
oiitract, and tlic liquids will remain distinct. If, however, it were 
legative, tho displaccmeut of the liquids wliieli tends to enlarge pe 
urfacc of contact would be aided by the molecular forces, so that 
be liquids, if not kept separate by gravity, ivould at length become 
horoughly mixed, No instance, lioweye-r, of a phenomenon of this 
lind has been discovered, for those liquids winch mix of themselves 
lo so by the process of dilfusioii, which is a molecular motion, and 
lot by the spontaneous puckering and replication ot the bouiuhiig 
lurface as would bo tlic case if T were negative. 

It is probable, however, that there are many eases in whieli the 
ntegraf belonging to tho loss dense (luid is negative. If the denser 
)ody be solid we cun often demonstrate this ; for the liquid ^nds to 
ipre-ad itself over tlie surface of tlie solid, so aa to uicica.se the area 
)f the surface of contact, even although m so ^ 

ncrcosc the free surface in opiiosition to the V 

,vatcr Bjircads itself out on a clean surface of glas.s. this shows 

that fUx- xM>' negative for water in contact with glas.s. 


On the Tension of Liquid Tilms. 

rhe method already given for the investigation of the 
•face-tension of a liquid, all vyhose 
isible, fails in the case of a liquid film such ^ 
bble In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
uid may be so far from the surface as to have the 
tentialand density corresponding to what wehave cal ed 
. interior of a liciuid ma-ss, and measurements of the 
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tension of tne film wkeii drawn out to different degrees 
of tliinness may possibly lead to an estimate of the^ range 
of the molecular forces, or at least of the depth within a 
liquid mass, at which its properties become sensibly uni- 
form. We- shall therefore indicate a method of investigat- 
ing the tension of such films. 

Let S he the area of the film, M its mass, and E its energy ; <r the 
mass, aiid & the energy of unit of area ; then 

M = S<r (11). 

(12). 

Let us now suppose that hy some ehange in the fom of the 
boundary of the film its area' is changed from S to S + dS. It 
tension is T the work required to effect this increase of surface wUl 
be TdS, and the energy of the film will be increased by this amount. 
Hence 

T(/S = dE 

= Sdc + edS (13). 

But since II is constant, 

dJI=Sd<7 + <rdS = 0 (14). 

Eliminating dS from equations (13) and (11), and dividing by S, 
we find 

...... (16). 

In this expression a denotes the mass of unit of area of the film, 
and fl the energy of unit of area. 

If we take the axis of z nonnal to either surface of the film, the 
radius of curvature of which we suppose to be very great compared 
vdth its thickness c, and if p is the density, and x the energy of unit 
of mass at depth z, then 

a = f%dz (16), 

J 0 

and 

(171. 
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5=/^Xpd* 


Both p and x am lunctions of z, the value of which remains the 
same when z - c is substituted for z. If thd thickness of the film is 
greater than 2«, there will be a stratum of thiokiies.s c - 2« in 'the 
middle of the film, within which the values of p and x will be po and 
Xo. In the tavo strata on either side of this the law, according to 
which p and x depend on the depth, will be the same as in a liquid 
mass of lartte dimensions. Hence in this case 

(7 = (c -26)po+2y%d>' (18), 

fi=(i:-.26)xoPo + 2/'%pdv (19), 

0 

’ dc~^«l’o ’ 

T = 2/'® xP^^v - 2xo y *P«fv , 

= 2/’yx-Xo)p'^v. . (20). 

Hence the tension of a thick film is equal to the sum of the ten- 
sions of its two surfaces as already calculated (equation 7). On 
tile hypotliesis of uniform den.sity we shall find that this is true 
for films whose thickness exceeds «. 

The symbol x is defined iis the energy of unit of mass of the sub- 
stance. A knowledge of the absolute value of this energy is not 
required, since in every expression in which it occurs it is under the 
form X - Xo. that is to say, the difference between tlie energj' in two 
different states. The only cases, however, in which we have experi- 
mental values of this quantity are when the substance is either liquid 
aud surrounded by similar liquid, or gaseous and surrounded by 
similar gas. It is impossible to make direct measurements of the 
properties of particles of the substance within the insensible distance 
e of tb".! bounding surface. 

At lieu a liquid is in thermal and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour, then if p and x^ are tlic values of p aud x for the vapour 
and pj and Xo those for the liquid, ^ ' 


-Xo 


=JL 




betAveen one particle and another. Let us suppose that the force 
between two particles m and 77i' at the distance/ is 

.... ( 22 ), 

being reckoned positive when the force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particles arises in p.art from their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the square of the distauce. This force ia 

Q 

expressed by ‘mm! It is easy to show that a force subject to 

this law would not account for capillary action. IVe shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider only that part of the force which depends 
on d>(/). where <p{f) is a function of / which is insensible for all 
sensible values of /, but which becomes sensible aud even enormously 
great when /is exceedingly small. . 

If we next introduce a new function of/ and write 




(23), 


- • (21), 

vvhere J is the dynamical equivalent of heat, L is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pressure. At points in 
the liquid very near ite surface it is probable that x is greater than 
Xo. and at pomta in the gM very near the surface of the liquid it 
IS probable that x is less than but this has not as yet been as- 
certamed txpcnmeut.ally. \\ e shall therefore endeavour to apply 
o tins subject the methods used in Thermodynamics, and wliie 
pbvsiS' hypotheses of molecular 

We have ne.xt to determine the value of x in terms of the action 


then m m' n(/) will represent — 1. The work done by the attractive 
force on the particle ni, while it is brought from an infinite distance 
from m' to the distance / from m ' ; or 2, The attraction of a particle 
m on a narrow straight rod resolved in the direction of the length 
of the rod, one extremity of the rod being at a distance /from in, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length ot 
the rod being m'. The function Tlif) is also insensible for sensible 
values of /, but for insensible values, of / it may beedme sensible and 
even very great. 

If we next write 


/C /n{/)d/='^(z) 


( 211 . 


then 2irnio-d.(5) will represent — 1. The work done hy the attractive 
force while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance z from an infinitely thin stratum of the substance whose 
mass per unit of area is tr j 2. The attraction of a particle m placed 
at a distance z from the plane surface of an infinite, solid whose 
density is cr. 

Let us examine tlie case in whicli 
the particle vi is placed’at a distance 
z from a curved stratum of the sub- 
stance, whose principal radii of cur- 
vature are Ri and Bj. Let P (fi". 2) 
be the particle and a normal to 
the surface. Let the plane of the 
paper be a normal section of the 
surface of the stratum at the point 
B, making an angle o. with the sec- 
tion whose radius of cuiwature is Rj. 

Then if 0 is the centre of curvature 
in the plane of the paper, and BO —u, 

1 _ cos. -a. siii.-w 

u ~ Rj 

PO = 7- 



(26). 


Let 


BP= 


Rv 

POQ = 0 , PO = 7- , PQ=/ 

/°=w“t-r--2Mr cos. 0 (26). 

Tlie element of the stratum at Q may be expressed by 
a-u- Bin.edBdui , 

or expressing de in terms of df by (26). 

0- “/cf/dco . 

Multiplying tliis by m and by Xlf, we obtain for the work done 
by the attraction of this element when m is brought from an infinite 
distance to Pj, ' 

u 

j;/n(/)d/dw . 

Integrating with respect to/ from /=z to/=a, where it is a lino 
very great compared with the extreme range of the molecular force, 
but very small compared with either of the radii of curvature, we 
obtain for the work 


Ctiia “ (z) - , 


and since \j.(a) is an insensible quantity we may omit it.' We may 
also write ^ j j 




compared with u, and expressing m in terms 
" by (25), we find ■ ^ ° . 


(,«( 

cos. -&) sin.^coX ) 

R, R= )i 


/ 1 IX) 

jl+,z 

(r;+r;)1- 


d<i> 


cAUiubiiea IRQ woric aone by the attractive torces wn 
1 paiticle m is brought from an infinite distance to the point B & 
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distance s from a stratum whose surface-density is <r, and whose 
'l>rinci[)al radii of curvature are Rj andlt„. 

To liiid tile work done when m is brought to tlie point P in tliu 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of whioli is a fimetion 
of the depth v below the am-face, we have only to niite instead of a 
p(k, and to integrate 

wliere, in general, we must suppose p a function of x. This expres- 
sion, when integiuted, gives (1) the work done on a particle m 
while it is brought from an intinitc distance to the jioint P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of tlie column being «t. 
In the form of the theory given by Laplace, the density of thelhprid 
was supposed to be uniform., Hence if we write 

li — i-rr f ^!/(z)ch , 11=: 2a-/' 

0 •'0 

the pressure of a column of the Jluid itself terminating at the sur- 
face will be 

and the work done by the attractive forces when a particle vi is 
brought to the surface of the fluid from an infinite distance will be 


Vlp 


K-P^H 


GPe)! 


If we widte 

X •!'(=)* =dG). 

then ‘i.Trmp6{z) rvill e.xpress tire work done 'by the attractive force.s, 
while a particle m is brought from an inliiiifco distance to a distance 
I from the plane surface of a mass of the substance of density p and 
infinitely thick. The function 0{s) is insensible for all sensible 
values of s. Por insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
must lemaiu finite even when z~0, in which case fl(0) = K. 

If x' i'i the potential energy of unit of mass of the substance in 
vfipour, then at a distaiiee z from the pilaiie surface of the li(|uid 

X=x'-2irpP(2). 

At tho surface 

X=x'-2-!rp0(0). 

x\t a distance s within the surface 

= X' - 4 jrpfl(0) -p 2irpfl(e) . 

If tho liquid forms a stratum of thiclcne.ss c, tlieh 
X—x'~ I’rp^id) -p if!pO(z) + 2vp0{z — c) . 

Tho surface-density of this .stratum is ir=cp, Tlie eiiei'gy per 
unit of area is 

c=J'‘’xpdx 

= ep(x'“'^’rpfl(0)J + 2irp-_/^ 0{z)dz+‘lTrp"f^ 0{a-z)dz. 

Since the two sides of the stratum are similar the last two terms 
are equal, and 

e = cp(x^- 4»rgfl(0))-p45rp*y^ S[z}dz. 

Differentiating with respect to c, we find 
d(T 

dc~^ ’ 


dc 

dc 


-=p(x^ — 47rpfl(0)) -P4?rp'0(e) . 


Hence the surface-tension 


T: 


dU 

d<x 


Integniting the first term within brackets by parts, it becomes 
c8(e)-O0(O)-//c)^cfc. 

<i(7 

Kv;uieni.bcri!ig tliat '5(0) is a finite quantity, and that ^ " *{'W> 

we find 

'i' = z^{z)dz . 

Wlu'u c is greater than e this is equivalent to 2H in tlie equation of 
Laplace. Hence the tension is the same for all films thicker tlian 
c, the range of the molecular forces. For tliinner films 
dT 


G1 

Hence if i.s jioailive, the tension and the thiekueso nill iricreaso 
together. Now 2a-)/!pi^{c) repre=euts the atlr.ietiou beiween a partielo 
ill and the plane surface of an iufmite m.i.-s of the liquivi, wbuii tlie 
distance of the particle outride the surface is c. Now, tin; fuuo 
between tho particle and the liquid is certainly, on the whole, 
attractive ; but if between any two .sauiU values of c it bbould be 
repulsive, then for films who.se thicknes.i lies between tlm-c- v.ilucd 
the tension will increase as tho thicliucss dimini.she.s, but for all 
other ea.ses the tension will diminish as the thickness diiuinishes. 

AVe have given several e.wimples in which the deiiaily is assuiued 
to he uniform, because Poisson has asserted that capillary plieiiu- 
mena would not take place unless the density varied rapidly nc.ir 
the surface. In thus as.sertion we think lie wa.s mathematic, dlv 
wvoug, though in his own hypothesis that tlie den.sity does actually 
vary, he was probably right. In fact, the quantity izp-K, uhicli 
we may call with Van der AVaals tlie molcctiuu- pic.wiuc, is so great 
for most liquids (5000 atmospheres for water), that in the paits ne.ir 
the surface, where the molecular pressure varie.s rapidly, ive may 
e.vpect considerable variation >t demsity, even when we take into 
account the smallness of the compressibility of liquids. 

The pm-s-sure at any point of the liquid arises fiom two cames, 
the external pressure P to wliich tho liquid is subjected, and tho 
jiressure arising from tho mutual attraction of its molecules. If wo 
suppose tli-at the number of moleoule.s within the range of tlie attrac- 
tion of a given molecule is very large, the piart of the pres-uirc ari.s- 
ing from attraction will be proportional to the square of the number 
of inoleenles in unit of volume, that is, to the squaie of tlie density 
Hence we may write 

p=P-l-xAp" 


wlicre A is a constant, 
liquid 

Hence 

and 


Rut by the equations of equilibrium of the 

dp=-pdx (2,. 

-pdx = 2xtp<fp (3), 

■2R . . . . 


x'-x = 2Ap-2R (4), 

where B is another eon.stant. 

Near the pilane surfaeo of a liquid wo may a.s.sume p a function of 
z. AVc have then for the value of x at the point where zzic, 

x! 

where e is the range beyond which the attraction of a ma.ss of liquid 
bdunded by a iilane surface becomes insensible. The value of x 
depends, therefore, on those values only of p which conc.qioud to 
strata for which s is nearly equal to e, AVe may, therefore, e.xpand 
pin terms of s- c, or writings: for a - c, 

where the suffix (c) denotes that in the quantity to which it is 
upjilied after dilfercntiatioii, z is to be made equal to c. AVe iii.ty 
now write 

X' - X = 2,rp(„ /j"/ ^x.)dx -t- 27r (1^ ),o/- / + 


( d J) (c) 2 




The function ifi(a;) has equal values for -f x and - 


(7'- 

Helice 


j''^^x’'-^{x)dx vaiiislies if n is odd. 
But if we write 


K.-xf^^d,{x)dx , h-\xf^lx-]'^,x)dx, 
il= ^ ^ x-<!^{j:\dx , kc. 

x' - X = 2 Kp -}- 2L.^ -i- 2il^-^ q- kc. 

This is the expression for x on the hypothesis that the value of 
p can be expanded in a .scries of powers of z-c "'‘tbiri the Iiiuits 
z- t and z+e. It is only when the point P is within uie dislaiice 
t of the surface of the liquid that this ceases to be jio=iiblc. 

If we now substitute for x its value from eipiation f, v.e obuui 

<t"u , , d'p . 

2 Ap - 2B = 2Kp -f 2L ^ -I- 2.Af -r kc. , 
a linear dilfereutial equation in p, the solution of which L> 


per^^-^jv q- C^c -r -r 


• Cn 


w'liero «i, ti~, « 3 , «i are the roots of the equation 
q- La- q- K - xV = 0 . 

The coefficient AI is le-ss than e=L, ivhere e is tlie range of the 



oapillar 


. f Hence we may consider il very smiiU compared 

„ „ . ar“‘L“ r'/J'S”' It “-iS ss S.“£? 

tL surface. , Ims been made on tlie hypotbesis tliat 

. i“ »“S“£r«p '*>> ». »■' “ 

■'“if ;»y to# 

general brso when tlie Inm’otliesis of our calculation is 

Hence wo conclude, fir|>t, “ of capillary action do 

incorrect, and, denend on the variation of density 

‘S.SS “ASfSXa »t.i» t.™>d.p..a>» 

ccntinietre-gramme-second measure, ’ I'/riiige of the 

of T - v> 1 rt • /r ?<i tlicrcforc 
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3 The tensiou of the surface separatiug tv;o iiquidi 
ivhthdo not mix cannot he deduced by any knoim method 
tom the tensions of the surfaces of the hqmds when 

"%'She "surface the effect of the surface- 

teusiou is to make the pressure ou the coucave side exceed 

’here T 13 


(r/ B.)’ 



Fig. 3. 
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Ox SURFACE-TEXSIOX. 

Defmition.— 27ie tension of a liquid surface across any 
line drawn on the surface is normal to the line, and is the 
same for all directions of the line, and is measured hy the 
farce across an element of the line divided by the length of 
that element. 

Experimental Laivs of Surface-tension. 

I, For any given liquid surface, as the surface which 
eeparates water from air. or oil from water, the surface- 
tension is the same at every point of the surface and in 
every direction. It is also practically independent of the 
curvature of the surface, although it appears tom the 
mathematical theory that there is a slight increase of 
tcu-siou where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a .slight diiuinutiou where it is convex. The amount 
of thi .3 increase and diminution is too small to he directly 
measureil, though it has a certain theoretical importance in 
the explanation of the equilibrium of the superficial layer 
of the liquid where it is inclined to the hori/.on. 

2. The surface-tension diminishes as the temperature 
ri.scs, and ivhen the tcinperature reaches that of the critical 
point at which the distinction between the liquid and its 
vapour cc;ises, it has been ob.serveil by Andrews that the 
capillary action also vanishc.s. The early writer.s on caphllary 
action ouppo-^cd that the diminution of capillary action was 
due simply to the change of density corresponding to the 
n-e of temperature, and, therefore, assuming the surface- 
ten.ison to vary a-, the square of the density, they deduced 
it- variatioia-i from the ob.served dilatation of the liquid by 
).e;t. ihis :!.'Smnption, however, does not appear to be 
verir.i d by the e.vperiment.s of Brunner and Wolff on the 
n-e of Vi.uer in lubes at different temperatures. 


the pressure on the convex side by T ^ 

Hip. intensity of the surface-tension and B^, E.o are the 
Sii ou“ of any teo seotioas normal to the s.rfat. 

“m toflSwhWi do not mix are in contact rvith each 
other, the three surfaces of 
separation meet in a line, 
straight or curved. Let 0 (fig. 

3) be a point in this line, and 
let the plane of the paper be 
supposed to be Dormal to the 
line at tbe point 0. The 
three angles between tbe tan- 
gent planes to the three sur- 
faces of sejparatiou at the 
point O are completely deter 
mined by the tensions of the 
three surfaces. For if in the 

triani’ile ahe the side ab is . e 

taken so as to represent on a given scale the tension of the 
Lrface of contact of the fluids a and b, and if the otlier sides 
be and ca are taken so as to represent on the same scale thc 
tensious of the surfaces between h and c between ^aud 
a respectively, then the condition of eqmhbrmm at U lot 
the corresponding tensions R, ^ f A® £ 

ROP shall be the supplement oi.abc POQ f 
fore OOR of cab. Thus the angles at which the surlaces 
of separation meet are the same at all parts of the hue 

cLoUe of the three fluids. When ^^The? fot 
same liquid meet, their tensions are equal, “er t . 
they make angles of 120“ wth each “thei-. rhe f oth ot 
soap-suds or beat-up eggs consists of a 
films which meet each other at angles of lyO • 

If four fluids, a, b, c, d, meet in a point 
tetrahedron ABCD is formed so that its edge AR epie 
sents the tension of the surface of contact of the liq 
and h, EC that of h andc, and so «ii Aheu if we place tiu» 
tetrahedron so that the face AEG is hormal to tFe ta oeut 
at O to the line of concourse of the fluids nfic, and 
so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent plane at u to 
the surface of contact of the fluids ct and 6, then ® 
three faces of the tetrahedron will be normal to tlm a o 
at 0 to the other three lines of concourse 1 

and the other five edges of the tetrahedron will be nor 
to the tangent planes at O to the other five snr ace 

contact. _ • i .1 Q ,.nrie- 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point 1 1 
spondiiig tetrahedron is a regular tetrahedron, auc 
film, where it meets the others, has an ® .,q 

is — i. Hence if we take two nets of wire with hexao > 
meshes, and place one on the other so that the pom 
concourse of three hexagons of one net coincides 
middle of a hexagon of the other, and if we then, 
dipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them 
and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop a sja 
of plane laminai arranged as the walls and floors o 
cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We must no , 
ever, raise the upper net too much, or the system o ' 
will become unstable. , 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed on the sui -j 
of another. A, the phenomena which take place depen 

the relative magnitude of the three surface-tensions coi ^ 

sponding to the surface between xA and air, betvi-en 
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aud air, and between A and B. If no one of these ten- ' 
sions is greater tlian the sum of the other two, the drop 
will assume the form of a lens, tlio angles which the upper 
and lower surface-s of the lens make with the free surface 
of A and with each other being equal to the exteniul 
angles of the triangle of forces. Such lenses are often 
seen formed by drop.s of fat floating on the surface of hot 
v/ater, soup, or gravy. But when the surface-tension of A 
e.xceeds the sum of the teusiojis of the surfaces of contact 
of B ^vith air and with A, it is impossible to construct the 
triangle of force.s, so that equilibrium becomes impossible. 
The edge of the drop is drawn out by the surface-tension 
of A witli a force greater than the sum of the tensions of 
the two surfaces of the drop. The drop, therefore, spreads 
itself out, with great velocity, over the surface of A till it 
covers an enormous area, and Ls reduced to such e.xtreme 
tenuity that it is not probable that it retains the same i>ro- 
perties of surface-tension which it has in a large mass. 
Thus a drop of train oil will spread itself over the surface 
of the sea till it shows the colours of thin plates. These 
rapidly descend in Newton’s scale and at last disappear, 
showing that the thickne.ss of the fdm Ls less tlian the tenth 
part of the length of a wave of light. But even when 
thus attenuated, the film may be jirovcd to be present, 
since the surface-tension of the liquid is considerably less 
than that of pure water. This may be shown by placing 
another drop of oil on the surface. This drop will not 
spread out like the first drop, but will talce the form of a 
Hat lens with a distinct circular edge, showing that the 
surface-teusion of what is still apparently pure water is 
now les.s than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces 
separating oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on the surface of a liquid has 
formed the subject of a very e.^tensive series of e.xperunent3 
by ^Ir TomluLson. M. Van der Mensbrugghe has also 
written a very complete memoir on tliis subject.^ 

Wiien a solid body is in contact with two llm'd.s, the 
surface of the solid cannot alter its form, but 
the angle at which the surface of contact of 
the two fluids meets the surface of the solid 
depends on the values of the three surface- 
tensions. If u and 0 are the two fluids aud 
c the solid then the equilibrium of the ten- 
sions at the point 0 depends only on that of 
thin components parallel to the surface, be- 
cause the surface-tensions normal to the sur- 
face are balanced by the resistance of the solid. 

Hence if the angle BOQ (fig, 4) at which the surface of 
contact OP meets the solid Ls denoted by a, 

hyff— rta" ^ai VC3. a— 0, 

whence 

m rn 

COS, Cl — fM i 

As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives us 
the difference of the surface-tensions at the solid surface, 
we cannot determine their actual value. It is theoretically 
probable that they arc often negative, and may be called ; 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of the angle of contact between the 
surface of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out by Dr 
Young, who states that the angle of contact between 
mercury and gla.S3 Ls about 110° Quincke makes it 123° 52'. 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one 
of the fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tension.s, the 
point of contact will not be in equilibrium, but will be 
dragged towards the side on which the tension is greatest. 
If the quantity of the first fluid is small -it will stand in a 


^ .V»r l(i Teauon Huijcrficklle dc3 Liquidcs, BruxellcH, 1873. 
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Fig. i. 
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drop on the surface of the solid without wetting it. If 
the quantity of the second fluid is small it will spread 
itself over the surface and wet the solid. The aD(de of 
contact of the first fluid is 180° and that of the second is 
zero. 

If a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop 
of oil on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to chase the 
oil over the plate, and if a drop of water and a drop of 
bisulphide of carbon be placed in contact in a horizontal 
capillary tube, the bisulphide of carbon will chase the 
water along the tube. In both cases the liquids move in 
the direction in which the surface-pressure at the solid Ls 
least. 



0.\ THE KISE OF A LiqUlD IX A I’UBE, 

Let a tube (fig. 5) whose internal radius is r, made of a 
solid substance c, be dipped into a liquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of 

contact for this \a b 

liquid with the 
solid c is an acute 
angle. This im- 
plies that the ten- 
sion of the free 
surfaceofthesolid 
c is greater than 
that of the sur- 
face of contact of 
the solid with the 
liquid a. Now 
consider the ten- P,,,, r,_ 

sion of the free 

surface of the liquid a. All round its edge there is a tension 
T acting at an angle a with tlie vertical. The circumference 
of the edge is 2w7’, so that the resultant of this tension is a 
force 2-/r cos. a acting vertically upwards on the liquid, 
Henco the liquid \vill rise iii the tube till the weight of the 
vertical column between the free surface and the level of tlio 
liquid in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface- 
tension. The upper surface of this column is not level, so 
that the heightof the column cannot bedirectlymea.sured,but 
let us assume that k is the mean height of the column, that 
is to say, the height of a column of equal weight, but with 
a flat top. Then if ?’ is the radius of the tube at the top 
of the column, the volume of the suspended column is 
TD-'-h, and its weight is TrpgrVi, when p is its density and fj 
the intensity of gravity. Equating this force with the 
resultant of the tension 


or 


■Kf'jrVi—'iTrdi cos, a, 
2T cos. a 


h=- 




Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely 
as the radius of the tube. For water in a clean glass tube 
the angle of contact is zero, and 




2T 


For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128 


52', the cosine 


of which is negative. Hence when a 


glass tube is dipped into a ve.ssel of mercury, the mercury 
within the tube stands at a lower level than outside it. 


■ PiisE OP A Liquid between 'Two Plates. 

Wlien two parallel plates are placed vertically in a liquid 
the liquid rises between them. If wo now suppose fig. 5 
to repre-sent a vertical section perpendicular to the plate.s, 
we may calculate the rise of the liquid. Let I be the 
breadth of the plates measured perpendicularly to the 



} 
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plane of the paper, then the length of the line which 
bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is_ I 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle 
a to the vertical. Hence the resultant of the surface-tension 
is 21T cos. a. If the distance between the inner surfaces 
of the plates is a, and if the mean height of the film of 
fluid which rises' between them is A, the weight of fluid 
raised is py/ifu. Equating the forces— 
p<jkla = 2lT aos. a, 

whence 

2T cos. a 

This e.vpression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid 
111 a tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube, 
we have a the distance of the plates. 

FoEii OF THE Capillary Surface, 

The form of the surface of a liquid acted on by gravity 
is easily determined if we assume that near the part con- 
sidered the line of contact of the surface of the liquid with 
that of the solid bounding it is straight and horizontal, as 
it is when the solids which constrain the liquid are bounded 
by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel generating 
lines. This will be the case, for instance, near a flat plate 
dipped into the liquid.'* If we suppose these generating 
lines to be normal to the plane of the paper then all 
sections of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and 
similar to each other, and the section of the surface of the 
liquid will be of the same form for all such sections 

Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two 
parallel sections distant 
one unit of length. Let 
Pj , Po ( fig. 0) be two poi uts 
of the surface; dp 6.,, the 
inclination of the surface 
to the horizon at Pj and ; 

7,‘p y, the heights of P.^aud 
Po above the level of the 
liquid at a distance from 
all solid bodies. The pres- 
sure at any point of the 
liquid which is above tliis 
level is negative unless another fluid as, for instance, the 
air, presses on^the upper surface, bun it is only the difference 
of pressures with which we have to do, because two equal 
pressures on opposite sides of the surface jiroduce no effect. 

We may, therefore, write for the pressure at a height y 

P= -P9’J, 

uliere p is the density of the liquid, or if there are two 
fluids the excess of the density of the lower fluid over that 
of the upper one. 

The forces acting on the portion of liquid P,P, A„A, are- 
first the horizontal pressures, and ; second, 

the smface-tension T acting at P, and P„ in directions in- 
timed and e„ to the horizon. Resolving horizontally we 



find — 


w 


rhence 


T (cos. a„ - cos. 0 ,) + ~ _ yi) ~ 0 , 


COS.0„ = COS. 0,~\ypy^^ + l^y„2^ 


or if we suppose 1\ fixed and V. variable, we may write 
COS. 4- constant. 

Srcurve ra“'the'?' inclination of 

the liquid. ^"'Sht above the level of 

Resolving vertically we find that the weight of the lionid 
raised above the level must be equal to T (sin. ^ - sim ^ 



and this is therefore equal to the area P^P,A,A nmlti- 
plied by yp. The form of the capillary surface is identical 
with that of the “elastic curve,” or the curve formed 
by a uniform spring originally straight, when its ends 
are acted on by equal and opposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to solid pieces attached to 
them. Drawings of 
the different forms of 
the ciuwe may be 
found in Thomson and 
Tait’s NaHral Philo- 
sojiliy, vol. i. j). 455. 

We shall next con- 
sider thcriseof a liquid 
between two iflatcs of' 
difterent materials for 
which the angles of contact are aj and Uo, the distance 
between the plates being a, a small quantity. Since tlie 
plates are very near one another we may use the following 
equation of the surface as an approximation ; — 

7 / =/i,^-i-Ax+Bx- 
Aa-f Ba", 

whence 

cot. a, = - A 
cot. Aj= A-r2Brt 

T(eos. a^-FCOs. a^—pfja ^/q-f 5 Aa + ^ BA=^ , 

whence we obtain 

T a 

A J •= (cos. a, -I- cos. Qj) + '0 (2 cot. Oj - cot. Oj) 

p(/7t 

T ' a 

7l.,= — (cos. Oj-i-COS. cot. Oj-COt. n,). 

' Pl/Cl’ o 

Let X be the fores which must be applied in a horizontal 
dii-ection to either plate to keep it from approaching the 
other, then the forces acting on the first plate are T + X 
in the negative direction, and T siiv in the 

positive direction. Hence 

^=g)7pV-'l’(l-sm. oj). 

For the second plate 

X = 2 ypA.y - T(1 - sin. a ^) . 

Hence ^ 

X= j ffp{^h' + ^‘2") " f (1 “ 5 (sin. Oi 4- sin.' 03 ) j , 

or, substituting the values of and A, , 

1 T' 

X = r, (cos. a, + cos. a-)' 

2pga- 

- T I l-i(siu.ai-t-sin.B,,)- 4(cos.aj-l-cos.£q)(cot.o,-t-eot.a«) j , 

the remaining terms being negligible when a is small. Ihe 
force, therefore, with which the two plates are drawn together 
consists first of a positive part, or in other avords an attrac- 
tion, varying inversely as the square of the distance, and 
second, of a negative jiart or repidsion independent of the 
distance. Hence in all cases except that in which .the 
angles and are supplementary to each other, the force 
is attractive when a is small enough, but when cos. and 
cos. a, are of different signs, as when the liquid is raised 
by one plate, and depressed by the other, the first term 
may be so small that the repulsion indicated by the secou 
term comes into play.. The fact that a pair of plates 
which repel one another at a certain distance may attrac 
one' another at a smaller distance was deduced by Laplace 
from theory, and verified by the observations of the 
Abbd Haiiy. 

A Drop BET^s’'EEK Two Plates. 

If a small quantity of a liquid which wets glass be intro- 
duced between two glass plates slightly inclined to eac 
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Dthur, it will run toward;! that jrart whuro tlic glass plates 
arc nearest together. When the liquid is in equilibrium 
it forms a thin lilm, tlic outer edge of wliieli is all of the 
same thickness. If d is the distance between the plates at 
the edge of the film and II the atmospheric pressure, the 

COH Ct 

pressure of the liquid in the film is 11 > and if 

A is the area of tlie film between the plates and li its cir- 
cumference, the plates will be pressed together with a force 


and this, whether the atmo.ipliere e.’ierts any pressure or not. 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a drop of 
water between two plates is enormous, and is often suliieieiit 
to press certain part.^ of the plates togetlier .so powerfully 
as to bruise them or brealc tliem. When two blocks of ice 
are placed loosely together so that the superfluous water 
which melts from them may drain away, the remaining 
water draws tlie blocks togetlier with a force sullieient to 
cause the blocks to adhere by the process called Kegelation. 

In many experiments bodies are Iluated on the surface 
of wtitcr in order that they may be free to move under the 
action of slight liorisontal forces. Tims Newton placed 
a magnet in a lioating vessel and a piece of iron in another 
in order to observe their mutual action, and Ampere 
lloated a voltaic battery with a coil of wire in its circuit 
111 order to oii.servc the eli’ects of the earth’s magnetism 
on tho electric circuit. When such floating bodies come 
near the edge of tlie vosel they arc drawn up to it, and 
arc ajit to stick fast to it. 'riiuru are two ways of avoiding 
this ineonvenience. One is to grease the float round its 
water-line so tliat tho water is depressed round it. This, 
however, often produces a worse disturhiiig elleet, because 
a tiiiii film of grease s[)reads over the water and increases 
its 8urface-vi.ico.dty. Thu other method is to lill tlie vessel 
with water till tiie level of the water stands a little higher 
than tlie rim of the ve:!sel. The float will then bo repelled 
from tbo edge of the ve.-j.sel. Such float.s, iiowevcr, should 
ahvay.s be made .so that the section taken at the level of 
tho water is as small as possilde, 

IklE.VOMK.V.V AUtSl.VO I'llOSr 'I'lfi: VAlir.VTlO.V Of Till-, 
Si;iif.\c'i>Ti:.N’.sio.v. 

Pure water has a liigher surface-tension than that of any 
other substance Iniuid at ordinary temperatures except 
mercury. Hence any otlier liipiid if mixed with water 
dimiiiislics its surface-tension. For example, if a drop of 
alcohol be placed on tlio surface of water, tlie surface- 
tension will be diminished from 80, tho value for pure 
water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. Tho surface of 
the liquid will therefore no longer be in equilibrium, and 
a current will be formed at and near the surface from tlie 
alcohol to tlio surrounding water, and this current will go 
on as long as there in more alcohol at one part of the 
surface tliaii at another. If tho vessel is deep, these cur- 
rents will be balanced by counter currents below them, but 
if tho depth of the water is only two or three millimctre.s, 
the surface-current will sweep away the whole of tlie 
water, leaving a dry spot where the alcohol was drojiped 
in. Tliis plieiiomenon was first described and explained 
by Profe.Hsor .fumes Thomson, wlio also explained a plieno- 
memm, the conver.se of tliis, called tho “ tears of strong wine,” 

If a wine glass be half-lilled witli port wine the liquid 
rises a little up the side of tlie glass as otliur liquids do, 
Tlie wine, however, contains alcohol and water, both of 
which evaporate, but tlie alcobol faster than the water, so 
that the superficial layer becomes more watery. In the 
middle of the vc.ssel tho superficial layer recovers its 
strength by diffusion from below, but the film adhering to 
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the side of the glass becomes more watery, and there- 
fore has a higher surface-tension than tho surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till 
tlic quantity of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and 
runs down tlie side of the gla.ss. 

'i’lie motion of .small iiieecs of camphor iloaliiig on water 
arises from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this 
takes place more rapidly on one side of tlie piece of camphor 
than on the other side, the surface-tension becomes weaker 
where there is mo.st caniplior in solution, and the lump, 
being pulled unequally by the surfaco-ton.sions, moves oil 
in the direction of the strongest tension, namely, towards 
the side on wliicli least camphor is dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the 
vapour of ether coriiJenses on the surface of the water, and 
surfaee-cnrrenls are formed flowing in every direction away 
from under the di'op of ether, 

If we ])lace a small floating body in a shallow vessel of 
water and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will 
move off witli great velocity and skim about on the surface 
of llio water, tlie part wet with alcohol being always the 
stern. 

'J'lic surface-tension of mercury is greatly altered by slight 
ciiaHgc.8 in the state of the .surface. The surface-tension 
of pure mercury i.s so great that it is very diflicult to keep 
it clean, for every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at 
once. 

lJut tlie most remarkable eflccts of change of surface- 
tension are thoise produced by what is called tho electric 
polarization of tlic surface. Tlic tension of the surface 
of contact of mercury and dilute sulphuric acid depends 
on the electromotive force acting between tho mercury 
and the acid. If the electromotive force is from the 
acid to the mercury the surfuce-tunsion increases ; if it 
is from the mercury to tho acid, it diminishes. Faraday 
observed that a large drop of mercury, resting on tlie Hat 
bottom of a ve.ssel containing dilute acid, changes its form 
in a rcmurkablo way when cumiected with one of the 
electrode.s of a battery, tlic otlicr electrode being placed in 
llie acid. When the mercury is made positive it bceonics 
dull and spreads itself out ; wlion it is made negative it 
gathers itself together and becomes bright again. W. 
Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation of the 
.subject, iinds that exceedingly small variations of the 
electromotive force jirodueo sensible ehaiige.s in the surface- 
tension. Tho ellect of one of a Daniell’s cell is to increa.so 
tho tension fronr.'lO'-l to 40-G. He has constructed a cajiil- 
lary electrometer by which dilforuiicc.s of electric potential 
less than O’Ol of that of a Danicll’s cell can ho detected 
by the dill’ercncc of the pressure required to force the 
mcreury to a given point of a fine capillary tube.^ He has 
also constructed an apparatus in wliich this variation in the 
siu'fnce-ten.sion is made to do work and drive a niachine. 
Ho has also found that this action is reversible, for when 
the area of the surface of contact of tho acid and inerciiry 
is made to increase, an electric current pa-s.scs from the 
mercury to tho acid, tho amount of electricity which passes 
while tlie surface increases by one square ccntiiiictro being 
sufUcieiit to dccoinpo.se '0000 lo grammes of water. 

Ox Tiin FOJiM.s OF Lmu> Fium wnicir aiib, Fuiumes 

OF llEVOLV'L'lOH. 

A splicriml Soa]>-bubhlc. 

A soap-bubble is simply a small (luantity of soap-suds 
spread out so as to expose a large surface to the an. ^ le 
bubble, in fact, has two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a certain 
amount of .surface-energy depending on the ara of tliese 
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two aiirfaces. Since in the case of thin films the outer j 
and inner surfaces are approsimateiy equal, we shall con- 
sider the area of the film as re[iresentiaq either of them, 
and shall use the symbol T to denote the energy of unit 
of area of the film, both surfaces being taken together. If 
T' is the energy of a single surface of the hquid, T the 
enera^’ of the film is fiT'. llTien by means of a tube we 
blow air into the inside of the bubble we increase its 
volume and therefore its surface, and at the same time we 
do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the energj' 
of the bubble. 

That the bnbhle has energy may be shown by leaving 
the end of the tube open. The bubble triU contract, 
forcing the air out, and the cnrrent of air blown through 
the tubs may be made to deflect the flame of a candle. K 
the babble is in the form of a sphere of radius r this 
material surface will have an area 

(I). 

If T he the energy corresponding to unit of area of the 
film the surface-energy of the whole bnbhle rrill be 

ST=t-r^T (2). 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an 
increase of the radius from ;• to r -fi dr is therefore 

TdS=SvrT(ir (3). 

Now this increase of energy was obtained by forcing in 
air at a jrressare greater than the atmospheric pressure, and 
thus increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let n be the atmospheric pressure and Il-i-p the 
pressure of the air within the bubble. The volume of the 
sphere is 


(i). 


(5). 




and the increment of volume is 

d\’=ixrdr 

Now if we suppose a quantity of air already at the 
pressure II -r the work done in forcing it into the 
bubble is pdV. Hence the equation of work and energj* is 

(S), 

or 

iTpr^dr=STrrdrT ( 7 ), 

or 

(S). 

This, therefore, is the eseess of the pressure of the air 
viithin the bubble over that of the external air, and it is 
due to the acrion of the inner and outer sunaces of the 
bubble. TTe may conceive this pressure to arise from the 
tendency which the bubble has to contract, or in other 
v.-ords from the surface-tension of the bubble. 

If to increase the area of the surface reqmTes the 
e^enditnre of work, the surface must resist extension, and 
if the bubble in contracting can do vrork, the surface 
must tend to contract. The surface must therefore act like 
a sheet of india-rubber when extended both in length and 
breadth, that is, it must exert surface-tensionr The 
tension of the sheet of india-rubber, however, depends on 
the extent to which it is stretched, and mav be different in 
different directions, whereas the tension of 'the surface of a 
liquid remains the same however much the film is 
extended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
directions. 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let 
us measure it in the case of the spherical soap-bubbL bv con- 
sidenng the stress exerted bj- one hemisphere of the bubble 
on the other, across the circumference of a <weat circlo 
This stress is baianced bj the pressure p acting over the 
area ot the same great circle : it L theref 9 re eqn5 to ^r^p. 


To determine the intensity of the surface-tension we 
have to divide this quantity b}- the length of the line 
across which it acts, which is in this case the circumference 
of a great circle ‘2—r. Dividing wz-p by this length 
we obtain hpr as the value of the intensity of the surface- 
tension, and it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal 
to T. Hence the numerical value of the intensity of the 
surface-tension is equal to the numerical value of ihe 
surface-energv' per unit of .surface. We must remember 
that since the film has two surfaces the surface-tension of 
the film is double the tension of the surface or the liquid 
of which it is formed. 

To determine the relation between the surface-teusiou 
and the pressure which balances it when the fonn of tlie 
surface is not spherical, let us consider the following 
case : — 

Let fig. 3. represent a section through 
the axis Cc of a soap-bubble in the form 
of a figure of revolution bounded by two 
circular disks -IB and no, and having 
the meridian section APn. Let PQ be 
an imaginarj' section normal to the axis. 

Let the radius of ibis section PR be y, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, make au 
angle a with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imaginary section by 
the lower part on the upper p.irt. If the 
internal pressure exceeds the external 
pressure by p, there is in the first place 
a force wy/i acting upwards arising from 
the pressure p over the area of the sec- 
tion. In the next place, there is the sur- 
face-tension acting downwards, but at 
an angle a with the vertical, across the 
circular section of the bubble itself, 
whose circumference is fiwy, and the downward force is 
therefore 2wyT cos. a. 

Now these forces are balanced by the external force 
which acts on the disk .-ICB, which we may call F. 
Hence equating the forces which act on the portion 
included between .VCB and PRQ 

-’/-p-i-rl/T co~. a=-F (5). 

If we make CR ~ r, and suppose c to vary, the shape of 
the bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y 
and ot a will change, hut the other quantities will he con- 
stant. In studvfing these variations we may if we please 
take as onr independent waiiable the lentrth s of the 
meridian section AP reckoned from A. Differentiating 
equation 9 with respect to s we obtain, after dividing by 
2^ as a common factor 



dll 


d-l 


Now 


P'J ± - T ec3.a-^-f Ty sin. a 


d>/ 


da 

di- 


;0. 


( 10 ). 


as “ 

The radius of curvature or the meridian section is 

(1-’- 

The radius of curvature of a normal section of the surface 
at right angles to the meridian section. is equal to the part 
of the normal cut off by the axis, which is 


COi. tt 


(13). 


Hence dividing equation 10 by y sin. a, we find 



This equation, which gives the pressure in terms of the 
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principal radii of curvature, though here proved only in tho 
of a surface of revolution, niust bo true of all aurfaces. 
For tho curvature of any surface at a given point may be 
completely dcliucdin terms of tlio positions of its principal 
normal sections and their radii of curvature. 

, Before going further wo may deduce from equation 9 
the nature of all tho ligures of revolution which a liquid 
him can assume. Let us first determine the nature of a 
curve, .such that if it is rolled on the axis its origin will 
trace out tlio meridian .section of tho bubble. Since at any 
instant tho rolling curve is rotating about tho imiut of 
contact with tho axis, tiro line drawn from thi.s point of 
contact to tho tracing point must be normal to tho direction 
of motion of tlic tracing point. Ilcnco if iST is tho point 
of contact, NP must be noririal to tlio traced curve. Also, 
since the axis is a tangent to tho rolling curve, tlie ordinate 
Pll is tho perpendicular from tho tracing point P on the 
tangent. Ifenco tlio relation between the radius vector 
and tile perpendicular on tho tangent of the rolling curve 
must be identical with tho relation between tlic normal PN 
and tho ordinate Pll of tho traced curve. If wo write r 
for PN, thou y=>/’ co.s. a, and equation 9 becomes 


smaller and smaller, tho nodoid approximates more and 
more to tho series of spheres touching each other along tho 
axis. When tho conjugate axis of tho hyperbola increases 
without limit, tho loops of tho nodoid are crowded on oiio 
anotiier, and each becomes more nearly a ring of circular 
section, without, hoivever, over reaching this form. The 
only closed surface belonging to tiio series is tho sphere. 

These figures of revolution liavo been studied mathe- 
matically by Poisson,^ Goldschmidt,- Lindoliif and Moigno,' 
Delaunay,'* Lamarle,-^ Beer,'’ and jUaunhoim,^ and have been 
lirodnced experimentally by Plateau® in tho two different 
ways already described. 



Fio. i).— Ujululoiil, Fm. 10.— -Catoiioid. Fia. 11.— Nodoid. 


The limiting conditions of tho stability of these figures 
have been studied both mathematically and experimentally. 
Wo shall notice only two of tliem, tho cylinder and the 
catenoid. 
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_F 
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Tin's relation between y and >• is identical with tlic 
relation between tho perpendicular from the focus of a 
conic section on tho tangent at a given point and tho focal 
distance of tliat point, provided tho transvcr.so and con- 
jugate axes of tho conic arc 2 a and 2 f/ respectively, where 


I.' 

!Ul(l l==i-. 
p Trp 


Henco the meridian .section of tho Him may bo traced by 
the focus of such a conic, if tho conic is made to roll on 
tho axis. 


Ox TICK l’’ 0 K.M.S OF TIIK IfKiaDlAX LlXK. 

(1.) When tho conic is an ellip.so tho meridian line i.s in 
tlie form of a scries of wave.s, ami the film itself has a series 
of alternate swellings and contractions as represented in 
figs. 8 and 9. TJiis form of tlio film is called tlic un- 
duloid. 

(la.) When the elliil.so becomes a circle, the meridian line 
becomes a straight line jiaraUcl to the axis, and the film 
p.-isses into the form of a cylinder of lovolution. 

(16.) -\s the ellipse degenerates into the straight lino 
joining its foci, tho contracted parts of tho unduloid become 
narrower, till at la.st the figure becomes a series of .siihcres 
in contact. 

In all thc.so cases the internal pre.s.suro exceed.s the 
2 T 

external by -- where a is tho semilransverso axis of tho 
a 

conic. The resiiltant of tho internal pressure and the 
surface-tension is cqiiivalent to a tension along tho axis, 
and the numerical value of this tension 'is equal to the 
force duo to the action of this pressure on a circle whoso 
diameter i.s equal to tho conjugate axis of tho oIlip.se. 

( 2 .) When tho conic i.s a parabola tho meridian lino is a 
catenary (fig. 10 ), tho internal pressure is equal to tlic 
external pre.ssnre, and the tension along tho axis is crpal 
to 27rT?/i where m is tho distance of tlio vertex from the 
focus. 

(!).) Wlien tho conio is a hyperbola tho meridian lino is 
in the form of a looped curve (iig. 11). The corresponding 
figure of the film is called tho nodoid. Tlio resultant of 
the internal pressure and tlio surface-tension is equivalent 
to a pressure along tho axis equal to that duo to a pressure 
p acting on a circle whoso diameter is tlio conjugate axis of 
the hyperbola. 

When the conjugato axis of tho hyperbola is made 


S'r.UllLITY OF TIIK CyLINUKU. 


The cylinder is tho limiting form of tho unduloid when 
tho rolling ellipse becomes a circle, When the ellipse 
dill'crs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of the 


meridian lino becomes approximately y ~ a + c .sin. * 

where c is small, Tliis is a simple harmonic wave-line, 

whoso mean distance from tho axis is a, who.se wave-length 

is 27rrt, and who.se amplitude is c. Tho internal pressure 

. T 

ciirrospondnig to this unduloid is as before Now 

consider a portion of a cylindric film of length a; terminated 
by two equal disks 
of radius r and cou- 
taiiiing a certain 
volume of air. Let 7 
one of tlieso disks 
bo made to approach 
the other by a .small Pig, jo. 

quantity dx. Tlic 

film will .swell out into tlieconvexpartof an unduloid, having 
its largest section mivhvay between the disks, and we have 
to determine whether tlie internal pre,ssurc will bo greater or 
le.s.s than before. If A and G (fig. 12) are the disks, and if 
X tho distance between the disks is equal to irr half the 
wave-length of the harinoiiic curve, tlio disks will be at 
the points where tlio curve is at its mean distance from the 

a.xis, and the pre.ssnre will therefore bo ~ as before. If Aj, 
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A, 

c, 

c 

c, 

B.- 
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C\ are tlio disks, .so that tho distance between them is 
]e.s 3 than w, the curve must bo produced beyond the 
di.sks before it is at its mean distance from tho axis. 
Henco in this case tho mean distance is less than r, .ami 


tho prc.s.suro ivill be greater than — . If, on the other hand. 


tho disks are at A„ and 0,^ so that the di.stanco between 
them is greater than ttf, the curve will reach its mean dis- 


jyoHticlle tlf'ork da I' actiuii aqullttirc ( 18 'Sl). 

" Daterminaiio iUjwrJkici minhnw rolatio/ia cunic data duopuncta 
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tance from tlio axis before it reaches the disks. The 
mean distance will therefore be greater than r, and the 
T 

Ijressure will be less than — . Hence if one of the disks bo 

made to approach the other, the internal pressure will be 
increased if the distance between the dislrs is less than 
lialf the circumference of either, and the pressure will be 
diminished if the distance is greater than this quantity. 
In the same way we may show that if the distance between 
the disks is increased, the pressure will be diminished or 
increased according as the distance is less or more than 
half the circumference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindric film contained between 
two equal fixed disks A aud B, and let a third disk, C, 
be placed midway between. Let 0 be slightly displaced 
towards A. If AC and CB are each less than half the 
circumference of a disk the pressure on G will increase 
on the side of A and diminish on' the side of B. The 
resultant force on C will therefore tend to oppose the dis- 
placement and to bring C back to its original position. 
The equilibrium of C is therefore stable. It is easy to 
show that if G had been placed in any other position than 
the middle, its equilibrium would have been stable. Hence 
the film is stable as regards longitudinal displacements. It 
is also stable as regards displacements transverse to the 
axis, for the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral 
displacement of its middle parts would produce a resultant 
force tending to restore the film to its original position. 
Hence if the length of the cylindric film is less than its 
circumference, it is in stable equilibrium. But if tlie 
length of the cylindric film is greater than its circumference, 
and if we suppose the disk C to bo placed midway between 
A and B, aud to be moved towards A, the pressure on the 
side next A will diminish, and that on the side next B will 
increase, so that the resultant force will tend to increase 
the displacement, and the equilibrium of the disk G is 
therefore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindric 
film whose length is greater than its circumference is 
unstable. Such a film, if ever so little disturbed, will 
begin to contract at one section and to expand at another, 
till its form ceases to resemble a cylinder, if it does not 
break up into two parts which become idtimately portions 
of spheres. 


Instability of a Jet of Liquid. 

When a liquid flows out of a vessel through a circulai 
opening in the bottom of the vessel, the form of the strean 
is at first nearly cylindrical though its diameter gradu 
ally diminishes from the orifice downwards on accouni 
of the increasing velocity of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces excepi 
gravity, the pressure of the air, aud its own surface-tension 
Of these gravity has 'no effect on the form of the strean 
except in drawing asunder its parts in a vertical direction 
because the lower parts are moving faster than the uppei 
parts. The resistance of the air produces little disturbance 
until the velocity becomes very great. But the surface 
tension, acting on a cylindrm column of liquid whose leimtl 
exceeds the limit of stability, begins to produce enlarge 
ments and contractions in the stream as soon as the liquid 
has left the orihce, and these inequalities in the figure ol 
the co umn go on increasing till it is broken up ink 
elongated fragments. These fragments as they are fall 
mg through the air continue to be acted on by surface 
tension. They therefore shorten themselves, and after " 
series of osci lations in which they becom; alternately 

This process, which we have followed as it fpi-oo r^i 


several phases at different distances from the orifice, so 
that if we examine different portions of the stream as it 
descends, wo shall find next the orifice the unbroken 
column, then a series of contractions aud enlargements, 
then elongated drops, then llattened drops, and so on till 
the drops become spherical. 

Stability of tub Gatenoid. 

When the internal pressure is equal to the external, the 
film forms a surface of which the mean curvature at every 
point is zero. The only surface of revolution having tins 
property is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its dircctri.x. This catenoid, however, is in 
stable equilibrium only when the portion considered is 
such that the tangents to the catenary at its extremitie.s 
intersect before they reach the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended between two fixed points 
A and B. Suppose the chain hanging between A and B 
to be of very great length, then the tension at A or B will 
bo very great. Let the chain be hauled in over a peg at 
A. At first the tension will diminish, but if the process 
be continued the tension will reach a minimum value and 
will afterwards increase to infinity as the chain between A 
and B approaches to the form of a straight line. Hence 
for every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries passing through A aud B. Since the 
tension is measured by the height above the directrix these 
two catenaries have the same directri.x. Every catenary 
lying between them has its dircctri.x higher, and every 
catenary lying beyond them has its directrix lower than 
that of the two catenaries. 

Now let us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by 
this system of catenaries revolving about the directrLx of 
the two catenaries of equal tension. We know that the 
radius of curvature of a surface of revolution in the plane 
normal to the meridan plane is the portion of the normal 
intercepted by the axis of revolution. 

The radius of curvature of :i catenary is equal and oppo- 
site to the portion of the normal intercepted by the direc- 
trix of the catenary. Hence a catenoid whose directrix 
coincides with the axis of revolution has at every point its 
principal radii of curvature equal aud opposite, so that the 
mean curvature of the surface is zero. 

The catenaries ivhich lie between the two ivhose direc- 
tion coincides with the axis of revolution generate sur- 
faces whose radius of curvature convex towards the a.xis 
in the meridian plane is less than the radius of concave 
curvature. The mean curvature of these surfaces is there- 
fore convex towards the axis. The catenaries which lie 
beyond the two generate surfaces whose radius of .curvature 
ccnve.x towards the axis in the meridian plane is greater 
than the radius of concave curvature. The mean curvature 
of these surfaces is, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

if the pressure is equal on both sides of a liquid 
ff its mean curvature is zero, it will be in equilibrium. 
This is the case with the two catenoids. If the mean 
curvature is conve.x towards the axis the film will move 
from the axis. Hence if a film in the form of the catenoid 
which is nearest the axis is ever so slightly displaced from 
the axis it will move further from the axis till it reaches 
the other catenoid. ' 

If the mean curvature is concave towards the axis the 
film will tend to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the 
form of the catenoid which is nearest the axis be displaced 
towards the axis, it will tend to move further towards the 
axis and will collapse. Hence the film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis is in unstable equilibrium 
under the condition that it is exposed to equal pressures 
w ithin and without. If, howev^er, the circular ends of the 
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catenoid ai'e closed with solid disks, so that the volume 
of air contained between these disks and the film is deter- 
minate, the film will be in stable equilibi'ium however 
large a portion of the catenary it may consist of. 

The criterion as to whether any given catenoid is stable 
or not may be obtained as follows. 

Let PABQ and ApqB (fig. 13) be two catenaries having 
the same directrix and intersecting in A andB. Draw Pp and 
Qq touching both catenaries, Pp and Qy Avill intersect at T, 
a point in the directi-ix; for since any catenary w'ith its 
directrix is a similar figure to any other catenary with its 
directrix, if the directrix of the one coincides with that of 
the other the centre of similitude must lie on the common 
directrix. Also, since the curves at P and p are equally 
inclined to the directrix, P-and p are corresponding pointe 
and the line P p must pass through the centre of similitude. 
Similarly Qq must pass through the centre of similitude. 
Hence T, the point 
of intersection of 
Fq} and Q^, must 
be the centre of 
similitude and 
must be on the. 
common directrix. 

Hence the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the upper caten- 
ary must intersect 
above the direc- 
trix, and the tan- 
gents at A and B 
to the lower catenary must intersect below the directrix. 
The condition of stability of a catenoid is therefore that the 
tangents at the extremities of its generating catenary must 
intersect before they reach the directrix. 



Now if tile displacement s be everywhere very small, the cuivatnre 
in the planes parallel to xz and ya will be ^ and ^respectively ; 

and if T is the surface-tension the whole upward force will be 

d-z 


_ / d~z d-z\ 


If this quantity is of the same sign as z, the displacement will be 
increased, and the equilibrium will be unstable. If it is of the 
opposite sign from z, the equilibrium will be stable. The limiting 
condition may be found by putting it equal to zero. One form of 
the solution of the equation, and that which is applicable to the 
case of a rectangular orifice, is 

3=C sin. px sin. qy. 

Substituting in the equation we find the condition 

( -1- rs stable. 

2 =) T- (p-(r)( 7 = < 0 neutral. 

( -re unstable. 

That the surface may coincide with the edge of the orifice, which 
is a rectangle, whose sides are a and b, we must have 
yazzinv , qb — mr, 

when m and w are integral numbers. Also, if m and w are both 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid will not be constant. That the volume may he constant, 
either n or m must be an even number. We have, therefore, to 
consider the conditions under which 




o-)q 


cannot he made negative. Under these conditions the equilibrium 
is stable for all small displacements of tlie surface. The smallest 

.admissible value of -b tx is Tw, where a is the longer side of 


the rectangle. 


a;^ ■■ bi a-'^ b-’ 

Hence the condition of stability is that 




T-(p- < r)q 


is a positive quantity. When the breadth b is less than 




yr-T 

ip - <r)Sf 


the length a may be -unlimited. 

When the orifice is circular of radius «, the limiting value of 


Stability of a Plane Surface. j 

We shall next consider the limiting conditions of 
stability of the horizontal .surface which separates a heavier 
fluid above from a lighter fluid below. Thus, in an experi- 
ment of ir. Duprez,! a vessel containing olive oil is placed 
with its mouth downwards in a vessel containing a mixture 
of alcohol and water, the mixture being denser than the oil. 
The surface of separation is in this case horizontal and 
stable, so that the equilibrium is established of itself. 
Alcohol is then added very gradually to the mixture till it 
becomes lighter than the oil. The equilibrium of the fluids 
would now be unstable if it were not for the tension of the 
surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice 
of the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the 
stability of the equilibrium. 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the 
-destruction of equilibrium takes place by the lighter fluid 
ascending in one part of the orifice and the heavier 
descending in the other. Heiico the displacement of the 
surface to which we must direct our attention is one which 
does not alter the volume of the liquid in the vessel, and 
which therefore is upward in one part of the surface and 
downward in another. The simplest case is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a hoi-izontal plane, the sides being a 
and b. 

Let the surface of separation be originally in the plane of the 
orifice, and let the co-ordinates x and y be measured from one comer 
parallel to thd sides a and b respectively, and let z be measured up- 
wards. Then if p be the density of the upper liquid, and <r that of 
the lower liquid, and P the original pressure at the surface of separa- 
tion, then when the surface receives an upward displacement z, the 
pre.ssure above it will be F- pyz, and that below it will be P - a-gz, 
so that the surface will he acted on by an upward pressure (p - <r)gz. 

^ “Surun cas particulier de I’equilibre des liquides,” par F. Du- 
prez. Nomeaux Mim. de VAcad. de Belgique, 1851 et 1854. 


(i is — z , where z is the least root of the equation 
^ HP 

The least root of this equation is 

3=3-83171. 

If h is the height to which the liquid will rise in a capillaiy tube 
of unit radius, then the diameter of the largest orifice is 

2a=3-83irV24 
= 5-4188 

M. Duprez found from his experiments 
2« = 5-485 V/i. 


Effect of Surface-tension on the Velocity op Waves. - 
When a series of waves are propagated on the surface 
of a liquid, the surface-tension has the effect of increasing 
the pressure at the crests of the waves and diniiaishing it 
in the troughs. If the wave-length is A, the equation of 
the surface is 

X 

y—h sin. ‘Itt “ . 


Che pressure due to the surface-tension T is 




This pressure must be added to the pressure due to 
gpy. Hence the waves will be propagated as if the 
intensity of gravity had been 

4-77“ ^ 

instead of y. How it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 

- See SirW. Thomson. “ Hydrokinetic Solutions and Observations, 
Phil. Mag., Nov. 1871. 
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velocity of prop 2 . 2 a.tioa of vraves in deep vrater is tl^t 
acquired by a iea^- body falling tlirougb half the radius 
of tile circle vrnoee circumference is tKe -svave-lengtli, or 


CAPILLAEY ACTIOA 




This velocity : 


Ay 2xT 

2=- ■ A/) 

. minimum rviien 


and the minTmnm value : 


• /I 


For waves whose length from crest to crest is ^eater 
than X, the principal force concerned in the morion is that 
of "Tuvitation. For waves ■^bose length is less than X the 
principal force concerned is that of surface-tension. Sir 
IViliiam Thomson proposes to distinguish the latter kind 
of waves by the name of ripples. 

W'hen a small body is partly immersed in a liquid origin- 
all}' at rest, and moves horizontally with constant velocity 
V, '.vaves are propagated through the liquid with various 
velocities according to their respective wave-lengths. In 
front of the body the relative velocity of the fluid and the 
body varies from Y where the fluid is at rest, to zero 
at the cutwater on the front surface of the body. The 
waves produced by the body will travel forwarii faster 
than the body till they reach a distance from it at which 
the relative velocity of the body and the fluid is equal to 
the velocity of propagation corresponding to the wave- 
length. The waves then travel along with the body at a 
constant distance in front of it. Hence at a cenaia 
di.-5tance in front of the body there is a series of waves 
which are stationary with respect to the body. Of these, 
the waves of minimum velocity form a stationary wave 
nearest to the front of the body. Between the body and 
this Srsc wave the surface is comparatively smooth. Then 
comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, which is 
the most marked of the series. In front of this is a 
double series of stationary waves, the gravitation waves 
forming a series increasing in wave length with their 
distance in front of the body, and the surface-tension waves 
or ripples^ diminishing in wave-leugth with their distance 
from the body, and both sets of waves rapidly duninishin" 
in amplitude with their distance from the body. ^ 

If the current-function of the water referred to the hody 
consiJered as origin is i>, then the equation of the form of 
the creot of a vvave of velocit}- ic, the crest of which travels 
alung with the body, is 

where df is an element of the length of the crest. To inte- 
grate tnis equation for a solid of given form is probably difn- 
. V ^ sae that at some distance ou either side 

01 tee body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest, the crest of 
tiie wave wUi approximate to an ast-mptote inclined to the 


p..h 01 the body at an angle whose sine is ~ 

velocity of the wave and Y is that of the body. 
The etcots of the diiTereiit kinds of waves wi 


y , where w is the 


appear to diverge 


the body is w sec. 6, where lo for water is about ‘23 centi. 
metres per second. 

Tables of Surface Teesiox 

In the following tables the units of length, mass, aca 
time are the centimetre, the gramme, and the second, and 
the unit of force is that which if is acted on one gtaiame 
for one second would communicate to it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second : — 

Table 0 / Surface-Tension at 20"^ C. (Quincbe). 


res will therefore 
. - , o'-“ further from the body, and 

the ^mv^A tamin.-lvcs will h^ k-^s and le 
bat thu^e Vi'hoic tvave-Iem'tl 

.A^miumum velocity will diverge le« than any of the 

loag-,Ur.cs m rippl-es of minimum 
o...... . It tae anm.a b -nv.... ..Vw , ^ 2d, the velocitv of 


perceptible. 

length IS near to that of the wave 



1 [ i Tensoa of siirfoce 

1 J { sepiraiin;: the liquid 

! Idquii ! SpeciSc 1 

1 

Aaslaoiccn-uuaiUh j 

Siusi ia p.-c--cu;o ci | 

1 1 ura'niy. i , 

j 1 i Air. jWfirer. 

Mer- 

can-. 

Air. < 

5 


j "Water 

1 

SI 1 


41S 

25^ 32^; ... ,26' S' 

1 Merenrv 

13-5432 

540 ! 

41S 


51° S' .26° 8 ■ .. 

i Bisulphide of ) 
j Carbon ... j 

1*2637 

32-l| 

41-75 

372-5 

32° 16'.13° 5' i ... 

, Chloroform 

1-4S7S 

30-6; 

29*5 

399 

: i 

j Alcohol 

0-7906 

25-5 

... 

399 

-25° 1-2': ... ; ... 

! Olive Oil 

0-9136 

36-9 

20-56 

335 

21° 50'17° 47° 2' 

Turpentine ... 

0-SS67 

29-7 1 

11-55 

250-5 

37° 44' 37° 44'47°2’ 

j Petroleum 

0-7977 

31-7 

27-3 

-284 

36° 20''4-2° 46', ... 

Hv'droehloric 1 
Acid 5 

1-1 

70-1^ 

... 

37/ 

i 1 

’ ’ f I 

Solution of 1 


i 




Hyposul- ( 
pHte of { 
Soda ) 

1*1213 

( 

... 

442-5 

-23°20'i ... '10° 4-2 
! ^ 

Olive Oil and Alcohol, 

12-2. 




Olive oil and aqueous alcohol (sp. g. 
25’5), 6'S, angle S7“ dS'. 

-9231 

tension of fieasurfEe 


Quincke has determined the surface-tension of a great 
many substances near their point of fusion or solidification. 
His method was that of observing the form of a large drop 
standing on a plane surface. If K is the height oi the 
flat surface of the drop, and 1: that of the point where its 
tangent plane is vertical, then 

Surface-Tensions of Liquids at their Foint of Sohdifoitiox 
From Quinclce. 


Substance. 

Temperature of 
Solldijtcatiom 

— 1 

Sorface-Teustou. j 
t 

Platin’om 

2000’ C. 

1653 i 

Gold 

1200 ’ 

983 

Zinc 

360’ 

S60 

Tin 

230’ 

58/ 1 

hlerc-arv 

- 40’ 

577 1 

LtrCd 

330’ 

443 ; 

Silver 

1000 ’ 

419 

Bismuth 

265° 

38-2 

Potassium 

53° 

264 

Sodimn 

90° 

253 



P44 

Borax....'. 

1000 ’ • 

212 

Carbonate of Scxia 

1000 ’ 

•206 

Chloride of Sodium.... 


114 

Water. 

b’ 

85-2 

Selenium 

217’ 

70-4 

Sulphur 

111 ’ 

41*3 

Phosphorus 

43’ 

41-1 

Wax. 

68 ’ 

33-4 


face-tension is nearlyproportional to the deusity,so that if 

call (K — h)- = — the specific cohesion, we may state t-e 

general results of his experiments as follows ; — _ ^ 

The bromides and iodides have a specific cohesion aboa- 

half that of mercury. The nitrates, chlorides, sugars, ana 

mts, as also the metals, lead, bismuth, and antimony, -ave 
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a apecific cohesion nearly equal to that of mercury. Water, 
the carbonates and sulpliates, and probabl}' phosphates, 
and the metals, platinum, gold, silver, cadmium, tin, and 
copper have a specific cohesion double that of mercury. 
Zinc, iron, and palladium, three times that of mercury, and 
sodium, si,x limes that of mercury, 

EeLATIOX Ol' Suni^VCK'TKNSIO.V TO TK3n>JinA'Jl’Ui:E. 

It appears from the experiments of Brunner and of 
WollF on the ascent of water in tubes that at the tempera- 
true f centigrade 

T=75-20 (1 - 0-001870 (Bnnmer) ; 

=70-08 (1 -O-OOS^ + O-OOOOOllOi-), for a tube -02310 cm. di;i- 
inctcr (WollF) ; 

=77-31 (1 - 0-001810, for a tube -03008 cm. Uiameter (Wolll). 


Sir W. Thomson has applied the principles of Thermody- 
namics to determine the thermal eli'ects of incrc.ihin-, or 
diminisliing the area of the free surface of a liipnd, and 
htis shown that in order to keep the tcinpei'ature coiHtaui 
while the area of the surlaee increases by unity, an annamt 
of heat must be supplied to the Ihjuid which is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the absolute temperature into 
the decrement of the surface-tension per degree of tempera- 
tnre. e may call thus the lattAl hcul of 
sio'ii. 

It appears from the exiieriments .,/ Brunner and Wollf 
that at ordinary temperatures (he latent heat of extension 
of the bui-faee of water is dynamically equivalent to aljout 
half the meehaiiical work done in producing the surface- 
extension. (j. c. il.) 


CAPIS, or Cai'iz, a town of the Piiilippnno Islands, in a 
province of the same name, on tiie north coast of Panay, at 
the mouth of the rivers kanay, Panitan, and Ivisan, whieli 
are subject to inundations during the rainy season. It is 
the seat of a (Spanish alcaide, and is defended by a small 
fia-t. Most of its buildings are light erections of nipa palm. 
Its exports are mainly rice, dyowood, gold-dast, and cattle. 
Poi)ulation, 11,470, Lat, IP"' 25' Isk, long, 122’ 45' E, 

CAPI(STTIA1n'' 0, GwvANyx m (138G-145G), was born at 
tlie little town of Capistrano in the Abruxzi. He was 
educated for the profession of law, and till about bis 
tiurtieth year tvas engaged in practice as on advocate. He 
then entered the I^ranciscan order, and became one of its 
most rigid and devoted adherents. At the same time he 
manifested very remarkable powers as a xmpular (ireachor, 
and was consequently employed on various missions by tlie 
popes. In 1450 h« was sent by Nicliolas V, to Germany 
to preach against the Hussite lierasy, and at tlie same time 
to excite the Germans to a crusade against the Turks wlio, 
under their great leader, Mahomet II., were threatening to 
overrun Europe. Capistrano did much to repress the 
Hassite movement, and though ho failed to e,xcite a crusade 
against the 'i'urks, his religious enthusiasm sust-ained the 
iidiabitants of Belgrade wiien that town was besieged by 
the Turkish forces in 1450, Ho accompanied them with 
the cross in his hand in tlieir successful sortie, a few months 
before his death. He was canonized in 1G90. 

CAPITAIj, in social discussions sometimes treated as 
antithetical to Labour, is in reality the accumulated savings 
of labour and of the profits accruing from the savings of 
labour. It is tliat portion of tlie annual produce reserved 
from consumption to supply future wants, to extend the 
sphere of production, to improve industrial instruments and 
processes, to carry out works of public utility, and, in short, 
to secure and enlarge the various means of progress 
necessary to an increasing community. It is the increment 
of wealth or means of subsistence analogous to the increment 
of population and of the wants of civilized man. Hence Mr 
Jlill and other economists, wlien seeking a graphic expres- 
sion of the service of capital, have called it “abstinence,” 
The labourer serves by giving pdiysical and mental effort 
in order to supply his means of consumption. The 
capitalist, or labourer-capitali.st, serves by abstaining from 
consumption, by denying himself the present enjoyment of 
more or less of his means of consumption, in the prospect 
of a future profit, 'This quality, apparent enough in the 
beginnings of capital, applies equally to all its forms and 
stages ; because whether a capitalist stocks his warehouse 
with goods and produce, improves land, lends on mortgage 
or other security, builds a factory, opens a mine, or orders 
the construction of machines or ship.s, there is the element 
of self-dex)rival for the (iresent, with the risk of ultimate 


loss of wliat is his own, and what, instead of .‘•aving and 
embodying in .some productive form, lie might choo.-.e to 
consume. On this ground rests the justification of the 
claims of cajiital to its indufArial rewards, wliefher in the 
form of rent, interest, or iirofits of trade and inve.stment. 

To any advance in the arts of iadu.itry or the comhjrts 
of life, a rate of production exceeding the rate (jf con.sum|>- 
tion, with consequent accumulation of re.sourccs, or in otlwr 
words, tlie formation of capital, is iiidisiieimahle. The 
primitive cultivators of the soil, whether those of ancient 
times or the modern pioneers who have formed settlements 
in the fore.sts of the New World, soon di.scovered that their 
labour ivould bo rendered more ellective by implements 
and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until tlie 
produce from existing means of cultivation o.xeecded what 
was iieee.s.sary for their subsistence, tbero could be neither 
labour on tlicir part to firoduce sueli iinplement.i and 
auxiliaries, nor means to purchase them. Every hraiidi of 
industry lias thus had a demand for capital within its own 
circlas from the earliest times. Tlie flint arrow-heads, the 
stone and bronze utensiks of fossiliferous origin, and the 
i-ude implements of agriculture, war, and navigation, of 
which we read in Homer, were the forerunners of tliat rich 
and wonderful display of tools, machinas, engines, furnace.i, 
and countle.ss ingenious and costly appliances, v.-liich 
rdpresent so large a portion of the capital of civilized 
countries, and without the pre-existing capital could not 
have been developed. Nor in the cultivation of land, or 
the production simply of food, is the need of implements, 
and of other auxiliary power, whether animal or meclianical, 
the only need immediately experienced. The demands on 
the surplus of produce over consumption are varioms and 
incessant. Near the space of reclaimed ground, from 
which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, are some 
marshy acres that, if drained and enclosed, would add con- 
siderably in two or three years to the produce ; the forest 
and other natural obstructions might also be driven farther 
back with the result, in a few more years, of profit; fence.s 
are necessary to allow of pasture and field crops, roads have 
to be made and farm buildings to be erected ; as the work 
firoceeds more artificial inve.stments follow, and b}- these 
aucce.ssive outlays of past savings in improvement.s, renewed 
and enhanced from generation to generation, the land, of 
little value in its natural state either to the ov.-ncr and 
cultivator or the community, is at length brought into a 
highly productive condition. The history of capital m the 
soil is substantially the history of capital in all other sphere.-.. 
No progress can be made in any sphere, .small or kirge, 
without reserved funds possessed by few or inore peraon.>, 
ill small or large amounts, and the progress m all cases n. 
adventured under self-deprival in the meanwhile of miquireii 
value, and more or Jess risk as to the final result. 
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G AT I T A L 


Capital is necessarily to be distinguished from money, 
with which in ordinary nomenclature it is almost identical. 
It is impossible to draw any line where capital may not 
operate actively without the intervention of money. A 
farmer, manufacturer, or artisan, who has saved from his 
consumption and expenses of the past year an amount of 
product-value, may in the following year either employ 
more labour to direct production or divert a portion of the 
labour hitherto employed to an improvement of his process, 
which in either case would be an investment of capital. 
Money, strictly speaking, is the gold and silver coins in 
circulation and banking reserve, and its sum in the United 
Kingdom may amount to over 100 millions sterling. But 
when the bank deposits of the kingdom are taken into 
account, they are found to be fives of hundreds of millions 
sterling, all active as money, and forming what is called 
the “ floating capital ” of the country. The explanation is 
that the farmer, manufacturer, and artisan already supposed, 
having a surplus produce to dispose of, sell it at what they 
deem the proper time for their advantage and put the pro- 
ceeds in bank ; or the domestic servant or labouring man 
having a surplus from his wages, or the investor or 
speculator in stocks and shares having realized a profit, 
or the osvner of a thousand acres, or the millionaire 
embarrassed with the returns of a capital so large that he 
can only add to it year after year, do the same thing — the 
money employed in these multiplied transactions being 
merely the vehicle of their notation in money-value, and 
after accomplishing one series of transactions being 
available for another series following. The deposits thus 
made to the banks may be recalled soon or late, in whole or 
in part, or may go on increasing under the same names for 
a generation ; but, in any case, they are the realized nioney- 
vdues of commodities, wages, rents, interest, and profits, of 
which the owners had no present need, and which they 
placed at the service of the public in this social form at 
some rate of interest until such time as they might choose 
or need to recall them. This is capital in its most vitalized 
form, because it is ofi'ered through the banks to all who 
want capital and can give the requisite securities of 
document or character for its repayment. In proportion 
as this fund increases a country may be safely deemed richer 
in resource for the extended employment of labour in all 
profitable branches of industry, and for coping with every 
exigency in its industrial and commercial condition. It is 
a necessary element of all great enterprises, such as railways 
telegraphs, lines of ocean steamers, and the like, as well as 
of operations in foreign commerce where there is a Ion" 
tram of outlays in materials, wages, and charges before 
there can be any return. Still the idea of capital cannot 
be confined to money and bank deposits of money. The 
indefinite extent to which, in the practical conduct of trades 
and mdustnes, the capital is insensibly increased out of the 

! 1 f'^cility with which 

property and commodities command the enef"y of free and 
active capital, forbid any narrow definition. Th^cSLl of 
a country can scarce be said to be less than the whX sum 

of Its mvestments in a productive form and nossessin" i 
recognized productive value. possessing a 

The distinction of “ fixprl ” i 

same, whether the form of investment b^ 
permanent or circulablp aent be more or less 

is “fixed,” and which yields a^pTofiT^'^fr^ which capital 
changing hands is in rooVf ' ^ without apparently 


_ ay day by day, 
to be replaced, ao also of 


drainage and other land improvements. Vf hen the natural 
forests have been consumed and the landowners be-na 
to plant trees on the bare places, the plantations wfik 
growing are a source of health, shelter, and emhellish- 
ment — they are not without a material profit throunhout 
their various stages to maturity— and when, atthe°W 
of tsventy or more years, they are ready to be cut down 
and the timber is sold for useful purposes, there is a 
harvest of the original capital expended as essentially 
as in the case of the more rapid yearly crops of wheat or 
oats. The chief distinction' would appear to rest in tie 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and 
its return. Capital may be employed in short loans or bills 
of exchange at two or three months, in paying wages of 
labour for which there may be return in a day or not in 
less than a year or more, or in operations mrolvini' 
within themselves every form of capital expenditure, and 
requiring a few years or ninety-nine years for tie 
promised fructification on which they proceed. But tie 
common characteristic of capital is that of a fund yielding 
a return and reproducing itself whether the time to tlis 
end be long or short. The division of expenditure or 
labour (all expenditure having a destination to labour d 
one kind or another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive " 
by the same distinguished authority (book iL e, 3) is 
also apposite both for purposes of political economy and 
practical guidance, though economist.s have found it 
difficult to define where “productive e.xpenditure” ends 
and “unproductive expenditure” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in bis enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a 
country “the acquired and useful abilities of all tic 
inhabitants ; ” and in this sense expenditure on education, 
arts, and sciences might be deemed expenditure of tie 
most productive value, and yet be wanting in strict com- 
mercial account of the profit and loss. It must le 
admitted that there is a personal expenditure among all 
ranks of society, which, though not in any sense a capital 
expenditure, may become capital and receive a productive 
application, always to be preferred to the grossly unpr.i- 
ductive form in the interest both of the possessors and of 
the community. 

These remarks have probably indicated with sufficient 
clearness the origin, nature, and uses of capital. The subjKt 
in its details is full of controversies, on which it would be 
out of place here to enter. It may be enough to indi- 
cate simply some conclusions w'hich appear to be fimj 
established. 1. Capital is not a prerogative orinouopo.v 
of any class, but embraces both in its actual form an 
its future possibilities all classes of men from the hunib k 
labourer to the millionaire. 2. In piroportion as aapi a 
increases the rate of profit falls, the competition of capi 
with capital being fully more close and active than 
of labour with labour (J. S. Mill’s Principles of ron ica 
PcoiioniT/, book iv. c. 4). 3. The amount of the anniia^ 

produce falling to capital is necessarily larger in piopor ion 
to the amount falling to labour in countries where >- 
capital is large than in those where it is relatively 
in old than in new countries, though the rate ® 
may be lowmr in the former than in the latter. ® , 

of profit may fall over the whole capital of a * gt 

yet from the increase of capital employed tlh 

be undiminished or even increased. M. Bastiat p 
conclusion in the following formula; — “In oduct 

the increase of capital the ahsolute share of the 
falling to the capitalist is augmented and his rrw 
is diminished ; while, bn the contrary, the laboure - 
is increased both absolutely and relatively” jgg 

Political Economy, vfii.) 4. Capital, so far . ”g.,|is 

antagonist, is the ally of labour, the bMispen^'^*®^ ^-ell 
of all extended employment and reward of la o'! > 
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as of all increase of population and civilized well-being 
'^Sortie Leading Principles of Political ^Economy, by Professor 
(Jairnes, part ii. c. 3). 

CAPITA HAT A, or Foggia, a province of Southern 
Italy, formerly belonging to the kingdom of Haples. It 
has an area of 2955 square miles, and is bounded on the 
H. and E. by the Adriatic Sea, on the S.E. by the province 
of Bari, on the S. by Basilicata and Principato Ulteriore, 
on the W. by Benevento and ilolise. The south-west of 
the province is occupied by the slopes and underfalls of the ! 
Apennines, and on the north-east the mountain mass of 
Gargano covers an extent of more than 800 square miles. | 
The central district, however, is very level, and is known 
as the Tavogliere di Puglie, or Chess-board of Apulia ; | 
while the mountainous parts also enclose many fertile 
valleys. Except at the promontory of Gargano the coast is 
low, and is in many parts covered with lagoons, of which the 
principal are the Lago di Lesiua, the Lago di Verana, and | 
the Lago di Salpi. The harbours are fevv and unimportant. 
The. Fortore, the Candelaro, and the Cervajo are the chief 
rivers, to which must be added the Ofanto, which forms the 
boundary towards the south. The products are wheat, 
maize, pulse, fruits, hemp, liax, oil, and wine; the breeding 
of horses and cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, and 
vast herds of sheep are jsastured throughout the province. 
The manufactures are few and of no great importance; and 
the commerce consists mainly in the coasting trade. The 
province is divided into the three districts of Foggia, San 
Severo, and JIanfredonia ; its capital is Foggia, and the 
other principal towns, besides those which give name to 
the districts, are Lucera, Bovino, C'erignola, Ascoli di 
Satriano, and Vieste. Population in 1871, 322,758. 

OAPITO, or KoiJPFi-rx, Wolfgaxg Fabricius (1478- 
1541), a Keformed divine, was born of humble parentage at 
Hagenau in Alsace, He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and he also devoted some time to the study of law, in 
which he gained the degree of doctor. At the same time he 
api^lied himself so earnestly to theology that he received the 
doctorate in that faculty also, and taught for some time at 
Freiburg. He acted for three years as pastor in Bruchsal, 
and was then called to the cathedral church of Basel. In 
1520 he removed to Mainz, at the request of Albrecht, 
archbishop of that city. In 1523 he settled at Strasburg, 
where he remained till his death. He toolc a prominent 
part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the IGth 
century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Bucer 
was appointed to present to the emperor the confession of 
Augsbui’g. From his endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he 
seems to have incurred the suspicions of his own friends ; 
while from his intimacy with several divines of the Socinian 
school he drew on himself the charge of Arianism. His 
principal works were, — Institutionum Hehraicarum lihri 
duo ; Eiuirrationes in Hahacuc et Hoseam Proplietas; and 
Explieatio doctissima tn Ilexaemeroii. 

CAPITOL, the great temple of Jupiter on the Tarpeian 
or Capitoline Hill at Rome. )See Rome, 

CAPITOLINXJS, JuMus, one of a number of historical 
Avriters who lived about the end of the 3d century. See 
Augustas History, vol. iii. p, 73. 

CAPITTJLARIES are certain laws enacted under the 
auspices of kings of the Frankish race. They are called 
Capitularia, a name of no classical authority, but derived 
from capitulum, the diminutive of caput ; and they are 
so described from the circumstance of* their being enacted 
ov digested cajoitulatim, by heads or chapters. The term 
is very frequently used in a general sense, but in other 
instances capitularies are distinguished from laws. 

The laws of the Franks were enacted “ consen.su popnli 
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et eonstitutione regis.” Liberty was the chief inheritance 
of the ancient peopJe of Germany; nor were they governed 
by laws which they had no share in enacting. It has been 
remarked by Dr Stuart, that the short but comprehensive 
and sentimental work of Tacitus, on the manners of 
Germany, is the key to the institutions, the Capitularies, 
and the code of the barbarians.” But the uatienal 
assemblies of those who were capable and w'orthy of beariuf 
arms appear to have been gradually superseded by a 
select council, composed of the two orders of the clergy and 
nobility ; and if the great body of the peopJe attended 
their deliberations, it seems to have been more in the 
capacity of spectators than of actual legislators. The 
initiative in promulgating any resolution was always taken 
by the king or emperor, and the final adoption seems also 
to have been very much in his hands, the assembled 
magnates merely giving their advice on the circumstances 
of the case. This was the form of the constitution in the 
time of Charlemagne, in whose name a great proportion of 
the Capitularies are promulgated, though some of them 
belong to a more recent, arid others to a much move early 
period, the collection commencing with an enactment of 
King Ghildebert, dated in the year 554, The Capitularies 
are written in the Latin language, and were doubtless 
drawn up by the ecclesiastics. The Latin copies were de- 
posited among the national archives, but the laws w'ero 
divulged to the people in their mother tongue. 

Savigny gives the following summary of what 
is now known with regard to the Capitularies ; — “ The 
imperial ordinances of the Franks {GapUularia), which, 
after the extension of their empire, w'ere distinguished from 
the national laws {Leges), arose from the enlargement of 
the same principle. All royal enactments, particularly in 
later times, w'ere called Capitularia, or Capitula. The 
king had a double character, — the one, as chief of each 
individual tribe, and the other as head of the whole 
nation. Hence the Capitularies also are of two classes, — 
those defining the law of a particular race, e.g,, ‘Capi- 
tula addita ad Legem Salicain,’ and those of general 
application over the whole Frank territory. In the kingdom 
of the Franks, with Avhich so many different nations were 
incorporated, the Capitularies are so frequently general 
under the Carlovingian dynasty, that when their character 
Ls not specially fixed they may be understood as belonging 
to that class. In Lombardic Italy, on the contrary, where 
the Lombards and Romans were the only distinct peoples, 
most of the ordinances of Charles and his successors must 
be understood as constituting exclusively Lombardic law. 
For this reason probably they have been inserted in all 
the early collections of that law, and w’^ere consequently 
never obligatory on the Romans, It is, hoAvever, of great 
importance to determine accurately the limits of tlm 
general Capitularies. The laws of the race of Charlemagne 
have been erroneously supposed to ajiiily to all the subjects 
of their extensive empire. These princes reigned over 
three distinct kingdoms, the Frankish, the Lombardic, and 
that which under the name of Rome and the Exarchate 
had recently constituted part of the Greek empire. Ho 
Capitulary, however general, could overstep the boundaries 
of that state in Avhich it had originated. The only excep- 
tions to this rule were some clerical laws; and their 
universal validity arose from the unity of the church, and 
from the common old ecclesiastical authorities, on ivhich 
they Avere founded. No example of a similarly general 
application is found in any of the temporal ordinances. 

The first collection of the Capitularies wa.s made in the 9th century 
bv Auaesise, abbot of Pontenelle, one of the coiincUlors of Charle- 
iriaone" He collected the Capitula of Charlemagne and Louis le 
Debonnaire into four books. In 842 Benedict, deacon of Jlainz, 
added three books, bringing up the number of Capitula to 1(197. 

Supplements were aficrwartia HfitJetl, winch increased the niimDer to 
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2100. The liistory of the later editions will be found in the preface of 
Baluze, who has himself surpassed all preceding and all subsequent 
editoi-s. His great collection appeared under the following title : 
Capitularia Regum Francorum ; additm sunt Marculji mojiachi ct 
aliorumfoTmulx vclcrcs, ct nolce doctissimorum yirorum : Stcp/ianus 
Balu^hcs Tuiclcnsis in nnum coUcejit, ad vclnslissimop codices manu- 
scriptos cmeiidavit, vmgnam partem nunc primum cdidit, notis litus- 
Iravit, Paris, 1677, '2 tom. fol. This valuable work was long after- 
wards reprinted in Italy (Venetiis, 1771, 2 tom. fol.) Aiiotheredi- 
tion for which Baluzeiiad himself made preparations, is that ot _Ue 
Chiniac, which appeared at Paris, 1780, 2 tom. ful. This edition 
is splendidly priuted, but is somewhat rlisfigiired by a French trans- 
lation of the preface, e.vhibited column for column. Ihe Capitu- 
laries are also to be found in Georgiseh’s Corpus Juris Germanici 
antmd, Halra Magd. 173S, 4to ; in Canciani’s Leges Barbaroruni 
antfqux, Veuetiis, 1781-01, 5 tom. fol. ; in IValter, Corpus Juris 
German, antiq., 1823-J ; and in Pert.-:, ilonimcnla Gcrmaiitca. 
An admirable analysis of the contents of the Capitularies will be 
found in Guizot, Jfis. de la Civiliwtion, Leg. x.'d. and -vxv. See 
also Michelet, Origincs du Droit Fraii^ais. 

CAPITULATION (the Pactum dcditioiiis of Qrotius) is 
an agreement in time of war for the surrender to a hostile 
arme'd force of a particular body of troops, a town, or a 
territory. It is an ordinary incident of tvar, and therefore 
no previous instructions from the captor’s Govennuent are 
required before finally settling the conditions of capitula- 
tion. The most usual of such conditions are freedom of 
religion, and security of private property on the one hand, 
and a promise not to bear arms within a certain period on 
the other. Such agreements may be r.ashly concluded with 
an inferior officer, on whose authority the enemy arc not in 
the actual position of the war entitled to place reliance. 
The Eoman consuls sometimes introduced the condition — 
“ Itaratumsitj sipopidus liomanns censuisset.” Saturninus 
surrendered the Capitol on the promise of Marius ; but 
Cicero asks (pro C. liab., c x.), “Fides qui potuit sine 
senatusconsulto daril” Ctesar evidently thought that 
responsibility in such matters should rest in the coui- 
mander-in-chief : “ Alter agero ad prcescriptum, alter libere 
ad summam return cousulere debeb” (de B. 0., iil ul). In 
modern times the question has been raised whether a 
capitulation can over amount to a conveyance of the 
sovereignty, or a perpetual cession of political allegiance. 
Such matters are fixed by the terms of peace ; but before 
then questions may rise as to rights in the property 
passed by capitulation. Although private -ransoms are 
theoretically allowed by English admiralty law in cases of 
necessity, the Prize Act (27 and 28 Viet. c. 25, § 45) con- 
fers a right only to ships and goods afloat. Hence part of 
the consideration of a capitulation may bo condemned to 
the Crown. Again, as in the case of Thorshaven and its 
dependencies (Island of Stromoe), which capitulated to 
Captain Baugh in 1S08, public property passed by the 
capitulation, if not taken possession of by the private 
enemy, may afterwards be seized by privateers and for- 
feited to the Crown. _ In two great capitulations of modern 
history. Great Britain has made a not very creditable 
appeaiance. That of Closter Seven, between the duke 
of Cumberland and hlarshal Bichelieu for a suspension of 
arms in N. Germany, King George, as elector of Hanover 
refused to ratify, and ordered the Hanoverian troops! 
which ought to have been disbanded, to resume service a^ 
British troops. In the capitulation of El Arish (18001 

®^“^"tion of Egjqit by the kneh! 
the British Government, so long as it seemed more ad- 
vantaseoiis to fight pleaded a defect in the authority of 
, but when Kleber’s brilliant movement 
to He-iopohs had changed matters, they clamoured for the 
faithful execution of the agreement. The most important 
case on the subject of capitulation is, however that of rho 
o Genoa, pertienhr, of ’,,1*1, S, be 4 iu 
iZbisard, vol. xp., and 4 Robinson, 388.- / ^ “ 

Capitulation is also the name given to an arrangement 


by which a body of foreigners enjoy certain privileges 
within the state making the capitulation ; e.y., the 
Guards at the Tuileries, or the consular jurisdictions in 
the Levant. It is ako applied by French writers to the 
oath which on his election the emperor of the Eomans 
used to make to the college of electors ; this related chiefly 
to such matters as regalian rights, appeals from local juris- 
dictions, the rights of the Pope, &c. 

GAPM^LNY, zLn'toxio de Moxtpal.vx y (1743-1813), 
a Spanish historian and philosopher, was bum at Barcelona. 
He spent the early part of hi.s life in mih'tary service, and 
after his retirement in 1770 removed to Madrid, where 
he was elected secretaiy of the Eoyal Academy of 
History. Ilis principal works are, — Jfeniorius hislorkas 
sobrela Marina, Commercio, y Arles de Paniigua ciudaddi 
Barcelona, 4to, Madrid, 1779-1702 ; Tudrohistorico-criiico 
de la Eloqiiencia Espahoia, -Ito, iladrid, 17SG ; Eiciionario 
Frances-Espaiiul, -ito, Madrid, 1805 j Eilosujia de I'Elo- 
cucncia, 177G; and Quesliones crilicas sobre varm puntos 
de historia econoiiiica, polilica, y militar, Svo, 1807. 

CAPO D’lSTEIA, a fortified seaport town of -Austria, in 
the government of Trieste and circle of Istria. It stands 
ou a small island in the Gulf of Trieste, 8 miles south 
of that city, in 45" 32' 20" N. lat. and 13" -42' 29" E. 
long., and is connected with tho mainland by a causeway 
half a mile in length. It is the seat of a bishopric, aud 
has a cathedral and about thirty other churches, a citadel, 
a gymnasium, a prison, aud a. theatre. It manufactures 
salt, sugar, leather, and so.ip ; it ako exports wine, oil, and 
fish. The harbour is large, but is little frequented except 
by fishing-boats. Population in 1809, 91G9. Cajm d’Istria 
is usually identified with the town of iEgida, meutiimed 
by Pliny', which appears by an inscription to have after- 
wards, received the name of Justiuopolis from Justin II. 
At a later period it formed a free commonwealth, which 
was subjugated by the Venetians in tho 10th century, fell 
into the hands of tho Genoese in 1380, and was recaptured 
by the Venetians in 1487. As capital of Istria it passed 
into Austrian possession in 1797. 

CAPO D’ISTRIA, Jou-v, Count (17S0-1S31), was 
born at Corfu, where hk father was a physician, in 
At first he devoted himself to the study of medicine in the 
academies of Padua and Venice, but joined the Kussian 
diplomatic service when at tho treaty' of Tilsit the louian 
Islands were ceded to the French. He held the office of 
secretary for foreign affaii's under the Emperor Alexander, 
aud was president of the Greek republic after the battle of 
Navariuo. Having been suspected of treachery to the 
republican cause, ho was ass.assiuated when entering a 
church at Nauplia, October 9, 1831. See Geeece. 

CAPP.ADOGIA, an extensive province of Asia Minor, 
that for a considerable period constituted an independent 
kingdom. It wps originally a country of much greater 
extent; in the time of Herodotus, the Cappadociana 
occupied the whole region from the chain of Mount 
Taurus on the south to the shores of the Euxine. Tl^at 
author tells us that the name of Cappadocians was that 
apqflied to them by the Persians, while they were termed 
by the Greeks Syrians, or White Syrians (Leucosyri). The 
feet that they wei-e a branch of the same race with the 
Syrians appears indeed to admit of no doubt.' Under the 
Persian empire they were dmded into two separate satrapi^ 
or governments, the one comprising the central and inland 
portion of the country, to which the name of Cappadocia 
continued to he applied, while the other was called Cap- 
padocia ad Pontum, aud gradually came to be knowmsiuip y 
as Pontus. As after the fell of the Persian government 
the two provinces continued to he subject to separate 
ralers, this distinction was perpetuated, and the name o 
Cappadocia- came to be restricted to the inland province 
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(sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which alone will be 
considered in the present article. The history and 
geography of the region bordering on the Euxine will be 
found under Pontus, 

Cappadocia, in this sense, was bounded on the S. by the 
ch^in of Mount Taurus, on the E. by the prolongation of 
that ridge and the Euphrates, on the N. % Pontus, and 
on the W. by Galatia and Lycaouia. But it had no natural 
boundaries e-xcept on the south and east, so that it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy on the other 
sides. Strabo is the only ancient author who gives any 
circumstantial account of the country, but he has greatly 
exaggerated its dimensions; it was in reality about 250 
miles in length by less than 150 in breadth. With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the district called Melitene, 
on the cast, which forms part of the valley of the 
Euphrates, the whole of this extensive region is a high 
upland tract, attaining to the level of more than 3000 feet 
above the sea, aird constituting the central and most 
elevated portion of the great table-land of Asia Minor. 
(See Asi.l ilixoa.) The western parts of the province, 
where'it adjoins Lycaonia, and extending thence to the foot 
of Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, afliording pasture 
in modern as well as ancient times to numerous flocks of 
sheep, but almost wholly desolate and uncultivated. But 
out of the midst of this great upland level rise detached 
groups or masses of mountains, mostly of volcanic origin, 
of which the loftiest is Mount Argmus (still called by the 
Turks Erdjish Eagh), which attains to a height of 13,000 
feet above the sea, while that of Hassan Dagli to the south- 
west of it rises to about 8000 feet 

The eastern portion of the province is of a more varied 
and broken character, being traversed by the mountain- 
chain called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus, as well as by 
several subordinate ridges, some of them parallel \vith it, 
others e.xtonding eastwards from thence towards the 
Euphrates. Between these mountains and the southern 
chain of Taurus properly so called lies the region called in 
ancient times Cataonia, occupying an upland plain in a 
basin surrounded on all sides by mountains. This district 
in the time of Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia, and 
though several ancient •writers had regarded the Cataonians 
as a distinct jieoplo from the Cappadocians, Strabo, who 
had hiimsclf visited the country, could find no distinction 
between them either in language or manners. 

The Eiver Pyraums (now called the Jihun) rises in the 
table-land of Cataonia, and forces its way through narrow 
and rocky defiles across the chain of Taurus to the plains 
of Cilicia. The Sarus. or Sihun, ri.ses much farther north, 
in the Anti-Taurus, near the frontiers of Pontas, and flows 
through a deep and narrow valley between two parallel 
ridges of mountains, for a distance of more than 150 miles, 
till it in like manner forces its way through the jnain 
range of the Taurus, and emerges into the plains of Cilicia. 
The Haly.s, or Kizil Innak, which has its sources within 
tho confines of Pontiis, traverses the northern part of 
Cappadocia throughout its -wliolo extent, passing within 
about 20 miles of the capital city of Kaisariych, TJie 
other rivers of Cappadocia are of littlo importance. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in existence 
down to the time of Strabo, as a nominally independent 
st'ate, was divided, according to that geographer, into ten 
districts, vix., Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and 
Garsauritis in tho south, or adjoining Slount Taurus ; and 
five others, Laviniasene, Sargarauseue, Saravene, Cha- 
manene, and Moriinene, on the side of Pontus. The posi- 
tion and limits of these northern subdivisions cannot be 
determined with any certainty, hut the othcr.H arc better 
known, Cataonia has been already described, and tho 
adjoining district of Melitene, which did not originally 


form part of Cappadocia at all, but was annexed to it by 
Ariarathes I., was a fertile tract adjoining the Euphrates, 
the chief town of which still retains the name of Malatiyeh! 
Cilicia was the name given to the district in which Cresarea, 
the capital of the whole country, was situated, and in 
which rose the lofty and conspicuous mass of Mount 
Argaeus. Tyanitis, as its name shows, was the region of 
which Tyana was the capital, — a level tract in the extreme 
south of the province, extending quite to the foot "of Mount 
Taurus, Garsauritis ai^pears to have comprised the western 
or south-western districts adjoining Lycaonia; its chief 
town was Archelais, now Ak Serai. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia in the days of Strabo 
which were considered by the geographer to deserve that 
appellation were — Mazaca, the capital of the kingdom 
under its native monarchs, but which, after it had passed 
under the Roman government, obtained the name of 
Cmsarea, which it has ever since retained under the scarcely 
altered form of Kaisariyeli ; and Tyana, not far from the 
foot of the Taurus, the site of .which is marked by some 
ruins at a place called Kiz Hissai-, about 12 miles south-west 
of Kigdeh. Archelais, founded by Archelaus, the last king 
of the country, subsequently became a Roman colony, and 
a place of. some importance. At the present day the only 
considerable town in this part of Asia Minor is Kaisariyeh, 
which has a population of about 25,000 souls, and 
is an important centre of trade, and the resort of mer- 
chants from all parts of Asia Minor, as well as Syria and 
Armenia. 

The ancient Cappadocians were much devoted to the 
practice of religious and superstitious rites, and several 
localities in their country were the sites of temples that 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity. Among these the 
most celebrated was that of Comana, dedicated to the 
goddess Mu, whom the Greeks identified with Enyo, the 
Bellona of the Romans, and the same deity who was 
worshipped at the Pontic Comana. The high-priest enjoyed 
consideiution second only to the king, and exercised rule 
over the greater part of Cataonia, of which Comana was 
the chief place. It was situated on the river Sarus, hut 
the site has not been identified. ’ Next to him ranked the 
high-priest of Zeus at Yeuitsa, in Morimene, which had not 
less than 3000 slaves. The temple of Artemis Perasia at 
Castabala also enjoyed a great reputation of sanctity. 
Cappadocia was remarkable for the number of slaves, 
which coustituted indeed the principal wealth of its 
monarchs. They were- sent in large numbers to Rome, 
but did not enjoy a good reputation. The province was 
also celebrated for the number and excellence of its horees, 
as well as for its vast flocks of sheep ; hut from its eleva- 
tion above the sea, and the coldness of its climate, it could 
never have been a rich and fertile country. 

History . — ^Nothing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became subject to the Persian empire. E was 
included in the tliird satrapy of that empire in the division 
established by Darius, but continued to be governed by 
satraps or rulers of its own, wlio apparently retained the 
title of kings. ' Theso derived tlieir descent from a Persian 
named Anaphas, who was one of tho seven conspirators 
that slew the false Smerdis. The first ruler who succeeded 
in establishing himself in a position of virtual independence 
u'as Ariarathes (hence called Ariarathes I.), who was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, and mamtaiiied 
himself on the throne of Cappadocia after the fall of tho 


rsian monarchy. . 

After tho death of Alexander, Perdiccas, niarchaig into 
ppadocia with a powerful and well-disciplined army, 
iceeded in taking Ariarathes prisoner, and crucified him 
d all those of the royal blood who fell into his hands, 
s sou Ariarathes II., however, having escaped the general 
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islaugliter, fled into Armenia, -where he lay concealed till the 
civil dissensions which arose among the Macedonians after 
the death of Eumenes (to -whom Perdiccas had surrendered 
the kingdom) gave him a favourable opportunity of 
recovering the throne. Ha-ving defeated Amyntas in a 
pitched battle, he compelled the ^ilacedonians to abandon 
all the strongholds, and after a long and undisturbed reign, 
left his kingdom to his son Ariamnes II., under whose 
peaceful administration, as well as that of his successor 
Ariarathes III., Cappadocia made great progress. 

He was succeeded by Ariarathes lY., who joined 
Antiochus the Great against the Homans, and after his 
defeat was obliged to atone for taking up arms against the 
people of Home by paying a fine of two hundred talents. 
He afterwards assisted the republic with men and money 
against Perseus king of Macedon, and was honoured by the 
senate with the title of the friend and ally of the Homan 
people. He left the kingdom to his son ilithridates, who 
took the name of Ariarathes Y. 

During the reign of this prince, surnamed Philopator, 
the Cappadocians remained in close alliance with Home. 
Notwithstanding this, he was for a time expelled from his 
kingdom by Orophernes, who had been set up against him 
by Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, as a rival claimant to the 
throne of Cappadocia; but Ariarathes succeeded in expelling 
Orophernes, and afterwards united his arms mth those of 
Alexander Balas against Demetrius, who was defeated and 
killed in battle. Some years afterwards Ariarathes, having 
espoused the cause of the Romans in their contest with 
Aristonicus, a claimant of the throne of Pergamus, tvas 
slain in the same battle in which Crassus, pro-consul of 
Asia, was taken, and the Homan army cut to pieces 
(130 B.c.) He left six sons by his -wife Laodice, on whom 
the Romans bestowed Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice, 
fearing lest her children when they came of age should take 
the government out of her bands, poisoned five of them, — 
the youngest only having escaped her cruelty by being 
conveyed out of the kingdom. She was soon, however, put 
to death by her subjects, who rose in rebellion against her 
tyrannical government. 

Laodice was succeeded by Ariarathes YI., who soon after 
his accession married Laodice, daughter of ilithridates the 
Great, wishing to gain the alliance of that powerful prince 
in his contest -with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who laid 
claim to part of his kingdom. Mithridates, ho wever, instead 
ofj^^ssisting, procured the death of Ariarathes by poison, 
vljg Ci^fw pretence of maintaining the rights of the 
' , ■‘•'-,o,ies Nicomedes, proclaimed himself regent 
M unu. ^ Ariarathes should be competent to 

govern Ihetingto. 

but flndmg him unwdhng to resign’^P^*;)“‘'Sn of the late 
ot the lawful king, they rose in arms, e.\pT^ 
garrisons, and placed Ariarathes YIL, eldest Sv^aced in a 
king, on the throne. ’--hridates 

The new prince found himself immediately eng,ed him 
war with Nicomedes ; but, being assisted by Mite con- 
he not only drove him out of Cappadocia, but stripfc^call 
of a great part of his hereditary dominions. On th'Jrith 
elusion of the peace, the refusal of Ariarathes to Ars 
Gordius, the 
ilithridates. 


army, defeated the army of the Cappadocians with great 
slaughter, and compelled Ariarathes VIIl. to abandon the 
kingdom. The unhappy prince soon after died of grief, 
and Mithridates bestowed the kingdom on his own son, a 
youth only eight years old, giving him also the name of 
Ariarathes. But Mcomedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, , 
dreading the increase of power in a rival already so formid- 
able, claimed the throne for a youth w'ho pretended to be 
the third son of Ariarathes, and whom he sent -svith Laodice 
to Home to advocate his cause. Having received the 
declaration of Laodice that the petitioner was one of three 
sous which she had borne to Ariarathes, and whom she had 
kept concealed lest he should share the fate of his brothers, 
the senate assured him that they would reinstate him 
in his kingdom. Mithridates, receiving notice of these ' 
transactions, despatched Gordius to Home to advocate his 
cause, and to pereuade the senate that the youth to whom 
he had resigned the kingdom of Cappadocia was the lawful 
son of the late king, and grandson to Ariarathes, who had 
lost his life in the service of the Romans against Aristonicus, 
On receiving this embassy, the senate inquired more 
narrowly into the matter, discovered the whole plot, and 
ordered Mithridates to resign Cappadocia. The Cappado- 
cians enjoyed their freedom for a short time, but soon sent 
ambassadors to Home, requesting the senate to appoint a 
king. Leave was given tliem to , elect a king of their own 
nation ; and as the old royal family was now' extinct, 
they chose Ariobarzanes, w'ho received the sanction of the 
senate, and continued steadily attached to the Roman interest 
(93 B.C.) 

Ariobarzanes had scarcely taken possession of his kingdom 
w'hen he was driven out by Tigranes, king of Armenia, who 
resigned Cappadocia to the son of Mithridates, in terms of 
an alliance previously concluded betw’een them.' xli'io- 
barzaues fled to Home, and by the assistance of Sulla, who 
routed Gordius the general of Mithridates, he was quickly 
reinstated in his kingdom. On the return of Sulla, however, 
Ariobarzanes was again driven out by Ariarathes, the son 
of 'Mithridates, whom Tigranes had set up as king. By the 
intervention of Sulla, Ariobarzanes was again jdaced on 
the throne ; and immediately after Sulla’s death he was a 
third time forced to abandon his kingdom, when Pompey, 
after defeating Mithridates near Mount Stella, restored the 
unfortunate monarch, and rewarded him for his services 
during the war with the provinces of Sophene, Gordyene, 
and a great part of Cilicia. IVearied with such a succession 
of disasters, soon after his restoration he resigned the 
crown to his son Ariobarzanes (63 B.c.), and spent the rest 
of his life in retirement. 

Ariobarzanes II. proved no less faithful to the Homans 
than his father had been. On the breaking out -of the 
civil war between Cmsar and Pompe}' he sided w'ith the 
latter; but after the death of Pompey he was received into 
favour hy Cmsar, who bestowed upon him a great part of 
Armenia. While the dictator was engaged in war wdth 
tlie Jigyptmns, Pharnaces, king of Pontus, invaded Cap- 
padocia and stripped Ariobarzanes of all his dominions; 

u msar, after defeating Pharnaces, restored the king of 

appa ocia, and honoured him with new' titles of friendship, 
er e murdei of Caesar, Ariobarzanes, refusing to join 
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murderer of his father, led to a war w\ 1 and was republic. 

When the two armies met on the fronttM U2 and put to death 

of Cappadocia, Mithridates invited Ariarathes to a conferi^ears raised to the fconf^ W 
ence, and openly stabbed him with a dagger which he had \v Antony, and with him thl * 

concealed in his dress. The terror-stricken Cappadocians \ Arehelaus, the crandson fV. became extinct, 

immediately dispersed, and submitted to tie yoke of k' commanded a-ainst SnlD 

Mithridates ; but, unable to endure the tyranny of his \levation to throne nf Mithridatic war, owed 
prefects, they quickly rose in rebellion, and recalling the whwes of his mother Glanhvn solely to tko 

exiled brother of the late king they placed him on the his (te remained faithful i- ’ "'lark Antony, to 
throne. Ho had scarcely ascended the throne -when intrig\ 

Mithridates invaded the kingdom at the head of a numerous whom nV 


in the contests with Augustus. 
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Oil tlio defeat of Antony, ho was pardoned hy the emperor | 
at the intercession of the Cappadocians, and received ! 
Annenia Minor and Cilicia Trachea as a reward for having j 
assisted the Itoinaiis in clearing the seas of pirates who 
infested the coast of Asia. Jfe contracted a strict friend- 
ship with Herod the Great, king of Judea, and married 
his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, iierod's son. On the 
aooe.^sion of Tiberiiu (wlio entertained a secret hostility 
to Arciielaus on account of his proviou.s neglect of hi.s 
merits during the lifetime of Caiu.s Ciesar), he was decoyed 
to Home by the fair proinise.s of Livia, the emperor’s mother; 
but being accused before the senate, and loaded with 
roproaelic.i at the court, he died of grief, after a reign of 
lilty year.s. 

On the death of Archelaus (17 .t.n.) the kingdom of 
Cappadocia w.us reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by men of the eipicntriaii order. It continued under the 
Roman empire to enjoy a high slate of pro.sperity, and its 
capital, Casatea, became a great and nourishing city. Rut 
in the reign of Valerian, it was overnm by the Persian king 
Sapor, who took C.esare.i after a long siege, and jjut most 
of the inliabihints to the sword, Cappadocia, liowever, 
continued to form part of tho Rysantino empire, till it was 
contjuered by the JSeljukian Turks in l071. It Inis ever 
since remained incorporated with the Tnrki.sh empire. 

During the Roman period Cappadocia ubsumes rather a 
f»roniinent part in ecclesiastical history. Its capital, 
Ckcaarea, w.u the birthplace of St R;isil, wlio lung occupied 
its episcopal see, while that of Xj'Ssa was held by his 
brother Gregory ; and the small town of Nazian/.us, in tho 
fioiuh-we.st of the province, w;is at once the birthplace and 
tbs residence of the more celebrated Gregory, eoniinonly 
known from tlienee as St Gregory Xaaiainien. (i;. ii, ii.) 

CAPPRL, the name of u family of di-stingui.slied theo- 
logians, .scholars, and jun.Jcon.>nIts, (d wlioni tliu following 
are the mo.it important. Guillaume Cappel, in 1 191, as 
rector of the univeriiity of P.iri.t, liad the buldne.s.i to forbid 
tho payment of the tithe demanded by Pope Innocent 
VIII. Ills .son Jacqne.s, juri.scoiisult and councillor of 
fit.ito under Franeu I., i.i famous for tho .speecli which lio 
delivered in l.o.'i? before tiio king and nol)ility of Prance 
o.gain.it Cliarle; V. ami tho counts of Plamler.-*, .\rtois, ami 
Charolais. Hi-> .son, Louis Cappel, sieiir de .Muniamhert 
(l.oJl-loSd), who began lifo as [trofe.ssor of Greek at 
Borde.uix, and endeil his days a.s professor of theology 
at Sedan, is retiiarltahle for his devotion to the cau.so of 
Prote.)t:inti.sn), for the sake of which lie rislced his life on 
more than one ece.nion. It was ho who, in loCO, jire- 
eented to Ciiarlei I.\*. the Confe.-.aion of Faith wliieh had 
been drawn up by the Parisian I’rotestant.s, Another son, 
Jacque.s Cappel (1.770-1091), wa-s a dLlinguished juri.s- 
consiilt. Ho svai the father of Jacques Cappel, author of 
a number of work.s of eomsidenible celebrity on theology, 
history, philology, ami antiquities, and of Louis Cappel, 
noticed below. 

CAPPitL, Loiii.s, the most celebrated member of tho 
above family, a learned Protestant theologi.au .and scholar, 
was born at St Klien in lodo, and died at Sauimir in 1058. 
Ho studied theology at Sedan, O.xford, and .Saumur, At 
the age of twenty-eight he accepted the chair of Hebrew at 
Saunair, and twenty yearn after that of theology. A.s a 
Hebrew scholar, his greatest achievement is Jiis deiiion.stra- 
tion, again.st the Rn.xtorf.s, that llio vowel point.s and accents 
are not an e;i.scntial jsirt of tlio Hebrew language, but 
were inserted by the Jilasorcte Jews of Tiberia.s, not earlier 
than the 5th century a.d., and that tho primitive Hebrew 
characters are tlio.so now known as tlm Samaritan, while 
the square eharaeter.s are Ciiuldean, .substituted for the more 
ancient at the lime of tlie Captivity. As a theologian, he 
advocated liberal views with regard to tho verbal inspira- 
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tiou of Scripture -and the history of the Bible. These 
doctrines of Capipel were generally distasteful to his co- 
reHgioni.sts. Their protest against the Church of Romo 
being founded upon Scripture, to allow the possibility of 
the sligiitest inaccuracy in its text seemed to them to be 
striking at the very root of their position. They, there- 
j fore, made strenuous eiibrts to prevent the publication of 
his views. The Swiss clergy were compelled to sign a 
paper coiideiiming them, and Cappel found great difficulty 
ill printing some of his works. HisC'nVicaS'acra, a codec 
tion of various readings in the Old Testament and of 
canons of textual criticism, lay in MS. for ten years, and 
he was only able to print it at Paris, in 1G50, by aid of a 
son who had turned Catholic. Cappel is also the author of 
AniioUUiones et Covimmlarii in Veins Teslataentum, Citron- 
oloijia Hacra, and other theological works, a.s well as of 
several treatises on Hebrew besides the Critica Hacru, 
among which are the Arcummi Piinclualionis revelalnm 
(Iblli), and the iJiulnbu tie v/ris et anliquis Ebneorum 
Uteris (IGiu). His C'ontvienCariiis de Caprllontm e/eute, 
giving an account of the distinguished family to which 
he belonged, was published by his nephew James Cappel 
(1039-1792), who, at the age of nineteen, became profe&sor 
of Hebrew at Sanmur, but, on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, lied to England, where he died in 1022. 

CAPPEItONIEU, CuAUnu (1071-1744), a clas.sical 
.scholar, wa.s tlie .son of a tanner at Montdidier. He studied 
at Amiens and Pari.s, and took orders in the Church of 
Rome, but devoted himself almo.st entirely to classical 
sludie,s. He declined a profes.sor.ship in tlie university of 
Basel, and wo-s afterwards appointed to the Greek chair in 
the College de France. lie published an edition of Quin 
tilian, and left behind liiin at his dealJi an edition of tho 
ancient Latin Rhetoricians, which was published in 1756, 
His nephew, Jean Ca[)peronier, was also a famous linguist. 

CAPREllA, or C.vuniiK.i, a .small i.sland of Italy, in tho 
Mediterranean, two mile.i oil tlio north-east coast of Sar- 
dinia, in 4 1" 12' 47" N. lat. and 9'- 29' 14" E. long. It 
forms one of the Buccinariun group, and belongs to the 
jirovince of .Saxsan. 'I’lio most of its surface of 0700 acres 
Is rocky ami unfertile ; and till tiio pre.-ieiit century it was 
only occasionally visited. In 1854 Garibaldi acquired pos- 
se.s.sion of a part of tlie Island, and built him.sclf a liou.se, 
which has been his principal jilace of residence since that 
date. See Vecclij, Oaribahli at C'aprera, 1862. 

CAPRI, tiie ancient Caprea;, a small island of Italy on 
the soutli .side of the Bay of Naple.s, in 40° 32’ N. lat. and 
14° IF E. long., and .separated by a space of 31 miles 
from tile promontory of Sorrento. It is a mass of lime.stonc 
rock, with ;m area of about 20 square mile.s, rising into 
two distinct iieaks or pluteau.s, with a little valley of great 
fertility between. The coa.st consists for the most part of 
precipitou.s dills, and there are only two landing-places in 
tho whole circuit, 'I’ho scenery througliout tiio Island is 
of unusual beauty, and some of tlie sea-caves are un- 
rivalled for tho splendid colours reilected on the rock, 
'i’iie two mo.sL famous are called respectively tho Blue 
and the Green Giotto; the former, thougli it has only 
heoonio a popular rc.sort in the present cpntury, seems to 
have been known in tlio 17th. The inhabitant.s still 
retain distinct traces of the Greek type of countenance 
and figure. They are imlustrious, religious, and .simple, 
and, in general, poor. Besides the cultivation of the 
narrow surface that cun bo reclaimed from tlio rock, they- 
chiefly depend on tho capture of the quails which visit 
tlie island in May and December ; and about 200. of the 
young men take part annually in tho coral^ fishery off the 
coast of Africa, 'I’Jie chief towns are Capri in the east, with 
2332 inhabitants, and a beautiful cathedral and a semi- 
nary ; ami Aiiacapri in tho west, situated on tho summit of 
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don, and is in use in a few ships of JJritish and foreign navies. 
The cable-holder is placed on the fore side of the deck pipe, 
^ and is fitted with a grooved pulley M for the cable to pass 



Pic. 4. — Cable-holder. 


over, similar to the whelps of the capstan shown in fig. 1, 
It revolves on a horizontal spindle fixed, to the deck by 
brackets. The interior is made hollow, and contains a 
double series of disks, which can be screwed together by 
means of a hand-lever L, thereby causing sufficient friction 
to let the, cable run oiit slowly, or to stop it entirely, and 
also to hold the .ship when riding at anchor. Means have 
been devised, and are now being fitted in one of tlie ships 
of the British navy for connecting these “cable-holders” 
with the capstan, so that the cable may be hove up by 
them , without taking it to the capstan. (t. m.) 

CAPUA, a largo and important city of ancient Italy, 
capital of Campania, was situated in the midst of a very 
fertile and valuable territory, two miles from the bank of 
the Vulturnus, and about half that distance from the 
mountain Tifata. Much diversity of opinion has prevailed 
as to the date of its foundation, and the people by whom 
it was originally inhabited. It is now generally agreed 
that Capua was one of the twelve cities which the Tuscaas 
were said to have founded in the south of Italy at the 
beginning of the 9th century ii.c. The city soon rose in 
importance, and its inhabitants became renowned through- 
out the whole peninsula for their wealth, and the luxurious 
magnificence' of their lives. In course of time, as was 
natural, they degenerated so far that, from having been 
originally a bravo and warlike people, they could no longer 
resist the encroachments of the Sainnites, who in 424 «,c, 
undo themselves masters of the city, and put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. The material prosperity of the city 
remained undiminished under the rule of the Samnites, 
who in less' than a century became as effeminate and 
degenerate as the Capuans had been. When they in turn 
were attacked by the mountaineers, they were compelled 
to apply to Homo for .assistance, which was immediately 
granted. At the close of the Latin war, in which the 
Capuans had assisted the allies, they were deprived of the 
Oampanus A(jer, the most valuable district in Italy, but 
were admitted to take rank as citizens of Borne. They still 
continued, however, to select their own rulers. When the 
second Punic war broke out, the Capuans, elated with the 
prospect of retrieving their high position, opened their gates 
to Hannibal, who spent an entire winter with his army in 
the city. To the enervating contagion of C.apuan 
effeminacy historians h.avo always attributed the want of 
success which subsequently attended the Carthaginian 
commander in his Italian compaigns. When the Eomans 
at length made themselves masters of the city, in the 
seventh year of the war, they took a terrible revenge, and 
only forbore to raze the city to the ground in consideration 
of the great natural advantages of its site. For its fidelity 
in the social war, the Eomans restored to Capua all its 
municipal privileges, and the city recovered all its com- 
mercial, though it never regained its political importance. 
Under Julius Cmsar, the Campanus Ager was distributed 
among 20,000 citizens of Eome, and Capua became a 
Homan colony. Under the emperors it continued ^ to 
Iirosper commercially, and it seems to have been as rich 
and populous at the downfall of the Western empire as 
during the time of its political independence, Its wealth 


marked it out as a special object of attack to the Vandals 
who took and nearly destroyed it under Genseric 450 a d' 
What was left undone by the Vandals was completed by 
the Saracens, who burnt the city to the' ground in 840 
Ihe inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to the uei'dibour- 
lug mountains, returned on the departure of their “eastern 
invaders, and established themselves at Casilinuin a, 
stronghold on the Vulturnus two miles distant from their 
ancient home. Casilinuin is the modern Capua, foniierly 
one ol the strongest forts in the kingdom of the Two 
feicilies. ihe site of the ancient Capua is now occupied by 
Santa Maria, a thriving town of 10,000 inhabitants, the 
seat of the tribunals of the southern division of the 
province of Terra di Lavoro. Outside Santa iMafia, on the 
north-west, are the extensive remains of the old Capuan 
amphitheatre, second only to the Flavian amphitheatre in 
size and magnificence, near which are the remains of a 
triumphal archj and other ruins may still be traced 
ivithin the town .and in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
they are not of much interest. 

Gmnata, Hioria civile della fedclissima citld di Capua, 8 vola., 
Napka, 1752-50 ; liinaldo, Memoria iUor. della cilia di Capua, 
1755; lineca, Capua Vclerc, 1828; Laiiiek-, Monde unlichc di 
Capme, 1802. 

CAPUCHINS. The Capuchin friars are one branch of 
the great Franciscan order, and their rule is in all essen- 
tials the same as that of the other friars minor, or 
Minorites. It was in the first decade of the 13th century 
that St Francis established his order; but it was not till 
1528 that a bull of Clement VII. erected into a sepanite 
order the disciples of a certain miiiorite friar, who had 
conceived that he was inspired to reform the practices of 
his order in some respects. This man’s name was Mathew 
da Bassi, a Franciscan of the March of Ancona, The 
legend of the order states that, having seen a reprc,scutation 
of St Francis wearing a square-cut pyramidal hood, ho 
made a similar one for himself, sewed it on to his monastic 
habit and began to wear it. This was in 1525, This 
audacious innovation drew down on the author of it much 
blame, and some persecution on the part of his superiors ; 
but as usual in similar cases, that did not prevent others from 
following his example. Specially two brothers Ludovico 
and Ealfaelle of Fossombrone, the first a jiriest and the 
second a lay brother of the Franciscan order, joined them- 
selves to Mathew, and underwent punishment from their 
superiors for so doing. They, however, obtained the 
countenance and. patronage of the Duchess Cibo, a connec- 
tion of the then reigning Pope Clement Vlf. (Giulio do' 
Medici), and the wife of Giorgio Varano, duke of 
C'amcrino. That lady gave her protegds a letter of recom- 
mendation to the pope, armed with which they went to 
Eome,, and, despite the fact that they were di.sobedient to 
their superiors and therefore had broken their monastic 
vows, obtained from the pope the bull knoam as Iteligionis 
Zdm, by which they were permitted to impart their 
hooded habit to any disciples who might be willing to 
join them, Jo live as hermits in wild and desolate places, 
to go barefoot, to wear beards, and to call themselves 
“Hermit Friars Minor.” 'The populace, however, gave 
them a nickname which has supplanted the more formal 
one. “ Cappiiccio ” is a hood in Italian ; and the 
diminutive “ Cappuccino,” formed half atrectionately, half 
contemptuously, as is the Italian wont, means “ little 
hooded fellow.” When this bull had been obtained, a 
place for the first congregation of the new order was soon 
found in an abandoned convent at Colinenzone, near 
Camerino, given to them by the duclie.s3. Disciples 
thronged to the “ new religion,” and three other convents 
were shortly bidlt. Mathew, the di.sobedient monk who 
had rebelled against his superiors and abandoned his con 
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Frequent reference is made in Greek and Roman literature 
to tlie lynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it 
there is little doubt that the caracal, and not the more 
northerly species now known as, the lynx, was referred to. 
In South Africa, where the caracal abounds, its hide is made 
by the Kaffres into- skin-cloaks, known as karosses. 

CARACALLA, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (188- 
219 A,D.), a Roman emperor, son of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, was born at Lyons in 188, His original name, 
Bassianus, has been entirely dropped in favour, either of 
the nickname Caracalla (taken from the long hooded tunic 
which he wore, and introduced into the army), or of the 
imperial title of ilarcus Aurelius Antoninus, which he 
received at the time when his father declared himself the 
adopted son of hi. Aurelius. Dion Cassius regularly calls 
him Tarantus, from his resemblance to a certain coarse and 
bloodthirsty gladiator. The heartless cruelty of his dis- 
Dosition was early displayed in an attempt to assassinate his 
father ; and when, on his father’s death, he mounted the 
throne (211) as colleague of his brother Qeta, he did not 
shrink from murdering him in the presence of his mother, 
to seize the supreme power, nor from making himself secure 
by butchering 20,000 persons whom he suspected. It is 
said that he was, however, unable to rid himself of remorse, 
and that it was the torment of conscience which drove him 
to spend the rest of his life in the maddest acts of destruc- 
tion and bloodshed. He visited Gaul, Germany, France, 
Egypt, and various parts of Asia, plundering everywhere, 
and committing the most atrocious crimes. In Alexan- 
dria he took vengeance for the sarcasms of the people by a 
general massacre ; and he laid ilesopotamia waste because 
Artabanus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his 
daughter in marriage. In 217 he was killed at the in- 
stigation of ^lacrinus, who succeeded him. See RoiiAN 
History. 

OARACAS, a large city of South America, capital of the 
United States_of Venezuela and of the federal district, is 
situated on the declivity of a mountain 2880 feet above the 
level of the sea, 16 miles south -south-east of La Guayra, its 
port on the Caribbean Sea, in 10“ 30' H. lat., 67° 4' W. long. 
Population in 1873, 48,897. The city is finely-situated, 
and has a temperate and healthy though variable climate. 
The mean temperature of the year is about 72° Fahr., being- 
in the hot season 75°, and in the cold season 66°. The 
thermometer, however, sometimes rises to 84° or 85°, and 
at other times descends as low as 51° or 52°. Rain is 
abundant during the months of April, May, and June, but 
not so incessant as in other tropical countries ; the rest of ' 
the year is rather dry. The city is much subject to earth- 
quakes, from which it has frequently suffered ; in that of 
1812, 12,000 parsons are said to have perished. Gardens is 
separated from the sea-coast, and from its port of Guayra by 
the high ridge of the Cerro de Avila, and lies on the western 
skirt of the plain of Chacao, which has a steep slope from 
north-north- west to south-south-east. The Guayra, a 
tributary of the River Tuy, which falls into the ocean 
thirty-six miles east of Cape Codera, flows past the southern 
side of the city, and is joined by the streams called the 
Anauco, Catuche, and Caroata passing through the town 
from the north. Two miles east the great double-peaked 
mountain known as the Silla de Cardcas rises to 8600 feet. 
The Calvario hill, west of the city, was the scene of a battle 
between the Spaniards and patriots in June 1821. The 
town is well and regularly built ; the streets are wide and 
well paved, crossing each other at right angles. There are 
several squares, of which the Plaza Mayor, or great square, 
is the most worthy of notice. Its east side is jirincipally 
occupied by the cathedral, the south by the college, and the 
west by the public prison. This square is a great market- 
for provisions, fruit, and other articles, and contains a sort 
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of inner square in which are ranges of shops. A reservoir 
in the ravine of the Catuche to the north furnishes the city 
with water, which is supplied to the inhabitants by public 
fountains as well as in pipes. The chief public buildim^ is 
the cafcnedral, which is 250 feet in length by 75 in breadth 
and is supported by twenty-four pillars, without beauty or 
proportion. It contains the tomb of Bolivar. The 
university of Cardcas, which, with the House of Assembly, 
the National Library (of 10,000 volumes), and a churclg 
forms one block of the town, was originally a convent 
of Carmelite friars, and has faculties of divinity, chemistry, 
and medicine. The Municipal Hall, close to the Grand 
Plaza, is a plain building, one of the oldest in Cardcas. 
There are several parish churches, three monasteries for 
friars, two nunneries, three hospitals (one of which is 
for lepers alone), and a theatre. The city is very inacces- 
sible from the north, in which direction three rough 
mountain tracks unite it with La Guayra. A i-ailroad 
is projected to unite Cardcas and its port. A railway 
to the eastward from the city was partly constructed 
at one time, but was not completed. Cardcas was founded 
by Diego Losada in 1567. 

OARACCI, Louovico, Agostino, and Annie.ile, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were born at Bologna in 1555, 
1558, and 1560 respectively. Lodovico, the eldest, sou of 
a butcher, was cousin to the two younger, Agostino and 
Annibale, sons of a tailor, and hud nearly finished his 
professional studies before the others had begun their 
education. From being r reputed dunce while studying 
under Tintoretto in Venice, he gradually rose, by an 
attentive observation of nature and a careful examination 
of the works of the great masters presei-ved at Bologna, 
Venice, Florence, and Parma, to measure himself with the 
teachers of his day, and ultimately projected the opening 
of a rival school in his native place. Finding himself 
unable to accomplish his design without assistance, he 
sent for his two cousins, and induced them to abandon 
their handicrafts (Agostino being a goldsmith, and Annibale 
a tailor) for the profession of painting. Agostino he first 
placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice 
and Parma, to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Correggio, on which his own taste had been formed. On 
their return, the three relatives, assisted by an eminent 
anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, opened, in 1589, an 
academy of painting under the name of the Incamminati 
(or, as we might paraphrase it, the Eight Road), provided 
vrith numerous casts, books, and bassi-rilievi, which Lodovico 
had collected in his travels. From the affability and kind- 
ness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific edu- 
cation of the students, their academy rose rapidly in 
popular estimation, and soon eveiy other school of art 
in Bologna was deserted and closed. They continued 
together till, at the invitation of Cardinal Farnese, Annibale 
and Agostino went to Rome in 1 600 to paint the gallery 
of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded to 
Agostino inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the 
Incamminati to Agostino’s still highly celebrated picture 
of the Communion of St Jerome, and the latter was dis- 
missed to Parma to paint the great saloon of the Casino. 
Here He died in 1601, when on the eve of finishing his 
renowned painting of Celestial, Terrestrial, and Venal 
Love. Annibale continued to work alone at the Faniese 
n-allery till the designs were completed; but, disappointed 
at the miserable remuneration offered by the cardinal, he 
retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, 
of which he died in 1609. Lodovico always remained at 
his academy in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his 
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cousin at Rome), though invited to execute paintings in all 
parts of the country. He died in 1619, and was interred in 
the church of St Mary ilagdalene. The works of Lodovico 
are numerous in the chapels of Bologna. The most famous 
are — The Madonna standing on the moon, ndth St h rancis 
and St Jerome beside her, attended by a retinue of angels ; 
John the Baptist, St Jerome, St Benedict, and St Cecilia ; 
and the Limbo of the Fathers. He was by far the most 
amiable of the three cousins, rising superior to all feelings 
of jealousy towards his rivals , and though he received 
large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost un- 
parallel^ liberality to the students of the academy, he 
died poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the 
greatest proficiency in engraving (which he had studied 
under Cornelius de Cort) aud high accomplishments as a 
scholar. He died not untroubled by remorse for the j 
indecencies which, in accordance with the corruption of 1 
the time, he had introduced -into some of his engravings, j 
The works of Annibale are more diversified in style than j 
those of the others, and comprise specimens of painting 
after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael, and ilichelangclo. The most distinguished are 
the Dead Christ in the lap of the iladonna ; the Infant 
and St John ; St Catherine ; St Roch distributing alms (now 
111 the Dresden Gallery) ; and the Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries, at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle 
He frequently gave great importance to the landscape in 
his compositions. The reputation of Annibale is tarnished 
by his jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, 
and the licentiousness of his disposition, which contributed 
to bring him to a comparatively early grave. 

The three Caracei were the founders of the so-called 
Eclectic School of painting, — the principle of which was to 
study in the worlcs of the great masters the several excel- 
lencies for which they had been respectively pre-eminent, 
and to combine these in the productions of the school itself ; 
for instance, there was to be the design of Raphael, the power 
of Michelangelo, the colour of Titian, and so on. The 
dullest or mildest connoisseur will at once perceive that a 
picture uniting these various kinds of greatness would be a 
glorious and indeed an unparagoned work of art j but it 
does not fellow that the attempt to transfer the several 
qualities, by study and practice, from the works of various 
men to those of one man, is fruitful of good. It is, in 
fact, far the reverse ; and at the present day perhaps few 
axioms in art have won a ivider acceptance than that which 
pronounces eclecticism to be at once a result and a symptom 
of decadence. Eclecticism indicates that the creative 
impulse, the vital energy and fertility, of art have departed ; 
that the practitioners of the day can no longer do what 
their forerunners did— produce admirable works, because 
ill themselves spontaneously capable of doing so. They 
have on the contrary to investigate what has been achieved 
and labour not for a new achievement resembliii"- those 
which preceded in so far as all are the product o1 some 
personal gift, special and unforestalled, but rather for an 
achievement recombining and re-applying old successes 
and qualifying, or indeed neutralizing, the strength of one 
quality by that of another. This is, in effect, an attempt 
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plain at the foot of Mount Taurus, in 37° 13' N. lat. aud 
33° 28' E. long. It now contains about 1000 houses 
three or foui’ mosques, and an American church, and among 
other traces of its former importance are the ruins of a 
castle, the outer waU of which is of compass enough to 
contain about 100 houses. It trades with Smyrna and 
the' other towns of Asia Minor, aud manufactures coarse 
cloth from the wool of the neighbouring highlands. By 
the Greeks it is still called by its ancient name of Laranda, 
which was changed by the 'Turks for its present desig- 
nation in honour of Karaman, the founder of the Kara- 
manian kingdom. Little is known of its ancient history 
except that it was deMroyed by Perdiccas about 322 n.c., 
and afterwards became a seat of Isaurian pirates. It 
was taken possession of by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190; 
in 1466 it was captured by Mahomet II., and in 1486 by 
Bajazet FI. 

CARMMAHIA, or Kar^vmania, is a name that has been 
frequently given by modern geographers to the south coast 
of Asia Minor, including the whole of the districts between 
Mount 'Taurus and the ilediterranean, known in ancient 
times as Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. ■ It is in this- 
sense that the term is used by Captain Beaufort, who, by 
the publication of his work {Karamaiiia : a Description of 
the Soiuh-Dast Coast of Asia Minor, 8vo,'1816), which 
contained the first detailed account of . the countries in 
question, did much to perpetuate the usage. But he him- 
self admits that there is no authority for the application 
of the term in this sense. The only foundation for it was 
the existence, after the break up of the monarchy of the 
Seljukian Turks, of an independent 'Turkish kingdom, 
comprising a portion of the interior, north of the Taurus, 
to which for a short time the adjacent maritime provinces 
were annexed. 'This state bore the name of Karamau-ili, 
derived from that of its founder, and after it was finally 
subdued by the Ottoman 'Turks in 1486 it still continued 
to exist as a pashalic or government, the -seat of which 
was fixed at Karaman, a considerable town on the north 
side of the Taurus, occupying the site of the ancient Laranda. 
But the pashalic thus named was situated wholly in the 
interior, north of the great chain of Mount Taurus, and 
comprised no part of the maritime districts, to which the 
name of Karamania was applied by European geographers. 
This erroneous use of the term may be considered as now 
obsolete, and the name of Karaman is no longer found among 
the territorial divisions of 'Turkey. The regions comprised 
,under this appellation as employed by Captain Beaufort 
and Colonel Leake will be described under the headings 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. 

CARAVACA, a towm of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
near a stream of the same name, which is tributary to the 
Segura, in 38° 6' N. lat., 2° 2' W. long. It is commanded 
by the ancient castle of Santa Cruz, and has an old parish 
church, with several convents, hospitals, and schools. The 
hills in the neighbourhood yield various kinds of marble, 
and in a mountain on the west is the stalactite cavern of 
Barquilla. The miraculous cross of Caravaca is famous for 
its healing powers, and a great festival is held in its honour 
on the 3d of May; Population, 6840, . 

CARAVAGGIO, Michelangelo Amerighi (orMERioi) 
DA (1569-1609), a celebrated painter, born in the village of 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from which he received his name. 
He was originally a mason’s labourer, but bis powerfm 
genius directed him to painting, at which he worked with 
immitigable energy and amazing force. He despised every 
sort of idealism whether noble or emasculate, became the 
head of the Haturalisti (unmodified imitators of ordinary 
nature) in painting, and adopted a style of potent contrasts 
of light and shadow, laid on with a sort of fury, emblematic 
of that fierce temper which led the artist to commit s> 
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homicide in u gambling quarrel at Rome, To avoid the 
consequences of his crime he fled to Naples and to Malta, 
where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge a 
quarrel. Escaping to Sicily, he v/as attacked by a party 
sent in pursuit of him,, and severely woundecL Being 
pardoned, he set out for Home ; but having been arrested 
by mistake before his arrival, and afterwards released, and 
left to shift for himself in excessive heat, and still suffering 
from wounds and hardships, he expired of fever on the beach 
at Pontercole in 1009. His best pictures are the Entomb- 
ment cf Christ, now in the Vatican ; St Sebastian, in the 
Roman Capitol; a magnificent whole-length portrait of a 
grand-master of the Knights of Malta, Alof de Vignacourt, 
and his page, in the Louvre ; and the Supper at Emmaus, 
in the Borghese Palace, 

CAPlAVAGGIO, Polidoeo C.vldaka da (1495-1543), 
a celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Vatican, whose merits were such that, while a mere mortar- 
carrier to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted 
the admiration of Ilaphael, then employed on his great 
Xiictures in the Loggie of the palace. Polidoro's works, 
as well as those of his master, Maturino of Florence, 
have mostly perished, but are rvell known by the fine 
etchings of P, S, Bartoli, iUberti, &c. On the sack of Horae 
by the army of the Constable Bourbon in 1527, Polidoro 
fled to Naples. Thence be went to Messina, where he was 
much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which he was about to return to the mainland of Italy 
•when lie was robbed and murdered by an assistant, 'J'onno 
Calabrese, in 1543, Two of his principal paintings are a 
Crucifixion,' painted in Messina, and Christ bearing the 
Cross, in the Naples gallery. 

CARAVAN, or to write it more correctly, Kaeawan, 
is a Persian word, adopted into the later Arabic vocabulary, 
but’ rarely employed in speech and never in writing within 
the limits of Arabia proper, where other designations of 
strictly ^Irabic origin such as “ Rikb ” (assembled riders) 
or “ Kafileh” (wayfaring bafid) are in ordinary use. 

In common .-jccoptance, then, throughout Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Asiatic Turkey generally, besides Persia, a 
caravan denotes a body of peaceable citizens, merchants, 
saiesmen, and the like, travelling together on business for 
some considerable distance. The principal reasons wliich 
in the Asiatic region induce people of this class thus to 
unite for their journeys, and that in as Jarge numbers as 
practicable, are, firstly, the greater security thus insured, 
or at least expected, against robbers, and in particular 
against marauding parties of Bedouins, Kurds, Tartars, 
and the like, whose grazing-grounds tlie proposed route 
may traverse; and, secondly, mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, v/ater, and so forth. Bad government, 
or not rarely the ab.sencc of any government whatever, 
necessitates the first precaution; want of inns, baiting- 
places, and perhaps of habitations altogether, the second. 
It should also be remembered that no roads, in the 
European sense of the word, but merely tracks, and those 
difficult and often interrupted, exist throughout Asiatic 
Turkey and Per.sia generally, — a fact tliat speaks badly for 
the “ Public Works Department” in both empires. These 
conditions having existed more or less from time imme- 
morial in the major part of Western iVsia, and still existing, 
caravans always have been in that part of the -ivorld, and 
still are the principal means for conveying merchandize 
from one commercial centre to another. 

In these companies camels arc most generally employed 
for the transport of heavy goods, especially where the 
track, like that between Damascus and Baghdad, for 
example, lies across level, sandy, and and districts. The 
camels are harnc-ssed iu strings of fifty and more at a time, 
a hair-rope connecting the rear of one beast wth the 


head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with party- 
coloured trappings, tassels, and belLs; an unladen ass 
precede.^ the hie, for luck, say some, for guidance, say 
others— a not inappropriate allunion to human affairs in 
general. Where the route i-s rocky and steep, as that 
between Damascus and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are 
used for burdens. The v/ealthier individuals of the party 
accompany it, where possible, on horseback. Every man 
carries arras'; but these are in trath more for show than 
for u.se, and are commonly flung away in the presence of 
any serious robber-attack; of wild beasts there is little 
danger, none of formidable size or disposition existing in 
the Levantine East. Should greater i)eril than ordinary 
be anticipated from Bedouins or the like, the protection of 
a company of soldiers is habitually pre-engaged, — an e.xpen- 
sive, and ordinarily a useless adjunct, A leader or director, 
called “ Karawan-Basbi ” (headman), or, out of com- 
pliment, “Karawan-Seraskier” (general), both terms of 
Ferso-Turkisb composition, but most often simply desig- 
nated as “ Re'i's ” (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent. His duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator, and so forth; his remuneration 
indefinite. But in the matter of sales or purchases, cither 
on the way or at destination, eacli member of the caravan 
manages as best he can for himself. 

The number of camels or mules in a .single caravan 
varies from forty or so up to six hundred and more ; 
sometimes, as on the reopening of a long-closed route, it 
reaches a thousand. The movements of caravans are 
chiefly regulated by the seasons, — the summer and early 
autumn, when the heat is at its fiercest and water scarce, 
being, when possible, avoided, as also, though for opposite 
reasons, the brief but severe cold of a Levantine winter. 
Hence the ordinary caravan-seasons arc the months of 
spring, early summer, and later autumn, Friday, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation made in the Koran itself, 
is the favourite day for setting out, the most auspicious 
hour being that immediately following noonday prayer. 
The first day's march never docs more than ju.st clear the 
starting-point by a couple of miles, or thereabouts. Sub- 
sequently each day’s route is divided into two stages, — the 
first being from 3 or 4 A.M. to about 10 in the forenoon ; 
a halt follows, then travelling is resumed between 2 and 3 
RM. and continued till 6, or even 8 in the evening. Thus 
the time passed daily on the road averages from ten to 
twelve bour.s, and, as the ordinaiy pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 miles an hour, that of a mule being 2p 
it follows that a distance varying from 23 to 28 rnile.s is 
gone over every marching day. But prolonged halts of 
two, three, four, and even more days are often interpolated, 
as busine.S3, fatigue, or fear of danger may suggest. 

Tlie hours of halt, .start, and movement, the precise 
lines of route, and the selection or avoidance of particular 
localities are’ determined by common conaent and the 
neces.sity of acting in concert, influences to which ^ the 
“Reis” himself, apart from his personal recommendation.s, 
is indebted for whatever authority lie may posses.s. But 
if, as sometimes happens, the services of a profe.s.sional 
<mide, or those of a military officer have been engaged, 
their will has to bo deferred to in such matters. Indeed 
riiany a caravan ba.s been 'plundered, or even totally 
destroyed, through the treachery of a lured guide. J art- 
nership may unite interests in the East, hut paid hire more 
certainly disunites them,— a hint worth a travellers re 
membrance. While the caravan is on its way, the live 
stated- daily prayers are, within certain hrnit.s, anticipted, 
deferred, or even curtailed, so a-s the better to coincide 
with the regular and nece.s.sary baits,— a practice aiithonzed 
by the rno.st orthodo.x ilahometan custom and tradition. 

Two caravans, the one of Ishmeelites, probably iliist 
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arebs,” or semi-Syro-Arabs of early times, to whom also 
Joseph was sold, the other of Midiamtes, or natives of the 
Hawran district, are mentioned in Genesis ch. sxxvii . ; 
the route on which they were passing seems to have coin- 
cided with that nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on 
their way to Egypt. Other allusions to caravans may be 
found in the Hebrew records, e.y., in the book of Job, in 
Isaiah, and in the Psalms. Eastern literature is, of course, 
full of mention of them. 

The yearly pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters 
of the Mahometan world to their common destination 
Mecca, are sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European 
waiters caravans ; their proper designation is “ Hajj, a 
collective word for pilgrimages and pilgrims. Some 
description of them may however not unsuitably find a 


place here. 

The two principal pilgrim -caravans, or “ Hajj,” start 
yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 
from Mozareeb, a village station three days’ journey to the 
south of the Syrian capital, the other from Cairo in Egypt. 
This latter is joined on its route, near Akabah of the Bed 
Sea, by the Moghrebee, or North African “ Hajj,” collected 
from Tripoli, Marocco, and Tunis ; the former gathers up 
bauds from Anatolia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Syria. 
Besides these a third, but smaller “ Hajj ” of Persians, 
chiefly sets out from Sook-esh-Sheyoukh, in the neighbour- 
hood of Meshed Alee, on the lower Euphrates ; a fourth of 
Negroes, Nubians, Darfurees, &c., unites at Yembo on 
the Hejaz coast, whither they have crossed from Koseyr in 
Upper Egypt ; a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at 
Jiddah ; a sixth and seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs 
arrive, the former from Yemen, the latter from Nejd. 

The Syrian “ Hajj ” is headed by the Pasha of Damascus, 
either in person or' by a vicarious official of high rank, 
and is further accompanied by the “ Sorrah Ameer,” or 
“ Guardian of the Purse,” a Turkish officer from Constanti- 
nople, charged with the imperial contribution to the expense 
of the route, but chiefly with presents, or, to put it more 
truly, black mail, for the benefit of the independent Arab 
tribes, through whose lands the wayfarers must pass. 
The Egyptian company is commanded by an “Ameer,” 
or ruler, ajjpointed by the Cairene Government, and is 
accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or sacred pavilion. 
The other bands above mentioned have each their own 
“ Ameer,” besides their “ Mekowwams ” or agents, whose 
business it is to see after provisions, water, and the like, 
and are not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue 
of servants and other attendants. Lastly, a considerable 
force of soldiery, one, two, or more I'egiments strong. 
accomp)anies both the Syrian and the Egyptian “ Hajj.” 

No guides properly so called attend these pilgrim-caravans 
the routes followed being invariably the same, and wel 
known But Bedouin bands generally offer themselves br 
way of escort, and not seldom designedly lead their client! 
into the identical dangers from which they bargained tc 
keep them .safe. This they are the readier to do that, ii 
addition to the personal luxuries with which many of the 
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“Hajj,” yearly perish by their own negligence or by mis. 
fortune, — dying, some of thirst, others of fatigue and sick- 
ness, others by robbers on the way. In fact the principal 
routes are in many places lined for miles together with the 
bones of camels and men. 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim-caravans are 
much exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain that 
the Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, 
with twenty-five or thirty thousand camels in train. Large 
supplies of food and water have to be carried , the more so 
at times that the pilgrim season, following as it does the 
Mahometan calendar, which is lunar, falls for years together 
in the very hottest season, though, indeed, the Hejaz 
portion of the route is always hot enough even in winter. 
Hence, too, the journey is usually accomplished by night 
marches, the hours being from 3 to 4 p.m. to 6 or 7 a.ii. 
of the following day. Torches are lighted on the road ; 
the pace is slower than that of an orffinary caravan, and 
does not exceed two miles an hour. 

For the ceremonial and religious peculiarities of these 
pilgrim-caravans, or “ Hajj,” see Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia, and Lane’s Modern Egi/piians, cc. xxiv. and xxv. 
In other respects the “Hajj” does not di&er_ materially 
from an ordinary caravan, and it is from this point of view 
that it finds place in the present notice. (w. g, p.) 

CABAVANSERAT, a public building, for the shelter of 
caravans and of wayfarers generally. It is commonly 
constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within the walls, 
of some town or village, and bears the form of a quad- 
rangle, with a dead wall outside, only pierced below by 
a few narrow air-holes, but with small windows higher up.' 
Within, a cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store- 
rooms, forms the ground-floor; and a somewhat lighter 
arcade, giving' access to little dwelling-rooms, runs round 
it above. Broad, open flights of stone steps connect the 
stories. The central court is open to the sky, and generally 
has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin beside it; 
but sometimes the well is outside the building. A spacious 
portal, high and wide enough to admit the passage of a 
loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is furnished 
with heavy iron-plated folding doors, and is further guarded 
within by massive iron chains, drawn across at night. 
Each side of the entry is also provided with stone seats, 
and the entry paved with flagstones. The court itself is 
most often paved also, and large enough to admit of three 
or four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules ; the 
bales of merchandize are piled away under the lower 
arcade, or stored up in the cellars behind it ; the upstairs 
apartments are for human lodging ; but cooking is usually 
carried on in one or more corners of the quadrangle below. 
Should the caravanserai be a small one, ^e merchants 
and their goods alone find place within, the beasts of 
burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the 
municipal authority of the place, is always present, lodgec 
just within the gate, and sometimes one or more assistants. 
These form a guard of the building and of the goods and 
persons in it, and have the right to maintain order and, 
within certain limits, decorum ; but they have no further- 
control over the temporary occupants of the place, ''vhic i 
is always kept open from prayer-time at early dawm til 
late in the evening for all arrivals. A small gratuity 
expected, by, and is generally given by the guests to, the 
- porter ; but he has no legal claim for payment from 
travellers, his maintenance being provided for out of tli® 
funds of the institution. Neither food nor provender is 
supplied in a caravanserai, water and shelter only ; the 
rest the caravan has to find for itself. Many caravanserais 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Anatolia are possessed of con- 
siderable architectural merit; their style of construction m 
in general that known as Saracenic ; their walls are massivet 
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and of liewn stone ; their proportions apt and grand. 
The portals especially are often decorated with intricate 
carving ; so also is the prayer-niche within, that indicates 
the direction of the Meccan Kibleh, These buildings, with 
their belongings, are works of charity, and are supported, 
repaired, and so forth, out of funds derived from pious 
legacies, most often of land or rentals Sometimes a 
municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai; but in any case the institution is registered 
as tax-free, and its revenues as inalienable. When, as 
sometimes happens, those revenues have been dissipated 
by peculation, neglect, or change of times, the caravanserai 
passes through downward stages of dilapidation to total 
ruin (of which only too many examples may be seen by 
the Eastern traveller), unless some new charity intervene 
to repair and renew it. In the general decline of wealth, 
public spirit, and prosperity actually prevailing throughout 
the Mahometan Levant, such better fortune is, however, 
rare. “ Khans,” or places more analogous to our own 
town-inns and hotels, where not lodging only, but often 
food and other necessaries or comforts may be had for 
payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers confounded 
with caravanserais, though having really nothing in com- 
mon with them, except that they are also for the use of 
travellers. These “ Khans” are generally to be found 
within the town or village precincts, and are of much 
smaller dimensions than caravanserais. The “ Khan ” 
called that of Asaad Pasha at Damascus is a model of con- 
structive skill and architectual beauty. (w. o. p.) 

CARAVELLAS, a seaport town of Brazil, in the 
province of Espiritu Santo, on a river, and not far from a 
bay, to which it gives its name, in 17° 49' S. lat. and 39° 
26' W. long. It is the principal port of the neighbouring 
country, and serves as the headquarters of the whale fishery 
of the Abrolhos Islands which lie off the coast. Population, 
about 5000. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-calle.d seed, of Carum 
cai'ui, an umbelliferous plant growing throughout the 
northern and central parts of Europe and Asia. The 
plant has finely-cut leaves and compound umbels, and fruits 
laterally compressed and ovate, — the mericarps being 
subcylindrical, slightly arched, and marked with five 
distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant aromatic 
odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6 per cent, of a volatile oil, 
which is a compound of carvol (a mobile liquid isomeric 
with the menthol of spearmint) and carvene. The plant 
is cultivated in the northern parts of Norway, in Finland, 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and in Marocco, as well as in 
the south of England, the produce of more northerly 
latitudes being richer in essential oil than that grown in 
southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained by 
distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant 
and carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery 
and in liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more 
extensively consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, 
cakes, and bread, and they form the basis of a popular 
article of confectionery known as caraway comfits. 

CARBOLIC ACID, or Phenol (CaHgO), an acid 
substance forming one of the numerous constituents of 
coal-tar, was first described by Runge in 1834. Its con- 
stitution was investigated by Laurent in 1841, who, regard- 
ing it as a hydrated oxide of the conapouud radical phenyl, 
termed it the hydrate of phenyl, Among other n'ames it 
has received are phenic acid, phenyl alcohol, and creosote ; 
but though the latter is popularly applied to an impure 
mixture of carbolic acid and the allied cresylic acid, it 
properly belongs to an altogether distinct substance. In 
addition to being an abundant constituent of coal-tar, 
carbolic acid is formed by the action of heat upon salicylic 
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acid; it can be obtained by the dry distillation of -nmi- 
benzoin and other resinous substances ; traces of it are 
found in the urine of the horse, the ox, and man • and to 
It castoreum owes its peculiar odour. ’ 

j Commercial carbolic acid is prepared solely from coal- 
• tar by a method of which the following is an outline. When 
coal-tar is distilled the most volatile products — benzol, 
toluol, cumol, (fee., first come away, after which when the 
temperature rises from 150° C. to 200° C. crude carbolic 
acid distils over. This distillate is mixed with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, and the resulting carbolate o'? 
potash is in its turn treated with sulphuric acid, which 
decomposes the carbolate, liberating carbolic acid, which 
rises to the surface as au oily layer, and is removed by a 
syphon. The product is purified by washing and repeated 
rectification, and finally cooled down to 10° C., when it 
forms whitish acicular crystals, from which the unsolidified 
acid is drained away. Crystallized carbolic acid of com- 
merce retains a strong naphthalic odour, from which it may 
be freed for medicinal or other pm-poses by a method recom- 
mended by Professor Church. Into 1 lb of the crystal- 
lized acid he pours 20 Ib of cold distilled water, care being 
taken that the whole ot the acid shall not be dissolved. 
The mixture is repeatedly shaken till from 2 to 3 ounces 
of the acid only remains undissolved, in which residue 
the whole of the impurities are retained. From this, the 
aqueous solution is syphoned off, and if necessary, filtered, 
and then pure powdered common salt is added to it till 
the salt will no longer dissolve. After standing some 
time the whole of the carbolic acid rises to the surface, and 
floats as a yellow oily layer, which as it contains 5 per 
cent, of water will not crystallize. It may be crystallized 
by distilling from a little lime, and the product collected 
up to 185° C. will possess only a faint pleasant aromatic 
odour. Pure carbolic acid crystallizes in long colourless 
needles; it melts at 35° C., and boils about 187° C. It 
is soluble in all proportions in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid, but dissolves only sparingly in water. It does 
not redden litmus paper; it exerts a powerful corrosive 
action on the skin; its aqueous solution coagulates albumen ; 
and it unites with animal substances, preserving them from 
decomposition, and removing the offensive odour from 
putrefying matter. 

The extensive manufacture and employment of carbolic 
acid are, in a large degree, owing to the exertions of the 
late Professor Grace Calvert, who was the first to manufac- 
ture it in the crystalline form. The development of the 
aniline colour industry also communicated an impetus to 
the manufacture of carbolic acid, as the one is, in a sense, 
a secondary product of the other. A great many useful 
applications have opened up for the employment of the acid 
in addition to its extensive medicinal and antiseptic uses 
(see Antiseptics). For domestic, sanitary, and medicinal 
use, carbolic acid is prepared in various states of purity 
and strength. Toilet and medicated soaps, tooth powder, 
disinfecting powder, &c., are all prepared containing 
definite proportions of the acid. A large quantity of 
crude carbolic acid is employed under the name of creosote 
for impregnating wood for railway sleepers and piles, 
and for engineering purposes generally,— a method of 
preserving "wood discovered and patented by Mr John 

Bethell. . , 

Carbolic acid is, however, most largely consumed m tJie 
preparation of several dyeing materials, which are second 
only in importance to the colours derived from aniline. 
Picric or carbazotic acid is a brilliant yellow dye-stuff, much 
used for wool and silk dyeing, prepared by vey cautiously 
adding in small quantities nitric acid to crystallized carbolic 
acid or to a mixture of carbolic acid with sulphuric acid. 
From picric acid in its turn two derivatives are obtained. 
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isoparpuric acid and picramic acid, but these have only a 
limited application in dyeing. Coralline, a d.ye in extensive 
use, vielding a variety of fine red shades, is obtained by 
heatin" together two parts of oxalic acid, three of carbolic 
acid, imd four of sulphuric acid to a temperature of from 
140° G. to 150° C. Peonine, or red coralline, is a product 
of coralline obtained bj* acting on it at a temperature of 
about 130° C. vdth a concentrated solution of ammonia. 
It yields on wool and silk a very rich duraVde Turkey -red- 
like shade. Amine, or jellow coralline, is made by mixing 
together oxalic acid, carbolic acid and sulphuric acid, the 
same as for ordinary coraUiue, hut the mixture is submitted 
to a less elevated temperaluxe. It dyes fine yellow and 
orange shades on animal fibres. Phenicieune, or rothine, 
is a dye producing shades varying from a deep garnet red 
to a chamois colour, made by lading to carbolic acid a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. Fol’s yellow is 
manufactured by heating to 100° C. a mixture of five parts 
of carbolic acidand three of powdered arsenic acid. Besides 
these various other dyes liaving carbolic acid for their basis 
have been introduced and some of them are commercially 
established. 

CARBOX {symlol, Cj atoniis v:eitj!it,\2) is one of the most 
important of the chemical elements. It occurs pure in the 
diamond, and nearly pure as graphite or plumbago ; it is a 
constituent of all animal and vegetable tissues and of coal ; 
and it also enters into the composition of many' minerals, 
such as chalk and dolomite. 


Carbon is a solid substance, destitute of taste and odour; 
but it occurs in several modifications which eichibit very' 
diverse physical properties. Thus, it is met with in the 
form of the diamond in transparent crystals belonging to 
the regular or cubical system, which conduct electricity but 
slowly ; and in the form of graphite in opaque crystals 
belonging to the hexagonal system, which conduct electricity 
nearly as well as the metals. The diamond is the hardest 
substance known, and has a relatively high specific gravity 
(3'33 to 3'55), but graphite is comparatively soft, producing 
a black shining streak when rubbed upon jiaper, and has a 
much lower specific gravity (2T5 to 2'3o). In addition 
to these two crystalline modifications of carbon there are a 
number of varieties of non-crystalline or amoq)hous carbon, 
which, however, exhibit the greatest differences in physical 
properties. 

By aeating to the high temperature afforded by' a 
powerful galvanic battery', both the diamond and amorphous 
carooa are converted into graphite. In the electric arc 
carbon appears to be converted into vapour; but the 
mn^erature which is required to volatilixe it is extremely 
nigh ; in fact, it has been c-alculatsd^ that the boiliu"'- 
point of carbon is not less than about 7000° on t’m* 
centigrade scale. 


Although the various allotropic modifications of carbi 
cannot always he satisfactorily distinguished by tht 
S'"? ■tiiey may readily be distinguished, 

Eerthcmt h^ s_own, oy their behaviour on treatment wi 
^rtain oxidrmg agents. The diamond is not affect, 
uiereby even after prolonged and reiterated treatment 
^eKut vaneties 01 amorphous carbon, however, are mo 
o reaxuU entirely converted into humus-like substanci 
or . hnnuc acids, solabh in water, whereas the differe 
Ta.vL=i:e3 o_i graphite lurnish •'■graphitic oxides,” which a 
^r,Me in water, and especially characterized by t 
pTOuerty ox nnuergoing decomposition ivith defia4ati. 

of treatment adom!d I 
_ is as loLows. The carbon in the form ■ 

^ith the aid of a card v.i 
timc^ of pulverized potassic chlorate, ai 
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this mixture is then formed little by little into a paste with 
fuming nitric acid. In performing these operations great 
care is uecesaary in order to avoid explosions, and at most 
five grams of carbon should be taken. The mixture, con- 
tained in a small open fiask, is allowed to stand seveiai 
hours, and is then heated for three or four days without 
interruption to a temperature not higher than 50° or C0‘° C. ; 
the mass is then diluted with ivater and washed by decanta- 
tion vrith tepid water. It is necessary as a rule to reneat 
this series of operations several times in order entirely to 
dksolve the amorphous carbons, or to convert the graphites 
into graphitic oicides. 

Berthelot has examined a very large number of varieties 
of carbon in this manner with the following results. The 
carbon of wood charcoal, animal charcoal, coke, the so-called 
metallic carbon obtained by' decomposing hydrocarbons 
by pmsing their vapours through a red-hot tube, gas-retort 
carbon, and various .specimens of anthracite from different 
sources, all dissolved entirely with more or le-ss readiness 
when treated in the above manner; lamp black, howc.er, 
furnished a small amount of graphitic oxide. The 
amorphous c-arbon of the meteorite of Cranbourne (.•lusrraiia) 
furnished a graphitic oxide identical with that obtained by 
siuiiiariy treating graphite from cast-iron, but the carton 
of the Orgueil meteorite ivas entirely soluble. The carbon 
of the Greenland meteoric rock discovered by XordeuskioM 
also dissolved entirely with the exception of a ve.'y in- 
significant residue. 

Berthelot also examined the action of various agents on 
carbon, and finds that heat alone is without iniiuence; that 
is to say, the graphites are not changed into amorphous 
carbon, or the amorjihous carbons into graphite, when 
heated to whitene.'X in an atmosphere of hydrogen or of 
chlorine, "When, however, a pencil of ga.s-retort carbon is 
iniiained in an atmosphere of o.xygen, and then as soon as 
tire point is fully iucaiidescent plunged into water, the part 
which has been heated contains a small quantity of graphite. 
On e.xarnining the pencils of carbon employed in producing 
the electric light it was found that the spongy ma'.s of 
carbon collected on the negative pole contained a large 
propiortiou of graphite, but that only' traces were preiC-nt in 
the piencil employed as positive pole, v/iiich appears to 
indicate that it is necessary for the carbon to undergo 
volatilization in order that it may be converted into 
graphite. Thegrajihite thus produced is nut identical with 
that contained in cast-iron, nor with natural plumbago; 
the same variety of graphite is pmoduced, however, when 
the diamond is heated in the electric arc. The carbon 
separated from the various hydrocarbons by' heat alone 
con-sists entirely of amorphous carbon, but that obtained on 
decomposing marsh gas by the electric spark contains a 
snmil quantity of grapihite, and the carbon resulting from 
the dc-comjjositiou of p»erchloride of carbon and bisulphide 
of carbon at a red heat contains a cou.siderable proportioa 
of graphite; that resultir.'g from the decomposition of 
cyanogen by the electric siiark contains only traces of 
graphite. 

The specific heats of the several modifications of carbon 
also differ considerably ; that is to say, the amounts of heat 
rec;uired to raise equal weights through the same nniuber 
of degrees of tempierature are different. The diamond 1^ 
the lowest, and amorphous carbon the highest specijie 
heat ; or to raise the temperature of a given weight of toe 
diamond from the temperature a to the temperature h wil. 
require less heat than to raise the temperature of the same 
weight or amoqihous carbon from the temperature a to b. 

Graphite. — Graphite is found native near Travancore m 
Ceylon, and near Moreton Bay in Australia, in several parta 
United States, in South Siberia, and in Germany, 
lirincijiaiiy at Gnessbach near Bassau, always in rocss 
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bslonghig to the eavlicat formations. It occurs in two 
distinct rnodi/ications, one of wJiich, like the I’orrowdale 
graphite, Ls fine-grained and amorphous; the other, like 
the C'eylou variety, is composed of .small flat plates. Native 
graphite contains from 95 to nearly 100 per cent, of carbon, 
the impurity being usually small quantities of silicates, 
Oi’aphite, also called plumbago or black lead, is used for 
making .so-called lead pencils, for polishing iron work, for 
lubricating machinery, for making crucibles, and in the 
electrotype process for coating the surfaces of wood, plaster- 
of-paris, gutta-percha, and other non-conducting materia].s, 
so as to render tiiern conductive. 

The behaviour of graphite on treatment ^vitli a mixture 
of potassic cldorate and nitric acid lias been carefully 
studied by Brodio; but our knowledge of its oxidation 
products is still very incomplete. He lias shown that it is 
converted into a body to which he attribute, s the composi- 
tion indicated by the formula (/raphilic acid, 

as this compound is termed, forms yellow silky plates, 
in-soluble iu water and acids. It does not form salt.s, 
and Berthelot therefore prefers to call it tjrapjkilic oxide. 
When this substance is heated it decomposes almost with 
explosive violence, leaving a residue which still contains 
hydrogen and oxygen, but which is not distinguishable from 
finely divided graphite. ^Vherl the graphite which crystal- 
lizes from cast-iron and that obtained by heating amorphous 
carbon in the electric arc are similarly treated, graphitic 
oxides are produced which difier from each other, and from 
the oxide formed from native graphite; it is therefore 
suxiposed that the.se graphites are distinct substance-s 
(Berthelot, Ann. Oh. Fkiji. [4] xix. ,399). 

Amorphous Carbon . — Pure amorjihous carbon is only 
obtained with great difficulty. That produced by heating 
pure organic sub.stances, such as sugar and starch, still, 
contains traces of hydrogen and oxygen, from which it can 
only bo freed by long-continued ignition at a white-heat in 
an atmosphere of chlorine. The purest amorxdious carbon 
ordinarily met with is lamp black, v/hich is prepared by the 
imperfect combustion of highly, carbonized bodies, such 
03 resin. An amoqthous carbon of considerable purity, 
known as gus-relort carbon, is obtained in the manufacture 
of coal-gas. The parts of the retort which are exposed to 
the highest temperature partially decompose tiio gas as it 
escapes, and by degrees a Layer of very dense carbon is 
deposited in the upper parts of the retorts. It Ls a good 
conductor of heat and electricity, and bums vrith difficulty, 
and is therefore employed in f>roducing the electric light, 
and to form the negative element in Bunsen’s voltaic 
battery. Wood charcoal aud colce are very impure forms of 
amorphous carbon, containing in addition to .small quantities 
of hydrogen and o.xygen a considerable proportion of 
mineral matters, which remain as .ashes ^v'llen the charcoal 
or coke is burnt, Anirn/xl charcoal is a still more impure 
fomi of amorpiious carbon. 

Oxides of Carbon . — When carbon is burnt in oxgyen 
carbonic dioxide or carbonic anhydride, or, as it Ls commonly 
termed, carbonic acid, CO,,, is formed ; if tlic supply of 
oxygen is deficient the lower oxide, carbonic oxide, CO, is 
also produced, and the latter may be obtained iu a pure 
state’ by passing the dioxide over red-hot carbon. Both 
are colourless, otlourless gases, Tlie union of carbou with 
o.xygen gives rise to the evolution of a very large amount 
of heat, but much less beat is produced by the union of the 
first lialf of tiie o.xygen than by the union of the .second 
half. Thus the combination of 12 grams of carbon with 
IG grams of o.xygen to form 28 grams of carbonic oxide 
gives rise to the evolution of about, 25, 000 units of heat, 
but no le.ss than 09,000 units are produced by tlie addition 
of a second 10 grams of oxygen to form carbonic dioxide. 
It is sujjposed that in the first instance very much less heat 
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is evolved because energy, which otherwi‘;o would appear in 
the form of heat, is expended hi converting the solid carbon 
into the state iu whicii it exists in gaseous carbonic oxide 
and dioxide, since it is observed that in tho.-.o cat.es in 
which two oxides are formed, both of ryhieh are solid, 
sensibly equal quantities of heat are evolved in tlie fixation’ 
of each successive IG grams of oxygon. 

In the conversion, however, of the ditierent \arieties 
of carbon into carbonic dioxide, CO.^, by combustion in 
oxygen different amounts of heat are produced. The 
following table represents the number of uidts of heat (the 
unit of heat being the amount required to raise tlie 
temperature of 1 gram of water from O' to C C) evolved in 
the conversion of 12 grams of each of the varieties of carbon 
into 44 grams of carbonic dioxide : — 


Diamoml 03,2/o 

Iron graphite 03,111 

Natural graphite 93, .00 1 

uas-retort carbon 90, 00 1 

Wood charcoal 90,900 


Carbonic oxide burns iu the air or oxygen with a blue 
flame, forming carbonic dioxide. It i.s an extremely 
poisonous ga.s, being capable of displacing the oxygen iu 
blood, owing to the formation of a compound v/ith the 
htemoglobia tvith which the oxygen b ordinarily combined. 
It is very sparingly soluble in water, which dissolves only 
about 5 \;th of its bulk at 15^'’ C. When a mixture of equal 
volumes of carbonic oxide and chlorine gas b expo.scd to 
sunlight, the two gases combine, forming eldoro-earbouic 
oxide or phosgene gas, COCU. 

Carbonic dioxide will not burn, neither doe,s it .support 
combu-stion. Under the pressure of 3G atmo.sphercs at 0‘ 
C. it is converted into a colourle.'is mobile litiiud, W'hen 
the liquid is suddenly relieved from the pressure under 
which alone it can exist, part of it at once passes back into 
the state of gas, and beat is abstracted so rapidly that the 
remaining portion of the liquid Eolidific.s. By allowing a 
jet of the liquid dioxide to pa.ss into a cylindrical metal 
bo.x, having within it an inclined metal tongue against 
which the jet of liquid impinges, a considerable quantity of 
the solid may be collected in the form of a white lioceulent 
mass like snow. Like all flocculent substanee.s, it conducts 
heat but slowly, and may be preserved for a considerable 
time. By mixing it witli ether its heat-conducting power 
i.s greatly increased; it therefore evaporate.s much more 
quickly, and a much lower temperature is obtained than 
with the solid alone, and by idacing the mixture under the 
receiver of an air-pump and exhau.stiiig, a .still greater 
degree of cold is produced. According to Faraday, an 
alcoljol thermometer plunged into a hath of the solid 
carbonic dioxide and ether in airindicate.satemjjcratureof 

— 7G° 0., and in the same bath under a leceiver exhausted 
to withiu 12 inches of the atraospiieric pre.ssure it fell to 

- 110" C,; at the latter temperature alcohol as.sumes the 
consistence of a thick oil. 

llecent experiments of Sir B. Drodie {Royal Society Rro- 
ceedinz/s, xxi. p. 483, 1873) show that carbonic oxide aud 
dioxide are not the only oxide.s of carbon ^vhich are capable 
of e.xisting. W'lien a current of i>m'e and dry carbonic 
oxide is circulated through a Sienien’.s induction-tube, and 
there submitted to the action of_ electricity, a decouqio.si- 
tion of the gas occurs. Carbonic dioxide i.s formed, and 
siimiltaneou.sly with its formation a solid depo.sit may be . 
ob.scrved in the induction-tube; this depo.->it appeal .Ta.s.i 
transparent film of a red-brown colour. It is entuely 
soluble in water, which is strongly coloured by it, and the 
.solution has an intcn.se]y acid reaction. In the diy con- 
dition, before it ha.s been in contact with water, it is an 
oxide of carbon. Samples, however, made in different 
experiments do not present precisely the .same composiuoii ; 
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but nerercbeless they appear to belong to a cenaiu limited 
number of forms, vi-iiicn repeatedly occur and may m- 
varlablv be referred to the same general order or system. 
This sTstem is, or appears to be, what may be termed an 
homologous series of “ oxycarbons,'’’ of which the unit of 
carbon with the weighs 12 may be regarded as the liret 
term, aud of which the adjacent terms diner by an incre- 
ment of carbonic oxide, CO, weighing 2e, precisely as 
homoloxons series of hydrocarbons oilier by tne increment 
CH., Two at least of these substances hare been identified 
br analysis, namely, :he adjacent terms C^O, and 
* Carlonic Add. — Carbonic dioxide dissolves in about its 
ov.'n volume of water at ordinary temperatures, forming 
co.Thoiiic Clad. 2 .,C 0-5 \ the solution has a sharp aud 
shahtiv acid taste, and turns the blue colour of litmus to 
wine-red. The volume of carbonic dioxide dissohred by 
water diminishes as the temperature rises, and at the Loil- 
ina heat the whole is expelled from solution ; the volume 
diiolved by water at a given temperature is uearly the 
same, howevei, under all pressures, so that the weight of 
gas absorbed increases in nearly the same pro{>ortion as the 
pressure. On removing the pressure the gas Ls given oti 
with effervescence. Ordinarr soda-water consists merely 
of water impregnated with carbonic dioxide by mechanical 
pressure. When lime water is added to a solution of 
carbonic acid, or carbonic dioxide is passed into lime 
water, a white precipitate of calcic carbonate or carbonate 
of lime, the chief constituent of ordinar/ chalk, is pro- 
duced : — 

CaOoH, -r HXO 3 = CaC 03 2H.,0 . 

CXdo icU. CXcI: cirti=..es. Waicr. 

On continuing to pass the gas the precipitate becomes 
dissolved owing to the formation of an acid carbonate or 
bicarbonate, which is fairly soluble in water, the carbonate 
being almost insoluble ; — 

CaCOs -p H.X'0, = HX'a(C03)3 

Cilcl: caric-ite. Ca:tsr,ie &ti± Calcic LIcacbcaaTe. 

If the solution 01 the bicarbonate be heated, carbonic 
dioxide is given off and the calcic carbonate is precipitated, 
the bicarbonate being decomposed. The lime salt may 
also be removed from the solution, with the exception of 
the small ^amount of calcic carbonate which the water is 
capable of dissolving, by carefully adding lime water or a 
solution of ordinary washing soda as long as a precipitate 
is produced. The action of lime water in this case'is to 
con • cTt the soluble bicarbonate into the insoluble carbonate ■ 
thus •’ 

H^CafCO,). -p CaH-X, = 20x00, -r 2HX . 

CXC-.C llci Aiciie. CXilc hvd.-cie. CXcic ccibiczcie. 

These facts serve to exjilain the “hardness,” as it is 
termed 01 many natural waters, and the methods employed 
to render such waters soft. A water which, like rain 
•ater, readily producss a lather with soap is said to be a 
soit water, whereas one which does not readily yield a 

^rd _»at=r The ^rdness 01 most natural spring waters 
u chieS^ due to dissolved calcic bicarbonate, which is 

upon the calcareoim materials with which the water comes 
in contact aurmg its passage through the earth. Ordinal 
.cap consist or the sodic salts of .certain fatty ad^ an^ 
s soluble in water ; but the lime salts of th2e arii Tre 
imoluble, sO tnaL. when the soap is 'ised -vdtb Vo a 

decomposition tekes place, the calcic bicar- 
n...e bemg coni erted into sodic bicarbnnnf-o ooU -v,. j. 



tation of the carbonate, and it is in this way that the fur 
is jiroduced in our kettles and boilers ; by adding waship-. 
soda or sodic carbonate, a common practice in all household 
where hard water is used ; and lastly, by adding lime 
water. (h. z . a .) 

CAI1BOXAKI,Th£ (from theltaliau cnrionarojcharcoa]- 
maber), were certain secret societies of a liberal and even 
revolutionary tendency that took an active part in some 
events of Italian and French history during the first three ' 
decades of this century. Secret six-ielies, caUiug themselves 
by this or a similar name, h-ad indeed predousiy existed in 
various parts of Europie ; but it was in Italy, towards the 
close of the Xapoleonic wars, that these first began to 
assume an historic importance. In 180S many republi- 
cans, discontented alike with the Bourbon and the Bona- 
partrit government in Naples, had retired to the mountain 
recesses of the Abruzzi aud Calabria. At iirA engaged cnlv 
in an isolated reactance to tne authonties, they began to 
organize themselves. They took the name of Carbonari, a 
name suggested by the trade of charcoal-burning extensively 
pursued in those regions, in which many of them were 
engaged. Froiii this trade, too, but e-jpecially from the 
Christian religion, and above all from the cmcifixion of 
Chriit, they adopted a system of mystic rites and a symbche 
phraseology, by which they concealed from the uninitiated, 
but aU the more vividly expressed to the initiated, the real 
political aims of the society, while its apparently reh'gious 
character served to attract many whom its revolutiouaiy 
secrecy might have repelled. A lodge of Carbonari was 
laracca (a. hut); an ordinary meeting, reudiVa (a sale) ; a 
meeting of importance, altu vendita ; — these terms being 
borrowed from the trade of charccal-burniug. But for 
words to e.xpress the inner purpose of the society they 
borrowed from religion. Christ, as the highest victim of 
tyranny, was the lamb that had been put to death by tbs 
wolf ; they were sworn to avenge his death ; and so the 
destruction of the wolf to avenge the slaughter of the lamb 
became the symbolic watchword of the society. There 
were four grades in the society ; and the ceremonie-s of 
initiation were characterized by many mystic rites, through 
which the real meaning began only gradually to appear. 
Many efforts were made to bring about a complete organ- 
ization of the Carbonari in Italy, by the institution of a 
central power which should control the separate societies 
of the various provinces, but they failed. Politicians soon 
discovered how e.asily capital could be made of such societies, 
and negotbtions were entered into by the Bourbons to 
unite the Carbonari in an effort to overthrow the French 
Government in Naples. Accordingly, for two years ihey- 
carried on a desultory warfare iviih King ilurat, who at 
last, taking the matter thoroughly in hand, drove them into 
the mountains, from which the^’ had emerged, and sup- 
pressed them for a time. Capobianco, their leader, waa. 
treacherously arrested and piut to death. Ere long, the 
Carbonari reappeared and helped towards the final over- 
throw of the French power in Naples. But Ferdinand, who 
hadcourted them during his misfortunes, provedfalse to them 
on his return to power, though they were moderate enough 
in their political aims, being ready to content themsel'^ 
with the establishment in Naples of the constitution that 
had been enjoj'ed in Sicily under English supremacy- 
Henceforward they began to conspire against the Bourbon 
Government, and indeed soon spread over the whole of 
being more and more regarded as the champions of tne 
liberal and national cause. They were the principal authors 
of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820, of the disturbances 
in the Papal States of the same year, and of the PiedmontKe 
revolution of 1821. Previously recruited chiefly from ibe 
.ower classes, the Carbonari now counted in their ran " 
almost all the intelligent and patriotic population 01 Italy; 
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especially the middle classes, ttie officers of the army, the 
students at the universities, the artists, and even the 
priests, — to the number, it is said, of nearly 700,000. 
Unable, however, to resist the military power of Austria, 
backed by a European congress, the revolution and the 
Carbonaii along with it were crushed, and many, such as 
Silvio Pellico, implicated or supposed to be implicated in 
their conspiracies, perished or languished in Austrian 
dungeons. They never quite revived in Italy; though 
active again in 1830 and 1831, they were forthwith super- 
seded by the more energetic and more extreme “young 
Italy ” of Alazzini. 

It was about 1820 that Carbonarism began to take root 
in France, There the organization was more perfect, as 
in addition to what had been attained in Italy, there was 
a supreme board, presided over by the veteran Lafayette, 
and a complete hierarchy of societies, by which the will of 
the chief was communicated, from higher to lower, to the 
smallest lodges in the extremities of France; the.se were 
veiUes ’particuli&res, ventes centrales, hautes ventes, ventes 
supremes. It made great progress in France, especially 
among the students and ‘sub-officers of the army. The 
example of Spain and Italy having incited the French 
Carbonari to immediate action, attempts to raise an insur- 
rection were made in 1821 at Belfort, Thouans, La Eochelle, 
and other towns. They were all immediately suppressed, 
but not without revealing to what extent the Carbonari 
had spread over France. It was at the trial of Bories, one 
of those concerned in the rising at La Eochelle, that the 
nature and organization of the Carbonari in France became 
publicly known, and attention was drawn to the mutual fide- 
lity prevalent among them, as none but those immediately 
concerned in the insurrection could bo brought to trial. 
Though completely defeated in 1821, French Carbonarism 
did not die out, but continued to be an active centre of 
revolutionary discontent till 1830, when, after contributing 
to the July revolution, most of the members adhered to 
the government of Louis Philippe For several years after, 
traces of it existed in some French towns, but these are of 
no importance, 

’Eea^elhorn’s Secret SocietAes ; Botta’s Ilislory of Italy, vol, ii. ; 
Alisoa’-s History of Europe, vol, ii. : Annuadre lUslorique. 

CAEBOMDALE, a city of the United States, in the 
county of Luzerne in Penasylvania, near the source of the 
Lackawanna Eiver, on the Delaware and Hudson Eailway, 
about 110 miles H.II.W. of Philadelphia. Its incorpora- 
tion only dates from 1851, and (as its name implies) its 
principal importance consists in the fact that it is the 
centre of an extensive coal-field. About 900,000 tons are 
obtained annually from the neighbouring mines. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 4945; in 1870, 6393. 

CAEBUHCLE is a name applied in modern times to the 
various kinds of garnet employed by jewellers when cut en 
cabockon, that is, with a smooth convex surface, and the 
back either flat or hollowed out. On account of the deep 
red colour of most garnets it is neces.sary to adopt this 
kind of cutting, especially when the stones are of any 
considerable size, in order to exhibit their rich hues by the 
light passing through a comparatively thin stratum of the 
materiab' The carbuncle is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, although it is impossible to define the precise stone 
referred to under that name in the Authorized Version 
of the Scripture.s. The stone in the breast-plate of the 
High Priest, which i.s translated carbuncle (Exodus xxviii. 
17), is in the original called Bareketh, literally meaning 
flashing, while again, in Isaiah liv. 12, the term Kadkod, 
equivalent to the glowing of fire, is also rendered by 
carbuncle. The carbunculus of Pliny appears to have 
included all the deep-red coloured stones which were 
suitable for jewellery and gems, such as the ruby and the 
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.spinel; as well as the various kinds of garnet. It is remark- 
able that among the v.arieties distinguished by classical 
writers were the lychnis,ov lamp stone, and the uv0pa$ or 
hve coal, both in common with the scriptural names indicat- 
ing stones with a fiery glow. In the setting of carbuncle.s, 
a ruby-like glow is frequently communicated to the- stones 
by a backing of coloured metallic foil which modifie.s their 
hue, a practice rvhich is found to have prevailed in Roman 
times,, tanfa est in illis occasio aHis, suhditis per rjun- 
translucere coyantUA-. The finest carbuncles come from 
Pegu and Ceylon, and they are sometimes found in masses 
of such dimensions that cups measuring as much as one 
and a half or two inches in height and diameter are cut out 
of them. See under Gakxet. 

CARBUNCLE, an acute local inflammation of tlio 
deeper layers of the skin, followed by .sloughing. It is met 
with in those who are rveakened by any cau.se, and in 
certain unhealthy constitutional states. It is accompanied 
by great constitutional disturbance ; in the early stages of 
the disease the pain is considerable. A hard llaUened 
swelling of a deep red colour is noticed on the back, 
face, or extremities. This gradually extends until in some 
instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. To- 
wards the centre of the mass numerous small opening.s form 
on the surface. From them blood and matter escape, and 
through these openings a yellow slough, of leathery con- 
sistence, can be seen. The treatment generally adopteii 
is free incisions through the mass, relieving the teicsion 
and alleviating the pain. Poultices are then applied to 
encourage the separation of the slough. After this come.s 
away a healthy ulcer is left which heals rapidly, leaving 
an indelible scar. Opium is given in order to relieve the 
pain. The patient requires supporting diet, stimulants, 
good food, and the administration of iron. Occurring as 
it does in people of an unhealthy tendency, it may in 
severe cases occasion death. Some surgeons do not inter- 
fere w'ith the knife, but give opium in large doses, ami 
allow the .slough to separate by natural processes. 

CAECAJENTE, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 2h miles from the right bank of the Jucar, in 
39” 4' N lat. and 3 31' W. long., with a station on the 
railway between Valencia and Almansa. It is inhabited 
chiefly by an agricultural population, but has a consider- 
able manufacture of linen and woollen stulfs, and silk 
thread from the silk produced in the neighbourhood. The 
town-house (a modem building), the parish church, and the 
palace of the marquis of Calzada are its principal build- 
ings. Roman remains have been found in the vicinity. 
Population, 8850. 

CARCASSONNE, the chief town of the department of 
Aude, in France, is situated on both sides of the Eiver 
Aude, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Canal 
du Sud, about 55 miles S.E. of Toulouse, on the railwa}- 
between that s.city and Narbonne, in 43” 12’ 54" N. lat 
and 2” 20' 55 E. long. On an abrupt elevation on the 
right bank of the river stands the old city, enclosed by a 
double line of ramparts and towers, and retaining the 
aspect of a mediajval fortre.ss. A portion of the inner line 
is attributed to the AHsigoths ; the rest, including the 
castle, .seems to belong to the 11th or 12th century, while 
the outer circuit has been referred mainly to the end 
of the 13th. The old cathedral of St Nazaire, which pardy 
dates from the lith century, and contains magnificent 
stained-glass windows of the Renaissance period, has been 
restored under the superintendence of Al. Viollet-le-Duc. 
On the left bank of the river, but connected with the city 
by a bridge of twelve arches, lies the new town, clean, 
well-built, and flourishing, with streets intersecting each 
other at right angles. It is surrounded by boulevards 
occupying the -site of its ramparts, and has a large e.splanade 
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foi- military manoeuvres, as well as numerous fountains and 
planted walks. As chief town of a department, and the 
seat of a bishop, Carcassonne contains court-houses and 
various public offices, an , episcopal palace, and a theological 
seminary; and among its other public buddings and insti 
tutions may be mentioned the new cathedral of St Michael, 
the town-hall, the library with upwards of 15,000 volumes, 
the exchange, the theatre, the barracks, the hospitals, the 
college, the school of design, the museum, the chamber of 
commerce, and the agricultural society. Of the various in- 
dustrial establishments the most important are the woollen 
factories,— not less than 2000 people being engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth, which is chiefly exported to the 
Levant, Barbary, and South America. Wadding, paper, 
leather, pottery, and iron wares are also produced; and 
there is a trade in wine, brandy, and fruit. A large fair 
is held in November and another on Whit-Tuesday. 
Population in 1872, 20,808 in the town, aud 23,644 in 
the commune. 


Carcassonne occupies tlie site of Carcaso, an ancient city of GaUia 
Narboncnsis, which belonged to the Volcce Tectosages. It was a 
\ilace of some importance at the time of Ctesar’s invasion, but makes 
almost no appearance in Roman history. On the disintegration of 
the empire, it fell into the hands of the Visigoths, who, in spite of 
the attacks of the Franks, especially in 585, retained possession till 
724, when they were expelled by tbe Saracens, destined in turn to 
yield before long to Charles Martel. From tbe 9th to the beginning 
of the 13th century Carcassonne formed a separate countship, which 
was brought to ruin by the attachment of Count Raymond Roger to 
the cause of the Albigenses. The city, in spite of a noble defence, 
was taken by tbe Crusaders of Simon de ilontfort in 1209, and tho 
unfortunate count perished m captivity. In 1224, his son, Ray- 
mond Trencavel 11., recovered his estates, but in 1247 he was forced 
to yield all his rights to Philip Augustus. A revolt of the city 
against the royal authority was .severely punished in 1 262, by tho 
e.xpulsion of its principal inhabitants, who were, however, permitted 
to take up their quarters on the other side of the river. This was 
the origin of the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During 
the religions wars Carcassonne several times changed hands, and it 
did not recognise Henry IV. till 1596. 


CABDAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera 
EltUaria and Amonium, belonging to the natural order 
Z ingiber acecs, the principal of whicli is Eleitaria Cardamo- 
mum, from which the true officinal or Malabar cardamom 
is derived. The Malabar cardamom plant has flag-like 
leaves, springing from an erect perennial stem, and rising 
to a height of from 6 to 1 2 feet. The fruit is an ovate- 
triangular three-celled three-valved capsule of a dirty yellow 
colour, enclosing numerous angular seeds, which form the 
valuable part of the plant. It is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of the ilalabar coast of India, and the fruits 
are procured either from wild plants or by cultivatior 
throughout Travancore, Western Mysore, and along the 
M estern Ghauts. A cardamom of much larger size fount 
grosying in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging to t 
distinct_ species, and _ described as under the name ol 
Eleitaria major; but it is no\v known to be only a varietj 
of the Malabar cardamom. In commerce, several varieties 
are distinguished according to their size and flavour. Thi 
most esteemed are known as “shorts,” a name given t( 
such capsules as are from a quarter to half an inch lon< 

f Follownns these come “short 

Ion 3 and long-longs,” also distinguished by their size 
the largest reaching to about an inch in length. The Ceyloi 
cardamorn attains a length of an inch and a half and i 
about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish pericari 
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cardamom of East Africa, the last two not being yet 
botanically described. Cardamoms generally are possessed 
of pleasant aromatic odour, and au agreeable spicy taste. 
On accouut of their flavour and stimulant properties they 
are much used with other medicines, and they form a prin- 
cipal ingredient in curries and compounded spices. In the 
North of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavour- 
ing material for cakes and liqueurs; and they are very 
extensively employed in the East for chewing with betel, ic. 

CABDAN (or, in the Italian form of the name, Caedabo), 
GiboLjVMO (1501-1576), famous as a mathematician, a 
physician, and an astrologer, born at Pavia, September 24, 
1501, was the illegitimate son of Fazio Cardano, a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself distinguished by a taste for mathe- 
matics. After a sickly childhood and a stormy boyhood, 
during which he received a very irregular education, he was 
sent to the university of Pavia, and subsequently to that of 
Padua, where he graduated in medicine. He was, however, 
excluded from the College of Physicians at Milan on account, 
of his illegitimate birth, and his first endeavours to establish 
himself in practice had so little success that he and his 
ymung wife were at one time compelled to take refuge in the 
workhouse. It is not surprising that his first book should 
have been an exposure of the-fallacies of > the faculty. A 
fortunate cure of the child of the Milanese senator Sfon- 
drato now brought him into notice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admission into the medical body. 
About this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by 
the publication of his Practice of Arithmetic, a. ot 
great merit for the time, which indirectly led to his renown 
as a mathematiciau by engaging him in a correspondence 
with Nicolo Tartaglia, an ingenious calculator who had 
discovered an important improvement in the method of 
cubic equations. This discovery Tartaglia had kept- to 
himself, but he was ultimately induced to communicate it 
to Cardan under a solemn promise that it should never 
be divulged. Cardan observed this promise in publishing 
Ms arithmetic, but when, several years afterwards, the 
isolated rule of Tartaglia had developed itself in his mind 
into a principle capable of transforming algebraical science, 
he thought himself justified in disclosing it as the ground- 
work of his owm comprehensive treatise on algebra, wliich 
appeared at Nuremberg in 1545. This memorable volume 
marks an era in the history of mathematics, being the first 
ill which the principle of cubic equations was fully ex- 
plained, and the first example of the application of alge- 
braical reasoning to geometrical problems. Its publication 
naturally involved Cardan in a violent controversy with 
Tartaglia, and it must be admitted that his conduct cannot 
be strictly justified, notwithstanding Ms ample acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations . to Ms original instructor. 
Two years previously he had published a w'ork even more 
highly regarded by his contemporaries, his celebrated 
treatise on astrology. This wiU hardly be enumerated 
in our day among his titles to fame, but it would he 
exceedingly unjust to regard it as a proof of superstition 
or weakness of mind. As a believer in astrology Cardan 
was on a level with the best minds of his age ; the distinc- 
tion consisted in the comparatively cautious spirit of h^ 
inquiries and his disposition to confirm his assertions by 
an appeal to facts, or what he believed to be such. A veiy 
considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, aud, it must in candour e 
owned, seemingly well calculated to support his theory so 
far as they extend. If the testimony is nevertheless qui c 
inadequate to its purpose, it must in fairness be con’siderc 
that the proposition of the influence of the heavenly bodies 
on human affairs appeared to Cardan’s contemporan^ 
almost a truism. From this point lof view- it may o 
understood that the book should have been intended } 
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the author as a contribution to natural science, and should 
be almost entirely free from tlie superstitious whims and 
hallucinations which, while leaving his faculties as a 
thinker and a natural philosopher almost unaffected, fre- 
quently misled him in the affairs of practical life. Nume- 
rous instances of his belief in dreams and omens may be 
collected from his writings, and he especially valued him- 
self on being one of the five or six celebrated men to 
whom, as to Socrates, had been vouchsafed the assistance 
of a guardian dmmon. 

Cardan’s authorship may have interferedwithhis medical 
practice, and he himself ingenuously confesses that he and 
his family were mainly supported during a considerable 
prrt of this period by the complaisance of a Milanese 
patrician, who allowed him to win of him at f)lay. The 
sudden loss of this resource reduced him for a time to 
penury, from which he was extricated by receiving the 
appointment of professor of medicine at Pavia. The 
publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture gave him a European renown, and procured him 
flattering offers from Pope Paul III and the king of 
Denmark, both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputa- 
tion was crowned by the publication of his great work De 
Suhtilitate lierinn, which, crude and fanciful as it may 
now appear, in his own age embodied the soundest physical 
learning of the lime and simultaneously represented its 
most advanced spirit of speculation. It was followed some 
years later by a simil'.ir treatise Be Varietate Jierum, the 
two making in effect but one book. A great portion of 
this is occupied by endeavour-s, commonly futile, to explain 
ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief interest for us 
con.sists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles 
beyond the full comprehension of the writer himself, 
and which the world was then by no means ready 
to entertain. The inorganic realm of Nature ho asserts 
to be animated no less than the organic ; all creation 
is progressive development; all animals were origin- 
ally worms; the inferior metals must be regarded as 
ciomtus natum towards the production of gold. The 
in Jefinite variability of species is implied in the remark that 
Nature is seldom content with a single variation from a 
cu-stomary type. The oviparous habits of birds are- 
e.xplaincd by their tendency to favour the perpetuation of 
the species, precisely in the manner of modern naturalists. 
Animals were not created for the use of man, but exist for 
their o\vn sakes. The origin of life depends upon cosmic laws, 
which Cardan naturally connects with lus favourite study of 
astrology. The phy.sical divergencies of mankind arise from 
the effects of climate, and the variety of human circum- 
stances in general. Cardan’s views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his 
time ; and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular 
details, is strong in its pervading sense of the unity and 
omnipotence of natural law, which renders it in some degree 
an adumbration of the course of science since the author’s 
day. It was attiicked by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan 
refuted without difficulty. 

The celebrity which Cardan Lad acquired led in the 
same year (1551) to one of the most interesting ejuaodes of 
liis life. Ills journey to Scotland as the medical adviser of 
Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews, The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint 
^vhich Cardan, under a false impression, as ho frankly 
admits, had represented himself as competent to cure. 
Failing to meet his patient at Lyons as had been arranged, 
he was induced to continue his journey to Scotland, He 
was of great service to the archbishop, whoso complaint 
proved to be asthmatical ; but the principal interest attaching 
to his e.xpedition is derived from his account of the disputes 
of the medical faculty at Paris, and of the court of Edward 


V[. of England, particulars which he had an opportunity 
of observing in going and returning. The Parisian doctors 
were disturbed by the heresies of Vesalius, who was 
beginning to introduce anatomical study from the human 
subject. _ Cardan’s liberality of temper led him to 
sympathize with the innovator. His account of Edward 
VI. ’s disposition and understanding is extremely favourable, 
and is entitled to credit as that of a competent observer 
without bias towards either side of the religious question. 
He cast the king’s nativity, and indulged in a number of 
predictions which were effectually confuted by the royal 
youtlAs death in the following year. His impressions of 
England seem to have been very pleasant. 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, 
and the rest of his life was little but a series of disasters. 
His principal misfortunes arose from the crimes and 
calamities of his sons, one of whom was an utter reprobate, 
while the tragic fate of the other overwhelmed the father 
with anguish. This sou, Giovanni Battista, also a physi- 
cian, had contracted an imprudent marriage with a girl of 
indifferent character, Brandonia Seroni, who subsequently 
proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband revenged 
himself in the Italian fashion with poison ; the deed was 
detected, and the exceptional severity of the punishment 
seems to justify Cardan in attributing it to the rancour of 
his medical rivals, with whom he had never at any time 
been on good terms. He exerted himself greatly as his 
son's advocate, but to no purpose. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputation and his practice waned ; he 
addicted himself to gaming, a vice to which he had always 
been prone ; -his- mind became unhinged, and filled with 
distempered imaginations. He was ultimately banished 
from Milan on some accusation not specified, and although 
the decree was ultimately rescinded, he found it advisable 
to accept a professorship at Bologna (1563). While resid- 
ing there in moderate comfort, and mainly occupied with 
the composition of supplements to his former works, he was 
suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, but in all pro- 
bability heresy. Though he had always been careful to 
keep on terms with the .Church, the bent of his mind had 
been palpably towards free thought, and the circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V., who then 
ruled the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised 
the functions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, 
as would appear, of some influential cardinals, Cardan was 
released, but was deprived of his professorship, prohibited 
from teaching and publishing any further, and removed to 
Rome, where ho spent his remaining j'ears in receipt of _a 
pension from the Pope. It seems to have been urged in 
his favour that his intellect had been disturbed by grief for 
the loss of his son, — an assertion to which his frequent 
hallucinations lent some countenance, though the existence 
of any serious derangeipent is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings. He occupied his time 
at Romo in the composition of his commentaries Be Vita 
Propi'ia, which, along %vitli a companion treatise Be 
Libris Propriis, is our principal authority for his biography. 
Though he had burned much, he left behind him more 
than a hundred MSS., not twenty of which have been 
printed. He died on September 20, 1576. 

Alike intellectually and morally, Cardan is one of the 
most interesting personages connected with the revival of 
science in Europe. He had no especial bent towards any 
scientific pursuit, but appears as the man of versatile 
ability, delighting in research for its own sake, and capable 
of proseefuting it to great lengths by dint of perseverance 
and sagacity. He possessed the true scientific spirit in 
perfection ; nothing, he tells us, among the ° 

France’s treasures appeared to him so worthy of admira- 
tion as a certain natural curiosity which he took for the 
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horn of a unicorn. Ifc has been injurioi^ to his fame to | 
have been compeUed to labour, partly m fields of »eseimch 
where no important discovery was then attainable, 
those where his discoveries could only serve as the step- 
ping-stones to others, by which they were inevitably eclipsed. 
>His°medical career serves as an illustration of the former 
case, and his mathematical of the latter. His “edical 
knowled<^e was wholly empirical ; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of 
anatomy, nothing more could be e.vpected than that he 
should stumble on some fortunate nostrums. As a mathc- 
mat'ician, on the other hand, he effected most important 
advances in science, but such as merely paved the way lor 
discoveries which have obscured his own. From his astro- 
no results could be expected ; but even here the scieu- 
tific character of his mind is displayed in his common sense 
treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions,” and rest quite as much upon the observa- 
tions which he supposed himself to have made in his 
practice. As frequently is the case with men incapable 
of rightly ordering their own lives, he is full of wisdom and 
sound advice for others ; his ethical precepts and practical 
rules are frequently excellent. To complete the catalogue 
of his accomplishments, he is no contemptible poet. 

The work of Cardan’s, however, which retains most 
interest for this generation is his autobiography, /Je VHa 
Propria. In its clearness and frankness of seif revelation 
this book stands almost alone among records of its class 
It may be compared with the autobiography of another 
celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto Cellini, but is 
much more free from vanity and self-consciousness, unless 
the e.xtreme caudour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form 
The general impression is highly favourable to the writer, 
whose impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation apiiear as 
mere exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imiiarted 
such strength to his domestic affections, and in the region 
of science imparted that passionate devotion to research 
which could alone have enabled him to persevere so reso- 
lutely, and effect such marked advances in such multi- 
farious fields of inquiry. 

Cardan's autobiography has been most ably condensed, and .at 
the same time supplemented by information from the goiieinl body 
of his writings and other .sources, by Professor Henry ilorley 
■ {Jerome Cardem, 185-J, if vols.). His capital treatises Ac Snitifitofc 
and Ac Varictate JScrum are combined and fully analyzed in vol. ii. 
of Bixner and &')heT's Lebenund Lehrmeinwigcn berUhinter Pliysilxi 
am Elide dcs xvi. wul am Anfange dcs xvii. Jahrhtindcrls (Siilz- 
bach, 1820). Cardan’s works were edited in ten volumes bySponius 
(Lyons, 1663). A biography was prefi.xed by Gabriel K.aude, whose 
unreasonable depreciation )ia.s unduly lowered Cardan’s character 
with po.sterity. (r, q.) 

CARDENAS, a maritime town of the island of Cuba 
c-apjtal of a district in the western department, is situated 
105 miles E. of Havana, on a bay of the northern coast, 
and has railway communication with Jlatauzas and Alont- 
alvo. There is good anchorage in the harbour, and 
number of long wharves stretch out from the shore. The 
most important article of export is the sugar from the 
neighbouring district, — of which, in 1873, 13,0DG tons were 
sent to Europe, and 69,364 to America. Thou»-h only 
founded ill 1828, Cardenas had in 1861 12,910 inhabitants- 
and at present, in spite of the troubled condition of the 
Bland, the number is calculated at about 11,000, of whom 
u 00 are whites, 2800 slaves, and the rest free negroes 
in 18o0 the town was plundered by general Lonez. 

_ CARDIFF (the “Gaer,” or castle on the Taff), a muni- 
cipal and prliamentary borough in the county of Gla- 
rnorpn, 170 miles from London by the Great Western 
Railway, m 51° 28' N. lat. and 3” 1 O' W. lane:. This towm is 


the chief emporium of the coalatid iron trade of South Wales, 
and is remarkable for its rapid progress and development. 
The population of the parliamentary borough, by the 
census of 1871, was 56,911 and since that date it lia,s 
argely increased. There is a striking contrast of dirty 
narrow thoroughfares and the wide streets of new houses 
now opening up in the modern quarter of the town. 

Historically, Cardiff is well known, but the castle 
remains and the old church of St John and its noble 
pinnacled tower are almost the only remnants of antiquity. 
The ancient walls and gates, Biackfriare and Greyfriats, 
have been swept away, ami the old church of .St Mary, 
finer than any local cluirclies that succeeded was washed 
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away by the sea. The Arthurian legend of the Sparron^ 
hawk refers tc Cardiff. Its position between the rnci^ 
Taff and Rhymney, and also between the mountaiua an ^ 
the sea, marked it out, probably for the Romans, certain y 
for the Normans, as a fortified station. In the year 
Henry I. having taken prisoner his brother Robert duke o 
Normandy, imprisoned him in Cardiff Castle for tven } 
six years until liis death in 113-1. Contrary to the pre 
valent tradition he was most probably treated with kid 
ness, and perm' Aed at times to change his abode. Id ® 
time of the Cz/il War Charles I. came to Cardiff, ' 
castlf! was alternately occupied by Royalists and Faf 
mentarians. There was severe fighting at St Fagans i^ 
the neighbourhocTd. In 1661 we find the Carditf ddfho^‘ 
complaining of being ruined by the competition of 
neighbouring town of Caerphilly, but Caerphilly Castle | 
ruined and the town decayed, while Cardiff has grea y 
flourished. The local histories are full of the succession o 
different owners of the castle until the lordship of Glamor^a 
passed by marriage to the Bute family. The castle occupie-s 
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a quadrangular space, aud v/as probably once surrounded 
by earthworks, except towards the river. The area within 
the walls was 10 acres, within the counterscarp of the 
moat 13 acres. The mound within the great enclosures has 
the remains of the keep, or the White Tower, On the 
town or south side of the court are the Black or Curthosc 
tower, the scene of Duke llobert’s imprisonment, and the 
gateway. The castle was once of enormous strength, and 
so constructed to resist the incursions of the Welsh. The 
Lodgings or habitable part are now undergoing extensive 
demolition and reconstruction. Under the advice of 
“ Capability Brown” the whole structure was modernized, 
and many precious remains swept away, A thorough rc- 
.storation is now in progress under the care of Jlr Burgess. 
The new clock tower is a gorgeous e.xample of most thorough 
ornamentation. On the side of the Tali', opposite to the 
castle grounds, are the So[)hia Gardens, given to the town 
by the late marchioness of Bute. 

There is a great deal of activity and jmblic .spirit in 
Cardiff. The gas, sanitary, and water arrangements are 
excellent. There are both public library aud infirmary, and 
plans for new^ and enlarged buildings for both institutions 
are in progress. The e.xports of Cardiff' are almost entirely 
coal and iron ; the imports, insignificant in comparison, are 
mainly iron ore, esparto fibre for paper-making, timber, aud 
corn. 

At the commencement of the present century Cardiff 
possessed a population which scarcely amounted to 1000, 
and was nob even called a port. It was simply designated 
as a “ creek ” attached to the great port of Bristol. The 
peculiar resources of the district were not unknown or 
neglected, and it is interesting to Jiotice the first rudimentary 
steps in their development. Coal was brought down from 
the hills aud valleys on the backs of mules. The burdens 
were laid down at a primitive quay, where vessels of small 
tonnage awaited them to carry the cargo to Bristol or other 
ports. The iron was transported in waggons of 2 tons, and 
to avoid delays from frost, snow, aud storms, the minerals, 
as much as possible, were brought down in the summer 
aud stocked for the winter. In the American War guns 
made by contract were brought down to the primitive quay 
which long retained the name of Cannon Wharf. The 
first stage in the progress of the town w.-is marked by the 
construction of the Glamorganshire Canal from ilerthyr 
Tydvil to the sea. It dreipped from luck to lock some 
500 feet in the course of its 25 mile journey to a certain 
seapond capable of holding vessels of 200 tons burden. 
Thu dock had only been formed a few years when the second 
marquis of Bute came into possession of his Welsh property. 
He held some 25,000 acres of the Glamorganshire hills, 
teeming with mineral treasures, and between Cardiff and 
the shore line he owned a tract of marshy waste. It is to 
the Bute family that Cardiff is mainly indebted for its 
])rosperity. Lord Bute contemplated the construction of 
large docks, and in the course of twenty years he made 
great progress with his plans, staking, it is sifid, the whole 
of his fortune on the result. 

In 1830 the first bill was obtained for the construction 
of a dock, which has been truly termed the “cradle” of 
Cardiff, 'fflie waters of the Tail' were partially diverted 
as a “feeder” for an artificial stream. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in connecting the dock, which was 
considerably above low-water mark with the waters of the 
channel, but these were overcome by Sir William Cubitt. 
In 1839 the west dock was opened with great rejoicings. 
It became evident that additional accommodation would 
soon bo required. The lucrative Taff Vale Kailway had 
been formed, incessantly pouring the mineral treasures of 
the hills into the harbour of Cardiff, and the western side 
of the dock wiis ceded to their use. This company also 


promoted a dock under the headland of Penarlh. Later 
the Khymney Railway was constructed, and gave additional 
development to the coal trade. The great marquis, the 
second founder of Cardiff', who died somewhat suddenly in 
1848, provided that the contingency of his death should not 
disturb his schemes. He left his estatesiu trust, nominally for 
fifteen hundred years, for carrying out his design for making 
Cardiff a great seaport. The trustees during the twenty 
years’ minority of his successor achieved great works. It was 
resolved in 1851 that the cast dock should he commenced. 
The demand for accommodation increased so rapidly that the 
plan of the dock was repeatedly enlarged. This second dock 
covers 45 acres ; the width is partly 300, aud partly 500 
feet ; the total length is 4300 feet, the width of the sealock 
is 55 feet] the length between the gates is 220 feet. In 
1 8G4 further schemes of enlargement were brought for\rard. 
In 18G8 a low-water pier was opened by Lord Bute ou 
his coming of age. In 1874 a south basin was opened ; 
its area is twelve acres, and the irou-wrougbt gates have 
a larger superficial area than any similar works in existence. 
The new basin acts as a dock, and in some degree relieves 
the pressure for accommodation until the contemplated 
additional doclc is constructed. The scene on the wharves 
is very stirring. There is a network of railways about 
the docks, giving direct communication to every part of 
the kingdom. The railways bring the minerals from the 
mouths of the pits ; there are enormous staiths, hydraulic 
lifts being often used for shipping the coals, and stcam- 
craues to discharge the enormous ballast of arriving ships. 
What Cardiff’ needs for its full development is au import 
trade, in the place of the ballast, but attempts in this way 
have nob hitherto been very successful, and the New York 
line of steamers has been given up. Cardiff remains the 
greatest entrepGt for the smokeless coal which has been 
found the best for steamers in all the navies of the world, 
aud in export ranks next to Newcastle. The docks owe 
all their importance to the minerals on the hills, and the 
means of transit that have been devised from the hills to 
the shore. The e-xpendituro ou the docks, including the 
new works, will ho from two to three millions ; the expen- 
diture ou railways is about the same, aud the capital 
invested in the collieries is about twenty-fivo millions. 
The business of the port, though subject to fluctuations, 
steadily increases. In 1839 the amount of iron shipped 
at the port was 1200 tons, and of coal 45G2. In 1848 the 
sliipments of iron had advanced to 70,805 tons, and those 
of coal to G 15,1 11 tons. In 1870, however, the weight 
of iron loaded at Cardiff amounted to 315,649 tons, and 
that of coal and patent fuel, which in the meantime had 
become an article of export, to 2,177,518 tons. The 
amount of coal exported in 1871 was 2,9/9,843 tons, and 
in 1872, 3,557,240 tons. 

Tho villages in the neighbourhood of Cardiff,— Eoath- 
Maiudu, Canton, LlandalF,— are now its suburbs and nearly 
absorbed in the town, Of these the most interesting is 
Llandaff, a kind of minor Clifton to Cardiff. Ihe remark- 
able cathedral, tho seat of tho earliest English bishopric, 
gives tho tiniest city in Britain its title. It is a little 
old-world village on the outskirts of Cardiff, with the 
Coplcstone cross, tho remains of the bishop s fortified 
palace, superseded by a modern country-house and a group 
of neat ecclesiastical buildings. For more than a hunmed 
yeans the cathedral was left to neglect and decay, iho 
aisles were roofless, grass grew in the nave, the ivy came 
through the window.s, and storms were increasingly laying 
waste the edifice. At the expense of many thousand 
ijounds a satisfactory restoration was effected, and a re- 
opening took place in 18C9. The cathedral is nobly 
situated near the Taff, where it is broad and wooded, and 
almost entirely screened by tho ridges. a.) 
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CARDIGAN'. County of, or Caediganshihe, a mari- 
time county in South. Wales, is bounded on the N. by 
Merioneth, on the E. by Montgomery, Radnor, and Brecon, 
on the S. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and on the W. 
by the Irish Sea. Its greatest length from south to 
north is about 30 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west about 40 miles ; but these dimensions give a 
very imperfect idea of its size, as it almost exactly repre- 
sents in figure a “ half-boot,” the line of the sole being 
from east to west, with the toe at the extreme west. It 
possesses an area of 693 square miles, or 443,387 acres, 
and is, therefore, the fifth in size of the Welsh counties. 

The whole area of this county is occupied by the lower 
Silurian geological formation. It does not, therefore, 
possess mines of coal, or iron, or limestone ; but, as if to 
compensate for this want, it is the richest of all the Welsh 
counties in its metalliferous lodes. Its lead mines have 
long been famous,; and it was from the profits of his min- 
ing speculations, carried on chiefly in this county, that the 
celebrated Sir Hugh Myddelton was enabled to cany out 
his gigantic project for supplying London with water, by 
means of the New River. The Lisburne, Goginan, Cwm 
Ystwith, and other mines still yield largely, and have been 
sources of great profit to the adventurers. Some of the 
lead raised is very rich in silver; and in the 17th century 
the quantity of silver obtained was so considerable, that, 
by virtue of letters-patent, a mint existed for coining it on 
' the spot. 

Cardiganshire is exceedingly wild and mountainous ; 
but the mountains generally have little of grandeur in their 
character, Plinliramon itself, in spite of its height, being 
singularly deficient in boldness of outline. There is a 
considerable tract of flat land lying along the sea coast, 
especially towards the south-west, the general aspect .of 
which is so dreary and desolate, that it has been called, 
and with good reason, the desert of Wales. In that district 
it is almost possible to travel 30 miles in a straight line 
without seeing a house, or a road, or a human being. The 
principal mountains are Plinlimmon, just within the county 
boundary on the north-east, rising to the height of 2469 
feet, and Tregaron mountain, near Tregaron, in the south- 
east, 1778 feet in height. Few of the others exceed 1000 
feet in elevation. 


The vale of Teifi presents views of great beauty an 
interest, especially iis it approaches the sea. The valler 
of the Aeron, the Ystwith, and the Rheidol, also presei 
scenes of great beauty, especially the last, in which is tl 
famous Devil’s Bridge, with the falls of the Rheidol or 
of the most celebrated pieces of Welsh scenery. ’ 
The county abounds in lalres and rivers. The chief ( 
the latter is the Teifi, which rises in a lake of the san 
name (Llyn Teifi), about 8 miles north-east of Tre"aron 
flowing through the centre of the county, in a soutb-we; 
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The climate on the coast is mild and salubrious, but 
suffers from an excess of rain. The climate of the iiill 
country is cold, wet, and bleak. The cultivated crops con- 
sist of wheat, oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes ; and in 
the lower districts on the coast, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberaeron, Llanrhystyd, and Cardigan, good crops 
are raised ; and at the last-named, as well as at Lampeter, ' 
great improvements are now being effected, by means of 
the Government Drainage Bill, in draining and improving 
several large estates. In 1873 there were 2038 holdings 
of an acre and upwards, and 1278 of less size, — the average 
extent being 118 acres, while that of all AVales is 74i acres. 
Seven holdings exceeded 5000 acres, and none extended to 
30,000 acres. It is calculated that one-half of the lands 
are enclosed. The hill district is entirely occupied with 
wild heathy pastures, which, are stocked with the small 
mountain sheep of the country, and with herds of ponies 
and cattle, which are annually, drafted off by dealers to he 
fattened in the more fertile districts of Wales or England. 
Cardiganshire has long been famous for its breed of horses, 
and for these high prices are obtained from English dealers, 
who now visit the farms in considerable numbers. 

The following tables shorv the acreage of particular crops, 
and the numbers of live stock in the years 1872 and 


1875 

Oats. 

1572.. .. 31,411 

1875.. .. 30,540 


Barley. ‘Wheat. 
25,8-49 8430 

24,360 8459 


Gieen Grass under 
Cl ops. rotation. 

14,739 40,505 

13,653 37,991 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

1872 11,762 56,565 203,619 23,739 

1875 12,745 61,535 205,346 , 20,688 

Black cattle, sheep, pigs, butter, barley, oats, woollen 
manufactures, slates, and lead and lead ore form the prin- 
cipal articles of export. 

The I’ailways within the county are the Cambrian, by 
means of which access is given to Aberystwdth from all 
parts of the kingdom, and a line through Tregaron and 
Lampeter, and by way of Pencader to Carmarthen. At 
present the county town is without any railway corarau- 
uicatiou. 

The principal towns are — Cardigan, Aberaeron (at which, 
in consequence of its central situation, the county sessions 
are held), Aberystwith, Llanbadarn Fawr, Tregaron, Lam- 
peter, and Adpar, — which last is the name given to the 
portion of Newcastle Emlyn on the Cardigan side of 
the Teifi. The county, which contains 97 parishes, is in 
the diocese of St David’s; and at Lampeter there is a 
college for the education of the Welsh clergy. _ It returns 
one member to Parliament, and has done so since 1536. 
The political influence is divided between the families of 
Porvell of Nant-Eos (Conservative) and Pryse of Gogerddaii, 
Pryse of Peithyll, Lloyd of Coedmore, and the earl of 
Lisburne (Liberal). Constituency in 1875, 4503^ The 
annual value of real property paying income tax is £256, 07b. 

The loopulation of the county by the census of 1871 was 
,73,441, giving an average of 105'2 persons to a square 
mile, or 6 '3 acres to each person. Of the total number 
33,396 were males, and 40,045 females, showing an unusual 
disproportion of the sexes, in the great excess of females. 
This may be perhaps accounted for by the emigration of men 
to the mining districts, especially Glamorganshire, where 
the excess of males would just balance the deficiency ni 
Cardi^n, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. The number of 
inhabited houses in 1871 was 16,420, uninhabited 741, 
and building 76, — giving an average of 23’6 inhabited 
houses to a square mile, and 4'-4 persons to each house. 
The following table gives the census returns for the last 
fifty years : — 


1S21 57,784 

1831 64,780 

1841 68,766 


1851 70,/ 90 

1861 72,243 

1871 73.441 


CARD 

The women may often be seen dressed in the picturesque 
costume of Wales, and haying their heads surmoulited by the 
high-crowned broad-brimmed hat. llany curious customs 
and superstitions still survive. On the occasion of a 
marriage, a “ bidder ” goes from house to house inviting the 
inmates to the wedding. It- is e.vpccted that all the guests 
are to bring presents of money and provisions. The 
marriage always takes place on a Saturday ; but the guests 
assemble on Friday \vith their presents. All these are set 
down on paper, that repayment may bo made if demanded; 
but this seldom happens. The furnishing of the bride is 
also brought home on this day. On Saturday ten or twenty 
of the nian’s friend.s who are best mounted go to demand 
the bride. She is placed on a horse, behind her father, 
^vho rides off as fast as ho can. He is soon, however, over- 
taken. Presents continue to bo received on Saturday and 
Sunday, and on ^Monday they are sold, and sometimes 
with the money received realize £50 or £00. 

There are numerous British and Homan antiquities in 
the county, consisting of crondeclis, tumuli, camps, and 
stations, and also the remains of a Homan road (the Sarn 
Helen) about four niilcs from Tregaron, and the Homan 
town Loveutiuin at Llanio. 

The castles of Aberystwith, Cardigan, and Newcastle 
Emlyn are interesting ruins, and the remains of Strata 
Florida Abbey arc among the most beautiful of the eccle- 
siastical antiquities of South Wales. The church of Llan- 
badarn Fawr (once the seat of u bishopric) is a fine 
example of a severe typo of Early English architecture, and 
the collegiate church of Llanddewi Bred marks the site of 
the synod in which, according to the legend, St David 
confuted the Pelagians. 

The early history of the district is obscure, but at the 
time of the Homan invasion it was tenanted by the Demotm, 
a Celtic tribe, within whoso limits was comprised the 
greater portion of the soutli-west of Wales ilingled with 
it, though living at perpetual variance, was a Gaelic popu- 
lation (drawn, probably, from Ireland), which in the Cth 
century had got the U[»por hand, and in turn was subdued 
by the sons of Cunedda, who came as liberators from 
North Britain. One of tho.se sons was Caredig, who con- 
quered and gave the name to the province of Caredigion, 
which was nearly co-o.xtensivo with the present county of 
Cardigan. In the 8th century it formed part of the 
dominion of Sitsylt (from whom it received the name of 
Soissyltwg), and was hotly disputed by the descendants of 
his sons and daughter. Ultimately it fell to the latter, and 
at tho close of the 1 Ith century had been reduced to sub- 
mission to the Norman sway, from which, in spite of short- 
lived successes, it never escaped. 

Cardigan was one of tho counties involved in tho 
singular disturbances known as the Hebocca riots. 

CAiiDiGjVJf, a market town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of England, the capital of tho county of 
tho same name, is situated on tho south-east of Cardigan 
Bay, about 00 miles by rail from Carmarthen, at tho 
mouth of the Teifi, which there divides tho county from 
Pembrokeshire, Tho houses are mostly constructed of slate 
rock; and the streets are narrow, steep, and irregular. 
The principal structures are tho church of St- Mary’s, a tino 
and spacious edifice of considerablo aiitiquity, the county 
jail, erected in 1798, tho national school dating from 1848, 
and a large block of buildings which includes a town hall, 
an exchange, ' a grammar school, a public library, and 
various markets. Besides being tho commercial centre of 
a pretty extensive district, Cardigan engages in tho coasting 
trade and tho tisiierics, and exports slates, oats, barley, and 
butter. Its harbour is unfortunately obstructed by a bar, 
so that the entrance is dangerous for vessels of more than 
300 tdns burden, except at high spring tides, when it is 
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passable for vessels drawing 15 to 18 feet of water The 
imports in 1874 were valued at .£3035, the exports at £52. 
The borough, in conjunction with Aberystwith, Lampeterj 
and Adpar, has returned one member to Parliament since 
1836; and in 1874 the district had a constituency of 
1981. Tho population in 1871 was 3461 in the municipal 
borough, and 4939 in the parliamentary, which is partly 
in Pembrokeshire. 

Cardigan, called by tho "Welsh Aberteifi, fiom its position at tlic 
mouth of tho river, hrst rose into inijiormnce about the time of tlic- 
Norinau conquest. ^ In 1130 tho English army, under Kandoipli, 
earl ot Chester, sull'cred a severe defeat in tlie neighbourhood at the 
hands of the Welsli. The town was forlilied by Itliys ap Grylfydd, 
prince of Soutli AVales, to whom was also ascribed tho foundation 
of the castle, which is still represented by a few ruins near the 
bridge. His grandson Slaelgwn razed tho eastlo to the ground, and 
ravaged the town ; but tho effects of bis vengeance were Jiot long 
after repaired, and the eastlo continued to be a post of some import- 
aneo down to tho Parliamentary wars, when it was held for a while 
by the Kqyalist.forecs. In tho neighbourhood tliero was, before tlio 
lleformution, a small priory of iienedictino monks, whicli, as -a 
privato_ dwellni)' iu_ the 17th century, obtained some celebrity as 
the residence ot Oriuda (Catherine Philip.s), tho friend of Jeremy 
Taylor. About a mile and a half distant was tho more important 
priory of St Dogmael ; and about threo miles up the river are tho 
ruins of Cilgerran Castle. 

CARDIGAN, James Thomas Beudeneex, seventu 
EARL OE (1797-1868), and Baron Brudenell in the peerage 
of Euglaud, lieutenaut-geiioral, was the eldest surviving son 
of the sixth earl, and was born at Hatnbledon in Hamp- 
shire, October 16, 1797. He studied for several terms at 
Christ Church, Oxford; and in 1818 entered Parliament 
as member for tho borough of Marlborough under the 
patronage of Lord Ailesbury. Ho entered the army in 
182-1 as cornet in tho 8th Hussars, and was promoted in 
1832 to be lieutenant-colonel in tho loth Hussars. With 
this regiment ho made himself one of tho most unpopular 
of commanding ollicoi-s. He gave the reins to his natural 
overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating his men 
with excessive rigour and indulging iu unscrupulous licenti- 
ousness. Within two years ho held 105 courts-martial, and 
made more than 700 arrests, although tho actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men. In consequence of one 
of liis numerous personal quarrels, ho left the regiment iu 
1834 ; but two years later, at tho urgent entreaty of his 
father, ho was reinstated in the army, and appointed to 
the command of tho 1 1th Hussars. He played the same 
part as before, and was censured for it ; but he was allowed 
to retain his post, and tho discipline and equipnient of his 
regiment, iu which ho took great pride, received high 
eommendatiou from the duke of Wellington. Ho suc- 
ceeded to the peerage ou tho death of his father iu August 
1837. In September 1840 Lord Cardigan fought a duel, 
on Wiinhledoii Common, with Captain Tuckett, an oflicer 
of his regiment. The latter was wounded, and Lord 
Cardigan was tried before the Hou.so of Lords on a charge 
of feloniously shooting his adversary. But tho trial was a 
mere .sham, and on a trivial technical ground ho was 
acquitted. In 1854, at the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
tho earl of Cardigan wa.s appointed to the command of tlu- 
light cavalry brigade, with tho rank of major-general, and 
ho .spent a very largo sum in' tho purchase of horses ami 
on tho equipment of his regiment. He took a prominent 
part in tho curly actions of the campaign, and displayed 
throughout tho greatest personal courage and the greatest 
recklessnc.ss in exposing, his men. Tho feat which made 
hi.s name famous was tho charge of his brigade, nuinboring 
GOO men, on a body of Russian heavy cavalry^ 3600 in 
number at tho battle of Balaclava (October 25, lSo4). 
Ho forced his way through the enemy, but half his men 
and horses were left dead on the field, Ihe chaige, 
celebrated by Tennyson in his well-known lyric, has been 
tho subject of much conti'oversy, — some critics having an ej e 
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only to the splendid daring and unquestioning obedience 
to orders, and others seeing only a foolhardy and unjustm- 
able throwing away of valuable lives. At the close of the 
war the earl was created K.C.B., and was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry, and this post he held till 

1860. Ill 1859 he w.as promoted colonel of the 6th 
Ilragoon Guards, but was transferred in the following 
year to the command of his former regiment, the 11th 
Sussars. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general in 

1861. He was twice married, in 1826 and in 1858, but 
had no children. On his death, which took place at 
Deene Park, Northamptonshire, on the '28th of March 
1868, the titles passed to his relative, the marquis of Ailes- 
bury. 

CARDINAL, the uame of the highest dignity in the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Very varjdng statements are 
found in the ecclesiastical historians respecting the origin 
of the name, the period at which it was first used, and the 
persons to whom it was applied iu the earliest time of its 
use. This uncertainty is easily explained by the fact that 
both the thing and the name were at no time appointed 
and created, but grew up by succe.ssive and mainly abusive 
cucroachments legitimatized by usance, and from time to 
time more formally by Papal briefs and bulls. There can 
be little doubt that the word was originally applied to 
priests in the same sense in which it was and is applied to 
other things, as synonymous with “principal,” that on 
which a thing hinges (cardo, a hiiige).^ The other ideas 
which have been put forward, — as that the priests so termed 
attended the pontiff when celebrating mass, standing at 
the corners {cardvies) of the altar, that cardinal priests 
were those refugees from persecution who were received 
and “ incardiiiated ” into the clerical body of chvrrches more 
happily circumstanced, and some others — maybe deemed the 
fanciful inventions of later writers in search of originality. 
What priests those were, who iu fact or by privilege used 
this title in the earliest ages of the church, is a much 
larger and more debatable question, on which scores of 
volumes have’ been written. If, however, a guide is to be 
chosen, no safer can be found than Bingham," who says, 
when pointing out that archpresbyters were by no means 
the same thing as cardinal presbyters, that the use of the 
term cardinal cannot be found in any genuine writer before 
the time of Gregory the Great (t 604). For, saj^s he, 
the Roman Council, on which alone Bellarmiue relies to 
prove the word to have had a greater antiquity, is a meiu 
figment. For the authorities for an earlier use of the term, 
•such as they are, the reader may consult Gaetano Moroni’s 
Dizionario at the word Cardinal. As regards the term 
“ genuine ” in Bingham’s statement, it may be mentioned 
that both Baronius and Bellarmine regard the council said 
to have been held at Rome by Sylvester I. in 324 as 
genuine. Van Espen, on the other hand, considers it to be 
apocryphal. Further, in alluding to the origin of the 
name, Bingham notices the opinion of Bellarmine that the 
word was first applied to certain principal churches, and 
remarks that others have supposed that those amoug the 
priests in populous cities who were chosen from among the 
rest to be a council for the bishop were first called 
cardinals. And Stillingfleet^ says, — “Wh en afterwards 

' Eugemus IT. writing in 1431, says. “As the door of a house 

so the See of tlio Universal Apostolical Church 
rests ..nd is supported on this institution.” Cave, in his article rm 
AnaiUsi^’ the Roman lihrarian (Scr. EccL, vol. ii. p. 56 col ii 1 
quo.es the words of Pope Leo (about S IS) respecting him~“P/-« 5 v/'CT 
cnrdinis jjostri cptan nos in tilulo B. Marcelli Mart, almte pint 
that is to sav, continues Cave, that that Church 
"pccially entrusted to him, that he might continually he busied iu tli 
uaro of It, lanquamjanua in cardins sun. ^ 

= Bctl. Ai-.tiq., hk. ii. ch. 19, sec. 18. 
ircaicoii, pt. u. ch. G, 
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these titles* were much increased, those presbyters that 
were placed in the ancient titles, which were the chief 
among them, were called Cardinales Presbyteri, which 
tvere looked on as the chief of the chrgy, and therefore 
were the chief members of the council of presbyters to the 
bishop.” Stillingfleet appears, however, to have been think 
iiig exclusively of Rome. Various other churches in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain — as Bourges, Metz, ■ 
Ravenna, Fermo, Salerno, Naples, Cologne, Gompostella^ 

&e., — claimed the title of cardinal for their canons as by 
pri-^ege, in most cases probably usurped and not 
granted. But the name appears gradually to have been 
understood to appertain only to those w'hom the pope 
specially created cardinals. And at last, in 1667, Pope 
Pius V. definitively decreed that none should assume the 
title of cardinal save those created such by the Roman 
pontifl’, and the word from that time to this has been 
exclusively so applied. 

If the origin and early use of the term cardinal is obscure, SaredcJ- 
the institution of a collegiate body consisting of cardinals 
and of none other is yet more so. There seem to be traces 
of such a conception in the life of Leo IIL (t 816) 
written by Anastasius the librarian. And Moroni cites 
many passages from various authors and documents between 
the above date and 1100, with a view of showing that, at 
all events, by the end of that time the body of cardinals 
was recognized as a collegiate corporation. But his 
citations seem to jirove rather the reverse. Nor do_we 
reach solid ground in this respect till we. come to the bull 
“Postquam”® of Sixtus V. (3d December 1585) which 
finally regulates the composition of the Sciffro ColUgio. 

By this instrument seventy is fixed as the maximum 
number of tbe sacred coUege “after the example of the 
seventy elders appointed by God as counsellors of Moses.” 

Nor has the number ever been exceeded since that time, 
though it is expressly laid down by the authorities on the 
subject, that no canonical disability exists to 'prevent the 
pope from exceeding that number should he see fit to do 
so. By the same bull “ Postquam," it is also provided 
that the seventy of the Sacred College should consist of sA 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons. The six cardinal bishops are the bishops of the 
sees l}dng immediately around Rome. The fifty cardinal 
priests take their “ titles ” from the principal churches in 
Rome, but are many of them bishops or archbishops of 
distant sees, and four must he by regulation memhers 
(usually the “ generals ”) of the monastic orders. The 
fourteen deacons take their titles .from the “deaconries 
established in the earliest ages of the Church for the assist- 
ance and protection of the widows and orphans of the 
faithful. It may be added here that Sixtus V., by the 
above-mentioned bull, decrees that if any person created 
a cardinal be not iu deacon’s orders, he must receive them 
Within the year. But “ dispensations,” by virtue of which 
the dignity has been held for many years by men not even 
in deacons’ orders, have been common. If any cardiiw 
should be in such a position at the time of the Pope’s deal , 
he cannot enter conclave or participate in the election, unless 
by immediately qualifying himself by taking orders. 

As the institution of cardinals was entirely arbitrary aa 
an abuse, so, despite the shadow of an attempt to find j 

make a raisoii, d’etre for their existence iu the assignmen 
of such dignities to certain special sees and churches in am 

■* T.e., those principal incumbencies which from the eavlic.st 
the Church of Home hatl been so called, — a use of the ivord ot ^ 
a curious survival may he traced in the common phrase a ti * ‘ 
holy orders.” 

® See, however, Cave, Script. Eccl. Itisi. Lit., vbl. ii. P- 32k 
says that about the middle of the 31th century they were enroce” 
sunt)j in an Apostolic College, 
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aroaiid Rome, their connection with those churches very | 
soon became purely nominal and formal ; and everything 
connected with the selection of them depended wholly on 
the will of the pontiff. hTot .so, as will be seen presently, 
their prerogatives when they had been created. And the 
limits, which might be supposed to have bounded the field 
from which the Pope could select the objects of his favour, 
became, constantly enlarged. A few only of the many 
instances of creations illustrating this fact which are on 
record can bo here mentioned. Clement VL, in 1348, 
created his nephew Peter Roger cardinal when he was 
seventeen. Si.vtus IV., in 1-177, created John of Aragon 
cardinal at the age of fourteen, and at the same time his 
nephew Raflaelle Riario who was seventeen. Innocent 
VIII. (t 1492) created Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., cardinal at fourteen, his eminence having been 
Apostolic Protonotary ever since he was seven ! Ippolite 
d’Este had been au archbishop for the last nine years, when 
Ale.Kander VI. created him cardinal in his seventeenth year. 
Alfred' of Portugal was made cardinal by Leo X. when he 
was seven years old, on condition, however, that he should 
not assume the outward insignia of the dignity till he 
should be fourteen. The same pontiff made John of Lorraine 
cai’dinal at twenty, Ale.xander VL having previously made 
him coadjutor of the bishop of Metz at four years old. 
Clement VII. made Odet di Coligny cardinal at twelve. 
Paul III. Faruese (t 1549), created his nephew Alexander 
Farnese cardinal at fourteen ; his grandson Guido Ascanio 
Sforza, the son of his daughter C'ostanza, at sixteen ; his 
cousin Niccold .Qaetani at twelve; his relative Giuiio 
Feltre della Rovere, at eleven ; and a second grandson, 
Ranuccio Farnese, at fifteen, having made him archbishop 
of Ifaples the year before. Paul also created Charles of' 
Lorraine, brother of Mary Queen of Scots, cardinal at 
twenty-two, although he had a brother in the Sacred 
College at the time, which is contrary to the constitutions 
and the decree of one of the Pope's predecessors. But this 
is only one out of a hundred facts which demonstrate the 
futility of the attempt to bind the hands of one infallible 
autocrat by the rules enacted by his predecessors. Sixtus 
V. (t 1590), a great reformer of abuses, made his nephew 
Alexander Peretti cardinal at fourteen. Paul V. (t 1621) 
created Maurice of Savoy cardinal at fourteen. Carlo de’ I 
Medici at nineteen, and Ferdinand of Austria at ten. 
Clement XII. (t 1740) made Luigi di Borbone archbishop 
of Toledo and cardinal at the age of eight. And, lastly, 
Pius VII. (f 1823) created a second Luigi di Borbone, 
the son of the above-mentioned archbishop of Toledo, 
cardinal at twenty-three. The list of such creations might 
bo much extended. Previously to the publication of the 
bull “ Postc|uam ” by Sixtus V, the number of the Sacred | 
College ^ivas extremely variable. John XXII., requested 
in 1331 to make two French cardinals, replied that there 1 
were only twenty cardinals’ hats, that seventeen of these 
were already French, and that he could, therefore, only 
make one more. At the death of Clement VL (1352) the 
cardinals determined that their number should not exceed 
twenty. Urban VL (+ 1389) created a great number; 
and we find the college making representations to Pius 11. 
(+ 1464) to the efl'ect that the dignity of the purple was 
diminished by such e.xcess. Sixtus IV. (+ 1484), how- 
ever, multiplied the number of his creations to an 
unexampled extent; and Alexander VL (t 1503) 
exceeded him. Leo X. created thirty-one cardinals at one 
batch, leaving at his death sixty-five, a number unpre- 
cedented up to that time. Paul III., however, created 
seventy-ono. But Paul IV. (+ 1559) issued the bull j 
called “ Compactum,” by which it was decreed that the j 
number of cardinals should never exceed forty. His 
immediate successor, however, Pius TV, (t 1565) raised j 
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the number to forty-six. In 1590 came the final settle- 
ment at seventy by Sixtus V., as kis been said. 

Many volumes have been written on the differeut foriu-s .\iatwtr 
used by the popes in the creation of cardinals in differeut iait cere- 
ages, and many more still larger treatises tx projex.io on the 
strictly ecclesiastical, as well as what may be more properly 
called the social, portions of the accustomed ceremonial. 

But it must suffice here to characterize very geuerally the 
differences rvhich have prevailed from ago to age in the first 
respect, and to say but a few words on the .second head. 

Tbo_ general tendency of the changes which have taken 
place in the methods used for the creation of cardinals 
may bo very shortly stated. They have been such as 
indicate the steadily increasing absolutism of the pontilfs. 

A proclamation to the congregation including an invitation 
to any person to state any ground of objection known to 
him soon gave place to a real consultation of the college 
by the Pope, and a real assent on the part of the cardinals 
to the proposed new nominations, whicli in its turn 
dwindled off at a very early period to a mere form of asking 
and receiving consent. In the earlier centuries the crea- 
tions almost always took place on the first Wedne.-^day of 
the QuaCtro Tempora,'^ and generally in the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. 'I’here, after the Inlroil and 
collect of the ilass had been said, a reader ascended the 
pulpit and proclaimed the intended creation of such and 
such persons, ending with an invitation precisely similar 
to that used in our churches in the publication of banns 
of marriage, and a real inquiry followed the statement of 
any objector. At a later period the Pope asked of the 
cardinals assembled in secret consistory whether in their 
opinion there .should be a creation of cardinals, and of how 
many I And a deputation, was sent to the residence of 
any cardinals who might be ill to bring back tbeir replies 
to the same questions. Then, satisfactory answers having 
.been obtained from at least the majority, the Pope said 
“ Forietur nuda cathedra.” The chair was brought, and 
placed at his right hand. Thereupon all the cardinals 
rose, and stood ranged against the wall at a distance out 
of earshot of the Papal throne. The dean of the Sacred 
College placed himself in the cinpty chair, and the Pope 
told him in a low voice whom lie purposed to create, add- 
ing “ Quid vohis viddur 7 ” One by one all present were 
similarly interrogated, and then the Pope said aloud, “ Deo 
gralias liabeinus de jtei'eonis creandis concordiam omnium 
fratrum,” or “ quasi omnium, ” or “ mojarh partis, ” as 
the case might be. And then ^the pontiff at once pro- 
claimed the new dignitaries: — ‘‘.Auctoritate Dei Omnipo- 
tends. Sanctorum Apostolorum Fetri et Pauli, el nostra 
creamus Sanctee Romance Ecclesice Cardinales Preshyteros 
qiddem . . . jX. N. . . . Diuconos vero ... X. X. . . . 
cum dispensationibus, derogadonihus, et clausidis^ neecssariis 
et oppordinis.” He then thrice made the sign of the 
cross, saying as he did so, “ lu nomine Fatris, Jt., 

Amen,” and the consistory was at an end. 

In later times the proclamation having been made in 
consistory by the simple announcement, “ llabemits j ratres ^ 
so and so, the act of conferring the dignity with its insignia 
on the new recipients was performed at the Papal palace, 
and was accompanied by a mass of minutely ordered cere- 
monial which rendered it one of the most pompous and 
gorgeous scenic performances of the Roman^ Church and 
court. It would need many pages to describe the form 
and order of the ceremony, the intricacies of which no 
one was ever expected to remember or understand save the 
professional masters of the ceremonies, whose _ business it 
is to have mastered the science. And a description of it 


’ Tlie QualUo Tempora were the fasti, with which each quarter of 
the year commenced. „ 
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woold serve no purpose, save that of causing amazement [ 
■at tile overgrown mass of frivolity vrliich the constant 
tendency to extinguish significance under heaps of material 
forms and shovr, lias led the old men who compose the 
Roman court to accumulate. 

The social portion, as it may be called, of the ceremonial 
attendant on the creation of a cardinal, in which the city 
and all the inhabitants are concerned, is as pompous, and 
as much regulated by a whole code of traditional uses and 
customs, as the more purely ecclesiastical part of thebusiness. 
The mating of presents and payment of fees to persons of 
all sorts of conditions, from the high and reverend officials 
of the Cuna to the cardinal’s lackeys, makes a great part 
of it And the amount of all these payments is minutely 
regulated. Great illuminations ' take place in the city, 
and especially on the facade of the new dignitary’s palace. 
Bands of music parade the city, and are specially stationed 
before the residences of the foreign ministers. The new 
cardinal opens his palace for a great full-dress reception, 
where all who have a decent coat, and specially aU strangers, 
are welcomed- These are great and noted occasions for 
the display of the diamonds and toilettes of the Roman 
patrician ladies. 

Cardinals Before quitting the subject of the method of creating 

In Petto, cardinals, the custom of reserving cardinals “ m Feclore” 
must be briefly noticed. Yarious causes occasionally arose 
to lead a pontiff to deem it undesirable to declare to the 
world the person whom it was his purpose to create a 
cardinal. Martin Y. (f l-lSl) was the first who thus 
secretly created cardinals. But the practice then and 
subsequently differed essentially from that which the ever- 
increasing despotism of the popes brought it to under Paul 
in. and thenceforward. Martin and his successors, till 
Paul IIL took the members of the college into their con- 
fidence, only strictly enjoining them not to divulge the fact 
that such and such persons were in fact cardinals. He 
died leaving four cardinals thus unpublished, having taken 
the oaths of the other cardinals that they would in case of j 
his death recognize them. Notwithstanding their oaths, I 
however, they refused when the Pope died to do so. And 
the popes have never been able to secure the admission to 
t’ne college of those whose creation has been left by their 
deaths in this inchoate state. Sometimes the college has 
recognized them, and admitted them to the conclave; 
sometimes the succeeding Pope has re-created them out of 
respect for the wishes of his predecessor. Sometimes they 
have altogether lost the promotion intended for them. The 
change which Panl IIL introduced consisted in confining 
the secret of the unpublished nominations to his own breast, 
keeping it “ in pectoreF His practice was, and that of his 
successors has been, to add to the form of proclamation in 
consistory, “Alios duos (or more or less) in ptciore 
reservamits aroitrio nosli'o quandocumque declarandosF 
Shutting Before quitting the subject of ceremonial, a word or two 
pd open- may be said of the singular practice of closing and subse- 
new°c5-^ quently opening the mouth of a newly created cardinal 
dinal’s Like almost everything else connected with the subject 
mouth. this form had once a real significance, but has become a 
mere meaningless formality. Some reasonable time was 
originally allowed to elapse before the pontiff in one 
consistory formally pronounced the month to be opened 
which he had declared to be closed in a previous con- 
sistory. Now the form of opening is pronounced within 
a few minutes of the form of closing. As may be readilv 
understood the cardinal whose mouth was closed could not 
speak or vote in any assembly of the cardinals, but only 

^ It is to he uude^tood that all this applies to the slate of tbin^ 
before the Italian GoTemment took posseslioa of Borne. The Church 
UO-S- considers herself to be under eclipse, and ail exterior pomp and 
maguificcuco are suppressed. 
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hear. . YTieii it has occurred that a cardinal has been left 
at the death of a Pope with closed mouth, the college 
have usually empowered one of their number to open the 
mouth of the cardinal so circumstanced. But it is a'gnat 
mistake to suppose, as mauy have imagined, that a car- 
dinal, whose mouth remained closed, was ineligi’ule to the 
Papal throne. For not only any such cardinal, but any 
person whatever, clerk or lay, not being an avowed heretic, 
and not labouring under any canonical impediment to holy 
orders, is perfectly eligible as pope. _ 

'The chief of the insignia of a cardinal’s dignity is thelusigEii 
scarlet hat, — the original significance of which was, we are^iititlfa 
told, to remind the wearer that he was to be at all times 
ready to shed his blood in martyrdom for the faith. At 
an early period it became, and has since continued to Le, a 
huge unwearable construction of silk and hanging tassels, 
such as may be seen suspended from the roofs of caihe-‘ 
drals over the tombs of cardinals. So much is the hat tli'e 
main mark of a cardinal’s dignity, that to receive the hat” 
is in common parlance equi%'alent to being made a cardinal 
The canonical vestments of a cardinal are scarlet,- and in the 
city and in their homes the hems and such like of their coats, 
and also their stockings, are of the same colour, — in Italian 
parlance “ purple.” Hence, “ to aspire to the purple,” “ to 
receive the purple,” is also equivalent to being a candi- 
date for or being made a cardinal. Their Eminences also 
wear a scarlet “ beretta,” a four-cornered cap of the shape 
well known in pictures and engravuigs, and a scarlet 
“berettina,” or skull-cap. Until the time of Urban YHL . 
the cardmals were styled ” Hlustrissimi ; ” but that pope 
decreed that they should for the future be called “Emi- 
neutissimi,” aud addressed as “your Eminence.” 

It remains to add a few vrords on the privilege of a Cardkul? 
cardinal as an elector of the pontiff; and though 
subject is a largo one, a very few words will suflice, because 
the treafment of it falls more properly and conveuiently 
under other headings. In perfect consistency vrith every 
other portion of the history’ of the institution, the right 
and privilege of the cardinals to elect the Pope is an abuse, 
and has been attained by a long series of encroachments 
which have gradually eliminated the originally democratic 
constitution of the Church. The popes were at first 
chosen by the whole body of the faithful , then by the 
whole body of the clergy ; then by the cardinals rrith the 
consent of the clergy, and, ultimately, absolutely aud 
exclusively by the cardinals. That the mode of election 
has passed through these phases is certain ; but the chro- 
nological details of the changes are extremely obscura 
The methods pursued in the election belong to another 
place. And this article may be concluded by statement 
of the fact, often misapprehended, that the right of a 
cardmal to enter conclave with his brethren and vote for 
the new' Pope is indefeasible ; and he is not to be deprived 
of it by any declaration of the late Pope or deposition by 
him, or by any amount of unworthiness, however patent. 

Cases are on record in which popes have sought by every 
means in their power to prevent certain cardinals from 
taking part in the election that would follow their death, 
and some in which monstrous crimes have rendered such ex- 
clusion reasonable and right in every point of view. But in 
every such case the college has overruled the provisions of 
the deceased pontiff, and admitted theacknowledged member 
of their body to ta'ue part in the election. (t. a. t.) 

CARDONA (perhaps the ancient Udura), a fortified 
town of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, about 55 miles 
N.W. of Barcelona, in 4l” 57' N. lat. and 1“ 37' E. long. 

It occupies the summit of a hill near the banks of the 

_ - Save in the case of members of the monastic orders, whose rire^ 
s i niilar in form to the others, is in colour that enjoined by their 

Tule. 
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Oarclonera, a branch of the Llobregat, and from the strength | 
of its position has been able to bid defiance to repeated j 
attacks. Besides its citadel and ramparts, it possesses the 
ruins of the palace of Bamon Folch, the church of San 
Vicente, and the church in which the famous Catalonian 
saint Ramon Nonato expired. It is still more celebrated, 
however, for the extensive deposit of rock salt in its 
vicinity, which forms a mountain mass about 500 feet 
high in the head of a valley, covered by a thick bed of a 
reddish brown clay, and apparently resting on a yellowish 
grey sandstone. The salt is generally more or less translu- 
cent, but largo masses of it are quite transparent; and pieces 
cut from it are worked by artists in Cardona into images, 
crucifi-xes, and many articles of an ornamental kind. 
Poimlation about 3000. 

CARDS, Pn.vYiNG paper, probably, as Chatto 

thinks, square paper), rectangular pieces of pasteboard, used 
atgames. The invention of playingcards has been attributed 
to various nations. In the Chinese dictionary, Ghimj-tsze- 
twvj (1G78), it is said that cards were invented in the 
reign of Souu-ho, 1120 ..un., for the amusement of his 
numerous concubines. There is a tradition that cards 
have existed in India from time immemorial, and that 
they were invented by the Brahmans. A pack of cards, 
said to be a thousand years old, is preserved in the museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society; but modern critics are of 
opinion that these cards are of recent date. The invention 
of cards has also been assigned to the Egyptians, but 
apparentlj'’ on no better authority than tlie belief that the 
representations on tarots may bo so interpreted as to con- 
nect them with Egyptian philosophy. To the Arabs, 
Germans, Spaniards, and French have also been ascribed 
the invention of cards, but on grounds of varying feebleness. 

There are nutnerous singular resemblances between the 
ancient game of chess (chaluranya, the four angas or 
members of an army) and cards (see “ Essay on the Indian 
Game of Chess," by Sir William Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
voL ii.), from which it has been conjectured, with some 
show of reason, that cards were suggested by chess. The 
presumption, then, is in favour of the iVsiatic origin of 
cards. 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into 
Europe are also moot points. The 38th canon of the 
council of Worcester (1240) is often quoted as evidence 
of cards having been known in England in the middle of 
the 13th century; but the games “de rege et regina” 
there mentioned were a kind of mumming exhibition 
(Strutt says chess). No queen is found in the earliest 
European cards. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. (1278), Walter 
Stourton is paid 83 . 5d. “ ad opus regis ad ludendum ad 
quatuor reges.” This passage ii.as been translated to mean 
cards ; but ns chess was known in the East by a term 
signifying the four kings (chaturaji), it is now believed 
that this entry relates to chess. If cards were known in 
Europe in 1278, it is very remarkable that Petrarch, in 
his dialogue which treats of gaming, never mentions them ; 
and that though Boccaccio and Chaucer and contemporary 
writers notice various ' games, there is not a single pas.sage 
in any one of them that can be fairly construed to refer 
to cards. Passages are quoted from various works, of or 
relative to this period, but modern research leads to the 
belief that in every instance the word rendered “ cards ” 
has either been mistranslated or interpolated. 

The earliest unquestionable mention of a distinct series 
of playing cards is the well-known entry of Charles or 
Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of Charles 
VI. of France, in his book of accounts for 1392 or 1393. 
It runs thus — “ Donn6 h. Jacquemin Griugonneur, peintre, 
pour trois jeux de cartes, k or et h diverses couleurs, orniis 


de plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi, 
pour son (Abatement, ciuquante-six sols parish.” Frorn 
hastily been concluded that Jacquemin 
Gringonneur (it is not certain whether Griugonneur was 
the painter’s surname, or only his designation as a maker 
of grungons) invented cards ; but the payment is clearly 
for painting, not for inventing them. 

The safe conclusion with regard to the introduction of 
cards is that, though they may possibly have been known 
to a few persons in Europe about the middle of the 
14th century, they did not come into general use until 
the end of the century, and that whence they were 
brought has not yet been ascertained. But if the testi- 
mony of Covellnzzo can be relied on, cards were introduced 
into Italy from Arabia in the year 1379, Covelluzzo, who 
wrote in the 16th century, gives as his authority the 
chronicle of one of his ancestors. His words are — “ Anno 
1379, fu recato in Viterbo cl gioco delle carte, che venne 
do Seracinia, 0 chiamisi tra loro naib.’’ (In the year 1379 
was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naib. See “ Isloria della Ciiia di Viterbo,” Feliciano Bussi, 
Roma, 1743.) 

Soon after the date of Poupart’s entry, cards it would 
seem became common ; for in an edict of the provost of 
Paris, 1397, working people are forbidden to play at 
tennis’, bowls, dice, cards, or nine-pins on working days. 
From the omission of cards in an ordonnance of Charles 
V. (1369), forbidding certain games, it may reasonably be 
concluded that cards became popular in France between 
1369 and the end of the centur)\ 

It does not follow that because the earliest positive 
mention of a series of cards is French, they were not 
previously known in other parts of Europe. It seems 
more likely, if their Eastern origin is accepted, that they 
travelled quickly through Europe to France. Early in 
the 15th century, card- making had become a regular trade 
in Germany, whence cards were sent in small casks to 
other countries. Cards were also manufactured in Italy 
at least as early as 1425, and in England before 1463; 
for by an Act of Parliament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation 
of playing cards is forbidden, in consequence, it is said, of 
the complaints of manufacturers that importation obstructed 
their business. No cards of undoubted English manufac- 
ture have been discovered of so early a date ; and there is 
reason to believe, notwithstanding the Act of Edward IV., 
that our chief supplies came from France or the Nether- 
lands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of cards 
was a monopoly; but from the time of James I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture. 
In the reign of James I. a duty was first levied on cards; 
since when they have always been taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards 
were printed from wood blocks. This is a question of some 
importance, as, if answered in the affirmative, it would ap- 
pear that the art of wood engraving, which led to that of 
printing, may have . been developed through the demand 
for the multiplication of implements of play. 'Ihe belief 
that the early card-makers or card-painters of Ulra, Nurem- 
berg, and Augsburg, from .about 1418-1450, were also 
wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption that the 
cards of that period ivere iirinted from wood-blocks. It is, 
however, clear that the earliest cards were executed 
by hand, like those designed foi; Charles VI. Many of 
the earliest woodcuts were coloured by means ot a 
stencil, so it would seem that at the time wood-engrav- 
im' was first introduced, the art of depicting and colour- 
ill" figures by means of stencil plates was well known. 
Thore°aro no playing cards engraved on wood to which so 
early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated wood-en- 
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graving generally accepted) can be fairly assigned; and as 
at this period there were "professional card-makers estab- 
b'shed in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was 
employed to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was 
applied to cards, and that there were hand-painted and 
stencilled cards before there were wood-engravings of 
saints. The German Brief maler or card-painter probably 
progressed into the wood-engraver; but there is no proof 
that the earliest wood-engravers were the card-makers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the 
kind nov/ common, called numeral cards, or whether they 
were tarocchi or tarots, which are still used in some parts 
of France, Germany, and Italy, but the probability is that 
the tarots were the earlier. A pack of tarots consists of 
seventy-eight cards, four suits of numeral cards and twenty- 
two emblematic cards, called alutti or atouts. Each 
suit consists of fourteen cards, ten of which are the pip 
cards, and four court (or more properly coat cards), viz., 
king, queen, chevalier, and valet. The atouts are numbered 
from 1 to 21; the unnumbered card, called the /ojt, has 
no positive value, but augments that of the other atouts. 
(See Academic des Jeux, Corbet, Paris, 1814, for an 
account of the mode of playing taroccliino or tarots.) 

The marks of the suits on the earliest cards (German) 
are hearts, bells, leaves, and acorns. No ace has been 
discovered corresponding to the earliest known pack, but 
other packs of about the same date have aces, and it seems 
unlikely that the suits commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, 
batons, cups, and money. These are the most common on 
Italian cards of the late loth century, and are now used 
both in Italy and in Spain. French cards of the 1 6 th century 
bear the marks now generally used in France and England, 
viz., cceur, trefle, pique, and carreau. 

Tlie French trifle, though so named from its resem- 
blance to the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied 
from the acorn; and the pique similarly from the leaf 
(griin) of the German suits, while its name is derived from 
the sword of the Italian suits. It is' not derived from its 
resemblance to a pike head, as commonly supposed. In 
England the French marks are used, and are named — 
hearts, clubs (corresponding to trefle, the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, bastoni), spades (corre- 
sponding to the French pique, but having the Italian name, 
spade [dissyl.]), and diamonds. This confusion of names 
and symbols is accounted for by Chatto thus — “ If cards 
were actually known in Italy and Spain in the latter part 
of the 14th century, it is not unlikely that the game was 
introduced into this country by some of the English 
soldiers who had served, under the banners of Hawkwood 
and other free captains, in the wars of Italy and Spain. 
However this may be, it seems certain that the earliest 
cards commonly used in this country were of the same 
kind, with respect to the marks of the suits, as those used 
in Italy and Spain." 

About the last quarter of the 15th century, packs with 
animab, flowers, and human figures, for marks of the suits 
were eiigi-aved upon copper ;- and later, numerous variations 
appeared, dictated by the caprice of indmdual card-makers • 
but they never came into general use. ‘ 

The court cards of the early packs were king, chevalier 
and knave. The Italians were probably the first to sub- 
stitute a queen for the chevalier, who in French cards is 
altogether superseded by the queen. The court cards of 
French packs received fanciful names, which varied from 
time to time. 


Ablw Rive, idaircus-.mmis sur V Invention des Cartes a. ioiic 
Paris, 1(80; J. G._I. Breitkopf, ycrsuch den XTrspmng der^ Spit 
K^^ii :n erfonenen, Lc-ipsic, 17S-i ; Samuel "Weller Sin(»p 

aTorP'i of Playing Cards, with niuslraiur% , 

U.e Orvj.n of I nnXing and bnyraving on Wood, London, 1816 ; ( 


Peignot, Analyse Critique et raisonnee de ioutes Ics Jiecherches 
publUes jusqu d cejour, sur I'Originedcs Cartes a. joucr, Dijon, 1S26- 
M. 0. Leber, Eludes huloriqucs sur les Cartes d joucr, principale'. 
ment sur les Cartes Pranqaiscs, Paris, 1812; William Andrew Chatto, 
Faelsand Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing' Cards, 
London, 1818 ; P. Boiteau D’Ambly, Les Cartes d joucr et la Carlo- 
mancie, Paris, 1851, translated into English with additions under 
the title of The History of Playing Cards, with Anecdotes of their 
use in Conjuring, Fortum-telling, and Card-sharping, edited bv 
the Rev, E. S. Taylor, B.A., London, 18C5; "W. Hughes "Wili- 
shire, il. D., A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards 
in the British Museum, printed by order ol the Trustees, Loudon, 
1876. (H. J.) 

CAPiDUCCI, Bartolo3iiieo (1560-1610), better known 
as Carddcho, the Spanbh corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was born in Florence, where he , studied 
architecture and sculpture under Amimmati, and painting 
under Zucchero. The latter master he accompanied to 
Madrid, where he painted the ceiling of the Escorial 
Library, assisting abo. in the production of the frescos that 
adorn the clobters of that famous palace. He was a gieat’ 
favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in Spain, 
where most "of his works are to he found. The most 
celebrated of them b a Descent from the Cross, in the 
church of San Felipe el Eeal, in Madrid. 

CARDUCCI, or Carducho, Vincenzo (1568-1638), 
was born in Florence, and was trained as a painter by his 
brother Bartolommeo, whom he followed to Madrid. He 
worked a great deal tor Philip III. and Philip TV., and his 
best pictures are those Ue executed for the former monarch 
as decorations in the Pardo Gallery. Examples of him are 
preserved at Toledo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured 
in Madrid as a teacher cf hb art, and from his atelier 
bsued Giovanni Ricci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, CoUantes, and 
other dbtinguished representatives of the Spanish school 
during the 17th century. He was abo author of a treatise, 
or dialogue, De las Excelencias de la Pintura, which was 
imblished in 1633. 

CARDWELL, Edward (1787-1861), a learned divine 
and ecclesiastical historian, was born at Blackburn in 
Lancashire in 1787. He was educated at Brnsenose College, 
Oxford, where, m 1809- he took hb degree of B.A. as first 
class in classics and second class in mathematics, aud 
became a fellow of hb college. He took his master’s 
degree in 1812. After being for several years engaged as 
tutor and lecturer he was appointed, in 1814, one of the 
examiners to the imiversity. In 1826 he was chosen 
Camden Protessor oi Ancient Hbtory; and during his 
five years’ professorship he published an edition of the 
Ethics of Aristotb with selected notes for the use of 
students, and a course ot his lectures on The Coinage of the 
Greeks and Romans. In 1831 he took hb degree of D.D., 
and was called to the post of principal of St Alban’s Hall, 
w'hich ho held till his death. He jmhlished in 1837 a 
student’s edition of the Greek Testament, with the te.xt 
divided into paragraphs, and furnished with various readings 
and notes, and accompanied page for page by the Eiiglbh 
authorbed version. In the same year appeared his 
edition of the Greek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative notes. But his 
most important labours were in the field of Englbh Church 
Hbtory. He projected an extensive work, which was to 
embrace the entire synodical history of the church in 
England, and was to be founded on Wilkins’s Concdia. 
Of this work he executed some portions only. The first 
published of Documentary Annals of the Reformed 

Church of England from 1546 to 1716, which appeared 
in 1839 and soon reached a second edition. It was 
followed by a Historg of Conferences, dec., connected with the 
Revision of the Booh of Common Prayer from 1550 to 
1690 (1840), which reached a third edition within ten 
years. Jn 1848 appeared Synodalia, a Collection of Articles 
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of Itell/fioii, Ganoiis, and Proceedings of Convocation from' 
1547 to 1717, completing tko series for tliat period. 
Closely connected with those worlcs in the lieformatio 
Legum Ecdcsiaslicaruin (1850), which treats of tlie 
changes proposed and attempted in the direction of reform 
during the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth. As a supplement to the foregoing. Dr Cardwell 
published in 1854 a now edition of Bishop Gibson’s 
Stjnodtts Anglicana. Dr Cardwell, as one of the best 
men of business in the university, held various important 
posts, among which were those of delegate of the 
press, curator of the university galleries, manager of 
the Bible department of the press, and private secretary 
to .successive chancellors of the university. Ho died at 
O.'iford, 2:5d .May, 1801. 

CAREW, Guoiini: (died about 1013), second son of Sir 
Wymond Carew of Antony, was educated at O.xford, 
entered the Inns of Court, and passed some years in 
Continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
ho was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
afterwarils, having been promoted to a mastership in 
chancery, was sent as ambassador to the king of Poland, 
In the reign of James ho was employed in negotiating the 
treaty of union with .Scotland, and for several years was 
ambassador to the Court of Eranco. On his return ho 
wrote a Relation of tlie State of France, with sketches of 
the leading persons at the court of Henry IV. It is 
written in the classical stylo of the Elizabethan age, and 
was appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the 
Hegolialions between the Courts of Fngland, France, and 
Brussels, from 1502 to 1G17. iluoli of tho information 
regarding Poland contained in Do Thou’s History of His 
Own Times was furulsUed by Carew, 

CAREW, Gnouai: (1557-1029), Earl of Totnc3.s, and 
Baron Carew of Clopton, Warwiclcsliiro, was born in 1557. 
After completing his studies at O.'cford, lie joined tho army, 
and held an important command in tho Irish wars against 
the Earl of Desmond and tho rebels. Ho was succes,sivcly 
appointed governor of Askoaton castle, lieutenant-general 
of artillery, and, after tho succe.ssful expedition to Cadiz 
(159G), lord-president of I'diinstcr, treasurer to tho army, 
and ultimately one of the lords judges of Ireland. When 
he entered on his dutic.s, tho whole country was in open 
xebellion ; but by a prudent and vigorous policy, backed by 
his own intrepidity in the field, ho soon reduced the rebels 
to submLssioii. Ilis greatest exploit was tho capture of 
Dunboy castle, a success which disappointed tho Spanish 
allies, and in reality put an cud to the war. For his 
services in Ireland ho was made governor of Guernsey, and 
w.is raised to tho peerage. He was afterwards made privy- 
councillor to James I,, and died at London in 1G29. 
Carew wrote an account of tho wars in Ireland in a book 
called Hibernia Pacata, published after his death ; and 
made several collections for tho history of Henry V., which 
were afterwards digested into .Speed’s History of Great 
Britain. .Some of Ids letters have been printed by the Cam- 
den Society, 18G0, 

CAREW, Rich.vud (1555-1G20), author of Survey of 
Cornwall, was Ijorn in 1555. At an early ago ho became 
a distinguished .student of Christ Church, 0.xford, and 
when only fourteen Avas chosen to dispute o.xtomporancou.sly 
with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of tlie carls of 
Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From 0-xford 
ho romovod to tho Middle Temple, whore ho spent three 
years, and then went abroad. On his return ho was 
appointed shcrifi’ of Cornwall, and published his Survey of 
tho county, a worR which enjoyed a high reputation, and 
has been several times reprinted. His other works are 
entitled — The Examination of Alen's JVits, a'translation 


fioui tho Italian, part of which is said to have been 
executed by his father ; The True and Ready Way to Imrn 
the Latin Tongue, a tract included in Hartlib’s book on 
tho same subjeetj mA A Translation of the first Five Cantos 
of Tasso’s Gerusalenme: He died in 1 G20. 

CAREW, 'Thojias (1589-1G39), an English poet, was 
born about the year 1589, Ho studied at Oxford, and on 
tho completion of his course was made gentleman of tho 
privy chamber to Cliarles I. At court he was highly 
esteemed for tho vivacity of his wit and tho elegance of 
his manners; and his poetical tastes gained him the 
friendship of Ben Jonson, Sir William Davenant, and 
other celebrated literary men. He wrote several sonnets, 
amorous pieces, and masques, which were set to music by 
Henry Lawes and other eminent masters. Most of his 
sm;dler pieces are distinguished by peculiar swcetue. 5 B and 
gracefulness, by light gaiety, and by felicitous expression, 
'i'hey are generally occasional poems, vers de socieli, 
addressed to ladies, and are sometimes exquisite of their 
kind. His longest and best knorvn work is a masque 
called Civlum Britannicnm, performed by the king and 
several of tho nobles at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday, 1633. 
Parts in this masque were taken by Lord Brackley and 
his brother, who acted in the following year in Milton’s 
Comas. Tho Calum is founded on tho Spaccio della Bestia 
of Buuko {q.v.), and is a work of very considerable poetic 
merit. Some of tho introductory verses remind strongly of 
Milton. Carew died in tlie prime of life about the year 
1G39. Tho best edition of his works is that of W. C. 
Huzlitt. 

CAREY, Heney (died 1743), a humorous poet and musi- 
cal composer, was an illegitimate son of George Savilo, 
.Marquis of Halifax, and was born towards the end of 
tho I7th century. Ho studied music under Lennert, 
Roseingravo, and Gominiani, but never attained to excel- 
lence in the liigher dopartmouts of composition. His ballads 
and songs, however, wore o.xceodingly popular at tho time. 
Ho wrote several dramatic pieces for Covent Garden 
theatre, among which may bo mentioned a burlesque 
tragedy called Chrononhotonihologos (1734); an operetta 
called tho Honest Yorkshireman ; two interludes, called 
Fancy and Thomas and Sally ; and two burlesque operas, 
called The Dragon of Wanlley (1737) and Margery, or the 
Dragoncss. His songs were collected and published by 
himself in a work called The Musical Century (1740); and 
one of them, Sally in our Alley, the most graceful and 
natural of Engli-sh lyrics, is yet popular. His dramatic 
works were published in 1743. Carey died at an ad- 
vanced ago tho same year. It has often been said that he put 
an end to his own life, but the story had no good fonndation. 

CAREY, WiLLiA.Ai, D.D.-(1761 - 1834), a Baptist mission- 
ary and Oriental scholar, was born at Paulerspury, North- 
amptonshire, in 17G1. When a youth he worked with his 
father, who was a shoemaker ; but before he was twenty 
years of ago lie joined tho Baptists, and devoted a large 
portion of his time to village preaching. In 1787 he 
became pastor of a Baptist congregation in Leicester, and 
five years after was chosen by a Baptist missionary 
a.ssociation to proceed to India as tboir missionary. On 
reaching Bengal, Carey and his companions lost all their 
property in the Hugh; but having received the charge 
of an indigo factory at ilalda, he was soon able to pio- 
secuto tho worlr of translating the Bible into Bengah.^ In 
1799 ho quitted Alalda for Serampore, where lie cstabli.shed 
a church, a school, and a- printing press for the publica- 
tion of the Scriptures and philological works, in ioUl 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages^ m a 
college founded at Fort-William by the Marquis of 
Wcllcsloy From this time to his death he devoted 
himself to tho preparation of numerous philological works. 
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coasisfcing of grammars and dictionaries in the ilahratta, 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Telinga, Bengali, and Eliotanta dialects. 
The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortunately de^^troi'ed by a 
fire which broke out in the printing estaoli^huieiii,. Pruni 
the Serampore press there issued no lewer than twenty-four 
different translations of the Scriptures, all edited bv Dr 
Carey. He died in lS3i. 

CARGILL, Do-Vald (IGIO-IOSI), one of the leaders 
of the Covenanters, was born in lulO. He was educated 
at St AnJre-ws, and afterwards attached hiiuseff to the 
Protesters, .liter his appointment to one of the churches i 
in Glasgow, he made himself obnoxious to Government i/V i 
his open resistance • to their mea-;ures. Compelled to 
remain at a distance from his cliarge, he ventured back to 
celebrate tba communion, and was arrested, but wa-s 
liberated at the iitstatice of some of his private fneii as. 
He was after-vanis wounded a: the battle of Ejthwell 
Bridge, and lied to Holland, where he remained a few 
months. On his return he joined R;citard Cameron in 
publishing the Sanquhar declaration, and boldly c.xcom- 
municated the king and his ollic.als. Ucvv.as suon atter- 
wards apprehended, and brought to Edinburgh, wuere tic 
was beheaded on the fifth July lOcl. 

VoL IT. C.lRI.l, a maritime province of .Isia Minor, forming 

Hate. II. south-western angle of the whole peuinsu'm It w.;.^ 

bounded on the X. by Ionia and Lydia, on the \V, and .S. 
bj* the .'Egeau Sea, and on the E. by Lycia and a .-mall 
part of Phrygia. Its limit to the north wa.-> tie river 
ilmauder, except near the mouth, where its cities of Mile- 
tus aud Myus, with their territories, though on the tuiuh 
side of the Mmauder, were included in lonii. Ir.s prtci.-e 
eastern hmli is not so cleirly lixctl, but may be coii.-idcrcd 
as an arbitrary line drawn from the Mmander a little 
east of Antiochia to the lofty raouatain mri.'.s of Mount 
Cadmus (Raba-dagh), and thence along the great ridge 
of Salbacum (Boz-dagh) in a direction nearly soutii 
to the sea, where the promontory on the we.-it of the 
Gulf of Macri constitutes the limit between it and 
Lycia. The coast-line of Caria is very peculiar, being wholly 
formed by a successiou of great promontories adva’icing far 
out into the sea, and alternating wit ii deep inlets or gulf.-, 
running far up into the mainland. Tiie largest and mc:t 
important of these, known as the Ceramic Gulf or Gulf of 
Cos, extends inland for fully 70 miles, between the gre.it 
mountain promontory terminatmg at olyndus on the north, 
and that which extends to Cnidus and the rein.arkable head- 
land of Cape Krio on the south. Xorth of this i.^ found 
the deep bay called in ancient tiiiifs the Gulf of Jasus (now 
knotvn as the Gulf of Mendehyah), and beyond this again 
was the deeper inlet which lor.merly extended inland 
between Miletus and Priene, but of which the outer part 
has been entirely filled up by the alluvial deposit-s of ‘the 
Mieander, while the innermost arm, called in ancient times 
the Latmic Gulf, is thus converted into a lake. South of 
Cape Krio again is the gulf known as the Gulf of Doris, 
with several minor arms and subordinate inlets, bounded 
on the south by a mountainous and ragged promontorv 
called bj the ancients Cynossema (now Cape Alupo) and 
erroneously regarded by them as forming the S.W. an-de 
ot Asia Minor. Between this headland and the frontier 
of Lycia is the deep and sheltered bay of Marmarice, noted 
in modem times as one of the finest harbours in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Almost the whole of Caria has more or less of a mountain 
TO Sreat mountain masses of Cadmus 

(Baba-dagh) and Salbacum (Boz-dagh), which are in fact 
portions of the great chain of Taurus (see Aslx Misoe). 
torm as it were the nucleus to which the whole phvsical 
^ewerx oi'the country is attached. From these'loftv 
5,63 there extei^ a broad table-land in many part; 


retaining a height of moro than 3000 feet, while it sends 
down oiLhoots or arms of a rugged and muimtamous 
character, on the north towanu the valley of the alreander 
and on the v/est towards the .Egean. Xoue of these nmue, 
howeve.'’, attain a h-figiit of more than -1000 Let, withlhe 
e.xception of Blount Latmus, of •which the highe-t sunuait, 
now known us Bc.ih Pannak, ris-ss to about -ITjOU feet. 

This deeply indented coa-^t is acco>:ipa!u’eU,as in nio^t simi- 
lar ca:e-i, by nutiierou.i i.-i.inds, in .some imstances ^eI;a^atcd 
only by narto’W straits fioiii the mainiaad. Of iLe,e the 
nioit celebr.ite.i are the two gre-at ishmis of Rhodes and 
Co.-. But bcjid'.-.s these there are Sytne, Telus, Xi^yro.--, 
C'alymno-, l.eio.:, and Palrms, all of ‘which h.ivt; b-.-ca 
inhabitoJ, i<.<th in ancient and moJerit time-, and .-.oiae ef 
which c-mtaiu eiccelieist harb/U.rs. Of the.-e Xi.-yros aion-i 
is of voieaiiie origiii; the others belong to the cun-e lirae- 
.-.tone for:m;t:on witii ti:o rocliy he.idlam.b of the cowjt, of 
wiiich they ate in ;.,ct mere dct.^-clmd portions. 

Like iiioet of the jjrovi:iei.s of .i-;a Minor, Caria wtes 
not merely a territori,ii (iivi.-ion, but an etiinogtaidiic.;! liis- 
trict, all i the Cati.tii.^ .He c-p.-aen <.*1 by ail aneieut 'writers 
as a dLticvt nitioit from ti.eir neighluur.-, the Ly-iilu-, 
I'iirygians, ami Lyci.ms. Rut their origin and eurlv- higorv 
L verv u.ncertiim .iccuidiu. 
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.'idopted by the Grc.-k.s they Were originally called Lelegc-s, 
ami inh.ibited the i.^lmds of the .Egean, where they •ivere 
subject to alinoj, king of Crete, and Kwmed chestieagth of 
his n.f.-y ; and it v,.ts nut till they We-ru driven oat of tha 
i::iamh by the Greelas that they settled on tiie iimhiLni 
It L much more probable timt they were originally 
li.-iied on the continent, and from thence ertteiai-ed their 
power over the Lim b of t!m .Egean. Tin;: they were in 
Very c.irly times:: powerful aiwl v..;riii:e people, dLtinguLhed 
for their ma.ritinu .-hiil and eiiterpri-e. :uiy be cottsiderM 
•Oo cl-e-wiy proved, and indeed a nr.vural result of the 
peculi.ir contlgur.itiuu of their co.t-tA But at the period 
•when we tir.st obtain deiinita lustortcul i:iii,r:i:u:iou concern- 
ing them, they had not only teen expeikd from the 
CycLiJei and outlying L'.iu L of the .Ege-»n, but h-d l-.-va 
driven lad: into the interlc.r, from the Cv—srs and L-Lads 
of their own co’anlry, wliich h:d been i-ccnpied by Gietics 
of Durian nice, wim had formed a Iii‘.xapoii.i or league of 
six citie.', including three uu tiie L-Lindof Rimdes, togelh-ir 
witn Eos, and Cnidu.'s and Hahearu — stms on tae tiiamiaaL 
Besides thus-a prineijal .-etdeine.nt.s tiie Greek-s gradually 
cololiiz-.d the whole of th-a co.n-t region, wia’ch v.va hence 
sometimes design.ited by the nur.ia of Dori-^. But the 
Carians alw.ays maintained themscive.s in the interior ot 
the country, and continued to be rccogniz-..d .'ts a di.-ihict 
race, like the Lydians and Phrygians. Some writers indeed 
are iudiiied to b-elieve that tho people calh-d Z-iybeks or 

Xebeke, who occuiiy the inland mountain district.3 of Cana, 

and are dL-tinguhlied from their iieigiilKJurs by certain 
peculiarities, are lineal de.weiidantvS of the atieieut Caruns. 

Cari.’. px-^ed with little rcTU-tauce under the Pcr=i.aa 
yoke, but afterwards joined in the Ionic revolt, and fough: 
hanl against the Petsian generals before it again sabmittei 
From this time till its coaquest by Alexander, it continued 
to be subject to Persia, but under tirinces or rulers of its 
own, who resided at Hahearmo^sus, and were strongly im- 
bued with the principles of Greek civilization .(seo ILvu- 
c.\EN'.V;sus). Tiio last of these native princes was u.amed 
Pixodarus, and after his death the throne vats usurped by 
a Persian named Orontobates, who offered a vigorous naist- 
ance to Alexander the Great. But after the capture of the 
capital, Halicarnassus, which sustained a lotig siege, ths 
rest of Caria was quickly subJue;L Alexander at first 
bestowed it upon Ada, a princess of the native dynasty, 
but it was soon incorporated with the ilacedoiiDn kiugdout 
bj- his successors, and in common with the adjoming dis- 
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tricfca of Asia Minor passed successively under tlie Syrian 
kings and those of Pergamus. It was united with the 
Roman empire after the extinction of the latter dynasty, 
and became a part of the Roman province of Asia. From 
this period it has no separate history of its own, and in 
common with the rest of Asia hlinor became a part of the 
monarchy, first of the Seljukian and afterwards of the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The principal cities of Caria in ancient times were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the sea-coast, and.Alabanda, 
Mylasa, and Stratonicea in the interior. At the present 
day, Budrum, which occupies the site of Halicarnassus, is 
still a place of some importance ' while the two most con- 
siderable towns in the interior are Melassa (the ancient 
Mylasa) and Mughla,in the centre of the high inland plateau. 
The portions of the province adjoining the valley of the 
Maeander are fertile, and produce excellent figs and raisins ; 
while the mountains near the sea-coast ■ are for the most 
jiart clothed with forests, which render the scenery of the 
district among the most beautiful in Asia Minor, (e.h.b.) 

CARIACO, or San Feope de Aesteia, a town on 
the north coast of Venezuela, in the state of Cumana, 
situated at the east end of the gulf to which it gives its 
name, in 10“ 27' 45" N. lat. and 63“ 13' 21" W. long. 
'The surrounding district produces cotton of the finest 
quality. Population about 7000. 

CARIBBEAN" SEA, that part of the Atlantic Ocean 
lying between the coasts of Central and South America 
and the islands of Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico, and the 
Leeward and "Windward Islands. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, in its more extended sense, is a 
name applied to the whole of the West Indies ; but strictly, 
it only comprehends that cluster of islands stretching from 
Porto Rico to the coast of South America, and known as 
the Leeward and Windward Islands. See West Indies. 

CARIES (in German /irarai6en.), a people of Red Indian 
race, which, at the time of the discovery of America by 
Columbus, was the most important along the northern 
coast of the southern continent, and in a number of the 
islands of what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They 
were a strongly built, warlike, and aggressive people, and 
offered a pertinacious resistance to the advances of the 
Europeans, before whose arrival they had rendered them- 
selves an object of terror to the. other inhabitants of the 
region. They appear to have been addicted to canni- 
balism, and the very word cannibal is not improbably 
derived from a corruption of their name. From the 
islands they have for the most part disappeared, and their 
principal settlement is now in the republic of Honduras, 
where they form a very industrious and prosperous part 
of the poimlation, while still retaining their original 
language and many of their . peculiar customs. They 
are to be .found principally in the district between the 
Paitook river and the Belize. Their immigration into 
Honduras dates only from about 1796, when the English, 
weary of the continual disturbances which they occasioned, 
transported them in a body from Dominica and St Vincent 
to the island of Ruotan. In these islands th.ey divided 
into two great tribes, known as the Red and the Black 
Caribs, of whom the former were the pure descendants 
of the ancient stock, while the latter were largely inter- 
mingled with Negro blood. To the same race probably 
belong the Galibi imFrench Guiana, the Yaoi in Venezuela, 
the Cumanagotto, the Pariagotto, and various other tribes 
of the continent. 

CARICATURE (Italian carkatura, i.e., “ ritratto ridi- 
colo,” from cM'icare, to load, to charge ; French charge) may 
be defined as the art of applying the grotesque to the 
purposes of satire. The word “ caricatura ” vvas first used 
as English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), in his 
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Christian Ilorals, a posthumous work ; it is ne.xt found 
still in its Italian form, in No. 537 of the Spectator; it 
was adopted by Johnson in his Dictionary (1757), and 
only assumed its modern guise toward the end of the 
18th century, when its use and comprehension became 
general. 

Little that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the ancients. Few traces of the comic 
are discoverable in Egyptian art,— three papyri only of a 
satirical tendency being known to exist, and these appear- 
ing to belong rather to the class of ithyiihallic drolleries 
than to that of the ironical grotesque. Among the Greeks, 
though but fewand dubious dataare extant, itseems possible 
that caricature may not have been altogether unknown. 
Their taste for pictorial parody, indeed, has been suffi- 
ciently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who dis- 
approved of the grotesque in art, condemns in strong 
terms the pictures of a certain Pauson, who, alluded 
to by Aristophanes, aud the subject of one of Lucian’s 
anecdotes, is hailed by M. Charnpfleury as the doyen of 
caricaturists. That the grotesque in plastic art was 
practised by the Romans is evident from the curious frescoes 
unearthed at Pompeii and Herculaneum ; from the mention 
in Pliny of certain painters celebrated for burlesque 
pictures ; from the curious fantasies graven in gems and 
called Grylii ; and from the number of ithyphallic caprices 
that have descended to modem times. But in spile of 
these evidences of Greek and Roman humour, in spite of 
the famous comic statuette of Caracalla, and of the mote 
famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the cancatuiists of the 
old world must be sought for, not among its painters and 
sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. The 
comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Jlartial were, 
to the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Domitian, what 
the etchings of Gillray and the lithographs of Daumier 
were to the London of George III. and the Paris of tho 
Citizen King. 

During the long dusk of the Middle Ages a vast mass 
of material was accumulated for the study of the grotesque, 
but selection becomes even more difficult than with the 
scarce relics of antiquity. With the building of tho 
cathedrals originated a new style of art ; astrange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into being for the adornment of those great strongholds of 
urban Catholicism, and in this the coarse and brutal 
materialism of the popular humour found its largest and 
freest expression. On missal-marge and sign -board, on 
stall and entablature, in gurgoyle and initial, the grotesque 
displayed itself in an infinite variety of forms. Often 
obscene and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, it is 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to determine the 
import of this inextricable tangle of imagery. It has been 
pretended that it constituted an immense netw'ork of 
symbolism, in which the truths of the Church were sot 
forth in forms intelligible to the popular mind. A second 
interpretation is that it is merely the result of the decor- 
ative artist’s caprice. A third school has sought to dis- 
cover in much of it the evidences of the struggle for 
supremacy between the secular clergy and the friars. 
Leaving all this on one side, however, until the appli- 
cation to archseology of the comparative method shall have 
made the matter somewhat clearer, it will be sufficient in 
this place to remark the prevalence of three great popular 
types, or figures, each of which may be credited with a 
satirical intention,— of Reynard the Fox, the hero of the 
famous mediteval romance ; of the Devil, that peculiarly 
medireval antithesis of God ; and of Death, the sarcastic 
and irreverent skeleton. The popularity of. the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no less than lorty-three towns 
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in England, France, and Germany are enumerated as 
possessing sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose 
all-levelling series of caprices in the contemplation of -which 
the Middle Ages found so much consolation- It was 
reserved for Holbein (1493-1551), seizing the id^ and 
resuming all that his contemporaries thought and felt on 
the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificent 
etchings of the Danse Macabre, the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, set of satirical moralities kno-wn to the modern 
■world. 

It is in the tumult of the Renaissance, indeed, that carica- 
ture in its modern sense may be said to have been bom. 
The great popular movements required some such vehicle 
of comment or censure ; the perfection to which the arts 
of design were attaining supplied the means; the invention 
of printing ensured its fissemination. The earliest genuine- 
piece of pictorial irony that has been discovered is a 
caricature (1199) relating to Louis XIL and his Italian 
"War. But it was the Reformation that produced the first 
full crop of satirical ephemerre, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander A'l. are. therefore the direct ancestors of 
the masks that smirk and frown from the “ cartoons ’’ of 
Punch aud the Chanturi. Fairly started by Lucas Cranach, 
a *'riend of Luther, in his Passionale of Christ and Anti- 
christ (1521), caricature was naturaliz^ in France under 
the League, but only to pass into the hands of the Dutch, 
who supplied the rest of Europe with more or less satirical 
prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Peter Breughel (1510- 
1570) towards the grotesque diallerie and macaberesque 
morality of medieval art, the last original and striking 
note of which is caught in the compositions of Jacques 
Callot (1593-1635), and, in a less degree, in those of his 
followers, Stefano della Bella ( 1610-1664) andSalvator Rosa 
(1615-1 67 3). On the other hand, however, Callot, one of the 
greatest masters of the grotesque that ever lived, in certain 
of his Caprices, and in his two famous sets of prints, the 
MU^res de la guerre, may be said to anticipate certain pro- 
ductions of Hogarth and Goya, and so to have founded 
the school of ironical genre which now-a-days does duty for 
caricature. 

In England, dnringthel6thcentury,caricature can hardly 
be said to have existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary Stuart 
as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the Rolls Ofiice, being the only example of it 
known. The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the 
Reformation had done in Germany, and Cavaliers and 
Roundheads caricatured each other freely. At this period 
satirical pictures usually did duty as the title pages of 
scurrilous pamphlets; but" one instance is known of the 
employment during the war of a grotesque aUegory as a 
banner, whRe the end of the commonwealth produced a 
satirical pack of playing cards, probably of Dutch origin. 
The Dutch, indeed, as already 1^ been stated, were 'the 
great purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and during 
the early part of the next century. In England the -wit 
of the victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial ; in 
Franca the spirit of caricature was sternly repressed; and 
it was from Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and 
rich in painters and etchers, that issued the flood of prints 
and medab which illustrate, through cumbrous aUegories 
and elaborate symbolization, the principal political passa-^es 
of both the former countries, from the Restoration (1660) to 
the South Sea Bubble (1720). The most distinguished of 
the Dutch artists was Romain de Hooghe (1638^1720), a 
follower of Callot, who, without any of the weird power of 
his master, possessed a certain skill in grouping and 
faculty of grotesque sugge-stiveness that made his point a 
most useful weapon to IVdliam of Orange during the lon^ 
straggle with Louis XIV. 


The ISth century, however, nmy be called emphaticaliy 
the Age of Caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as 
in art ; in the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the coarser 
charges of Smollett, in the keen ironies of Henry Fieldinu, 
in the Aristophanic tendency of Foote’s farces, no less than 
in the masterly moralities of Hogarth and the truculent 
satires of Gillray. The first event that called forth 
caricatures in any number was the prosecution (1710) of 
Dr SachevereU ; most of these, however, were importations 
from Holland, and only in the excitement attendant on 
the South Sea Bubble, some teu years later, can the English 
school be said to have begun. Starting into active being 
•with the ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under 
that statesman for some twenty years, — the ‘•'hieroglyphics,” 
as its prints were named, graiDhicaUy enough, often circulat- 
ing on fans. It continued to increase in importance and 
audacity till the reign of Pitt (1757—1761), when its 
activity was somewhat abated. It rose, however, to a 
greater height than ever during the rule of Bute (1761- 
1763), and since that' time its influence has extended 
without a single check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier period are, with 
few exceptions, but bttle known and not greatly esteemed. 
Among them were two amateurs, the countess of Bur- 
lington and General Townsheud ; Goupy, Boitard, and 
Liotard were Frenchmen ; Yandergucht and Tanderbank 
were Dutchmen. But it must not be forgotten that 
this period witnessed also the rise of William Hogarth 
(1697-1764). As a political caricaturist this great man 
was not successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in 
the portraits of Wilkes and Churchill ; but as a moralist 
and social satirist he has not yet been equalled. The 
publication, in 1732,- of his 2Iodem 2Rdmght Conversation 
may be said to mark an epoch in the history of caricature. 
Mention must also be made of Paul Sandby (1725-1809), 
who was not a professional caricaturist, though he joined in 
the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth and Lord Bute, 
and who is best remembered as the founder of the English 
school of water-colour; and of John Collet (1723-1788), 
said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indus- 
trioushumourist, rarely venturing into the arena of politics. 
During the latter half of the century, however, political 
caricature began to be somewhat more skilfully handled 
than of old by James Sayer, a satirist in the pay of the 
younger Pitt, while social grotesques were pleasantly 
treated by Henry William Banbury (1750-1811) and 
Y oodward. These personalities, however, interesting as 
they are, are d-s\-arfed into insignificance by the, great figure 
of -James Gillray, (1757—1815), in whose hands political 
caricature became almost epic for grandeur of conception 
and far-reaching suggestiveness. It is to the works of this 
nmn of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) to those of 
his^ contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (175C-1S27), an 
artist^ of great and varied powers, that historians must 
turn for the popular reflection of all the political notabilia 
of the^ end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
cenraries. ^gland may be said to have been the chosen 
home of caricature during this period. In France, timid 
and futile under the Monarchy, it had assumed an 
immense importance under the Revolution, and a cloud of 
tadeon3_ pictorial libels was the result; but even the 
Revolution left no such notes through its ovm artists, though 
ragonard (1 1 32-1806) himself was of the number, as 
from the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson. In 
Germany caricature did not exist. Only in Spain was 
ere to be fotmd an artist capable of entering into com- 
pe ition -with the masters of the satirical grotesque of whom 
pgland could boast. The works of Francisco Gova y 
Lucieutes \1 <46-1828) are described byTheophile Gautier 
as a mixture of those nf Rembrandt, Watteau, and the 
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'’o.'nical dreams of llabelais,” and C'hainpfluury discovers 
analogies between liim and iionore Daumier, tlie greatest 
caricaturist of modern France. 

The .satirical grotesque of the IBtli century had been 
characterised by a .sort of graudio.se brutality, by a certain 
yigorou-s ohscenit}’, by a violence of c.v[jre.s.sion and 
intention, that appear mon.strou.s in the.se days of re.sei-ve 
and re.straint, but that doubtless sorted well enough with 
the strong party feelings and fierce political passions of the 
age. .jiiter the downfall of Napoleon (1810), however, 
when strife wa.s over and men were weary and satisfied, 
a change in matter and manner came over the caricature 
of the period. In connection with ihi.s change, the name 

of George Gruik-shank (ITO'J ), an artist who stretches 

hand.s on the one .side toward.s Hogarth and Gillray, and 
on the other towards Leech and Tenniel, dc.serve.s honour- 
able mention. CruiLshank’.s political caricatnre.s, .some 
of which were designed for the squibs of William Hone 
{177‘J~IS12), are, comparatively s[)eaking, uninterc.sting; 
hU ambition was that of Hogarth — the production of 
“ moral comedie.s.”' .Much of hi.s work, therefore, may be 
said to form a link in the .chain of development through 
which has pas.sed that ironical ywtre to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In 1S20, however, began 
to appear the famous series of lithographs, signed ILL., 
the w'ork of John Doyle (17'JB-18(J8). The.se apt but 
feeble jocularitie.s are iutere.sting other than politically; 
thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurate the .style of 
political caricature which obtaims, with but few and 
slight variation, s, at the pre.scnt date. In France, meanwhile, 
with the farcical designs of Figal and the realistic sketches 
of Henri Monnier, the admirable portrait-busts of Dantan 
the younger, and the fine military and low-life drolleries of 
Charlet (1702-184.0) were appearing, and in these modern 
social caricature may be said to be fairly embodied. Up 
to this date, though journalism and caricature had some- 
times joined ljand.s (a-s in the ca.se of the (Jra/laiJiun and 
the Anli-jacoljin, and particularly in Xes Hk'oiuliouH de 
France etdnJSrnhant and Lt.iActce //cy Apalrcs), thealliaiice 
had been bub brief ; it was rc.ierved for Charles Piiilipon 
(1802-1802), who may be called the- father of comic 
journalism, to make it listing. La Oaricalurc, founded 
by Piiilipon in 1831, and suppre.xsed in 183.3 after a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Lc ('hnrivnrl, which i.s 
perhaps the most renowned of the innumerable enterprises 
of this extraordinary man. Among the artists he 
as.sembled round him, the liighe.st place Is held by Uonord 
Daumier, a draughtsman of great skill, and a caricaturi.sb 
of immen.se vigour and audacity, .\notlier of Philipon’s 
band svas Bulpice Paul Chevalier (1801-1800), better 
known as Gavarni, in wlio.se hands modern social caricature, 
advanced by Crnikshank and Charlet, a.ssumed its present 
guise, and became elegant .Mention must also be made of 
Grandville (1803-1847), the illu.strator of La Fontaine, 
and a modern patron of the mediieval skeleton; of Travids, 
the father of the famous hunchback “Mayeux;” and of 
Amcdde de Noe, or “Cham,’' the wittie.st and most ephemeral 
of pictorial satirists. In 1840, the pleasantries of “ll.B.” 
having come to an end, tliere was founded, in imitation of 
this enterprise of Philipon, a comic journal which, under 
the title of Fundi, (yr tkn ' Landoii Oharirari, has since 
beeome famous all over the world. Its earliest illustrators 
were .John Leech (1817-1804) and Kichard Doyle, whose 
drawings v/cru full of the ric]ie.sb grotesque humour. It Is 
in the pages of Fundi that the growtli of modern pictorial 
pleasantry may best be traced. Of late years all the 
“ cartoons, ” or political caricatures, have been the w'ork 
of .John Temiiel ; they e.xliibit few of tlie features of 
caricature as it was understood by Gillray and Daumier ; 
their object is not to excite hatred or contempt, but at 


mast to raise a smile. In social subjects, George Duinaurier 
a Ime draughtsiuau, though .somewhat mannered and fond 
of a single type of face and figure, has carried the ironical 
;/mre, received by Leecli from Guvarni and Charlet, to the 
highest point of elegance it has attained. 

Of caricature, in the primitive .sen.se of tlie v/ord, there 
Is but little, ^ The fall of the French Empire and, the 
suksequent siege of Paris, together with the reign of the 
Commune— a popular movement, though coiihiied to a 
single city — produced a plentiful crop of gemiine carica- 
tures, remarkable both for bitterness and for ability. 
Among the few caricatures that now find favour may be 
mentioned the graceful and genial caprices of >Saml)onrne, 
the clever portraitsof “Gill,” a Parisian artist, and especially 
the remarkable series of portraits published in London .since 
1802, in KaatVy Fair, the work of Pellegrini, v/Jiich are cer- 
tainly the mo.st remarkable of their kind that liave aiipeared 
since the .superb grotesques of lionord Daumier. 

•Bci! Grose, Ita!ui far Dravjiwj Curiailurc, vilh un /iaMy on 
Comic I’aiAtiwj, iMuhm, ITSS, bvo ; .Muleolni, llislurlcul HkCch nf 
the Art cf Curkaluriwj, I.oatkm, 1813, 'Ito , Wri;,'!!!, llisloru nf 
Curicaiurc mid Grotcs'picin fjterulurc and Art, Loialoii, 

.Jaiine, MuuCc dc hi Onrkulure ; Chaiupfleiiry, Ilhstoirr. de hi 
Carkalure olntu/iie, I’ari.s, 8vo ; Jlv.toirc dc la, Curkuiurcjilodi'rae, 
Pari.s, Svo; Uisloira dc hi Carimlvrr, nu Moycn A'jc, 8vo; 
Ilhhjira dc la Carkalure loan la Ilij/uLliquc, la Ikdavrnf.ion, et 
I’Emqnrc, Paris, 8vo. 


CAIIIE.S, ulceration of bone, Is the re.sult of inllamina- 
tion, and re.sembles in it.s cliief characteristics ulceration in 
soft tissue.!, as skin and muscle, )Situated in a tis.suo 
largely composed of inorganic material, it is clironic in its 
course, aud cured with dilliculty, Tlie exciting cause i.s 
generally an injury. It is frequently a.s.sociatod with 
.scrofula. The cancellated ti.ssue of bone is specially liable ; 
the short bones of the hand and foot, the articular extre- 
mities of the long bone,s, and the bone.s forming the 
vertebral column are its chief seats. It is preceded by the 
formation of matter, and v/hen this e.scaijes, either by 
natural proce.s.se.s or by the as-si-stanco of the surgeon, the 
diseased bone cah be felt by the .aid of a pi’f>be, ])a:ssed 
through the sinus or channel which leads to the carious 
bone. This Hinn.s does not heal until the disease heals or 
is removed. The treatment generally adopted consists in 
removing the diseased bone by gouging or by e.xcision. 
If the primary ab.scess is opened aud (Ire.s.sed antiseptically 
for a lengthened period, the ulcerated bone often heals 
without further operation. This method of treatment is 
most valuable in ca.ses of caries of the vertebral column, in 
which it would bo impossible to remove tiie disease by 
gouging or excision, 

CAlilGNAN'O, a town of northern Italy, in the province 
of Turin, aiul about 20 miles south of that city, is situated 
on the left bank of the Po, here cro.sscd by a wooden bridge. 
It is surrounded by old wails, and has a handsome church, 
built in 17G0, according to the design of Altieri, a communal 
college, and several convents. The population, numbering 
about 8000, is chiefly engaged in the spinning of .silk and 
the manufacture of confectionery, the principal depart- 
ment in the latter indii-stiy being the preparation of the 
citron rind. 


Ctiri^iiiDio, known in the early part of the Middle Age.s as Car- 
auuni aud C'aigariurn, pa.s.^cd in M18 hito the hand.s of the counts 
Savoy, wlio fortified it witli niinpart and ditch. In 10-0 it vas 
atowed hy Cliarlc.'i Kmniannel I, on iii.s .son I’oinmaso f rarieesco, 
iio tluia lieeanie known as prinee of Cangnuno. f he title con- 
iined in tlie pos.ie.salon of lii.s family, until they were culled to the 
:rone in tlie person of Charle.s Alhort. It wa.s he.dowed in 183-1 
1 Eugene Emmanuel Joseph, wiio now hoids the rank of admiral 
,1 .h i..„ rodian National Guards. 


CibRI-MATA' ISLANDS, a group m the Ea.st Indian 
irchipelago, lying to the West of Borneo, betiveen hat 
sland and Billiton, in the channel to which they give their 
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name. Tliey are about sixty in number, but tbeir united 
area is not more than 170 square miles. The most impo^ 
taut are Great Carimata (with a peak rising to about 2000 
feet), Pauumbangan, the Pelapis Islands, Lissing, Bessi, 
:\Ialedang, Surutu, and Pulu Lima. Their principal produc- 
tions are edible nests, honey, wax, gutta percha, turtlca, 
trepang, and sliellfisli. At one tunc the cluster formed a 
small independent principality j but it afterwards became 
subject to Matan, and it is now attached to Poutianak. 
Several of the islands are altogether uninhabited, and the 
whole population is very small. See Veth’s Woordenboch 
van Nederl. Indie. 

CARINI, a town in Sicily, in the province of Palermo, on 
a rivulet of the same name, 12 miles W.X.W. of Palermo. 
It is pleasantly situated on an elevation, and is a neat, clean 
town, with a Gothic castle. On the coast, about three miles 
distant, are ruins of the ancient Ilyccant, which was chiclly 
famous as the birthplace of Lais. Population about 9500. 

CARINOLA, a town of Italy, in the province of Terra 
di Lavoro, a district of Gaeta, in 41° IP 10" N. lat. .and 
13° 58' 32" E. long. It was formerly the see of a bishoji, 
and is believed to occupy the site of the Lombard city of 
Foro Claudio, which was founded in 1058. Its iirincipal 
buildings are the cathedral, the convents, and the seminary. 
Population, 7G40 

CARINTHIA (in German, Karnten or Kdrnthai), a 
duchy, and since 1849 a crown-land of Austria, is bounded 
on the E. by Styria, on the N. by Slyna and Salzburg, 
on the "W. by Tyrol, and on the S. by Italy, Gdrtz, and 
Oarniola. It has an area of 400G English square miles, 
and the population in 18G9 amounted to 33G,400. The 
surface is for the most part mountainous, being occupied 
in the north by part of the Xorian Alps, and in the .soutli 
ny those named the Carinthian ilountains, or the Kara- 
wankeii. The principal river is the Drave, which llow.s 
from W. to E. through the length of the duchy, and re- 
ceives in its course the waters of all the other streams, 
except the Fella, which reaches the Adriatic by junction 
with the Tagliameuto. In its eastern half, the valley 
opens out into a considerable plain, which contains the 
important lakes of the Worthersee and the Ossiachersee. 
According to official statistics, 337,246 acres of amble land 
were in cultivation in 1870 ; 280,581 acres were occupied 
by gardens and meadows, 593,040 by pasture, and 1,033,807 
were under wood. In the same year there were in the 
duchy 22,979 horses, 232,791 head of cattle, 17G,832 
sheep, and 36,630 goats, while the bee-stocks amounted to 
62,615. The mineral produce consisted of 145,940 tons 
of iron ore, 5,047 of lead ore, 71,2G4 of coal, 4,220 of 
zinc ore, and nearly 26 of graphite. The duchy is divided 
into the seven districts of Hermagor, Klagenfurt, Spittal, 
St Yeit, Villach, Volkermarkt, and Wolfsberg, — the capital 
Klagenfurt forming an independent and eighth division. 
There are in all ten towns, twenty-eight market villages, 
and 2,911 hamlets^ — the most populous places, besides 
the chief torvns of the districts, being Bleiberg, Friesach, 
and Feldkirchen. With the exception of 19,000 Lutherans, 
the inhabitants are Roman Catholics ; aud more than two- 
thirds of them are of German race. The rest are of 
Slavonic origin, and for the most part occupy the districts 
conterminous with Carniola and Styria, though a consider- 
able Slavonic enclave is situated in the heart of the German 
area between Malborget and Tarvis. German is used in 
255 of the village schools, and Slavonic in 24, while both 
are employed in 70. The Carinthian diet consists, accord- 
ing to the law of 1861, of thirty-seven members, including, 
oesides the bishop of Gurk, ten appointed by the landed 
proprietors, seven by the towns, fourteen by the rural 
communes, and three by the commercial authorities at 
Klagenfurt. Five members are sent to tEeumperial diet. 


-CAR 

Civiuthia is so called from the Canii, a Celtic people who have 
perhaps also lefttheirnamc to the neighbouring district of Carniola: 
and in the time of Augustus it formed p.irt of b'oricum. After 
the fall of the Homan empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Carentinin, which was founded by Samo, a Frankish adventurer, 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne it con- 
stituted a margravate, which in S-HJ pas.,(;d into the hands of Louis 
tho German, whose graud.soa Arnulf was the ilrat to bear the title 
of Duke of Carinthia. The duchy was held by various fainilit-s 
during the llth, 12lh, and 13lh centuries, and at length in l;j35 
was bestowed by Louis the Havariau on, the Dukes of -Vustria. It 
was divided into Upper or We.stern Carinthia aud Loweror Easteni; 
of these the fonner tell to France in ISO'J, but was reconquered in 
1813, and jounui in 181-J to the kingdom of Illyria. See AuaxiiiA, 
vol. iii. 

C.ARIPE, or C.UUUE, a town of Venezuela, in the state of 
Cumana, and about 40 miles from the city of that name, 
in 10° 10' 1-1" N. lat. and 28° 33' 54" W. long. It is 
the chief station of the mi.s.sion to the Chayaia Indians, 
and is famous for the exten.sive .system of cuvc.s in the 
lime-stone rock in the neiglibourhood, whicli have hec-n 
described by Humboldt. These extend iiiward.s a distance 
ot 2800 feet, and have a height of 70 or 80 feet. , 'I’iiey 
are frequented by a species of night hawk, which builds 
in tho recesse.s of the rocks. The young are killed in great 
numbers for the sake of their oil. Tho population of the 
town and valley is estimated at 5000, 

CARISBIlOOKE.a village in the Isle of Wight, about 
a mile S. of Newport, at the b.ise of a steep conical hill 
crowned by the c.istle, to which its celebrity is principally 
due. It was at one time a considerable market-town, and 
under the independent lords of Wight it ranked as t!ie 
capital of the Island. The original fortre-ss is suppo.scd to 
have been built by the S.ixons as early- as the 6th- 
century ; ami, indeed, according to the annals, it w.'is 
besieged by Cerdic in 530. It was enlarged by William 
Fitzoobonic, tho lirst lord of Wight, in the llth century, 
was captured by Stephen in 1136, and in tho reign ol 
Richard II. resisted an attack by the French. Furthci 
additioms were made to it at diiferent times, till, in tho 
reign of Elizjibeth, it reached its gi-eatcst dimensions, and 
comprised within its outer walls a space of 20 acres. The 
most interesting incident in its history is the captivity of 
Charles I., who took refuge with its governor, Coloiad 
Hammond, in November 1617, but soon found his asylum 
converted into a prison. After his execution his two 
youngest children were confined in tho castle, and the 
princess Elizabeth died there. The reniaiiis are still ex 
tensive ami imposing, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Witbiu the walls is a well 200 feet deep ; and 
another in the centre of the keep is reputed to have been 
still deeper. Opposite the castle-hiU are the remains of .i 
Cistercian priory founded in the llth century, aud the 
parish church, which boasts of even greater antiquity. The 
population of the parish in 1871 was 8198. 

CARISSDII, Giacomo, one of the iiiostcelebrated masters 
of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman school of 
music. Of his life almost nothing is known, and Fdtis, who 
has made his biography- a subject of special study, has been 
able to do little more than correct inaccurate or fictitious 
statements of previous writers. The only- authenticated 
facts are the following. Carissimi w.is bora about 1 GOl, 
at ilarino, near Rome, aud received his first musical educa- 
tion at home. At the age of 20 ho became cbapel-master 
at Assisi, and. in 1628 he obtained the same position at the 
church of St Apolliiiaris, belonging to tho Collegiuiu 
Germanicum in Rome, which he held till his death in 167-1- 
He never seems to have left Italy, tho rumour of his pro- 
longed stay in Paris, mentioned by De Fresnsux, being 
entirely unfounded. By his education he belonged to the 
old Roman school of music, but his compositions show 
little of the severe grandeur of the earlier masters. Ho 
marks indeed the turning-point from the traditions of tho 
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-Tienaissauce jjeriod to the incipient aspirations of modern 
.music, and for that reason his name is representative in the 
history of art. The two great achievements generally 
Jiscnbed to liim are the further development of the recitative, 
■lately introduced by ilonteverde, and of infinite importance 
in the history of dramatic music, and the invention of the 
cantata, a smaller form of the oratorio, by which Carissimi 
superseded the madrigals formerly in use. He also may 
claim the merit of having given greater variety and interest 
to the in.strumental accompaniments of vocal compositions. 
Garissimi’s numerou.s compositions consist of masses, 
•cantatas, motets, and oratorios. The complete collection 
of hi.s worlis, formerly said to iiave e.’cisted in the musical 
archives of the church of St ApollinarLs, has entirely dis- 
appeared. Several English musical scholars deserve honour- 
able mention for having rescued Carissiiui’s work.s from 
•oblivion. Dr Burney and Hawkins have published .speci- 
•mens of his compositions in their works on the history of 
music ; aud Dr Aldrich collected an almost complete set of 
his coiuposition.s, at prc.ient in the library of Christ Church, 
O.xford. The British Museum also possesse.s numerous 
waluable wor.ks by this great Italian master. 

CARLETON, Siu Dudley (1o 73-1G5I), an English 
statesman, was born in 0.xfordshire in 1573, and educated 
at Christ Church College, Oxford. He went in a dipliv 
■matic capacity to the Low Countries when King Jarae.s 
resigned the cautionary tosvns to the States ; and he was 
afterwards employed for twenty-nine years a.s ambassador 
to Venice, Savoy, and the United Provinces. Charles I, 
created him Viscount Dorchester, and appointed him one 
■of ins principal secretaries of state, an office which he held 
till his death in 1651. He published several works, con- 
•sisting chiefly of speeches, letters, and other productions on 
.political subjects. The most valuable appeared after hia 
death, and consist of a selection of letters to and from 
Sir Dudley Carleton during his emba.ssy to Holland, from 
January 1616 to December 1620, 4to, 1757. A careful 
pedigree of the Carleton family \vill be found in the preface 
t<» Oliaiiiledaiiu^s LcUem, Camden Society, 1861. 

CARLETOH, Williajc (170'3-1S60), a popular Irish 
novelist, wa.s born at Prillisk, Cloglier, in the county of 
Tyrone, Hia father wa.s a peasant tenant, aud young 
-Carleton pa.s.sedlu3 early life among .scenes precisely similar 
to those he afterwards delineated with so much [jower and 
;truthfalne.s3. His parents, though of humble rank, were 
highly endowed by nature. The father was remarkable for 
-hi.s extraordinary memory, which was well stored with 
-anecdote aud tale ; the mother was noted throughout the 
district for the rich sw'cetnass of Iier voice. Both pos.se.ssed 
■in a high degree tho.so domastic virtues so frequently found 
among the humbler cla.s.ses of the Irish people. The 
-beautiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Far- 
do.rou'jka, is evidently .sketched from the life by the loving 
hand of a son. 

The education received by Carleton was of a veiy 
humble description. An his father removed from one 
small farm to another, he attended at various places tlie 
hedge-schools, which u.sed to be a notable feature of Iri-sh 
life. The admirable little picture of one of these schools 
in the Traits and Storks bears every mark of having been 
drawn from real experience. A smattering of some higher 
learning w'as picked up here and there as opportunity 
■olFered, and at the age of seventeen Carleton resolved to 
prosecute his education as a poor scholar. ' The resolution 
wa.s not carried into effect ; he remained at home, prepar- 
ing to enter upon the training for the priesthood, and 
receiving the unbounded veneration of the neighbouring 
peasantry for his suppo.sed wonderful learning. An amusing 
account of this pilia.se of his existence i.s given in the little 
skaccli Denk U'Shaaijlaivs'-iy. WJien about the age of 
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nineteen lie undertook one of the religious pilgrimages 
then common in Ireland. His experiences as a° pilgrim 
were such as at a later period made him resign for ever the 
thought of entering the church. His vacillating ideas as to 
a mode of life were determined in a definite direction bv 
the reading of (HI Blais, which chance had thrown in hi.s 
way. He resolved to cast himself boldly upon the world, 
and try what fortune had in store for him. He went to 
Killanny, and for six months acted as tutor in a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s family. Soon tiring of this occupation, 
he set out for Dublin, and arrived in the inelropolis with 
23. 9d. in his pocket. He began to contribute to the 
journals, and his paper “ The Lough Derg Pilgrim,” which 
was published in the Christian Examiner, excited great 
attcntiop. In 1830 appeared the first series of Traits and 
Stones of the Irish Peasantry, which at once placed the 
author in the first rank of Irish novelists. A second series 
aiipeared in 1832, and was received with equal favoui 
both in Ireland and in England. Prom that time til! 
within a few ycais of his death Carleton’s literary activity 
was incessant. The best of his many productions are Far- 
durowjha the JJiser, perhaps on the whole the finest and 
most powerful of all his works; I’he 'Tithe Proctor; 
Valentine JPClulchy ; The Bluch Prophet ; The Emiyrants 
of Ahadarru. Some of his later writings, such as The 
Squanders of Castle Squander, were not so successful as 
the earlier tale.s. The author was not happy in describing 
the upper classes of Irish society, and overloaded his work 
with political or seini-jjolitieal matter. 

Carleton is facile princeps among Irish noveb'sts, and it 
is to his pages that one must look for an adequate picture 
of the peculiar Irish character. Ills style is clear, graphic, 
and pleasing ; the plots of his stories are generally slight 
but well constructed. In his jiictures of peasant life he is 
un.surpasscd ; the lights and shades of Irish character, the 
buoyant humour and domestic virtues that under other 
conditions w'ould lead their possessors to prosperity and 
happiness, and the fatal flaws that seem to render it 
impossible for Ireland ever to become capable of self- 
government, receive equal justice at his hands. He in- 
variably writc.s from intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
described and from loving sympathy with the many good 
and noble elements in the Irish nature. He does not 
hesitate to point out the darker features of Irish life, nor 
to draw attention to the fatal .system of education and 
priestly supremacy that did so much to produce them. 

Carleton, after spending some years in America, settled 
in Dublin, rvhere he died on the SOtli January 1869.^ For 
many years before his death he had enjoyed a pension of 
L200 from the Crown. 

CARLI, or Cakli-Bucci, Giovaxxi Einaldo, Couxt 
O f, (1720-1795), a celebrated. Italian writer on antiquities 
and economics, was born at Capo d’ Lstria, in 1720. He 
was early distinguished for the extent and variety of his 
acquirements, and at the age of twenty-four was ap- 
pointed by the senate of Venice to the newly-estabLshed 
professorship of astronomy and navigation in the University 
of Padua, and intrusted with the superintendence of the 
Venetian marine. Alter filling these office-s for seven years 
with great credit, he re.signed them, in order to devote 
himself to the study of antiquities and political economy. 
His principal economic works are hi.s JJelle Monete, e della 
Instituzlone delle Zecche d’ Italia; iiis EagionameiUo soprra 
i Bilanci econoinid delle Nazv/ni (1759), in which he main- 
tained that what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their reciprocal transactions; and 
his SuL lilcro Commercio dei Grant (1771), in wmich he 
arrnies that free trade in 'com is not always advisable. 
Count Carli’s merits were appreciated by Leopolu ot 
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Tu 5 c.iny, afterwards emperor, 'tvlio, iii 1755, placed him. at 
the head of the council of public economy, and of the board 
of public instruction. In 17G9 he became pri\'y councillor, 
in 1771 president of the new council of finances. The 
duties of these oinces he continued to discharge with ability 
for several rears ; but for some time before his death, which 
took place in Feliruary 1795, he was relieved from their 
toihs^ — retaining, however, their emoluments, as a reward 
for his important services. It was during the leisure thus 
ati'orded that he completed and published his very valuable 
Aiitichitii ItalicJie, iu which the literature and arts of his 
country are ably discussed. Besides the above, he published 
many works on antiquarian, economic, and other subjects, 
including L’Uomo Libero, in confutatiou of Rousseau’s 
Contract Social; an attack upon the Abh€ Tartarotti’s 
assertion of the existence of magicians ; Ohsermzione 
sulla musica anfica e iiwderna ; and several poems. 

CARLISLE, a parliamentary and municipal borough, the 
capital of Cumberlaud, 301 miles KN.W. from London ; 
54" 54‘ N. lat., 2” 55' W. long. It is situated on an 
eminence enclosed by the three streams — the Eden, the 
Caldew, and the Petteril. The Eden, which is the principal 
river, is joined by the Petteril on the east side of the city ; 
about a mile further west, as it flows through fertile holms, 
it is joined by the Caldew, and about six miles further on 
it falls into the Solway FirtL A handsome stone bridge, 
built in 1812-15, at a cost of £70,000, spans the Eden, 
midway between the mouths of the Petteril and the Caldew- 
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newly-acquired colony a^inst the incursions of the Piets : 
but Roman coins, pottery, inscribed tablets, and other re^ 
mains have been found in such abundance that there can 
be no doubt Carlisle was, if not a military post, a town of 
considerable importance in those days. The great wall uf 
Severns, extending from the Solway Firth to the German 
Ocean, crossed the River Eden at Carlisle ; and remains of 
this great barrier may still be seen on the outskirts of the- 
city. The Solway end of the wall, traces of which are still 
to be seen, was about twelve miles from Carlisle, at Bon-ness ; 
and there was an important Roman camp, the Amboglanx 
of the XotitvjE, about fifteen miles eastward of the city,, 
called Birdoswald, of which interesting remains are still In 
existence. 

Carlisle was the Liiguvallum of the Romans. This name- 
was afterwards abbreviated to Luell, and with the prefix 
Caer (a city), became Caer-Ludi, and afterwards by easv 
transition, Carliol and Carlisle. After the depanure of 
the Romans in the 5th century the Piets laid the city in 
ruins; but iu the 7th century it was rebuilt by Egfrid. 
king of Xorthumberland. In 875 the town was attacked 
by the Danes, who burned the houses, pulled down the 
wall, and massacred the inhabitants. In this state of 
desolation it was left for 200 years, with no inhabitants 
but some few Celts who lodged themselves among the mins. 
In 1092 'William Rufus, impressed with the importance of 
Carlisle as a Border military station, ordered the town tu- 
be rebuilt and fortified, and left a garrison there. It was 
not, however, until after the capture of the town in lie- 
reign of Stephen, by David, king of Scots (who died within 
its walls in 1153), xnat the castle, the walls, and the 
citadel were completed. 

After undergoing two sieges the town was surrendered 
to tlie English Crown in 1217. Edward L held three- 
parliaments in Carlisle. In 1298, after the battle of 
Falkirk, he inarched to Carlisle ; and nine years later ir 
was while crossing Burgh Harsh, about four miles from 
that city, with his army, to quell the third revolt which 
had occurred in Scotland during his reign, thai: he sickened 
and died. A monument has been erected on the spot to 
commemorate the event. With his last breath he enjomed 
his son to prosecute the enterprise, and never desist until 
he had completed the subjugation of Scotland. The nohies 
' hastened to Carlisle to pay homage to the new kmg, 
Edward II., to whom, however, the legacy of vengeance 
against the Scots proved but a heritage of woe."’ In 
; 1315, after the independence of Scotland had been won by 
! the decisive battle of Bannockburn, Robert Bmce, folluw- 
; ing up Ms success by ravaging the north of England, 

! besieged Carlisle Castle. There he met with determined 
resistance on the part of the aerrison and tliC inhaOitant.', 
under Sir Andrew Harcla, governor, Bmce, who had his 
headquarters at the cathedral, made a aeneral assault on ail 
the gates of the town on the ninth day ; but the citizens 
detc-nded their position tvith such valour that the besiegeis 
soon beat a retreat, having only killed two of the besiegeil- 
Sir Andrew Harcla was created earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Harden of the Marches for this gallant defence of tie 
city ; but he was afterwards found guilty of treason ana 
executed at Harraby HiU. In 1345 the Scots burned 
Carlisle and Penrith. “ They were very much acnovta, 
says Lysons, ‘"by small forces collected by Bishop Jviihh} 
and Sir Thomas Lacy. The bishop and Sir Rooen Od-" 
had a sharp skirmish with ■ the enemy ; the r-relats w-^ 
unhorsed during the encounter, but having recovered Hi 
saddle continued to fight valiantly, and contrived gteath ic 
win the victory.'’ Mor was it only the church inmtaat ^ 
which did the state much service in those davs. In one c- 
j the sieges the women of Carlisle helped in the defence oi ‘■i-~ 

I city by pouring boiling water and rolling heavv' stones m-ni 
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hlio u olls t![)on the licacls of iLo beleaguering Scots below. 
Ill the 15th century Jiichard, duke, of Gloucester, was 
govoiaior of Carlisle Castle, and during his governorship 
o-’ctensivo repairs were made in the old fortress, and in the 
course of time, during the reigns of Henry YIII. (who built 
the ci(adol) and Elizabeth, it was adapted to artillery. In 
loGS .Mary Queen of Scots, having lied from Lochleven, 
arrived in a lishing boat at Workington, a Cumberland 
seaport 32 miles from Carlisle, and was there met by the 
deputy-governor of Carlisle, and conducted to Carlisle 
Castle, whore she was lodged noiniimlly as a guest but 
actually as a prisoner. >Shc remained there for two rnontlns. 
In the year InbG a daring e.Yploit was performed by 
Sir MMIter Scott of lUiceloiich. William Armstrong, 
a redonhtablo iJorderer, better known as “ Kininont 
’Willie,” having been taken prisoner in disregard of a truce 
or understanding which facilitated his capture, the “Hold 
llucelouch,” with 200 followers, attacked Carlisle Castle, 
and reseiiod the prisoner, an achievement v/Iiicii gave 
dire oiruneo to Queen Elizaheih. 

During the civil wars Carlisle was humssed by frerpient 
troubles ; but the ne.vt event of importance occurred in 
I (! I J, when the city and castle wore besieged by the 
Parliamentary forces under General Leslie for eight moiith.s. 
SirThoniiis Glemhain, tiic cuinmander-in-chief of the royal 
troops, was in charge of the garrison, who were reduced to 
great c.v'tremities before they .surrendered on 25th Juno 
lO'lo. Their valiaid jv.sistance iras recognized by the 
besiegers, who allowed tliem to mareli out “ with their arms. 
Hying colours, drums beating, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullets in their montlis, atid twelve charges of powder 
n-picee,” The Parliamentary army pulled down some 
important portions of the cathedral buildings, and out of 
the materials erected a guard-house in the market-place. 
In 10-18 Sir Philip Mu.sgravo and -Sir Thomas Gleinham 
e/i’ccted the capture of CarlisleLysurpri.se; Init in October 
it was again surremlered to Cromwell, according to treaty. 
At this time great distre.s.s prevailed in the county, con- 
pitlenibJe families JiavinghareJy the necc.'-'.sarios of life, while 
:mmhers of the [laor died on the highways. 

In the Scottish rebellion of 1710 Carlisle again figured 
in histor3^ The Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, Laid 
siege to it, the three divisions of the army with wliicli he 
marched from Edinburgh having converged at the city. 
The ciisilo was at that time garrisoned by only two com- 
])anie3 of invalid.s and some disalUected militia, and Colonel 
Plurand, who wa.s in eominand, found it neccs.sary, with 
great reluctance, to .surrender. “ Poniiio Prince Cliurlie” 
rode into the town on a white ciiarger, with a hundred 
Highland pipers playing a triumphal march in front, und 
made a house in English Street, which is still in e.'cistcnce, 
his headgnarters. But in December of the .saino year the 
dnlio of CnmberlanA arrived and bombarded the castle, 
which his giwce dcKCvibcd as “ an old hencoop, which he 
would .speedily bring down about tlieir ears,” and on tlio 
oOth tile garrison aiirfendered. The duke ejnartered hi.s 
soldiers in the cathedral, and thirty-one of the rebel.s were 
.sub.secpiently e.'cccutod at llarraby Hill. The lower in 
which Mary Queen of Scobs wa.s inunasoncd wa.s pulled 
down in 1855 ; hut a considerable portion of tho ancient 
castle .still remains, and it i.s used as a garrison for the 2d 
Brigade DepOt. Only a small portion of tho old city walls 
now exists, and tho city gates liavo entirely disappeared. 

Carlisle sud’ured in 1580 from a great lire, which 
destroyed 1500 houses, in three of the principal streets; and 
the plague in 1598 carried oil’ 1070 persons, one-third of 
tho inhabitants. 

Carli.sle h the see of a bi.sho;). Tlie catliedral wa.s 
founded by V/i!liaia Ilufns, and completed by Henry 1. 
Tho original proportion, s of the building hove been very 


much curtailed. A disastrous lire, ia 1292, de.stroyed tho 
nave, only a .small part of which now remain.s. Tho must 
interesting architectural feature of the cathedral is the east 
window, which has been pronounced by arcineologi.sts to 
bo one of tho linest in the kingdom, the harmony of its 
parts and the easy How of its lines being particularly 
remarkable, Tho remains of Dr Paley are interred in oue 
of its aisles, and a stone pulpit, richly carved in Caen-stone 
ami ornamented with white alabaster, has been erected to 
his memory. 'I’lie window in the north transept has been 
filled with stained glass in memory of the live children of 
Dr Tuit, [irchlnsiiop of Ciinterbury, ivho died of scarlet 
fever while his grace was dean of Carlisle, Tho cathedral 
possesses many memorials of interest. A large portion of 
tho adjucont piiory, founded by William Ilufus, was 
destroyed during the civil wars, but the remains may still 
bo traced on the south side of tho cathedral, A convent 
ot grey friars which existed in the city was destroyed by 
tho lire in 2292. There was also at one time a convent of 
black friars, and a hospital founded at St Nicholas for 
lepers; tho latter was destroyed in tho 17th conlnry. 
According to Lyson’s llUtonj, tho bowels of llichard Occur 
do Lion wero buried in Carlisle cathedral 

In additioji to tho cathedral and tho castle, tho chief 
buildings in Carlisle are the court-houses — two large round 
towor.s built upon tho site of tho old citadel ; tho county 
jail, configaons thereto; the news-room, the post-office, 
tho ruilw.'iy .station, tlio infirmary, and two of tho joint- 
stock banks. There is a market-cross in the centre of tho 
markot-placo, and two marble statues adorn tho principal 
strcct.4. Olio of lhe.se, between tlie two court-houses (by 
.Minsgravc L. Watson), is of William, earl of Lonsdale; tho 
other, in the market-pluee (by Woodington), is of James 
Steel, editor and proprietor of tho Carlisle Journal, a 
citizen who during his lifetime took a proininont part in 
local public alfairs. In addition to tho cathedral there are 
eight established churches in Carlisle, and several places of 
worship for Indepomlcnt.s, Mcthodi.sts, Presbyterians, 
Baptist.s, and Pioman Catholics. Its literary and .scientific 
iii.slitutions include a mechanics’ institution, a young men’s 
Christian association, and several working men’s reading 
rooms, managed entirely by working men themselves. Its 
charitic.s con.sist of an iniinnai'y with 100 bods, a disjicnsary, 
and a fever bo.:.j)ital ; and in connection with the infirmary 
there is a convulc.scont institution at the seaside at Silloth, 
to whicli patients are admitted upon payment of a small 
weekly .sum. There is a .school-board, of nine members ; 
a .scliool of art ; und a cathedral gramuiar school. 

Carlisle is a great railway centre. The Loudon and 
Nm-th-Western, the Midland, tho Caledonian, the North 
British, and tho Glasgow and Soutli-’Western Eailways 
have cacli a terminus there; while the North-Eastern 
Comjrany have accc^s to the city hy their Newcastle and 
Garlislo section. In 1870 more than sixty passenger trains 
left Carlisle Citadel station every woek-day, and as many 


moro entcreil the city. 

Tho ]>vincipal business of Carlisle is tlie manufacture of 
cotton goods, the lliusliing of 8ilc.sias, tho printing of 
calicoes, and tho manufacture of biscuits. There are also 
within the city two or three largo iron-works, and the 
manufactuvo of felt hats is carried on upon a largo scale. 
A dock at and railway to Silloth, on the Solway I'rdh) 
miles from Carlisle, were constructed in 1855 to facilitate 
tho transit of the commorco of tho district, and tins 
gradually sujiorsodcd Port Carlisle, which is no longer used 


liarhour. i 

arlislo returns two members of parliament, its 
icipal govcnimcnt ia vested in a mayor (unpaid), ten 
nuen, and thirty councillors, who also constitute the 
an Sanitary Authority. To them belong the gas-works 
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acd water-works, and by tbein a system of sewerage was 
carried out iu 185-t at a cost of about ^30,000. The city 
has a recorder and separate court of quarter sessions. 

The market is held on >Saturday3 and Wednesdays, the 
former being the principal market. Tlie grain is sold in 
the open street in bulk. Population in 1871, 31,074, 

Carlisle, a tov.-n of the United States, capital of 
Cumberland county iu Penn-sylvania, about 2h miles south 
of the Conedogwinet Creek, and 18 miles west of Harris- 
burg by the Cumberland Valley Railway. The town is 
well built, has spacious streets, and contains thirteen 
churches. Of its public buildings the most interesting is 
Dickinson College, which was founded iu 1783, and pos- 
se;-.se3 an e.'ctensive library. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood are barracks, which date from 1777, and are capable 
of containing 2000 men; and about four miles to the 
north, iu a pleasant valley of the Blue ilountains, is the 
summer resort known as Carlisle Springs. Carlisle was 
founded in 1751, and in 1794 it was the headquarters of 
Washington during the Whisky Rebellion. On the night 
of 1st July 18G3 it was bombarded by the Confederate 
troops. Population iu 1870, G650. 

CARLISLE, Feedeeick Howaed, Fifth E ael of (1 7 48- 
1825), a statesman and author, was born in 1748. During 
his youth he was chiefly known as a man of pleasure and 
fashion ; and after he had reached thirty years of age, his 
appointment on a commission sent out by Lord North to 
attempt a reconciliation with the American colonies was 
received with sneers by the Opposition. The failure of the 
embassy was not, however, due to any incapacity on the 
part of the earl, but to the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment from which it received its authority. He w'as, in- 
deed, considered to have displayed so much ability that 
he was entrusted mth tho vice-royalty of Ireland in 1780. 
The time was one of the greatest difficulty ; for while the 
calm of the country was disturbed by the American rebel- 
lion, it was drained of regular troops, and large bands of 
volunteers not under the control of the Government had 
been formed. Nevertheless, the two years of Carlisle’s rule 
passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures which he effected left per- 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took 
a prominent part on the side of the Prince of Wales. In 
1791 he opposed Pitt’s policy of resistance to the dismem- 
beniient of Turkey by Russia; but, on the outbreak of 
the French Revolution he left the Opposition, and vigor- 
ou-sly maintained the cause of war. In 1815 he opposed 
the enactment of the Corn Laws; but from this time till 
hi.s death, which occurred in 1825, he took no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some 
political tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies, the 
Falhe/^j liwenge and the SlepmotJier, which received high 
prai.se from his contemporarie.s. 

CARLISLE, Geoege Williaji Feedeeick Howaed, 
Seventh E-vel or (lS02-lS04),Lord-Lieutenantof Ireland, 
was born in London, 18th April 1802. He was the eldest 
sou of the sixth earl by his wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of tho duke of Devon.shire, and bore at 
first the courtc.sy title of Lord Morpeth. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
earned a reputation as a scholar and writer of gr-aceful verse, 
obtaiaingiti 1821 both the Chancellor’s and thcNewdigate 
prize.! for a Latin and an English poem. Two years Later 
he graduated B..:!.. a.s fir.st class in classics. In 1S2G he 
.iccompauieil Iris uncle, tlio duke of Devonshire, to Russia, 
to attend the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
bec.ime a great favourite iu .society at St Petersburg, 
•at the general eicetion of the same year he was returned 
U) pa.rliamcnt as member for the family borough of Mor- 
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peth. In one of his earliest speeches h\ post, a town of •' 
risk of forfeiting the good opinion of th^ great wall of. 
defence of the Russian emperor against sev\ the German ' 
on him in reference to the suppression\l remains of' 
insurrection of 1830. In the agitation foifcirts of the-' 
reform he took the side of Earl Grey ; anc»ch are still 
solution of parliament, which took place abi»Bownes3;, 
he was elected member for Yorkshire. ThLmmboglana 
till after the passing of fhe Reform Bill in l^the city,, 
following year he was returned for the West .«e still in 
in 1835 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne % 
tary for Ireland, a position at that time of gre Ais name- 
O’Gonnel! being then at the height of his reput:A prefix 
post he held for about six years, winning great easy 
by his amiable manners and kindly disposition||ire of 
his seat at the election of 1841, he availed himsSity in 
leisure thus afforded him to visit the United Stat^rid, 
afterwards gave an account of this visit in a popular 
first deUvered at Leeds and subsequently repeated 
places. In 184G he was again elected for the West Rit®^ 
Two years later, on the death of his father, he succee^k 
to the peerage and took his seat in the Upper House, 
accepted office as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Fores^fc 
and afterwards as Chancellor of the Duchy of LancasteiB 
The great event of his life, however, was his appointmenJB 
by Lord Palmerston to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland ini 
1855. This high office he continued to hold till Maichl 
1858, and again from June 1859 till vnthin a few monihsl 
of his death. His retirement in August 1864 was neees-1 
sitated by failing health. Lord Carlisle was not a man of I 
great and original power, but he was above the average 1 
m knowledge, in acquirements, and in eloquence. As' a.1 
debater he held his own in the midst of a large number of j 
great orators, and in the stormy controversies of his' Irish. | 
secretaryship he succeeded in carrying through the House | 
of Commons several measures of great importance. His j 
literary tastes and culture were displayed in various popular 
lectures and in several pubbshed works. Among these may 
be mentioned a lecture on The Life and Writings of Pope 
(1851); The Last of the Greeks, a tragedy (1828); a 
Diary in Tnrhish and Greek Waters (1854), the fruit of 
travels in the East in 1853 and 1854 ; and a volume of 
Poems, published after his death. He took warm interest" 
in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and established on- 
his own estate one of the best conducted reformatories in 
the countrj’. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on the- 
5th of December 1864. He was never married, and 
was succeeded in the peerage by liis brother. In 186G 
appeared his Viceregai Speeches, collected and edited by J. 
Gaskin. 

CARLOW, an inland county of Ireland, in the province- 
of Leinster, situated between 52° 26' and 52° 54' N. lat., and 
6° 30' and 7° 12’ W. long., and comprising an area of 346' 
square miles, or 221,342 acres. It is bounded N. by Kil- 
dare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow and Wexford, S. 
by We.xford, and W. by Queen’s County and Kilkenny, 
Excepting Louth it is the smallest county in Ireland. 

The surface of tJie county is in general level or gently 
undulating, and of pleasing appearance, except the elevated.' 
tract of land known as the ridge of Old Leigblin, forming" 
the commencement of the coal measures of Leinster, and 
the south-eastern portion of tlie county bordering on 
IVe-xford, where the wild and barren gr.anitic elevations of 
Knockroe (1746 feet) and Mount Lemster (2610 feet 
present a bolder aspect. 

There are no lakes or canals in the county, neither doe 
it contain the source of any important river ; but on it 
western side it is intersected from north to south by p 
Barrow, which is navigable throughout the whole ex' 
the county and affords means of couiniunicatioi' 
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■ , t j wMle on the eastern border the Slaney, 

navigable in any jjart of its course through 
'"'f passes out of Carlow into Wexford at hfew- 

• o! li::. '. 'y. Railway communication connects the county 
I.i i J) with Wexford, and with Kilkenny and Water- 

}l ;ry h* 

,1 ia •• /eological formation of the county is mainly granitic, 
rt valley of the Barrow uoith. of Goresbridgo presents 
-tee formations of limestone observed in Ireland, and 
uLfeat coal district of Leinster commences in the western 
h%.J J'of the county at Gallows Hill Bog (974 feet). The 
:? jvtone is frequently of such a nature as to split easily 
layers, known in commerce as Carlow Hags. Porcelain 
•;di exists in the neighbourhood of Tullow ; but no attempt 
V yet been made to turn this production to use. 
ij-fhe soil is of great natural richness. Agriculture is 
ae chief occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully 
tdvelopad as the capabilities of the land would suggest, 
t will be observed from the following table that no pro- 
fess has been made within the last twenty-two years in 
re acreage under tillage : — 

Year. Mc.iiJij'.?. I’oUtocs. TurnipJ. Oati. Wlic.ie );'''eer 

* bcrotio^* Cropn 

ISOa 21,837 10, COS C,30C 27,707 C,700 G,CS7 S},-122 

1575 32.151 10,351 5,180 OO.ICS C,755 2,7JS 81.633 

The pasture land is of excellent quality, and generally 

rcupied as dairy farms, — the butter made in this county 
,,aiutaining a high reputation in the Dublin market The 
.rms are frequently large, and great attention is paid to 
hi breeding of cattle. Within the last twenty-two years 
,;arge advance has been made in the stock of the county, 
j'.ich was in 1652 and 1873 respectively as follows : — 


■>'ffcar. 

Iforsc.!, 
lluJfcj, Aiicj. 

cmic. 

Stsui;;!. 

I’X's. Goats 

i’oaitry. 

' ' 1 

£?,S23 

31,531 

•12,32.7 

22,013 3,501 

100,054 

:lo7r> 

10,251 

■iS,G72 

77,225 

23,031 3,301 

101,192 


tThe staple trade of the county is in corn, Hour, meal, 
I* tter, and provisions, which are exported in largo quan- 
ie.s. There are no manufactures. 

■ The peasantry dwell chielly in detached cottages, or in 
' all villages, there being but threo towns — Carlow, 
' jenalstowii, and Tullow — in which the inhabitants 

eed 2000 persons. 

'he population has decreased within the twenty years 
: tug 1871, at a slightly higher nito than that of the 
, 'ince of Leinster in general, owing probably to the want 
' lanufacturing and mining industries. In 1851 the 
lation was 08,078, and in 1871, 51,030 (males 25,404, 
les 20,180), showing an average decrease of 1’2 per 
‘ per annum 

• April 1871 there were C superior and 99 primary 
[ >ls in operation, attended by 0454 children, and at the 
'■ date the following was ascertained to be the state of 

■ iitary instruction : — 24,490 could read and write ; 
could read but could not write; and 17,808, or 34 

; mt. of the population, could neither read nor write. 

■ the whole inhabitants, 88 per cent, adhere to the 
' in Catholic faith, the number professing that religion 

71 being 45,021, while 5650 wore Episcopalians, and 
jf various other denominations. As regards emigra- 
the county lias contributed more than the average of 
ster. During the tive years 1871 to 1875, there 
.rated 3881 persons, a number equal to 7.} per cent, 
■ie population at the ioviucv date. The poor Jaiv union, 
eh does not include the whole county, relieved in 1874, 
lO persons or 0.4 per cent, of the inhabitants. The 
inty belongs to the diocese of Leighlin and to the mili- 
y (b'strict of Dublin. The assizes are held at Carlow, 
d quarter se.ssions at that town and also at Bagenalstown 
d Tullow. Carlow returns three membei's to parliament, 
'() for the county and one for tlie borough of Carlow. 


Pievio^ to the arrival ’of Stroiigbow, and for some time after- 
waru3, what IS now the county of Carlow was divided into the dis- 
tncte of fly Cabanagh and fly Drone, forming the northern portion 
ot the principality of Hy Kinselagh. Its most ancient Irish families 
were the flavanaghs (descended from the celebrated ilaemurrou^h. 
king of Leinster), the O’kyans, the O’flolans, and the O’Mores 
.Vfter the English settlement, the families of St Aubin, De la Prayne' 
Lermingham, Carew, De la Landes, Grace, and Butler, held exten- 
sive possessions liere. In tlie time of Queen Elizabeth aiipear the 
lamilies of Bagnal, Eustace, Burton, O’Brien, . 

Coke, Bernard, Vigois, Biirdett, Bunbury, Bei 
and Browne. ' -o' 

Under tlie name of Catlierlogli, the present county was made shire- 
ground in tile reign of Xing John. It is now divided into seven 
Iwroiiies,— Cariow, Forth, Idrone East and West, Eathvilly, and St 
jlullnis^ Lower and U^iper, and contains forty-.seven parishes ami 
parts of parishes. The relics of antiquity in the county comprise 
urge cromlechs at Browne's Hill near Carlow and at Hackets- 
towu, and a rath near Leighlin Bridge, in which were found several 
urns of baked prth, containing only small quantities of dust. Some 
lelics of ecclesiastic.'il and monastic buildings e.xist, and also tlie le- 
ntatnn ot scvef.if eastJes built after the English settlement. The 
mins of a round lower e.xisted at tfio commencement of the present 
century Ufc.tr the cliutcli of Xellystowii, hut they are not now visible. 


, C-vitLOW, a parhamentaiy borough, and the capital of 
the county of Carlow, situated on the Paver Barrow, which 
is navigable for small craft to its junction with the Grand 
Canal at Athy, is 45 miles (56 by rail) .south-we.st of 
Dublin, It is a neat and in some parts a well-built 
town, of modern aspect. The principal buildings are — the 
Boinan Catholic College of St Patrick, a plain but spacious 
building, the parish church, an old building, with a hand- 
some steeple of modern erection; the Roman Catholic 
chapel or cathedral, a large and elegant structure; the 
court-house where the assizes are held, an octagonal stone 
building with a handsome Ionic portico; the lunatic 
asylum for this and the adjoining counties; the county 
jail ; the union workhouse ; and barrack.? for cavalry and 
infantry. The Wellington bridge over the River Barrow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of Graigue. 

The industries of the place consist of brewing and flour- 
milling, and a considerable trade is carried on in the sale 
of butter and eggs. 

Carlow was formerly of considerable importance. In 
the reign of Edward III. the king’s exchequer was 
removed thither, and .£500, a large sum at that period, 
applied towards surrounding the town with a strong wall. 
The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, but sometimes attributed to King J ohn), situated 
on an eminence overlooking the River Barrow, is still 
a chief feature of attraction in the general view of the 
town, although there is not much of the original building 
left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a massive 
I'ouud tower at each angle. In the early part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth it was taken, and the town burned by 
the Irish chieftain Rory Oge O’iHore. When summoned 
to surrender by Ireton, the Commonwealth general, during 
the disastrous war of 1041, Carlow submitted without 
resistance. In the insurrection of 1798 the castle was 
attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents, many of 
whom were into.xicated. They were speedily repulsed, and 
sufl'ered severe lo.S3, no quarter being given ; and, in the 
confusion of their flight, many of the insurgents took 
refuge in houses, which the king’s troeps immediately set 
on fire. After the slaughter, about 420 bodies were col- 
lected and buried. , 

TJjo town obtained a charter of incorporation at an early 
period, and was re-incorporated, with enlarged privileges, 
by Janies I. -The corporation, which was styl^ Dm 
Sovereign, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Borough 
of Cathcrlogh,” and was authorized to return two membei-s 
to the Irish parliament, was extinguished by the Municipal 
Reform Act. The borough, which is under the Towns 
Improvement Act, sends one member to the imperial 
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uarliameac Popuktioa in 1851, 9121, iniabiting 1375 
Ponses, and in 1871, 7842, inhabidng 13C7 bouses. 

CAELOWITZ, a town of Hungarj-, in tbe former 
Slavonian military fronrier and circle of Peterwardein, is 
situated on tbe rigbfc bank of tbe Danube, eight miles south- 
east of Peterwardein. Population in 1873, 4419. It is tbe 
seat of tbs Greek arcbbisbop in tbe Austrian dominions, 
and bas, besides tbe cathedral, two Greek cbttrcbes, a 
Eoiuan Catholic church, Servian and German schools, 
seminaries for tbe Greek and Catholic clergy, a gymua- 
sium, a Jyceum, and a hospital There is important wine 
cultivation. The peace between Austria, Turkey, Poland, 
and Tenice was concluded here in 1699. 

CAELSBAD, or KAisekk;ap.L3Bad, formerly Wauv, a 
royal free town of Bohemia, on the Tepel, near its junction 
with the Eger, 70 miles W.X.W. of Prague. It is situated 
in a beautiful narrow valley between steep granite moun- 
tains, and consists chiefly of lodging-houses and hotels for 
the accommodation of visitors, but has also some good 
shops and private houses, a theatre, hospitals, as well as 
schools, reading-rooms, Ac. It is the seat of the district 
judge, custom-house, and excise. , Carlsbad is the most 
aristocratic watering-place in Europe. It is most frequented 
from the middle of Jane to the middle of August, and the 
number of visitors averaging from 12,000 to 20,000. The 
permanent population is nearly- 9000 (1873). The warm 
springs difler but little from each other in their component 
parts, the principal ingredients being sulphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, and common salt. Of the ten springs the 
Sprudel, Hygiea, Bernhardt, A'eubruunen, and Schloss- 
brunneu are the principal, having temperatures ranging 
from 165^ to 122’ Fahr. They are said to have been dis- 
covered in 1370, duiiug a hunting excursion, by the Emperor 
Charles IV., to whom a statue has been erected in the 
market-place. The resident inhabitants make many curious 
articles in iron, steel, tin, and wood, for which they find a 
ready market during the season. ITis mountains in the 
neighbourhood have been mads accessible, and here and 
there nice plots of ground have been laid out for visitors. 
The town has a post-office, railway, and telegraph stations. 
It lies in 50’ 13' 27 lat, and 12’ 53' E. long. 

CARLSBUEG, a fortified town of Transylvania, capital 
of the county of Unter-Vreissenburg, situated on the north 
bank of the Maros, 54 miles south of Clausenburg. It 
consists of the upper town, or citadel, and the lower town. 
It has a fine Eomau Catholic cathedral (containing among 
other tombs that of John Hunniades), Lutheran and Ee- 
formed churches, and a synagogue ; also an ecclesiastical 
seminary, gyiMasium, observatory, public library, mint, 
Ac. Population in 1874, 7955. Lat. 46’ 4' 17" 27 Iona 
23’ 34' E. 

CAELSHAM27, or Kahishutex, a small seaport town 
of Sweden, iu the laen of Carlskrona, ou the Baltic, 27 
miles west of Carlskrona. It has manufactures of sailcloth, 
leather, and tobacco. The harbour is small but secure, and 
by means of it a considerable trade is carried on in corn, 
ironware, timber, pitcb, tar, and potash. Shipbuilding and 
fisheries are also prosecutei Population in 1873, 5492. 

C ARLt)EIK02v A, or Blesxxge, a laen or province of 
Sweden, bounded on the 27. by Eronoberg, X.E. bv Cai- 
man E. and S. by the Baltic,'and W. by" Christianstadt. 
It has au area of 53DS square miles, and (1873) 127,377 
inhabitants. Its principal towns are Carlskrona, Carlsbamu. 
and ieoelvesborg. The smallest and most fertile province ; 
of the kingdom, it has a mild climate and has been called i 
tbe garden or park of Sweden The inhabitants are lively 
and disringuished for beauty, and the principal industries 
are connected with agriculture and forestry, fisherv. and 
-shipping. 

CxaisKnoXA, the capital of the above province, a seanort 1 


on tbe Baltic, in 56’ 10' X. lat, 15’ 33' E. long., 55 miles 
east of Christianstadt. It is named from its founder Charles 
XL, and is built upon five small islands connected trith 
each other and with the mainland by bridges. The town 
is weE built, consisting partly of brick and stone, but 
priucipaEy of wooden houses, and has broad streets. The 
harbour, wliich is fortified, is capacious and secure, with a 
sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels. It has 
three entrances ; the principal, and the only one practic- 
able for large vessels, is on the south side of ttie town, and 
is defended by two strong forts. Tbe dry docks are of 
great extent, and nave been cut t.ui. cf the solid granite 
rocL The arsenal and other buildings connected with the 
docks are extensive, and are separated from the town by a 
walk The manufactures are naval equipments, linen 
cloths, tobacco, and refined sugar: tbe exports, metals, 
potash, tar, pitch, Ac. The town is veiy- deficient in good 
water. Carlskrona is the principal station of the Svtedish 
navy. It is the seat of the Government and Admiralty 
ofSces, has a handsome town-hall, navy-arsenal and hospital, 
naval and other schools, churches, and navy-yards. Popu- 
lation in 1873, 16,653. 

CARLSRUHE, or Kap.lsrl'he (Cu-vrees’s Rest), a city 
of Western Germauv', capital of the grand duchy of Baden. 



PI:in of CTirlsmbe. 


1- Mcaoi^eatcf Grand Duke Ludwig. } 
2 Ruiirecf Markgruve Wilheiuu | 
S, Palace cf Graai Duchtis Sophie. I 

4. Obeliik. 

5. Town Church. 

6. Town-Hall. 

7. Cathedral Church- 
S-pTromid- 
9 ^lytechuic School. 

10. riuaucii lliuUiry. 


11. Palace of Prince MTiihdnu 

32. .\r: GailcrT- 
13. Theatre. 

3-1. itotunic Garden. 

33. Winter GarCen. 

1C. Castle, LiLnsry. and Cabinet c; 

Xatunu Histcrr. 

17. General Pcst-Oibce. 
lA Ars'-cal. 

12. Yereiaigtc- Santmlucges- 


It stands on an elevated plain of the Hardwald (which 
nearly surrounds it), 380 feet above the level of the sea, 5 
miles from the Rhine, and 39 miles W.X.W. of Stuttgart. 
The'Fiankfort and Basel Railway passes the city. Caris- 
ruhe takes its name from Charles William, margrave or 
Baden, who, owing to disputes which he had with the 
citizens of Durlach, erected in 1715 a hunting-sear, around 
which the town has since been builL From the palace 
the principal streets, seventeen in number, radiate in 
the form of an expanded fan, in a S.E., S., and S.W. 
direction. The palace, erected in 1751 on the site of the 
previous erection of 1715, is a plain building in the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wings, presenting 
nothing remarkable except tbe octason tower {Bleiihumih 
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iroia tlio suiiiinifc of wliicli a splujulicl view of the city and 
Biiri'ouiiding country is obtained^ and the marble saloon, in 
which the meridian of Cassini was Jixed or drawn. In 
front of the palace is the Great Circle, a semi-circular line 
of buildings, containing the Government offices and the 
palace of the margraves of Baden. Carlsruhe has several 
line public scpiares, the principal of which are the Coatlc- 
pluce — with .Schwantha]ei’’s statue of the late grand duke 
Charles Frederick in the centre — and the market-place. In 
the centre of tlie latter is a pyramid in honour of Charles 
William, the founder of the city, whose remains are interred 
there. Among the public buildings are tlio council-house, 
the palace of the margrave of Baden, hall of representatives, 
mint, post-office, barracks, arseiial, theatre, liall of line arts, 
museum, the famed polytechnic school (with 800 studeiiLs), 
cannon foundry, a .synagogue, and several Protestant and 
Catholic churches. There are also several hospitaks, a deaf- 
mule asylum, botanic gardens, and lyceum ; military, 
medical, and veterinary schooks, academies of architecture, 
painting, and inusic, and numerous literary and scientilic 
associations. The town is adorned with .several public 
fountains, and is supplied with water by an aqueduct from 
Durlaeli. Carlsruhe carries on a considerable trade, and has 
engineering, carriage, ehejuical, silk, cotton, carpet, woollen, 
jewellery, tobacco, and snulf manufactories. Tlie town is 
surrounded by l)eautiful parks and gardens. Population 
(ISTo),- .13,000. Lab. ■19'’ I' N., long. 8'’ 20' E, 

CABLSTAD, a province or luun of Sweden, also called 
Wermland’s Laen. It is bounded W. and bf.W. by Norway, 
N.E, by Falun, E. by Obevo, and S. by Wenersborg and 
Lake Wener. The surface is Jiiountainous and wooded, and 
i.H interspersed with numerous lakes and rivers. Tiio pro- 
vince contains 300 iron mine.s, 80 foundries, and 300 forges. 
The neighbourhood of Fyrksdalen is called the Swedish 
Switzerland. The principal towns are Carlstud, Cri3tcn.s- 
hamn, and Philipstad. Population in 1873, 203,037. 

Caulstao, the capital of the above province, stands on 
tlie i.sland of Tingvalln, at the inoutli of the Clara-EIf, on 
the north shore of Lako WTiier. One of two bridges con- 
necting it with the mainland is tlio longest and most 
beautiful .stoiie-briilge in Sweden. Tlie town is the seat 
of a bishop, and lias a hand.some cathedral, a gymnasium, 
a theatre, a cabinet of natiiral history, and an agricultural 
society. The Gotha canal has consideruhly increased its 
commerce. C'arlstad e.xports copper, iron, salt, timber, Ac. 
It w.os founded by Churies I.K., from whom it takes its 
name. Population in 1871, 7112. 

CARLSl'ADT, a royal free city of Au.strian Croatia, in 
the comitat of Agram, the capital of the district of the 
same name, stands oir the Kulpa, which here receives the 
Korana and the Dobra, 32 miles south-west of Agrnm. It 
consists of tlio fortrc.ss (which is surrounded by ramparts, 
trenches, and palisade.s), the inner town, and a suburb. 
Carlstadt is the seat of a Greek bishop, and five Catholic 
chuiclie.s, a Catholic gymnasium, and many hand.some 
public buildings. It has a considerable transit trade, and 
mannfacturos the liqueur called rosncjlio. It is .situated in 
Arf 27' N. lat. and ly"3G' E. long. Population (1871), 5515. 

CAKLSTAD'r (Kauustaut), a district of Bavaria, in 
Lower Franconia, containing 29,014 inhabitants. TJio 
capital, of tho same name, whicli is situated on tho right 
bank of the River Afain, lias a population of 22-10. 

CARLSTADT, Kmuhtavv, or Kajiomstm)!' (1480- 
1541), whose real name was AN'mtKAS Rudolf P.odkkstkin, 
one of tho boldest of tho German Reformers, first tho 
friend and afterwards tho opponent of Martin Luther, was 
born at Carlstadt in Franconia, in 1480, thus being by 
three years Luther’s senior. In early life ho wa.s dis- 
tinguished by a thirst for knowledge, and a restless dis- 
position whicli led . him to visit various countries and to 
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pass from school to school. He went to Rome, and there 
jilunged into the scholastic philosophy and theolo''y • and 
liaving obtained the degree of bachelor of divmity, he 
arrived, in 150-4, at Wittenberg. Here he was appointed 
professor at tlio university, first in the philosophical faculty 
und ultimately (in 1513) in tho theological. After obtain- 
ing his degree of doctor in theology in 1510, he held a 
cauonry and was chosen archdeacon. In 1511 ho was 
appointed dean or rector of tho university ; and in tho 
following year it fell to his lot to confer the degree of 
doctor on Luther. At this time their friendsliip appears 
to have begun. Carlstadt had already attained a high 
reputation for learning, eloquence, and logical power. For 
the purpose of studying the canon law he wont a second 
time to Rome in 1515, returning to Wittenberg in the 
following year. In the storm of persecution which raged 
against Reiichlin, Carlstadt took tho part of the persecuted 
scholai-. He also adopted about this time tho views of 
Luther; and in April 1517 ho published a series of 
theses in which ho asserted that the authority of Holy 
Scripture wa.s above that of the fathers of tho church, 
and that in the absence of Scripture decision an appeal 
must bo made from the fathers to reason. It was at the 
end of October in the same year that Luther allixeil his 
theses to tho church door at Wittenberg, and Carlstadt 
strenuously .supported liim. In 1519 he undertook to 
hold a disputation with DrEelc, one of the greatest scholars 
of the age, on grace and free will. It took place at 
Leipsic in June, at tho very time when the diet was sitting 
at Frankfort for the election of the emperor. Ciirlstadt as 
debater was not able to cope with Eck ; and the discussion.s 
were tedious and almost fruitless. In the Papal bull 
against Luther, promulgated in 1520, Carlstadt wa.s par- 
ticularly named ami condemned ; and he was tho first to 
appeal from the judgment of tho Pope to a general council. 
In 1521 he accepted an invitation from Chiistiau II. of 
Denmark to teach the doctrines of tho Reformation in that 
kingdom, but he made a very short stay there. Dillcrcnces 
of opinion and petty jcalensios were beginning to .spring 
up between Luther and Carlstadt ; and these ripened into 
bitter discussion nml open hostility. Cavlstadt’s impetuous 
temper led him to become the advocate of violent measures 
for tho attainment of those ends which Luther and tho 
other Reformers Imped to compass by persuasion. In coii- 
scqucnco of the riotous agitation .stirred up in Wittenberg 
by Jii.H speeches, writings, and manner of procedure during 
Lutlier’.s confinement in the Wartburg, Luther declared 
openly against him. For the next two years he remained 
quiet. But in 1523, being comjielled to leave Wittenberg, 
he retired to Orlamuiulo in Thuringia, and there got liim- 
.seif cdectcd pastor by tho people. His violent proceedings 
favoured the suspicion that he was associated with the 
Anabaptists, and was implicated in the schemes of Miiiizer, 
leader of tho great peasant revolt. Tho elector of Saxony 
sent Luther to investigate tho true state of things; and 
wJien Luther preached against Carlstadt at Jena they held 
a discussion on tlio “ Real Presence,” which Carlstadt was 
the first to deny, and an open quarrel broke out between 
them. Ho was now ordered to leave tho territories of tho 
elector. For some time ho wandered about froin place to 
place, and at Rotonburg excited fresh tumults and instigated 
tho people to destroy the images and picture.s_ in tho 
churches. Pursued as a promoter of tho peasant insurrec- 
tion, ho was driven to strange shifts, and exposed to great 
luml.sJiip.s, his life oven being in danger. In his extremity 
he wrote to Luther, olfering to prove his innocence, ami 
entreating him to intercede for him with the elector, luid 
•‘•ct pcrmis.sion for’ him to return to Saxony. Luthei 
fistened to him, printed his defence, and succeeded ili 
inducing the elector to comply with his request. For 
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several years Carlstadt led a quiet, retired life, eugaged in 
farming and commerce. But Le grew weary of this enforced 
suppression of his eager life and longings, and, allying 
liimself with some of the fanatical teachers, he once more 
attacked Luther. The controvers}^ in which Zwingli took 
part in support of the views of Carlstadt on the Supper, 
m-ew fiercer than ever ; and Carlstadt, the permissiou for 
his return to Saxony being now revoked, made his escape 
into Friesland. Thence he passed into Switzerland, where, 
through Zwingli’s influence, he was named first a deacon 
in the chirrch of Zurich and then pastor at Altstetten. He 
afterwards returned to Zurich as archdeacon, and preached 
there with much success. In 1534: he settled as pastor and 
professor of theology at Basel, and this post he occupied 
till his death. . To his exemplary Christian character and 
life at Basel testimony is borne by Grynaius in a letter to 
Pitiscus, chaplain of the Elector Palatine. As Carlstadt 
was the first to assert several of the leading principles of 
Protestantism, so was he also the first to write against 
celibacy, and the first Protestant divine to take a wife. 
His writings, which were almost exclusively polemical, 
have fallen into oblivion. He died at Basel, December 
24, 1541. 

CARLUKE, a burgh of barony, in the county of Lanark, 
Scotland, situated near the right bank of the Clyde, 5 miles 
north-west of Lanark. Its inhabitants (3423) are principally 
engaged in cotton-spinning, and in the extensive coal, iron, 
and lime works in the vicinity. 

CARLYLE, Joseph Dacp.e (1759-1804), a celebrated 
Orientalist, was born in 1759 at Carlisle, where his father 
was a physician. Having completed his education at the 
grammar-school, he went in 1775 to Cambridge, was elected 
a fellow of Queen’s College in 1779, and in 1783 took a 
master’s degree. During his stay at college, with the 
assistance of a native of Baghdad then resident at 
Cambridge, ho had attained great proficiency in Arabic 
literature ; and after succeeding Dr Paley in the chancellor- 
ship of Carlisle, he was appointed, in 1794, professor of 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge. Two years before 
his appointment he published his translation of the Hhlory 
of Egypt written bj' Maured Allatafet Jemalledin, known 
in the East as the historiographer of Egjq)t ; and two years 
after his election to the professorship, a volume of Specimens 
of Arabic Poetry, from the earliest times to the extinction 
of the khalifs, with some account of the authors. Having 
been appointed chaplain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at 
Constantinople, he prosecuted his researches in Eastern 
literature, and made a lengthened tour through .-Isia ilinor, 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy, collecting in his travels several 
valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected critical 
edition of the Hew Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other versions — a work, however, which he did not live 
to complete. On his return he was presented by the bishop 
of Carlisle to the living of Hewcastle-upon-Tyne, where he 
died in 1804. After his death there appeared a volume of 
poems, descriptive of the scenes of his travels, with prefaces 
extracted from his journal. Among other valuable works 
which he left unfinished was a half-corrected edition of the 
Bible in Arabic. 

CARMAGKOLA, a town of Italy, near the right bank 
of the Po, in the province of Turin, and 16 miles by rail 
to the south of that city. It was formerly fortified, and 
the older portion is still surrounded with walls, while a 
fragment of its ancient castle is preserved in the form of 
a tower to the church of San Filippo. It contains five 
parish churches, several convents, and a hospital. A 
considerable trade is carried on, especially at the fair in 
June, in silk, flax, hemp, and cattle. Population in 1869, 
K,799. Carmagnola, during the Middle Ages, belonged to 
the marquises of Saluzzo, and formed one of their frontier 
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towns. Ill the 16th century it was fortified by the French, 
but it fell into the hands of the Savoyards in 1588, and 
was assigned to them at the peace of 1601. On its 
capture in 1792 by the army of the Revolution, its name 
became famous as the title of a republican dancing-sonf:' 
which finished every verso ivith the refrain — Eansons la 
Carmagnole, I'ive le son du canon. The word thus intro- 
duced to popularity was soon applied to a vest of common 
stuff and peculiar shape, which was recognized as the sign 
of a true Republican ; and not long after it was jocularly 
used to designate the exaggerated reports that were puK 
lished of the victories of the patriot anuy. 

GARMAGKOLA, Fr..i:s'CESC0 Bussoxe, Cocxt of 
(1390-1432), one of the most celebrated Condottieri of the 
early part of the 15th century, was born at Carmagnola in 
1390. • He was lirat in the service of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
duke of Milan, who raised him to the rank of count and made 
him governor of Genoa. Having, however, lost Visconti’s 
favour, Carmagnola became general of the Venetian army, 
wrested Brescia from the hands of his old master, and 
inflicted a severe defeat upon him at ilaclodio (1427). 
But in 1431, having failed to prevent the defeat of the 
V''enetian fleet, and having been unsuccessful in an attempt 
to surprise Cremona, he incurred the suspicion of the senate, 
who, not daring to show their disapproval while he was 
surrounded by his soldiers, lured him to Venice, and there 
tortured and beheaded him (1432). 

CARiSLIRTHEK, Cohxtv of, or C.uiiiAnxHEXsninE 
(Welsh Caerfyrddin), a county in South Wales, bounded on 
the N. by Cardigan, on the E. b}- Brecon and Glamorgan, 
oil the S. by Carmarthen Bay, an inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, and on the W. by Pembroke. Its greatest length 
is, from S.W. to N.R, about 40 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, S.E. to N.W., about 24 miles. It possesses an 
area of 947 square miles, or 606,172 acres (of which about 
95,600 are occupied by commons and v.'aste land), and is 
thus the largest of all the Welsh counties. It contains 
5 hundreds and 97 parishes, and is in the diocese of St 
David’s. 

The whole of the northern, and by far the largest, portion 
of Carmarthenshire is chiefly occupied by the Silurian 
geological formation. To the south of this, and crossing 
the comity in a direction from S.W. to N.E., there stretches 
a belt of the Old Red Sandstone, varying in width from 1 4 
to 4 or 5 miles. 'This is succeeded on its southern edge by 
narrow belts of the carboniferous limestone, and the mill- 
stone grit ; south of which the whole remaining portion of 
the county is occupied by the coal measures, forming part 
of the great South Wales coalfield. 

In the south-east adjoining the border of Breconshirq 
there is a range of bleak and somewhat lofty mountains, 
called the Mynydd Dfi or Black VIountains, where the 
Carmarthenshire Van rears its lofty summit about 2600 
feet high. The rest of the county is thickly studded with 
rounded green hills, few of which exceed 1000 feet in 
height, and is intersected by valleys and glens, many of 
them presenting scenes of great beauty and interest. 

The principal river is the Touy, with its tributaries the 
Gwdi and Cothi, which drains the central basin of the 
county, and enters the sea in Carmarthen Bay immediately 
to the east of the river Taf. The latter stream, with 
its numerous afiluents, drains the western portion of the 
county ; while in the north, the Teifi separates Cardigan 
from Carmarthenshire. The Llwchrvr, springing from the 
Black Mountains, separates in its lower course Glamorgan 
from this county. 

The climate is mild, except in the very elevated parts of 
the county ; but the annual fall of rain is very greaL 
amounting at Carmarthen in 1875 to nc less than 60-87 
inches. Agriculture is generally not in a very forward 
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acctiou with tho mountnins of Samaria. Compo.setl almoat 
entirely of oolitic formations, it is furrowed e.'cteriiaily with 
uumerouH ravines and other irreg\darities, while within it 
is eaten out into countless caves. Its greatest height i.-> 
about 17bU feet. By the Biblical authors it is celcbialed 
for its fertility ; and its very name, which hignitie;! the 
‘•'vineyard of tho Lord,” bears witness to its lejnUe. At 
present there ara only a few uiiimiUHtant patchc.s .subjected 
to cultivation ; and most of the mountain is covered with 
a thick Iriishwood of overgreens wliieh rises at some p.irts 
into forest. The tree whieli more tlian any other gives its 
character to the scenery is the Qtmrcus Ilex, or [irickly oak ; 
but the lentisic ami myrtle arc also abundant, ami tlic 
profusion of lessor shrubs and aromatic herbs and dowers 
is altogether remarkable. The vino is alnioot e.vtinct except 
in the neighbourhood of tho village of Lslia ; but wine- 
presse.s hewn out of the lock show that its cultivation must 
at one time have been common. In tho puetic.d boult.i of 
tho Scriptures allusions to Carmel are freipicnt ; and it is 
especially celebrated in Biblical story as the scene of the 
sacrilico by Elijah which decided tho claims of .Jehov.ih 
and B.ial. Tho exact site of the prophet's altar is tixed by 
ti-adition at El Muhi-akah at the c.istcrn extremity of the 
ridge, wliero a rough structure of hewn .‘.tones is .'-.till vi.iitcd 
as a place of sacrilice by tho Dnn-es. Variou,'. other pl.iCe.; 
ill tho neighbourhood are connected with his n.iino in one 
way or other, and the mountain itself, as well ;es th-j convent 
dedicated to the Virgin .Mary, is famili.iily known in the 
East as liar Elyas, Tho origin of cert.iin fntit-liko fo.-.-iB 
which occur in some of the rocks is e.-rplained by the legend 
that the keeper of a garden, having scornfully rcfimed to 
let Elijah .-hare in its jiroduce, was puni.shed by lii.> mdoms 
and plum.s being instantly cur.-ed into stone. At a .slightly 
later period the mountain alibrded an iuylum to the prophet 
Elisha ; and, according to Jamblichus, rythagonu sought 
the inspiration of its solitudes. In the time of \'e.sp3sian it 
was the seat of an oracle ; and I’liny speaks of it.; inh.ibii.mt.s 
as gens sula et Mo in, orbe graler en Cents inii u. The .‘anetity 
and seclusion of the place attmeted a nnmber of C'hii.ni.in 
hermits as early .as the -Uh century ; and liere in tiie 1:1th 
century originated the order of the Carmelite.). In ItlOU 
the convent of St Eroeavdus was founded at the fountain 
of Elij;ih ; hut tho monks were imusaercil in 12:tS and 
the building fell into decay. Another convent w;i 3 erjctc<l 
in 1C31 ; but it was destroyed in 1S21 by Abd-ullaii of 
St Jean d’Acre, who employed the ruins to build the wall.-, 
of his city. A few years later the building wa.s re.stored 
by command of the Porte, the exi>euse being ilefr.iyed 
partly by Ahd-ullah and p;irtly by the coiitributions pro- 
cured by the mouk John Baptist who wandered through 
a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa iu pursuit of his mission. 
The building is largo and commodious, and hospit:iblc 
eutertainmeiit is freely rendered by the fraternity to travel- 
lers of any nation or religion whatever. The mountain w;us 
at ono time dotted witli hamlets ; but these have been 
almost all dopopul;xted by the warlike Druses. An attempt 
to establish American colonists in some of tho villages 
resulted in failure ; but in quite recent years considerable 
success has attended the efforts of a body of German Pro- 
testant dissenters, who call themselves Templars. Their 
principal settlement, founded in 1SG9, is at Haifa or 
Caipha, a town of from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, at the 
northern end of tho promontory', which is u.sually identified 
with the Eoman Sgcatnina. (.See the works of Irby and 
Mangles, Van de Velde, Thomson, Robinson, Tristram, and 
Stanley; and for legendary details, Misliii, Zes SiiinU Lieux, 
1851-57.) 

CARMELITES, one of the four orders of Mendicant 
I’fiars. It is perhaps difficult to say whether up'on the 
•whole tho Prauciscans or the Carmelites have invented and 
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propagated the more moustrous fictions re.ipccting then- 
own coiunieiiccmcnt.-i and .subsequent .story. But a-s regards 
tliu Very tender imint of their lir.st foundation, the latter 
mu.st b-e admitted to have di.stanced their competitonj. 
Por the hi.siory of the Pranciscaiis at le.ist coimneiices 
with a ba.'i.s of .-olitl and indubitable lii.-.torieal f.ict, ulieie- 
ai in the c.isi! of the C.irmelite.; we plunge at once into tlie 
region of fable, and fable of tlic iiue.t moiistruiis kind. 
.Mount C.irmel i.s celebr.it ed in Scripture a.s the abode of 
)'Hij.ih and Eli.-lni, the former of whom the Uaimelit-.-s 
claim a., their founder. Elij.di, or EH.l,. .-sty the writers 
of tile older, hec.inui a monk nmkr the miniilry oi .mgel.i; 
and his llr.l. di.ciph-j were Ji/i..ih, iMic.ih, and Obadi.ili. 
They declitc fuither that the wife of tile l.ittcr. Inning 
boumi licr.-elt by a vow i.f clia.-tity, received the veil fuiiii 
tile h.ind.s of Eli.is liinn elt, aiat be i^.'une tise abl i .-i of 
tlie C.tnaclite iVm.de order, 'I’hey tell u.. al.'.u tii.it 
Pythagor.n; V.,; . a member ol tiii> order, i, ml ilmt heh.nl 
on Mount Carmel .-evet.d conv« r.-.itioii i with the I'iopliet 
Jhiniel on tlic subjict of the 'i'riiiity. 'J'iiey nuttier lu.ert 
that the Virgin .Mary and 1,’iiiiit hi:., .If ..r.v,in,t,d the 
li.ibit and profi. -ion of C-irn; elite.-.' We lii.jt, however, 
reach the lolid ground of .joi.iething like hi.itm-y in the 
.iccotint leit by I'iioc.i a tiiie;.' U'oitk i;t the J.'ie ol 
P.itnio... who vi.eite.l the Holy J.uol in Jio.l, and v.ho 
coUcludl,^ the natr.ili^n: of hi. joutlieyilig by r..I.;ti';g ih.it 
the r.ive of l-l!i.'.* tiicu v i.-ible on .lloiuit Cicm l, ..;.d 
tint there bad e.'.i-ted tlare -.r bu..'.e m.n.i'Ury, ;..i mi Jit 
;tiil lie .- c.-n from tiie vem.diis ..f the budiiing » ; tii.it .oiin; 
Ve.ir.i previeiu.dy a monk in pti- a’.* or<l-. witli winte heir, 
h.ui .itrivcd tiu ie, c.’iaing from C.d.ibii... an i h ai i.-t.ddL he.i 
hina-elf there in ol to ordi.',- gi'.eu liiui by Elias in 

a vi.ioii. He la.aiv, c.mliiiue. I'rioc;.*. .i ..in.til eiiclc.-ure 
among th-r ruin, of tim uion.i.-tery, ami built a bell tov.cr 
and a little ciiur.li. Ho tiun eolli.cti.a .ibout ten coin- 
p.uiion.-, with whom, c<>iich:des Mac.:.', he still cniitimies 
to live titer.’. To tiie-'c rt.clu.-e-, All ert. bi hop of Vacelii, 
who had I I'come p.itri.irch of Con'-t.intiii. jde, g.nu a 
“ rule ■’ .d out the Ve.tr 12t!:). .\nd liii . must be coii.-idereJ 
to .•oiistituie t!u; foiind.itmu ..f tii': C.irmelitt' eader. 

This rule ror;.u.'.m of only . i.-rleen articles ; and it 
appear.) from it ih.it the mon'a.s on Mount Carmel weie at 
tli.it time eiiiiiiiieal, dwelling in .'ej.ir.-.te little huibC.c 
The lodging of the prior w.i . pl.iced at ili- entr.iuce int .1 the 
cnclusiiie, and tim ciiun-h was in the middle of the enehw-d 
space. The rule cont.iim. tlie ordiinry injnncti'.'iH aiiJ 
l>rohibitiomi as regavil.t ina-.-'es and other :-enitc.s to be 
heard or s.iid, and kinds of food to be .‘.voided, with sc-me 
unimportant specialities of d.ites and .-.ea.-on.-. Allert 
further enjoined on them to lab.mr con.-.tantiy witli their 
Ir.uul.s, and to piMcli-'C much silence. This rule was 
appioved by Pope llonoriu.. 111. in 122(i. 

It is lelated that two Engli.-h cni.--,ider.-;, John do Ve.-ci 
and Riehard do Grey, e.irried .-101110 of the recluses oii 
Mount Carmel with them to England, and founded the 
first Carmelite monastery in England at Alnwick, iliieh 
about the same time — nearly the middle of the loth 
century — Louis I.'C. of Prance, on his return from tlw 
Crusades, took with him to Paris some of tlie Blount Carmel 
iiioiiks, ami established them under the name of Cariiielite.s 
in a momistery there. Other.s passed from Mount Carmel 
into It.aly and Spain under the special protection of the 
popes. The number of their establishments was very 
rapidly and very largely increased; and they held their first 
European general chapter atAylesford in England in 12-15. 

The Carmelites, however, can refer to papal briefs, bulls, 

For a full account of .-ill the.'o ab.wmlities .s.-e a very cliriou.s work, 
printed .-.t I'.u-is in 1751, but with the d.ate of Berlin, entitled Onireit 
Jlonastiiiucs, llhtoire. extraite iCc Cmts Us Autcurj qui o:U consxiv 0 
Iti qiosCentS cc qu'U y a dc v/iis i.-i/rfeiix dans chaqnc Ordre, 
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and rescripts of a much earlier time, in which their exist- 
ence is recognized John V. (ob 686), Stephen V. (ob. 
817), Leo IV (ob. Sod) Adrian II. (ob. 872), Sergius III. 
(ob. 911), Gregory VII. (ob. 1085), and Alexander III. 
(ob 1181) may be cited among the early popes who con- 
ferred privileges or special indulgences on the order. They 
further quote John XXII. (ob. 133-1), Sixtus IV. (ob. 
lis t), Julius III. (ob. 1555), Pius V. (ob. 1572), Gregory 
XIII. (ob 1585), Sixtu-s V. (ob. 1590), and Clement VIII. 
(ob. 1605) as having all, in various documents, recognized 
the fact of their foundation by Elias. And, lastly, Benedict 
XIII. in 1725, permitted the order to erect in St PetePs, 
among the statue.s of the founders of the religious orders, 
that of Eli;is as their founder, with the inscription, — 
.Uniivrgits Onlo Carmditanim j Hilda tori suo Sancto JEHai 
prophdw erexit ! 

The ronii Ujiircrsus in the above legend i.s hitendeJ to indicate 
that .dl the dillei'ent brinolics of tile onier iKirticipateJ in the elec- 
tion of the .statue, although tiuy have become entirely .sejiar.ite so- 
cieties Tlic monks of that povtiou of the order wliicli had adliered 
to the ancient rule, niodilicd and mitigated, however, in some 
requyt.s by Innocent IV. (ob. I'dal), and nioro I.irgely by Kiigcnins 

IV. (ob. 1-117), aie teinied Carmelites of tile Aueient Observance. 
Shortly after tiio chauge.H made in the rule by Pope Eugeiiius IV., 
sever.il loc.d reformations were elfected in the order in dilfeieiit 
countries, — one in 1’ ranee b\’ the general Jean Soreth of ijCoiinanily 
in 11,71, and another in the congregation at llaiitua, wliicli nipidly 
spre.id if, self, and, much to the dLsgiut of tliegeuenil of that portion 
of the order whieli ailhered to the old rule, obtained from the Poii- 
titf the right to elect a vicar-general of their own, not subject to 
the jurisdiction yr the approbation ot tlie geiienil. Varioms other 
partial ivforni.itions weie elfected, and the members of tho.secongie- 
gatioiis wliicii adopted them are styled “ lieformed C’atiiieUte.s.” 
Hut a lame important, ot at k-.i.st a moie marlied and decided divi- 
sion into two brauehei w.u bionglit about by one of the nio.st note- 
wol tliy [ler.sonage.s in all the Catholic li.igiolog)’, Saint Tere.ci. This 
extr.iordin.iry woman, a native 'of Avila, in old Ca.stile, hcc.amc a 
Carmelite nuii in a nunnery of tiie order in that city in lu-'IS. She 
at ouce determined on carrying out the nilu in ail its priniitivo 
striciiie.is ; but finding this in-uilieient to .s.iti.sfy her abounding 
2 e.ll and ambition, she obtained in loOd a brief from Pope Pius IV. 
ailtliori/ing lier to l,■.•ltablisil a.sepamte braneli of tlie order, the more 
au.steie obierv.'mee.s of wliicli oliould be modelled according to her 
own views. Very shortly several iiiumcries of “ ll.irofoot Cannelite 
Mims” Were c.slahlislied, mainly in Spain. Her.success thins far .<0011 
led her to the mole ambitions piojeetol introdueing a. similar reform 
among tlie Carmelite bovly of the oilier. ‘-e.v. .And this also she acconi- 
pli.shed by tile asshtaiicc of two or three of Hie leading members of 
the Carmelite comniuiiity. The members of tlie conini«iiitic.s wbieli 
received this reform' d rule, or ivliich were founded for the obser- 
vance of ir, were called llaivfoot (.'.irnielite.s (Corwe.? /AV/ioi(.sAv, or 
Curiin;l,'Oi,ii .SVo/ef), in diitinetioii to those of the older hodii-s. For 
some time, however, tlie monasterie.s and miiiiierics of the Harefoot 
Carmelites rein lined .subject to tile genera! of the parent ho ly ; till 
in 1.050 Pope Gregory XlII. at tin.- iii.sbinee of I’hilip 11. of Sjiain, 
p"r:nitted them to cleeC their own jeovincli! geiicr.tls, who wcie, 
however, still .suhji-et to the general of tlr entile order, Ihit Si.xtu.s 

V. having regard to the greatly incre:i.«ed and inerca-sing imnibcr of 
their eslabli.siiineiits, giaiited tliem, in 1537, tin; privilege of elect- 
ing a vifir-geiicml of their own. Finally, Clement VIII., in loOl!, 
.sejiaiated tli'-ni entirely rtoin tho oth'-r Carmelite.s, empowered them 
to elect a gener.il of their bo<ly, and constituted them a .sep,atute 
Order of Friar.s Mcndieant, — di,sposilioii.s which were siihseiiucnlly 
confirmed h}- Gregory XV. 

Tho Carmelites originally wore white woollen dres.-.e.s. But inas- 
much as the Orieubils among whom they dwelt deemed this colour 
a mark of nobility, they adopted striped dic.s.ses, .specimens of which 
may .still he .seen ill ancient paintings, the colours of sucii stripes 
being sometimes white, grey, and black, and sometimes white and 
dark brown. After their e .tabli.slimeiit in Fiuo[)e, however, these 
■striped drc.sse.s weie ahau'loiicd, and by the authority of Hoiioriiis 
IV., they began in 1287 to wear a white capo and .scaruilary, which 
win, liowovei, .shoitly afterwards changed for (lark mown. Over 
thi.s dre.ss they now Vear a widte cloak and hood wlicn they (piit 
their convent. 

The device, both of the original body and of the Barefoot Carmel- 
ites, consists of a mountain, topped liy three stars, and above tlii.s 
a crown, from the middle of which comes forth an arm gKispniig a 
.sv.ord. The mountain refiresents .Mount Carmel ; the stars sym- 
bolize the Virgin — Ulcllii to whom the order i.s more especially 

dcdicat'jd ; the crown figures forth her supremacy ; the ami Is the 
cf.KHasj and the sword it grasps is tho token of his zeal. A 


line drawn acro.ss the top of the nio'antain dilfereiitiatea the dc.viciv 
as used by the Bareloot Carmelites. The order has been, and is 
indeed still, a very wide-spread one, in all qiiaitera of the globe. 

. CARAUCHAEL, Geushom (1672-1729), a meta- 
pliy.siciaii of whoiti Sir Williaiu Hamilton has said th'at ha 
“ may bo regarded, on good grounds, as the real founder 
of the Scottish school of philosophy.” He was born 
about the year 1072, probably in London, where his 
father, a Presbyterian minister wlm had been banished by 
the Scotch Privy Council for hi.s religious opinions, was 
then living. Gershom was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Ho graduated there in 1091, and soon after 
became a Pregent at St zbiidrews. In 1694 he was elected 
a Master in the University of Glasgow, — an office that wn.s 
converted into the profesonship of iloral Philosophy in 
1727, when the system of Masters was abolished at Glas- 
gow. He was an eminently successful teacher, attracting 
students from England as well as Scotland, but his warm 
temper led him into various disputes with the principal 
and other college 'authorities, in con.sequencc of wliich he 
was more than once su.spended from his functions. His 
works are Breviuscula Introduciio ad Lor/iciaii, a treatise 
on logic and the psychology of the intellectual powers, in 
which among other things he affirms that all knowledge 
may be resolved into immediate judgments known in 
their own light; Syaopnis Thcoloyiai Naluralis ; and ar. 
edition of PuiTendorff De OjJicio lloiniais et Civis, W'ith 
notes and siqjplements of high value. Carmichael died 
in 1729. 

CAR-MINE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtained 
from cochineal. It m-ay bo prepared by exhausting 
cochineal with boiling water and then treating the clear 
solution with alum, cream of tartar, or acid oxalate of 
Itotassium ; the colouring and animal matters present in 
the liquid are thus precipitated. Or an aqueous decoction 
(.if black cucliineal is made, and treated with stannic 
chloride : a slow deposition of carmine tlien takes place ; 
the liquid is poured oil, and the carmine dried. Another 
process is to add to 15 quarts of boiling river water 1 lb 
of cochineal, and a clear solution of 6 drachms of carbonate 
of soda in 1 lb of -water, and boil for thirty minutes. Tho 
liquid is thou cooled, and 6 drachms of powdered alum 
are stirred in. After twenty minutes the resulting scarlet 
licpiid is decanted, mixed well with the white of two eggs 
beaten up in h lb of water, and again boiled for a short 
time ; it is then left quiet for about half au hour, after 
wliich it is decanted, and the carmine ' which has been 
deposited is drained on a cloth, spread out on plates witli 
au ivory or silver spatula, covered with w'hite paper, and 
dried. By this process about U- oz. of carmine is obtained 
from 1 11> of cochineal. Another method is to add 3 oz. 
of nitre and 4 oz. of acid o.xalate of potassium to an in- 
fusion of 1 lb of cochineal, and to boil for ten minutes. 
After four hours’ standing, the liquid is poured into fiat 
dishes, where it is left for three weeks. At the end of 
this time it is freed of the coating of mould formed upon 
it, and is drawn off, leaving a firm layer of carmine of 
line colour. There are several other modes of preparing 
carmine, in some of which gelatine is used to assist its 
in-ccipitation. The quality of carmine is affected by the- 
tein])erature and the degree of illumination duiing its 
itreparation, — sunlight being requisite for the podnction 
of a brilliant hue. It differs also according to the amount 
of alumina present in it. It is sometimes adulterated w'lth 
cinnabar, starch, and other materials; from these the 
carmine can be separated by dissolving it in ammonia-. 
Good carmine should crumble readily between the fingers 
when dry. Chemically, carmine is said to be a compound 
of colouring matter and a special animal priniiipla with an 
acid from one of the agents employed to prs-apdate them. 
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Its discovery is attributed to a Franciscan monk of Pisa. 
Carmiae is used in the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
water-colours, rouge, cosmetics, and crimson ink, and in 
the painting of miniatures. Carmine Lake is a pigment 
•obtained by adding freshly precipitated alumina to decoc- 
tion of cochineal. 

CARMONA, a totvn of Spain in the province of Seville, 
situated about 15 miles east of the city of that name, on a 
gentle elevation that overlooks an extensive plain. Its 
castle, no IV in ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of 
Peter the Cruel, and contained a spacious palace within 
its defences. The principal entrance to the town is an 
old Jiloorish gateway ; and the gate on the road to Cordova 
is partly of Roman construction. Part of the ancient 
college of San Teodomir is of Moorish architecture, and 
the tower of the chmch of San Pedro is an imitation of 
the Giralda at Seville. The principal trade is in oil, 
corn, and cattle. Carmona, the Roman Carmo, was the 
strongest city in Further Spain in the time of J ulius Csesar ; 
aud its strength was greatly increased by the iloors, w'ho 
surrounded it with a wall and ornamented it with fountains 
and palaces. In 1247 Ferdinand III. of Castile took the 
-city, and bestowed on it the motto — Sicut Lucifer lucet in 
Aurora, sic in Wandalia Carmona. The Carmona fair, 
which is held in April, affords an almost unequalled oppor- 
tunity of observing the genuine costumes and customsi of 
southern Spain. Population, 20,704. 

OARNAC, a village of France, in the department of 
Morbihan and arrondissement of L’Orient, about 9 miles 
south-west of Auray, which is the nearest railway 
station. It owes its celebrity to the rude stone monuments 
in its vicinity, which are among the most extensive and 
interesting of their kind. The most remarkable consist of 
long avenues of maenhirs or standing stones ; but there is 
.also a great profusion of other erections, such as dolmens 
and barrows, throughout the whole district. About half a 
mile to the north of the village is the ilenec system, which 
consists of eleven Hues, numbers 942 maenhirs, and extends 
a distance of 337 6 feet. The terminal circle, whose longest 
■diameter is 300 feet, is somewhat difficult to make out, as 
it is broken by the houses and gardens of a little hamlet. 
Further to the north-east there is another system at 
Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of 994 
stones, many of them of great size — some, for example, 18 
feet in height — arranged in ten lines and extending about 
4000 feet in length. Still further in the same direction 
is a third system at Kerlescant (Place of Burning), com- 
posed of 266 stones, which are distributed into thirteen 
lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and altogether ex- 
tend over a distance of 1000 feet or more. A fourth 
system at Menec Vihan, due east of the village of Carnac, 
has 125 stones. The aHgnment of Kermario points to the 
dohnen of Kercado (Place of St Cado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863 ; and to the east of Menec 
stands the great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which 
measures 317 feet in length and 192 feet in width at the 
base, and has at present a height of 33 feet. The tumulus, 
which is crowned with a chapel, was excavated by Rend 
Galles in 1862; and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, 
which include several jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved 
in the museum at Vannes. About a mile east of the village 
is a small piece of moorland called the Boceno, from the 
hocenieu or mounds with w'hich it is covered ; and here, in 
1874, the explorations of Cleuziou and MRn brought to 
light what they suppose to be the remains of a GaUo-Roman 
town. The tradition of Carnac is that there was once a 
convent of the Templars or Red Knights on the spot ; but 
this it seems is not supported by history. Similar traces 
were also discovered at Mand Bras, a height about three 
miles to the east. The rocks of which these various 
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monuments are composed is the ordinary granite of the 
district, and most of them present a strange appearance 
from their coating of rvhite lichens. For further derails 
the reader may consult the Prehistoric Times of Sir John 
Lubbock, w’ho visited Carnac in 1867 along with Dr 
Hooker ; the Guide to the Principal Chambered Barrows 
and other Prehistoric Monuments in the Islands of the 
Morbihan, dec. (1875), by W. C. Lukis, who spent consider- 
able portions of seven years in the, district ; the various pub- 
lications of Rend Galles, such as his Fouilles duMont Saint 
Michel en Carnac, 1864; aud Tumulus et dolmens de Ker- 
cado, 1864 ; Fouquet’s Des monuments celliques el des ruiues 
romai^ies dans Ic Morbihan, 1873; Journal of Authrop. 

Soc. of London, 1869, p cxxiii. ; Jephson’s Walking Tom- 
in Brittany, 1866; and the Proceedings of the Soc. of Scot. 
Antiq., 1875. 

CARNARVON, County of, (Welsh Caer-yn-arfon), 
a maritime county of North Wales, is bounded on the 
N. by Beaumaris Bay, on the E. by Denbigh, on the 
S.E. by Merionetli ; on the S-AV. by Cardigan Bay, aud on 
the AV. by the Irish Sea and the Menai Strait. Tliere is a 
small detached portion of the county on the N. coast of 
Denbighshire. The greatest length of this county is from 
north-east to south-west, and measures about 55 miles ; 
while its greatest breadth from south-east to north-west is 
about 23 miles. Nearly one-half of its whole length forms 
a spur-like peninsula, varj’ing from five to nine miles in 
width, projecting in a south-west direction into the Irish 
Sea, aud forming Cardigan Bay on the south, and Car- 
narvon Bay on the north. The county possesses an area, 
of 579 square miles, or 370,273 acres, and contains 10 
hundreds and 76 parishes. 

The Lower Silurian and Cambrian beds may be termed 
the basis of the geological features of this county; but 
they are so completely penetrated in every direction by 
intrusive igneous rocks that there is hardly a square mile 
of surface in the whole county free from their ineseuce. 
These consist chiefly of compact felspar, felspathic traps, 
greenstone, quartz porphyries, and syenite. On the west, 
along the shore of the Menai Strait, there is a narrow belt 
of carboniferous limestone ; of this the Great Orino’s Head 
is also composed ■ and on the westeni side of the peninsular 
part of the county is a broad band of chlorite aud mica 
schist rvith serpentine interspersed. Carnarvon is rich in 
mineral treasures ; for, besides lead and copper lodes aud 
an appreciable amount of gold, its numerous slate quarries 
are amongst the most valuable mineral properties m the 
United Kingdom, and yield princely incomes to the 
fortunate possessors, besides furnishing employment to 
many thousands of workmen. 

Carnarvon is the most mountainous of all the AVelsh 
counties, and its mountains are the grandest of any in the 
British islands south of the Forth. The Snowdon range 
fills up the whole of the centre of the county ; and, with 
its lofty summits rising to the height of, between 3000 aud 
4000 feet, throws an air of grandeur and sublimity over 
scenery which is of the most romantic and beautiful 
description. The summit of SnowMon itself is 3570 feet 
above the level of the sea, and it , is surrounded by a 
phalanx of giants, many of them but Httle lower that itself. 
Among the more important of these, within the county, 
are the Carnedd Lleweljm, 3482 feet; the Camedd Dafydd, 
3430 feet ; the Glyder Fawr, 3275 feet ; the Elidyr- 
fawr, 3033 feet; the Moel Siabod. 2863 feet; Moel 
Hebog, 2578 feet ; and Drum, 2527 feet in height. The 
rocks of wMch the Snowdonian range is composed are fur , 
the most part of a v'ery bold and rugged description, -ivhicli 
adds to the impressiveness of their immense masses. 

Some of the valleys are characterized by the extreme of 
rvild and rugged grandeur, being waUed in by the naked 
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great historic importance. It extended along the eastern 
coast about 600 miles in length, and from' 50 to 100 miles 
in breadth. It was bounded on the N. by the Guntoor 
circar, the limit being the small Eiver Gundezama, which 
falls into the sea at Muntapilly, and thence it stretched 
southward to Cape Comorin. It rvas divided into the 
Southern, Central, and Northern Carnatic. The region 
south of the Eiver Coleroon which passes the town of 
Trichiiiopoly, was called the Southern Carnatic. The 
principal towns of this division were Tanjore, TricJiinopoly, 
Madura, Tranquebar, Negapatam, and Tinevelly. The 
Central Carnatic extended from the Coleroon Eiver to the 
Eiver Pennar; its chief towns were Madras, Pondicherry, 
Arcot, Vellore, Cuddalore, Pullicat, Nellore, Ac. The 
Northern Carnatic extended from the Eiver Pennar to the 
northern Ihnit of the country ; and the chief towns were 
Ongole, Carwaree, and Samgaum. The Carnatic, as above 
deliiied, comprehended ' within its limits the maritime 
provinces of Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
iladura, and Tinevelly, besides the inland districts of 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly. The population of this 
region consists chiefly of Brahmairical Hindus, the Maho- 
metans being but thinly scattered over the country. The 
Erahraans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill difterent ofliceS in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Throughout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every 
town, generally the strongest part of it. The country in 
former times w^as the scene of unremitting violence and 
strife between the numerous chieftains and petty potentates, 
among whom it was divided; and forts and fortresses 
accordingly crown almost all the elevated points. They 
are built of a square form ; from the long period of inter- 
nal tranquillity which the country has enjoyed, they are 
now rapidly falling into decay. Large temples and other 
public monuments of civilization abound. The temples are 
commonly built in the middle of a square area, and en- 
closed by a w'all 15 or 20 feet high, which conceals them 
completely from the public view, as they are never raised 
above it. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, the Carnatic 
or Carnata seems to have been formed part of the Panja or 
Pandion kingdom ; but about the middle of the 11th 
century it passed under the powmr of the Belalas, a family 
of Eajput race, which at that time was making itself supreme 
in Southern India. Of the greatness of this dynasty the 
ruins of Bisnagar, them capital, sti,ll give strilring witness ; 
but it succumbed before the mightier Alahometan poten- 
tates. 

The Carnatic was first invaded by this new^ power in 
1310 A.D., w'hen they defeated the Hindu sovereign and 
conquered the country, which, after being divided between 
the Idngdoms of Bijapore and Golconda, became ultimately 
tributary to the sovereigns of the Deccan. In the 17th 
century it was overrun by the armies of Aurungzebe ; but 
h^was again dismembered from the Mongol empire in 
1717, when Nizam ul-Mulk obtained possession of the 
Deccan and the south of India. In 1743 he appointed 
Anwar ud-Deen nabob of the Carnatic, with his capital at 
Arcot ; in 1754 a competition for the government arose ; 
and after a long and tedious war, in which the English 
and the Erench took different sides, klahomet Ali was left 
in possession of that portion of the Carnatic which was the 
fruit of the successes achieved by the British. Central 
Carnatic was laid completely waste by Hyder Ali, but was 
again reconquered by the British in’ 1783. In ’l 801 all 
the possessions of the nabob of the Carnatic were transferred 
to the British by a treaty, the conditions of which were, that 
a revenue of several lacs of pagodas should be reserved to 
the nabob annuallj’', and that the British should under-. 
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take to support a sufficient civil and military force for the 
protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nabob in 1853 it was determined to 
put an end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establish- 
ment being provided for the family. 

The Southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession 
of the British, was occupied by military chieftains called 
polygons, who ruled over the country, and held lands by 
doubtful tenures. They were unquestionably a disorderly 
race; and the country, by their incessant feuds aud 
plunderings, was one continued scene of scrife and violence. 
Under British rule they have been reduced to order, 
and their forts and military establishments have been 
destroyed. 

CAENErlD’ES, a Greek philosopher, founder of tho 
Third or New Academy, was born at Gyrene about 213 n.c. 
Little is known of his life. He learned dialectics under 
Diogenes the Stoic, and under Hegc.siims, the third leader 
of the Academy in descent from Arcesilaus. The chief 
objects of his study, however, were the works of Chrysippus, 
opposition to whose views is the mainspring of his iihilo- 
sophy. “ If Chrysippus had not been, I had not been 
either,” he is reported to have said on one occasion. The 
most notable incident in his life was the embassy to Eomo 
in 156. His eloquence aud powerful reasoning excited 
among tho Eoman youth an enthusiasm for philosophical 
speculations, and roused the ire of Cato, who insisted on 
Carncades, with his companions, being sept from the city. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Carneades died in Ids 
eighty-fifth year, i.e., in. 129 n.c. ; according to Cicero ho 
survived to the age of ninety. 

Carneades is the most powerful of the ancient sceptics. 
Fundamentally he is at one with Arcesilaus (sec Aece- 
siLAUs) ; but he carried out his principles with such ful- 
ness and skill, both on the negative and on the positive 
side, that he is called with justice the founder of tho 
New Academy. Negatively, tho philosophy of Carneades 
is apolemic against the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
aspects. Experience, ho think.s, clearly shows that there 
is no true impression. There is no notion that may not 
deceive us ; it is impossible- to distinguish between false 
and true impressions ; <pcnra(s!a. ■/.urcu.ri-Tr/.fi must be given 
up. There is no criterion of truth. Not content witli 
attacking this fundamental position of the Stoic philosophy, 
Carneades also assailed their theology aud physics. In 
answ'er to the Stoic doctrine of final cause, of design in 
nature, he points to those things which cause destruction 
and danger to man, to the evil committed by men endowed 
with reason, to the miserable condition of humanity, and to 
the misfortunes that assail the good man. There is, he con- 
cludes, no evidence for the doctrine of a divine superintend- 
ing providence. Even if there were orderly connection ol 
parts in the univeise, this may have resulted quite naturally. 
No proof can be advanced to show that this world is any- 
thing but the product of natural forces. Carneades further 
attacked the very idea of God. He points out the contra- 
diction between the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot 
be ascribed to God. Not even intelligence can be an 
■attribute of the divine Being. Many of the arguments 
employed in this connection by Carneades have little value, 
but the general line ,of criticism is highly suggestive and 
anticipates much in modern thought. 

The positive side of Carneades’s teaching resembled in 
all essentials that of ' Arcesilaus. Knowledge being 
impossible, a wise man should practise cwoxij, withholding 
of judgment. He will not even be sure that he can be 
sure of nothing. Ideas or notions are never true, but only 
probable ; nevertheless, there . are degrees of probability, 
and hence degrees of belief, leading to action- This theory 
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of probability was worked out with some care, but little 
, 13 known of its application to practice. The views of 
Carneades on the snnimuui bonuiii were not clearly known 
oven to his disciple and successor Clitoinachus. He seems 
to have held that virtue consisted in the direction of 
activity towards the satisfaction of the natural impulses. 
Carneades left no written worlcs ; his opinions seem to 
have been systematized by hi.s follower Clitoinachus. 
(SeeDiog. Laer. bk. i%-., Cicero, and Sextus Empiricus. An 
admirable survey of C.irneailes is given by Zeller, /VuV. d. 
Griedim, iii pt. 1.) 

CARNIOL-i (in German, luviii), a duchy and crown land 
of the Austrian empire, bounded on the N. by Carintliia, 
on the hT.E by Styria, S.E. and S. by Croatia, and W by 
Trieste, Gdrtz, and Istria. It ha.s an area of 3S57 English 
square miles, and the civil population in ItsGO amounted to 
4153,273, of whom 220,000 were males .and 2 13,204 females. 
It is occu})ied in the N. by the southern slopes and offshoots 
of the C.irinthian Alps, in the W. by the Julian Alps and 
the Karst or Car.so ifountaiiis, and on the S.E. frontier by 
the Uskoken Mountains. Tiio highest point is the Terglou, 
which rises to nearly 10,000 feet, and boars on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the duchy. Ko part of Europe 
presents a greater number of caves, subtermnean streams, 
funnels, and similar phcuomeira ; and the grottoes of 
Adulsberg, especially, are among the most o.vtensive and 
interesting in the world. The prineijial river of the duchy 
is tlte Save, wliieh rises in the N.W. corner, and Hows 
south-east ; its main source is in the Woeliein Lake, and 
its more important tributaries are the Gurk, the Kauker, 
and tlie Leibnitz. The climate is rather severe, and the 
soil comp.uwtively unproductive. lit 1870, by oftlcial 
.shdi.sties, there were about 33(5,731 acres of arable land, 
25,814 in vineyards, 400,325 in meadows and gardens, 
501,879 in p.uilure, ami -118,017 in woods. Millet is 
the grain jiriucipally grown, and furnishes the favourite 
national fare ; maize is not imeoiiuium, but wheat and rye 
are r.irely met witli. Tlie country is rich in miner.il wealth; 
in 1870 it yielded 23,032 tons of qtu'cksilver ore — most of 
it obtained from the mines of. Idria— 9101 of iron ore, 
7030 of copper ore, 195 of zinc and a .small quantity 
of lead. The weaving of linen and lace i.s very common 
through tlie country, and distillation is carried on by a 
CO n.side ruble number of the f.inuer.s on a small scale. 
C.irniola Is divided into the eleven districts of Adelsberg, 
Gottschee, Gurkfeld, Krainburg, Laibach, Litaj, Loit.sch, 
Badmaunsdorf, Kudollswcrth, .Stein, and Telicrncntbl ; and 
the capital Laibach ranks as a scqiarate division. There 
are fourteen towns, twenty-three market villages, and 3231 
hamlets, — the most populon.s places being Laibach, with 
22,593 inliabitauts, Ujiper Idria 3813, Krainburg 2008, 
and Budollswcrth 2008. By far the greater part of the 
population is of Slavonic race, — the German element 
amounting to little more than a lifteunth of the whole. 
Nt-arly all aro Boman Catholics, 950 being Protestants, 
and 315 adherents of the Greek Gliureh. By the law of 
1801 the C-iniiula diet consists of tliirty-seven members, 
including, be.sidcs tlio bi.shop, ten appointed by tlio landed 
proprietors, eight by the town.s and centre.s of iiidiustry, 
sixteen by the rural communes, and two by the conunercial 
chambers at Laibach ; six members are sent to the imperial 
diet. During the Bouvau empive Cavniola formed part of 
Noricum and Punnonia. Conquered by Cliarlcmagnc, the 
mo.st of the di.strict was bestowed on the duke of Friuli ; 
but in the 10th century the title of margrave of Carniola 
began to be borne by a family resident in the ettsUe of 
Kicselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the present 
territory were, however, held by other lords, .such as the 
duke of Carintliia and tlio blsliop of Friesing, Towards 
the close of the 14th century all the separate portions had 


come by inheritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph 
. of Amstria, who took the title of duke of Carniola • 
and since then the duchy has remained a part of the xVus- 
trian pos.scssions, except during the short period from 1809 
to 1813, when it was incorporated with the French Illyrian 
Prov'inces. In 1849 it became a crown land. 

CABKMVxlL, This word is probably most commonly 
written in English as it is hero given ; but it is extremely 
dillicult to say what is the most correct orthography. Of 
course for the solution of any doubt upon the subject we 
turn immediately to the Italian vocabularies and practice. 
But on doing .so wo find ourselves at the beginning not at 
the end of our difficulty. Fanfani, whose dictionary is 
constructed on the basis of the Della C’nisca vocabulary, 
gives only “ Carnevale.”i iloroiii also in his ecclesiastical 
dictionary gives both “Canicvale” and “Carnovale.” 
Boiste, following the “ xVeadOmie,” gives “ Carnaval,” as 
the Frenclt form. Facciolati in his apjjciidix of low Latin 
terms gives oiilj' Caraispi-ivituii. Our mode of writing 
“ Cariu’val ” would seem, therefore, to be the only possible 
way of spelling the word which is unsiq.pofted by the 
authority of other languages ; yet, if that which seems to 
be the most obvious, and is the mn.st generally accepted 
meaning and derivation of the word, be the correct one, 
“Carnival” is surely the most natural form of a word 
intended to express “ farewell to flesh-meat,” — Canii-vale. 
But there are sufficiently strong reasons for doubting 
whether such be really the etymology of the word. And 
the generally received notion seems to have naturally sug- 
gested itself to those who, understanding the term in its 
modern, popular, and .specially non -Italian meaning, to 
signify the few last days of licence and feasting immediately 
preceding Lent, have supposed that this feasting was meant 
as a sort of valedictory consolation for the 2^rivations about 
to follow. Rut such is not the jiroper meaning of the 
term, and it is hardly yet popularly so understood in Italy. 
It is still very commonly taken there to signify the whole 
of the time from the first day of the year to Shrove 
Tuesday inclusive. But neither is this accurately correct. 
Carnival time properly begins with the day following the 
fc.stival of the Epiphany, that is the 7 th of J auuary, and 
la.st.s till midnight on Shrove Tuesday. Mow, although it 
may be n.xlural enough for those who consider “ Carnival” 
to mean the throe or four days of revelry tvhich immediately 
luecedc Jicnt to imagine that such revelry celebrates their 
coming forty days of abstinence, it Is hardly likely that a 
season of the year beginuiug between two and three months 
before bitch “ farewell to flesh” should bo named from that 
circiim.stanec. The Della Cruscans, with Du Cange and 


ilunituri, sujipose the word to be derived from Cam- 
ualltire (aeiilluve, It.rl. to swallow), from the greater 
uantity of llcsh-meat used at that time of the year. But 
he Spaniards, following the older low Latin phrase “ Carms- 
iriviuni," sjjeak of Carnival as Cewues tvllendas. And the 
ihrasc met with in the older ecclesiastical writers, Cui'iiis- 
>rii'ium sacerdotiun (ajqfiied to the ircriod beginning ^Bh 
lexagesima Sunday, from the fact of the regular clergy of 
lost rules having practised a partial ab.stinence from that 
•ay till the beginning of Lent), would not seem to favour 
he supposition. It is to bo ob.served also that there is 
nother name for the period of carnival, once quite as 
ommon in Italy as that of tvliich we are speaking, 
low nearly obsolete, Garnasciale; and Muratori says that he 
i;i3 nothing to oppose to tlioso who think that Carnevale is 
iierely another form of Cu)'i>oscicde, the meaning o ^ 

} to abound in (or use unrestrictedly) flesh —curac scudare. 
^errario, on the other hand, maintains that the word was 
riginally merely the same with “ Cariialia, indicating an 

't” BAtlioli^Cru-sca vocaholaria it-self; as well .as Du Cange, Murar 
ari, and other authorities, give either form, Carnevale or Carnovalo. 

' V. — lo 
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ori''-iii much earlier than any ecclesiastical observance, and 
used in the same way as “ Saturnalia,” “ Liberalia,” <fcc. 

And, in fact, whatever may have been the origin of the 
word, there can be little doubt that the origin of the thing 
dates from ante-Christian times. The Bacchanalian festivals 
of antiquity were celebrated by the Eomans, who adopted 
them from older nations, twice in the year, indicating the 
early connection of those rites mth the phenomena of the 
solar .system, in the winter and in the summer. And the 
primitive church, finding it, doubtless, impossible to sup- 
press, as it would fain have done, those popular revels, 
adopted its usual policy of at least fitting them in to its 
system, and assigning to them a meaning connected with 
its own practices and observances. The Lupercalian festi- 
val in honour of Pan and Ceres, observed in February (which 
Pope Gelasius I., who died in 496, strove to supersede 
by substituting for them the festival of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin, with special illumination of candles on 
the altar Candlamass) — also coincided -(vith the period of 
carnival, as did also (at a little earlier period of the year) 
themediiBval celebration of the Festival of Fools, equally 
a survival of the same old Pagan midwinter revelling. 
Specially the use of masks and torches can be traced as the 
continuation of ancient practices. 

The spirit of compromise, which has so generally 
characterized the dealings of the church with “ the world ” 
is very notable in its attitude towards the popular observ- 
ances of carnival ; and more especially so, as needs must 
have been the case, in those cities in which the Pope was 
temi)oral ruler as well as spiritual pastor. For many 
generations j)ast these carnival gala doings, especially at 
Borne, were recognized as an important element in the 
material prosperity of the city. They were good for trade. 
They induced large numbei's of people, foreigners and 
provincials, to throng to Borne. The Government of the 
popes, accordingly, not only looked leniently on carnival 
exce.sses, but took active steps to promote and assist the 
revelry. But the Pope was at the same time the universal 
bishop of souls ! And, as the writer of 'Moroni’s dissertation 
on the subject says, “ If the church tolerates the inveterate 
custom of carnivalesque diversions, especially the mas- 
querades, groaning all the while, it promotes exercises of 
piety at the same time, since the consequences of these 
trave.sties are dangerous, as affording opportunites for 
immoral conduct. And the Bacchanalian revelries of 
carnival, which are nothing else than an imitation of the 
abominable debauches of Pagans, when they abandon 
themselves to their passions, have been constantly denounced 
by the voice of reason, by that of the gospel, by the sacred 
canons, by the councihs, and by all the pontiffs and zealous 
pa.stors of the churches, from the earliest ages down to our 
own days. The church from Septuagesima Sunday covers 
her altars, and her ministers assume vestments of penitence. 
She suspends the song of Hallelujah, and mingles tears and 
sighs of .‘-adncss with the joyous accents of the people. 
She assumes purple-coloured vestments and altar-cloths in 
sign of mourning, suprcsses her hymns, and proposes for 
our contemplation the fatal fall of our fi,-st parents, and the 
lamentable effects of that great sin.” But at the same time 
the Cardinal Vicar, in whoso bauds was the police of Borne, 
a as gi\ ing special permission for the wearing of mask.s in 
the Streets, naming the days when people might pelt each 
other with .riiaiu comfits, regulating the exact size and 
nature ot thc.se, and nlanning the whole arrangement of the 
revel.s.^ Ciement IX. (ob. 16C9) meanwhile used to shut 
■ .•‘.‘‘‘’f'-''' year during carnival in the convent of St 

Sabina < n the Aventiiie, that he might at least not see 
what he could not avoid tolerating. Clement XI., in 1 71 9 
and l|Oi_ (,,.^0 apostolical briefs with the view' of 

leprcs^mg the licence of carnival. Benedict XIIL (ob. 1730) 
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always passed the carnival in the strictest retirement in 
the Dominican convent of St Sixtus. Benedict XIV. (ob, 
1758) strove, by an encyclical letter of the 1st of January 
1748, to moderate some of the worst excesses of licentious- 
ness to which the carnival every year gave rise. But his 
efforts mainly restricted themselves to the merely formal 
points of insisting that the revelry should not be prolonged 
beyond the midnight of Shrove Tuesday, and forbidding the 
appearance of maslcs in the streets on Sundays and Fridays 
adding a promise of plenary indulgence to all w'ho would 
contribute to counterbalance the sins of carnival by the 
practice of certain extra, devotional exercises during those 
days. Nevertheless, in the last years which preceded the 
destruction of the Pope’s temporal power, when the inhabi- 
tants' of Borne w'ere bent on manifesting by every possible 
means their discontent at the ruling order of things, and, 
their desire to associate themselves with the rest of liberated 
and united Italy, and for this reason w'ere disposed to abstain 
from all camival rejoicings, the priestly Government did 
everything in its power to promote the usual holiday 
doings, and excite the pieople to the accustomed revelry. 

The Boman Carnival is recorded by several contemporary 
writers of records and diaries, to have been especially 
splendid during the papacy of the great Farnese Pope 
Paul ni, 1534-1549, — days when Borne was still over- 
flowing with wealth sent thither by all tribrrtary Chris- 
tendom. And the year 1545 is mentioned by several 
chroniclers as having been marked by special magnificence. 
The carnival sports seem at that time to have consisted 
mainly of three divisions, the races in the Corso (which, 
formerly called the Via Lata, took its present name from 
them), and the spectacular pageants of the “ Agona,” now 
the Piazza Navona, and of the.Testaccio. The races seem 
to have taken place on each of the eight days which were 
then held to constitute the period devoted to holiday- 
making. These races seem to have prevailed in one form 
or another from time immemorial ; and before they were 
run in the Cox’so, as at present, took place' in the open space 
in the neighbourhood of the Porta St Sebastiano, not far 
from the present Protestant cemetery. It was in the time 
of Paul II. (ob. 1471) that they were moved to the Corso. 
The Piazza del Popolo, which now' forms the starting-place, 
was not then in e.xistence. The races started from the 
Arch of Domitian, in the immediate vicinity of the Palazzo 
Fiano, and terminated in the Piazza di Venezia, so named 
from the huge palace, now the property of Austria, which 
the Venetian Pope Paul II. (Barbo) had just built. “ In 
these races,” says the writer in Moroni’s Bizionario, “ ran, 
during the eight days of carnival, old and young, boy.s, 
Jews, horses, asses, and buffaloes, the prizes consisting in a 
certain flag or banner called yxaA'o.” The institution of 
these races as they existed subsequently, and still exist tO' 
the present clay, belongs ' to a subsequent period. The 
principal feature of the carnival, how'ever, in the days we 
are speaking of, consisted in the so-called sports, “ giuochi, 
of the Agona and the Monte Testaccio. The former seem 
to have consisted of little more than one of those colossal 
processions of which that age was so fond. A full account 
of those processions may be found in a MS. preseiwed in 
the Albani library, entitled The True Progression of tin 
Festival of Agone and' Testaccio, celehrated hy the Gentlemen 
of Rome, on the Thursday and the Alonday of Carnival in 
the year \r>\X> , according to the practice of the Ancient Romans, 
together with a True Description of the Triumphal Cars. 

The following account of the games at Monte Testaccio 
is abridged from Crescimbeni, who has preserved the de- 
scription left by a contemporary writer. The Testaccio is 
an artificial mound of considerable size, composed of pot- 
sherds, the accumulation of many generations, long since 
well covered with turf. 
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to i-i thro^v'n, either from the balcouies and windows to the carriages, ; 
or vice v.na. Other days are set apart for the throwing of ‘conau- 
doH,’* a> tJiey aic termed, little round pellets about the sue of a pea 
mado of plaster, and manufactured and sold in enormous quantities. 
The^e curi'tndoli are oUppOiCd to represent comfits, which tiadition 
declares to have been the only things thrown in the olden time be- 
fore tlie opirit of carnival was, as is supjioscd, spoiled and yul^ar- 
ked bv the innux of strangers from tho north. But the reader has 
already hci ii that tho Hinging of dust, flour, and disagrceahle things 
of all sorts had to ho ronresood at a very early time. At the present 
(l.iy tile priueip-d fun skills to consist in flinging down husliels on 
btidiels of these plaster coriaiidoli on the passers in the streets, 
mainly in the Como, from the balconies, and in the return fire 
of theiie from the ears which p.ass up and doivu the Corso. These 
cars are huge machines, of which a hu^je waggon forms the b.asis, 
built u)) .sometime.s in tile form of a shin, or a castle, or other such 
device, ami made gay-looking witli garlands and abundant bright 
coloured calico, tioine dozen or so of young men, generally in uni- 
form fancy dresses, stand on these machines, and work hard at 
reuirning,'witli such best vigour and activity as they may, the pelt- 
ing they endure from the balconies. The ladies are mainly the 
occupants of these. .Vll are ma.sked ; those who are prudent wear 
mxiks of wire gauze, for a handful of these coriandoli vigorously'and 
dexterously thrown point blank into the face is not an .attack to be 
despised, lleanwliile everyhodj' shrieks at tho top of his voice, the 
masks affect a counterfeit and high falsetto note, ivith which they 
invariably address the unmasked and each other. Then at a "iven 
signal begins the running of the barheri, or riderless horses. Some 
tell of them are led to the starting place in the Piazza del Popolo, 
with loosely hanging little spiked macliine.s, contrived to act as 
spurs, hanging to their side.s, and crackers attached to them, which 
are fired at tlie moment of starting. A gun gives the signal for the 
compact crowd in the Corso to make a lane for the horses to run 
through. 

IJy the aid of tho police and soldiers this is more or less satisfac- 
torily accomplished, and the horses dash tlirough it, the crowd 
closing behind them as they run. Rarely, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to s.ay never, does a Carnival jiass without two or 
three accidents, fre'fueiitly fatal ones, in consequence of incautious 
per.ious getting knocked down by the laishiiig Iiorses. The race is run 
in aheut two minute-s. The winning “ post” is a sheet liung across 
the street at tho spot hence called Ripresa dci Barheri, in the Piazza 
di Venezia. The prizes consist, as in olden time, of certain standards 
of velvet, gold lace, and the like, called “pa/io,” which are after 
the race paraded thiough the Corso. In these days sums of money, 
300 or 100 francs, are usually added by the municipality. Tlie 
price of these prizes was formerly furnished by the Jew.?,' as has 
been Seen. .Vnd popular tradition s.ays that tho Jews were jiermit- 
teil to funii-ih the horses and prizes ns a concession to humanity’, in 
lieu of running thenuelves in propria persona. It is undoubtedly 
tnio that tlii’y were so compelled to nin. But it would seem that 
they did not do .=0 cxclnsiiriit, other categories of persons, as the 
Itoy the youths, the old men, having done tho same. These races 
of tlie barheri were abolished in the yc.ar 1S7-1, but were re-estab- 
Ihhed in 1S76, in accord.mee with the wishes of a large portion of 
the Uomans. It remains to mention the peculi.ar diversion of the 
J/o-eo/c/ti (tanersl, w-hich takes place immediately after sunset on 
Shrove Tiie.'d.ay. Everybody iii the srieets, in the balconies and 
window.^, .and in the carriages, carries a t.aper, and eveiybody en- 
deavours to extinguish the t.aju'rs of his neighbours, principally by 
me ins of Ihqiping with handkerchiefs, and keep his own alight. 
All the other te.itures of a modern carnival are common to all the 
priiK-ipal Italian cities, hut the -Voccokili and the Barheri arc 
peculiar to Rome. Ttie fun ciuls by burning at midnight on Shrove 
Tue-J.ay a colo.x-..il figure .supposed to represent the carnival. These 
are the public and out-door aspects of carnival. But besides this 
all the theatres have in.a.sked balb, called Veplioni (icom Vigilare, 
watch or keep .awake, Vojlia, a vigil, or keeping aw.ake ; the 
.•vilditioa ol the iiiteii^itive termination one gives the word thesigni- 
fuMtioii of “.a great keeping awake,” i.c., a festiv.al to la.st nearly all 
nightt. In all elas-es ot .society .also caniival is deemed the especial 
for and for festivities of all kinds, 

01 the other It.ili.iii eitic.s, beside.'; Rome, Venice used in old times 
to ! '! t.ie priiieipal hoiiie of eaniiv.al. But small remains of it are to 
Iv: : ell tuvm tio'.v. \ spage, gay with coloured draperies and gas, 
set up by tiie iiiuiiieip.tlity in the great square of St .Mark, on which 
a ,ew ui.i,i -;i d ni;.! domiiKA -l figin s go and dance to music provided 
b_> ti. * tijv.n, out ititute.; putty well the whole of the once celebrateil 
e..’.rniv,d of Viniee, Turin, Jlil.aii, Florence, A'aiih-s, .all put forth 
teiitpuing “ pr.igramnuV' for the c-iniiv.al, afl induced by the 
‘'-srii • ui'dive.—the giAjd of tnide. The institution has become every- 
■wi.'r.; I niittir of puie. money-getting .sj>eculation. Milan and 
.'.ip.'.i .are n-'u.v th.e mo.t active ooint".*titurs with Rome in this re- 
'1--:.^ Ill old times Florence was con.spiouous for the liceiitious- 
y Its c.irr.iv il; and ih.e Ot,ai Cnr.vVeiale.i'Ai, orCaniiv.il Songs, 
v’’' '‘i'’ ‘ i still, though, a somewb.at rare boolc, 

. -..e., .o V.! at estiiit tlijr licence was carried. (T. A. T.) 
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CAIINIVOIIA, or Flesh-eating zbuimals, is the name 
employed to designate the important order of Mammals 
which contains the dogs, cats, hyteuds, weasels, bears, 
badgers, and others. By some zoologists the Cariuvora 
are- divided into the Pinnipedia, or aquatic carnivora, as 
the seals and walrus, and the Fissipedia, which are mostly 
terrestrial, as the dogs, cats, ■ Ac. By • others again the 
Pinnipedia are regarded as possessing characters sufficiently 
distinctive to justify their being placed in a separate order 
of Alammals. See Majdialia. 

CAKISfOT, Lvzaee Nicolas JLvkgueiute (1753-1823), 
was born at Nolay 111 Burgundy, May 13, 1753. zVtter 
receiving a good mathematical education in his native 
province, he was admitted as an officer of the engineer 
corps under the patronage of the prince of Condo ; and ho 
was beginning to gain some reputation as an autlior by 
means of a pi-ize eulogy on Vauban, two mathematical 
essays, and a number of verses of no great value, when the 
Revolution drew him into political life. In 1791 he was 
returned to the National Assembly for the Pas de Cahiis, 
and it was not long before he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety under Robespierre. He took 
a leading part in the most revolutionary measures ; before 
his election he had addressed a paper to the Assembly 
proposing the seizure of the property of the church, and he 
now proposed to arm 30,000 sans-culottes with pikes, and 
to destroy all the citadels in France, and voted for tho 
overthrow of the nobility and the execution of the king. 
His genius, how’ever, was more military than political ; ho 
effected an important improvement in the discipline of tho 
army, and his activity and spirit contributed materially to 
the successes of the Republic. One of his chief exploits was 
the victory of Wattignies, where he led in person, and 
headed a charge on foot. In 1794, after the fall of 
Robespierre, Carnot had to defend his colleagues, Collot 
d’Herbois and Barere, from the charge of complicity with 
tho crimes of their leader, and himself only escaped arrest 
through the glory of his military services. He based his 
defence on the argument that no member of the Committee 
was to be held responsible for the deeds of any of the 
others, since pre.'isure of business made it necessary to sign 
orders without staying to learn their contents ; and, though 
the excuse is far from sufficient, it was probably true that 
Carnot, amid the unceasing toils of a minister of war, was 
not aware of many of the atrocities which were committed 
In 1795 he became one of the five directors of the Republic, 
and it was now that he projected his famous Plan for the 
Invasion of England, by landing two armies simultaneously 
on the coasts of Sussex and Yorkshire. But not long after 
he was proscribed, and compelled to take refuge in Germany. 
Here, though under the protection of a inonarcli, he pub- 
lished his Minwire Juslificatif, in which he declares himself 
the “ irreconcilable eneinj'' of kings.” On the downfall of 
the Directory he returned to France, and became minister 
of war, but he soon resigned this office, consistently refusing 
to consent to the election of Napoleon as consul for hm ; 
and on the abolition of the tribunate in 1806 he retired into 
private life, became an active member of the Institute, and 
devoted himself to the .pursuit of science, zlfter the 
Russian campaign, believing that the independence of 
France depended upon the success of its emperor, ho offered 
his services to Napoleon, and was made governor of 
z\ntwerp, which he defended till the ahdic.ation in 1&14. 
He was still faithful to the Republic, and his revolutionary 
Mimoire au Itoi did powerful sendee to tho anti-royalist 
cause. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Carnot was made 
minister of war, but the time was past for c.irrying out the 
vigorous measures which ho proposed. On the overthrow 
of the empire he retired first to Warsaw, and then to 
-Madgeburg, where he died in 1S23. 
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Besides the ahovc-mentioiied writings, Camot waa the autlior 
of several worlw on watlieinatical suiyeeta, of which the heat is iiis 
lUJlexiona aur la Mf.ta.phijdQUc dit, Calcul Ivfinilcaimil, and several 
on political subjects, including JUpojisc dc Carnot, I'un dcs foiula- 
teiin de la ripiiblieiw;, au rapport du Baillcul aur la conspiration 
du fruclvXor (1708 ) ; Exploits dcs fnair/ds dcpuis Ic 22 friiclidor 
au 1" jusrpt’au lo -pluviosc an 111. dc la ripuhlique ; Expose dc 
la sitmlion dc V Empire (1815) ; Expose de la coMuitc du tj'miral 
Carnot, dcpuii le Vjuillel 1814 

OAilNU’NTU’M, an ancient town in Upper Pannonia, 
on the right bank of the Danube It was of Celtic founda- 
tion, but became at a somewhat early period a Homan post, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony and a inunicipiuin. 
For three years during his wars with the ilarcomanni and 
Quadx it was the residence of Marcus Aurelius, and here a 
part of his Jf/'diCatioiis was composed. The town was taken 
and destroyed by the German invaders in the 4th century ; 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and continued to be a place 
of some importance till its final destruction in the wars 
against the Magyars in the Middle Age.s, Extensive ruins, 
supposed to be those of Carnuntum, still exist at Ilainburg 
or Haimburg, a small town of Lower Austria, about 24 
miles east of Vienna. 

GAHO, A>’Nii!ALi: (1507-15C0), poet, was born at Civita 
Nuova, in 1307 He became tutor in the family of 
Ludovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then secretary to 
his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presented to a 
valuable ecclesiastical preferment at Home, At Gaddi’s 
death, he enter-ed the service of the Earnese family, and 
became confidential secretary in succession to Pietro Ludo- 
vico, duke of Parma, and to his sons, duke Ottavio and 
cardiixals Eanuccio and Alexander Caro’s most important 
work svas hi.s translation of the pEueid (Venice, 1581, Paris, 
17C0). He is also the author of Jtime, Canzoni, and 
sonnets, a comedy named Gli Htraccwni, and two clever 
jeux d’ esprit, one in praise of figs, La Ficlieide, and another 
in eulogy of the big nose of Leoni Ancona, president of 
the Academia della Vertii Caro’.s poetry is distinguished 
by very considerable ability, and particularly by the freedom 
and grace of its versification ; indeed he may be said to have • 
brought the verso soiollo to the highest development it has 
reached in Italy His prose works consist of translations 
from Ari.stotle, Cyprian, and Gregory Nazianzen ; and of 
letters, written in his own name and in those of the 
cardinals Farnese,- which are remarkable both for the 
baseness they display and for their eupjherriLstic polish and 
elegance. His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Ludovico Castelvetro 
in one of bis canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing 
him to the holy office as translator of .some of the writings 
of Melanchthon. He died at Horne about 1560. 

OAROLAH, Tup.logh, the most famous of the modern 
Irish bards, was the son of John Cardan or O’Carolan, a 
res(;ectablo descendant of an ancient tribe of East Breifny, 
a district now forming jrart of the counties of Meath and 
Westmeath. lie was born at a place called Newtown, near 
Nobber, in the county of Meath about the year 1670. 
His father, being reduced to a state of poverty, quitted 
his native county and eventually settled at Alderford, co. 
Hoscornrnon, on tbe invitation of the family of M'Dermott 
Roe It was here that the future bard received his 
education, which appears to have been very limited, as he 
never acquired more than a smattering of the English 
language. In his eighteenth year he waa seized v/ith 
srnall-pox, and totally deprived of sight. This misfortune 
led to Iris becoming a professional bard- or itinerant 
rnin.strel. Hi.s benefactress having provided him with a 
harp, a horse, and attendant, he began his avocation in his 
twenty-.«econd year by visiting the houses of the surround- 
ing gentry, his wanderings being chiefly confined to Con- 
naught. It is said, however, that he never played for 
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hire, and that at the hou-ses where he visited he was 
welcomed inore as a friend than as an itinerant minstrel, 
lo the family of M'Derraott Hoe ho was attached by tiio 
tenderest ties of gratitude and affection, and for them rvere 
composed some of his sweetest strains. The number of 
Caroiau’s musical ineces, to nearly all of which he composed 
verses, is said to exceed 200. He died on the 25th .March 
1738, and was buried at Kilronan. His poetical licmains 
m the original Irish, with English metrical transktion.s by 
Thomas Furlong, are printed in Hardiman’s /risA MimlreUij 
(1831). Many of his songs are preserved among the Irish 
MSS. in the British Aluseuin. 

CAROLINA, Noj:tu and SouTiX. See Noirrxi Cajio- 
x-JXA and South Caeouxa. 

CAROLINE, Ajicoia Augusta (1768-1821), wife of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles 
William Ferdinand, duke of BrunsivicJc-Wolfenbuttel, was 
born on the 17t!r .May 1768, She v/as brought up with 
great strictness, and her education did not fit her v/ell for 
her after station in life. In 1795 .she rvas married to 
George, the Prince of Wales, who disliked her, and sepa- 
rated from her after the birth of a daughter in January 
1796, The princess resided at Blackheath; and as she 
was thought to have been badly treated by her profligate 
hu.sband, the sympathies oi the people were strongly in her 
favour. About 1806 reports reflecting on her conduct were 
circulated so openly, that it was deemed neces.sary for a 
commission to inquire into the circumstances. The princess 
was acquitted of any serious fault, but various improprieties 
in her conduct were pointed out and censured. In 1814 
she left England and travelled on the Continent, residing 
principally in Italy, On the accession of George in 1820, 
orders were given that the English ambassadors should 
prevent the recognition of the princess as queen at any 
foreign court. Her name also was formally omitted from 
tiro liturgy. These acts stirred up a strong feeling in 
favour of the princess among the English people generally ; 
and she at once made arrangements for returning to Eng- 
land and claiming her rights. )She rejected a proposal 
that she should receive an annuity of J50,000 a year, on 
condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad. 
Further efforts at compromise proved unavailing j the 
princess arrived in England on the 6th June, and one 
month later a Bill to di.sHolvo her marriage with the king 
on the ground of adultery was brought into the House of 
Lords, The trial began on the 17th August 1820, and on 
the 10th November the Bill, after passing the third reading, 
was abandoned. The public excitement had been inten,so; 
the boldness of the queen’s coun.sel, Brougham and Denman, 
unparalleled ; and the ministers felt that the smallness of 
their majority was virtual defeat. The queen was allowed 
to assume her title, but she was refused admittance to 
Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19, 1821, 
Mortification at this event seems to liave hastened her death, 
v/hich took place on the 7th August of the same year. 

CMIOLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered archipelago 
iu the Pacific Ocean to the east of the Philippines and the 
north of New Guinea, between 3° and 1 1° N. lat., and 135° 
and 177° E, long. By the Spaniards, who lay claim to the 
whole, they are divided into the Western, the Central, and 
^he Eastern Carolines, 

'rhe Western, better known as the Pelew, Pellevx, or 
Palau Islands, have a total area of 346 square miles, and 
are nearly encircled by a coral reef. The principakneinbers 
of tho group arc BabcltLaup, VAth an area of J/o iniles, 
Corore, Urucdzapcl, Jaracong or Errakong, Kiangle, 
Eirnelius, Pellclew, and Angour or Ngaur ; and the general 
title of Errckeltru Islands Ls 'applied to all the archipelago 
to the south of Babelthaup, The surface is frequently well 
wooded and the soil fertile; and bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
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fiugai'-cane, ariuns, oranges, and bananas are grown in 
abundance. Cattle, sbeep, and pigs liave been introduced ; 
there is a great variety of birds, and tlio lagoons abound 
with turtle and fish. The inhabitants are a dark copper- 
coloured race, and bear evident traces of JIalay and Papuan 
blood. Not only the separate islands, but even the villages 
form independent but co-operative republics. The most 
peculiar institution is the Globbergoll, a kind of corpora- 
tion for purposes of mutual aid and defence. The women 
have clbbbergolls of their own, and possess a considerable 
share of political iuliuence. The Peleweso still used stone 
instruments and weapons at the close of last centurj^ but 
produced a variety of artistic articles with their limited 
means. They have five kinds of recognized currency in 
the islands, consisting of pieces or beads of ancient gla.ss 
and enamel, to which they ascribe a divine origin. The 
population seems to be rapidly decreasing; Dr Semper 
calculates that at present the whole group contains 10,000 j 
inhabitants. The Pelews were brought prominently into I 
notice by Captain Henry Wilson, whose ship — the 
“Antelope ” — was wrecked, in August 1783, on one of the 
islands. A narrative of his residence on the islands was 
published by George Keate, in 1788. Dr Semper gh'cs a 
graphic account of his intercourse with the natives in his 
Die Falaii-Insebi im Stitkii Ocean, 1873; and in the 
Journal des Museum Godeffroy, Hamburg, 1873, Alfred 
Tetens describes his >^8^ during 18Ga-lSG8. 

The Central Carolines, or those which are more usually 
known as the Carolines proper, consist of about -IS groups 
with 400 or 500 islands. Omitting Ualan, Puynipet, and 
Kug the area is hardly 20 square miles, but including them 
it amounts to 3G0. The Ngoli, Gulu, or ^Matelotas group 
lies to the north-east of the Pelews, and consists of three 
islands inhabited by a few people from Yap. Yap or Guap 
lies further to the north-east, is about 10 miles in length, 
and has an excellent harbour on the south-east. The 
natives are at a higher level of civilization than most of 
their neighbours ; they cultivate the betel-nut with great 
care, build first-rate boats, lay out their villages regularly, 
pave their streets, and construct stone piers and wharves. 
A Spanish mission was established in the island in 185G. 
A map and description will bo found in the Godeffroy 
Journal for 1873, which also gives an account of the UJithi, 
Elivi, or Mackenzie group, previously described by Captain 
Wilkes of the United States e.xploration. The Ulea, Swede, 
and Liitke Islands are of little importance ; but the 
Hugoleu or Rug group, discovered in 1824 by Duperrey, is 
composed of five large and about forty smaller islands, and 
contains nearly 35,000 inhabitants, who are divided into 
two distinct races — a black and a red — which arc often at 
war with each other. The Mortlock or Young William's 
group, which received its former name from its discoverer 
in 1793, consists of three atolls called respectively Satoan, 
Etal, and Lukunor. The natives, who number about 3400, 
are of Samoan origin, and are the only worshippers of 
regular idols in the archipelago. To the north-east lie.s 
Ngatik, Nutik, or Raven Island, discovered in 1773, and 
inhabited by immigrants from Puynipet, greatly mingled 
with foreign blood. An account of a visit by the “ Star " 
to the last three or four islands is given in the Geographical 
Magazine for 1874. Puynipet (Bornabi, Bonabe, Bonibet,* 
Eunopet, or Panapee), also called Ascension by tbe Erench, 
along with the two low atolls of Andeina and Paphenemo 
(known to English sailors as Ant’s Islands and Pakeen 
resi^ectively), constitute the group called by Admiral Liitke 
the Seniavine. The population at the time ' of the 

Novara’s ’ visit in 1858 was 2000, reduced by small-pox 
from 5000 in 1846. There is a small coh)ny of whites, 
and the island has been the seat of an American mission 
since lool. The island is the chief rendezvous for the 
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whalers in tliat part of the Pacific. There is a.remarkable 
mass of ruins in the centre of tho island, which seems to 
have belonged to a fortification. (See Kubary, “ Dio 
Ruineu von Naumatie auf der Insel Ponape,” in the 
Godeffroy Journal.) Ualan Kusai, or Strong’s Island, 
wbiHi occupies almost the centre of tho Carolines proper, 
is a volcanic island with an area of about 30 square miles 
and a population from 700 to 1000. It was discovered in 
1804 by tho American Crozer, and is tbe seat of an 
American mission. 

The Eastern Carolines are otherwise known as tbe 
Mulgrave Archipelago, and comprise tbe Radalc, Rafik, or 
Marshall group and tho Gilbert group. The total popula- 
tion is estimated at 100,000, ' They were discovered by 
the two voyagers whose names they bear in 1788. 

The Carolines were probably first visited by Alvaro de 
Saavedra in 1528 ; in 1579 Drake discovered the Pelews; 
and ill IGSG another group was added to the list by 
Admiral Francesco Lnzeano. To tho last-mentioned navi- 
gator they owe the name they now bear, which was given 
in honour of Charlc.s II, of Spain, 

besiile.s the works liientioiied above, the voyages of I’reyciiiet, 
Duperriiy, D’Urville, Liitke, and Chaiiii.sso ; Chuyjie’.s /i/inais I'li 
the iresUrii Pacific Ocean, 18r>2; J, Van der Iloeven, Beschrijdny 
van Bchalcls van InLeorlinycn der CaroUna-Euanden, 1505 ; anil 
articles by .1. 11. Davis and W. T. Pritchard in Anlhropelogieal 
Journal, ISGO. 

CARORA, a well-built town of Venezuela, in the pro- 
vince of Barquisimeto, 91 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Coro, on tho River Moreva or Tocuyo. It carries on a 
considerable trade in aromatic balsams, gums, cochineal, 
agricultural productions, cattle, and mule.s. Before the 
wars of independence it contained about 9000 or 10,000 
inbabitauts, and at present it uiimbcrs about 0000. Its 
foundation dates from 1752. 

CAROUGE, a town of Switzerland, in tho canton of 
Geneva, and about two miles south of that city, with which 
it is connected by a liorsu-railway. It is situated in the 
midst of fino orchards uud meadows ; and tho neighbour- 
hood is thickly studded with villas. Cottoa-spinning and 
tho manufacturing of leather and pottery are tbe principal 
industries. About 1780 King Victor Amadeu-s of Savoy 
endeavoured to attract tho workmen of Geneva to Carouge, 
and thus to render it tlie rival of the greater city ; but the 
occupation of his country by tho Revolutionary forces in 
1792 prevented the success of the undertaking. The popu- 
lation in 1870 was 5871. 

CARPATHIAN- MOUNTAINS, or Kk.vpacks, tho 
eastern wing of tlio great central mountain system of 
Europe. Tfiey lie between 44“ 30' and 49“ 40' N. lat., and 
17° and 2G° E. long., enclosing Transylvania and Hungary, 
and form a curve 800 miles long, the concavity of whicli is 
toward.s tiie south-west. Tfie south-eastern e.xtremity of 
tho curve is at Orsova on tho Turkish frontier, where the 
Dauube separates it from tlie northern spurs of the Balkan 
or Hmmus range, Tho western extremity is at Presburg i« 
Hungary, on the same river. Tlie breqdth of the Carpathian 
Mountains is between 100 and 200 milsg. They form the 
main water-shed between the northern seiis’imcl the Black 
Sea. The valley of the IMarch divides thm^fjo”' , 
Silesiaii and Moravian chains ; the valley of tli? -> 
Danube, from the system of the Alps. They aremi^a(>-4 
entirely in Austrian territory. The chief divisions a’jKjtl'® 
Little Carpathians on the west, between tlie 
the March ; to the east of these, the Jablunka Mounti^feufi 
then the Western Carpathians, or Carpathians proper; 
lastly, the East Carpathians to the ■ south-east of Transyr^ 
vaiiia. The Western Carpathians include the groups of the# 
Tatra, Lomnitz, and Bisztra. Of these the highest is theJ 
Tatra, some of the peaks of which are free from snow oiilj« 
one month in the year. The Gerlsdorfer Spitze, tho loftiest ' 
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point, lias an altitudo of 8685 feet. On tlie northern side 
nro some small glaciere, which, however, hardly deserve the 
name. It is here that the mountain lakes, or “ eyes of the 
sea” are found, in deep hollows between the steei> and 
jagged granitic peaks. The main ridge of the Carpathians 
running east from the Tatra is called the Waldgebirge, the 
highest points of which are 2800 feet above sea-level. The 
Tatra and adjoining groups have a very important inilnence 
on the climate of the regions lying south of them, serving 
as a protection from the north wind. The East Carpatliians, 
the southernmost member of the chain, occupy a quad- 
rangular tract of about 25,500 square miles. The highest 
point is Mount Butschetje, in South Transylvania; it is 
9528 feet in altitude. The chief passes of the Carpathians 
are those of Tergova, leading from Orsova to Temesvar ; 
Vulcan, in the valley of the Schyl, and Eothe Thurm, in 
the Aluta valley, at the foot of ilount Surul, both on the 
south border of Transylvania; Tiirsburg, between Bucharest 
and Kronstiidt; Ojitos and Gymos between Moldavia and 
Transylvania ; Borgo, leading from Bistritz to Bukowina ; 
Jablunka on the route from Presburg to Cracow. The 
Carpathians are rich in metallic ores ; lead and quiclcsilver, 
and also rock-salt, are obtained from them ; there arc large 
copper-workings in Zips, gold and silver mines at Kremnitz 
and Schemnitz in Hungary, and rich gold ores at Nagyag 
in Transylvania. Besides these substances, the Carpathians 
furnish a variety of miueraLs. Granite is an important 
constituent of the range. In the Liptau ilountains it is 
overlain by limestone ; and in the Zipfer Mountains it is 
associated with 'limestone and gneiss. In the Waldgebirge 
the largo deposits of sandstone atibrd a poor soil for culti- 
vation. Basalt and other igneous rochs, with tlie remains 
of ancient orators, are met with in some districts of the 
Transylvanian Alps. On the slopes of the Carpathians large 
quantities of wheat and maize are raised ; cattle and sheep 
are pastured in great numbers ; and vineyards and orchards 
flourish. The vegetation presents , four zones; that, of the 
beech extends to 4000 feet above the sea, that of the Scotch 
fir to 1000 feet higher; above this grows a species of pine, 
which becomes dwarfed and disappears at an altitude of 
about 6000 feet, beyond which height is a zone of lichen 
and ino.ss covered or almost bare rock, 

CAPiFATHUS, the ancient name of the island of 
Scarpanto, about 30 miles south-west of Rhodes, in that 
part of the Mediterranean which was called, after it, the 
Garpalhiim Mare, or Carpathian Sea. 

CARPENTARIA, Gulf of, an extensive arm of the .sea 
ileeply indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10° 
40' and 17° 30' S. lat^and 136° and 142° E. long. It 
averages 350 miles in length and breadth, and i.s bounded 
on the E. by York Peninsula, and on the 17. by Arnhem 
Land. At its south-east corner is situated a group of 
islands of which the largest is Wellesley ; and towards the 
western side are the Sir Edward Pellew I.slands and the 
Groote Eylandt. A large number of rivers lind their way 
to the gulf, and some of them are of considerable size. On 
tlie eastern side there is the Mitchell River; at the south- 
east corner the Gilbert, the Flinders, tlie Leichhardt or 
Disaster, and the Gregory or Albert ; and on the west 
the Roper River. Jan Caivstensz, who undertook a voyage 
of discovery, in this part of the globe in 1623, gave the 
name of Carpentier to a small river near Capo Duifkon in 
honour of Pieter Carpentier, at that time governor-general 
of the Dutch ladies ; and after the second voyage of Abel 
Tasman in 1644, the gulf, which ho had successfully 
explored, began to appear on the “charts under its present 
/designation, 

f CARPENTRAS, the chief town of an arrondissmout m 
the department of Vaucluso in Franco, is situated on the 
left bank of the Auzon, 15 miles north-east of Avignon, 


with which it is connected by means of a branch railwav 
leaving the main line at Sorgues. It is well built but 
the streets are narrow. Part of its old walls and towers 
are still standing, and the Porte d’Orange is a fine speci- 
men of au ancient gateway. Aniong its buildings the most 
interesting are the Cathedral of StSiftrein, rebuilt in 1405, 
a triumphal arch, which forms the only important relic of 
the Roman period, the old Episcopal palace, and a hospital 
of the 18th century ; and there are also a theatre, a public 
library of 12,000 volumes, and a museum of antiquities, as 
well 03 various municipal buildings. Water is broimht to 
the town by an aqueduct of 48 arches, completed in f734 • 
and a canal of quite recent construction Communicates with 
the Durance. Soap-works, distilleries, dye-works, and 
cotton factories are the chief industrial establishments; 
and there is trade in silk, saffron, oil, honey, and fruits. 
Carpentras is identified with Carpentoracte, a town of 
Gallia Narbonensis mentioned by Pliny, which appears to 
have been of some importance during tlie Roman period. 
In the Middle Ages its history is full of vicissitudes ; it 
was captured and plundered by Vandal, Lombard, and 
Saracen. About 1313 it was for a time the residence of 


Pope Clement V. ; and it continued, along with Avignon 
and the district of the Venaissin, of which it was regarded 
as the capital, to be administered by the Papal legate till 
the Revolution, The name of the “.Carpentras Inscription ” 
is specially appropriated by Semitic scholars to a few 
lines of Aramaic preserved on a stone in the Episcojial 
library, which are remarkable as probably the oldest 
specimen of rhythmic verso in the Semitic languages (see 
Journal Asiatique, 1868). Population in 1871, 7967. 

CARPENTRY. See Building, vol. iv. pp. 476-485. 

CARPET is the name applied in modern times to 
a woven or felted fabric, made generally of wool, which 
is used for covering the floors of chambers or for spread- 
ing • on the ground. The term is probably connected 
with the Latin tapetes, whence also comes the word 
tapestry, which, though now distinctively applied to hang- 
ings, was in early times not clearly distinguished from 
carpeting. Carpets and rugs were originally employed by 
Oriental nations for sitting, reclining, or devotionally 
kneeling upon ; and when first introduced among Western 
communities they were also used as covers for tables and 
couches, or for laying before altars or chaii's of state as 
qjcJalia or foot cloths. The processes for making tapestry 
hangings and carpets being the same, and the distinction 
of their application being vague, it was chiefly by the 
nature of the design that any lino was, in mediieval times, 
drawn between the two classes. 


The mention of carpets dates from a very remote period 
f antiquity. In Egypt they were first applied to re- 
gions purposes by the priests of Heliopolis, and were used 
° raarnish the palaces of the Pharaohs. It was also a 
asUmi of antiquity to place them under the couches of 
uests at banquets. Regarding a carpet rug, which he 
ansiders to be of ancient Egyptian manufacture, Sir J. 
[ardner Wilkinson says,—" This rug is made lilce many 
loths of the present day, with woollen threads, on linen 
wiims. In the centre is the figure of a boy in white, with 
n-ooso above, the hieroglyphic of ‘ a child,’ upon a green 
round, around which is a border composed of red and 
luo lines” &c. (Manners and Ousioins of the Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. iii. PP. 141-2). The carpets of the 
[omeric ago were generally white or plain cloths, bu 
ley were also sometimes produced with various colours 
ad embroidered designs. At the supper of Iphicrates, 
urple carpets wore spread on the floor ; and at the magni- 
cent banquet of Ptolemy Philadelphus (an account of 
hich is given by Callixenus of Rhodes) we learn that 
nderneath 200 golden couches “ were strewed purple . 
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carpets of the finest wool, with the carpet pattern on both 
sides ; and there were handsomely embroidered rugs, very 
beautifully elaborated with figures. Besides this,” he adds, 
“ thin Persian cloths covered all the centre space where the 
guests walked, having most accurate representations of 
animals embroidered on them” (AthenEEUs, v. 26). The 
Babylonians, who were very skilful in weaving cloths of 
divers colours (Pliny, viii. 48), delineated upon their 
carpets entire groups of human figures, together with such 
fabulous animals as the dragon, the sphynx, and the 
griffin. These were numbered among the luxuries of 
Elagabalus. On the tomb of Cyrus was spread a purple 
Babylonian carpet, and another covered the bed whereon 
his body was placed (Arrian, vi. 29). These carpets were 
exported in considerable quantities to Greece and Rome,' 
where they were highly esteemed. The pre-eminence of 
the ancient Babylonian carpet weavers does not appear ever 
to have been lost by their successors, and at the present 
time the carpets of Persia are as much prized and as 
eagerly sought by European nations as they were when 
ancient Babylon was in its glory. 

Oriental carpets were first introduced into Spain by the 
Moors ; and at a later date the Venetians imported them 
into Italy, and supplied Western Europe with this luxurious 
manufacture. AVe have frequent mention of them during 
the Middle Ages, and their costliness and magnificence are 
celebrated in the illuminated pages of fabliaux and 
romances. They were spread in the presence-chambers of 
royalty, before the high altars of chapels and cathedrals, in 
the bowers of “ ladyes faire,” and on the summer grass.. 
Many articles of furniture were also covered with them — 
beds, couches, tables, and regal faldistories ; but here it 
becomes difiicult to distinguish between carpet and tapestry, 
both being used promiscuously. Tapestiy of Baldekine 
or Baldachine (from Baidak, an ancient name of Baghdad) 
was a carpet inwrought with gold and silver threads. 
Such carpets were carried on poles, and uplifted as a 
canopy over the host, and over great personages in proces- 
sion. The troubadours had carpets of gold embroidery 
which they laid upon the grass beneath them. Hearth- 
rugs and throne carpets, gorgeously emblazoned with 
heraldic centre-pieces, were the handiwork of high-born 
dames during the romance period. To some of them were 
attached fringes, but these were more usually composed of 
the fag-ends of the warp, like those of Persia, India, and 
Turkey. A black velvet carpet, “ fringed with silver and 
gold, and lined with tafi'eta,” is enumerated in the inventory 
of Archbishop Parker’s household furniture in 1577. 
Rushes w'ere strewn on the floor of Queen Mary’s presence- 
chamber, and that of Elizabeth had the additional covering 
of a Turkey carpet. Long prior to this, however, Eastern 
carpets had been introduced. In the reign of Edward VI. 
we read that before communion-tables were placed — 

“ Carpets full gay, 

That WTOUght were in the Orient.” 

Chequered matting appears to have been very generally 
used about the 15th century. In Lydgate’s metrical life 
of St Edmund (MS. Hark, No. 2278), is a representation 
of the room wherein that saint was born, the floor is covered 
with chequered matting, and a fringed hearth-rug of Gothic 
design is before the fire-place. Carpets composed entirely 
of leather strips interlaced together may be seen in our 
antiquarian museums. 

In the reign of Henry IV. the carpet manufacture 
appears to have been introduced from Persia into France, 
Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV., established the manu- 
factory at Beauvais in 1664, which is now in the hands of 
the French Government, and produces very artistic speci- 
mens. A variety of these, “ in Turkish, Peruvian, and 
Chinese styles,” was exhibited at London in 1851, The 
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M the Pacific, 
national mannfactory cventre of the 
beautiful carpets and ta^ fortification, 
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progenitors, two centuries esA centre of the 'o of Heuf,, yrTj ; 
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tapestry and- carpet weavers, who set'La,last-meutid"^^‘^ u premium 
About the year 1750, Mr Moore was aw'*:, which carpets; 
by the Society of Arts for the best imitation \ manufac- 

and Parisot conducted an establishment for ijges of Frel)8 duie of 
ture at Paddington, under the patronage of AWjt on tb 
Cumberland. Subsequently carpets were wrougife'gjy'^e tk 
same principle at Axminster, in Devonshire, when1s,^^,(^a 
name ; and afterwards at Wilton, where the manufac? 
is still continued. The Board of Trustees for the Encourag^' 
ment of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland offered porizes 
for the best Persian and Turkey carpet.s, which were carried 
off by Gregory, Thomsons, & Co. of Kilmarnock, and 
AVhytock & Co. of Edinburgh. About ninety years. pre- 
viously they had been made in the vicinity of Holyrood 
Palace. 

Carpets, as manufactured at the present day, range- 
themselves under two classes. The first and ancient class / 
being such as are made by knotting into the warp, tuft j 
after tuft, the materials of the pattern ; and the second con- j ' 
sisting of those in which the pattern is woven up in tbof 
loom. To the first class belong Oriental carpets generally,! 
as well as such as are woven at many places througbouti 
Europe under the name of Turkish cai’pets. Persia is nowfl' 
as it has been from the most remote times, the recognizeoe 
source of what is most truly artistic, durable, and valuably, 
in this manufacture ; and after the products of that countrlst 
flinso of various parts of India and Turkey 
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esteemed. 

Persian Cai-pets . — The carpet weaving of Persia is simil? 
in its pirocess to the tapestry manufacture of Gobelinfi 
Beauvais, or Aubusson. The tapestry, as is well knowtj 
consists of tufts of wool (French moquettes) or other fibr* 
sewed on the strings of the warp, by means of small shuttle 
needles. The Persian carpiet is formed by knotting into thh 
warp tuft after tuft of woollen yarn, over each row of whic’A 
a woof shot is passed, the fingers being here employee^ 
instead of the shuttle-needles, as the fabric is of a coarse 1 
description. In both methods the principle is the samte- 
Both are formed in looms of veiy simple construction, tht. 
warp threads are arranged in parallel order, whether uprighv 
or horizontal, and the fabric and pattern are produced bj 
coloured threads, hand-wrought upon the warp. y~ 

In Persia there are entire tribes and families whose ojo.f 
occupation is that of carpet-weaving. These dispose tli- 
their productions at the bazaars to native merchant.'’, „ ay 
remove them to Smyrna or Constantinople, where njaji. . 
meet with European purchasers. The finest carpets bu, 
as to design and texture come from Kerman, Feraghaa 
and Kurdistan. The ‘ Kerman products ' resemble i. 
appearance the finest velvet pile carpets, but with th^ap 
cut much shorter. The carpets of Feraghan are in e.y-' . - ^ 
appearance somewhat like Brussels carpets, while / > ■ 
Kurdistan have their pattern on both sides and 
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■ ‘ ,ce smooth. The trade in real Persian carpets was formerly 
^'•'tited, owing to their small size, as they were seldom 
'* ger than hearth-rugs, long and narrow in shape ; but with 
Ji-fe extension of the European demand larger carpets are now 
"^ade, and they are woven in pieces with separate borders, 
Jj ■ that they can be sewed together. The introduction of 
aniline dyes into Persian designs is likely, it is feared, to 
pe detrimental to the mellow effect of native colours. Very 
many o£ the imported carpets are considerably tarnished by 
exposure in bazaars, if they have not indeed been already 
used. To render these more saleable they are cleaned by 
cropping the surface, which in some cases is shaved quite 
close to the knot ; hence a proportion of those brought to 
England have not their original richness and depth of pile. 
Carpets of silk were at one period extensively made in the 
country, but this manufacture has been entirely abandoned 
for more than a century. Felted carpets or mirnmds are 
also very largely made in Persia, but do not constitute an 
export commodity. Very beautiful patterns are produced 
in this felt carpeting, by means of coloured tufts of worsted 
inlaid or inserted during the process of manufacture, pro- 
ducing a regular joattern when finished. 

Turkey Carpels. — The greater part of the real Turkey 
carpets imported into England are manufactured at Ushak 
or Ouchak, in the province of Aidin, about six days’ journey 
from Smyrna, and rugs are principally made at Kulah, an 
adjacent village. In the provinces of Khodavendikiar, 
Adana, and Nish numerous households are employed in 
their production, as also in the districts of Bozrah, the 
city of Aleppo, and the villages of Trebizond. Here 
and there, thfougliout Cara,mania, such carpets are also 
made. The Turcomans of Tripoli, the women of Candia, 
and the peasantry of Tunis and Algiers are likewise engaged 
in the fabrication of a similar kind of carpet. In none of 
these places, however, does any largo manufactory exist ; 
the carpets are the work of families and households. These 
carpets are woven in one piece, and there is this notable 
peculiarity in their manufacture, that the same pattern 
is never again exactly reproduced; no two carpets are 
quite alike. • The patterns are very remarkable, being 
rude and simple in design, and coming down from a 
very remote period. The colours are rich and harmonious, 
red or green being the usual ground colours with blues, 
yellows, and black, but very rarely is any white permitted 
to appear. The design is usually made up of a large 
central more or less diamonded pattern with smaller 
diamonds Idling up the corners and sides, the whole 
surrounded with a border of lines of the different colours. 
No representation of any living form, nearer than what 
might be taken as the rude outline of leaves, is introduced 
into the designs. The peculiarities of the patterns have 
been accounted for on the theory that tho Turkey carpet 
represents inlaid jewelled work, which accords with the 
Oriental delight in jewels and works in precious stones. 

Indian Carpets. — The manufacture of carpets, which 
have a very wide range of texture, quality, and material, 
is I widely distributed throughout the East Indies. The 
weaving is carried on entirely by natives, Avho combine 
this as a domestic industry with agricultural labour accord- 
ing to the season. It has also been very widely adopted as 
a proper and profitable species of prison labour. The 
chief centres of tlie manufacture of woollen carpets, both 
for native use and export, are Mirzapore and Benares in 
the north-west provinces, and JIasulipatam in the Madras 
Presidency, from which latter place the carpets most 
highly prized in Great Britain are imported. 

At Benares and . Moorshedabad are produced velvet 
carpets with gold embroidery. A very elaborate carpet, 
.sent from Ka.shmir to the Exhibition of 1851 by Maharajah 
Qoolab Singh, was composed entirely pf silk, with a pile 


nearly,an inch thick, in every square foot of which, we are 
informed, there were at least 10,000 ties or knots. Orna- 
mental hookah carpets and rugs with asillcen pile are made 
m Mooltan, Amritsar, Peshawar, and Kashmir, those ot 
Mooltan being the most famous. Woollen rugs are made 
very cheaply throughout Bengal and are in great demand ; 
but for texture, workmanship, and colouring the rugs ol 
Ellore, Tanjore. and Mysore are unsurpassed. Cotton 
carpets or Buttrincjees are a cheap substitute for woollen 
fabrics in almost universal use throughout India. They 
are_ woven in stripes of either blue and white or rod and 
white, — the principal centres of the manufacture being 
Agra, Bareilly, Patna, Birbhum, and Bardwan. The 
price of these articles is generally determined by their 
weight, but those of Agra arc accounted the best. There 
is considerable variety in the designs of Indian carpets, but 
it is allowed they exhibit perfection of harmonious colour- 
ing. The prevailing colour is a full deep red, broken with 
leaves, Ac., of an orange hue, and interspersed with soft- 
toned blues or greens. A creamy white is also introduced 
with excellent effect ; but of late years the introduction of 
bleached whites has robbed the patterns of that mellow 
subdued effect which constituted one of their leading 
charms. 

Carpets made in this hand or needle-work style to which 
we have hitherto been alluding have long been made at 
various places throughout Europe, and the manufacture is 
still continued. The most celebrated and artistic textures 
of this class are the Aubusson, Savonuerie, and Beauvais 
carpets of France, and the similar products of Manufacture 
Eoyale de Tapis of Tournai in Belgium. Tho manufacture 
of what are called Turkey carpets is also wide spread, and 
the common Axminster rugs of England are made on tho 
same principle. But tho characteristic carpet weaving of 
Europe is entirely the product of machine or loom work, 
and of such there are several distinct varieties. Of these 
tho first is the 

Kidderminster, or Scotch Carpet. — This is called also the 
ingrain carpet, and is made in many parts of Scotland and 
the north of England, and in the United States of America. 
It consists of worsted warp traversed by woollen weft, and 
is woven in pieces about a yard wide. It is composed of 
two distinct webs interlaced together at one operation and 
is therefore a double or two-ply carpet, similar on its two 
sides. In this article only two colours can with propriety 
be introduced, as otherwise it has a striped or mixed 
aj^pearance. A pure or plain colour can only be obtained 
where the weft traverses the warp of the same colour. 
Sup 2 ) 0 se a crimson figure on a maroon ground ; the one 
web is maroon, the other is crimson, and the pattern is 
produced by these intersecting each other at fixed points ; 
what is crimson on one side being maroon on the other and 
vice versa. One beam contains the warp of both plies, ar- 
ranged in two tiers, which is passed through the mails or 
metallic eyes of tho harness— two threads through each eye— 
and thence through the reed. The harness draws up certain 
warp threads, to admit of the passage of the shuttle with 
the weft, the pattern depending upon the warp threads which 
are so drawn up. This was formerly effected by means of 
a revolving barrel, whose surface was studded with pins, 
which by rotation acted upon the warp threads. These 
studs being arranged so as to produce one pattern, a 
separate barrel or anew arrangement of the studs was 
requisite for every other jjattern. But this machine is now 
superseded by the more efficient; Jacquard apparatus, winch 
produces the pattern by means of an endless ch.iin of per- 
forated cards working against parallel rows of needles. 
The successful introduction of the power-loom for the use 
of tho carpet weaver, which was accomphsUed by Dr 
Erastus B. Bigelow in America and Mr William Wood in 

V. — 17 
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Patent Axmlndcr Carpds owo tliuir origin to Air JiiiJiea 
Tuiiiploluii of Oluagow, \v)io obtuinud ;i patuiit for Ids 
iiivoiitiou iti 183!). With a loom aa uimplo as that vu- 
cjiiii'ctl for Mr Wliytock’u patoiit tapustry, Air Toiuplotou 
.succuedod in weaving patterns which cmliraeoan unlimited 
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rariety of colours, and'tliat witli W(jol not printed, hut 
dyed in the yarn. Furtlier, llieso carpets are pile fahricM, 
and can he woven of a depth C(jual to any Oriental pro- 
duction ; wliilo for density, smoothness, and lirmne.ss of 
to.'Cture they cannot l)u surpiisHed. 'I'lio manufacture in- 
volves two distinct weaving operations, — I.d, the prepara- 
tion of the chenille the strips of which form the weft, and 
2ff, the carpet-weaving pi'oper, A design for the carpet to 
ho woven is lirst preiiared and accurately laid down in its 
proper colours on paper ruled into small squares. This 
design is then cut into small longitudinal strips and given 
to'llio chenille weaver to gnid*) 1dm u.s to the colonr.i ho is 
to use, and attacldng tiieso to the side of his web, ho 
proceed.s in regular order witii length after length till the 
wliolo pattern is woven up (a, in wood-cut). The ilepth 
or thiclcnesi of the pile to ho made is regulated by the 
space.r ini;;sed in pas.sing warp threads through the reed. 
In the breadth of this web there may be ten, a dozen, or 
more - separ.ite chenilles, and conseipiently there is that 
nntnber of se[)arate rcpeat.s of the pattern avidlalilo for the 
weaving winch follows. This Unit wub is cut into shreds 
or slrijjs (//) sdong its whole length according to tlie mimlicr 
of sepande chenilles it contains, and the loo.io edges fold 
togellicr by .a pecidi.arlty in tbo weaving (c), so thiit a double 
pile projects upwiirds from a firmly woven centre or back, 
Tlio chenille slrij);i now form thu weft lliread for tlio second 
weaving, and being woven into a strong linen or hemjjeii 
Isicking in tiie same order lliat the strips were cut olF from 
tile origimd ji.'itlcrn, the colours combine a.s in tho pattern, 
and tile elements of tlio complete de.sign come out as the 
weaving ]iroceeds. Each length of tho elieidllo slrijis Unis 
makes iiji a conqileto section of tho tlesign, and if twelve 
strips Were woven in tho breadth of tho ciienillo web, they 
give the -material necessary for twelve repe.als, Tliu dilli- 
cnltics wliieli opposed tlic sncees.sfiil issue of liis invention 
Air 'J'einplcton set Jdmself to combat and overcome with 
unusual perseverance and determination, and his exerlimis 
have been rewarded by his products attaining the Jiiglicst 
place in public estimation, and Iiy the establisiiment of a 
most e.vlensive trade in Jus carpets. At a mueli earlier 
pei'iod than' most other maiinfactiirers ho perceived the 
iiigb importance of obtaining Uie co-operation of tbo best 
artists and designer.! to siqiply him with approjirialo and 
artistic patterns, fn 1831 .\Ir Templeton obtained designs 
from Afr K. T, I’anis, and later ho was fortunate enough 
!o secure tlio aid of siicli eminent decorative artists as Mr 
Digby Wyatt and Air Owen ./ones. 

Carpeting of foltcd-wool upon which coloured patterns 
arc printed are in largo demand for crumb-cloth.s, and as a 


cheap covering for tlio Hours of bed-rooms, etc. A very 
large trade, cliieily c-viiort, is now carried on in carpet.s 
uiiido from jute libre. Tlio chief eeiilro of tliis trade is 
Dundee, ami lliero the goods are chielly woven in plain 
strips or chequered patterns, imitations of Kidderminstar or 
Scotcii carpeting being rarely attempted in this inferior libre. 
The printing of jute carpets lias been accomplished in a 
iminuer very pleasing to tho eye, but it is feared that sucli 
goods would not Hutisfactorily meet tbo rougher test ol 
human feet. Alatting of coir ffrom tlio luislc of (he cocoa- 
nut), Afanillu liemp (Mum textilis), and Indian mat-grass 
{Cyiiorua icxlilu), are also in c.-ilenslvo aso, Eloor-cloths 
of various kinds come under a separate designation. 

From thu privately printed lectures of Air Owen Jonc.s 
on 'J'he 'I'nic and the Ji'alse in tho Doonrativo Arts wo ax- 
tract tho following on caiqiet-desigii ; — 

“ ((iirpeliinUoiild !«s diii-l-.Ki- in loins nml inoio In-ola-n in fine tfiiin iiny 
porlioii of a room, holh heeiiuiio they ]iieiieiil llie hii'f'e.st iniiii.'i of 
colour, mill hi-eaiii;o tliey serve .-is a hiielcgiomiil to the fmiiituie 
pliieeil upon them. 

“ All II general rule, lighter ciiipela iimy lie used in rooiini thinly 
fnniiaheil Ihiiii tlio contrary, ns uo should olherivise have too over- 
[loivcriiig a nni-ia of sliade. Turkey ciiriicts mo liy universiil eonuent 
adopted for diiihi/'-rooms, but not all 'J’lirkey carpets (and iiidecil 
vory fmv) mo lilted for such it piirjiose, 'I'lio generality of 'I'urki-y 
carpets consist of a honlcr villi tho wholi- niiddlo of tlio carpet 
foiiiiiiig one largo jiattoni converging to tlio centre. All-over pat- 
lern-i me niiicli nioiu raie. In thu Kant, Turkey carpets me placed 
on a rai.sed idatfonu or dais at one end of a saloon, and alt round the 
edge of it aro cindiioiis on uiiieli tlie Kasteras leeliiie, so that tlio 
whole luiddliMif thu cmiiel is iMufeetly free, and the complete list- 
tern is seen at a glance. TJiis is iior, the caso wlieii tliey me Irmis- 
felled to our diniiig-roonis, wlieru tlm dining lahh; tilomi cuts olf llie 
hest Iialf of it. . . . Tlie juinei/do of ileeign in a Turkey carpet .is 
perfect, mid our nianiifacturej-.i would do well, iinitead of cojiyiiig 
lliem in Axiiiinstcr, as is tlieir wont, to ajiiily tlie principles to ho 
learnt from them in jirodiiciiig empets more in Jiarmony witii tlicir 
reipiirenients. 

“I will say no moil) oil the lloral style, hut to o.'cpress a regret 
that the more perfeet tlie maiiiifacuniiig proeess in carnets hceomes 
tho more do lliey (the carjiels) apjicar to lend tlieliisolves to evil. 
Tho modest Kidderminster ciirjiet larely goes wrong, liecause it call- 
not; it has to deal witii hut two enl(mr!i, mid coiii.equcutly iiiueii 
mii.chief is he.yoiid its reaeii. Tlio llnissels empel, whieli deals with 
live coloiiis, is more miscliievoini. TJie Uipestry carpels, where the 
colours are still more nuiiiei ims, are vicious in the e.xlreme ; whilst 
the iccellt invention of jirililed eai jiets, witii no hniiinl.s to its amid- 
lion, lias hecome po.-dtively criminal.” (A. \VU. — J. I’A.) 

C'AHIT, !i town of Ittily in the province of Aludcim, 
10 milca north of that city, on a canal supplied by the 
(Sucehia, It is tlio tieat of a bisliop, and lius a cathedral, 
a thwilegical seminary, a iiuiilefti ptdace, ati eld ciwtle, luid 
cmi.'iidcrahle rumaiii/i of ils aneienfc forti/lcations. Silk- 
growing, ami silk-weaving, thu nmnnfactiiro of straw hat.s, 
iiml the cultivatien of grain, hemp, and (lax are thu principal 
occupations of tho inhahitant.'i, who numher about 17,i0()0. 
In tho Mth and 1.3111 and part of the K/th century, it 
belonged to tlio Five faniily ; but it was (tikcii po.s,sca.siou 
of by Charles V. and huslewcd on Alfonso d’Fstc. 

C'AIIl'f, fUnoi.xMo Ju (1501-1330), ail historical and 
imrtrait paiiitur, Item at .Kernim, was one of JJeuvcmito 
(larofnlo’.s best impils. I’ceomiiig infatuated with the work 
of Antonio Loti, culled Correggio, lie (piittod I'errara, and 
spout several years in eopying that muster's paintings at 
Farma, Aleduna, and elsewhere, succeeding in aping liiti 
mannerisms so well as tu he able to dispose ol bi.s own 
works us originals by Cerreggie, It is probalilo that nut 
It few pictures yet attributed to (he great painter arc in 
reality tlio work of Ids parasite, Ua Curpi’s heat paintings 
are a DuMeont of tlie Holy Bpirit, in the church of St 
Francis at llovigi ; a Afadomm, an Adoration of tlic Afagi, 
and a St Catharine, at liologna j and the iSt George mid 
tile St .ferome, at i>'errara. 

OAlU’i, Uuo DA (ilied 133G), a painter, was long held 
the inventor of thu art of painting in cliiaro.scuro, after- 
wards brought to sucli perfection by Parmegiano ami by 
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Raltasar Peruzzi of Siena. The researches of Huber and 
iireitkopf have proved, however, that this art was known 
and practised in Germany by Jan Ulrich Pilguin and 
Hair, at least as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Carpi’s prints is 1518. Printing in chiaroscuro is 
performed by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually 
employed three, — one for the outline and darker shadows, 
another for the lighter shadows, and a third for the half- 
tint. By means of them he printed engravings after several 
pictures and after some of the cartoons of Eaphael. Of 
these a Sybil, a Descent from the Cross, and a History of 
Simon the Sorcerer are the most remarkable. 

CARPIlSri, JoAN^’^ES DE Peano, author of a remarkable 
mediseval work on Northern Asia. He appears to have 
been a native of Umbria, where a place formerly called 
Plan del Carpine, but now Piano della Magioue, stands 
near Perugia, on the road to Cortona. He was one of the 
companions and disciples of his countryman St Prancis of 
Assisi, and from sundry indications can hardly have been 
younger than the latter, born in 1182. John bore a high 
repute in the order, and took a foremost part in the pro- 
pagation of its teaching in Northern Europe, holding suc- 
cessively the offices of warden (cnstos) in Saxony, and of 
provincial {mikister) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, 
perhaps of Barbary, and of Cologne. ' He was in the last 
post at the time of the great Mongol invasion of Eastern 
Europe and of the disastrous battle of Liegnitz (April 12, 
1241), which threatened to cast European Christendom 
beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. The dread of the 
Tartars was, however, still on men’s mind four years later, 
when Pope Innocent IV. determined (1245) on sending a 
mission to the Tartar and other Asiatic princes, the real 
object of which apparently was to gain trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding the hordes and their purposes. 

At the head of this mission the Pope placed Friar John, 
at this time certainly not far from 65 years of age, and to 
his discretion nearly everything in the accomplishment of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started 
from Lyons, where the Pope then resided, on Easter Day 
(16th April 1245), accompanied by another friar, who 
speedily broke down and was left behind. After seeking the 
counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, he 
was joined at Breslau by another minorite, F. Beimet the 
Pole, appointed to act as interpreter. The onward journey 
lay by Kiev ; the Tartar posts were entered at Kaniev, and 
thence the route ran across the Dnieper (lYejoer) and the Don 
to the Mhil or Volga, on which stood the Ordu or camp of 
Batu, at this time the senior of the Chinghizid family. 
Here the envoys with their presents had to pass between 
two fires before being presented to the prince. Batu 
ordered them to proceed onward to the court of the supreme 
Kaan iu Mongolia, and on Easter Day oiiee more (April 8, 
1246) they started on the second and most formidable part 
of their journey — “so ill,” writes the legate, “that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food 
had been nought but millet with salt aud water, and with 
only snow melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies 
were tightly bandaged to enable them to endure the exces- 
sive fatigue of this enormous ride, which led them across 
the Jaic (now called Paver Ural), and then north of the 
Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes (quidam Jlvvius 
magiius cujus nomen ignoramus), and the Mahometan cities 
which then stood on its banks ; then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes, and so forward, till, on the Feast of 
St Mary Magdalene (22d July), at last they reached the 
imperial camp called Sira Ordu (A^ellow Pavilion), near the 
Orkhon River, — this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 miles in 106 days. 

Since the death of Okkodai the imperial authority had 
..een in interregnum. Kuyuk, his eldest son, had now been 
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designated to the throne ; his formal election in a great 
Kundtai, or diet of the tribes, took place while the friars 
were iit Sira Ordu, numbered among 3000 to 4000 envoys 
and dej^uties from all parts of Asia and - Eastern Europe 
bearing homage, tribute, and presents. They afterwards 
on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal enthronement 
at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden Ordu 
after which they were presented to the emperor. 

It was not till November that they got their dismissal, 
bearing a letter to the Pope in Mongol, Arabic, and Latin, 
which was little else than a brief imperious assertion of the 
Kaan’s office as the scourge of God. Then commenced 
their long winter journey homeward ; often they had to lie 
on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped bare of snow 
with the travellei’’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 9th of 
June 1247. There, and on their further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead, 
with festive hospitality. Crossing the Rhine at Cologne, 
they found the Pope still at Lyons, and there delivered 
their report and the Kaan’s letter. 

Not long afterwards Friar John was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as 
legato to St Louis. We do not know the year of his 
death, but it would seem that his successor in the see died 
before April 1253 ; hence it is probable that John did 
not long survive the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded tlie information that ho had collected in a work, 
called iu one JIS. Liber Tarlarorum, in another Jlistoria Jfonga- 
lorum quos nos Tartaros appcllamus. The work is divided into eight 
ample chapters on the country, climate, manners, religion, character, 
liistory, policy, and tactics of the Tartar’s, and on tiro best way of 
oppo.sing thenr, followed by a single chapter on the regions passed' 
through. The hook thus answers to its title. Like some other famous 
rtrcditev.al itineraries it shows an orrtiro absence- of a traveller’s or 
author’s egotism, arrd contains, even irr the Irut chapter, scarcely 
any personal narrative. Johtr of Piair del Carpiire was not only an 
old ntan when ho werrt cheerfully upoir this mrssi.on, but was, as we 
krrow frorrr accidental evideiree irr the arrrrals of Iris order, a fat and 
heavy rnarr (err gravis ct corpulcntus), insomuch that during his 
preachings in Germany he was fairr,corrtrary to Franciscan preceJeut, 
to ride a dorrkey. Yet not a word approachuig more nearly to com- 
plaint tharr those which wo have quoted above appears in jris narra- 
tive. His book, -both in its defect of personal detail and in literary 
qrrality, is infer-ior to that written a few years later by a younger 
brother of the order, Bird envoy to the Jloirgol, AVilliirm de Rubrrtck. 
But it is an excellent work, arrd in oiu’ o wrt day atr educated Mongol, 
Galsang Gonrboyev, has borne- detailed and interesting testinrony 
to the great accrrracy of its statcrrreirts (see iUlangcs Asiat. lifts du 
Bullet. Hist. Philol. de VAcad. Imp. de St Petersbourg, ii. p. 650, 
1856). 

The book must have been prepared immediately after the return 
of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbene, who met hinr in France in 
the very year of his retunr (1247), gives us these interesting par- 
ticulars : — “ He was a clever arrd corrvets.able man, well lettered, a 
gr’eatdiscourser, and frrll of a diversity of e.xperience. . . . He wrote- 
a big book about the Tattars (sic), arrd about other marvels that lie- 
had seen, arrd whenever he felt weary of telling about the Tattar^. 
he would carrse that book of his to be read, as I have often heard and 
seen” (Cliron. Fr. Salimbcni Parmoisis in Monuni. Histor. adlrov. 
et Placent. perlinentia, 'Sa.xma.,' 1651). i • a . 

For a long tinre the ■work was but p.artially known, and that chieny 
through air abridgment in the vast compilatiorr'of Vincent of Beau- 
vais (Speculum Historialc) made in the geireration following the- 
traveller’s own, and printed lirst in 1473. Hakluyt (159S) and 
Bergeron (1634) published portions of the ori,guial work ; but tue 
complete and genuine text was not printed till 1839, when it v,aa 
put forth by the late hi. D’Avezac in the 4th volume of the Etcucu 
do Voyages et de Altmoires of the Geog. Society of Paris, — a work o 
that great geogr.apher which forms such a model of .editorial taste, 
learning, and sagacity, as will hardly be surpassed or equalled. 

John’s companion, Benedictiis Polonus, also left a brief narratne- 
taken down from his oral relation. This was first published by at- 
D’Avezae iu the work just named. (H- 

• CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic of the 2d century, abmt 
■whose life and opinions coniparatively little is known. _ Rs 
is said to have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a 
Jew. His family, however, seem to have been converte 
to Christianity. His Gnostic theory was' for the most Cart 
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founded upon Flatoniem, and ho made especial use of the 
doctrines of remiuiscenco and pre-existence of souls, I^e 
regarded the world as formed by inferior spirits who are out 
of harmony with the supremo unity, knowledge of which is 
the true Gnosis. The souls which remember their pre-exist- 
ing state cau attain to this contemplation of unity, and 
thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life, Jesus is but a man in whom this reminiscence is 
unusually strong, and who has consequently attained to 
unusual spiritual excellence and power. To the Gnostic the 
things of the world are worthless ; they are to him matters 
of indiil'erence. From this position it easily followed that 
actions, being merely external, were morally indifferent, 
and that the true Gnostic should abandon himself to every 
lust with perfect indifference. The express declaration of 
these Anliiiomiau principles is said to have been given by 
Epiphanes, sou of Carpocrates. The notorious licentiousness 
of the sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice, 
■OARPZOV (in Latin Carpzovms), the name of a family, 
many of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in 
the i7th and ISth centuiies as jurists, theologians, and 
statesmen. They traced their origin to Simon Carpzov, 
who was burgomaster of Eraudenburg in the middle of 
the IGth century, and who left two sons, Joachim and 
Benedict. 

Benudict Oarpzov (1565-1624), first of this name, 
second sou of Simon, was an eminent jurist. Ho was born 
in Brandenburg in 1565, and was educated at the 
universities of Frankfort and Wittenberg and other German 
schools. Ho returned homo in 1500, and was soon after 
nominated assessor in law. In 1595 ho was apjjointed 
professor of law at Wittenberg, whence ho removed in 
1602 to tlie court of Sophia, clectrcss of Saxony, at Colditz, 
who named him her chancellor. After some years he 
returned to Wittenberg, and died there, November 26, 
1624, leaving five sons. Ho published a collection of 
writings entitled DiHpiUationes juridicce. 

Bexeoict Oaepeov (1505-1666), second of the name, 
was the second son of the preceding, and like him was a 
great lawyer. He was born at Wittenberg in 1595, was 
at first a professor at Leipsic, obtained an honourable post 
at Dresden in 1639, became Ordinary of the Faculty of 
J urists at Leipsic in 1 645, and was named privy councillor 
at Dresden in 1 653, Among his worlds, which had a very 
extensive influence on the administration of justice, even 
beyond the limits of Saxony, arc , — Definitioius forenses 
(1638), Pmclica nova rerum criminalium (1035), Opus 
decisioiinm illustrium Saxoniw (1646), Processus juris 
Saxonici (1657), Ac. His last years were spent at Leipsic, 
and his time was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He 
read the Bible through fifty-three times, studying also the 
comments of Osiander and Cramer, and making voluminous 
notes. These have been allowed to remain, in manuscript. 
Ho died at Leip.sic, August 30, 1666. 

August Caiu’Zov (1612-1083), fourth son of the first 
Benedict, distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at 
Colditz in 1612, engaged first as advocate of the court at 
Wittenberg, he was appoipted in 1657 chancellor and 
prc.sident of the Consistory at Coburg, and from 1675 till 
his death was privy councillor at Gotha. He took part in 
negotiating the treaties of Osnaburg and Nuremberg. Like 
his brother he was a man of earnest piety, and published 
.several devotional works. He died at Coburg, November 
19, 168.3. 

' JoiiANN’ Benedict Caei;zov (1607-1657), fifth son of 
the first Benedict, was born at Itochlitz in 1607, became 
profe.s.sor of theology at Leipsic, made himself known by a 
HijstenM Tltxolofjicim, in two volumes, and died at Leipsic, 
October 22, 1657, leaving five sons, all of whom attained 
some literary eminence. 
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JoHANN_ Gotteob Carpzov (1079-1767), grandson of 
tho preceding, was born at Dresden in 1679. Ho was 
educated at IVittenberg, Leipsic, and Altdorf, became a 
learned theologian, and in 1719 was called to the chair of 
Oriental languages at Leip.sic. In 1730 he was appointed 
superintendent and first pastor at Lubeck. Ilia most 
important works were the Introduclio in libros canonieos 
bibliorutn Veteris Teslamemi, and Critica surra V. T, He 
died at Lubeck, April 7, 1767. 

Johann Benedict OAitEzov (1720-1803), grandson of 
tho first Johann Benedict, was a distinguished classical 
scholap. He was born at Leipsic in 1720, became professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and in tho following year 
removed to Helmstiidt as professor of poetry and Greek. 
.In 1749 ho was named also profe,s3or of theology. He was 
author of various philological worics, wrote a dissertation 
on Mencius, and published an edition of Muaaaus. Ho 
died April 28, 1803, 

CAllItANZA, Baktolemi!; db (1503-1576), a (Spanish 
primate and theologian, was born of noble family at 
Miranda in Navarre, in 1 503. He studied at tlie university 
of Alcala, and entered tho Dominican order. Tlie only 
Spaniard wlio could pretend to rival him in learning was 
Melchior Canus, and as professor of theology at Valladolid 
he gained so brilliant a reputation that students iiocked 
thither from all jiarts of Spain to hear him. Charles V, 
selected him as envoy to tho Council of Trent (1540). At 
this council he earnestly maintained that it was the duty 
of prie.sts to reside in their benefices ; and next year ho 
(1547) followed up this appeal by publishing at Venice Pe 
necessaria residenlia episcoporum et aliorum paslorum. Ho 
was also chosen by Charles to accompany to England tho 
prince who afterwards became PiiilipIX., on the visit which 
he made for the purpose of marrying Mary, Carranza 
became tliat queen’s confessor, and laboured very zealously 
for tho re-establislimeut of Homan Catholicism. In 1557 
Pliilip appointed him to the archbishopric of Toledo, a post 
he was very reluctant to accept, as he foresaw the jealousy 
which his promotion would arouse ; and indeed the bishop 
of Ldrida the very next year denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion as a heretic, taking as pretext his C'ommcniarios sobre 
el caleckismo Chrislvino, published that year at Antwerp, 
though that book was approved by a commission of the 
Council of Trent. It wa.s placed in the Index Expurpa- 
torius, and Carranza was imprisoned for eight years, after 
which, on appealing to Home, ho was taken thitlier and 
confined (1566-1576) in the castle of St Angelo. In 1576 
ho received final sentence, being made to abjure opinions 
whicli ho had never held, suspended from his archbishopric 
for five years, and banished to the Dominican convent of 
Minerva. Seven days after tin's judgment ho died. The 
people of Spain honoured him as saint, and Gregory 
XIIL placed a highly laudatory inscription on his tomb. 
His most famous work, Sumvia Conciliorum, first published 
at Venice in 1546, is of considerable value, and has been 
frequently reprinted. 

C’AHHAHA, a town of Italy, in the province^ of Massa- 
Carrara, about 62 miles north-west of Florence, in situated 
not far from tho coast of tho ^Mediterranean, in a deep valley 
watered by the Avenza. Tho principal buildings arc the 
collegiate church of St Andrea, the Madonna delle Grazie, 
and tho ex-ducal palace. The town owe.s its whole 
importance, as well as its very name, to tlie quarries in the 
neighbouring mountains, which from a very early period 
have been one of the principal sources of statuary marble 
in tho world. They are for the most part situated close to 
tho village of Torario, about a mile distant from the town. 
Of tho 450 quarries at present in full working order, the 
best are those known as Canal Grande, Poggio, Donzio, 
and Palvaccio, The excavation gives employment to about 
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6000 men ; and nearly 4000 are engaged in the cutting 
and polishing shops, which number about 115. In 1873 
the total ralue of the marble extracted was J360,000. 
Carrara is bnilt not far from the site of the ancient Zu7ia, 
an Etrurian city of considerable importance; and the 
marble was kno^vn to the Eomans as Jfamior Liinense. 
Xapoleon L founded in the town an academy of fine arts, 
which still exists and possesses a large collection of statues. 
The only native sculptors of note are Alberti niatieoli in 
the 15th century and Danese Cattaneoin the 16th. The 
population of the town proper is about SOOO, but the 
commune contains 23,827, 

CARREL, Akxiaxd, or more full}' Jeatt Baptiste 
X icoLAS Aeslan'd (1800-1836), a distinguished French 
publicist, was bom at Rouen, 8th 3Iay 1800. His father 
was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received a 
liberal education at the college of his native town, after- 
wards attending the military school at St Cyr. He had 
an intense admiration for the great generals of Xapoleon, 
and his uncompromising spirit and bold uprightness soon 
marked him out as a man of independent views, and to be 
suspected. Entering the army as sub-lieutenant he took a 
secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of 
Belfort, On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1822, 
Carrel, whose sympathies were altogether mth the Spanish 
cause, sent in his resignation, and succeeded in effecting 
his escape to Barcelona. He enrolled himself in the foreign 
legion and fought gallantly against his former comrades. 
Xear Figuieres the legion was compelled to surrender, and 
Carrel became the prisoner of his old genera!, Hamas. There 
was considerable difficulty about the ts'-ms of capitulation, 
and one council of war condemned Carrel to death. For- 
tunately some informality prevented the sentence being 
executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. 

His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretar}* to Augustin Thierry, the celebrated 
historian. His services were found to be of great value, and 
on his side he not only obtained admirable training in 
habits of composition, but was led to investigate for himself 
some of the most interesting portions of English history. 
Hi' first work of importance (he had already written one 
or two historical abstracts) was the History of the Counter- 
Revolxuirjii in England, an exceedingly able political study 
of the events which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually became known as a skilful vrriter in various 
periodicals ; but it was not till he formed his connection 
with the Halional that he became a power in France. 
The national was at first conducted by Thiers, 3Iignet, 
and Carrel in conjunction ; but after the revolution of July, 
Thiers and Mignet assumed office, and the whole manage- 
ment fell into the hands of Carrel. Under his direction 
the journal became the first political organ in Paris. Hit; 
judgment was unusually clear, his principles solid and 
well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question ; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, 
precise, and well balanced. As the defender of democracy 
he had frequently to face serious dangers. He was once in 
S:e Pelagic, and several times before the tribunal to answer 
for his journal. Xor was ha in less danger from private 
enmities. Before his last fatal encounter he was twice 
engapd in duels with editors of rival papers- The dispute 
^>hich led to the duel with iL Emile de Girardin was one of 
small moment, and might have been amicably aiTan‘'ed had 
it nut been for some slight oRitinacy on Carrel’s part. The 
meeting took place on the morning of the 22d May 1836. 
De.Girardin was w’ounded in the shoulder, Carrel in the 
aoUomen. The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
au'i Carrel wa.i conveyed to the house of a friend,\-here 
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he died after two days’ suffering. His works, with bioma* 
phical notice by Littre, have been published in five volumes 
(Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of his character will he 
found in ^Mill’s Dissertations, voL i 

CARELAGE, a term which in its widest signification 
includes all structures employed for the purposes of 
transport of merchandize and movable goods and of human - 
beings. Such vehicles are generally mounted on wheels, 
bub the sledge and the litter are types of the exception tc 
this rule. Carriages, according to the definition above 
given, includes in these days a vast variety of forms, ranging 
from the humble wheel-barrow and rude fanu-cart up to 
the luxuriously appointed sleeping-cars of railways, and 
the state carriages of royal personages. A narrower 
application, however, limits the term to such vehicles as are 
used for the conveyance of persons, and it is in this 
restricted sense that the term is here used. Cars or 
carriages for use on railways or tramways are also excluded, 
and will be dealt with in other connections. 

Although, doubtless, the primitive means of transport 
was by riding on the back of the horse, camel, elephant, or 
other animal, there is evidence that the use of certaiu 
kinds of carriages dates from a very remote antiquity. 
When Pharaoh advanced Joseph to the second iJace in 
Egypt “ he made him to ride in the second chariot which 
he had;” and later, Joseph, by command of the king, sent 
waggons out of the land of Egypt to convey Jacob and his 
whole family to the land of his adoption. Thus at this 
early period there were two distinct types of carriage in use 
among the civilized inhabitants of Egypt, — a country 
which from its level character presented facilities for the 
development of this species of conveyance. The use of 
chariots in Egypt and among early nations generally was 
reserved for rulers and warlike leaders. 

It was among the Romans that the use of carriages as a 
private means of conveyance was first established, and with 
that people carriages attained great variety of form as well 
as richness of ornamentation. In aU times the employment 
of carriages depended greatly on the condition of the roads 
over which they had to be driven, and the establishment 
of good roads, such as the Appian W'ay, constructed 331 
B.C., and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, 
and probably abo in other large towns, it was neces- 
sary to restrict travelling in carriages to a few persons of 
high rank, owing to the narrowness and crowded state of 
the streets. For the same reason the transport of goods 
along the streets was forbidden during the ten hours 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to 
convey large parties the reda and can'uca appear to have 
been mostly used, but what their construction and arrange- 
ments were is not known. During the empire the carriage 
which appears in representations of public ceremonials is 
the carpentum. It is very’ slight, with two wheels, some- 
times covered, and genendly drawn by two horses. If a 
carriage had four horses they were yoked abreast, among 
the Greeks and Romans, not in two pairs as now'. Irani 
the carruca are traced the modern European names, — ffio 
English carriage, the French carrosse, and the Itahan 
carrozza. The sirpea was a very ancient form of vehicle, 
the body of which was of osier basket-work. It originated 
with the Gauls, by whom it was named henna, and by theni 
it was employed for the conveyance of persons and goods m 
time of peace, and baggage during war. With its naine 
are connected the modern French hanne, banneton, vannene, 
and punier, — all indicating basket-work. The essedim was 
a two-wheeled carriage, the form of which the Eomans 
copied from the war cars of the Belgrn. 

These various vehicles were sometimes very splendidly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones ; and coveri-'i 
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c:iri’iagc3 bouih more aiul more to have bocoiiio appendages 
of Komau pomp and inagniiicence. Sumptuary laws were 
enacted on account of the public extravagance, but they 
were little regarded, and were altogether abrogated by the 
emperor Soverus. Suetonius states that Nero took with 
him on his travels no less than a thousand carriages. 

On the introduction' of the feudal system the use of 
carriages was for some time prohibited, iis tending to render 
the vassals less lit for military service. INfen of all grades 
and professions rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the 
monks and women on shc-asscs. Ilorscback was the 
general mode of travelling ; and hence the members of 
the council, who at the diet and on other occasions were 
employed as ambassadors, were called ritlmeider. In this 
manner also great lords made their public entry into cities. 

Covered carriages wore known in the beginning of the 
1 0th century, but their use was confined to ladies of the first 
rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes e.xeused their 
non-attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that 
their health would not permit them to ride on horseback. 
Covered carriages were for a long time forbidden even to 
women ; but about the cud of tho 15th century they 
began to be eniidoyed by tho emperor, kings, and princc.s, 
in journeys, and afterwards on state occasions. In MTI 
tho Emperor Frederick III. visited Franlcfort in a close 
carriage, and again in tho following year in a very magni- 
ficent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages began 
to bo splendidly decorated ; that, for instance, of tho 
eleotre.ss of Brandenburg at tho tournament held at liuppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Meck- 
lenburg was hung with red satin. tVhoii Cardinal Dietrich- 
stoiu made his entrance into Vienna in 1011, forty carriages 
wont to meet him ; and in tho same year tho oonsort of 
tho Emperor Matthias made her public entrance on her 
marriage in a carriage covered with perfumed leather. The 
wedding carriage of the fir.st wife of tho Emperor Leopold, 
who was a Spanish princess, cost, together with tho harness, 
38,000 ilorins. Those of tho emperor are thus described : 
“ In the imperial coaches no great magnificence was to 
bo .seen ; they were covered over with red cloth and black 
nails. The harness was black, and in the whole work 
there was no gold. Tho panels were of glass, and on 
this account they were called tho imi)erial ghm coaches. 
On festivals tho harness was ornamented with red silk 
fringes. The imperial coaches were distinguished only by 
their having leather traces ; but tho ladies in the imperial 
suite wore obliged to bo contented with carriages the traces 
of which wore made of ropes.” At tho magnificent court 
of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, in 1G81, there were 
fifty gilt coaches with six horses each. The first time that 
ambassadors appeared in coaches on a public solemnity was 
at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in 1013. Soop 
after this time coaches became common all over Ger- 
many, notwitlustanding various orders and admonitions to 
deter vtissals from using them. These vehicles appear to 
have been of very rude construction, Beckmann describes 
a view he had seen of Bremen, painted by John Landwehr 
in IGGl, in which was represented a long quadrangular 
carriage, apparently not suspended by straps, and covered 
with a canopy supported by four pillars, but without cur- 
tains. In tho .side was a small door’, and in front a low 
seat or bo.x ; the coachman sat upon the horses ; and tho 
dress of tho persons within proved them to be burgomasters. 
At Paris in tho llth, 15th, and oven 10th centuries, tho 
French monarchs rode commonly on horses, tho servants of 
tho court on mules, and the princesses and principal ladies 
sometimes on asses. Persons even of tho highest rank some- 
times sat behind their equerry on the same horse, Carriages, 
^jowever, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
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there is still extant an ordinance of Philip tho Fair, issued 
m 1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from usim' 
them. It ajipears, however, that about 1550 there were 
only three carriages at Paris,— one belonging to tho queen, 
another to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to llonb do 
I Laval, a very corpulent nobleman who was unable to ride 
on horseback, 'I’lio coaches used in tho time of Henry IV, 
wero not suspondctl by straps (an improvement referred to 
tho time of Louis XIV,), though they were provided with a 
canopy .supported by four ornamental pillars, and with 
curtains of stulf or leather. 

Occiusional allusion is made to tho use of some kinds of 
vehicles in England during the Middle Ages. In The 
iiquyr of Low Deyrec, a poem of a period anterior to 
Chaucer, a description of a sumptuous carriage occurs : 

“ To-morrow yu sliall on himliiig fiiro 
And ride, my d.nigliter, in a cliaru. 

1 1 shall ho cover’d witli velvet red, 

And cloth of line gold all ahoat your head, 

With damask white and azure !)hie 
Wtdl diaper’ll with lilies new.” 

Chaucer himself describes it chare as 

“With gold wrought aud pierrio.” 

When Richard II, of England, towards tho end of the 
14th century, was obliged to fly before his rebellious 
subjects, he and all his followers were on hor.seback, while 
his mother alone used a carriage. The oldest carriages 
used in England were known as chares, cars, chariots, 
caiochcs, and whirlicotcs; bnt these became less fashionablo 
when Ann, tho wife of Richard II,, showed tho English 
ladies how gracefully she could ride on tho side-saddle, 
Stow, in his Survey of London, remarking, “so was riding 
in those whirlicotcs and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such lilco spectacles,” The same writer 
states that in tho year 15G4 Guilliam Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, became tlic queen’s coachman, and was tho first that 
brought tho use of coaches into England. Although Stow 
is incorrect in tlius attributing the introduction of coaches 
to tho timo of Elizalietli, there is no doubt that at tho 
period ho indicatc.s, tliu mse of wheeled vehicles began to be 
so common that it then became a prominent public fact. 
“ Little by little,” he again atate.s, “ they became usual 
among tho nobilitio aud others of sort, and within twenty 
years becamo a great trado of coachnmking.” By tho 
beginning of tho 17th century tho use of coaches had 
become so prevalent that in IGOI tlie attention of Parlia- 
ment was drawn to tho subject, and a Bill “ to restrain tho 
excessive use of coaches ” was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on tho second reading. Their u.se told severely 
on tho occupation of tho Thames watermen, and Taylor tho 
poet and waterman complained bitterly both in prose and 
verso against the new-fangled practice : — 

“ Curroaclies, coaclies, jades, and Plniidcrs mares 
Dou roh us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against tho gnumd we stand and knock our heels, 

■tVmilest all our profit runs away on wheeles.” 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, 
coaches became so common, that in tho early part of tho 
17th century they were estimated to number more than 
COCO in London and its surrounding country. 

Vehicles plying for public convenience, we have semi, 
were in existence during the period of ,thc_Roman empire, 
and concurrently with tho renewal of carriage locomotion 
in tho IGth century, public carriages were again re- 
established, Hackney coaches were first introduced in 
Franco during the minority of Louis XIV. by one Nicolas 
Sauvage, who lived at the sign of Saint Fiacre in the Rue 
St Martin, and hence hired carriages came to be called 
fiacres, though eventually the name was restricted to such 



as were stationed for hire in the streets. In 1650 Charles 
ViUerme obtained the exclusive privilege of hiring out 
fiacres in Paris for a payment of 5000 livres. The 
prototype of the modern omnibus first commenced plying 
in the streets of Paris on the 18th .March 1662, going at 
fixed hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, 
pages, and livery servants were forbidden to enter such con- 
veyances, which were announced to be pour la plus grand 
cominodite et liberie des p)ersonnes de merite. In the time 
of Charles X. the omnibus system in reality was established ; 
for no exclusion of any class or condition of person tvho 
tendered the proper fare was permitted in the vehicles then 
put on various routes, and the fact of the carriages being 
thus at the service of all gave rise to the present name. 

Hackney coaches were first established in London in 
1625. Writing in 1634 to Lord Staftbrd, MrGarrard says, — 
“ Here is one Captain Bailey ; he hath been a sea captain, 
but now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected, according to his ability, 
some four hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rate to carry men into 
several parts of the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other hackney-men seeing this way, they flocked to the 
same place, and perform their journeys at the same rate, 
so that sometimes there is twenty of them together.” 

In 1637 there were in London and AVestminster no 
fewer than 50 such coaches ; in 1652 they had increased 
to 200, and in 1654 to 300, employing 600 horses. In 
1694 the number of hackney coaches was limited to 700, 
and in 1715 to 800. Thus, notwithstanding the competi- 
tion of sedan chairs, the hackney-coach held its place and 
grew in unportance till it was, about 1820, supplanted by 
the cabriolet de place, now shortened into “ cab,” which 
had previously held a most important place in Paris. 
In that city the cabriolet came into great public favour 
about the middle of the 18th century, and in the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying in the 
Parisian streets. The original cabriolet w.as a kind of 
hooded gig, inside which the driver sat, besides whom 
there was only room left for a single passenger. Mr 
Hansom, the inventor whose name attaches to the London 
two-wheeled vehicle to the present day, patented his cab 
first in the year 1834. It consisted originally of a square 
body hung in the centre of a square frame, the two Vi'heels 
being about 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, the same height 
as the vehicle. On this very numerous improvements were 
quickly made, and in 1836, after a fresh patent had been 
obtained in name of Messrs Gillett and Chapman, a com- 
pany was formed for esta^ishing hansom cabs essentially 
the same as now in use. 

Of coaches possessing a history the two best known in 
the United Kingdom are Her Majesty’s state coach, and 
that of the Lord Mayor of London. The latter is the 
oldest, having been built, or at least first used, for the 
procession of Sir Charles Asgil, Lord Mayor elect, in 
November 1757. The body of this wonderful vehicle is 
not supported by springs, but hung on leather straps ; and 
the whole structure is very richly loaded with ornamental 
carving, gilding, and paint-work. The different panels and 
the doors contain various allegorical groups of figures re- 
presenting suitable subjects and heraldic devices painted in 
a spirited manner. The royal state coach, which is described 
as “ the most superb carriage ever built,” was designed by 
Sir William Chambers, the paintings on it were executed 
by Cipriani, and the work was completed in 1761. The 
following is au official description of it : — 

“The whole of the caniage ctod body is richly ornamented with 
laurel and carved work, beam^^-illy gilt The length, 24 feet ; 
width, 8 feet 3 inches ; heighi^^^feot ; length of pole, 12 feet 4 


inches ; weight, 4 tons. The carriage and body of the coach is com- 
posed as follows Of four large Tritons, who support the body by 
four braces, covered with red morocco leather, and ornamented with 
gilt buckles, the two figures placed in front of the carriage bear 
the driver, and are represented in the action of drawing by cables 
extending round their shoulders, and the cranes and sounding shells 
to announce the approach of the monarch of the Ocean ; and those 
at the back caivy the imperial fiisces, topped with tridents. The 
driver’s foot-board is a largo scallop shell, ornamented with bunches 
of reeds and other marine plants. The pole represents a bundle of 
lances ; the splinter bar is composed of a rich moulding, issuing from 
beneath a voluted shell, and each end terminating in the head of a 
dolphin ; and the wheels are imitated from those of ,the ancient 
triumphal chariot. The body of the coach is comjiosed of eight 
p.alm-tree3, which, branching out at the top, sustain the roof ; and 
four angular trees are loaded with trophies allusive to the victories 
obtained by Great Britain, during the late glorious war, supported 
by four lions’ heads. On the centre of the roof stand three boys, 
representing the genii of England, Scotland, and Ireland, support- 
ing the imperial crown of Great Britain, and holding in their hands 
the sceptre, sword of state, and ensigns of knighthood ; their bodies 
are adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall from thence towards 
the fonr corners. The panels .and doors are painted with appropri- 
ate emblematical devices, and the linings are of scarlet velvet ricldy 
embossed with national emblems.” 

Modern Carriages . — Tlie forms of carriages as now built 
are so numerous as almost to defy classification, and they 
altogether baffle detailed description. The climate, con- 
ditions of life, and various other circumstances of differeut 
countries have originated modified forms of carriage iu each 
of them, some of which have come into gouenal use, while 
others are seldom seen out of the land of their origin. Mr 
G. N. Hooper, of the firm of Hooper it Co. • of London, 
who has given valuable assistance in the preparation of 
the present article, supplies the following table of modern 
carriages with the countries of their origin : — 


Coach. 

Kotze, Berlin. 

! Hungary or Prussia. 

Chariot. 

Coupe. 

France. 

B.arouclie. 

Calfeche. 


Britzska. 

Britz-ska. 

Austria. 

Droski. 

Droitzska. 

Germany and Russia. 

Cabriolet. 

Cabriolet. 

France. 

Cab Phaeton. 

Jlilord or Victoria. 

England. 

ilail Pliaeton. 

JIail phaeton. 


Gig and Tilbury. 

Tilbuiy. 


Curricle. 

Curricle, 

Italy. 

Land.au. 

landau. 

Germany. 

Fourgon. 

Fourgon. 

Fr-once. 

Dog-cart. 

To-car. 

England. 

Omnibus. 

Omnibus. | 

France (byShillibeer, 
an Englishman). 

Drag. 

Malle- Anglaise. 

England. 

Park Phaeton. 

Phaeton de pare. 


Brougham. 

Petit coupfi. 1 

(Lord Brougham). 

Double Brougham. 1 
Clarence. { 

Clarence. 

England. 

AVaggonette. 

"Waggonette 


Sociable. 

Sociable. 


T-c.art. 

T-cart. 


Sociable-landau. 



Basket carriage. 

Panier-iv-salade. 


Britzska-chariot. 

Eilwagen. 


Spider phaeton. 



Rockaway. 



Char-a-cote. 


Switzerland . 

Tarantas. 

Kibitka. 

A'^oiture de voyage. 

Russia. 

Telega. 


) I 

Troika. 


>» 

Outside car on two ) 



or four' wheels. | 


Ireland. 

Sledge. 


Russia, Norway, Ger- 

Carriole. 

( 

many, Canada, &c. 
Norway. 


In addition to this list there are numberless forms of fancy 
carnage, and the misdirected ingenuity of coach-builders is 
requently exercised in the attempt to combine the features 
and. advantages of several vehicles in one structure. 
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generally nrith the result of rendering it unfit to be used 
with comfort or safety in any form. 

In comparing the carriages of the present day with those 
of earlier periods it should be borne in mind that many 
circumstances apart from the skill and invention of the 
coach-builder have combined to modify, or to necessitate 
the modification, of such structures. The condition of 
streets, and roads was such, at no very remote date, as 
to permit of only the most cautious traffic within limited 
areas in vehicles of great strength, solidity, and weight 
The paving of streets and macadamization of highways 
gave designers of carriages facilities for planning vehicles 
of a light, airy type on more elegant lines, of which oppor- 
tunities they were not slow to take advantage. Again, 
previous to the introduction of railways, not only public 
coaches but private carriages had to be built with a \iew 
to afford accommodation for undertaking long journeys, 
which are now entirely performed by raihvay, and that 
circumstance also now enables the coach-builder to give 
primary attention to the comfort, gracefulness, and elegance 
of the vehicles he constructs. But after allowance is made 
for all such circumstances, there remains to coach-builders, 
and especially to those of Great Britain, a very large share 
of credit, for the inventive skill and ingenuity which has 
' brought the modern carriage to that perfection of workman- 
ship and artistic finish which it everywhere displays. To 
enumerate the improvements in coach-building, which have 
been effected chiefly in the present century, would demand 
a much greater space than can be devoted to this subject. 
It must suffice simply to point to the C'ollinge axle invented 
in 1792, now universally adopted, hy means of which 
wheels require oiling only once in several months. The 
elliptic springs, upon which nearly all carriages are now 
mounted, were patented by Obadiah Elliott in 1804, A 
great many ingenious devices have also been adopted for 
facilitating the opening and closing of the head of landaus 
• or such carriages as are made to be open or close at pleasure. 
And generally coach-building has enjoyed a full share of the 
advantages flowing from the improved mechanical devices 
and processes of modern times. 

Coachnalchi'j . — Coachmaking is a combination of crafts 
rarely united in one trade, embracing, as it does, work in 
such diverse materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
leather, ivorj', hair, &c, A great division of labour and 
numerous highly skilled artizaiis are consequently empdoyed 
in the various stages in the construction of a high-class 
carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who build 
up the part in which persons sit; carriage- makers, who 
make or fit together all the under parts of the vehicle on 
which the body rests ; wheel-wright.s, joiners, and fitters ; 
trimmers, who fit up the imside of the carriage ; and several 
classes of smiths for special work connected with the iron 
framing, axles, springs, ikc. Painting is an important part 
of the business, those professing it being divided into 
body, carriage,- and heraldry or ornamental paintens ; and 
after the painter comes the polisher who gives the final 
brilliant polish to the outside of the whole structure. 

A very great deal in the coach-making business depends 
on the selection of materials. Ash is the kind of wood 
commonly used in the framework both of body and carriage ; 
and the quality best suited for body-wood is that of a mild 
and free -nature, while for the cmriage the wood cannot be 
too strong or robust. Full-grown wood, of course, is best 
suited for both purpose.?, and the planks must be allowed 
to lie until they are properly seasoned, as is indeed most 
e.s.sential with all the wood used in the building of a carriage. 
After the framework is made, the lower part of the body 
is panelled up with the softest bay mahogany, plain and 
free from grain. The kinds of wood generally apjplied to 
coach-w’heel making are elm or fustic for the naves, oak 


for the spokes, and a.sh for the felloes ; but beech felloes 
are often used, and it has been found by experience that 
beech, rvhen the felloes are cut from the log shortly after it is 
felled, and kept until they become dry before bein« put 
upon wheels, answers admirably for this purpose. xVmerican 
hickory is also one of the best available woods for spokes 
as well as carriage poles; and a large trade is now con- 
ducted between Great Britain and the United States in tho 
importation of American machine-made hickory wheels. 
Canadian black walnut has also' come into ase as a sub- 
stitute for mahogany in panelling, and many other woods 
are available for .special portions of carria"e,s. 

Formerly, in the making of coach-springs, nothing was 
used but German steel, which from its hardness ■rvas more 
apt to snap than the English steel now employed for that 
purpose. The latter combines with .superior ela.sticity a 
strength that enables the spring-maker to fabricate his 
springs at least one-third lighter, while they stand equal 
fatigue. The iron mounting of coach-work requires the 
skill of experienced smiths; for, besides solidity, some 
degree of taste is requisite to form the shapes and sets of 
the dififerent parts. Xu branch of coach-making contributes 
more to the elegance of the vehicle than that of the painter 
His colours must be of the best quality in order to stand 
expo.sure in all weathers. The varnish used is copal, of 
which there are two kinds, — the fine.st for fini.shing the 
body, and the second for finishing the carriage. Between 
paints of different qualities and varnish, a well-finished 
carriage gets from twenty to twenty-four separate coat.s 
before it is finished. Between each coating of varnish 
colour and varnish the work is carefully rubbed smooth and 
flat with pumice or fine glass paper, and the final polish m 
attained by rubbing with the palm of the hand. 

The growth and development of railway travelling, instead 
of checking the use of horse-drawn vehicles, or injuring the 
art of the coach-buOder, has had a very powerful influence 
in the opposite direction. Bailway travelling ha.s caused 
an enormous increase in the u.?e of cabs and other public 
vehicle.?, while incre.ising wealth ha.s multipdied luxurious 
private carriages. The revival of the driving of four-horse 
drags, in imitation of the old stage coaches, between London 
and various suburban towns (one going to Brighton), whicli 
has taken place of late years, is deserving of note. These 
coaches were put on the road by member.? of several aristo- 
cratic clubs, not with a view to profit ; their success, how- 
ever, has been very great. 

As a coach-making and coaching country, England h;i3 
long held the foremost pJace. “The road,” it.? coaches, 
and their driver.? figure largely in the pjopular literature of 
the country, and the perfection of coach equipment ha.v 
been an unfailing source of national pride, British coach- 
builders still continue to hold, almost without dispute, the 
highest position in their craft ; and that expensive luxury — 
a first-class London-built carriage — cannot, for honest work- 
manship, handsome lines, and beautiful finish, be excelled 
by any product of industry. (j. pa.) 

CAKBIOK FERGUS, a maritime county of a town, and 
a co-extensive parliamentar}’ borough of the same name, in 
the province of Ulster, in Ireland. It is enclosed by the 
county of Antrim, except on the S, where it is skirted, by 
the Bay of Carrickfergus (Belfast Lough). It comprises 
an area of 16,702 acres, of which 129 are occupied by the 
town. The surface is in general hilly; Lough ilourne, a 
lake of about 90 acres in extent, is D.56 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the highest mountain, Slieve True, which 
comra.ands a magnificent prosfiect, attains an elevation m 
1100 feet. The"" land near the sea-.?horo is an alluvial 
plain. The farms are small, except in the hilly district, 
where "razing is carried on. The chief crops are oats and 
potatoes, for which sea-weed, with lime and vegetable 
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matter, forms the manure ; and the district has long been 
famous for the manufacture of cheese. The fisheries are 
valuable and exteusive, and the oysters taken oif the coast 
are highly prized for their size and flavour. At Duncrue, 
about a mile and a half from the town, on the property of 
ihe marquis of Downshire, rock-salt of remarkable purity 
and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone. 

According to ecclesiastical arrangement, this burgal 
county forms a single rectory in the diocese of Connor. 
The population numbered 8520 persons in ISol, and 9397 
in 1871,— 42S0 males and 5117 females. The borough 
returns one member to parliament. 

The town of Carrickfergus, from which the county and 
adjoining bay take their name, is 9^ miles north-east of 
Belfast by rail. It stretches along the shore of Belfast 
Lough, is about one mile in length, and consists of the old 
or walled town in the centre, the Irish quarter on the 
west, aud the Scotch quarter on the east, — the last being 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen, descendants from a colony 
driven by religious persecution from Galloway and A}'r- 
shire about the year 1665. The town is irregularly built, 
and deficient in neatness. The principal building is the 
old castle, standing on a projecting rock, from which the 
town derives the name Garrick ; it was formerly a place of 
much strength, aud is still maintained as an arsenal, and 
mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon or keep, 
90 feet in height, is still in good preservation. The parish 
church, an antiquated cruciform structure, was originally 
a chapel or oratory dependent on a Franciscan monastery. 
The entrance to a subterranean passage between the two 
establishments is still visible under the communion-table 
of the church. The jail, built on the site of the above- 
mentioned monastery, was formerly the county of Antrim 
prison. The court-house, which adjoins the jail, is a'neat 
modern building. When Carrickfergus was the county 
town of Antrim (which it ceased to be in 1850), the assizes 
were held there. The town has some trade in domestic 
produce and in linen manufactures, there being several 
flax spinning-mills and a bleach-work in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Distilling is carried on in the town. 
Vessels of 100 tons burden can discharge at the pier, and 
there is a patent slip on the shore. The population of the 
municipal town was 3543 in 1851, and 4212 in 1871, 
with an excess at the latter date of 523 females. In 1871 
567 were Catholics and 3645 Protestants, and of the latter 
2056 were Presbyterians. 


la the reign of Queen Elizabeth the town obtained a charter 
and this was confinned by Janies I., who added the privilege o 
sendLug two burge.sses to the Irish parliament. The corporation 
however, was superseded, under the provisions of the Municipa 
Reform Act of 1S40, by a board of municipal commissioners. Ii 
11S2, John de Courcy, to whom Heniy II. had ginuted A the part 
of Ulster lie could obtain possession of by the sword, fixed ; 
colony in this district, De Courcy built the castle which aftenvard 
came into possession of the De Lacy family, who, being ejected, in 
luted Edward Bince to besiege it (1315). After a desperate resist 
auce^the garrison surrendered. In 13S6, the town was burned bi 
the Scots, aud in 1400 was destroyed by the combined Scots ani 
Irish. Subsequently, it sulfered much by famine aud the occa 
sional assaults of the neighbouring Irish chieft.'uns, whose favou 
the townsmen were at length necessitated to secure bv the pavmen 
of an annual tribute. In the reign of Charles I. many Scotcl 
Cotenanters settied in the neighbourhood to avoid the persecutioj 
directed agamst them. In the civil wars, from 1641, Carrickfergu 
was one ot tne chief places of refuge for the Protestants of th* 
coun.v of An.nra; aud on July 10, 1642, the first Presbvterv- heh 
’.n Ireland met there. In that year the ganison w.as commande( 
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the larmans of James II., but surrendered in 16S9 to the fore 
nnuer Kmg \\ ilham's general Sebemberg; and in 1690 it w, 
“v Iviny dVtlliam, who landed here on his exiredition 
'V® .^'^rptLed by a French squadron und 
t.t.m.auaore Ihcurot, who landed with about 1000 men, aud. aft 


holding the place for a few da)-s, evacuated it on the a])proach of 
the English troops. Eighteen years later Paul Jones, in his ship the 
“Ranger,” succeeded in capturing the “Drake,” a British slocp- 
of-war, in the neighbouring bay ; but be left without molesting the 
town. 

CABRICK-OX-SUIR, a town of Ireland in the south 
riding of the county of. Tipperary, province of Munster, is 
situated on the Suir, 14 miles east of Clonmel, with a 
station on the Waterford and Limerick railway. It was 
formerly a walled town, and contains some very ancient 
buildings, suck as the parish church and the castle, erected 
iu 1309, which belongs to the Butler family. On the 
other side of the river, but connected by a bridge of the 
14th century, stands the suburb of Carrickbeg, with an 
abbey founded iu 1336. The wqoUen manufactures for 
which the town was formerly famous still give employment 
to about 400 people ; and upwards of 1000 areat work in 
the linen aud flax factories. A thriving export trade is 
carried on in agricultural produce, aud slate is extensively 
quarried in the neighbourhood. Carrick-on-Suir became a 
place of importance soon after the English conquest of 
Ireland, and it still gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Butler family. Population iu 1871, 7792. 

CARRIER, in its general acceiitation, is a person who 
conve3’S the goods of another for hire. In its mere 
colloquial use it was applied to the class of men, now 
rendered comparatively obsolete by the railway' system, 
who conveyed goods in carts or waggons on the public 
roads. In jurisprudence, however, the term is collectively 
applied to all conveyers of property, whether by land or' 
water ; and in this sense the late changes and enlargements 
of the system of transit throughout the world have given 
additional importance to the subject. The laiv by which 
carriers, both by land and sea, are made responsible for the 
goods intrusted to them, is founded on the prmtoriau edict 
of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourth book 
of the Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained 
in' these few words, “nautce, caiipones, stabulani, qxmd 
citjusque salvum fore receperiiit, 7mi reslituent, in tos 
indicium dabo.” The beautiful simplicity of the rule so 
announced has had a most beneficial influence on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized 
region which took its law directly from the Roman fountain, 
and through the other less civilized countries which followed 
the same commercial code, it laid a foundation for the prin- 
ciple that the carrier’s engagement to the public is a con- 
tract of indemnitj*. It bound him, iu the general case, to 
deliver what he had been entrusted ufith, or its value, — 
thus sweeping away all secondary questions or discussions . 
as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his part 
under which loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any' hmitations of this general responsibility'’ to be 
separately adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a 
common and a private carrier. The former is one who 
holds himself out to the public as ready to carry for hire 
from place to place the goods of such persons as choose to 
employ him. The owner of a stage coach, a railway 
company, the master of a general ship, a wharfinger 
carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the 
journey is out of England. It has been held, however, 
that a person who carries only passengers is not a common 
carrier ; nor of course is a person who merely engages 
to carry the goods of particular individuals. If a man 
undertakes to carry goods safely, although he is not a 
common carrier, and is to have nothing for the carriage, 
he is responsible for damage sustained by his negligence. 
A common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. 
He is bound to carry the goods of any' person who oilers to 
pay his hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, 



as, for example, when his cari-iage is full, or the article is 
not such as he is in the habit of conveying. He ought to 
carry the goods in the usu31 course without unnecessary 
deviation or delay. To make him liable there must be a 
due delivery of the goods to him in the known course of 
tiis business. His charge must be reasonable; and he 
must not give undue preference to any customer or class 
of customers. The latter principle, as enforced by statute, 
has come to be of great importance iu the law of railway 
companies. In respect of goods entrusted to him, the 
carrier’s liability, unless limited by a special contract, is, as 
already stated, that of an insurer. ■ There is no question 
of negligence as in the case of injury to passengers, for the 
warranty is simply to carry safely and securely. The law, 
however, e.xcepts losses or injuries occasioned immediately 
“ by the act of God or the king’s enemies ” — words which 
have long had a strict technical signification. It would 
nppear that concealmeant without fraud, on the part of the 
customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence, but not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit 
by the customer (e.g., in inisrepreseuting the real value of 
the goods) will relieve the carrier from his liability. The. 
responsibility of the carrier ceases only with the delivery of 
the goods to the proper consignee. By the Carrier’s Act 
(11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. OS) the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, Ac. (in general “ articles of great value iu 
small compass ”) is determined. Should the article or 
parcel e.xceed £10 in value, the carrier is not to be liable 
for loss unless such value is declared by the customer, and 
the carrier’s increased charge paid. Where the value is 
thus declared, the carrier may, by public notice, demand an 
increased charge, for which ho must, if required, sign a 
receipt. Failing such receipt or notice, the carrier must 
refund the increased charge and remain liable as at common 
liiw. Except as above no more notice or declaration shall 
affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make special con- 
tracts with his customers. The 'carriage of goods by rail- 
•wnyor canal or by sea is subject to special regulations. (Seo 
Hailways and Cuaktek Paiity.) A carrier of passengers 
is responsible for personal injuries only when they have 
been occasioned by his negligence or want of skill. Where 
there has been contributory negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff, — i.e., where he might, by the exercise of ordinary 
care Imvc avoided the consequences of the defendant’s 
negligence- he is not entitled to recover. By 9 and 10 
Viet. c. 93 (commonly called Lord Campbell’s Act), when a 
■person’s death has been caused by such negligence as w’ould 
have entitled him to an action had be survived, au action 
may now be maintained against the party responsible for 
the negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, parent, or 
child of the deceased. Previously such cases had beeu 
governed by the maxim aclio personalis moriiur cum 
persona. 

CARRIER, JEAxBAi*TisTE(175G-1794),FrenchBevohi- 
lionlst, one of the actors most infamous for cruelty in the 
“ Reign of Terror,” was born at Yolai, a village near 
Aurillac in Upper Auvergne, in 17r)G. At the beginning of 
tlie Revolution (1789), he was merely an obscure attorney; 
and in 1792, with many others of the same class, ho was 
chosen deputy to the National Couventiou. He was 
already known as one of the influential members of the 
Cordeliers Club, which with the Jacobins supported 
Robespierre. After the subjugation of Flanders ho was one 
of the commi.ssioners nominated in the close of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country to carry out a 
general spoliation of the inhabitants, which was called 
“ organizing the progress of liberty.” In the following year 
he took part in establishing the revolutionary tribunal, and 
said openly that for the prosperity of the republic at Ica.st 
half of its population must bo “suppressed.” He voted for 


the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent 
part ill the revolution of May 31 (overthrow of the 
Girondists). After a mission into Normandy, Carrier was 
sent, early iii October 1793, to Nantes, under orders from 
the Convention to suppress the revolt which was rafdim 
there, by the most severe measures. Nothing loath” he 
established a revolutionary tribunal, and formed a body of 
desperate men, called the Legion of ilarat, for the purpose 
of destroying in the swiftest way the masses of prisoners 
heaped together in the jails. The form of trial was soon 
discontinued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or 
shot or cub down in the prisons e>i masse. Hu also had 
large numbers of prisoners put on board a vessel with a 
trap door in its bottom, and sunk in the Loire by night. 
This process, first of 'the novades of Nantes, called by its 
inventor “ republican -baptism,” was twenty-five times re- 
peated, so that the river became polluted with corpses, 
and a decree was issued, prohibiting the drinking of its 
water; and even in this wholesale slaughter of men, 
women, and little children, there were special aggravations. 
Such was the terror inspired by these deeds that fur some 
time no one dared to denounce the perpetrator, who, in his 
reports to the Committee of Public Safety, deliberately lied. 
At length the horrible truth became known, and Carrier 
was recalled. He was now the object of general execration ; 
and although, iu consequence of the fall of Robespierre (9 th 
Therraidor), he had a short respite, he was in November 
1794 tried before the revolutionary tribunal. The proceed- 
ings lasted nearly a month, and on the IGth December, 
having vainly pleaded the orders of the Convention in his 
defence, he was condemned to death and executed. 

CARRON, a small village of Scotland, in the county of 
Stirling and parish of Larbert, on the right bank of the 
Carron River, about two miles north-east of Falkirk. It is 
of importance for its iron-works, which were started in 17G0 
by a chartered company, with a capital of £150,000, There 
are five blast-furnaces and thirty-five blooinary forges, and 
they give employment to upwards of 2000 individuals. 
The carronade, a short kind of cannon with a large chamber 
for tlio powder, is so called because it was first made iu 
perfection at these works. The river, which falls into the 
Forth three miles E.N.E. of Falkirk, is interesting as at 
one time the boundary of the Roman empire oii the north- 
west. In tho neighbourhood, are the ruins of the ancient 
Camelon, and not far from the iron-works is the site of a 
now demolished monument of great antiquity known as 
Arthur’s Oven, or Oon.' The population is about 2500; 

CARSTARES, William(1G49-1715), aScottish clergy- 
man, born at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on the 11th February 
1G49, was tho son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member 
of tho extreme Covenanting party of Protestors. He was 
educated at tho university of Edinburgh, and tlien passed 
over to Utrecht, where he commenced his life-long friend- 
ship with tho prince of Orange, and began to take an 
active part in tho politics of his country. At this time 
the state of Scotland was restless and unhappy in the 
extreme ; and it was natural, therefore, that the Goveni- 
ment should desire to silence Carstares, whom it had several 
reasons to dislike. Ho was the intimate of William ; he 
had been the bearer of messages between the clisaflcctecl in 
Scotland and Holland; and he was believed to be con- 
cenied tlio learned James Steuurt iu the authorship of 
a severe pamphlet — An Accouul of Scotland s Grievances 
by reason of the D. of Lauderdale s dlinistric, humbly ten- 
dered to his Sacred Afajesty. Accordingly, on his return 
to England, at the close of 1G74, he was committed to too 
Tower ; the following year he was transferred to Edin- 
bur"h Castle, and it was not till August 1G79 that he was 
released. After this he visited Ireland, and then became 
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pastor to a ^Touconformist congregation at Chesliunt. Dur- 
ing 1682 lie was in HoUancI, but in the following year be 
was again in London, and was implicated in tbe Ilye House 
Plot. On its discovery be was examined before tbe >Scottisb 
Council; but, tbougb tbe torture of tbe tbumb-screw was 
applied, be refused to utter a w'ord till be was assured 
■tbat bis admissions would not be used ui evidence, and in 
tbe disclosures be then made be displayed great discretion. 
On bis return to Holland be was rewarded by William’s 
still warmer friendship, and tbe post of court chaplain ; and 
after tbe Pievolutio'n be continued to bold this office, under 
the title of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was tbe con- 
fidential adviser of tbe king, especially with regard to the 
affairs of bis native country, and rendered important service 
to Presbyterianism, in promoting tbe Pievolution Settlement. 

At tbe accession of Anne, Carstares retained bis jiost as 
royal cbaidain, but resided in Edinburgh, ba%'ing been 
elected principal of tbe University. He was also minister 
of Greyfriars, and afterwards of St Giles, and was four 
times chosen moderator of tbe General Assembly. He 
•took an important part, too, in promoting the Union, and 
was consulted by Harley and other leading Englishmen 
concerning it. During Anne’s reign, the chief object of bis 
policy was to frustrate tbe measures which were planned by 
Lord Oxford to strengthen tbe Episco[>aliau Jacobites, — 
especially a Bill for extending tbe privileges of the Episco- 
palians, and tbe Bill for replacing in the bands of tbe old 
patrons tbe right of patronage, which by the Revolution 
Settlement bad been vested in tbe elders and tbe Pro- 
testant heritors. 

On tbe accession of George I. Carstares was appointed, 
with five others, to welcome tbe new dynasty in the name 
of tbe Scottish ChurcL He was received graciously and 
with hearty thanks for bis services, and tbe office of royal 
chaplain was again conferred upon him. A few months 
after be was struck with apople.xy, and died on tbe 28tb of 
December 1715. 

See Slate-papers and Letters addressed to iruiiarn Carstares, to 
wliicli is prefixed a Life by 3I‘Cormick, 1774; and Storj'’3 Character 
and Career of tVilliain Carstares, 1374. 

CARTAGEHA, or CAiiTH.rGKX.v, a fortified seaport of 
Spain on tbe Mediterranean Sea, in tbe province of Murcia, 
and 29 miles S. by E. of tbe town of tbat name, in 37° 36' 
N. lat. and 1° W. long. The town stands on a bill 
separated by a little plain from the harbour ; towards tbe 
H. and E. it communicates with a fertile valley ; on tbe 
S. and W. it is hemmed in by high mountains. Tbe 
harbour, tbe finest on tbe eastern coast of Spain, is fringed 
by four hills ; and tbe island called La Escombrera, tbe 
ancient Scomhraria, '2h miles from tbe narrow entrance, 
shelters it from tbe violence of wind and waves. The 
harbour is heart-shaped and deep, except near its centre, 
where there is a ledge of rocks only 5 feet under water. 
On tbe eastern side is a breakwater 842 yards in length. 
A tramway leads from tbe port to tbe centre of tbe mining 
district, a distance of about two leagues. Tbe streets o1 
tbe town are spacious, but not imposing ; and tbe friability 
of tbe stone gives the bouses a dilapidated look. Tbe 
barracks, arsenal, wet and dry doclcs, marine school, parade, 
rope-walks, and the fortifications, are all in a neglected con- 
dition. The mines near tbe town are very productive, 
and thousands of men and beasts are employed in trans-' 
porting ores of lead, iron, copper, zinc, and sulphur to 
the coast. In 1871 there were 150 blast-furnaces and 76 
smelting furnaces at work. Tbe profits vaiy according to 
tbe prices of English coal and coke. Among other mineral 
products of Cartagena may be mentioned gypsum, saltpetre, 
amethysts, and rubies. Barley and wheat are grown in fair 
tluautity, and there are some extensive vineyards and olive 
>ards. Esparto grass {^Stipa tenacissima), a species of rush, 
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now much used in paper manufacture, is largely grown b 
tbe neighbourhood. It is tbe spartum, or Spanish broom, 
of tbe ancient Romans, — whence their name for Cartagena, 
■Carthago Spartaria. It is still used locally for makin" 
shoes, ship’s cables, mats, and a kind of spun cloth. Barilla, 
earthenware, glass, and silk are also among the manu- 
factures of Cartagena. Tbe former prevalence of fever, 
tbe abandonment of tbe arsenal, and tbe prosperity of tli(> 
neighbouring port of Alicante have much affected the trade 
of tbe town during this century ; tbe rail-road communica- 
tion %ybicb now exists with Murcia promises, however, to 
bring about a revival of its commerce. The imports are 
cbietiy coal and coke from Wales and tbe north of England. 
Tbe principal exports are esparto grass and metallic ores ; 
195,000 tons of tbe latter were shipped in 1872, almost 
wholly' to Great Britain. Tbe British vessels cleared in 
1872 were 244, tonnage 113,015. Of foreign vessels 413 
were cleared, tonnage 184,933. Tbe sanitary' condition of 
tbe town is now greatly improved, as tbe Almajar ilarsh, 
which formerly' caused much intermittent fever, has been 
drained. The drinking-water of Cartagena is not good ; 
house-rent and food, with tbe exception of bread-stufis, are 
dear; and there are many paupers and mendicants, to 
whom no public relief is afibrded. Tbe popidatiou in 1872 
was estimated at 26,000, exclusive of the miners and the 
labourers in tbe worlts of tbe port. 

Cartagena was founded about the year 243 b.c. by' Ilasdrubal.aiid 
was called Carthago Nova or New Carthage, to distinguidi it from 
the African city of Carthage. It was conveniently situated opposite 
to the Cartliaginian territo^' in Africa, and was early noted for its 
harbour, the best on the neighbouring coast of Spain. Its silver and 
gold mines were the source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 c.c. this important jdace, the head- 
quarters and treasure city of the Punic army', was stormed and taken 
with great slaughter by P. Scij)io. Tlie city' continued to llourish 
under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the name Colonia 
Vktrix Jidia Nova Carthago. In 425 a.d. it was pillagedand nearly 
destroyed by the Gotlis. The modern Cartagena was a bishopnc 
till the year 1 219, when the see was removed to Jlurcia. It was >e- 
built by Philip II. of Spain, for the sake of its harbour. lu 1700, 
in the war of the Spauisli Succession, it was occupied by' Sir John 
Leake ; and in the ue.xt year it was retiiken by the duke of Berwick. 
On tlie 5th November 1823 tlie town capitulated to the French. In 
consequence of the insurrection in Spain, Cartagena was in 1844 again 
the scene of warfare. On the 23d August 1873 it was bombarded 
by the Spanisli fleet under Admiral Lohos ; on the llth October a 
battle took place oil' the town, between the sliips of tlie^Goveni- 
meiit and the Intransigentes, and on the 12th Januaiy 1874 Caita- 
gena was occupied by the Govenimeut troops. 

CARTAGENA, or Caktkagexa, a seaport town on the 
northern coast of South America, in tbe United States of 
Colombia, in 10° 25' 48" lat. and 75° 34' Vf. long. It 
is situated on a low sandy island, which, with the island 
south of it, 'fierra Bomba, forms the' harbour of Cartagena. 
To tbe east of tbe town, and connected with it and the 
mainland by' bridges, is tbe suburb of Xixiniani, on another 
island. Tbe bouses of Cartagena are of stone, with lattices 
and balconies of wood, and are regularly built, but mostly 
only one story high. Tbe streets are well-paved, but dark 
and narrow'; arrangements have lately' been made for light- 
ing them by petroleum gas. Tbe principal buddings are the 
fortresses, some convents and churches, and the public 
hospitals. Tbe town possesses a park and a theatre. The 
large cisterns in the walls contain a supply of excellent 
w'ater. The mean temperature of Cartagena is about So 
Fahr. In the summer the beat is excessive, and yello^Y 
fever often commits great ravages ; leprosy, also, is not 
unfrequent. Tbe harbour, which is second to none on the 
north coast of South America, covers 40,000 acres ; it 
affords complete security' to ships in all weathers, and great 
faculties for loading and unloading. It is divided into 
three sections, Boca Grande and Pascaballos, and the 
Caldera, wbicb have a depth of about 15 fathoms; and 
Boca Chica, wbicb is deeper. Tbe entrance to Boca Chica 
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is defuuded by the two forts — Angelo anil San Fernando, 
Its narrowness, tlii .shallows at its mouth, and the 
irregularity of the tide.s render a jdlot neces.sary for .ships 
pas.iing through it. ■ Tlie road.stead for large vcH.sel.s i.s about 
three miles from the eiiy. A chain of salt-lakes, which open 
into the flay of Cartagena tu llie S.W,, and extend towards 
the Magdalena, in a valley through which th.tt river may 
at one time have flowed, was taken advantage of bj' the 
Sp.iuiarcls in former time.s for the comstructiou of a canal. 
Very little cutting sceins to h.ave been nece.-:.sary, e.xcept at 
Calamar, tlie point of junction witli the river. During 
the IVar of Independence the old channel became choked 
up; it was reopened, however, in ISld, after which the 
flooding of the valley rendered tiie channel once more 
unnavigable, except for bargee of light draught. On account 
of the closing of the Digue, the rival [lort of BaKinguilla 
has been created, ami a gre.at amount of commerce has been 
transferred to .S.inta .Martha, 'I'he rafiidly-increasing re- 
quirements of trade in (Jolombia, and tiie great .superiority 
of Cartagena a.s a 5hip{>ing depot, cannot fail, however, of 
securing before long the reopening of the route by the 
Digue. The inijiorts of Cartagena from tlie United King- 
dom are cotton good.s, linen and woollen cloth, crockery- 
ware, gla.s>-, cutlery and hardw.ire. The exports ;uc .sugar, 
tobacco, culfce, cotton, dividivi and dye woods, ivory-nut.s, 
balsam of Tolu, caoutchouc, cocoa-nuts am! fibre, and 
hide.s. iMo.st of the cotton is obtained from wild plants, 
and the e.xporl is falling olf year by year, a.s is abso that of 
caoutchouc, from the w.i.steftil cutting down of the india- 
rubber tre'.-'. The cultivation of .sugar bids fair to succeed, 
for the climate and rich .soil are adapted for the growth of 
the cane. The diliiculty of obtaining labour has hitherto 
been a clog on agricultural cntcrpri.se in Cartagena. The 
v.due of bullion exported from Cart.'igena on IJriti.sh account 
in the year ending .Angn-,t .'Jl, 187.‘i, w.is £()‘J37. The 
value of the import.s wa.s ; the cu.stoins revenue.--. 

There are no duties on e.xports. The number 
of ve.->.j-.-!.s which entered the port in I’sTj was hO, tonnage 
The population of Cartagena, formerly e.stimated 
at Uo.finO, is now about DOOO only ; fuur-tifths of the.se 
aio black or coloured people. 'I'he ti>wii of C'art.agena ia 
the chief naval ar/iC-nal of Xew Granada. It wa.s founded 
ill l.v3o by Pedro lie Heredia; in 15-} I it was seised by 
tlie French ; it was taken in l.sSo by .Sir Francks Drake, 
ami in IfO" by the French, who oi-tained from it over a 
million of money. In 17 !1 Vernon mi.succe.“.sfully bc.siegcd 
the town. It wa.s taken by L’olivur in ISIS, ami .sur- 
lendered to the royaliit.s in tlie same year. Finally', it 
a-;:s c.'iptnred by the republicans, September ’J.a, 1H21, 

C.-VilTAOO, an inland town of Cosla-Ilica, Central 
.dmerica, on a river of the .same name, fO milts from the 
G ilf of Nicoya, The town .suiiered .scveiely from an earth- 
quake in 1811, ami ha-s .since then decreased in commercial 
importance, while the population ha.s been reduced from 
about hODO to ,'3000 inhabitant.s. The volcano Cart, ago, 
near the town, is 11,1-80 feet high. 

C.VIl'l'.VGO, an inl.md city of the htato of Cauca, in the 
United Stabs of Colombia, South ,\int-rica, 130 miles 
north-wc.stof Bogota, and situated on the Viega, an atilueiit 
of the Cauca. 'J’lie inhabitants, numbering aliout fc'OOO, 
carry on a considerable trade in horned cattle, fruit.s, colfee, 
cocoa, and tobacco, 'fhe climate i.s dry and .‘ralubrioiw, 
and tlie .Hurroiimling country well cultivated. 

GAUTE, TiioM.as (1080-175-1), an English historian, 
war born at Dnsmoon, near Clifton, in 1080, lie was 
educated at Oxford, and was tir.it brought into public 
notice by hi.s controversy svith Dr Chandler regarding 
the Iri.sh massacre, in which ho defended Charles I, Ills 
uttaolnnent to tiie Stuart-s also caused liiin to remain a non- 
juror, ami on the di,-covcryof the plot of Atterbiiry', whose 
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secret,iry he was, he wa.s forced to flee to France. During 
his residence in that country he collected materials for an 
English edition of De Thou and lligault. These papers 
were purchased by Dr Mead, under whose direction the 
imok was puldi.-iheil in a very liandsome form, iieim' 
icc.a]Ied to England through the influence of Queen 
Caroline, he piibli.-,hed, in 1738, A General Account of the 
Xeeeimry Materinh for a Ilftonj of Enijlunil. The ta.sk of 
collecting tiie.se materials he undertook, with the assistance 
of .subscriptions from various sources. The first volume of 
hia hlstoiy, wliieh Is only of value for its vast and careful 
collection of facts, w.xs published in 17-14. By fhe insertion 
in it of the st.atemont that the Icing’s evil had been cured 
l.y the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of his 
patrons. He, however, continued to jnibli.sh ; and the 2d 
volume appeared in 1750, the 3d in 1752, the 4th in 1755, 
Ill's papers became the property of the Univer.sity of Ox- 
ford, and were deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

C.-VIl'l'EH, Ei.iz.MiE'rn (1717-180G), a celebrated lady 
scholar, and translator of the work.s of Epictetii.s, was the 
daughter of tlie Bcv. Dr Carter of Deal in Kent, and was 
born in that town, December IG, 1717. Her mother, 
Margaret .Swayne of Bere, in Dorset, lost her fortune by 
investing it in the .South Sea Stock.s, and died of a deeliiie 
when Elizabeth was about ten years old. Dr Carter 
educated his children, boys and girls alike; but ElizabetlAs 
slowness of apprehension tired out lii.s patience, and it was 
only by great per.severance that she conquered her natural 
incapacity for learning. She studied late at tiiglit and 
early in the morning, taking snutT and chewing green tea 
to keep herself awake ; and she so injured her health by 
this tliat she sutfered throughout her life frotn severe 
headaches. Miss Carter learned Greek and Latin from 
her father, and was specially proficient in Greek, so that 
Dr Johnson said concerning a celebrated scholar, that lie 
“ understood Greek bettor than any one whom he liad ever 
known cxcejA Elizabeth Carter,” She learned also Hebrew, 
Frencii, German, Italian, .Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly 
some Arabic, She studied astronomy, ancient geography, 
and ancient and modern history. In 1734 .somo of her 
verses appeared in fhe Getdltman's Magazine under the 
signatnro “ Eliza,” Carr the editor being a friend of her 
fiitiier. In 1738 she ])ubli.shed a small collection of poems, 
and next year .she translated from the French an attack on 
Pope’s A’.'.my on ^^an by M. Crousaz. In 1739 appeared 
her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s Xi wtonian- 
iftno per le Dame, calling it Sir Isaac Xewton’s Fhilosophu 
explained for the use of the Ladies, in six Dialogues on Light 
and Colours. Her translation of Epictetus was undertaken 
in 1749 to phase her friends Dr Seeker (afterwards arch- 
bishop of Cunter’uury) and Miss T.albot, to whom the 
tniimlatioii was .sent, shc-ut by .sheet, a.s it wa.s doiie. This 
work wa.s published by guinc.a .subscription in 1758. In 
i 702 Mi.-,.s Carter printed a second collection of poems. Dr 
Carter, friim 1703 to his death in li7-l, lived with his 
daughter in a lion.se at Deal, which she had purchased. Her 
literary earnings were augmented by an annuity .setlied on 
her in 1701 by Sir 'William Pultc-ney and his wife, who 
had inherited the fortune of her old friend Lord Batii; ami 
she liad another annuity from ^Mra Montagu afli:r_ that 
hilly had become a widow. Among Miss Carters fiicnd.s 
and corre.spondent3 may be mentioned— John.i-on (^1*'''" 
bhc came to know through Cave the bookseller in J / .37, 
and who printed one or two of her papers in the llambler), 
Bishop Butler, Savage, Horace Walpole, Bichardson, 
Beynold-s, Burke, Mrs Montagu, Hannah More, and iMrs 
Vesey, the hostc,s3 of the IJas-Blcus. Miss Carter never 
married, and lived to the age of eighty-nine. She died in 
Ciarges Street, Piccadilly, 180G ; and her nephew the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, published her Memoirs in loob. 
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B y Cartesianism is here meant the jAilosophy developed 
jjrincipally in the works of Des Cartes, ilalehranche, 
and Spinoza. It is impossible to exhibit the fall meaning 
of these authors except in connection, for they are all ruled 
by one and the same thought in different stages of its 
evolution. It may be true that JIalebranche and Spinoza 
were prepared, the former by the study of Augustine, the 
latter by the study of Jewish philosophy, to draw from 
Cartesian principles consequences w'hich Des Cartes never 
anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter the picture 
on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more clearly. 
The consequences were legitimately drawn. It may be 
shown that they lay in the system from the first, and that 
they were evolved by nothing but its own immanent 
dialectic. At the same time it is not likely that they 
would ever have been brought into such clear conscious- 
ness, or expressed w’ith such consistency, except by a 
philosopher whose circumstances and character had com- 
pletely detached him from all the convictions and pre- 
judices of the age. In ilalebranche, Cartesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but w'hose speculative boldness w'as restrained by 
the traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found 
one who was in spirit and position more completely isolated 
than any monk, who was removed from the influence of 
the religious as well as the secular world of his time, and 
who in his solitude seemed scarcely ever to hear any voice 
but the voice of philosophy. It is because Cartesianism 
found such a pure organ of expression that its develop- 
ment is, in spine sense, complete and typical. Its principles 
have been careied to their ultimate result, and we have 
before us all the data necessaiy to determine their value. 

Des Cartes was, in the full sense of the word, a partaker 
of the modern spirit. He was equally moved by the 
tendencies that produced the Reformation, and the 
-tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a 
transcendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to 
the knowledge of man, and the world he lives in. But 
like Luther, he found within human experience, among the 
matters nearest to man, the consciousness of God, and 
therefore his renunciation of scholasticism did not end 
either in materialism, or in that absolute distinction between 
faith and reason which inevitably leads to the downfall of 
faith. What was peculiar to Des Cartes, however, was the 
speculative interest which made it impossible for him to 
rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or things 
secular, which made him search, both in our consciousness 
of God and our consciousness of the world, for the links 
by which they are bound to the consciousness of self. In 
both cases it is his aim to go back to the beginning, to 
retrace the unconscious process by which the world of 
experience was built up, to discover the hidden logic that 
connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned system, all whose elements are inter- 
dependent, for an unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence 
his fimt step involves reflection, doubt, and abstraction. 
Turning the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure 
the value of that collection of beliefs of which he finds 
himself possessed ; and the first thing that reflection 
seems to discover is its accidental and unconnected 
character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, accumu- 
lated without system and untested. Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without 
any conscious intellectual process, and therefore we can 
have no assurance of them. In order that we may have 
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I such assurance we must unweave the web of experience 
and thought w’hich we have woven in our sleep, that we 
I may begin again at the beginning and weave it over again 
with “ clear and distinct ” consciousness of what we are 
doing. Be omnibus dulitandtm est. We must free our- 
selves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 

I prejudice, and tradition with which our consciousness of 
! the world has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in 
its simplest and most elementary form we may find the 
true beginning of knowledge. The method of doubt is at 
• the same time a method of abstraction, by which Des 
Cartes rises above the thought of the particular objects of 
knowledge, in order that he may find the iJi-imary truth iu 
which lies the very definition of knowledge, or the reason 
why anything can be said to be true. First disappears the 
whole mass of dogiiia-> and opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then 
the supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external 
reality is not immediately given in sensation. It is acknow- 
ledged by all that the senses often mislead us as to the 
nature of things without us; and perhaps they may also 
mislead us as to there being anything without us at all. 
Nay, by a stretch of effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point, we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the 
geometrical demonstration, when the steps of the process 
are immediately before our minds, we cannot but assent 
to the proposition that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles : but when we forget or turn away our 
thoughts from such demonstration, we can imagine that 
God or some powerful sjjirit is playing upon our minds to 
deceive them, so that even our most certain judgments 
may be illusory. In this naive manner does Des Cartes 
express the idea that there are necessities of thought prior 
-to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry. -He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the “lendings" that seem 
to come to it from anything but itself, of all relation to 
being that can be supposed to be given to it from without, 
that he may discover the primary unity of thought and 
being on which all knowledge depends. And this he 
finds in pure self-consciousness. Whatever I abstract from, 
I cannot abstract from self, from the “I think” that, as 
Kant puts it, accompanies all our ideas; for it was in 
fact the very independence of this universal element on the 
particulars that made all our previous abstraction possible. 
Even doubt rests on certitude; alone with self I cannot 
get rid of this self. By an effort of thought I separate 
my thinking self from all that I think, but the thinking 
self remains, and in thinking I am. Cof/ito ergo sum. The 
objective judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with 
or involved iu the very faculty of judging, and therefore 
remains when we abstract from all other. objective judg- 
ments It is an assertion involved in the very process by 
which we dismiss all other assertions. Have we not then 
a right to regard it as a primitive unity of thought and 
being, in which is contained, or out of which may be de- 
veloped, the very definition of truth 1 . 

The sense in which Des Cartes understood his first 
principle becomes clearer when we look at' his answers to 
the objections made against it. On the one hand it was 
challeuged by those who asked, like Gassendi, why the 
argument should be based especially on thought, and why 
we might not say with as good a right ambulo ago sum. 
Des Cartes explains that it is only as referred to conscious- 
ness that walking is an evidence of mj' existence ; but if I 
say “ I am conscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is 
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equivalent to^ saying, “ I think in one particular way, 
thoreforo I exist." Eut it is not thinking in a particular 
way, but thinking in general that Ls co-extonsivo with iny 
c.xi3tonce. L am not ulway.s conscious of walking, or of 
any other special statu or object, but I am always con- 
scious, for except in consciousness there is no ego or self, 
and where there is consciousness there is always an ego. 
Do I then always think, even in sleep, asks the objector j 
and Des Cartes o.\poses himself to the criticisms of Locke, 
by maintaining that it is impossible that there should 
ever be an interval in the activity of conseiousne.s3, and by 
insisting that us man is essentially a thinking substance, 
tlic child tlunlcs, or is self-conscious, even in its mother’s 
womb. The diliiculty disappears when we observe that 
the question as to the comlitions under which self-con- 
sciousness is developed in the individual human subject, 
docs not atlect tlie nature of self-consciousness in itself, or 
in its relation to knowledge. The force of Des Cartes ’s 
argument really lies in this, that the world as an intellig- 
ible world exists only for a comscious self, and that there- 
fore the unity of thought and being in self-consciousness is 
presupposed in all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say 
that it exists only as it thinks, and that it thinks always. 
Co'jiio ntyo sum is, us Dos Cartes points out, not a syllogism, 
but tire expression of an identity which is discerned by the 
simple intuition of the mind.' If it tvere otlierwise, the 
major “omna quod cojilat exislit" would require to have been 
known before the minor "coqilo”; whereas on tho contrary 
it is from tho iinmediato consciousness of being as contained 
in self-consciousness that that major can alono be derived. 
Again, when Hobbes and others argued that thinking is 
or may bo a pnqjcrty of a material substance, Des Cartc.s 
answers that tho question whether tho material and tho 
thinking substance are one does not meet us at tho outset, 
but can only bo solved after wo have considered what is 
involved in tho conception of these different substances 
respectively.- In other words, to begin by treating thinking 
ns a quality of a material substance, is to go outside of tho 
intelligiblo world for an explanation of the intelligiblo 
world. It is to ask for something prior to that which is 
first in thouglit. If it bo true that the consciousness of 
self is that from which wo cannot abstract, that which is 
involved in tho knowledge of anything, then to go beyond 
it and scelc for a reason or exidanation of it in anything 
else is to go beyond tho beginning of knowledge; it is to 
ask for a knowledge beforo knowledge. 

Des Cartes, however, is himself unfaitliful to this point 
of view; for, strictly taken, it would involve tho consequence, 
not only that tlicre is nothing prior to the pure conscious- 
ncris of .self, but that there can bo no object wliich is not 
in necessary relation to it. Hence there can bo no absolute 
opposition between thought and anything else, no opposi- 
tion which thought itself docs not tramscend. But Dos 
Cartes commits the error of making thought the property 
of a substance, a 7vs corjitans, which as sucli can immediately 
or directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or ideas ; 
while, altogether outside of these thoughts and ideas, there 
is another substance characterized by the property of 
extension, and with which thought has nothing to do. 
.Matter in space is thus changed, in Kantian language, into 
a “ thing in itself," an object out of all relation to the 
subject ; and on tho other hand, mind seems to be shut up 
in tho magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity 
of breaking through tho circle or apprehending any reality 
but itself. Between thought and being, in .spite of their 
subjective unity in self-comsciousucss, a great gulf seems still 
to bo fixed, which cannot be crossed unless thought .should 

* Hap, ad ufxwidus ohjeetiones, p. 71, — (piotiat; from tUo Elzevir 
edition. 

“ Hesp. ad teeUah ohjcct,, p. 91. 
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become extended, or matter think. But to Dos Cartes the 
dualism is absolute, because it is a presupposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal 
with anything but thought, without ceasing to be mind ; 
and matter must cease to be matter ere it can lose its 
absolute e.xtornality, its nature us having partes extra partes, 
and acquire tho unity of mind. They are opposed as the 
divisible and the indivisible, and tliere is no possible exist- 
ence o( matter in thought except a representative existence. 
The ideal (or, as Des Cartes calls it, objective) existence of 
matter in thought and tho real (or, as Des Cartes calls it, 
formal) existence of matter out of thought are absolutely 
different and independent things. 

It was, however, impossible for Des Cartes to bo content 
with a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to 
the tautological expression of self-consciousness “ I am I," 
“ What I perceive I perccivo," If tho individual is to find 
in his self-consciousness tho principle of all knowledge, 
there must be something in it which transcends tho distinc- 
tion of self and not self, which carries him beyond the 
limit of Ills own individuality. What then is tho point 
where tho subjective consciousness passes out into the 
objective, from which it seemed at first absolutely excluded ? 
Des Cartes answers that it is through the connection of the 
consciousness of self with the consciousness of God. It is 
because \vo find God in our minds that wo find anything 
else. The proof of God’s existence is tliercforo the hinge 
on which tho wliolo Cartesian philosophy turns, and it is 
necessary to examine tho nature of it somewhat closely, 

Des Cartes, in tho first place, tries to extract a criterion 
of truth out of tlio cqr/ito er<jo sum. Why am I assuted of 
my own existence I It is because tho conception of exi.stonco 
is at once and immediately involved in tho consciousness 
of self, I can logically distinguish tlio two elements, but 
I cannot separate them ; whenever I clearly and distinctly 
conceive tho one, I am forced to think tho other along 
with it. But this gives mo a rule for all judgments what- 
ever, a principle which is related to tho cogito ergo sum 
as tho formal to tlio material principle of knowledge. 
Whatever wo cannot separate from the clear and dis- 
tinct conception of anything, necessarily belongs to it 
ill reality; and on the other hand, whatever wo can 
separate from tho clear and distinct coiiucption of any- 
thing, docs not necessarily belong to it in reality. Let 
us therefore set an object clearly beforo us, let us sever 
it in thought so far as is possible from all otlier objects, 
and we sliall at once bo able to determino what pro- 
perties and relations are essential, and what are not 
c.sscntial to it. zVnd if wo find empirically that any object 
manifests a property or relation not involved in tho clear 
and distinct conception of it, wo can say with certainty that 
such property or relation does not belong to it except by 
arbitrary arrangomout, or, in other words, by tlio e-xtornal 
combination of things which in their own nature have no 
allinity or connection. 

Now, by the application of this principle, we might at 
oiico assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, 
as has been already shown, there is a point of view from 
which wo may doubt even these, so long as tho idea of a 
God that deceives us is not excluded. If it is not certain 
that there is a God tliat cannot Ho, it is not certain that 
there is an objective matter in space to which mathematical 
truth applies. But tho existence of God may bo proved in 
two ways. In the first place it may bo proved through the 
principle of causality, which is a self-evident trutli. \vo 
have in our mind many ideas, and according to the principle 
of causality, all these ideas must bo derived from something 
tiiat contains a “ formal ’’ reality which corresponds to their 
“ objective ’’ reality, i.e., which contains at least as much 
reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in. 
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their existence in tliouglit. Xow we might derive from 
ourselves not only the ideas of other minds _ like our- 
selves, hut possibly also of material objects, since these 
are lower in the scale of existence than ourselves, and it is 
conceivable that the idea of them might be got by omitting 
some of the qualities which distinguish ourselves. But the 
idea of God, of a being who is eternal and immutable, 
air powerful, all mse, and all good, cannot be derived 
from our ovm limited and imperfect _ existence. The 
origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself aU that is contained in our idea of 
him. 

To this argument it was objected by some of the critics 
of Des Cartes that the idea of God as the infinite Being is 
merely negative, and that it is derived from the finite 
simply by abstracting from its conditions. Des Cartes 
answers that the case is just the reverse — the infinite is 
the positive idea, and the finite is the negative, and there- 
fore the former is the presupposition of the latter. As 
Kant, at a later date, pointed out that space is net a 
general conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular 
spaces, and representing the common element in them, but 
that, on the contrary, the ideas of particular spaces are 
got by the limitation of the one infinite space that is prior 
to them, so Des Cartes maintains in general that the idea 
of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, and 
not the idea of the infinite by abstraction from the partic- 
ular determinations of the finite. It is a necessary con- 
sequence of this that the self-consciousness of a finite being 
is bound up with the consciousness of the infinite. Hence 
the idea of God is not merely one among other ideas which 
we have, but it is the one idea that is necessary to our 
very existence as thinking beings, the idea through which 
alone we can think ourselves, or anything else. “ T ought 
never to suppose," says Des Cartes, “ that my conception 
of the infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of the 
finite, just as I conceive repose to be merely negation of 
movement, and darkness merely the negation of light. 
On the contrary, I see manifestly that there is more reality 
in the infinite than in the finite substance, and that there- 
fore I have in me the notion of the infinite, even in some 
sense junior to the notion of the finite, or, in other words, 
that the notion of myself in some sense presupposes the 
notion of God ; for how could I doubt or desire, how 
could I be conscious of anything as a want, how could I 
know that I am not altogether perfect, if I had not in me 
the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by comparison 
with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence 1”^ 
Des Cartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the 
thesis that the consciousness of a defective and growing 
nature cannot give rise to the idea of infinite perfection, but 
on the contrary, presupposes it. We could not think of a 
series of approximations, unless there were somehow pre- 
sent to us the idea of the completed infinite as the goal 
we aim at. If we had not the consciousness of ourselves 
as finite in relation to the infinite, either we should not be 
conscious of ourselves at all, or we should be conscious of 
ourselves as infinite. The image of God is so impressed by 
Him upon u^ that we “ conceive that resemblance wherein 
the idea of God is contained by the same faculty whereby 
we are conscious of ourselves.” In other words, our con- 
sciousness of ourselves is at the same time consciousness of 
our finitude, and hence of our relation to a beint' who is 
infinite. ° 

_ The principle which underlies the reasoning of Des Cartes 
us, that to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. AVe 
could not feel the limits either upon our thought or upon 
our e.xistence, we could not doubt or de.sire, if we did not 
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already apprehend something bej ond these liinit.s. Kay, 
we could not be conscious of our existence as individual 
selves, if we were not conscious of that which is not our- 
selves, and of a unity in which both self and not-self are 
included. Our individual life is therefore to us as self- 
conscious beings a part of a wider universal life. Doubt 
and aspiration are but the manifestation of this e.=;sential 
division and contradiction of a nature, which, as conscious 
of itself, is at the same time conscious of the whole in 
which it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being 
is not only an individual, but always in some sense 
identified with that universal unity of being to which it 
is essentially related. 

If Des Cartes had followed out this line of thought, he 
would have been led at once to the pantheism of Spinoza, 
if not beyond it. As it is, he is on the verge of contra- 
diction with himself when he speaks of the consciousness 
of God as in some sense prior to the consciousness of' self. 
How can anything be prior to the first principles of know- 
ledge 1 It is no answer to sa)' that the consciousness of 
God is the j>'>'incipiuni essendi while the consciousness of 
self is the principium cognoscendi. For, if the idea of 
God is prior to the idea of self, knowledge must begin 
where existence begins, with God. The ■words “in some 
sense,” with which Des Cartes qualifies his assertion of the 
priority of the idea of God, only betray his hesitation and his 
partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved. Some of Des Cartes’s critics presented this 
difficulty to him in another form, and accused him of 
reasoning in a circle when he said that it is because God 
cannot lie that we are certain that our clear and distinct 
ideas do not deceive us. The very existence of the con- 
scious self, the cogito ergo sum, which is the first of all 
truths and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of 
God, is believed only because of the clearness and distinct- 
ness with which we apprehend it. How then, they argued, 
could God’s truthfulness be our security for a principle 
which we must use in order to prove the being of God 1 
The answer of Des Cartes is somewhat lame. AVe cannot 
doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident principle, when we are directly contem- 
plating it in all the necessity of its evidence ; it is only 
when we forget or turn away from this evidence, and begin 
to think of the possibility of a deceitful God, that a doiibt 
arises which cannot be removed except by the conviction 
that God is true.- It can scarcely be said that this is a 
dignns vindice nodus, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spirit that has 
lost its direct hold on truth and its faith in itself. God, 
truth, and the human spirit are thus conceived ns having 
merely external and accidental relations with each other. 
AVhat Des Cartes, however, is really expressing in this 
exoteric way, is simply that beneath and beyond all par- 
ticular truths lies the great general truth of the unity 
of thought and existence. In contemplating particular 
truth, we may not consciously relate it to this unity, but 
when we have to defend ourselves against scepticism, we 
are forced to realize this relation. The ultimate answer to 
any attack upon a special aspect or element of truth must 
be to show that the fate of truth itself, the possibility of 
knowledge is involved in the rejection of it, and that we 
cannot doubt it without doubting reason itself. But to 
doubt reason is, in the language of Des Cartes, to doubt the 
truthfulness of God, for, in his ■view', the idea of God is 
involved in the very, constitution of reason. Taken in this 
■w'ay then, the import of Des Cartes’s answer is, ' that tlie 
consciousness of self, like every other particular truth, is 
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not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but : 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so 
rest. But if this be so, then in making the consciousness 
of self his first principle of knowledge, Des Cartes has 
stopped .short of the truth. It can only be the first 
[)rinciple if it is understood not as the consciousness of the ' 
individaar.self, but in a sense in which the consciousness of 
self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

Des Cartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension of 
the ultimate unity of thought and being, which nevertheless 
he strives to find in God, Beginning with an absolute 
separation of the coyilans from the res exlensa, he is 
continually falling back into dualism just when he seemed 
to have escaped from it. Even in God the absolute unity, 
idea and reality fall .asunder j our idea of God is not God 
in U.S, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the 
cause. But the categor}’’ of causality, if it forms a bridge 
between different things, as here between knowing and 
being, at the same time repels them from each other. It 
is a category of external relation which may be adequate 
to express the relation of the finite to the finite, but not 
the relation of the finite to the infinite. We cannot con- 
ceive God as the cause of our idea of him, without making 
God a purely objective and therefore finite existence, JTor 
is the ca.se better when we turn to the so-called onto- 
logical argument, — that existence is necessarily involved in 
the idea of God, just as the property of haring its angles 
equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of a 
triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that 
thought transcends the distinction between itself and 
existence, and that therefore e.xistence cannot be a thing 
in itself out of thought, but must be an intelligible world 
that exi.sts as such only for the thinking being, there is 
some force in tlio argument. But this meaning we cannot 
find in Des Cartes, or to find it we must make him 
incon-sistent with himself. Ho was so far from haring 
quelled the phantom “ thing in itself,” that he treated 
matter in space as .such a thing, and thus confused 
externality of space with externality to the mind. Oh this 
dualistic basis, the ontological argument becomes a mani- 
fest paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that 
Kant brought against it. That the idea of God involves 
existence proves only that God, if he exi-sts at all, exists 
by the necessity of his being. But the link that shall bind 
thought to existence is .still wanting, and, in consistency 
with the other 2)re3ur)r)Dsition.s of Des Cartes it cannot be 
supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to Des Cartes that God is the 
unity of tliought and being, we must still ask what kind of 
unity 1 Is it a mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, 
and therefore leaving out all the distinguishing character- 
istics of the particulars under itl Oris it a concrete unity 
to which the particular elements are subordinated, but in 
which they are nevertheless included 1 To answer this 
question, we need only look at the relation of the finite to 
the infinite, as it is expressed in the i^ssage already quoted, 
and in many others. Des Cartes always speak.s of the 
infinite as a purely affirmative dr positive existence, and of 
the finite in so far as it i.s di-stinguished from the infinite, 
as purely negative, or in other words as a nonentity. “ I 
am,” he say.s, “a mean between God and nothing, between 
the Siqjreme Being and not-being, ' In so far as I am 
created by God, there is nothing in me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on the other hand, if I consider 
myself as ^jarticipating in nothingness, or not-being, inas- 
much .as I am not myself the Supreme Being, but in many 
ways defective, I find myself exposed to an infinity of errors. 
Thus error as such is not something real that depend.s on 
God, but simjdy a defect ; I do not need to explain it by 
means of any special faculty bestowed on me by God, but 
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merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth 
from error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite.” i 
But if we follow out this principle to its logical ro-sult, we 
must say not only that error is a consequence of finitude,’but 
also that the verj- existence of the finite as such is an error 
or illusion. All finitude, all determination, according to the 
well-known Spiuozistic aidiorism, is negation, and negation 
cannot constitute reality. To know’ the reality of things, 
therefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite. Finite being, qm 
fiiiite, has no e.xi.stence, and finite self-consciou3ne.s.s, con- 
sciousne.S3 of a self in ojjposition to, or limited by, a not-self 
is an illusion. But Des Cartes does not thus re.ason. He 
does not see “ anything in the nature of the infinite which 
should exclude the existence of finite things.” “ Wliat ” 
he ask-s “ would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing 1 Perceiving in oiinselve-s 
the power of thinking, we can easily conceive th.at there 
should be a greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we 
should suppose that intelligence increased ad infinitum, wo 
need not fear that our own would be lessened. And the 
same is true of all other attributes which we ascribe to God, 
even of his power, provided only that we do not .suppose 
that the power in us is not suljected to God’s will. In 
all points, therefore, He is infinite without any exclusion 
of created thing.s.”' The truth of tliis view we need not 
di.32>ute ; the question is as to its consistency with' Cartesian 
fjiriacipjle.s. It may be a higher idea of God to conceive 
him as revealing him-self in and to finite creatures ; but 
it is a diiferent idea from that which is implied in Des 
C'arte.s’s explanations of error. It is an inconsistency that 
brings Des Cartes nearer to Christiantity, and nearer it 
may also be said, to a true metai»byeic ; but it is not the 
less an inconsistency with his fundamental principles which 
nece.ssarily disappears in their subsequent development. 
To conceive the finite as not constituted merely by the 
absence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infinite ; to conceive 
the infinite as not merely that which has no limits, or 
determinations, but as that which is self-determined and 
self-manife.sting, which through all finitude and manifesta- 
tion returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. But it 
would not be difficult to show' that the adoption of such a 
concC2)tion involves the rejection or modification of almost 
every doctrine of the Cartesian system. 

In connection with this inconsistency we may notice the 
very different relations in which Des Cartes conceives mind 
on the one side and matter on the other, to stand towards 
God, who yet i.s the cause of both, and mu.st therefore, by 
tbe princqde of causality, contain in himself all that is 
in both, ilatter and mind are to Des Cartes absolute 
opposite.s. AVhatever can be asserted of mind can be 
denied of matter, whatever can be asserted of matter can 
be denied of mind. Hatter is pas.si ve, mind is active ; matter 
is extended, and therefore divisible ad infmilitra ; mind 
is an indivisible unity. In fact, though of this Des Cartes 
is not conscious, the deteiminatioii of the one is mediated 
by its op2J03ition to the other; the ideas of object and sub- 
ject, the self and not-self, are terms of a relation di.stin- 
guishable but inseparable. But in the idea of God we must 
find a unity which transcends this difference in one way or 
another, W’hether by combining the two under a higher 
notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on Cai tesian 
principles, by abstracting equally from the parnciTlar 
characteristics of both. Des Cartes really docr> neither, or 
rather he acts partly on the one princijdc and partly on the 
other. In his idea of God he abstracts from tbe 2)ro2^erties 
of matter but not from those of mind. “ God,” he says, 
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“ coatains ia himsslf formalltir all that is in mind, bat only I 
eniiTveiiicr all that is in matter;"* or, as he else^rhere j 
expresses it more popularly, ha u mind, bat ha is only the | 
creator of matter. And for this he gives as his reason, that j 
matter as being divisible and passive is essentially imperfect, j 
IfiiX natura corpona multas imiiirfictio-.HS involvit, and, j 
therefore, “ there is more analogy between sounds and | 
colours than there is between material things and God.” 
But the real imperfection here lies in the abstractness of the 
Cartesian conception of matter as merely extended, merely 
passive ; and this is balanced by the equal abstractness of 
the conception of mind or self -consciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but 
itself. If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, 
mind as absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect, j 
In fact they are the elements or factors of a unity, and lose 
all meaning when severed from each other, and if we are to j 
seek this nn’ity by abstraction, we must equally abstract 
from both. 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in the fact that 
Des Cartes, who begins by separating mind from matter, 
ends by finding the essence of mind in pure wiU, i.e., in pure 
formal self-determination. Hence God’s will is conceived 
as absolutely arbitrary, not determined by any end or law, 
for all laws, even the nec^irj' truths that constitute reason, 
spring fro.m God’s determination, and do not precede it. 

“ He is the author of the essence of things no less than their 
e.xistcnce,” and his will has no reason but his wilL In 
man there is an intelligence ndth eternal laws or truths 
involved in its structure, which- so far limits his will 
“ He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
by God, and his will cannot he moved by anj'thing else.” 
His highest freedom consists in having his will determined 
by a clear perception of the nature of good and truth, and 
“ he is never indifferent except when he is ignorant of it, 
or at least does not see it so clearly as to he lifted above 
the possibility of doubt.” - Indifference of -vviU is to him 
“ the lowest grade of liberty,” yet, on the other hand, in 
nothing doss the image of God in him show itself more 
clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but Is “ in a manner infinite.” 
For “ there is no object of any will, even the infinite -will 
of God, to which our will does not extend.” “ Belief 
is a free act, for as we can yield our assent to the 
ohicure conceptions presented by sense and the imagina- 
tion, and thus aOow oursel-vas to be led into error, so 
on the other hand we can refuse to give this assent, or 
allow ourselves to be determined by anything but the 
clear and dutinct ideas of intelligence. That which makes 
it possible for us to err is that also in which the divine 
image in us is most clearly seen. We cannot have the 
freedom of God whose iviU creates the object of his 
knowledge ; but in reserving our assent for the clear and 
cbistmct perceptions of intelligence, we, as it were, re-enact 
for oursslv^ the divine law, and repeat, so far as is possible 
to finite b.-ings, the transcendent act of wiU in which truth 
and good Iiad their origin 

The inherent detect of this view is the divorce it makes 
betwesn the form and the matter of intelligence. It implies 
that reason or seif-consciousness is one thina, and that 
truth u another aa-,i quite different thing, which bns been 
united to i: by the a.'-bitr.iry will of God. The same 
external concejitioii of the relation of truth to the mind is 
iiwolved ia the dortrine oi innate ideas. It is true that 
Dcd Cartes did not hold that doctrine in tbs coarse form in 
which it was attributed to Ir.ni by Locke, but expressly 
'.ecla'es that ho nos ‘* never said or thought at any time 


that the mind required innate ideas which were'separatoi 
from the faculty of thinking. He had simpily used the 
word innate to distinguish those ideas which are derived 
from that faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the wiU. Just as when we say generositv 
is innate in certain familias, and in certain others diseases, 
like the gout or the stone, we do not mean to imply that 
infants in their mothers womb are affected with these 
complaints.”-^ Yet Des Cartes, as we have seen, does not 
hold that these troths are involved in the very nature of 
intelligence as such, so that we cannot conceive a self-con- 
scious being without them. On the contrary we are to 
regard the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act detenninina 
that tsvo and two should be four, or that em.-y should be a 
vice. We are “ not to’ conceive eternal truth fioTving from 
God as rays from the sun.”^ In other words, we are not 
to conceive all particular truths as difierent aspects of one 
truth. It is part oi the imperfection of man’s finite nature 
that he finds truth and good determined for him.” It is 
something given, — given, indeed, along -with his very faculty 
of thinking, but still piven as an external limit to it. It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to his fiuitude as 
man. 

After what has been said, it is ob-idous that the transition 
from God to matter must he somewhat arbitrary and 
externaL God’s truthfulness is 2jledged for the reality of 
that of which we have clear and distinct ideas; and. we 
have clear and distinct ideas of the external world so long 
as we conceive it simply as extended matter, infinitely 
divisible, and moved entirely from without, — so long, in 
short, as we conceive it as the direct opposite of mind, and 
do not attribute to it any one of the piroperties of mind. 
Omnes proprietates, quas in ea dare percipimus, ad hoc 
■uniirn rediicuniur, quod sit partibilis ct mohilU, secundum 
partes. We must, therefore, free ourselves from the obscure 
and confused modes of thought which arise whenever we 
attribute any of the secondary qualities, which exist merely 
in our sensations, to the objects that cause these sensations. 
The subjective character of such qualities is proved by the 
constant change which takes place in them, -without any 
change of the object in which theynre pierceived. A piece 
oi wax cannot lose its extension ; but its colour, its hard- 
ness, and all the other qualities whereby it is presented to 
sense, may be easily altered. "What is objective in all this 
is merely an extended substance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through which it is made to pass. In like manner 
we must separate from our notion of matter all ideas of 
actio ill distans, — s.a., we must explain weight not as a 
tendency to the centre of the earth or an attraction of 
distant jiarticles oi matter, but as a consequence of the 
pressure of other bodies, immediately surrounding that 
which is felt to be heaa-y.'' For the oidy conceivable actio 
in distans is that which is mediated by thought, and it is 
only in so far as we suppose matter to have in it a principle 
of activity like thought, that we can accept such explana- 
tions of its motion. Again, while we must thus keep our 
conception of matter clear of all elements that do not 
belong to it, we must also be careful not to take away from 
it ihose that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness 
m our ideas -nhen we conceive an attribute as existing 
apart from its substance, or a substance without ns 
attribute; for this is to treat elements that are only 
seiiarated by a distinctior rf reason,” as if tliey were dis- 
tinct things. The conception o! the possib'ility oi a vacnnm 
or empty space arises merely from our confusing the possible 
separation of any mcde or form of matter from matter in 
general -with the impossible separation of matter in general 
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from its own essential attribute. Accordingly, in Iris 
pliysical philosophy, Des Cartes attempts to explain every- 
thing on mechanical principles, starting with the hypothesis 
that a certain quantity of motion has been impressed on 
the material universe by God at the first, a quantity which 
can ueroi' be lost or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion' propagates itself in circles. 
It is unnecessary to follow Des Cartes into the detail of 
the theory of vortices. It is more to the pimpose to notice 
the nature of the reasons by which he is driven to regard 
such a mechanical explanation of the universe as necessary. 
A real or substantive existence is, in his view, a res com- 
plcta, a thing that can be conceived as a whole in itself 
without relations to any other thing. Now matter and 
miucl are, he thinks, such complete existences, so long as 
we conceive them, as pure intelligence must conceive them, 
as abstract opposites of each other; and do not permit 
ourselves to bo confused by those mixed modes of thought 
which are duo to sense or imagination, Des Cartes does 
not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
ojjposites, and therefore in their separation res incoinpleta’. 
In other Avords, they are merely elements of reality 
substantiated by abstract thought into independent realities, 
lie indeed partly retracts his ;rssertiDn that mind and matter 
severed from each other are res completcu, when he declares 
that neither can be conceived as existing apart from God, 
and that therefore, strictly speaking, God alone is a 
substance. But as we have seen, he avoids tlio necessary 
inference that jn God the opposition between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God us 
ab-stract .self-consciousness or will, and the material world 
not as his necessary mauifestatiou, but simply as his 
creation, — as having its origin in an act of bare volition, and 
that only, Hi.s God is the God of inouothoism and not of 
Christianity, and tlierefore tho world is to God always a 
foreign matter which he brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which he i.s not revealed. 

It is a jiatural consecjucnco of this view that nature is 
e.-;sentia!Iy dead matter, that beyond the motion it has 
received from God at the beginning, and which it transmits 
from part to part without increase or dimiiiutioa, it has no 
principle of activity in it. Every trace of vitality in 
it mast be explained aAv.-iy ns a Jiiere false rellcction upon 
it of the nature of mind. The world is thus “ cut in two 
with a hatchet,” and there is no attraction to overcome the 
mutual repulsion of its severed parts. Nothing cuu be 
admitted in the material half that savours of self-deter- 
mination, all its energy must be communicated, not self- 
originated ; there is no room for gravitation, still les.s for 
magneti.sin or chemical affinity, in this theory. A fortiori, 
animal life mast be completely explained away. The 
machine may be very complicated, but it is still, and cau 
be nothing but, a machine. If wo once admitted that 
matter could be anything but mechanical, wo should be on 
the way to admit that matter could become mind. When 
a modern physical philosopher declares that everything, 
even life and thought, is ultimately reducible to matter, 
we cannot a]way.s be certain that he meaas what he seems 
to say. Not seldom the materialist soi-disatU Avhen wo 
hear his account of the properties of matter, turns out to 
be something like a spiritualist iii disguise; but wlieii Des 
Cartes a.>scrted that everything hut mind is material, and 
that tho animals are automata, there is no such dubiety of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant what 
he .said, in the hardest sense his words can bear, Ilis matter 
was not even gravitating, much le.s.s living; it had no 
property except that of. retaining and transmitting the 
motion received from without by pre.ssure and impact. 
And his animals were aiitoniata, not merely in the seuso ! 
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of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a Avatch is an automaton. Hemy More 
cries out against the ruthless consequence with Avhich he 
develops his principles to this result. “ In this,” he says, 
“ I do not so much admire the penetrative poAA'er of your 
genius as I tremble for the fate of the animals. What I 
recognize in you is not only subtlety of thought, but a hard 
and remorseless logic Avith which you arm j'ourself as Avith 
a sword of steel, to take away life and sensation Avith one 
blow, from almost the Avhole animal kingdom.” But Des 
Cartes AA'a.s not the man to bo turned from the legitimate 
result of his principles by a scream. ‘‘Nec moror astutias 
et sagacitate.s caiium et vulpium, nec qumeunque alia 
propter cibum, veuerem, aut metum a brutis fiunt. 
Projiteor enim me posse ^yerfacile ilia omnia ut a sola 
membroruiii con/orniatione profecta explicare,”^ 

The difficulty reaches its height AA’heu Des Cartes 
attempts to explain the union of the body and spirit in 
man. BetAveen tAVo substances Avhich, Avhen clearly and 
distinctly conceived, do not imply each other, there cau be 
none but an artificial unity, — a unity of composition that 
still leaves them external to each other, Er’en Godcanuot 
make them one in any higher sense. - And as it ia 
impossible in the nature of mind to see any reason why it 
should be embodied, or in the nature of matter to see any 
reason why it should become the organ of mind, the union 
of the tAvo must be taken as a mere empirical fact. When 
we put on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and 
on the other all that belongs to matter, there is a residuum 
in our idca.s which we cannot reduce to either head. This 
residuum consists of our appetites, our passions, and our 
sensations, including not only the feeluigs of pain and 
pleasure, but also the perceptions of colour, smell, taste, of 
hardne.s.s and softnes.s, and all the other qualities ajepre- 
hended by touch, These must bo referred to the union of 
mind with body. They are subjective in the sense that 
they give us no information either as to the nature of 
things or of mind. Their function is only to indicate what 
things are useful or hurtful to our composite nature as 
•such, or in other words Avhat things tend to confirm or 
dissoh-e the unity of jiiind and body. They indicate that 
somethimj is taking place in our body, or Avithout it, and 
ao stimulate us to some kind of action, but ivhat it is that 
is taking place they do not tell us. There is uo resem- 
blance in the sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the fibres of our body that causes it. But 
Ave do not need to kiioAV the real origin of our sensation to 
prcA'ent iis going too near the fire. Sensation leads us into 
error only wlien ayo are not conscious that its office is 
merely practical, and Avhen wo attempt to make objective 
judgments by means of its obscure and confused ideas, ejj., 
AA'hen AA'c say that there is heat in our hands or in the fire. 
And tho remedy for this error is to be found simply in the 
clear coin'iction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

These vicAvs of tho nature of sense, hoAvever, at once 
force us to ask hoAV Des Cartes cau consistently admit that 
a subjective result such as sensation, a result in mind, 
should be produced by matter, and on the other baud how 
an objective result, a result in matter, should be effected 
by mind. Des Cartes explains at great length, according 
to his modification of the physiology of the clay, that the 
pineal gland, Avhich is tho immediate organ of the soul, 
i.s acted on by the nerves through the “ animal spirits, 
and again by reaction upon these spirits procUices motions 
in the body. It Is an obvious remark that this explanation 
either materializes mind, or else puts for the solution 
the very problem to bo solved. It Avas therefore in 
the spirit of Des Cartes, it was only making explicit what 
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is involved in many of Jiis expressions when Geiilincx, 
one of liis earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes. The-general approval of the Cartesian 
school proved that this was a legitimate development of 
doctrine. Yet it tore away the last veil from the absolute 
tluali.sm of the system, which had so far stretched the 
antagonism, of mind and matter that no mediation remained 
possible, or what is the same thing, remained po.ssible only 
through an inexplicable will of God. The intrusion of 
such a Dens ex machina into philosophy; only showed that 
philosophy by its violent abstraction had destroyed the 
unity of the known and intelligible world, and was, there- 
fore, forced to seek that unity in the region of the unknown 
and unintelligible. If our light be darkness, then in our 
darkness we must seek for light ; if reason be contradictory 
in itself, truth must be found in unreason. The develop- 
ment of the Cartesian school vras soon to show what is the 
necessary and inevitable end oi sneb worsbip oi tbe 
unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of his philosophy, Des Cartes, 
unlike his great disciple, only devoted a subordinate atten- 
tion. In a short treatise, however, he discussed the relation 
of reason to the passions. After we have got over the 
initial difficulty, that matter should give rise to effects in 
mind, and mind in matter, and have admitted that in 
man the unity of mind and body turns what in the 
animals is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from 
without and reaction upon it into an action and reaction 
mediated by sensation, eraotiou, and passion, another 
question presents itself. How can the mere natural move- 
ment of passion, the nature of which is fixed by the original 
constitution of our body, and of the things that act upon 
it, be altered or modified by pure reason 1 For while it is 
obvious that morality consists in the determination of reason 
by itself, it is not easy to conceive how the same being who 
is determined by passion from without should also be 
determined by reason from within. How, in other words, 
can a spiritual being maintain its character as self-deter- 
mined, or at least determined only by the clear and distinct 
ideas of the reason which are its innate forms, in the 
presence of this foreign element of passion that seems to 
make it the slave of external impressions 1 Is reason able 
to crush this intruder, or to turn it into a servant? Can 
the passions be annihilated, or can they be spiritualized ? 
Des Cartes could not properly adopt either alternative ; he 
could not adopt the ethics of asceticism, for the union of 
body and mind is, in his view, natural; and hence the 
passions which are the results of that union are in them- 
selves good. They are provisions of nature for the protec- 
tion of the unity of soul and body, and stimulate us to the 
acts necessary for that purpose. Yet, on the other hand, 
he could not admit that these passions are capable of being 
completely spiritualized ; for so long as the unity of body 
and sold is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
impossible to think that the passions which arise out of this 
unity can be transformed into the embodiment and expres- 
sion of reason. Des Cartes, indeed, points out that every 
pasaion has a lower and a higher form, and while in its 
lowei or primary form it is based on the obscure ideas 
jirodimod by the motion of the animal spirits, in its higher 
foun it is connected with the clear and distinct judgments 
of leaaon regarding good and evil. If, Imwever, the unity 
ot soul and body be a unity of composition, there is an 
of oWtity Tu die judgments of passion which 
cannot be made clear, an element in desire that cannot be 
spiritualized. If the mind be external to the passions it 
ran only impose upon them an external rule of moderation. 
Un such a theory no ideal morality is possible to man in 
-itf J _ foC) in order to the attainment of such 

Ideal morality, it would be necessary that the accidental 


element obtruded into his life as a spiritual being by his 
connection with the body should be expelled. What can 
be attained under present conditions^s only to abstract so 
far as is possible from external things, and those relations 
to external things into which passion brings us. Hence 
the great importance which Des Cartes attaches to the dis- 
tinction between things in our power, and things not in 
our power. W-hat is not in our power includes all outward 
things, and therefore it is our liighest wisdom to regard 
them as determined by an - absolute fate, or the eternal 
decree of God. "We cease to wish for the impossible; and 
therefore -to subdue our passions we only need to convince 
ourselves that no effort of ours can enable us to secure their 
objects. On the other hand that which is within our power, 
and which therefore we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all objects of desire is 
simply the harmony of reason wdth itself, the arapa^ta of 
fbei Stole wviffeT a. atlgbit ebavige ef aspeet. Tbas tu etVhts, 
as in metaphysics, Des Cartes ends not with a reconciliation 
of the opposed elements, but with a dualism, or at best, 
with a unity which is the result of abstraction. 

Malebranche was prepared, by the ascetic training of 
the cloister and the teaching of Augustine, to bring to clear 
consciousness and expression many of the tendencies that 
were latent and undeveloped in the philosophy of Des 
Cartes. To use a chemical metaphor, the Christian Plato- 
nism of the church father was a medium in wduch Car- 
tesianism could precipitate the product of its elements. 
Yet the medium was, as we shall see, not a perfect one, 
and hence the product was not quite pure. Without 
metaphor, Malebranche, by his previous habits of thought, 
was well fitted to detect and develop the pantheistic and 
ascetic elements of his master’s philosophy. But he was 
not w’ell fitted to penetrate through the veil of popular 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy 
with orthodox Christianity was hidden. On the contrary, 
the whole training of the Catholic priest, and especially his 
practical spirit, with that tendency to compromise which a 
practical spirit always brings with it, enabled him to conceal 
from himself as well as from others the logical result of his 
larinciples. And we do not wonder even when we find him 
treating as a “ miserable ” the philosopher who tore away 
the veil. 

Malebranche saw “ all things in God.” In other words, he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought 
is the expression, not of the nature of the individual sub- 
ject as such, but of a universal life in which he and all 
other- rational beings partake. “ No one can feel my 
individual pain ; every one can see the truth which I con- 
template — why is it so ? The reason is that my pain is a 
modification of my substance, but truth is the common 
good of all spirits."^ This idea is ever present to Male- 
branche, and is repeated by him in an endless variety of forms 
of expression. 'Thus, like Des Cartes, but' with more deci- 
sion, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to the 
idea of the finite. “ AVe conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking 
whether it be finite or no. But in order that we may 
think of a finite being, we must necessarily cut off or 
deduct something from the general notion of being, which 
consequently we must previously possess. Thus the mind 
does not apprehend anything whatever, except in and 
fhrougli the idea that it has of the infinite ; and so far is A 
from being the case that this idea is formed by the confused 
assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the philo- 
sophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participations in the general idea of the 
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infinite, just as God does not derive His being from the crea- 
tures, but all the creatures are imperfect participations of 
the divine Beiiig.”^ Again, lie tells us, in the same chapter, 
that “ when we wish to think of any particular thing, we 
first cast our view upon all being, and then apply it to the 
consideration of the object in question. IVe could not 
desire to see any particular object unless we saw it already 
ill a confused and general way, and as there is nothing 
which we cannot deoire to see, so all objects must be in a 
manner jiresent to our spirit." Or, as he puts it in another 
place, “ our mir'd would not be capable of representing to 
itself the generai ideas of genera and species if it did not 
see all things as contained in one; for every creature being 
ail individual we cannot say that we are apprehending 
any created thing when we think the general idea of a 
triangle" The main idea that is e.vpres3ed in all these 
flilferent ways is simply this, that to determine any 
individual object as such, we must relate it to, and distin- 
guish- it from, the whole of which it is a part ; and that, 
therefore, thought could never apprehend anything if it did 
not bring with itself the idea of the intelligible world as a 
unity. Hes Cartes had already expressed this truth in his 
Medllulions, but he had deprived it of its full significance 
by making a distinction between the being and the idea of 
God, the former of which, in his view, was only the cause 
of the latter. Halebranche detects this error, and denies 
that there is any idea of the infinite, whicli is a somewhat 
crude way of saying that there is no division between the 
idea of the infinite and its reality. What lieid a-sserted of 
the e.'iternal world, that it is not represented by an idea in 
our minds, but is actually present to them, ilalebranche 
asserted of God. Ho individual thing, he tells us — and an 
ideals but an individual thing — could represent the infinite. ,! 
On tlic contrary, all individual things are repre.sented 
through the infinite Being, wlio contains them all in His 
sub.itance tvh efficace, et ]/ar conmjrjuence Iris hUelliijibler 
We kiiov/ God by himself, material things only by their 
ideas in God, for they are “ unintelligible in themselves, 
and we can see them only in the being who contains them 
in an intelligible niaiuier.” And thus, unless we in some 
way “saw God, we should be able to see nothing else.” 
The vision q/God or m God, therefore, is an “intellectual 
intuition” in wliicli seer and seen, ktiower and known, are 
one. Our knowledge of things hi our participation in God’s 
knowledge of them. When we have gone so far witli 
Malebranehe, we are tempted to ank why he does not follow 
out his thought to its natural conclusion. If the idea of 
God is not separable from His existence, if it is througli 
the idea of Him that all things are known, and through 
His existence that all things are, then it would seem 
necessarily to follow that our consciousness of God is but 
a part of God’s consciousness of Himself, that our con- 
sciousness of self and other things is but God’s consciousness 
of them, and lastly, that there is no exi.stence either of 
ourselves or ctlier things except in this consciousness. To 
understand Mfdebrancho is mainly to underotand how he 
stopped siiovt of results that seemed to lie so directly in 
the line of his thought. 

To begin with the last point, it is easy to see that 
ilalebranche only asserts unity of idea and reality in 
God, to deny it everywhere else, which v/ith him is 
equivalent to asserting it in general and denying it^ in 
particular. To him, as to Des Cartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute, ilaterial things 
cannot come into our minds nor can our minds go out of 
themselves jtour se protaener daws les cieux? Hence they 
are in themselves absolutely unknown; they are known 
only in God, in whom are their ideas, and as these ideas 


again are quite distinct from the reality, they '-'mirdit be 
presented to the mind without anything existing." ° That 
they exist ORt of God in another manner than the intellirdblo' 
manner of their e.xistence in God, i.s explained by a mere 
act of His will, that is, it is not explained at all. Thou-h 
we see all things in God, therefore, there is no connection 
between His existence and theirs. The “ world is not a 
necessary emanation of divinity ; God is perfectly seif- 
sufiicient, and the idea of the infinitely jierfect Bein" can 
be conceived quite apart from any other. The existence 
of the creatures is due to the free decrees of God.”‘ 
Malebranehe, therefore, still treats of external things as 
“ things in themselves,” which have an existence apart°from 
thought, even the divine thought, though it is only in and 
through the divine thought they can be known by us. 
“To see the material world, or rather to judge that it e-xists 
(since in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God 
should reveal it to us, for we cannot see the result of His 
arbitrary will through necessary reason.” ^ 

But if we know external things only through their idea 
ill God, how do we know ourselves 1 Is it also through 
the idea of us in God 1 Here we come upon a point in 
which ilalebranche diverges veiy far from his master. 
Wc do not, he says, properly hiovj ourselves at all, as we 
know God or even e.xtemal objects. We are conscious of 
ourselves by inner sense {sentimmtinlirieiir), and from this 
we know that ive are, but we do not knov/ what we are. 
“ We know the existence of our soul more distinctly than 
of our body, but we have not so perfect a knowledge of our 
soul as of our body.” This is .shown by the fact that from 
our idea of body as extended substance, ive can at once see 
wliat are its possible modifications. In other words, we 
only need the idea of extended substance to see that there 
is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable. The whole of geometry is but a 
development of what is given already in the conception of 
e.xten3ion. But it is not so with our consciousness of self, 
which does not enable us to .say prior to actual e.xperience 
what sensations or passions are possible to us. We only 
know what heat, cold, light, colour, hunger, anger, and 
desire are by feeling them. Our knowledge extends as far 
as our experience and no further. Kay, we Lave good 
reason to believe that many of these modifications exist in 
our soul only by reason of its accidental association with a 
body, and that if it were freed from that body it would ho 
capable of far other and higher e.xperieuce3. “ We know 
by feeling that our soul is great, but perhaps we know 
almost nothing of what it is in itself.” The infermations 
of sense have, as Des Cartes taught, only a practical but 
no theoretical value ; they tell us nothing of the external 
world, the real nature of which we know not through touch 
and taste and sight, but only through our idea of extended 
substances ; while of the nature of the soul they do not 
tell us much more than that it exists and that it is not 
material. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions. It is clear 
from these statements that by sdf-consciousness Male- 
branche means consciousness of desires and feelings, which 
belong CO the individual as such, and not consciousness of 
.self as thinking. He begins, in fact, where Des Cartes 
ended, and identifies the consciousness of self as thinking, 
and so transcending the limits of its own particular being, 
with the consciousness or idea of God, And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense, and the consciousness 
of the infinite in thought, or in other words, between the 
consciousne-ss of the universal and the consciousness of tiie 
individual, he sees no connection.^ Malebranehe is just one 
step from the pantheistic conclusion that the corisc!oii3Ee:..> 
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of finite individuality as such is illusoi'}', and that as all 
bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, so all souls 
are but modes of one infinite thought. But while he will- 
ingly accepts this result in regard to matter, his religious 
feelings prevent him from accepting it in relation to mind. 
He is driven, therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that 
sense and feeling, through which in his view we apprehend 
the finite as such, give us true though imperfect knowledge 
of the soul, while the knowledge they give us of body is 
not only imperfect but false.^ Thus the finite spirit is still 
allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, though 
it holds its substantial existence on a precarious tenure. ^ It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, 
whose attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ide.as 
are living things, and often remould the minds that admit 
them in spite of the greatest resistance of dead custom and 
traditionary belief . In the gnasp of a logic that overpowers 
him the more easily that he is unconscious of its tendency, 
^tlalebranche is brought within one step of the pantheistic 
conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and priestly train- 
ing can do, is ./list to save him from denial of the person- 
ality of man. 

But even this denial is noc the last word of pantheism. 
When the principle that the finite is known only in relation 
to the infinite, the individual only in relation to the uni- 
versal, is interpreted as meaning that the infinite and 
universal is complete in itself without the finite and 
individual, when the finite and individual is treated as a 
mere accidental existence due to the “ arbitrary will of 
God," it ceases to be possible to conceive even God .as a 
spirit. Did Malebrauche realize what ho was saying when 
he declared that God was “ being in general," but not any 
particular being 1 At any rate we can see that the same 
logic that leads him almost to deny the reality of finite 
beings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in some- 
thing more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to 
know God as he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstmet 
from self-consciousness, for self-consciousness has a nega- 
tive element in it that is something definite and therefore 
limited 1 We do not wonder, therefore, when we find 
Malebrauche saying that reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that lie is an infinitely perfect being, 
and that he must be conceived rather as a S2)irit than as a 
body simidy because spirit is more perfect than body. 
“ When we call God a spirit, it is not so much to show 
positively what he is, as to signify that he is not material.” 
But as we ought not to give him a bodily form like man’s, 
so we ought not to think of his siiirit as similar to our 
own spirits, although we can conceive nothing more i)crfect. 
“ It is necessary rather to believe that as he contains in 
himself the properties of matter without being material, so 
he^ comprehends in hinrself the 2)crfections of created 
spirits without being a S2)irit as wo alone can conceive 
spirits, and that his true name is “ He who is," i.e., Being 
without restriction. Being infinite and universal.’’^ Thus 
the essentially self-revealing God of Christianity gives way 
to pure spirit, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and 
incomjrreliensible substance of which wo can say nothin" 
but that it is. The divine substance contains in it, indeed! 
everything that is in creation, but it contains them emmenler 
m some incompS-ehensible form that is reconcilable with its 
infinitude. But_ we have no adequate name by which to 
call It except Being. The curious inetaphysic of theology 
by which, in his later writings, Malebrauche tried to make 
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Malebrauche had some indistinct sense of the necessity of 
reconciling his philosojihy with his theology • but it shows 
also the necessarily artificial nature of the combination. 
The result of the union of such incongruous elenienfs was 
something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There wa.s another doctrine of Malebrauche which 
brought him into trouble with the theologians, and which 
was the main subject of his long controveray with ArnaulJ. 
This was his denial of particular providence. As Leibnitz 
maintained that this is tlio he.-st of all possible worlds, and 
that its evils are to be exidaincd by the negative nature of 
the finite, so Malebraneliu,witli a slight change of exinesaion, 
derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to 
act by any but universal laws, and these universal laws 
necessarily involve particular evil consequences, though 
their ultimate result is the highest possible good. The 
question why there should be any particular existence, any 
existence but God, seeing such existence necessarily involves 
evil, remains insoluhle so long as the purely pantheistic 
view of God is maintained; and it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no 
Iiarticuhir volitions. To the coarse and anthropomor^iliic 
conception of particular iirovideuco Malebrauche may be 
right in objecting, but on the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that any theory in which the universal is absolutely 
opjiosed to the particular, the infinite to the finite, is 
unchristian as well ns uin>hilo.Hoi)hical. For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there seem to be only two possible 
alternatives open to thought ; either the particular aud 
finite must bo tre.ited as something independent of the 
universal and infinite, which involves an obvious coutnadic- 
tion, or else it must bo regarded as absolute nonentity. 
We find Malebrauche doing the one ortho other as occasion 
requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man’s will 
on the ground that the universal will of God does not 
comiiletely determine the j>articular volitions of man; and 
then becoming conscious of the difiiculty involved in this 
conception, ho tries, like Des Cartes, to exidain the 
jiarticular will as something merely negative, a defect, and 
not a positive existence. 

But to understand fully Malubranche's view of freedom 
aud the ethical system connected witli it, we must notice 
an important alteration which ho makes in the Cartesian 
theory of tlic relation of will and intelligence. To Des 
Cartes, as we have seen, the ulliniato essence of mind lay 
ill pure abstract self-determination or will, and hence he 
based even moral aud intellectual truth on the arbitrary 
decrees of God. AVith Malebrauche, on the other hand, 
abstraction goes a stej) further; aud the absolute is sought 
not in the subject as ojiposed to the object, not in pure 
formal aelf-determinatiou as opposed to that which is 
determined, but in a unity that transcends this difference. 
With him, therefore, will ceases to bo regarded as the 
essence of intelligence, and sinks into a property or 
seiiavablo attribute of it. As we can conceive an extended 
substance without actual movement, so, he says, we ceu 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition. But 
“matter or extension without motion would bo entirely 
useless aud incapable of that variety of forms for which it 
is made ; and . wo cannot, therefore, suppose, that an all- 
wiso Being would create it in this way. In like manner, 
if a siiiritual or thinking substance ^Yere without will, it is 
clear that it would be quite useless, for it would not e 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, aud woul 
not love the good for which it is made. We cannot 
fore conceive an intelligent being so to fashion it.’’^ bloy 
God need not bo concsived as creating at all, for he is sc 
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Buflicieiit; but if be be a creatoi’ of spirits, be must create 
them for bimselh “ God cannot will that there should 
exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him less 
than any other good.”^ The craving for good in general, 
for an absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that 
is common to all “ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and 
the damned all alike love God with this love.” Out of 
this love of God arises the love wo have to ourselves and 
to others, which are the natural inclinations that belong to 
aU created spirits. For these inclinations are but . the 
elements of the love which is in God, and which therefore 
ho inspires in all his creatures “/f saime, il nous 
aUne, il aime toutes scs creatures ,* il ne fail done point 
d’esprits qn’il ne les ports d- Vaimer, a s’amer, et a 
aimer toutes les creatures.”- Stripping this thought of 
its theological vesture, what is e.vpressed here is simply 
that as a spiritual being each man is conscious of his 
own limited and individual e.xistence, as well as of the 
limited and individual existence of other beings like 
himself, only in relation to the whole in which the}' are 
parts, so he can find his own good only in the good of the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with himself so long as he 
rests in any good short of that. His love of happiness, 
his natural inclinations both selfish and social, rna}' he 
therefore regarded as an undeveloped form of the love of 
God; and the ideal state of his inclinations is that in 
which the love of self and of others are explicitly referred to 
that higher affection ; or in which his Jove does not proceed 
from a part to the whole, but from the whole to the parts. 
The que.stion of morals to Jfalehranche is the question 
how these natural inclinations arc related to the particular 
passions. .Sensation and passion arise out of the connec- 
t/on of body and soul, and their use is only to urge us to 
attend to the wants of the former. Wo can scarcely hear 
without a smile tho simple monastic legend which iilale- 
hranche weave.s together about tlie original nature of the 
passions and their alteration by the Fall “It is visibly 
a disorder that a spirit capable of knowing and loving God 
should he obliged to occupy it.self with the needs of the 
body.” “A being altogether occupied with what pa-sses in 
his body and with the infinity of objects that surround it, 
cannot be thinking on the things that are truly good.”-* 
Hence the necessity of an immediate and instinctive warn- 
ing from the senses in regard to tho relations of things to 
our organism, and also of pains and pleasures which may 
induce us to attend to this wariiiiig. “ .Sensible plea.surc 
i.s the mark that nature has attached to the use of certain 
things in order that without having the trouble of e,\'amin- 
ing them by reason, we may employ them for the preserva- 
tion of the body, but not in order that we may love them.”-* 
Till the Fall the mind was merely united to the body, not 
subjected to it, and tho influence of these plc.aHure3 and 
pains wa-s only such as to make men attejid to their bodily 
wants, blit not to occupy the mind, or fill it tvith .sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemplation of that 
which is really good. Our moral aim should therefore he 
to restore this state of things, to weaken our union with 
the body and strengthen our union with God. And to 
encourage us in pursuing this aim we liave to remember 
that union with God is natural to the spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is 
artificial, the couditiou of subjection to the body is wholly 
unnatural to it. Onr primary tendency is towards the 
.supreme good, aud we only love the objects of our passions 
in so far as we “ determine towards particular, and there- 
fore fake goods, the love th.at God gives us for himself.” 
The search for happiness is really the search for God in 
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disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with which 
inen rash from one finite good to another, is a proof that 
they were made for the infinite. Furthermore, this natural 
love of God, or inclination for good in general, “ gives us 
the power of suspending our consent in regard to those 
particular goods which do not satisfy it,” “ If we refuse 
to be led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises froni and always tends to confirm 
our union with the body, and wait for the light of reason 
which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with God, we have done all that is in our power, the vest 
is God’s work. “If we only judge precisely of that which 
we see clearly, we shall never be deceived. For then it 
will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges ill us,” And as our love, even of particular 
goods, is a confused love of the supreme good, so the clear 
vision of God inevitably brings with it the love of Him. 
“We needs rnustlove the highest when we see it.” When 
it is the divine reason that speaks in us it is the divine 
love that moves us, “the same love wherewith God loves 
himself and the things he lias made,” ^ 

The general result of the ethics of llalehranche is ascetic. 
The passions like the senses have no relation to the higher 
life of the soul ; their value is only in relation to the union 
of .soul and body, a union which is purely accidental or 
due to the arbitrary will of God. As Pericles said of 
women that the less they were heard of in public for good 
or evil the better, so Malebranche would say of tho sensa- 
tions and passions, that the more silently they discharge 
their provisional function, aud the less they disturb or 
interfere with the pure activity of spirit, the more nearly 
they aijproach to tlie only perfection tliat is possible for 
them. Their ideal state is to remain or become again 
simple instincts that act mechanically like the circulation 
of the blood. Universal light of reason casts no ray into 
the obscurity of sense ; its universal love cannot embrace 
any of the objects of particular passion. It is indeed 
recognized by Malebranclie that sensation in man is mixed 
with thought, that the passions in him are forms of the love 
of good in general. But this union of the rational with 
the sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion 
which is to bo cleared up, not in a higher unity of the two 
elements, but simply by the withdrawal of the spirit from 
contact with that which darkens and defiles it. Of a trans- 
formation of sense into thought, of pas-sion into duty,’ — 
an elevation of the life of sense fill it becomes the emhodi- 
mentaud expression of the life of reason, — Malebranche has 
no conception. Hence tho life of reason turns with him to 
mysticism in theory and to asceticism in practice. His 
universal is abstract and opposed to the particular ; instead 
of explaining it, it explains it away. A certain tender 
beauty as of twilight is sjiread over the world as we view 
it through the eyes of this cloistered jihilosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softness and ideality of the 
picture is due to tho gathering darkness. Abstraction seems 
only to bo purifying, and not destroying, till it has done its 
perfect work. Malebranche conceived hirn-self to be present- 
ing to the world only the jiurest and most refined expres.sion 
of Christian ethic.s and theology. But if we obey his own 
continual advice to think clearly and distinctly, if we divest 
his system of all the sensuous and imaginative forms in 
which he has clothed it, 'and reduce it to_ the naked 
simplicity of its central thought, what we find is not a God 
that reveals Himself in the finite and to the finite, but tho 
absolute substance whicli has no revelation, and whose 
existence is the negation of all .but itself. Tims to tear 
away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, simifier, 
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and fi-eei- spirit,— a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger 
“faith, in the whispers of the lonely muse’ of speculation 
than Malebranche. 

It is a remark of Hegel’s that Spinoza, as a Jew, first 
brought into European thought the idea of an absolute 
unity in which the difl'ereuce of finite and infinite is lost. 
Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is 
distinguished from that of Des Cartes were due to the direct 
influences of Jewish writers liko ilaimonides, Gersonides, 
and Chasdai Creskas, rather than to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian ideas. And it is undoubtedly true tliat 
many points of similarity with such writers, reaching down 
even to verbal coincidence, may be detected in the works 
of Spinoza, although it is not so easy to determine how 
much he owed to their teaching. His own view of his 
obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that while 
iu his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against Des 
Cartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines.” 

“ Quod qiudani Ilebrworum quasi per nehulam vulisse 
videntur qui scilicet statuunt Deum Dei iutelUctuni resquc 
ab ipso intellectas unuiii et idem esse.’’^ It may be that 
the undeveloped pantheism and rationalism of the Jewish 
philosophers had a deeper influence than he himself was 
aware of, iu emancipating him from the traditions of the 
synagogue, and giving to his mind its first plulosophical 
bias. In his earlier work there are Heo-Platouic ideas and ; 
expressions which iu the Ethics are I'ojceted or remoulded ‘ 
into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all, has little more than a biographi- 
cal interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are few 
diflerences from Des Cartes which cannot bo traced to the 
necessary development of Cartesian principles; and the 
comparison of Malebranche shows that the development 
might take place mider the most diverse intellectual con- 
ditions. What is most remarlrable in Spinoza is just the 
freedom aud security with which these principles are 
followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
his breach with Judaism completely isolated him from 
every influence but that of the thought that possesses him. 
And no scruple or hesitation, no respect for the institutions 
or feelings of his time interferes with his speculative con- 
sequence. He exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a 
mind without superstitions, which has freed itself from all 
but reasoned and intelligent convictions, or, iu the Cartesian 
phrase, “clear and distinct ideas;” aud when he fails, it is 
not by any inconsistency, or arbitrary stopping short of the 
necessary conclusions of his logic, but by the essential 
defect of his principles. 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and 
after the manner of Euclid, places at the head of each book 
of his Ethics a certain number of definitions, axioms, aud 
postulates which are supposed to be iutuitively certain, aud 
to form a sufficient basis for all that follows. Altogether 
there are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and ei"ht 
postulates. If Spinoza is regarded as the most conse- 
quent of philosojjhers it cannot be because he has based his 
system upon so many fragmentary views of truth' ; it must 
be because a deeper unity has been discerned in the system 
than IS visible on the first aspect of it. We must, therefore 
to a certain extent distinguish between the form and the 
■matter of his thought, though it is also true that the 
uelective form itself involves a defect in the matter. 
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What iu the first instance recommends the geometrical 
method to Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and 
the necessity of its sequence, but, so to speak, its dis- 
interestedness. Confusion of thought arises from the fact 
that ive put ourselves, our desires and feelings and interests 
into our view of things ; that we do not regard them as 
they are in themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is some relation to ourselves by 
which they may be explained. For this reason, he says, 
“ the truth might for ever have remained hid from the 
human race, if mathematics, which looks not to the final 
cause of figures, but to their essential nature aud the 
properties involved in it, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them.” To uuderstand things is to see 
how all that is true of them flows from the clear and 
distinct idea expressed in their definition, and ultimately, 
it is to see how all truth flows from the essentia Dei as all 
geometrical truth flows from the idea of quantity. To take 
a mathematical view of the universe, therefore, is to raise 
ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency of 
things, above the fears aud hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. “ When I turned my mind to this 
subject,” he says in the beginning of his treatise on politics, 
“ I did not propose to myself any novel or strange aim, but 
simply' to demonstrate by certain and indubitable reason 
those things which agree best with practice. And in order 
that I might impure into the matters of this -science with 
the same freedom of mind with which we are wont to treat 
lines and surfaces in mathematics, I determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but .simply to 
understand them ; aud to contemplate their affections aud 
passions, such as love, hale, anger, envy, arrogance, pity, 
and all other ilLsturbanccs of soul not as vices of human 
nature, but a.s properties pertaining to it in the same way 
as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of the 
atmosphere. For these, though troublcaome, are yet 
necessary, and have certain causes through which we may 
come to understand them, and thus, by contemplating them 
in their truth, gain for our minds as much joy as^ by the 
knowledge of things that arc pleasing to the senses.” All 
our errors as to the nature of things arise from our judging 
them from the point of view of the part aud not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation 
to our own individual being, and not from a point of view 
determined by the nature of the things themselves ; or, to 
put the same thing iu another way, from the point of view 
of sense aud imagination, and not from the point of view 
of intelligence, ilathematics shows us the inadequacy of 
such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, aud when it presents these things to us as objects 
of nuiveraal intelligence apart from all special relation to 
our individual feelings. Aud Spinoza only' wishes that 
the same universality and freedom of thought which belongs 
to mathematics, because its objects do not interest the 
passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition 
of the philosopher’s being ; he must get beyond the illusion 
of sense aud passion that makes our own lives so supremely 
important and interesting to us simply because they are 
our own. He must look at the present as it were through 
an inverted telescope of reason, that will reduce it to its 
due proportion and place in the sum of things. To the 
heat of passion aud the higher heat of imagination, Spinoza 
has only' one advice, — “Acquaint y'ourself with God and 
be at peace.” Look not to the particular but to the 
univeraal, view things not under the form of the finite and 
temporal, but sub quadam specie aterniiatis. 

The illusion of the finite, — the illusion of sense, imagi- 
nation, aud passion, which, in Bacon’s language, tends to 
1 make men judge of things ex analogia hominis and not "J- 
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analogia universi, which raises the individual life, and even 
the present moment of the individual life, with its pairing 
feelings, into the standard for measuring the universe, — 
this' in the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of ‘all error and 
evil to man. On the other hand, his highest good is to 
live the universal life of reason, or what is the same thing, 
to view all things from their ' centre in God, and to be 
moved only by the passion for good in general, “the 
intellectual love of Goi” In the treatise JDe Emendatione 
Intellectus, Spinoza takes up this contrast in the first 
instance from its moral side. “ All our felicity or infelicity 
is founded on the nature of the object to which we are 
joined by love.” To love the things that perish is to be in 
continual trouble and disturbance of pa.ssion ; it is to be 
full of envy and hatred towards others who possess them ; 
it is to be ever striving after that which, when we attain 
it, does not satisfy us; or lamenting over the lo.ss'of that 
which inevitably passes away from us ; only “ love to 
an object that is infinite and eternal feeds the soul with a 
changeless and unminglcd joy.” But again our love rests 
upon our knowledge ; if we saw things as they really are 
we should love only the highest object. It is because 
sense and imagination give to the finite an independence 
and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we waste 
our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first 
step towards truth is to understand our error, so Spinoza 
proceeds to explain the defects of common sense, or in 
other words, of that first and unreflected vie^v of the world, 
which he, like Plato, calls opinion. Opinion is a kind of 
knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and partly from 
■experientia vuga. It consists of vague and general concep- 
tions of thing.s, got either from the report of others or from 
an experience which has not received any special direction 
from intelligence. The mind that has not got beyond the 
stage of opinion takes things as they present themselves 
in its individual experience; and its beliefs grow up by 
association of whatever happens to have been found to- 
gether in that e.xperience. And an the combining principle 
of the elements of opinion is individual and not universal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and 
accidental. It does not see things in their connection with 
the unity of the whole, and hence it cannot see them in 
their true relation to each other. “I assert cxpre.ssly,” 
says >Spinoza, “that the mind has no adequate conception 
■either of itself or of external tliing.s, but only a confused 
knowledge of them, so hmg as it perceives them only in 
the common order of nature, i.e., so long as it is externally 
determined to contemplate this or tiiat object by the 
accidental concourse of things, and so long as it is not 
■internally determined by the unity of thought in which 
it considers a number of things to understand their agree- 
ments, differences, and contradictions.”^ 

Tliere are two kinds of errors which arc usually sup- 
posed to exclude each other, but which Spinoza finds to be 
united in opinion. These are the errors of abstraction and 
imagination ; the former explains its vice by defect, the 
latter its vice by excess. On the one hand, opinion is 
■abstract and one-sided ; it is defective in knowledge and 
takes hold of things only at one point. On the other hand, 
and just because of this abstractne.ss and one-.sidedne.s3, 
it is forced to give an artificial completeness and inde- 
pendence to that which is essentially fragmentary and 
dependent. The word abstract is misleading, in so far os 
we are wont to associate with abstraction the idea of g 
mental effort by which parts, are separated from a given 
whole ; but it may be applied without violence to any 
imperfect conception, in which things that are really 
alements of a greater whole are treated as if they were res 
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compleice, ■■ independent objects, complete in themselves. 
And in this sense the ordinary consciousness of man is 
often the victim of abstractions when it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. The essences and 
substances of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot 
think these notions clearly without seeing that they are 
only abstract elements of reality, and that they have a 
meaning only in relation to the other elements of it. But 
common sense remains unconscious of its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the 
fraginentary and limited, and so makes it possible to con- 
ceive it as an independent reality. Pure intelligence seeing 
the part as it is in itself could never see it but as a part. 
Thought, when it rises to clearness and distinctness in 
regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
, to other finite objects and to the whole, — must discern, in 
Spinozistic language, that it is “ modal ” and not “ real.” 
But though it is not possible to think the part as a whole 
it is pos.sible to picture it as a whole. The limited image 
that fills the mind’s eye seems to need nothing else for its 
reality. We cannot think a house clearly and distinctly in 
all the connection of its parts with each other, without 
seeing its necessary relation to the earth on which it stands, 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, (fee. The very circum- 
stances by which the possibility of such _an existence is 
explained make it impossible to conceive it apart from 
other things. But nothing hinders me to rest on a house 
as a complete picture by itself. Imagination represents 
things in the externality of space and time, and is subjected 
to no other conditions but those of space and time. Hence 
it con begin anywhere, and stop anywhere. For the same 
cause it can mingle and confuse together all manner of 
inconsistent forms — can imagine a man with a horse’s head, 
a candle blazing in vacuo, a speaking tree, a man changed 
into an animal. There may be elements, in the nature of 
these things that ivouIJ prevent such combinations; but 
these elements are not necessarily pre.sent to the ordinary 
consciousness, the abstractness of whoso conceptions leave.-* 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental 
association. To thought in this stage anything is possible 
that can be pictured. On the other hand, as knowledge 
advances, this freedom of combination becomes limited, 
“ the less the mind understands and the more it perceives, 
the greater is its power of fiction, and the more it under- 
stands, the narrower is the limitation of that power. For 
just as in the moment of consciousness we cannot imagine 
that we do not think, so after -we have apprehended the 
nature of body, we cannot conceive of a fly of infinite size, 
and after we know the nature of a soul we cannot think of 
it as a square, though we may use the words that express 
these ideas. "2 Thus, according to Spinoza, the range of 
possibility narrows as knowledge widens, until to perfected 
knowledge possibility is lost in necessity. 

From these considerations, it follows that all thought is 
imperfect that stops short of the absolute unity of all 
things. Our first imperfect notion of things as isolated 
from each other, or connected only by co-existence and 
succession, is a mere imagination of things. It is a fictitious 
substantiation of isolated moments in the eternal Being. 
Knowledge, so far as it deals with the finite, is engaged in 
a continual process of self-correction which can never be 
completed, for at every step there is an element of falsity, 
ill so far as the mind rests in the contemplation of a certain 
number of the elements of the world, as if they constituted 
a complete whole by themselves, whereas they are only a 
part, the conception of which has^ to be modified at the 
next step of considering its relation to the other parts. 
•Thus we rise from individuals of the first to indi^iiduals of 
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tile second order, and we cannot stop short of the idea of 
“ all nature as one individual whose parts vary through 
an infinite number of inodes, without change of the whole 
individual.” 1 At first we think of pieces of matter as 
independent individuals, either because we can picture them 
separately, or because they preserve a certain proportion 
or relation of parts through their changes. But on fni'ther 
consideration, these apparent substances sink into inodes, 
each of which is dependent on all the others. All nature 
is bound together by necessary law, and not an atom could 
be other than it is without the change of the whole world. 
Hence it is only in the whole world that there is any true 
individuality or substance. And the same principle 
ap[)lies to the minds of men. Their individuality is a 
mere semblance caused by our abstraction from their con- 
ditions. Isolate the individual man, and he will not display 
the character of a thinking being at all. His whole 
spiritual life is bound up with his relations to other minds, 
past and present. He has such a life, only in and 
through that universal life of which he is so infinitesimal 
a part that his own contribution to it is as good as nothing. 
•• Fis qua, homo in existendo per several limitata est, et 
a potentia causarum externarum infinite superatur." - 
What can be called his own 1 His body is a link in a 
cyclical chain of movement which involves all the matter 
of the world, and which as a whole remains without change 
through all. His mind is a link in a great movement of 
thought, which makes him the momentary organ and 
expression of one of its phases. His very consciousness 
of self is marred by a false abstraction, above which he 
must rise ere he can know himself as he really is. 

“ Let us imagine,” says Spinoza in his fifteenth letter, 
“ a little worm living in blood which has vision enough to 
discern the particles of blood, lymph, Ac., and reason 
enough to observe how one particle is repelled by another 
with which it comes into contact, or communicates a part 
of its motion to it. Such a worm would live in the blood 
as we do in this part of the universe, and would regard 
each particle of it, not as a part, but as a whole, nor could 
it know how all the parts are influenced by the universal 
nature of the blood, and are obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to each other as is required by that nature, so that 
they co-operate together according to a fixed law. For if 
we suppose that there are no causes outside of the blood 
wljich could communicate new motions to it, and no space 
beyond the blood, nor any other bodies to which its par- 
ticles could transfer their motion, it is certain that the 
blood as a whole wmuld always maintain its present state, 
and its particles would suffer no other variations than 
those which m.ay be inferred from the given relation of 
the motion of blood to lymph, chyle, &c. And thus in 
that case the blood would require to be considered always 
as a whole and not as a part. But since there are many 
other causes which influence the laws of the nature of 
blood, and are in turn influenced thereby, other motions 
and other variations must arise in the blood which are not 
. due to the proportion of motion in its constituents but 
.also to the relation between that motion and external 
causes. And therefore we cannot consider the blood as a 
whole, but only as a part of a greater whole.” 

Now we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all 
natural bodies^ in the same manner in which we have 
thought of this blood,^ for all bodies the surrounded by 
other bodies, and reciprocally determine and are deter- 
mined by them, to exist and operate in a fi.xed and definite 
way so as to preserve the same ratio of motion and rest 
in the whole universe. Hence it foUows that every body, 
11^0 far as it exists under a certain definite modification. 


ought to be considered as merely a part of the whole uni- 
verse, which agrees with its whole, and, thereby is ju 
intimate union with, all the other parts; and since the 
nature of the universe is not limited like that of the blood 
but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature with 
its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite 
number of ways, and compelled to pass through an infinity 
of variations. Moreover, when I think of the univeree as 
a substance, I conceive of a still closer union of each part 
with the whole ; for, as I have elsewhere shown, it is the 
nature of substance, to be infinite, and therefore every 
single part belongs to the nature of the corporeal substance 
so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con- 
ceived. And as to the human mind, I think of it also as 
of part of nature, for I think of nature as having in it an 
infinite power of thinking, which, as infinite, contains in 
itself the idea of all nature, and whose thoughts run 
parallel wuth all existence.” 

From this point of view it is obvious that our knowledge 
of things cannot be real and adequate, except in so far as 
it is determined by the idea of the whole, and proceeds from 
the whole to the parts. A knowledge that proceeds from 
part to part must always be imperfect ; it must remain 
external to its object, it must deal in abstractions or mere 
entia rationis, which it may easily be led to mistake for 
realities. Hence Spinoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason 
whose movement is regressive (from effect to cause, from 
variety to unity) from scientia hitaitiva, whose movement 
is progressive, which “ proceeds from the adequate idea 
of certain of God’s attributes to an adequate knowledge of 
the nature of things.” ^ The latter alone deserves to 
be called science in the highest sense of the term. For 
in order that our mind may correspond to the exemplar 
of nature, it must develop all its ideas from the idea that 
represents the origin and source of nature, so that that 
idea may' appear as the source of all other ideas.” '* 
The regressive mode of knowledge has its highest value in 
preparing for the progressive. The knowledge of the 
finite, ere it can become perfectly adequate, must be 
absorbed and lost in the knowledge of the infinite. In a 
remarkable passage in the Ethics, Spinoza declares that the 
defect of the common consciousness of men lies not so 
much in their ignorance, either of the infinite, or of the 
finite, as in their incapacity for bringing the two thoughts 
together, so as to put the latter in its proper relation 
to the former. All are ready to confess that God is the 
cause both of the existence and of the nature of things 


created, but they do not realize what is involved in this 
confession — and hence they treat created things as if they 
were substauces, that is, as if they were Gods. “ Thus 
while they are contemplating finite firings, they think of 
nothing less than of the divine nature; and again when 
they turn to consider the divine nature, they think of no- 
thing less than of their former fictions on which they have 
built up the knowledge of finite things, as if these things 
could contribute nothing to our understanding of the 
divine nature. Hence it is not wonderful that they are 
always contradicting themselves.” ® As Spinoza says else- 
where, it belongs to the very nature of the human mind 
to know God, for unless we know God, we could know 
nothing else. The idea of the absolute unity is involved 
in the idea of every particular thing, yet the generality of 
men, deluded by sense and imagination, are unable to bring 
this implication into clear consciousness, and hence their 
knowledge of God does not hiodify their view of the finite. 
It is the bushiess of philosophy to correct this defecc, to 
transform our conceptions of the finite by relating it to the 
infinite, to complement and complete the partial knowledge 
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praduclid by iiidividiud expui'iunco by bringing it into con- 
nection with the idea of the wliole. Aiid tho vital question 
which Spinoza himself prompts us to ask is how far and in 
what way this transformation is effected in the Spinozistic 
jiliilosophy. 

There are two great stops in tho transformation of Icnow- 
Icdgo by the idea of unity as tliat idea is conceived by 
Siiinoza. Tho (irst stop involves a change of the concep- 
tion of individual linito things by which they lose their 
individuality, tlioir character as iadepeudout substances, 
and como to bo regarded as modes of tho iniinite. But 
secomlly, this negation of tlio linito as such is not conceived 
as implying the negation of tho distinction between mind 
and matter. Mind and matter still retain that absolute 
opposition which they had in tho philosophy of Dos Cartes, 
oven after all limits have been removed. And therefore 
in order to reach tho ab.-olnto unity, and transcend the 
Cartesian dualism, a second step is neees.sary, by which 
tho independent .substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they arc reduced into attributes of tiie ono in- 
iinite substance. Let us c.xamino the.se steps 3ucce.ssivcly. 

Tho method hy whielt the linito is rcduceil into a mode 
of tho infinite has already been partially explained. Spinoza 
follows to its legitimate residt the metaphysical or logical 
principles of Dos Cartes and Malebraiiche. According to 
the former, as wo liave seen, the finito ])rcsnjiposes the inl’i- 
nite, and, indeed, so farms it is real, it ishlenticai with the inti- 
nite. Tiio intinile is absolute reality, because it is pure afiir- 
matioii, becauso it is that which nojaiionon nullum involvit. 
The finite is distingnhshcd from it simply by its limit, f.e., 
by its wanting .something which the intinito ha.-!. At this 
point Spinoza talces u[) the argument. If the infinite be 
tliu real, and tho linito, so far as it is distinguished there- 
from, the unreal, then tho supposed substantiality or 
individuality of finito beings is an illusion. In it.solf tho 
finite is but an abstraction, to which imagination has given 
an apparent independence. Ail liinitatimi or determina- 
tion is negative, and in order to api>iehend positive reality, 
wo must ah.siract from limit.s. By denying tho negative, 
wo reach the affirmative ; by annihilating finilnde iu our 
thought, anil so undoing tho ilhi.sory work of the imagina- 
tion, v.-e reach tho indeteniiiaato or unconditioned being 
which alone truly i.s. -Vll division, di.stinction, and rela- 
tion are but t-nlia rulinnu. luiiiiriiiiitiou and abstraction 
can give to thym, as they can give to mcro negation ami 
nothingness, “ u local habitation and a name,” but tliey 
have no olyeetive meaning, and in tho highe.st knowledge, 
in the scienfia {iUui(h\t, which deals only with reality, 
they mu.st entirely disappear, llenco to reach tho truth 
a.s to matter, we must free our.selves from all such idca-s as 
figure or number, measure or time, whieli imply tho 
suparatiou and relation of jiarls. Tims in his oOth 
letter, iu answer to somo (jueslion about figure, Spinoz.a 
says, “to prove tliaf figure is negation, and not anything 
positive. We need only consider that the whole of matter 
conceived indefinitely, or in its infinity, can have no figure; 
hut that figure bus a place only in finito or dcterniinato 
bodie.s. lie who says that ho jierceives figure, says only 
that he has before liis niiml a limited thing and tho manner 
in which it is limited. But this limitation does not per- 
tain to a thing in its ‘esse,’ but contrariwiso in its ‘non- 
c.Hse,’ (f.c., it .signifies, not that somo positive quality belongs 
to tho thing, but that .something is wanting to it). Since, 
then, figure is hut limitation, and limitation isbntnegathm, 
we cannot say that figure is anything.” Tho same kind 
of reasoning is elsewhere {EpUt. 29) ajiplied to solve tho 
difficulties eomieeted with the divisibility of space or exten- 
sion. Beally, according to Siiinoza, extension is indivi- 
Hiblo, though modally it is divi.siblc. In other word.s, parts 
lul inilnitina may he taken iu space by tho alwtractiug 
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mind, but these parts have no separate existence You 
cannot rend space, or take ono part of it out of its connec- 
tion with other parts. Hence arises tho impossibility of 
asserting either that there is an infinite number of parts 
iu space, or that there is not. The solution of tho anti- 
nomy is that neither alternative is true. There are many 
things qwM iiiUlo mnucro explkari possunt, and to 
understand these things wo must abstract altogether from 
tho idea of mimler. The contradiction arises entirely 
from the application of that idea to the infinite. We 
cannot say that .space has a linito numher of parts, for every 
finite .space must be conceived as itself included in infinite 
space. Yet, on the other hand, an infinite number is an ab- 
surdity; it is a number which is not a number. We escape 
the difficulty only when we see that number is a category in- 
applicable to the infinite, and this to Spinoza means that 
it is not applicable to reality, that it is merely an abstraction, 
or tins imai/inationis. 

Tho same method which solves tho difficulties comiected 
with tlic nature of matter is applied to mind. Hero also 
we reacli the reality, or thing in itself, by abstracting from 
all determination. All conceptions, therefore, that involve 
tho independence of tlie finite, nil conceptions of good, evil, 
freedom, and responsibility disappear. When Blyenburg 
accuses Spinoza of making God the author of evil, Spinoza 
answers that evil is an ens rationis that has no existence 
for God. “ Evil is not something positive, but a state of 
privation, and that not in relation to the divine, but 
.simply in relation to the human intelligence. It is a con- 
ception that arises from that generalizing tendency of our 
minds, which lead.s us to bring all beings that have the 
external form of man under ono and tho same definition, 
and to su])])ose that they are all equally capable of the 
highest perfection wo can deduce from such a definition.^ 
When, therefore, we find an individual whoso works arc 
not consistent with this perfection, straightway wo judge 
that ho is deprived of it, or that he is diverging from his 
own nature, — a judgment wo should never make if sve had 
not thus referred him to a general definition, and supposed 
him to be possessed of the iiaturo it defines. But since 
God does not know things abstractly, or througb such 
general definitions, and since there cannot bo more reality 
in things than the divine iutelligcnee and power bestows 
upon tbem, it manifestly follows that the defect which 
belongs to finite things, cannot bo called a privation in 
relation to the intelligence of God, but only in relation to 
the intelligence of man.’’^ Thus evil and good vanish 
when wo consider things sub specie teUrnikiiis, because 
they arc eategorie.s that imply a certain independence in 
finito beings. For the idea of a moral standard implies a 
relation of man to tlio absolute good, a relation of tho finite 
to tho infinite, in which tho finito is not siiiqffy lost 
and absorbed iu the iutiuitc. But Spinoza can admit no 
such relation. In tho presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, for it e.xists only by abstraction and negation ; 
or it seems to us to exist, not because of what is present 
to our thoughts, but because of what is not present to 
them. As wo think ourselves free because wo are conscious 
of onr actions bub not of their causes, so wo think that we 
have nil individual cxistciicu only becauso the infinite 
intolfigeuee is not wholly but only partially realized in us. 
But as wo cannot really divide space, tliough we can 
think of a part of it, so neither can wo place any real 
division in tho divine intelligence. In this way wo can 
midcrstaml how Spinoza is able to speak of the human 
mind as part of tho infinite thought of_ God, and of the 
hnman body as part of tho infinite e.xtonsion of God, while 
yet ho asserts that the divine substance is simple, and not 
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made up of parts. So far as they exist, they must he con- 
ceived as parts of the divine substance, but when we look 
directly at that divine substance, their separate existence 
altogether disappears. 

It has, however, been already mentioned that this 
ascending movement of abstraction, does not at once and 
dii-ectly bring Spinoza to the absolute unity of substance. 
The principle that “ determination is negation,” and that 
therefore the absolute reality. is to be found only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion; 
but the Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching 
it. Mind and matter are so absolutely opposed, that even 
when we take away all limit and determination from both, 
they still retain their distinctness. Raised to infinity, 
they still refuse to be identified. We are forced, indeed, 
to take from them their substantial or substantive existence, 
for there can be no other substance but God, who includes 
aU reality in himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common sirbstance, the difference of thought and ex- 
tension is insoluble. The independence of individual finite 
things disappears whenever we substitute thought for 
imagination, but even to pure intelligence, extension re- 
mains extension, and thought remains thought. Spinoza 
seems therefore reduced to a dilemma; he cannot surrender 
either the unity or the duality of things, yet he cannot 
relate them to each other. The only course left open to 
him is to conceive each attribute in its turn as the whole 
substance, and to regard their difference as the difference 
of expression As the patriarch was called by the two names 
of Jacob and Israel; under different aspects, each of which 
included the whole reality of the man, so our miurls appre- 
hend the absolute substance in two ways, each of which 
expresses its whole nature.^ In this way the extremes of 
absolute identity and absolute difference seem to be recon- 
ciled. There is a complete parallelism of thought and 
extension, ordo et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et 
co'iinexio rerim,- yet there is also a complete independence 
and absence of relation between them, for each is the 
whole. A thing in one expression cannot be related to 
itseK in another expression. Hence in so far as we look 
at the substance uuder the attribute of thought, we must 
take no account of extension, and in so far as we look at 
it under the attribute of extension, we must equally refuse 
to take any account of thought. This parallelism may be 
best illustrated by Spinoza’s account of the relation of the 
human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the body, and 
the body is the object of the soul, whatever is in the one really 
is in the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
does not imply any connexion The motions and changes 
of the body have to be accounted for partly by itself, 
partly by the influence of other bodies ; and the thoughts 
of the soul in like manner have to be accounted for partly 
by what God thinks as constituting the individual mind, and 
partly by what he thinks as constituting the minds of 
other individuals. But to accouut for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by 
thought, is to attempt to bridge the impassable gulf 
between thought and extension. It involves the double ab- 
surdity of accounting for a thing by itself, and of accounting 
for it by that which has nothing in common with it. 

In one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves 
tlie highest praise for that very characteristic which pro- 
bably excited most odium against it at the time it was 
first published, namely, its exaltation of matter. It is the 
mark of an imperfect spiritualism to hide its eyes from 
outward nature, and to shrink from the material as impure 
and defiling. But its horror and fear are proofs of weak- 
ness ; It flies from an enemy it cannot overcome. Spinoza’s 
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bold identification of spirit and matter, God and nature, 
contains in it the germ of a higher idealism than can be 
found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter. A system that begins 
by making nature godless, will inevitably end, as Schelhiu' 
once said, in maldng God unnatural. The expedients 
by which Des Cartes keeps matter at a distance from God, 
were intended to maintain liis pure spirituality ; but their 
ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of the spiritual 
nature to mere uill. As Christianity has its superiority 
over other religions in this, that it does not end uith the 
opposition of the human to the divine, the natural to the 
spiritual, but ultimately reconciles them, so a true idealism 
must vindicate its claims by absorbing materialism into 
itself. It was therefore a true instinct of philosophy that 
led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of spirit, and at 
the same time to protest against the Cartesian conception 
of matter as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from 
without. “ What were a God that only impelled the world 
from without 1 ” says Goethe. “ It becomes him to stir it by 
an inward energy, to involve nature in himself, himself in 
nature, so that that which lives and moves and has a being 
in him can never feel the want of his power or his spirit.” 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes sonie of the 
inconsequences of Des Cartes, ' the contradiction that was 
implicit in the Cartesian system between the duality and 
the unity^ the attributes and the substance, in his system 
becomes explicit. When so great emphasis is laid wporr- 
the unity of substance, it becomes more difficult to explain 
the difference of the attributes. The result is, that 
Spinoza is forced to account for it, not by the nature of 
substance itself, but by the nature of the intelligence to 
which it is revealed. “ By substance,” he says, “ I under- 
stand that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself. 
By attribute I understand the same thing, nisi quod 
attributum dicatur respectu intellectus subsfantice cei-tum 
talem naturam iribueydis.” ^ Hence we are uatumlly led 
with Erdmann to thinlc of the intelligence dividing the 
substance as a kind of prism that breaks the white light 
into different colours, through each of w’hich the same 
world is seen, only with a different aspect. But if the 
intelligence in itself is but a mode of one of the attributes, 
how can it be itself the source of their distinction 1 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and , 
almost in spite of his logical principles, two opposite concep-l 
tions of substance, between which he alternates without ever 
bringing them to a unity.. On the one hand, in accordance 
with the principle that determination is negation, substance 
must be taken as that which is utterly indeterminate, like 
the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can characterize 
only by denying of it everything that we assert of the 
finite. In this view, no predicate can be applied univocally 
to God and to the creatures; he differs from them, not only 
in existence, but in essence.'^ If we follow out this 
view to its legitimate result, God is withdrawn! into his 
own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes can be 
ascribed to him, except in respect of something else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects of our intelligence 
that he appears under different forms or ex 2 )ressions ; 
in himself he is pure being, without form or expressiou 
at all. But, on the other hand, it is to be observed, that 
while Spinoza really proceeds by abstraction and negation,' 
he does not meaji to do so. The abstract is to Ijim the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being in general, the conception that remains when 
we omit all that distinguishes the particulars, but the 
absolute totality of things conceived as a unity in which 
all particular existence is included and subordinated. 
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Ilciice at a ainglo atroko the imletcrniinate pasaea into tho 
inoat tlt'lu'-iiiiji;!!,. Being, tlio Being aith no uttributc.-i at 
ail into the Being coiiatitutud by an inlinito number 
of attribulea. And while, under tlie funner conception, 
t!io defect of our intelligence .seemed to be tiiat it divided 
the .sub.^tance, or .saw a dillorence of attribute.i in it.i 
aboolute unity, under the .second conception ita defect liea 
in it.i aj)pifbunding only two out of tho infinite multitude 
of tbe.se ntiiibufe.i. To do juatiee to .Spino.'a, therefore, wo 
uuLst ili-slinguish between the aeln.d vileet of hia logic and 
it.-j elFect :u lie conceived it. The actual elfeet of lii.a logic 
ia to dissolve all in the ultimate ab.stractiou of Being, from 
whicli V .-0 cm find fio wa}’ b.ick to tlio concrete. But hie 
intent w.i', .simply to relate all the p.irl.t to that ale.oliito 
unity which i.s the presiippiwition of all thouglit and being, 
and .-o to arrivu at tho nnot concrete and coni[i!ete idea of 
the re.dity of tiiinga. lie f.ub.ai to see what ia involved 
in hi.s own principle that detormin.ition w negation ; for if 
atiirmulion is im] u,sc,ib!e without neg.stioa, tlieii the attempt 
to divorce the two from cacli otlier, the attempt to lind a 
purely asiirm.uive being, mu.st neco's.trily end in tho 
liiresi of .ill akr.r.iciion.s being confii.ieii witli the unity of 
all thinc'. But even when tlm in'initc .sulwtaiice is deliued 
aa the negative of the finite, tho idea of the finite l>eeufne-i 
an e.s'eiui.!l elemcfit in the conception of the iidinite. 
Isveii tiie I'antlieist, who .saY.i t!i.it t!od ia wh.it linite 
thing's are not. in .spite of liim.self rccogni-roa tli.it God ha-s 
a rel.itiou to finite tiiing.-i. Finite things may in hi.s eve.s 
h.ive no jiioifive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
rjl.ition j it ia through their uvanc.-wcitceaml tnnisitiirifie.s.i, 
tiirough their fiolhtfignc.'-i, l!i.it tlie- eternal, tho infinite 
Rsiiity alone is reve.iled to him. .Spiima.i i.t quite cou.-.ciou.s 
of this proce.s--i, cuti.scioui tli.il lie re.iohi.i tlie aliirmation 
of .sills, I nice by a neg.iliou of tvli.it lie conceive.^ iw the 
purely iieg.itive and unreal e.\i.,tem;e of finite tliing-s, but 
Us be reg.irds the iLs-ertiou of the linite :u nicn-ly an illn.,ion 
<lue to <‘iif imagimition, .'O Im n.'.g.ird.c tiie correction of thia 
ilhidon, life negation of the linite a.i n movement of 
reilectioti which bclonga merely to our ititelligcnce, aiul 
h'ii n -tiiing to do with the tialure of .'lub.stance in it.-cif. 
We find the Hate fuiirm.itiou by the negation of the negative, 
bat in it-elf aliirmation ha.a no rcl.iiiun to ncg-ilioii, llcnce 
iu' j aiooluto being i.i tbe de.id ali al/.-url-ing .sub.,t.in<:e and 
not the hcK-reve.ding ,s]>irit. It i.v the being without 
determination, and not the being tliat dctcnnine.i itaelf. 
'i'iure i-i no reason in tlm nature of i,ub,t.mce wliy it 
jdiould have eitiicr attribute, i or niode.s; iicitbcr individual 
linite tilings nor the general dBtiuction of mind and matter 
can be dedmxd from it, Tim de-.ccmiing iiioveiiicnt of 
thouglit i.i not what .S'pimwa iiim.sclf .s.iid it ahould bo, an 
evolution, but aiinjily an oxleriial and cnijiiric.d procesa by 
wliicli the clcmcnt-f dropped in the a., rending movement of 
abstr.iction are taken up ag.iia with ;i merely nominal 
change. For tho .solo diircreiico in tlm concei»tion tif mind 
and in.itter !u well aa in tlie conception of individual miiul.i 
and bodies v.liieh ia niado by their reference to tho 
ide.t of God, ia that they lo.,e tiieir nub.-tantivo character 
and become atljectivc i. Ari.stolle objected to Plato liiut 
lii.a ideiui were merely atvOqTa <i!fn(i, that i.s, that lii.a 
idealiz-itioii of the world w.ui merely imperlicial, and left 
tho thing ; idealued very much what they were beforo to tho 
beii.siiou 1 coii.)eiou-me;‘.5 ; and tlm isamo may bo wiiil of 
.Spino/mG negation of llnito tliing.s. It w.m an externiil 
and imperfect negation, which did not traiiiiform tlm idea 
of the linite, but merely biib.stituted tho name.'iof attribntea 
and modei for tlio iiamea of general and imlividuid 
liiib.slancM, 

Thu aamo defective logic, by wliieli the niovenicnt of 
tlioiigbt in determining the bubatancu ia_ regarded iw 
ulttigether external to tho aiibatanco itaelf, iu tieen again 
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in ypinoza’a conceptiona of tho relatioiia of the attributes 
to each other. Ado[)ting tho Cane.aiaii opposition of mind 
and matter, ho does not see, any more than Dea Cartes 
that in their opposition thoy are correlative. Or if he did 
see it fiw seems po.s.siblo from a paa.sage in his earliest 
treatLae),* ho regarded tho correlation as merely subjective,, 
merely belonging to our thought. They are to him only 
tho two attributes which wo happen to know out of the 
inlinito number belonging to God. There is no necessity 
that the .sub.staneo should manife.st it.self in just these 
attributes and no others, for abstract substanco is equally 
rcceptivo of all determinations, and equally indiilerent to 
them all. Ju.st becaiibo tho unity is merely generic, the 
• liilerence.i arc accidental, and do not form by their union 
any comjileto whole, Ii Spinoza had .seen that matter in. 
itself B tho correlativo opposite of mind in it.self, he need 
not iiave .sought by ab.stnicting from the dilfereiicc of tlieso 
clement.i to reach a unity which is mmufested in that 
very dilfcreiice, and lii.s absolute would bavo been not 
substance but s[)irit. This idea he never reached, but we 
liud him appro.xinatiiig to it in two way.s'. On tlm one 
hand, he condemns tho C.irtc.7iaii conception of matter as 
Ii.U'.sivc and .'■elf-external, or inlinitely divi.siblc — a.s, in .short, 
tlm mere opposite of thought.- And .sunietimes he insists 
ou the par.illeli.-iin of exteii.sion and thought at the expense 
of their oppo.-,iii,in in a way that almost antieijiates the 
insertion by J.eibnit/. of tlm e.ssential identity of mind and 
matter. On the other hand, he reeognize.s that this paral- 
lelism is not complete. Thought is not like a picture ; it 
is cen.seious, ami conscious not only of itself, but of 
e.xtcii.-jion. It tran.sceiids tliercfore the absolute di.stiiietion. 
between itself uud tho other attribute-s. It is only because- 
ho c.muot rid him.self of the phantom of nii extended 
matter n.-i a thing in itself, which i.s entirely ditrereiit from 
tlm ide.i of it, that .Spinoza is prevented from recognizing 
in mind that unity tliat tran.sceiids all distinctioii.s, even its 
own distinction from matter, A.s it i.i, his main reason for 
saying that intelligence is notanuttribiito of God,buiinerely 
.a mode, seem.s to betliis, tliat tlie thouglit of God mu.st be 
conceived as producing its own object, /.c. a.s tran.scending 
tlm distinction of .sniijeel and object which is neees.saiy to 
our intedligenee.'* lint this argument of it.self points 
to a concrete quite lUi much u-s to an abstract unity. It is 
as coii'-i.steiit with tlm idea of absolute sjiirit as with that 
«if ab.soluto sub->taiiee. .Spinoza’s tleliberato and formal 
tloctriim is uiuloubtedly tho latter; but he constantly 
employs cxpres.sion.H which imply tlm former, ns wheui he 
.speaks of Gutl iw aiiiM jihu Tlm higlier idea inspires him, 
though his con.';ciou.suc.is only einbnices the lower idea. 

The ethical philosi.q»hy of Spinoza is dctermiimd by the 
name jirinciiile.i and cmbarnu-.seil by the same dillicultics us 
his mel.iphysics. In it also wo lind tho same inipcrfcct 
conception of tho relation of tho [lositivo to tho negative 
cleim.’nt.s, and as a cunseqnuneo, tho same confusion of the 
highe-nt unity of thought, tho aliirmation that subordinates 
and traii-sccnds all negation with mere abstract aliirmation. 
Or, to jnit the sanm thing in ethic.al language, .Spinoza 
teaches a mor.ility which is in every point tho opposite of 
a.sccticisni, a morality of self-assertion or solf-sceking, and 
not of holf-tlonial. Tho couaim me amsenaudi is to him- 
the siipreino jirineiple of virtue ; ^ yet this self-seeking 
is .sujiposcil, under tlie guidance of rca.son, to identify it.self 
with tho love of limn nud the love of G oil, and to find 
ble.H.scdiiess not in the reward of virtue, but in virtue- 
it.self. It ill only confusion of thought and false mysticism 
that could object to this rasiilt on tlm ground oftlio element 
of self .still preserved in tho amor Dei iiUdlecliuilis. I'of 
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it is just the power of identifying himself with that which 
is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But the difficulty lies in this, 
that Spinoza will not admit the negative element, the ele- 
ment of mortification or sacrifice, into morality at all, even 
as a moment of transition. For him there is no dead 
self, by which we may rise to higher things, no losing of 
life that we may find it. For the negative is nothing, it is 
evil in the only sense in which evil exists, and cannot be the 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our own being, 
the higher seeking of ourselves which is identical with the 
love of God, must therefore be regarded as nothing distinct 
in kind from that first seeking of our natural self which in 
Spinoza’s view belongs to us in common with the animals, 
and indeed in common with all beings whatever. It must 
be regarded merely as a direct development and e.xtension 
of the same thing. The main interest of the Spinozistic 
ethics therefore lies in observing by Avhat steps he accom- 
plishes this transition, while excluding altogether the idea 
of a real division of the higher and the lower life, the spirit 
and flesh, and of a conflict in which the former is developed 
through the sacrifice of the latter. 

Finite creatures exist only as modes of the divine sub- 
stance, only so far as they partake in the infinite, or what 
is the same thing with Spinoza, in the purely affirmative 
or self-affirming nature of God. They therefore must also 
be self-affirming. They can never limit themselves ; their 
limit lies in this, that they are not identified with the in- 
finite substance which expresses itself also in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite creature, tliat which 
makes it finite, lies without it, and its own e.xistence, so far 
as it goes, must be pure self-assertion and self-seeking, 
Unaquctque res quantum in se est in suo essa perseverare 
conaiur, and this conalus is its very essence or inmost 
nature.'^ In the animals this conalus takes the form 
■of appetite, in man of desire, which is “ appetite with the 
consciousness of it.”- But this constitutes no essential 
difference between appetite and desire, for “ whether a 
man be conscious of his appetite or no, the appetite remains 
one and the same thing.”'* Man therefore, like the 
■animals, is purely self-asserting and self-seeking. He can 
neither know nor will anything but his own being, or 
if he knows or wills anything else, it must be something 
involved in his own being. If he knows other beings, or 
seeks their good, it must be because their existence and their 
good are involved in his own. If he loves and knows God 
it must be becau.se he cannot know himself without knowing 
God, or find his supreme good anywhere but in God. 

What at first makes the language difficult to us is the 
identification of will and intelligence. Both are represented 
as affirming their objects. Des Cartes had prepared the 
way for this when he treated the will as the faculty of 
judging or giving assent to certain combinations of ideas, 
and distinguished it from tlfe purely intellectual faculties 
by which the ideas are apprehended. By this distinction 
he had, as be supposed, secured a place for human freedom. 
Admitting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he 
claimed for the will a certain latitude or liberty of indiffer- 
ence, a power of giving or withholding assent , in all 
cases where the relations of ideas were not absolutely clear 
and distinct Spinoza points out that there is no ground 
for such a distinction, that the acts of apprehension .and 
judgment cannot be separated from each other. “In the 
mind there is no volition, i.e., no affirmation or negation 
which IS not immediately involved in the idea it appre- 
hends and therefore “intellect and will are one and the 
same thing.” ^ If then there is no freedom except the 
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liberty of indifierence, freedom is impossible. Man like 
all other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity. All the actions of his will, us well as of his' 
intelligence, are but clifi'erent forms of the self-assertive 
tendency to which he cannot but yield, because it is one 
with his very being, or only ideally distinguishable there- 
from. There is, however, another idea of liberty. Liberty 
as the opposite of necessity is an absurdity — it is impossible 
for either God or man ; but liberty as the opposite of slavery 
is possible, and it is actually possessed by God. The divine 
liberty consists in this, that God acts from the necessity 
of his own nature alone, and is not in any way determined 
from without. And the great question of ethics is. How fur 
can man jmrtako in this liberty 1 At firet it would seem 
impossible that he should partake init. He is a finite being, 
whose [lower is infinitely surpassed by the power of other 
beings to which he is related. His body acts only .as it is 
acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend hi.s 
body, except as aliected by other' things. His self-assertion 
and self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting 
and seeking of other things, and are never pure. His 
thought and activity cannot be understood except through 
the influence of other things which lie oubside of his con- 
sciousness, and upon which his will has no influence. Ho 
cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or any- 
thing else j how then can he know his own good or deter- 
mine himself by the idea of it 1 

The answer is the answer of Des Cartes, that the 
apprehension of any finite thing involves the adequate idea 
of the infinite and eternal nature of God.^ This is the 
primary object of intelligence, in which alone is grounded 
the possibility of Icnowing either ourselves or nnytliiiig 
else. In so far as our knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other tilings, which are referred to 
this idea and seen in its light, in so far its action flows 
from an internal and not an external necessity. In so fur, 
on the other hand, as we are determined by the ati’cctioiis 
of the hotly, ideas in which tlie nature of uiir own body 
and tbo nature of other things are confused together, in sn 
far we are determined by an external necessity. Or to put 
the same tiling in what has been shown to be merely 
another way of expression, in so far .as we are determined 
by' pure intelligence we arc free, but in so far as we are 
deterniined by opinion and imagination we are slaves. 

From tlicse iiremises it is easy to see what form the 
opposition of reason and p.assion must necessarily bake 
with Spinoza. The passions belong to our nature as finite; 
they' are grounded on, or rather are but another form of in- 
adequate ideas; but we are free only in so far as our ideas 
either immediately are, or can be made, adequate. Our 
idea of God is adequate ex vitennini; our ideas of the 
affections cf our body' are inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so far as they are referred to the idea of God. 
And as the idea of God is purely' affirmative, this reference 
to the idea of God implies the elimination of the 
negative element from the ideas of the allections of the 
body, “for nothing that is positive in a false idea is re- 
moved by the presence of truth as such.”'’ Brought 
into contact with the idea of God, all ideas bccuine true 
and adequate, by the removal of the negirtive or false 
element in them. The idea of God is, as it were, the 
touch-stoue which distinguished the gold from the dross. 
It enables us to detect the higher spiritual element iu the 
natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to 
that pure love of self which is identical witli the love of 
perfection from the elements belonging to that impure lo' e 
of our own finite individuality as such which is ideutica 
with the love of evil. 
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The imperfection in Spinoza’s development of this 
principle has already been indicated. It is in fact the same 
imperfection which runs through his whole system. Just 
as he supposed that the ideas of finite things were at once 
made consistent with the idea of -the infinite when he had 
named them modes, so here his conception of, the change 
through v/hich selfisli natuml desire must pass in order to be- 
come spiritual is far too superficial and e.xternal. Hence he 
has no sympathy with asceticism, but treats it, like Bcntham, 
as a torva el Iristia superstitio. Joy i§ the “transition 
from less to greater perfection,” and cannot be but good; 
pain is the “transition from greater to less perfection,” and 
cannot be but evil. The revolt against the mediaival 
opposition of the nature and spirit is visible in many of 
his sayings. “I^o Deity who is not envious can delight in 
my weakness or hurts, or can regard as virtues those fears 
and sighs and tears which are the signs of the mhid’a 
weakness; but contrariwise, the greater is our joy, the 
greater is our progress to perfection, and our participation 
in the divine nature.” ^ “A free man thiidcs of nothing 
less than death, his wisdom is a meditation not of <|eath 
but of life.” - The same idea, combining with the idea 
of necessity, leads him to condemn repentance and pity, as 
well as pride and humility. Unconsciously, Spinoza 
reproduces the principle of asceticism, while in words he 
utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure self- 
complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from 
this self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality 
of the subject is eliminated. Qui Beum aniat, conari 
non potest ut JDeus ipsim contra amet. In like manner, 
he absolutely condemns all hatred, envy, rivalry, and 
ambition, as springing out of an over-estimate of those 
finite things which one only can possess, while the highest 
good is that which is enjoyed the more easily and fully 
the greater the number of participants. Yet Spinoza’s 
exaltation of the social life, and of the love that binds it 
together, is too like the Buddhist’s universal charity that 
embraces all creatures, and all creatures equally. Both are 
based on an abstraction from all that is individual, only 
the Buddhist’s abstraction goes a step further, and erases 
even the distinction between man and the animals. Spinoza 
felt the pressure of this all-levelling logic when he .said, “I 
confess I cannot understand how spirits e.xpress God more 
than the other creatures, for I know that between the finite 
and the infinite there is no proportion, and that the distinc- 
tion between God and the most excellent of created things 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and 
the lowest and meanest of thera.”^ As Pope said, God is 
“ as full and perfect in a hair as a heart ;” in all finite things 
there is a ray of divinity, and in nothing more than a ray. 
Yet in anotlier epistle, Spinoza contradicts this view, and 
declares that, while he does not consider it necessary to 
“know Christ after the flesh, he does think is it necessary 
to know the eternal Son of God, i.e., God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested in all- things, but chiefly in the mind 
of man, and most of all in Christ Jesus.” ^ In the Ethics 
the distinction of man and the animals is treated as an 
absolute distinction, and it is asserted with doubtful con- 
sistency that the human soul cannot all be destroyed along 
with the body, for that there is something of it which is eter- 
nal. Yet from this eternity we must of course eliminate all 
notion of the consciousness of the finite self as such. At 
this point, in, short, the two opposite streams of Spinoza's 
thought, the positive method he intends to pursue, and the 
negative or abstracting method he really does pursue, meet 
in irreconcilable contradiction. The finite must be related 
to the infinite so as to preserve all that is in it of reality ; 
and therefore its limit or the negative element in it must 
be abstracted from. But it turns out that with this ab- 


straction from the existence of the finite, tlie pu.dtive al.-.u 
disappears, and God Ls all in all in a .sense that abaointolv 
excludes the existence of the tinitc. “ The mind’s intel- 
lectual love of God,” says Spinoza, “is the very love wimre- 
until God loves himself, not in so far as he is inrmite, but 
in so far as he can be expressed by the es.-^etice of the 
human mind, considered under the form of eternity ; i.e., 
the mind’s intellectual love of God is part of the iminiie 
love wherewith God loves himself.” * This double “in so 
far,” which returns so frequently in Spinoza, just conceaG 
for a moment the contradiction of two streams of thought, 
one of which must be swallowed up by the other, if tiny 
are once allowed to meet. 


We have now reviewed the mam points of the sy.,tem, 
which was the ultimate result of the principles tff I)ea 
Cartes. The importance of this first movement of modern 
philosophy lies in its assertion and exhibition of the unity 
of the intelligible world with itself and with the miml of 
man. In this point of view, it was the philosophical 
counterpart of Protestantism; but like Protestantism in 
its earliest phase, it passed rapidly from the doctrine that 
God is, without priest or authority, present to man’.s spirit, 
to the doctrine that man’s spirit is as nothing before God. 
The object seemed too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might bo strong towards men. 
But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that the God that effaced the world ami tlie 
finite spirit by his presence could not be a living God. 
Spinoza gives the ultimate e.vpression to this tendency, 
and at the same time marks its limit, when he says that 
whatever reality is in the finite is of the infinite. But ho is 
unsuccessful in showing that, on the principles on which he 
starts, there can be any reality in the finite at all. Yet 
even if the finite bo a delusion, still more if it be better 
than a delusion, it requires to be accounted for. Spinoza 
accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was reserved 
for the following generation of philosophers to assert, in 
different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of expe- 
rience, and the futiliry of abstractions. Spinoza had 
declared that true knowledge coii-sists in seeing things 
under the form of eternity, but it is impossible that tilings 
can be seen under the form of eternity' unle.ss they' have 


aeen first seen under the form of time. Thu one-.sided 
issertion of individuality and difl'erenco in the schools of 
Locke and Leibnitz, was the natural complement of tlie 
)ne-sided assertion of universality' and unity in the 
[lartcsian school. But wheu the individualistic tendency 
ii the 18th century had exhaastod itself, and produced it.s 
3 wn refutation in the rvorks of Kant, it was inev'itable that 
She minds of men should again turn to the great pliilo- 
iopher, who, w'ith ahiiost perfect insigiit working through 
imperfect logic, first formulated the idea of a unity ja-e- 
supposed in and transcending the difference of matter and 
aiind, subject and object. 

See the Histories of Philosophy, especially those hy Hegc-l, 
Feuerbach, Erdmann, and Fischer ; F. Bouiilier, JlUhir^. lU In 
Philosophie Cartcsicnnc, 1S51 ; Ollu-Lapnine, J'hilo;.ophU 
Wanclui; E. Sakset, PrCcnrscurs d Disciples <lc Descartes, isol. 
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CARTHAGE was situated on the north coast of Africa, 
not far from the modern city of Tunis, just at that point 
wTiere the coast approaches most nearly to the Island of 
Sicily. It lay in the heart of the Bay of Tunis, close to the 
mouth of the River Bagradas, audits site was so favourable 
to the natural development of a city that a hundred years 
after its entire destruction by the Romans it was chosen 
with Corinth as a place for colonization by Julius Caesar, 
and rose into distinction as the third town in the empire. 
It was a colony of the Phceaicians, and was founded about 
the middle of the 9th century b.o., a hundred years before 
the foundation of Rome. This is not the place to discuss 
the position of Phceniciaus in history, even if there existed 
sufficient material to do so with satisfactory results. The 
Phceniciaus have generally been regarded as a purely com- 
mercial nation, forming a connecting link between the 
nations of antiquity, distributing the elements of culture, 
but producing little or no addition to the common stock. 
A fuller examination of Phoenician and Assyrian remains 
may serve to show us that this view needs correction. It 
is probable that ‘a nation which gave its language to the 
Hebrews, and its alphabet to the Greeks, and which, after 
profoundly influencing both these factors of modern civiliza- 
tion, consolidated an empire which for four hundred years 
held its own against the preponderance of Greece and Rome, 
possessed a greater individuality of development than has 
been usually accorded to it. Phoenicians have had the mis- 
fortune of being for the most part described by their 
enemies. We must receive with caution the accounts given 
us by the Jews of Canaanitish cruelty, or by the Romans 
of Carthaginian dishonesty. The relations of native 
historians both of the mother-city and of her chief colony 
have come down to us in a garbled and fragmentary form.*' 
Our best hope of more perfect knowledge lies in the 
deciphering of contemporary inscriptions. 

The name Cartago (the city was called Karthada by the 
Phceniciaus, and Kapx^Stuv by the Greeks) signifies New 
City. The inhabitants called themselves Canaanites, or 
inhabitants of the plain. The Romans used the name Poeni 
or Punici, the Latin form of which either signifies 

“ red man,” or refers to the palms which were the chief 
products, and the principal emblem of the Syrian coast. 
We gather from this that the first knowledge of Phoenicians 
was gained by the Romans from the Greeks, but the name 
Sarranus given to Phoenician wares, and the name Carthago 
itself, shows us that their knowledge of the chief products of 
Syrian merchandize, and of the existence of their rival city, 
was gained independently. Carthage was the youngest 
Fhcenician colony founded in the territory, which she after- 
wards subdued. Utica, Tunis, and Hadrumetum lay close 
to her in the district of Zeugitana, Hippo a short distance 
to the west, Leptis to the east. As these towns, with the 
exception of Utica, eventually became subject to her, she 
rose like Rome on the ruins of older towns, and she owed 
her success to the same cause, — ^the possession of a situation 
of superior commercial capabilities. We propose to give 
first a sketch of the history, next of the constitution, and 
lastly of the topography of the city. ' 

The history of ancient Carthage divides itself naturally 
into three periods : — the first extends from about 850 to 410 
n.c., from the foundation of the city to the beginning of 
the wars with Syracuse ; the second from 410 to 265 B.C., 
the beginning of the wars with Romo ; the third from the 
commencement of the Roman (or Punic) wars till the 
destruction of the city, 146 b.c. It will then remain to 
remark the fortunes of the restored city until its destruction 
by the Arabs in 638 a.d. The first period of four centuries 
and a lialf contains the rise of the Carthaginian dominion 
and the culmination of its prosperity. Her empire was 
extended fi-om the Straits of Gibraltar to the altars of the 
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Philmni, near the Great Syrtis, where she touched on the 
territory of Gyrene. She possessed as provinces Sardinia, 
the Balearic Islands, and Malta, and a few settlements in 
Spain and Gaul. She had subdued the neighbom-in>T states 
founded from Phcenicia with the exception of Utica and 
drew a large revenue from the corn lands of Byzacium and 
Emporia, situated on the coast south-east of the city. In 
Africa her subjects consisted of three classes— (1) Libyo- 
Phoenicians, (2) Libyans, and (3) Nomads. The first 
were of a mixed race, the product of intermarria"es be- 
tween the native Libyans and the Carthaginians or°earlier 
settlers from Phoenicia. They cultivated the fields of 
Zeugitana, but were regarded with suspicion by tlie 
Carthaginians of pure blood. The Libyans, altlioimli 
completely subdued by Carthage, were of an entirely 
different race, and to a great extent did not understand the 
Punic language. At first they received a rent from the new 
settlers for the ground they occupied, but this was after- 
wards refused. They formed the staple of the Cartha- 
ginian army. Entire difference of race made it impossible 
for the new settlers to amalgamate wdth the original 
inhabitants, and the hard treatment they received led them 
to join the mercenaries in a revolt against their masters. 
Outside these limits the rest of the territory of Carthage 
was occupied by Nomads, who owed her a loose allegiance. 
They supplied her with mercenary troops, especially 
cavalry ; but their fidelity could not be depended upon, and 
the Romans finally subdued Carthage by their assistance. 
Among these Nomad tribes were situated various cities, 
colonized partly from Carthage and partly from the mother- 
country. Towards the south the dominion of Carthage 
extended as far as Lake Tritonis, connected by a canal with 
the Lesser Syrtis. 

The foreign conquests of Carthago were undertaken with 
the object of securing her commerce. Justin tells us of a 
king, Malchus (the Latin form of the royal title), who 
after successes in Africa and Sicily w’as defeated in 
Sardinia, and turned his arms against his country. He 
must have lived betw’een 600 and 550 b.c. A more 
historical personage is his successor Mago (between 650 
and 500 b.c.), said to be the founder of the military 
power of the Carthaginians. His sons w’ere Hasdrubal !ind 
Hamilcar, his grandsons Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Sappho, 
sons of Hasdrubal, and Himilco, Hanno, and Cisco, sons 
of Hamilcar. By the energy of this family the Carthaginian 
empire was established over Sardinia, which was not lost 
tiU after the first Punic war, over the Balearic Islands and 
part of Sicily,- and over portions of Liguria and Gaul 
There are, however, few- events of which the chronology is 
certain. The first, is the sea fight between the Etimscans 
and Carthaginians on the one hand and the Phocmaps of 
Aleria in Corsica on the other, which occurred in 536 b.c. 
The Phocseans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus in 
564, had settled at Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, but engaged 
in piracy, which demanded the interference of the com- 
mercial naval powers. The Phocmans won the battle, but 
with such loss that they abandoned Corsica, and settled at 
Velia in Italy. Polybius has preserved three treaties 
between Carthage and Rome, the first of which belongs to 
the year 509 b.c., the second probably to the peno 
between 480 and 410 B.c. Their object is _ to 
Roman commerce in Punic waters, and it is noticeable tha 
the second treaty prescribes stricter limits than the nrs , 
and testifies to a considerable superiority of Carthage over 
Rome. To the period of about 500 b.c. belong the expem 
tions of Hanno and Himilco, — the one to found colonies on 
the west coast of Africa, which was probably explored as ar 
as the mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, the other o 
obtain a knowledge of the Atlantic, wliich resulted in ^ 
discovery of Britain. But the most important event ot t e 
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Orsfc period was the battle of Himera, fought between 
Haiiiilcar and Gelo of (Syracuse, about the year 480 i5.c. 
Terillus, tyrant of Himera, on the north coast of Sicily, 
driv'eii out by Thero of Agrigentuin, implored and obtained 
help from the Carthaginians. Thero was assisted by Gelo 
of Syracuse. An account of this battle is given by 
Herodotus. The forces of Hamilcar consisted of 3000 
ship.s and 300,000 men, — Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helysci (perhaps Volscians), Sardinians, and 
Corsicans, He was defeated with great loss. For seventy 
years the Carthaginians made no further effort for the 
subjugation of Sicily This battle is one of the most 
important in ancient history. The expedition in which it 
terminated was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Greeks of. Attica. The nearly simulta- 
neous defeats of Himera and Salainis decided the question 
whetlier Semitic or Aryan nations should hold the empire 
of the West. The only other events of any importance 
in this period, of which we have an account, are the more 
complete subjugation of the African dependencies by the 
family of IMago, and the settlement of the disputed boundary 
between Carthage and Gyrene. 

The second period of 140 years (41 0-269 b.c.) is occupied 
^vith the attempts of Carthage to reduce Sicily to the con- 
dition of a subject province. At this time her settlements 
^vere conlined to the eastern corner of the island, while on 
the western coast Syracuse undortoolc the defence of Grecian 
nationality, and waged the battle of Aryans against Semites, 
until both combatants fell before the supremacy of Lome. 
The repulse of the Athenians from Syracuse, and the same 
rivalry between Egesta and Selinus which had invited 
Athenian interference in the affairs of the Island, induced 
the Carthaginians to renew an enterprise which had been 
interrupted for seventy years. Hannibal, son of Gisco, 
stormed Selinus, and avenged at Himera the death of his, 
grandfather. Overtures of peace were rejected, and 
preparations made for a more vigorous attack. In 406 
Hannibal and Ilimilco destroyed the great city of Agri 
gentum, overthrew the mighty columns of her temples, 
and covered a flourishing site with a mass of ruins. 
Hannibiil died before Agrigentuin ; Hiinilco proceeded 
to attack Oela. Syracuse was now governed by Dionysius, 
who from an obscure position bad raised himself to the 
rank of despot. In 405 a treaty made by Carthage secured 
to her the possession of her conquests, and to Dionysius 
a firmer position on the throne. But ho no sooner felt 
himself secure than he hastened to drive the enemy from 
the island- War broke out in 398, all Sicily fell before 
the Punic arms, and Dionysius, driven by Himilco to take 
refuge within the walls of Syracuse was there besieged. 
Pestilence came to his assistance, and the Carthaginians 
were, defeated ; 150,000 Punic corpses lay unburied on 
Grecian soil ; and Himilco, unable to bear the contempt of 
his fellow-citizens, starved himself to death. The Libyans 
rose in rebellion, and Carthage was threatened by an array 
of 200,000 men. The attempt of ilago between 390 and 
392 to procure a more favourable result had little eflect. 
Ten years afterwards he led another expedition. The 
defeat of Cabala nearly lost tlie possession of the whole of 
Sicily, but the brilliant victory of Corsica restored the 
balance, and the Halycus was accepted as the boundary 
between the two peoples Fourteen years of peace ensued. 
In 368 the misfortunes of Carthago encouraged Dionysius 
to a new but unsuccessful effort to complete the purpose of 
his life His death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his son and successor made peace with the Cartha- 
ginians. The weak government of Dionpius IL was 
favourable to the extension of Carthaginian empire in 
Sicily ; but they found an antagonist of different mettle in 
the Corinthian Tiraoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse 


rii' against Carthage for si.x years 

(340-340 B.C.). Iho defeat of the Crimissus (340 b.c.) 
was most crushing. The Holy Legion, composed of 2500 of 
the best families of Carthage, was destroyed, and the host 
of mereenaries cut to pieces. Peace restrained tlie Cartha- 
gimans within their old boundary of the Halycus; the 
Greek cities were declared free ; and Carthage pyomised 
never again to support a despot in Syracuse. The next 
thirty years contain little of note except trace of friendly 
intercourse between Carthage and Rome, and a record of 
assistance given to the Tyrians when besieged by Alexander 
the Great. She, however, sent ambassadors to Babylon to 
congratulate the conqueror on his return from Asia. 
Agathocles was the first to discover that the secular enemies 
of hm countrymen were vulnerable in Africa. After 
becoming despot of Syracuse, and establishing bis authority 
over the great towns in Sicily, he found that he had to 
reckon with the Carthaginians. Unsuccessful in the 
island, he transferred his forces to the mainland in 310, 
reduced Carthage to the last extremities, and would 
probably have obtained more signal success had not the 
revolt of Agrigentuin called him home. Peace made in 
306 continued till the death of Agathocles in 289. His 
loss encouraged the extension of Punic dominion, and at 
last obliged the Syracusans to call in the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, the chivalrous king of Epirus. He left Italy in 
277, and in a short time drove the Carthaginians from the 
west and besieged them in the distant fortress of Lilybieum. 
But his allies were untrue to him — Carthage and Rome 
were leagued against him ; he left Sicily in 276, and his 
departurh from Italy in the following year left the Cartha- 
ginians to stand in sharp antagonism to the Latin branch 
of the Aryan stock 

The third period of Carthaginian history extends from 
264 to 140 B.c., — from the outbreak pf the first war with 
Rome to the final annihilation of the city by the conquerors. 
This is not the place for a detailed account of the Punic 
wars, which occupy a large space in every Roman histoiy. 
We must content ourselves with a hasty summary. The 
first war, which lasted from 264 to 241 B.c., was a contest 
for the possession of Sicily. The Carthaginians in under- 
taking it felt secure of their mastery over the sea. Their 
ambassadors told the Romans that they could not even 
wash their hands in the sea without pennission of the 
Carthaginians. Montesquieu considers it one of the chief 
causes of the rise of Roman greatness that they were care- 
ful to borrow from their enemies whatever was calculated 
to improve their own efficiency. The Romans not only 
built a fleet but developed a novelty of tactics which 
precisely secured the object which they had in view. They 
were encouraged to further exertion by the victories of 260 
B.c. and 256 n.c., and were schooled to caution by the 
defeat of the following year. The war was ended by the 
brilliant success of Catulus in 242 b.c., and Sicily was lost 
to the Carthaginians. The next three years and a half 
(241-237) were occupied by a civil war, which shows us 
on what insecure foundations the power of Carthage was 
based. The largo army of mercenaries which had been 
cmjdoycd against Rome was incautiously admitted into the 
city. Uuder pretence of demanding pay they rose against 
their emjjloyers, and were joined by the Libyans and 
Humidians, who cultivated the surrounding lands in 
unwilling subjection. The insurrection was quelled with 
diflficulty, but a similar revolution in Sardinia was more 
successful ; 700 Carthaginians ivere barbarously murdered, 
and the possession of the island passed to the Romans. 
All wo know of the twenty years which elapsed before the 
bemnning of the second war with Rome is confined to the 
successes of Hamilcar and his family in Spain. In 218 
B.c. Hannibal, who had sworn as a boy eternal enmity to 
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the Eomaiis, begau the enterprize to which he devoted his 
life. His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil 
or Italian cities as to break up the confederac}' on which 
the greatness of Home depended, and to undo the fabric of 
its empire stone by stone. He sought, therefore, on the 
one hand to I'ouse Greeks and Orientals to a joint attack, 
against the common foe, and on the other to sow dissension 
amongst the Latin, Sabellian, and Oscan tribes, and to urge 
them to reduce Eome to that position of comparative 
inferiority which she had occupied many centuries before. 
Eotli these i)lan3 failed. Hannibal was badly supported 
from home ; he found that to combine in unity the shifting 
policy of the East was to weave a rope of sand ; and he dis- 
covered above all that Eoman supremacy was established 
on a basis of complete security. How different was her 
position, seated among kindred peoples bound to her by 
affinities of blood and language as well as interest, governed 
by the wise policy of a patriotic senate, and restrained by 
the overpowering force of devoted legions, and that of the 
city of merchants, torn by factions, surrounded by alien and 
even hostile tribes, defended by mercenaries, and swayed 
by interest and passion. The defeat of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus in 207 B.c. crushed the last hope of the invader ; 
Spain was recovered by the genius of Scipio, and in 203 
n.c. Hannibal, not unwilbngly, obeyed the order to embark 
from Italy to retard the ruin of his country which it was 
too late to save. The battle of Zama in 202 put an end 
to the war in the following year. It was due to the 
maguaminity of Scipio and Hannibal that peace w’as/con- 
cluded on such terms that, while Eome had no longer to 
fear Carthage as a rival, she was content to recognize her 
existence as a commercial community. 

For the next six years Hannibal governed the city which 
ho had not been able to preserve. He reformed the con- 
stitution in a democratical sense, and paid with surprising 
facility the enormous indemnity demanded by Eome. He 
was engaged in planning a combination against Eome with 
Antiochus of Syria, when he w'as driven from power, and 
forced to take refuge in the East. Shortly afterwards he 
fell a victim to Eoman hatred. 

The inteiwal between 183 and 159 b.c. contains little 
besides the history of internal dissensions, — struggles 
between the Eoman party, the democratical party, and the 
party of Masinissa, which tore the city in sunder by their 
quarrels. The so-called third Punic war (149-146 B.c.) is 
one of the saddest events in all history, and the greatest 
blot on the reputation of the Eomans. Jealousy of their 
old antagonists had been shown by constant acts of 
injustice, and at last the sight of the prosperity and riches 
of the city impressed upon the narrow^ mind of Cato the 
conviction that Carthage must be blotted out. A pretext 
for war^ -was tvantonly invented. The anxieties of the 
Carthaginians to secure peace at any sacrifice was made the 
instrument of their destruction. When they saw that their 
ruin was resolved upon, and that compromise was hopeless, 
they defended themselves with an energy which would 
have saved them at an earlier period. The sentence of the 
senate was ruthlessly carried out. The city burned for 
seventeen days, and concealed its very site under a heap of 
ashes. The plough w'as passed over it, and the ground 
was cursed for ever. In the words of ilommsen, “ where 
the industrious Phceuicians bustled and trafficked for five 
hundred years, ^ Eoman slaves henceforth pastured the 
herds of their distant masters.” 

a be history of Eoman Carthage must be given in a few 
word.i. In 122 b.c. Caius Gyacchus led GOOD colonists to 
Africa, and founded the city of Junouia. The colony did 
not prosper. In 29 b.c. a second colony was sent out by 
-■Vugustus in fulfilment of a design of Julius Cresar. This 
jecamc so prosperous that Herodian states that it disputed 
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with Alexandria the second place in the empire. In the 
middle of the 5th century it became, under Genseric the 
capital of the Vandal kingdom, and in 533 a.d. it' was 
stormed by Belisarius. In 706 a.d. it was entirely 
destroyed by the general of the caliph Abdulmelek. 

The constitution of Carthage was essentially aristocratical. ComUi 
The little we know of it is derived from a single chapter tk- 
in the Politics of Aristotle (ii. 8), a few scattered passages 
in the’ same treatise, and in Polybius, Livj', Nepos, and 
other authors. The official heads of the Govemmeut were 
the sutfetes (Heb. Sophetim), who are compared to the 
Eoman consuls and the Spartan kings; they may only 
have been two in number, and probably held office for a 
year, but were capable of re-election. Under them was 
the senate, which may or may not have' been divided into 
two houses. These offices were filled by popular election, 
determined by the joint claims of wealth and merit, but 
bribery was largely practised, and Aristotle goes as far as 
to say that the chief offices were objects of sale and 
purchase. The people had a voice in the conduct of 
affairs, but they were not consulted if the suffetes and 
the senate were agreed on a course of action. There is no 
reason to suppose with Grote that the public banquets 
mentioned by Aristotle were part of the machinery of 
bribery. The history of England (which by some writers 
is spoken of as the modern ■ Carthage) supplies us with 
ample examples of an aristocratical government carried 
on under the forms of a democracy. By the side of the. 
regular Government stood a controlling power which 
gradually absorbed into itself all the authority of the state. 

The peutarchies were probably bodies of commissioners 
chosen from the principal families, self-elected, and so con- 
stituted that the outgoing members preserved their power 
for another year, and thus impressed a unity of policy on 
the institution. By these were elected the council of a 
hundred (or more strictly a hundred and four), who stood 
in the same relation to the suffetes as the ephors to the 
Spartan kings. By the gradual extension of judicial 
functions, like the parliaments of France, they usurped to 
themselves the authority of the state. To them is to be 
referred the cruel vengeance so often wreaked on unsuc- 
cessful generals. It was the work of Hannibal to diminish 
the authority of this body, and to secure a more real share 
of power to the people. . 

The Carthaginians were, like the Bhoenicians, a deeply 
religious people. Eeligion entered into every important 
action of their lives, and their pariests were held in the 
highest honour, yet there was no special order of priests, 
and we have no proof that the office was by law or custom 
confined to any particular family. Aristotle, writing more 
than half a century before rhe first Punic war, gives great 
pjraise to the Carthaginian constitution on the score of its 
stability, and its success in securing the hapapiness and con- 
tentment of the nation. It is, indeed, inconceivable that 
the Carthaginians should have attained such wealth and 
prosperity except under a good government ; and the 
picture of faction, dissension, and disturbance, which we 
are accustomed to associate with it, belongs rather to the 
decline of the Punic empire, and is known to us only 
through the representation of its enemies. ' 

The general outline of the topography of Carthage 
tolerably certain, but the details are involved in .almos = ■ 
unavoidable obscurity. Two schools of topographer’s pnace 
the site of the city respectively on the north and south o 
the peninsula, which the territory of Carthage undoubtedly 
occupned. It seems now certain that the latter are in t m 
right. The most important feature of , the ancient cit} 
the citadel Byrsa (Bozra), the hill now occupied by a churc 
dedicated to St Louis, who died at Tunis. It "’as sur 
rounded by walls, and its summit was formerly crowne 
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by a temple of iEsculapius, standing at the head of sixty 
steps. The name Byrsa was probably also given to the 
whole quarter of the city as well as to the citadel itself. 
The city was enclosed on the land side by a triple wall, Avith 
towers at short intervals and casemates, which affoixled 
stabling for 300 elephants and 4000 horses. The 
harbours of Carthage were artificial, and consisted of two 
basins, — one rectangular, for the merchant ships, opening 
into the lagoon of Tunis, and ending in a narrow j^assage, 
capable of being closed by a chain ; the other circular, for 
ships of w'ar, containing an island in the centre on which 
the admiral lived. Their site can be easily identified, 
although their size is now considerably reduced. Between 
the lagoon of Tunis and the sea ran out a tongue of land, 
the Tmnia of Appian, still recognizable although altered in 
size and shape ; on it stands the fort of the Goletta. 
Outside the walls lay the suburb of 2i[egara or Magalia, 
now the districts of I^fara, covered then as now with villas 
and gardens ; and still beyond this, towards the north of the 
peninsula, lay the vast necropolis marked by the modern 
village of Camart. The Carthaginians, like the Jews and 
other Semitic nations, combined a feeling of reverence for 
ancestors with a fear of contamination from the dead ; 
therefore, while their sepulchres were carefully and strongly 
built, they were situated far away from the habitations of 
the living, and in this case were not eveti visible either from 
Byrsa or Megara. We shall not be surprised that so little 
remains of this mighty city if wo remember that for 
centuries it has been used as a quarry not only by its 
African neighbours but by the rapacious merchants of the 
West. The Cathedral of Pisa is said to have been built 
out of the ruins of Carthage ; and Genoese vessels, trading' 
with Tunis in the Middle Ages, seldom returned without a 
ballast of Tunis marble. The most impressive remains 
which strike the modern traveller arc the arches of the 
aqueduct, once fifty miles long, which cannot be referred 
with certainty to Carthaginian or Roman origin. Much 
more lies hidden under drifted .sand and the silt of the 
Bagradas. Even lately the marble blocks of the ancient 
walls have been in pari destroyed by the works of the 
Tunis railway. 

The antiquarian may regret the want of evidence to assist 
him in reconstructing the ancient city. The historian and 
philosopher will feel still more deeply that the hostility of 
the Uomans has left him so few traces of this vigorous scion 
of the Semitic stock, Phcenician culture still remains a 
tantalizing riddle to those who would unravel the course of 
human progress. The world has lost as well as gained by 
the cruel and arrogant self-assertion which culminated in 
the supremacy of Rome. In the history of civilization the 
survival of the fittest has frequently been nothing else but 
the survival of those rvho by force, obstinacy, and cunning 
were fittest to survive. In modern days we can give their 
full value to enterprize in commerce, activity in geographical 
discovery, and the taste which decorated the metropolis with 
noble buildings and works of art, and collected, a library 
which the ignorance of the conquerors dispersed amongst 
the barbaric princes of the desert. Virgil, standing in the 
light Oi a wiser and more tolerant age, did his best to soften 
the hatred of his countrymen against their hereditary foe, 
and to show that generous hospitality and refinement were 
not foreign to the court of Dido, and that the perfidy of 
Hannibal was a fitting retribution for the heartless 
treachery of iEneas. 

Notices of Cartilage in the classical writers are frequent, especially 
in Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, Aiqjian, and Justin. Tlie two works 
which have been the foundation of most that has been written bn 
the subject in modem times arc Bdttger, Ocschiclita der CartJuicicii, 
Berlin, 1827, and Heeren, idean, vol, ii. pt. 1. Tliere is a brilliant 
sketch of Carthago in Mommseu’.s Ilislory of Rome, vol. ii., and 
come sensible remarks in Grote's History of Orccce, vol, x. The 


articles on Carthage m Erscli and Gruber’s Encyclopadic, in Smith’s 
Eictwnary of Gcoyrayhy (by Philip Smith), and in Pauli’s Real 
Lemeon, are admirable. Indispensable for the study of the consti- 
tution is Kluge, Aristoteles de Poliiia Oarthaqiniensium. Illustra- 
tive of the topogi-aphy may he mentioned Beale, Foitilles d Car- 
tluige, and Davis, Carthage and her Remains. The standard work 
on the Piiosnieians is still Hovers, Die Ptuimzien, but it is probable 
that our knowledge of the subject may be much increased when the 
researches now in progress have been completed and co-ordinated. 
1*.*^. de Salute Marie published in 1875 u. Bibliogra 2 Jhi 6 CarthacjiiioUs 
(Jourdau, Paris), of wliich tiiere is a severe but instructive review 
in the Literarisehes Centralblatt for May 20, 1876. (0. B.) 


CARTHUSIANS, a religious order founded by St Bruno 
in the year 1084. (See Beuxo.) This saint, disgusted 
with the world, and especially with the conduct of Manasses, 
archbishop of Rheiins, determined to live, in some remote 
and retired spot, a life dedicated to contemplation and 
religion. With six companions he went to consult Hugh, 
bishop of Grenoble, who led them to a spot among the 
mountains, about ten or twelve miles from the town, called 
Chartreuse ; and Bruno at once fixed upon this as the site of 
the establishment which he was minded to found. Very 
many mediaival writers have exhausted the resources of 
language in describing the awful and terrible nature and 
aspect of this spot, shut in among naked and precipitous 
rocks, surrounded by sterile mountains, and for a large 
portion of the year buried in the snow ; and many modern 
writers have celebrated the romantic and picturesque fea- 
tures of the place. The obscure name was destined to 
become familiar in every country and language of Europe, 
and the monasteiy rvhich Bruno founded there, soon after 
mankind had begun to recover from the alarm caused by 
the belief that the world would come to an end in the 
1000th year after Christ, has been the parent of all the 
numerous “ Chartreux,” “ Certose,” and “ Charterhouses," 
and “ Carthusian ” establishments throughout Europe. 

Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, writing about fifty 
years later, speaks thus of the mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians 


“ Warned by the negligence and lukewarmness of many of the 
older monies, they adopted for tliemselves and for their followers 
gre.ater precaution against the artifices of the Evil One. As a 
remedy against pride and vain-glory they chose a dress more poor 
and contemptible than tliat of any other religious body ; so that it 
is horrible to look on these garments, so short, scanty, coarse, ana 
dirty are they. In order to cut up avarice by the 'roots, they en- 
closed around their cells a certain quantity of land, more or less, 
according to the fertility of the di.slrict : and they would not accept 
a foot of land beyond that limit if you were to olfer them the whole 
world. For the same motive they limit the quantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats. And in order that they might have 
110 motive for augmenting their possessions, either of land or animals, 
they ordained that in every one of their monasteries there should 
be no more than twelve monks, witli their prior the thirteenth, 
eighteen lay brothers, and a few jiaid servants. To mortify the 
flesh they alway.s wear hair shirts of the severest kind, and their 
fasting is well-nigh continuous. They always eat bread of unbolted 
meal, and take so much water with their wine that it has hardly 
any flavour of wine left. They never eat meat, whether in health 
or ill. They never buy fish, but they accept it if it is given to them 
for charity. They may eat cheese and eggs only on Sundays and 
Thursd.a3's. On Tuesdays and Satiird.ays they cat cooked vegetables. 
Oil Moud.ays, AVednesdays, and Fridays, they take only bread ^and 
water. They cat once a day only, sav'e on tlie days of the octaves 
of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Epiphaii}', and one or two other 
solemnities. They live in separate little houses like the ancipt 
monks of Egypt, and they oecupy_ themselves continually with 
pi'ayer, and the labour oi their hands, especially the wnting 
of books- They recite the prayers for minor canonical houra in their 
own dwellings, when warned hy the bell of tlie church ; but they 
all assemble in cliureh for matins and vespei-s. On feast days they 
eat twice, and sing aU the offices in the cluireb, and eat in therefee- 
torv. They do not say mass save on festivals and Sundays, they 
boil the vegetables served out to.thein in their own dwelhngs. and 
never drink wine save with their food.” 

As iniffiit he supposed, the rigour of this rule has been 
much modified. The Carthusian dress of veiy thick wlnte 
cloth is no longer by any means the poorest or au-tiest ot 
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monastic costumes. It consists of a cassock or frock and 
cloak of ample and comfortable length. But the practice 
of each monk living in his own separate dwelling has 
always characterized the Carthusians. They have never 
been Coenobites. 

The Carthusians had no written rule till one was com- 
posed for them, about forty-five years after the foundation 
of the first house of the order at Chartreuse, by Guigo, 
their fifth prior. Some of the most special and character- 
istic points of it are as follows ; — 

It was not permitted to the members of the order to practise any 
greater or additional austerities than those prescribed, without special 
licence from the prior. They were rarely to use medicine, but to 
be bled live times a year, and shaved si.v times. They were forbidden 
to receive any charity from usurers or excommunicated persons. 
They declined to bury any stranger (save a monastic person who 
might have happened to die 'within their walls) within tlieir pre- 
cini'ts, and refused to charge themselves with the saying of any 
anniversary or other masses for the dead, — the reason assigned for 
the refusal being, that “ we have heard that the majority of priests 
are very ready to say masses, and to make splendid banquets when- 
ever any one goes to pay them for praying for the dead — all which 
destroys abstinence, and renders prayer venal, making it depend on 
the will of whoso gives dinners.” If, says Guigo’s rule, oui- succes- 
sors should find it impossible to maintain even this small number 
(thirteen) without being reduced to the odious necessity of begging, 
and wandering to beg, we advise them rather to reduce their number 
to as many as can be supported, than to expose themselves to such 
dangers. Under the seventh general of the order, .St Anthelm, the 
practice of holding general cliapters was first introduced among 
the Carthusians ; these have always been held at the “ Grande 
Chartreuse” near Grenoble, the parent establishment. 

The earliest formal approbation of the Carthusian Order 
is attributed to Urban II. (ob. 1099). That pontiff, who 
had been a disciple of Bruno, tvhen the latter was lectur- 
ing on theology at Rheims, had sent for Bruno to Rome a 
few years after his retirement to Chartreuse. The saint 
obeyed, taking all his monks with him. The latter shortly 
returned to Chartreuse, under Landuino, appointed by 
Bruno to be their second prior ; but Bruno himself refused 
to be made archbishop of Reggio, and finding the life of 
Rome insupportable to him, soon obtained the Pope’s per- 
mission to accept a district of forest, in the diocese of 
Squillace in Calabria, given to him by Count Roger, 
where he founded the second house of his order. The rule 
and constitution of the order were frequently modified on 
subsequent occasions. The present rule is that which was 
fixed in 1578 and was corrected by a congregation of 
cardinals, published in 1581, and reconfirmed by Innocent 
XI, in 1682. According to those new statutes, observes 
Moroni (or rather the learned writer of the article in his 
Dictionary), some of the practices as at present enjoined 
are more austere than in the ancient rule, since the choral 
service and the office used by Carthusians are peculiar to 
them, and are of excessive length, following in many 
respects the ceremonies and rites of the ancient church. 
By these statutes the use of linen is wholly prohibited to 
them. They wear next the skin a shirt of horse-hair, bound 
by a cord girdle, and outside this a cossack and mantle 
of serge ; and they sleep on a paillasse, with woollen 
sheets. The portrait of a Carthusian monk may be seen 
in Bonanui’s Catalogo, at chapter 108, and a similar figure 
forms the 10th plate of Capparroni’s Raccolta degli Ordini 
religiosi, published at Rome in 1826. 

It is a very common error to suppose that the Carthusians 
.are a bmneh or off-shoot from the great Benedictine order. 
It is true that the formula of their “ office ” or choral 
service is nearly the same as that used by the different 
orders which belong to the great Benedictine family] 
but there is no relationship, of parentage or other, between 
the Carthuisans and Benedictines. The superiors of 
Carthusian convents are called priors, and not abbots as is 
•the ca-so with the Benedictine orders. Their general is 
the prior of the “Grande Chartreuse” near Grenoble, and 


resides always there, and not, as in the case of most other 
orders, at Rome. The order has a proctor-general (Pro. 
curatore Generale) who resides at Rome. A^ove all there 
is the radical difference in their mode of life, the Bene- 

dictines being Coenobites, the Carthusians eremitical livinc» 
each in his own separate dwelling, erected within the waif 
■which forms the cloister [clausura), but nob even contifui- 
ous the one to the other. ° 

St Bruno and his early successors made no pretension to 
any exemption from the jurisdiction of the ordinarj-, nor 
sought for any privilege of the kind. On the contrary 
they in a special manner recognized the bishop of Grenoble 
in whose diocese their first and parent establishment was 
situated, as the chief and abbot of their order. But the 
constant and unfailing tendency, which led all the regular 
bodies to aim at such exemptions, and to encroach in 
every manner ever more and more on the authority and 
proper domain of the bishops and secular clergy, induced 
the Carthusians within little more than an hundred yearn 
after their foundation to beg and to obtain from Pope 
Boniface IX. a bull, dated 6th of March 1391, granting 
them the exemption in question. It is remarkable, as 
indicating the strength of this tendency, that although the 
bull of Boniface is the first recognition whatever of any 
such exemption, the Pope says in the document in ques- 
tion, “ A supplication has been, presented in your name, 
setting forth, that although your order lias been for a long 
time reputed exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary, 
and dependent immediately on the ' Holy See,” ifec. It 
had evidently come to be considered as a matter of course 
that monks, merely as such, were not subject to the autho- 
rity of the bishop. The motive assigned for granting the 
exemption is that “ certain persons seek by citing you to 
their tribunals to disturb you in the quietudg and con- 
templation which are the object of your institute.” 

The order of the Carthusians has always been one of the 
most respectable of the monastic bodies. It has maintained 
to a greater degree than most of them the spirit and 
qualities which presided at its foundation. Nor has it ever 
needed, as so many of its fellow communities, to be reformed. 
And although the services which it has rendered to htera- 
ture cannot vie with those of the Benedictines, it has b)r 
no means been valueless to the world in this respect. 

The order at one time possessed 172 monasteries, of 
which 75 were in France. It had also numerous establish- 
ments in England (where, as is well known, the “ (Charter 
House ” near Smithfield, in Loudon, was its principal 
house), Italy, Germany, and Spain. Hugh, bishop of Lin- 
coln, canonized in 1220, was a Carthusian. The order, 
however, has had fewer saints than almost any of the 
others; so much so that the Carthusian -Ferrari wrote a 
treatise of inquiry into the causes of this fact. To which 
query an answer may be found in the 97 th of the Ecclesi- 
astical Letters of Father Sarnelli, who was vicar-general 
under Benedict XIII. (published in ten volumes at Venice 
in 1716), to the following effect : — 

“ For canonization not only exalted ■virtues but the working of 
miracles is required. Now miracles are rarely performed by tuese 
solitary recluses, because the result of tlieir doing so '"oulu be 
call numbers of persons together, who would necess-anly octroy 
greatly impede the quietude of the contemplative life wlucn. i - 
the object of their rule to ensure. So true is this, continues 
vicar-general, that Saint Antonine has recorded in his ccclesias ica^ 
history (bk. xv. ch. 22, sec. 2). that a certain Carthusian Having 
performed a quantity of miracles at his tomb, became thereb}, 
consequence of the crowds who were attracted thither, so dff” 
nuisance that the prior was obliged to go to the grave of the 
deceased, and there command him on his obedience to do n , 
miracles, — an order which the dead saint thenceforward scrupu y 

obeyed.” 

Father Petrqjo published, in 1609, a Liblioteca dtgli 
Scriltori dell’ Ordine, which has been subsequently cu 
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tinucd by other hands. A copious account of the order 
may be found in Dugdale’s Monastkou, and one yec more 
e.xtended in the Chronicle of the Chartreuse by Dorian ; 
see also tize Orifjines Carthicsianorum, Cologne, JG09. A 
chronology of all the priors of the order was published at 
Rome in 1022. The device of the order consists of a globe 
surmounted by a cross, with the legend Slat crux dum 
volvitur orbis.” (t. a. t.) 

CARTIER, Jacquks, a French navigator, was born at 
St Halo, in Brittany, in 1491. According to the custom 
of the place, even his early youth was passed upon the 
sea ; and he was probably already acquainted with the 
coast of Mewfoundlaud when he was appointed by Francis 
I. to the command of the two ships, which, on the 20th 
of April 1534, set sail from St !Malo, for the purpose of 
e.xpIoring the district beyond the fishing grounds.- Cartier 
first touched at Capo Buonavista, on the ea.st coast of 
Newfoundland, then pzissed northward alozig the coast, and, 
sailing south-west through the Straits of Belle Isle, dis- 
covered the znainland of Canada, which he claimed for 
France, by erecting a wooden cross with the inscrifition 
“ Vive le Roy do Fmnce.” Nc.vt year a second e.vpedition 
was placed under his control to c.’cploro the estuary of 
the St Lawrence. lie penetrated as far as Ifocizelaga, a 
large fortified village at the foot of a hill, to wliich he gave 
the name of 3Iout Royal, and which is the site of the 
modern iloutreaL But he did nothing more, azul returned 
on the IGth Slay 153G, disgusted with the climate and 
rrith his crow weakened bysczirvy, a disezuo thezz unknown 
in Europe. The idea of colonizizig Camida was abandoned 
after this, till in 1540 Jean Francis de la Roche, Seigneur 
de Roborval, obtained permissiorz to form a settlement. 
The project was carried out jjarfly at Roberval’s and 
partly at the king’.s e.'cpense ; Cartier was sent out in 
comnzand of five .shipf;, in the spring of 1541 ; and in 
the autumn ho arrived at the mouth of the St Lawrence. 
Near the present .situation of Quebec he bizilt a fort named 
Charlesbourg, But the Indian.s, who.;u king ho had 
carried off with him oiz hi.s last voyage, annoyed him so 
much with their attzzck.s that he determined to return to 
France ; and though Roberval arrived at Newfoundland 
in June 1542, with three .ship.s and a colozzy of 200 mezz 
and woznen, and conzmaizded him to turn back, ho con- 
tinued his homeward voyage. Whether this wa.s his la.st 
e.’cpedition is disputed. Some say that he returned to 
the assistance of Roberval, izz tho autizmn of 1543 ; but if 
this be so, we know nothing uzore. Tho rest of his life wzis 
spent izz hi.s ■ native town or at the village of Limoilon, of 
which he was created seigzzeur by his [zatrozz Fz-ancis L He 
was alive in 1552 ; but tho date of his death is izot know'zz. 

Tlic iziterestizzg story of hi.s discoveries azid advezitures is told in 
the L'rif mU de la lUivi'jation fuicU Is uJesda Cuncuta, tC-c., I’lizis, 
15 f5. 'i’iii-i work is extremely laro ; but the irifonzzrztiozi it con- 
tained is to Ik; foiijzil ill Zlie Foijmje de Jacqu-'ji Cartier . . , cn 
lS3i, a translation from the third volume of Jlainu.sio's Collection 
(Venice, 1505), wliieh wai published .at llonen in 1:598, and was 
reprinted in 18C5 ; in f.cscarbot’s Hidoirc de la uoiirclle Franca; in 
Hakluyt’s Foj/arjei (1600, republished by the Hakluyt Society iii 
1850) ; and ill the Fo’jarjcndedecoimrlcsan CamuUc, outre lesannCcs 
1.531 cl a collection of reprints published in 1813 by the 

Hi.storic;d and J.iteiary Society of Quebec, 

CARTOON (Italian, cartone, pasteboard), in painting, 
is a design drawn on thick paper or other material, which 
is u.sed aa a model for a large picture in fresco, oil, or 
tapestry. It was also foriizerly employed in glass and 
mosaic work. Wizen cartoons arc used in fresco-paint- 
ing, the back of the design is covered with black-lead or 
other colouring matter ; and, this side of the picture being 
applied to the svall, tho artist pizsses over tho lines of tho 
de.sign with a point, and thus obtains an inzpression. 
According to another method tho outlines of the figures 
are pric.kad with a needle, and the cartoon, being placed 
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‘against tho wall, is “pouizced,” ie., a bag of black 
colouring-matter is drawn over the perforations, and tho 
outlines are thus transferred to the wall. In fresco-painfc- 
iug, the portions of the cartoon containing figures were 
formerly cut out and fi.ved (generally in successive sections) 
upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines aijpeared lightly 
incised upon the plaster after the cartoon zvas zvithdrazvn. 
In tho manufacture of tapestries upon which it is wished 
to give a repre-sentation of the figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under the 
woof, to guide tho operations of the artist. In this case 
the cartoons are coloured. 

Cartoons have been e.vecuted by some of the most 
distiiiguished masters ; the greatest extant performances 
in this lino of art are those of Rajzhael. They are seven in 
number, coloured in distemper ; and at present they adorn 
the South Kezi.sington Museum in London, having been 
removed thereto from their proper home, the palace of 
Hampton Court, With respect to their merits, they count 
among the best of Raphael’s productions , Lanzi even pro- 
nounces them to bo in beauty superior to anything else the 
woild h.is ever seen. Not that they all pi-esent features 
of jierfect loveliuess, and linzbs of faultless symmetry, — this 
is far from being the ca.se ; but in liarniony of de.sign, in 
the universal adaptation of means to one great end, and in 
tho grasp of soul which they di.splay, they stand among the 
foremost works of tho designing art. The history of these 
cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design- 
ing (in 1515-10) a series of Scriptural subjects, which 
were lirst to be finished in cartoons, and then to be imitated 
in tapestry by Flemish artists, and used for tho decoration 
of tho Si.vtinc Chapel. Two principal sets of tapestries 
were accordingly executed at Arras in Flanders ; but it is 
supposed that neither Leo nor Raphael lived to see them. 
Tho set which went to Rome was twice carried away by 
invaders, first in 1527, and afterwards in 1798. In the 
first instance they wore restored in a perfect state ; but 
after their retui-iz in 1814 one was wanting — the cupidity 
of a Genoese Jew having induced him to destroy it for the 
sake of tho precious metal which it contained. Authorities 
differ zzs to the original number of cartoon.s, but there 
appear to have been twenty-five, — some by Raphael himself, 
assisted by Francesco Peniii, others by the sin-viving pupils 
of Raphael. The cartoons after which the tapestries were 
woven were not, it would seem, restored to Rome, but 
remained as lumber about the manufactory in Arras till 
after the revolution of the Low Countries, when seven of 
them zvhich hail escaped destruction were purchased by 
CJiarles I,, on tho recommendation of Rubens, They zvere 
found much injured, “ holes being pricked in them for the 
weavers to pounco tho outlines, and in other parts they 
zvero almost cut through by tracing.” It has never been 
ascertained zvhat became of the other cartoons. Three tapes- 
ti'ies, tho cartoons of zvhicli by Raphael no longer exist, are 
in the Vatican, — representing the Stoning of St Stephen, the 
Convei’sion of St Paul, and St Paul in jzrison at Philippi. 

Besides tho cartoons of Raizhael, tzvo, to zvhich an extra- 
ordinary celebrity in art-history attaches, were those exe- 
cuted in competition by Leonardo da Viuci and by Michel- 
angelo, — tho foi'mer named tho Battle of the Standard, 
and the latter the Cartoon of Pisa — Soldiers bathing, suz- 
prised by tho approach of the enemy. Both these great 
zz'orlcs have perished, but the general de.sign of theiiz has 
beezz zzreserved. In receizt times some of the most emzneizt 
designers of cartoons bave been masters of the German 
School, — Corneiizis, Kaulbach, Steiille, Fuhrich, &c. ; 
indeed, as a general rule, these artists appear to greater 
advantage in their cartoons than in tho completed paiiztzngs 
of tho same compositions. In England cartoon-work took 
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religious reformers in attacking the Brahmanic supersti- 
tions, and of the Protestant missionaries, who are unable 
to offer in the British society of India a sympathizing and 
protecting caste in place of that which it costs the convert 
so much to leave. Probably owing to the extent of our 
Indian Empire, and the great varieties of caste custom 
which prevail, one hears very conflicting accounts and 
opinions of the institution. Writers such as Robertson and 
Dubois have regarded it as the great safeguard of social 
tranquillity, and therefore as the indispensable condition of 
the progress in certain arts aud industries which the 
Hindus have undoubtedly made. Others, such as James 
Mill, denounce it as now at least a great political blunder, 
fatal to free competition, and opposed to individual happi- 
ness. The latter view assumes a state of facts which is 
denied by Mr Colebrooke, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matters. Writing in 1798 he says,^ after point- 
ing out that any person unable to earn a subsistence by 
the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of a 
lower caste or even of a higher ; •' Daily observation shows 
even Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. 
We are aware that every caste forms itself into clubs or 
lodges, consisting of the severa individuals of that caste 
residing within a small distanua, and that these clubs or 
lodges govern themselves by particular rules or customs or 
by-laws. But though some restrictions and limitations, 
not founded on religious prejudices, are found among their 
by-laws, it may be received as a general maxim that the 
occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled merely to a 
preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, is open 
to every description of persons 3 and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what 
exists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation are 
sufficient for the unlimited extension of any manufacture.” 
This is corroborated by Elphinstone,- who states that, during 
a long experience of India, he never heard of a single case 
of degradation from caste; and it is illustrated by the 
experience of the British army, in which men of all castes 
unite. 

The popular notion of modern caste is that it involves 
certain restrictions on marriage, on profession, and ou social 
intercourse, especially that implied in eating aud drinking 
together. But how far intermarriage is permitted, what 
are the effects of a marriage permitted but looked on as 
irregular, what are the penalties of a marriage forbidden, 
whether the rules protecting trades and occupations are 
in effect more than a kind of unionism grown inveterate 
through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in what 
circumstances it may be regained, — these are questions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. It is 
very remarkable that the Vedas, on which the whole struc- 
ture of Brahmanic faith and morab professes to rest, give 
no countenance to the later regulations of caste. 'The only 
passage bearing on the subject is in the Purusha Sukta, 
the 90th Hymn of the 10th Book of the Eigveda Sanhita. 
“ When they divided man, how many did they make him 1 
What was his mouth i what his arms 1 what are called 
his thighs and feet 1 The Brahmana was his mouth, the 
Raganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his thighs, 
the Sudra was born from his feet.” Haug finds in tMs a 
subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Blshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed 
to the simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and 
to the fact that in the accounts of creation there the origin 
of many things besides classes of men is attributed in the 

^ Zi/e and Essa^js of II. T. Colebrooke, i. p. 104. 
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same fanciful manner to parts of the divine person. It 
is in the Puranas and the Laws of Manu, neither of 
which claims direct inspiration, where they differ from the 
letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found on which 
aU that is objectionable in caste has been based. Even in 
the Vishnu Parana, however, the legend of caste speaks of 
the four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to 
conduct springing from religious faith.” It is not till 
after the whole human race has fallen into sin that 
separate social duties are assigned to the classes. The 
same hymn speaks of the evolution of qualities of Brahma. 
Sattva, or goodness, sprang from the mouth of Brahma; 
Rajas, or passion, came from his breast ; Tamas, or dark- 
ness, from his thighs ; others he created from his feet. 
Eor each one of these, gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and female, have been 
created, to which the distinct heavens, or places of perfec- 
tion of Prajapati, Indra, Maruts, and Gandharvas are 
assigned. To the gunas are related the yugas, or ages ; 
1 st, the Krita, or glorious age' of truth and piety, in 
which apparently no distinctions, at least no grades of 
excellence were known ; 2d, the Treta, or period of know- 
ledge ; 3d, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may 
be an historical element in the legend that Pururava, a 
great conqueror of the Treta age founded caste. The 
yugas are hardly periods of historical chronology, but 
there is no doubt that the Vayu Parana assigns the definite , 
origin of caste to the Treta period. “ The perfect beings 
of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, some active, and 
some distressed, were again born in the Treta, as Brahmans, 
(tc., governed by the good and bad actions performed in 
former births.” The same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a 
second was made, by which force, criminal justice, and 
war were declared to be the business of the Kshatriyas; 
officiating at sacrifices, sacred study, and the receipt of 
presents to belong to the Brahmans ; traffic, cattle, and 
agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the mechanical arts and service 
to the Sudras. The Ramayaua hymn suggests that in the ' 
four great periods the castes successively arrive at the state 
of dlixirina or righteousness. Thus, a Sudra cannot, even 
by the most rigorous self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. As the 
hymn speaks in the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation 
of Sudras as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in 
opposition to the story of a fourfold birth from Brahma is 
the legend that the castes sprang from Manu himself, who 
is removed by several generations of gods and demi-gods 
from Brahma. Then, again, the Santiparvan alleges that 
the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was separated into 
castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood con- 
sists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. 2fums, or 
persons born indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste 
of Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sinks to a 
lower level. The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded 
by you as being a Brahman only in consequence of his con- 
duct, then birth is vain, until action is shown,” But this 
change of caste takes place only through a second birth, 
and not during the life which is spent in virtue. Another 
poetical conception of caste birth is expressed in the 
Harivansa.' The Brahmans were formed from an impierish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the 
Sudras from a modification of smoke. The general result • 
of the foregoing texts is that there are several contradictory 
accounts of the origin of caste, and that these are for the 
most part unintelligible. Caste is described as a late 
episode in creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal !Mauu, from abstract 


S iUvitl, ^ r non-ontuy. It is also described as 

Perfection diirinij the 
! nvf ) V ’ f “Ijsccjuently falling into sin. It is also 

s.ud that on y in-ahmans existed at (irst, the others only at 
later |)enod.s. Then the rationalistic theorie.s of the 
bautiparvan up.set the very fomulatiuu of caste; viz. 
Hereditary trausinissioii of the caste character.* It seems 
cle.ir that when the I'cdas were comjioaed, many nersoii.s 
who were not Brahmans acted as priests, and saints, the 
prcceptoi-s of gods," by their “ austere fervomv’rasu from 
a lower rank to tlic dignity of Bnihmanhood. Ori"iually 
indued, acce.-:,s to tile gods by pniyer and .sacrifice was open’ 
to all cliLsscs of the community. As the Br.ilimaiis grow in 
political iinportaiice, they make religion uii exclusive and 
sacred bibiiic.-..i. We find them deciding (picstioiis of 
^i'reno, and enforcing tlicir deci.iioii'i 
\\liile m the earlier literature there are several in.-,tance.- 
01 Lnihiiiaiis receiving iii.striietion from the liaiids of 
K.diatny;u in the I'uraiias and .Manu death is made to 
overtake Iv.shatriyiis who are not submissive to the 
Brahmans ; and in one case Yisvaniitra, the son of Gadhi. 
aptu.illy obtains Brahmaiihood as a reward for his .siibmi.s- 
smii. ft sueuis certain tliat many of the ancient inytlis 
were c;q.rue-dy iiiamifaetiired by tlie Drahniaiis to show 
their supenoiity in birth and in the favour of Heaven to 
the Ksliatriyiw, a poetical ellect whicii i.s .sometimes 
■spoiled by their chiimitig de.seent from their rivals. 'J'his 
brings us to a eorndderation of the theories ivhieli have been 
.starlctl to account for llio appearance of Brahnianic caste, 
as IS stereotyiicd in the Laws of Hanu. James .\lilh 
who jiivarj.ihly iindere.dimated the iidliiciice on history of 
'‘previous states of .society,*' lias .sugge.sted that the original 
divi,,mn mu.^t have heen the worl: of some iii.s]dred 
uidivutual, .a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived 
whieii u'ouid result from a .syoteniatic 
diviaion of labour, _ The subordination of castes he accounts 
for b} tUo .supcrotitiouii terror and the dejigiiing htst of 
(lower which h.ave u> freipieiitly heen invoked to c.X()]iiiu 
tlie natural .siiiireniacy of the religions chms. Because tiio 
rav.iges of war weie dreaded most after the calamities .sent 
by ne.r\eii, he tinds tint tlie military class (iro(iei'ly oecu()y 
the secoml (dace, 'ibis arraiigeiiieiit he apparently' cou- 
lenijdates as at no time eitiier neces.'jary or wliole.some, and 
its tiiialK' destroyed by the selfisii jealoii.'ies of caste, and 
by the degradations which the multi(iiicatioii of trades 
made inevitable. Ileereii * and Ivia((iotb have contended 
that the division into caste.s i.s founded on an original 
diverjity of race, and that the liigher casle-s arc (lo.'se.s.-'ed 
of .-.iiperior beauty’, 'llie clear com(j]e.vion and legular 
featurf.3 of the liraiiinans are said to distinguisii them ii.s 
conijdetely from the audrus as the .Sjianish Creoles were 
dLtiiiguiihed from the Beruvian.s. “The high forehead, 
the atuiiL build, and the light cojiper colour of the Brahmins 
and other crijte.j allied to them, u{)(iear in strong contriest 
with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
darlr bronze of the low castus " (>Stoveiison, quoted by 
.Miiiler, Chip.i, ii. (i. Tin’s ex(ilauation i.s, however, 

generally conjoined with that founded on tho tradition of 
eon(pie.-,t by the higher ca-stes. There is no doubt that the 
ca.!tca of ligiiter colour (traivarnika), tiie white 

' .Mair’.-i ,Vrou/;n< 'J'i.cts, vol. i., ISCB. 

't'iiu iiiu.i of a coiNjiicriiig wliilu ntm la 
later liLtory of Iiiilia. • 
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V, , - strangely repeaUal in tiiu 

. 't’hs Jtajjmt'i ami lir.'iliiiiaiis arc Miccctdtil Oy 

tlie .Min.-jtilin.in 1, the Inrhs. the Afghani. There was an arielocracy' of 
colour ilmler the .Moghul dynasty. Hat under an finliaii cliinato it 
could not lad many generations. Thu llrahiiiaiH of .‘aoutliern India 
Were as hJack ;w the lowest castes ; tlw Chandaias are .s.aid to he 
de-icemled from lirahmumi. According to .Manu the Chaudala tmi.at 
not dwell within town; hit solo wealth imi ,t Im dogs and niisi-a ; his 
clothei nmd cun-Kt of the niantle.i of deceased jivimihi ; his di.shcs 
must i)t; lirokcu iioti. Surely this vituiierativedctcrijitiou must aiqily 
to an aboriginal race. 
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ninth means ]iou.seIioIder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Vmsya.?, Both, in his “ Brahma 
ami the Brahmans," * holds that the Vedic people advanced 
thrhif?‘'“’ 1'ui‘jab, drove the aborigines into 

Urn Pn possession of the country lying between 

the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Yindhya range. “In this 
stage ot complication aud di.sturbance," he says, “power 
natiiiuily fell into the hands of those who did not possess 
any direct authority, ’ f.c., the domestic priests of the 
minierou.s tribal kings. The Sudras he regards a.s a con- 
queied race, perhaps a brancli of the Aryan stoclc, which 
uiiiingrated at an e.arlier period into India, perliap.s an 
autochthonous Indian tribe. The latter hypothesis is 
o()po.se(l to tlie fact that, while tho Sudra is debarred from 
-sluinng three important Yedic sacrifices, the Blia^asata 
i iiraiia ex(iressly permits him to sacrifice “ without menn'ras,’' 
and im|)oscs on him duties with reference to Brahmans and 
cows which one would not expect in the case of a nation 
strange in blood. But unless a previous subordination of 
castes among tho conquering race be supposed, it seems 
dillicult toseu why the warrior-cla.s.s, who having contributed 
most to the conquest must have been masters of the situa- 
tion, sltoiild have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans, Tho (losition of the , Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But me there sound historical reasons for*&up- 
posiiig that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different 
nations, or that either class wa.s confined to one nation 1 
The liypotliesis is sliglitly modified by lleiuers,** who 
au(ipo.ses that instead of one conquest there may have been 
two .succe.s.sive immigrations, — the iirot iuiniigraiits being 
.subdued by the second, and then forming an intermediate 
chuss between their couquerers and the aborigines ; or, if 
there were no aborigines, tho mixture of tho two immigrant 
races fvoiild form an intermediute class. In tho same rvay 
ifr Tiilboys Wlieeler ° sugge.sts that the Sudra may be the 
original conquerors of the race now ro()re.<eiited by tlie 
Biiriahs. ldo.st of these explauatioiis seem rather to describe 
tho mode in which the c.xisting institutions of caste might 
bo trnn.sjilaiited from one land to another, from a mother- 
land to its colonies, and altered by its new conditions. 
Military conquest, though it often introduces servitude, 
does not imturally lead to tlie elevation of tho (irie.sthood. 
It is imseientiiic to assume largo historical events, or large 
ethnological facts, or the existence of some creator of social 
order.’ 

As Benjamin Constant ® points out, caste rests on the 
religious idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, 
and the social idea of certain functions being committed to 
certain cla.s.ses. Tho idea of physical purity was largely 
(lcve!o[ied under tlie Mosaic legi.slation ; in fact the internal 
regulations of tho Esseues (who were divided into four 
chesses) rcseiublu tho frivolous prohibitions of Brahmanism. 
As tho daily intercourse of men in trade aud industry 


Journal of the German Orienial Society, vol. i. (quoted by Muir, 
uhi suimi). 

* lie Ortyine Caatanm, Gottingen. “ History of India, vol. i. 

For a cbnr.'ioturistio uppreciatioa of ensfo seo Comte, Cours de 
j’/iiloeojihio I'ositiec, vi. c. 8. IIo regaida tlie liLreiUt.iry tr.niibinifsiou 
of fuiictioiH uniier tlio rule of a sacerdotul cin.'i.s aa .a nece-bbiiry and 
iiiiivei.'>.'i] st.igu of .'ioci.'il rijvgrci.s, gre.atly modified by war and coloni- 
z.atioii. Thu inoiality of ca.ste w.a.i, bo contends, an improvement on 
wimt preetded ; but its penmuieiicu was inipo.s.siblc, becanso “the 
political rulo of iiitelligenco is liobtilu to Iminan progress.’ Tho 
Kccliisioii of women and tlio pre-servation ol indu.strial inveiitiona were 
features of ca-stu ; ami tbu higher priests were al.^o magistrates, pliilo- 
aoplicra, artists, engineer.',, nnd pbysieian.s. 

" fje la Itiliyiou, ii. 8. 
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.presents numberless occasions on wiiicli the stain of real or 
fancied impurity might be caught, the power of the religious 
class who define the rules of purity and the penalties of 
their violation becomes very great, ilacleod has also stated 
two important elements which enter into the conception of 
.caste : “ That our place in the world is assigned to us by 
divine sovereignty ; and that the co-operation and sympathy 
of a brotherhood are essential to our usefulness and happi- 
ness in the world.” ^ There is no doubt that the Hindu 
mind is deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti, or priest-rule. They ^Ye^e also passionately 
attached to their national hymns, some of which had led 
them to victory, while others were associated with the 
benign influences of nature. Only the priest could chant 
or teach these hymns, and it was believed that the smallest 
mistahe in pronunciation would draw down the anger of the 
gods. But however favom-able the conditions of spiritual 
dominion might be, it seems to have been by no mote 
natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans finally 
asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasurama, 
the great hero of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice 
seven times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled with their 
blood tbe five large lakes of Samauta.” ilr B'heeler thinks 
that the substitution of blood-sacrifices for offerings of 
parched grain, clarified butter, and soma wine marks an 
adaptation by the Brahmans of the great military banquets 
to the purposes of political supremacy. It is not therefore 
till the Brahmanic period of Indian history, which ends 
with the coming of Sakya ilouni, in GOO n.c., that we find 
the caste-definitions of ilanu realized as facts. These are 
— ■“ To Brahmans he Brahma) assigned the duties of 

reading the Yedas, of teaching, of sacrificing, of assisting 
others to sacrifice, of giving alms if they be rich, and if 
indigent of receiving gifts.” - The duties of the I^hatriya 
are “ to defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Yeda, to shun the allurements of sensual gratifica- 
tion.” The duties of a Yaisya are “ to keep herds of cattle, 
to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to 
carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to culti%'ate land,” 
These three castes (the twice born) wear the sacred thread. 
The one duty of a Sudra is “ to serve the before-mentioned 
classes without depreciating their w'ortL”^ The Brahman 
is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe ; he 
may eat no fiesh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men 
in distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and what- 


^ Peeps at the Far Fast, p. 186. 

- The great mass of the Brahmans were in reality mendicants, rvho 
lived on the festivals of birth, marriage, and death, and on the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule. Others had estabiisliments called 
JIuths, endo-.ved irith Jageer rillages. There iverc two disfmet orders 
of ofiiciating prieats, — the Purohita, or family priest, who performed 
all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secul.ar matters, and 
the Guru, who is the head of a religions sect, making tours of supeiin- 
tendence and exaction, and haring the power to degrade from c.aste 
and to restore. In some cases the Guru is recognized as the Jlehitra 
or ofiicer of the caste-assembly, from whom h e receives Hulrs, or salary, 
and an exemption from house and stamp taxes, and service as begarree 
(Steele’s Law and Cusimns of Hindoo Castes within the FeJJiun Pro- 
vinces, 1326; new edition, 1868). Expulsion from.caste follows on a 
number of moral offences (t.g., assault, murder, ic.), as well as cere- 
monial offences (e.ff., eating prohibited food, eating with pereons of lower 
■ caste, abstaining from funeral rites, having connection with a low-caste 
woman). Exclusion means that it is not allowed to eat vith or enter 
the houses of the members of the caste, the offender being in theory not 
degraded but dead. For some heinous offences, f.e., against the expre.ss 
letter of the Shasters, no re-admission is iJOssible, But generally this 
depends on the ability of the outcaste to jjay a fine, and to supply the 
•caste with an expiatory feast of sweetmeats. He has also to go through 
the Sashtanyam, or prostration of eight members,’ and to drink the 
Panchakaryam, i.e.', drink of the five products of the cow (DescriplUm 
of People of India, Abbe J. A. Dubois, llissionary in Mysore, Eng. 
"Tr., London, 1817. There is a valuable nevz edition of this work by 
Mr Pope, Madras, 1862). 3 ^lanu, x. 88-90. 


ever the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a 
certain amount. The Sudra is to serve the twice bom • 
and even when emancipated cannot be anything but a 
Sudra. He maj’’ not learn the A^'edas, and in sacrifice he 
must omit the sacred te.vts.’ ■ A Sudra in distress may turn 
to a handicraft ; and in the same circumstauce.s a Yaisya 
may stoop to service. Whatever crime a Brahman micht 
commit, his person and property were not to be injuxJl ; 
but whoetmr struck a Brahman with a blade of grass would 
become au inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans- 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the rajah’s priest, exempt from taxation, 
the performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Mann, 
and at one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. 
He is more liable than less holy persons to pollution, and 
his ablutions are therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who 
slandered a Brahman was to he fined 100 pauas (a copper 
weight of 200 grains) ; a Y'aisya was fined 200 pauas ; a 
Sudra was to be whipped. A Brahman slandering any of 
the lower castes pays 50, 25, or 12 panas. In ordinari- 
salutations a Brahman is asked whether his devotion lia= 
prospered ; a Ivshatrii'a, whether he has suffered from his 
wounds; a Yaisya whether liis health is secure ; a Sudra 
whether he is in good health.® In administering oaths a 
Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by 
his weapons, house, or elephant ; a Yaisya by his kine, 
grain, or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties 
of perjuri'. The Hindu mind is fertile in oatlis ; before 
the caste assembly tbe Dhurm, or caste custom, is some- 
times appealed to, or the feet of Brahma, or some cow or 
god or sacred river, or the bel (the sacred creeper), or tbe 
roots of the turmeric plant. The castes are ahu 
distinguished by their modes of marriage. Those peculiar 
to Brahmans seem to be, — 1st, Brahma, when a d-augbter, 
clothed only with a single robe is given to a man learned 
in the Yeda whom her father has voluntarily invited and 
respectfully receives ; 2d, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, 
in gay attire is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, 
to the officiating priest The primitive marriage forms of 
Kashasas or Eachasa, when a maiden is seized by force 
from home, while she weeps and calls for help, is said to be 
approprbte to Kshatriyas. To the two lower castes the 
ceremony of zlsura is open, in which the bridegroom, having 
given as much wealth as he can afford to the father and 
paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride. A Kshatriya woman on her 
marriage with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand ; 
a Yaisya woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military 
classes must hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one 
of the upper castes must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by' Manu applies to the 
existing castes of India may be seen in .these facts — (1) that 
there is no artisan caste mentioued by ifanu; (2) that eating 
with another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, 
is not said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are 
now among the most frequent sources of degradation, 
system must have been profoundly modified by the teaching 
of Buddha : “ As the four rivers rvhich fall into the Ganges 
lose their names as soon as they mingle their waters ■with 
the holy river, so all who believe in Buddha cease to be 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas,Yaisyas, and Sudras.” After Buddha, 
Sudra dynasties ruled in many parts of India and under 
the Moghul dynasty the Cayets, a race of Sudras, had 
almost a monopoly of public offices. But Buddha did not 
wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a Brahman 
Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha never- 


* As to tke rights of the castes to participate in domestio rites, see 
BainjiAxisir, vol. iv. p. 201. 

3 Wheeler, ii. 533. 
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tlieleas found it necessaiy, vrhen bis king touched him, to 
wash from head to foot,^ Alexander the Great found no 
castes in the Punjab, but iMegasthenes has left an account 
of the ryots and tradesmen, the military order and the 
gymnosophists (inqluding the Buddhist Oermanes) whom 
he found in the country of the Ganges,- From his use of 
the word gyinnosophist.it is probable that Mcgasthenes 
confounded the Brahmans witli the Jiermits or fakeers ; and 
this explains his statement that any Hindu might become 
a Brahman, Megasthenos spent some time at the court of 
Sandracottus, a contemporary of Seleucus Mcator. All 
the later Greeks^ follow his statement and concur in 
enumerating seven Indian castes,— sophists, agricuiturist-s, 
herdsmen, artisans, warriors, inspectors, councillors. On 
the revival of Brahmanism it was found that the second 
and third castes had disappeared, and that the field was 
now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, and a host of 
mixed castes, sprung from the original tivelve, Unooloom 
and Pruteeloom, left-hand and right-liand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes, ilanu 
himself gives a list of these impure castes, and the Aycen 
Akberi (1550-1 G05) makes the positive statement that there 
u'ere then 500 tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while 
the^ real caste no longer existed, ilost of these sub- 
divisions are really trade-organisations, many of them living 
in viliage-communities, which trace descent from a pure 
caste. Thus in Bengal there are. the Vaidya or Baidya, the 
physicians, who, ilauu says, originated in the marriage of 
a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. In ifysore alone 
ilajor Pucklo reports that there arc 110 different castes; 
and the varieties of cii.stom in the Deccan are well brouglit 
out in the book of Mr Steele, to which we have already 
referred. As Colebrooko said. Brahmans and Sudras enter 
into all trades, but Brahmans (who arc profoundly ignorant 
even of their own scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining 
their monojjoly of Vedic learning, which really means a 
superficbl acquaintance with the Puranas and llanu. 
Though they have succeeded in excluding others from 
sacred employment, only a portion of the caste are actually 
engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, or even in 
religious begging, ilany are privates in the army, many 
water-carriers, many domestic servants. And they have 
like other castes many sub-divisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone. 
Instead of a priest “ with hm liair and beard clipped, liis 
passioas subdued, his mantle white, liLs body pure, golden 
rings in hLs ear,” you have a mean, selfish, often extremely 
dirty, person, who.se remaining power lies in extortion by 
dishonesty. But the hold which caste has on the Hindu 
minds may, per)iap.s, be nmsfc clearly seen in the history of 
the Christian missions and in comparatively recent times. 
The Jesuits Xavier and fra dci Nobili did everything but 
become Brahmans in order to convert the South of India, — 
they put on a dre,S3 of cavy or yellow colour, they made 
frequent ablutions, they lived on vegetables and milk, they 
put on their foreheads the sandal-wood paste u.sed by the 
Brahinan.s, — and Gregory XV. published a bull sanctioning 
caste regulations in the Christian churches of India. The 
JJanish mission of Tranquehar, the German mission of the 
heroic Schwarx, whose lioadfiuarters were I'anjore, also 
permitted caste to be retained by their follou'ers. Even 
the priests of Buddh-a, v/hosc Jife was a prote.st again.st 
caste, re-erected the system in the island of Ceylon, 
where the 7-a(u« or- radius ^vere reduced to mucli the same 
state as the Pariakv^ At the iweseiit day the progre.ss of 
Protestant missions amounts almost to nothin". In Dr 

^ Travels of Fah Ilian, c. 27. “ .Strabo, hid., sue. 09. 

^ Arrian, Indie., c. 11, 12 ; Diod. Sic., ii. e, f 0, -11 ; ai;il Strabo, 
XV. 1. 

Irving, Theory and PracUce of Caste, London, IS.'iO, 
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Mul ens report down to 1871 the whole force of 579 

ordained ministers and 
IJJJ other native preachers had produced a native 
Chnstian conimumty of only 2B0,G00. There was nro 
bably a much larger Homan Catholic population in the 
south of India about the middle of \he 18th cen 

It_i,s still the general law that to constitute a good 
marriage the parties must belong to the same caste, but to 
unconnected families.^ Undoubtedly, however, the three 
higher castes were alway.s permitted to intermarry ivitJi 
the caste next below tbeir own, tlie issue taking the lower 
caste or sometimes forming a new class. A Sudra need 
not marry a wife of the same caste or sect as himself Bo 
recently a-s mi it was decided by the Judicial Committee 
of the Vnvy Council that a marriage between a Zemindar 
ot_ the Malavar class, a sub-division of the , Sudra caste 
with a woman of the Vellala cias.s of Sudras is lawful.’ 
Generally also a woman may not marry beneath her owii 
c,astc. The feeling is not so strong again.st a man mariy- 
mg even in the lowest caste, for Maim permits the son of 
a Brahman and a Sudra mother to raise his family to the 
highe.st caste in the seventh generation. The illegitimacy 
resulting from an invalid marriage does not render incapable 
of caste,' at ]ea.st it does not so disqualify the lawful 
ehiidreu of the bastard. On a forfeiture of custo by citlier 
spouse 'intercourse ceases between the spomses : if the 
out-caste be a sonless woman, she is accounted dead, and 
funeral rites are performed for her ; if she have a son, he 
is bound to maintain her. It is remarkable that the 
professional concubinage of tlie dancing-girl does net 
involve degradation, if it be with a person of the same 
caste. This suggests that whatever may be the function 
of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. The 
rules as to prohibited degrees in marriage u.sefl to bo very 
strict, but they are now relaxed. An act of 1850 legalized 
re-rnarriage by widows in all tlie castes, witli a conditional 
forfeiture of the deceased husband’s e.state, unless the 
husband has expressly sanctioned the second marriage. 
The recent Marriage Act was directed again.st the iniquitous 
child marriages ; it require.s a miuhnmn age. Xu many ways 
the theoretical inferiority of the Huclra absolves him from 
tho restraints which the letter of the law lays on the higher 
castes. TJiu.s, a Sudra may adopt p. daughtePs or sistePs 
son, tliough this is contrary to the general rule that the 
adopter sliould be able to marry the mother of the adopted 
person. Tho rule requiring the person adopted to bo of 
the same ca.ste and yotra or family as the adopter is also 
dispensed with in the case of iSudias, In fact, it is only a 
married person v/hom a Sudra may not adopt. As regards 
inheritance tho Sudra does not come off so w'ell in competi- 
tion with the other castes. “ The .sons of a Brahauiana in 
tlie several tribes have four shares or three or two or one ; 
the children of a Kshatriya have three portions or tv.'o or 
one ; and those of a Vaisya take two parts or one.” Tin's 
refers to the case permitted by law, and not unknown in 
practice, of a Brahman having four wives of different ca.ste.s, 
a K.sliatriya three, and so on. But all sons of inferior ca.stc 
are excluded from property coming by gift to the father ; 
and a Sudra son is also excluded from land acquired by 
purchase. It must be recollected, however, that under -aii 
Act of 1850, of caste no longer affects the capacity to 
inherit or to be adopted. In cases of succession ah inU-dato 
on failure of the preceptor, pupil, and fellow- student (heirs 
called by the Hindu law after rslativos), a priest, or any 
Brahman, may succeed, IVliere a »Sudra is the only son of 
a Brahman, the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take' two- 
thirds of the inheritance ; where he is tlie only son of any 


‘ See Biun.MAni3.U, vo). iv. p, 20-1. 
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otlier twice-born father, the Sapinda would take one-half 
Possibly, the rale of equal division among sons of equal 
caste did not at first apply to Brahmans, who, as the eldest 
sons of God, would perhaps observe the custom of 
primogeniture among themselves. On the other hand it 
was laid do\vn in the Judicial Committee in 18G9, 'contrary 
to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
Court, that, in default of lawful children, the illegitimate 
children of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s 
estate, and, even if there be lawful children, are entitled to 
maintenance out of the estate. It had previously been 
decided by Sir Edward Ryan in 1857 that the illegitimate 
children of a Rajput, or of any other member of a superior 
caste, have no right of inheritance even under will, but a 
mere right to maintenance, provided the children are docile. 
It seems then that the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, though 
in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succes- 
sion. ^ 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a 
fourfold division of the ancient inhabitants of Iran into 
priests, warriors, agriculturists and artificers ; and also of a 
sevenfold divi.sion corresponding to the seven amschespands, 
or servants of Ormuad. This was no invention of 
Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden age of Jemshid 
or Diemschid. The priestly caste of ilagi was divided into 
Herbeds or disciples, Hobeds or masters, and Destur ilobeds 
or complete masters. The last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the 
future and carried the sacred conti, or girdle, luivan, or cup, 
and harsom, or bunch of twigs. The Zend word haresma is 
supposed to be connected mth Brahma, or sacred clement, 
of which the symbol was a bunch of kusa grass, generally 
called veda. The Persian and Hindu religions are further 
connected by the ceremony called Homa in the one and 
Soma in the other. Haug, in his 2'ract on the Origin of 
Brahmanism (quoted by Huir, uhi supra), maintains that 
the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers of Ahura 
ilazda into Atharvas, Rathaesvas, and Vastrya was precisely 
equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He also 
asserts that only the sons of priests (Atharvas) could 
become priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. The 
Book of Daniel rather suggests that the Hagi were an 
elective body ; and as regards the secular classes there does 
not seem to be a trace of hereditary employment or religious 
subordination. There is a legend in the Dabistan of a 
great conqueror, Mahabad, who divided the Abyssinians 
into the usual four castes ; and Strabo mentions a similar 
classification of the Iberians into kings, priests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, and menials. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Egypt 
there were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, 
the functions of which were transmitted from father to son, 
the minor professions grouped under the great castes being 
also subject to hereditary transmission. This opinion was 
held by Otfried Muller,^ Meiners of Gottingen, and others. 
Doubts were first suggested by Rossellini, and after 
Champollion had deciphered the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
J. J. Ampere® boldly announced that there were in Egypt 
110 castes strictly so called ; that in particular the professions 
of priest, soldier, judge, <tc., were not hereditaiy; and 
that the division of Egyptian society was merely that which 
is generally found in certain stages of social growth between 
the liberal professions and the mechanical arts and trades. 
No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 

^ For an account of the actual condition of castes see the, magnifi- 
cently illustrated Government publication The People of India, edited 
by Kaye and Watson, 6 vols, 4to, 1868-72 ; also Sherring’s Castes of 
Uenares. 

- Manual of Archaeology. 

® Reuue dcs Deux Mondes, loth September 1848. 
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observed in the monumental pictures of the different 
Egyptian castes. From an inspection of numerous tombs 
sarcophagi, and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate 
the names and professions of several kinsfolk of the deceased 
Ampere has concluded that sacerdotal and military functions 
were sometimes united in the same person, and might even 
be combined with civil functions ; that intermarriage miofit 
certainly take place between the sacred and military orders : 
and that the members of the same natural family did 
frequently adopt the different occupations which had been 
supposed to be the exclusive property of the castes. The 
tombs of Beni Hassan show in a striking manner the 
Egyptian tendency to accumulate, rather than to separate,' 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for 
the worsliip of a particular divinity. An interesting “sec- 
tion ” of Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monu- 
ment preserved in the Huseum at Naples. Nine figures 
in bas-relief represent the deceased, his father, three 
brothers, a paternal uncle, and the father and two brutliers 
of his wife. Another side contains the mother, wife, wife’s 
mother, and maternal aunts. The deceased is described as- 
a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; his elder 
brother as a priest and architect ; his third brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of .Ammon. 
The family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal Egyptian 
caste, therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different 
castes, and one person to be- of more castes than one, and 
of different castes from those to which his father or wife 
belonged. The lower emifioyments, commerce, agriculture, 
even medicine, are never mentioned on the tombs. The ab- 
solute statements about caste in Egypt, circulated by such 
writers as Reynier and De Goguet, have, no doubt, been 
founded on passages in Herodotus (ii. 143, 104.), who men- 
tions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary profession ; 
in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2--8), who mentions live classes and 
,an hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious to 
illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Timeeus of a 
total separation of the six classes, — jiriests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, artisans, hunters, and shepherds. Heeren 
(ii. 594) does not hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyp 
tian caste to the meeting of different races. According 
to the chronology constructed by Bunsen the division into 
castes began in the period 10,000-9000, and was completed 
along with the introduction of animal worship and the 
improvement of writing under the third dynasty in the 6th 
or 7th century of the Old Empire. The Schoht^t of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Diemarchus, in the 
Second Book of Hellas, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, 
about 3712 b.c., “enacted that no one should abandon 
his father’s trade, for , this he considered as leading to 
avarice.” Bunsen conjectures that this may refer to 
Sesostoris, the lawgiver of ilanetho’s third or ilemplute 
dynasty, the eighth from Alenes, who introduced writing, 
building with hewn stone, and medicine; possibly, also, 
to Sesostris, who, Aristotle say^s {Polit., vii. 1), introduced 
caste to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt there 
was never a conquered indigenous race. There was one 
nation with one language and one religion ; the public 
panegyrics embraced the whole people ; every Egyptian 
was . the child and friend of the gods. The kings weie 
generally warriors, and latterly adopted into the sacredotal 
caste. Intermarriage was the rule, except between the swme- 
herds and all other classes. “ Every shepherd is an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. xlvi. 34). (w. c. s.) 

CASTEL, Loum Berteaot (1688-1757), a learned 
mathematici.an, was born at Montpellier in 1688, an 
entered the order of the Jesuits in 1703. At first he was 
a student of literature, but he afterwards devoted hhnsel 
entirely to mathematics and natural philosophy. R® 
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‘wrote several scientific works, that wliicli attracted most 
attention at tlie time being bis Optiqiie cles Couleurs, or' 
treatise on the melody of colours. He endeavoured to 
illustrate tbe subject by a clavecin oculaire, or ocular harp- 
sichord ; but the treatise and the illustration were quickly 
forgotten. Ho also published a critical account of the 
system of Sir Isaac Hewton in Hrench. 

CASTEL-A-ilAKE, or CastelLjVMake, a city and sea- 
port of Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 15 miles by rail south- 
east of the city of- that name. It is situated on the lower 
slopes of ilontc Sant’ A ngelo (the ancient Ifons Gaurus), 
and along a sheltered beach, commanding an extensive view 
of the Bay of Naples from Vesuvius to Misenum. It stands 
near the site of the ancient Stabice, which was destroyed by 
Sulla in the social war, but continued to exist as a small 
place till 79 a d., when it was overwhelmed along with 
Pompeii and Herculaneum by the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, and became for ever celebrated as the death-scene 
•of the elder Pliny. The castle, from which the city takes 
its name, was erected by Frederick II., .surrounded by walls 
■and towers in the 13th century by Charles I. of Anjou, 
■and strengthened by additional fortifications by Alphonso I. 
of Aragon. • Castel-a-uiare is the seat of a bishoj)ric, and 
has a royal palace, a cathedral, several churches and cou- 
■veuts, a military hospital, barracks, a handsome quay, a 
royal arsenal, and a dockyard, where the large ships of the 
Neapolitan navy were formerly built. In shipbuilding it 
still ranlcs second of the Italian towns ; and there are 
manufactures of linen, silk and cotton goods, and leather. 
The port is small, and divided by two forts. The hill 
immediately above the town is covered with villas and 
casinos. The royal casino of Quisisana, originally built 
by Charles II. of Anjou, was restored by Ferdinand I. of 
Naples. It is more remarkable for its fine prospect than 
for its magnificence as a palace. Population about 26,000. 

CASTEL-A-HARE, a seaimrt town of Sicily, on a bay 
to which it gives its name, in the province of Trapani, and 
about 30 miles west of Palermo. It occupies the site -of 
the port of the ancient A\y(s(a, which lay about six miles 
distant, and it still carries on a considerable export trade in 
wine, fruit, grain, and timber. Population 11,280. 

CASTEL SARllASIN, a town of France, capital of an 
arrondissement, in the department of Tarn ct Garonne, 
situated on the Songuino or Azine, near its influx into the 
Garonne, 12 liiiles west of Jlontauban. The walls which 
formerly surrounded the town have been converted into 
promenades. It has manufactures of serges and other 
woollen stuffs, hats, and leather, and some trade in corn 
grown in the vicinity. The town is said by some investiga- 
tors to receive its name from the erection of its castle by 
the Saracens, but according to others the present form of 
the word is only a corruption of Castel sur Azine. The 
Parliament of Toulouse took refuge within the town in 
1595. Population in 1872, 3UG4. 

CASTEL VETBANO, a town of Sicily, near the south- 
east extremity of the island, 12 miles east of ilazzara, in 
the province of Trapani. It is well and regularly built, 
and has a population of about 20,000, many of whom are 
hereditary tenants of the dukes of Honteleone, who have a 
palace in the town. Near it are the ruins of the ancient 
•city Selimis, which was destroyed by the Carthaginians 
409 B.c. 

CASTELL, EnJiuxn (c. 1G06-1G85), a learned English 
Orientalist, was born about 1606, at Hatley, in Cambridge- 
shire. At the age of fifteen he entered Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, but ho afterwards changed his residence to St 
■fohn’s, where he enjoyed the use of a valuable library. 
His great work was the compiling of his’ Lexicon 
Ueptar/lotton Hehraicnm, Chaldaiciun, Sijriacum, Saman- 
•ianuni, JUthiopictim, Arabicuni,ct Persicum (London, 1669). 
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Over this book he spent eighteen years, working (if we may 
accept his own statement) from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day ; he employed fourteen assistants, and by an expendi- 
ture of £12,000 brought himself to poverty, for his lexi- 
con, though full of the most unusual learning, did not find 
purchasers, His loss was partly compensated by a number of 
preferments, including a prebend at Canterbury, and the 
professorship of Arabic at Cambridge. Castell also lent 
the aid of his erudition to the preparation of Dr Walton’s 
well-known Polyglott Bible. His ilSS. he bequeathed to 
the University of Cambridge. 

CASTELLI, Ignaz Feiedkich (1781-1862), an 
Austrian dramatist, w'as born on 6th March 1781, at 
Vienna. He completed his education at the university in 
his native town, and entered the profession of law. The 
leisure left him by his employment in a subordinate 
Government office he devoted to literary work, in particular 
to the composition and adaptation of dramatic pieces. 
Some of his war-songs became exceedingly popular, and so 
excited the ill-feeling of the French that Castelli had to 
flee from Vienua and take refuge in Hungary. In 1811 
he was made director of the court theatre by Prince 
Lobkowitz, but he resigned this post in 1814 in order to 
accompany Count Cavriaui to France as 'secretary. He 
returned to Vienna wdth Count Miinch-Bellinghausen, and 
for many years occupied himself entirely with literary work. 
He died in 1862 at Lilienfeld, From 1840 he had enjoyed 
a pension from Government. His autobiography appeared 
in three volumes, 1861-2. His numerous dramas and 
minor pieces arc distinguished only by their light gaiety 
aud humour. 

GASTELLO, BERXApo (1567-1629), a Genoese 
portrait and historical painter, born at Albaro near Genoa, 
was the intimate friend of Tasso, aud took upon himself 
the task of designing the figures of the Gcntsalemme 
Liberata, published in 1590 ; some of these subjects were 
engraved by Agostino Caracci. Besides painting a number 
of works in Genoa, mostly in a rapid and superficial style, 
Gastello was employed _iu Rome, aud in the court of the 
duke of Savoy. 

GASTELLO, Giovaxxi Battista (1500-1569), an 
eminent Italian historical painter, was born in Bergamo, 
and'is hence ordinarily termed II Bergamasco. He belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to 
have had any family relationship with the other two painters 
named Gastello, also noticed here. He was employed 
to decorate the Nunziata di Portoria in Genoa, the saloon 
of the Lanzi Palace at Gorlago, and the Pardo Palace in 
Spain. His best-known works are the klartyrdom of St 
Sebastian, and the picture of our Saviour as Judge of the 
World on one of the vaultings of the Nunziata. He was 
an architect aud sculptor as well as painter. In 1567 he 
was invited to Madrid by Philip IT., and there he died, 
holding the office of architect of the Royal Palaces. 

CASTELLO, Vaeeeio (1625-1659), was the youngest 
son of Bernardo Gastello, noticed above. He sur- 
passed his father, aud particularly excelled in painting 
battle-scenes. Ho painted the Rape of the Sabines, 
noiv in the Palazzo Briguole, Genoa, and decorated the 
cupola of the Church of the Annunciation in the same city. 
In these works he is regarded by his admirers as combining 
the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo Vero- 
nese; his premature death cut short a career of high hopes. 

CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, a town of Valencia, 
in Spain, the capital of a medern province, is situated about 
4 miles from the sea, and 40 miles N.N.E. of Valencia, in 
39° 57’ N. lat. and 0° 4'_ W. long. It derives its name from 
the extensive plain in which it is situated, aud which is 
'watered artificially by an aqueduct brought for. the most 
part through solid rock from the Mijares, a stream about 
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five miles distant. It is walled, and contains two nunneries, 
three monasteries, and two hospitals, as well as several 
churches, in which there are paintings by Kibalta, a native 
artist. There is a brisk local trade maintained in the 
weaving of sail-cloth and linen. In the time of the Moors 
the city was situated on a height to the north of the present 
position, to which it w’as removed by Jayme I. in 123.3. 
PoDulation, 20,123. 

CASTELNAU, SIichei, db, Sieuh de la MAi/VissihitE 
(c.l 520-1 592), a French soldier and diplomatist, ainbas.sador 
to Queen Elizabeth, w'as born in Touraine about 1520. He 
was one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, 
Pierre de Castelnau, w'as equerry to Louis XII. Endowed 
with a clear and penetrating intellect and remarkable 
strength of memory, he received a careful education, and 
made rapid progress in his studies. To complete his 
education he travelled in Italy and made a long stay at 
Home. He then spent some time in the Island of Malta, 
afterwards entered the army, and made his first acquaint- 
ance with the art of war in the chequered compaigns of | 
the French in Italy. His abilities and his courage won for 
him the friendship and protection of the cardinal of 
Lorraine, who took him into his service. In 1557 a 
commaud iii the navy was given to him, and the cardinal 
proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he declined, 
and then rejoined the French army in Picardy. Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were en- I 
trusted to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these 
he discharged so satisfactorily that he was sent by the 
king, Henry II., to Scotland, with despatches for Mary 
Stuart, then betrothed to the Dauphin (afterwards Francis 
II). From Scotland he passed into England, and treated 
with Queen Elizabeth respecting her claims on Calais 
(1559), a settlement of which was effected at the congress 
of Cambray. Castelnau was next sent, with the title of 
ambassador, to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of 
prevailing upon them to withdraw their favour from the 
Protestants. This embassy was followed by missions to 
Margaret of Parma, governess of the Netherlands, to 
Savoy, and then to Pome, to ascertain the views of Poim 
Paul IV. with regard to France. Paul having died just be- 
fore his arrival, Castelnau used his influence in favour 
of the election of Pius IV. Eeturning to France he 
once more entered the navy, and served under his former 
patron. It was his good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy of Amboise, which 
he immediately reported to the Government. After the 
death of Francis 11. (December 1560), he accompanied 
the queen, Mary Stuart, to Scotland, and remained with 
her a year, during w'hich time he made several journeys 
into England, and attempted to bring about a reconciliation 
between Mary aud Queen Elizabeth. The -wise and 
mciderate counsels which he offered to the former were 
unheeded. In 1562, in consequence of the civil war in 
France, he returned there. He was employed against the 
Protestants in Brittany, was taken prisoner in an engage- 
ment with them and sent to Havre, but was soon after 
exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions of his 
countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Catholic, main- 
tained a wise self-control and moderation, aud by his 
counsels rendered valuable service to the Government. He 
served at the siege of P.ouen, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Dreux, took Tancarsdlle, and contributed in 1563 
to the recapture of Havre from the English. During the 
next ten years Castelnau was employed in various impor- 
tant missions; — first to Queen Elizabeth, to negotiate a 
peace ; next to the duke of Alba, the new governor of the 
Netherlands. On this occasion he discov^ered the project 
formed by Condd and Coligny to seize and carry olr the 
royal family at Monceaux (1567). After the battle of St 


Danis he was again sent to Germany to solicit aid atminst 
the Protestants ; and on his return he w'as rewarded for 
his services with the post of governor of Saint-Dizier,' and 
a company of orderlies. At the head (ff his company he 
took part in the battles of Jarnac aud Moncontour. In 
1572 he was sent to England' by Charles IX,, to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew • 
aud the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland! 
Two years later he was reappointed by Henry HI. ambassa- 
dor to Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at hercourt for ten 
yearn. During this period he used his influence to promote- 
the marriage of the queen with the duke of Alencon, with a 
view' especially to strengthen and maintain the alliance of 
the tw'o countries. But Elizabeth made so many promises, 
oidy to break them that at, last he refused to accept them or 
communicate them to his Government. On his return to- 
France he found th.it his chateau of La Mauvissiere. had 
been destroyed in the civil war ; and as he refused to- 
rccognizo the authority of the League, the duke of Guise 
dejirived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He- 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on 
the accession of Henry IV., the king, w'ho knew his w'ortli, 
aud was confident that although he was a Catholic he- 
might rely on his fidelity, gave him a command in the- 
army, and entrusted him with various confidential mission.s. 
Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. The dlcmoircs left 
by' this great diplomatist rank very high among the 
original authorities for the period they cover, the eleven 
y'cars between 1559 and 1570. They were written during- 
his last embassy in England for the benefit of his son ;. 
aud they possess the merits of clearness, voracity, aneb 
impartiality. They w'ere first printed in 1621 ; again,, 
with additions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659 
and a third time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3- 
vols. folio, in 1731. Castelnau translated into French the 
Latin work of Bamus On rte fl/onnero' and Customs of the- 
Aucieiit Gauls. Various letters of his are preserved in 
the Cottonian aud Harleian collections in the British. 
JIuseum. 

CASTELNAUDAHY, the chief town of au arrondisso- 
ment in the department of Aude, in France, 21 miles north- 
w'est of Carcassonne. It is finely situated on an elevation- 
in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated ifiain ; aud its. 
commercial facilities are greatly increased by' the Canal du 
jMidi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an- 
extensive basin or reservoir, surrounded with w’harves and 
warehouses. The principal buildings are the courthouses, 
the church of St Michel, the exch.ange, and the communal 
college. There are large mamafactures of woollen and cotton 
goods, linen, leather’, bricks, tiles, aud earthenware; an 
extensive trade is maintained in lime, gypsum, grain, frmt.s, 
and wine ; and the building of canal boats forms an 
important industry. By' some authorities Castehiaudary is. 
supposed to represent the ancient Sostomaejus, aud to receive 
its present name, which they regard as a corruption of the 
Latin Gastrnm Novum Arianorum, from the fact that it 
was rebuilt by the Visigoths, who were adherents of tlie- 
Arian party'. It is distinctly mentioned in the 12th 
century', and in 1212 it was remarkable as the scene of a. 
great conflict betw'een the counts of Toulouse andFoixand 
Simon de Montfort, in which the former w'ere defeated. Ij) 
1229 the town was deprived of its ramparts; and in 
it was captured and burned by the Black Prince. In lo3j 
the duke of Montmorency was defeated here by' the royal 
troons under Schomberg. Population in 1872, 79-10. 

CASTELO BRANCO (f.e., White Castle), a town and 
bishop’s seat of Portugal, in the proHnee of Beira, on a^hi 
near the Liria, 64 miles east by south of Coimbra. B 
surrounded by walls flanked by towers, and has a 
castle on the summit of the hill. Population about oooo. 
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CASTI, Giovpxt D.vmsT.v (1721-1803), an Italian 
poet; was barn of huinblu parouts at Monteliascono, in tko 
States of the Church, in 1721. Ho rose to tho dignity of 
canon in tho cathedral of his native place, but gave up his 
chance of church preferment to satisfy Ids gay and restless 
sj)irit,by visiting most of the capitals of Europe. 'In 1732, 
on the death of .Meta.stasio, ho wa.s appointed Pocta Gc-iuvio, 
or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he applied 
luin.self with great success to the opera bouile ; but, in 
179G, he resigned this post, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relation-s ; and ho .spent the close of 
his life a-s a private gentleman iit Pares, where ho died in 
1803. C.isti i.s best .known as the author of tho lYoedle Gal- 


naff, and of OH Animdi Parhtuti, a poetical allegory, over 
which he .spent eight years (1791-1302), and which, Jiot- 
wi thstanding its tetlious length, e.vcited so much interest that 
it w;is translated into French, German, and .Spanish, and 
(very freely and with additions) into English in \Y. S. 
Hose’s Court mul Parliivdoil o/ Hearts (Loud. 1819). 
Written during the time of the Hevoiution in France, it was 
intended to e.'chibit the feelings and hopes of tho people, 
and the <lcfect-> and absurdities of various political .systeimi. 
The A'.nv/fc Gatnuti is a .scries of poetical tales, in the 
uttitva fiiit'i, — a metro J.irgely used by Italian pouts for that 
class of compo.-)itions. Thu .‘•ole merit of theso poems con- 
ahts in tho harmony and purity of tho .style, and the livcli- 
nc-ss and .sarcastic power of many pa.ssages. They arc, how- 
ever,' characterised by thegro.ssesc licentiousness ; and there 
is no originality of plot, — that, according to the custom of 
Italian novciist.s, being taken from cl.essic.tl mythology or 
other ancient legciubs. Among tho other work.s of Casti- 
is the Porma 'I'arlaro, a moiik-heroic .s;itire on tho court 
of Catherine If., with which he w.ia perscmally accpiainted. 

OASTIGLIO.VE DELLE STIVIEHE, u town of Italy, 
in the province of llrc.icia, 20 miles nortir-west of -Mantua. 
It hxs a cisllo, n theatre, and two lino churche.s, and wa.s 
formerly the caiutal of a .small principality dependent on 
tile duchy of .Mantua. In 1790 the Austriairs, under 
Wurniser, were dcfeatctl tlicro by .Marshal Atigereau, who 
was afterwards rewarded by Xapoleon with the title of 
duke of C'astigltouc. Population, n237. This town must 
Hot be c.jnfomuled with C.istiglioiie Fiorctino, n ilourish- 
iiig township, about 1 1 milci south of Arcr.so by rail, wliich 
is chidlv engaged in the culture of the silk-worm. 

U.V.'OtlGLlbXE, P.vr.D.v.';s.um (M78-ir>29), diplomatist 
iiu.l man of letlets, w.is horn at C'a.satieo near -Mantua, 
and w.is cduc.ited at Mil.m under the famou; profe-ssors 
-Merula and Giialcondylcs. In 1-190 ho entered the service 
of Ludovico .Sfiuva, duke of .Milan, returning to .Mantua 
in loUU when Lodovico w.rs carried prisoner into Fnmeo. 
In 1.701 he was attached to the court of Guidobaldo 
Malatc.ita, duke of Hrbiuo, utid iu 1500 he was .seat by 
that prince on a jaLsioii to Heary VIL of Fuglaml, who 
had before confe-rred on F’edurigu Jlfalatesta, “ the Good 
lltike," the mo.st famous mercenary of his age, the order of 
the Garter, Guidobaldo dying childless in 1.00.8, the 
duchy of Hrbiuo wa.s given to Fraiicc.-ico Maria della Eovero, 
for whom Castigliono, envoy at the court of Leo X. (fllcdici), 
obtained tlio oilice of gcner.ilissimo of llio Papal troops. 
Ghargcd with tlio arrangement of tho dispute between 
Glement Vtl. (.Medici) and Charles V., Castigliono cro.sacd, 
in 1.021, into .Spain, where he was received with highest 
honours, being afterwards naturalized, and Jiiado bishop of 
Avila. Ill 1527, hov,’ovcr, Homo w.a.s seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in the July of tho 
same year the surrender of tho castle of Sant’ Angelo 
placed Clement in their hands. Castigliono had been 
tricked by tins emperor, but there were not wanting accasa- 
tions of tre.achery against him.self. He laid, however, placed 
fidelity highest among the virtues of his ideal “courtier;” 


and when he died at Toledo iu 1529, it was said that he 
had died of grief and shame at the imputation. The 
emperor mourned him as “ one of the world’s best cavaliers.” 
A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was painted by 
Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his advice 

Castigliono wrote little, but that little is of tare merit. His 
versos, in Latin and Italian, are elegant in tho extreme ■ Lis 
letters (Padua, 1 <09-1771) are full of grace and finesse. 
But the book by which ho is best remembered is tlio famous 
treatise, II Cori&jiano, written in 151-1, published at 
Venice by Aldus in 1528, and translated into English by a 
certain Thomas Hoby as early as 15C1. This book, called 
by the Italians IL Lihro d’Oro, and remarkable for its easy 
force mid uudemonstrativo elogaiico of style no less than 
for tho nobility and manliness of its theories, describes the 
Italian_ gentleman of tho Hciiiiissance, under his brightest 
and fairest aspect, and gives a charming picture of the 
court of Guidobaldo da iloiitefcltro, duke of Urbiiio, 
“ coufcs.icilly the purest and nio.st elevated court in Italy." 
In tho form of a discussion held in the duchess’s drawing- 
room — with. Elizabotta Gonzaga, Pietro Bembo, Bernardo 
Bibbienu, Giuliaiio do’ filediei, Emilia Pia, and Cerctino the 
Hnique among tho speakers — the cpiestioii, IVhat constitutes 
a perlect courtier ? is debated. IVth but few diirerciiccs, 
the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. See Gingiioiie, llistoire. Liltendre del’ltalie, 
vl., vii.; and J. A. Symonds, The Penaisicince in, Italy ^ 
London, 1S7.5. 

CAS'l’lULIONE, GIOVA^•^'I Bn-viincxxo (1G1G-1C70), 
currently named iu Italy II Orcehetto, and in Franco Lo 
Benedetto, a painter of the Ocuoe.so .School, was bom iu 
Genoa, and .stuilied for some time under Vandyck. He 
painted portiviit-s, histurieal pieces, and huidscapos, but 
chiefly o.xcellcd in fairs, markets, and rural scones with 
animuLs. His paintings are to bo found at Homo, Venice, 
Xaplos, Florence, and more especially Genoa and Mantua. 
He also o.xeouted a groat number of etchings, which are 
spirited, free, and full of taste ; Diogenes searching for 
a Man Ls one of tho princip.il of the-so. The ctchiiigs are 
remarkable fur light and shade, and have even earned fur 
Castigliono tho name of “ a .soeuiid Hcmbrandt.” The 
PreA'/iii) (Xativity of Jesus) in the uliureh of .San Luca, 
Genoa, ranks among liis most celebrated paintings ; the 
Louvre also contains eight characteristic e.xamplos. In his 
closing years lie lived in I\Iaiitiia, painting for tho court ; 
hero ho received his nanio.of “ Orcehetto,” fiom tho classic 
air of his pastorals, and hero ho died of gum. in 1070. 
His brothel .Salvaturo and nia son Francesco e.xeellcd in 
tho same subjects ; ami it is thought that many paintings 
which are ascribed to Benedetto are only copies after him, 
or perhaps originals by his .son or brother. 

C,l.STfGLIONE, 0.vnr.o Ottavio, Cou-vr (178-1-18-19), 
an Italian philologist of eon.siderablo rejmtation, was born 
at -Milan of an ancient family. His principal work was 
done in connection with tho Arabic and other Oriental 
languages ; but ho also performed good service in several 
other departments. In 1819 lie published Monde Cujiche 
del Jluseo di Milano, and a-ssisted Cardinal :Mai iu his 
Ulp/iilw pariimi inedilaruui in, Amhrosianis judimpseslis 
reperianm edilio. A learned Alimoire (jeotjrapldtiue d 
niiniisniatique siir lu parlie orteniale de la. Barbarie appdee 
Afrikiitf par Ics Aruhes appeared i/i and establislied 

Ilia reputation, In ISL*!) he publiahcd by hiinsolf the 
Gothic version of tho second epistlo of Paul to the Corin- 
thians ; and this was followed by tho Gothic vmsion of the 
eiiistlo to tho Romans, tlic'" first epistle to tho Corinthians, 
and the epistlo to tho Ephesians in 1834; by Galatians, 
Philippians, and 1 Thessalonians in 1835, and by Ihcs- 
salonians in 1839. Ilis life was written by Biondelli, amt 
appeared at Milan in 185G. 
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CASTILE (in Spanish, Castilla), an ancient kingdom 
of Spain occup 3 ’ing the central districts of the peninsula. 
For its history as a separate kingdom see the article 
Spain. The name Castile is derived from the existence 
of numerous forts (casiillos) erected on the frontiers to 
afford protection from enemies. The northern part of the 
old kingdom, which was first rescued from the Moors, is 
called Castilla la Vieja, or Old Castile ; the southern, more 
recently acquired, is called Castilla la Nueva, or New Castile. 
The length of Castile from north to south is about 300 
miles 3 the breadth, about 160 miles ; and the total area 
about 45,000 square miles, or nearly one-fourth that of Spain. 

Old Castile is bordered on the N. by the Bay of 
Biscay, on the E. and N.E. by Biscay, Alava, Navarre, 
and Aragon, on the S. by New Castile, and on the 
W, by Leon and Asturias. It is divided into the pro- 
vinces of Burgos, liogrouo, Santander, Soria, Segovia, 
Avila, Palencia, Valladolid, and has an area of 25,409 
square miles, and a population estimated in 1870 at 
1,689,864 inhabitants. The country consists of vast 
plains, which form, between' the Cantabrian chain in the 
north and the chain of Sierras stretching south-west from 
Aragou to Estremadum, a great table-land, of a height 
between 2500 and 4000 feet above the sea. The principal 
rivers are the Douro and the Ebro. The plains are barren 
and dry, with scarcely a tree, meadow, or spring of %vater ; 
but the hills ^bordering the mountain ranges are well 
clothed with oak-forests. The climate is healthy, but 
subject to great extremes of cold and heat ; frosts in the 
higher regions may last three months at a time. The soil 
is productive, but poorly cultivated ; the harvests of wheat, 
however, are abundant. Wine and oil of inferior quality, 
and madder, are produced in considerable quantity, but 
fruits ‘are scarce except at Bureba. The export trade is 
chiefly in wool, cattle, sheep, and wheat. The bad state 
of the roads (which are often impassable for mules), the 
insufficiency of railway communication, and the neglected 
condition of the Port of Santander, are great obstacles to 
commerce. 

New Castile is bounded on theN. by Old Castile, on the 
E. by Aragon and Valencia, on the S. by La Slancha, on the 
W. by Estremaduva. It forms the southern portion of the 
great central table-land of Spain, and comprises tbc pro- 
vinces of Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, and Cuenca. The 
total area is 20,1 78 square miles, inhabited by a population 
estimated in 1870 at 1,277,123. The principal mountain 
ranges are the Sierra Guadarama in the north, and the 
Sierra Morena in the south. The chief rivers are the 
Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquiver, Segura, and Xucar. The 
climate is more rigorous than that of Old Castile, and the 
mean temperature, on account of the elevation of surface, 
is not more than 59°; but the heat in summer is extreme 
in the valleys. The rainfall is not more then 10 inches in j 
a year ; the winds are dry and violent. The whole country | 
presents the aspect of a barren dusty steppe, with patches i 
■of olive-trees here and there, and wheat, pea, and saffron 
fields. During the rainy season the vegetation is very * 
luxuriant ; but agriculture is in a backward state ; the ] 
soil is fertile, but the rivers are not used for its irrigation, j 
The total quantity of wheat raised is barel 3 ^ sufficient for i 
the wants of the population. Hemp and flax and olive- 
trees are cultivated. Timber and fire-wood are becoming 
dearer, as the country is very little wooded. Honey is 
gathered in considerable quantities; and sheep, oxen, and 
mules are reared in great numbers. Iron, salt, and quick- 
silver are worked; the mineral resources- are good, but 
ill developed. The manufactures are chiefly of ■ woollen 
goods, plain and figured velvets, silks, satins, calicoes, 
stockings, earthenware, and cutlery. 

The inhabitants of both Old and New Castile are a lo 3 ’al 
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and manly race, preserving the primitive simplicity and 
pure Spanish, as well as the pride, of their forefathers. 
They are uneducated and inclined to bigotry, but naturally 
shrewd and intelligent. The tillage of the land and the 
pasturing of sheep are their chief employments. 

CASTILLEJO, Cheistobal be (1494-1556), was boru, 
according to Moratin, in Ciudad-Eodrigo. Attached at an 
early age to the household of Ferdinand of Austria, after- 
wards king of Bohemia and Hungary, and eventually em- 
peror, Castillejo rose in the prince's service to the post of 
secretary, taking orders on the departure of his master from 
Spain, in which country he remained some time. A letter 
written during this period (1523) by Slartin de Salinas 
to the treasurer Salamanca, in reply to one asking him to 
provide the treasurer with a secretary, hears flattering wit- 
ness to the ability and temper of Castillejo, who is warmly 
recommended to the vacancy. It is not known whether 
he obtained this post. Certain it is, however, that he soon 
afterwards folowed Ferdinand, and re.sumed his secretary- 
ship, with but little profit, if we may judge from many 
passages in his verse, in which he deplores his povert 3 ’ ami 
the forlorn position unaided merit held at court.' He was , 
several times in Venice, where certain of his opuscules 
were iwinted for smuggling into Spain, — Castillejo, like 
Torres Naharro, whose comedies and satires were also pub- 
lished in Italy, being on the Index of the Inquisition, on 
account of the strong anti clerical bias of his satirical works. 
He died in a monastery near Vienna, two years before Fer- 
dinand’s recognition as emperor. 

Castillejo was a voluminous writer of verse. His poems 
are worthy of note, not only on account of their intrinsic 
merit, but also as being the last manifestation of import-' 
auce of the older 'Spanish School of poetry against the 
3 ’ounger section under the leadership of Garcilaso de la 
Vega. That fine melodist and brilliant rhetorician, tire 
Ronsavd of Spain, seconded by Boscan and Hurtado de 
Mendoza, had introduced into his own land the rhythms 
and cadences employed in Italy ; through him the sonnet, 
the canzone, the octaves of the comic epics, and even the 
tena rima of the comecl 3 ' itself had been transplanted 
into Spanish soil ; and he and his followers had created a 
vocabulary of picked and exquisite terms which, passing 
through the hands of the magniloquent Herrera) was to end 
in the monstrous dialect of Gongora and his disciples. 
Against this revolution Castillejo set his face, fighting 
gallantly and unavailingl 3 '’ in defence of the antique 
metrical forms and structures. The use of these he never 
abandoned, save on one or two occasions when, for purposes 
of parody, he produced sonnets and octaves. In the poetry 
of Castillejo, which is written chiefly in “ quintillas ” and 
“ coplas de pi6 quebrado," are all the qualities that make 
the older verse of Spain such pleasant reading — the grace- 
ful simplicity, the artless elegance, the fluency and 
spontaneity (which sometimes, however, degeneiates into 
garrulity), the keen and homely mother wit, often gross 
but seldom offensive or cruel. He has, however, other quali- 
ties which are peculiar to himself, and which give him a 
place apart even among the school that maybe said to end 
in hiin ; his society verses are bright with a pleasant go.'^s'py 
amiability; his satires are quick with a certain cynical 
sprightliness that makes them still amusing and attractive; 
while one at least of his poems, the “ Dialogue between 
Himself and his Pen,” overflows with a humorous tenderness 
that is extremely effective. Writing on anything and 
everythipg — “ On a Green and Yellow Costume,” “ On tbe 
Wood Guaiacum,” “ On a Friend’s Horse called Tristram, 
— he of course produced ,a cloud of rhymes that aie 
intolerable and to be avoided. Some of his “ Villancicos, 

“ Letras,” and “ Motes,” however, are charming in despite 
of years ; a. not infrequent note in them reminding the 
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reader somewhat of the quaint graces of Charles of Orleans, 
with whom in this fondness for elaborate trilles Castillejo 
may be said to have a certain aliinity, though immeasurably 
his inferior in delicacy of touch and artistic restraint, llis 
principal satires, “The Sermon against Love" and the 
“ Dialogue of the Conditions of Women,” arc amusing and 
witty enough ; while his “ Galatea,” an imitation of Ovid, 
must be regarded as one of the sweetest pieces of pastoral 
poetry in the whole range of Spanish letters, and, with the 
e.vccption of the e.vquisite little anacreontic to Love, as the 
best of Castillejo’s many pocin.'i. 

The strong anti-clerical feelings of Castillejo, himself 
an ecclesiastic, have been already remarked. Ilis satires 
were tre;rted e.xceedingly ill on this account by the officers 
of the Inquisition, who did not scruple to e.vcise large 
portions of them, and to iill up the gaps thus caused with 
screeds of a contrary tendency, the work of their own 
hack rhyme3ter.s, who had at this period a great deal of 
work to do of the same sort. The poem.s themselves are 
ilivided into three book.s, the first devoted to “Love,” and 
the second to"“ Conversation and Pastime while the third 
is compo.sed of moral and religious verses. . The best te.xt 
is that given in the Bibliokca t/c AiUorca Eapanoles, vol. 
xx.vii., ^Madrid, 1832. 

CASTING. See Founding. 

CASTLE (Sa.xon atUcl, Latin caaldluvi, diminutive 
from cadvuni, whence the French chdkaa and chatd, as in 
Neufchatcl), an encampment, a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by nature or art. The term is also often 
applied to the principal maimion of a prince or noblomah. 

The rrequent and protracted wars between neighbouring 
tribes ami people.^ which took place in early times must 
soon have rendered evident the e.xpediency of erecting forts. 
These at first consisted only of earthen ranqiarts or rows of 
palisades, situated mo.stly on commanding eminences. 
With improved methods of assault and the advance of con- 
structive art came erections of wood and stone, which by 
and by were, lianked with towers and surrounded by a wall 
and ditch. Increased mechanical and architectural skill, 
while it made little alteration on the fundamental plan of 
such buildings, gradually introduced numerous contrivances 
for repelling assault, and rendering a great castle well-nigh 
impregnable. 

Confining our narrative of tho progress of castle-building 
to IJritaiu, wc notice first tho hill-forts which arc ascribed 
to the ancient Driton.s. Typical examples of them are the 
llereford.shirc Beacon on the ilalvern Hills, and the 
Barmekin of Edit in Aberdeenshire. Tho latter consists 
of tho remains of two circular dry .stone walls surrounded 
by three ditches. Tho inner wall seems to have been about 
12 feet thick, and 300 yards in circumference, and contains 
five entrances all in an oblique direction. The outer wall, 
which is said to be more modern tliiin tho inner, is much 
more entire, and has no entrances through it. The ditches 
are .about 9 feet broad. 

Of tho castella which the Homans erected in this country 
during their long occupation of it, iliehborough Castle near 
Sandwich in Kent is almo.st the only relic. It i.s, from the 
evidence of coins found there, supposed to have been built, 
or at any rate complotcil, in the time of the Emperor 
Soverus. The ruins at prc.scnt form nearly three side.s — 
tho southern, western, and northern — of a rectangle, and it 
is commonly supposed that the fourth side, tho eastern, 
facing the River Stour, has been dcstroj'cd by the giving 
way of the terrace on which it .stood. Tho length of tho 
southern wall is -200, of the western 400, and of tho 
northern 4 10 feet. 

'I'lio height of the walls varies from 10 to 30 feet ; and 
their thickness, from 11 to 12 feet at the base, diminishes 
slightly towards tho top. In the western and northern 


walls are two openings which are usually denominated the 
decuman and postern gates. Round towers are said to have 
e.xisted at the corners, and square ones at convenient dis- 
tanccs along the walls, but no traces of them are now to be 
found. The walls, which are enormously strong and faced 
with regular courses of squared stones, consist of rows of 
boulders alternating with courses of bonding tiles. Nearly 
in the centre of the castle is the base of a cruciform building 
resting on a substructure of masonry, which is conjectured 
to have been tho auyurale, where tho auguries were taken, 
and where was situated the sacelhmi for the reception of 
tho ensigns. 

Regartling tho castles built by our Saxon forefathers 
our knowledge is scanty. They wore probably not very 
numerous, and some of them wore built principally of 
wood. Alfred, who did so much for the defence of the 
country, constructed several strongholds which his successors 
do not .seem to have kept up or improved. At all events 
they oifered little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order eliectually to guard against invasions from with- 
out as well as to awe his newly-acquired subjects, imme- 
iliately began to erect castles all over the kingdom, and 
likewise to repair and augment the old ones. Besides, as 
he had parcelled out the lands of tho English amongst his 
followers, they, to protect themselves from the resentment 
of tho des[)oiled natives, built strongholds and castles on 
their estates, and these were multiplied so rapidly that 
towards the latter end of the’ reign of King Stephen they 
amounted to 1115. 

As tho feudal system gathered strength, tho lords of 
castles began to arrogate to themselves a royal power, 
not only within their castles, but likewise in their environs, 
— exercising judicature both civil and criminal, coining 
money, and arbitrarily seizing forage and provisions for 
tho subsistence of their garrisons, which they afterwards 
demanded as a right. TJieir insolence and oppression 
grew to such a pitch that, according to AVilliara of 
Newbury, “ there were in England as many kings, or 
rather tyrants, as lords of castles;” and Matthew Paris 
emphatically styles them “ nests of devils and dens of 
thieves.” The licentious behaviour of the garrisons having 
at length becomo intolerable, it was agreed in the treaty 
between Stephen and Henry IL, when the latter was duke 
of Normandy, that all tho castles built within a certain 
period should bu dcinoli.shed ; in conscquenco of which 
'many were actually razed, but not the number stipulated. 

The stylo of c.astle erected in England after the^ Con- 
quest seems to have been that of buildings of a similar 
kind in Franco, such ns tho castles of Chamboy, Domfront, 
Falaise, Nogcnt-lo-Rolrou, Beaugcncy, Loches, Ohauvigny, 
and many others. Like them, the Norman castle was 
commonly situated on an eminence, or on the bank of a 
river. I’he whole site of tho castle, which was frequently 
of great extent and irregular figure, was surrounded by a 
deep and broad ditch, called the moat or fosse, w’hich 
could be easily filled with water or left dry. In some of 
tho later castles, before the principal entrances was placed 
an outwork called tho barbacan, whicli w'as a high wall 
surmounted by battlements and occasionally turrets to 
defend the gate and the drawbridge, which communicated 
therewith. The drawbridge across tho_ moat was con- 
structed of wood, and, by means of chains and weight^_ 
could bo pulled up. against tho entrance thus cutting ou 
all communication with the outside. On the inside o 
the moat stood tho outer bailey wall, about 8 or fee 
thick-, and from 20 to 30 feet high surmounted by a 
parapet not less than 1 foot thick, with crenellated 
embattlements or embrasures. ’lhi.s parapet afforded 
protection to tho defenders of the castle, 
tho wall, and through the cr 


enelles discharged arrows, 
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darts, and stones at the besiegers. On the vral!, and 
projecting out from it were built at proper distances square 
or round tower.i, suineiiines called bastions, generally one 
story higher than the wall so as to command it. The 
lower story of the walls and towers was often built with 
a batter, or slope outwards to strengthen, and also to keep 
the assailants farther from, the walls. Thus the defenders 
-were not compelled to lean far over the parapet, and ex- 
pose their bodies to the archers of the enemy who were 
placed at a distance to guard those engaged in undermining 
the walls. In one of the towers and sometimes in the 
wall near a tower was the postern gate at a- considerable 
distance from the ground. This gate was used for the 
egress of messengers during a siege. The principal 
entrance or main gate of the castle was of great strength, 
and was usually flanked with strong towere having 
embattled parapets. It was made of wood, ca.sed with 
iron, and was rendered doubly secure by an iron portcullis 
which slid downwards in grooves in the masonry. Within 
the outer wall was a large open space or court called the 
outer bailey, bayle, or ballium, in which stood commonly a 
church or chapel. On the inside of the outer bailey and sur- 
rounded by a ditch stood another wa.ll and parapet, with gate 
and towers similar to those on the outer v.-alL Eound the 
inside of this inner wall were arranged the ofiices for the 
servants and retainers, the granaries, storehouses, and other 
nece.=sary buildings. These constituted the inner bailey. 
Within all these was the keep, built sometimes on au 
artificial mauud. It was a large, high, square or rectangular 
tower more strongly fortified than any of the other piartsof 
the castle, and was the last resort of the garrison when all 
the oatT.'orks were taken." Its wails, from 10 to about 20 
feet in thickness at the base, and diminishing towards the 
top, on which was placed an embattled parapet, often 
admitted of chambers and staircases being constructed in 
them. On each side of the keep there was usually a flat 
Zs'orrnan buttress, and at the comers were embattled turrets 
carried one stoiy higher than the parapet, as may be seen 
in tlie keeps of Rodiester, Newcastle, dc. 



! was divided by a strong middle partitioi: v.aii, in v.hh'i 
j were openings for communication with the ditferent apA^ 
I ments. In this wall was the well of the cj^tle, often of 
great depth, and with a shaft ascending through all the 
stories to the top of the keep. The several floors were of 
stone or wood The basement floor contained the store- 
rooms and the dungeon for prisoners, and had no liahts frou! 
the outside. On the first floor were situated the coMieij*’ 
apartments, guard-room, <tc., lighted only by small hZ~- 
holes. The second floor was taken up by the baronial luil 
in which the baron or governor and his retainers dined. 
The tliird floor contained, probably, the chapel and at-an- 
ments of the governor and his family. The t wo upper iic-ca 
were lighted by small round-headed Norman window^. 
Although there were unquestionably great variations in tic- 
structure of castles, yet the most perfect of them were built 
on the plan above described As an illustration we aive u 
ground-plan of Dover Castle copied by permission"^ fion 
77ie Architici. 



The towers along the outer bailey wall (such as Avranclcs 
tower, ilarshali'.s rower, and the Constable's tower in Dove: 
Castle) were, 'in the case of roj'al c<a.stles, each prot-eated Ly 
men of approved fidelity and valour, to whom estai-rs were 
granted on condition of their performing castle-guard. Each 
had also to keep his particular tower in repair, and supjly 
the requisite number of men to defend it during a siege. 
In process of time these services were - commuted fci 
annual rents, sometimes styled wardpenuy and waytfee, but 
commonly castle-guard rents, payable on fixed diy.-, undei 
prodigious penalties called sursizes. ' At Rochester if a mar. 
failed in the payment of his rent of castie-guard on the 
feast of St Andrew, his debt was doubled every tide- 
while the pajanent was delayed. These were afterwards 
restraiired bj' an Act of Parliament made in the reign ct 
Henry YIII., and finally annihilated, with the tenures by 
knight’s service, in the time of-C'harles II. Such castles as 
were private property were guarded either by merce!:arv 
soldiers, or by the tenants of the lord or owner. inch; r, 
V.'arwick, Kenilworth, Conway, Carnarvon, and many 
others of the later Nonnan castles differ from the earner 
ones chiefly in the structure of the keep, which coutaiueri 
in some instances an open quadrangular court, and had the 
chap-el, the hall, and the state apartments arranged ruucu 
the sides. The turrets at the corners and on the 'valL' 
were of variour, shapes, round, square, and polygonal, and 
had embrasures and macbicolatioris. . ^ 

'Phs machicolations were corbelled projecticim, w:t.» 
apertures between, down wliich stones ci.iild be thruTTC, or 
molten lead poured, on the assailants. Ihe principc. 
entrances were defended by large circular tower.-, 
n.-achieolations over the front of the gate, and scin-Aiitiu. 
mor-a than one portcullis. , 

Idia Scutch castles were in g-;neral souare or recSangu.ui 
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keeps Of peels, and depended for their security greatly uj)on 
their site. Some of them were situated on precii>itou.s 
rocks on the sea- 
coast, .sueli as Fast, 

Tantaiioii, Dunot- 
tar; others on irdauds 
in a lake or river, 
such as Lochleven 
andThrcavc. Edin- 
burgh and Stirling 
castles, like many 
others in England 
and on the Conti- 
nent, illustrate well 
one of the functions 
often discharged by fortresses, that of forming a nucleus for 
a village or city. 

As civilization advanced and the country enjoyed more 
peace and .security, building.s were erected with a greater 
regard to comfort and elegance, though still retaining many 
of the features of a fortress, .such a.s the moat, the 
drawbridge, and the gatehouse. Examples of these 
castellated mansion.s are seen in Caistor, Norfolk, and 
flerstmonceau.x, Susse.x, erected iii the 1.5th century. Eat 
it should not be forgotten that many of the c.astlea of older 
date were by subsequent repairs, improvements, and 
adaptations so transformed in course of time as to resemble 
more modern .structures. Castles of recent date are merely 
imitations of the,se with some of their features preserved 
for ornament. 

See Grose’.s AntiquUks, Kiiigts Manhiunta Anhqnu, Britton's 
ArchitRclural AtUiqnUicn, Br.ayley’s Awkiit Ocstks <>/ Pkiylandatid 
JFulcs, Beattie’s Cccslks and Aibeys of EnijUuut, liillings’.s Dan- 
nial awl Jkclciiti'slkal Anlkiuilic-i of Hcnlkaul, .M, ViolJet-Je-Diic’s 
Dktionimirc de I' Archikchirc, ."if, <lc OaumonVn Alccidaire on. Jtadi- 
ment d'Archmloijk, ruid niaiiy notices in various arcliitectural and 
arclneologiea] iieriodieals. (R. M‘K,) 

CA>STTjEEAI 1, a town of Ireland, tlie capital of the county 
of ifayo, situated on the river of the same name, 159 mile.s 
west by north of Dublin, It consists chiefly of a main 
street npward.s of half a mile in length and a square iu 
which are the county courts and public ofliccs. It also 
possesses a jail, an Episcopal church, a Ilomaii Catholic 
chapel, a lunatic asylum, a county infirmary, a linen hall, 
artillery and infantry barracks, and a tvorkhouse. There 
are some breweries, and a con.siderable trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. Two new.spaper.s are published iu the 
town. The cfustle, which gives its name to the town, wwr 
a fortress of the De Eurgh family ; but the town itself is 
of more modern origin. In 10-11 the castle was held for 
the Parliament by Sir Henry Bingham, but ho wa.s forced 
to surrender to Lord l^Iayo, and fell a victim, with all his 
garrison, to the fury and treachery of the besieger;). The 
massacre was afterwards avenged, in 1053, by the execution 
of Sir Theobald Burke (by that time Lord Jlayo), who 
had been in command along with his father at the siege. 
In 1798 the town was occujiied for some weeks by the 
French under General Humbert, who had defeated the 
Engli-sh under Luke J. Hutchison in a conflict which is 
jocularly styled the “ Castlebar Eace.s,” Population iu 
1871, 3508. 

CASTLEllEAGH, Loud. See Lo>’dox»eujiy, H.ui- 

QUIS 01'. 

CASTLETOWN (in iManx, Bully Ca-sutex.), the capital 
of the Isle of Man, and seat of the Manx Government, 
stands on the western side of Castletown Bay, 11 miles 
south-west of Douglas, on both banks of the Silverburn. 
It is neat and regularly built, and has a large -square 
containing some handsome houses. In llie centre of the 
town stands Castle Biu-shin, which owes its foundation to 
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the Danisli chief, Giithred, in 9G0, and after ;.erviug for 
generation.s as the rasidence of the kings of Jlan, is now 
partly used as a prison and barraclis. In its vicinity L 
the House of Keys, where the members of the Mmi.x 
Parliament hold their sessions. The chief educational 
establishment is King William’s College, situated about a 
mile and a half to the north of the town. It was originally 
erected about 1830-3 ; but a complete restoration was 
rendered necessary by lire in 1844, and it ha.s since been 
enlarged, in ISG‘2. Castletown also pos:sesse.s a new town- 
hou.se, a market-house dating from- 1830, and several other 
public buildings ; there are breweries, liniekiln.s, and corn 
mills in the town and neighbourhood ; and a small ship- 
ping-trade is maintained. Population in 1871, 2320, 

CASTOK AND POLLDX, in Greek and Homan 
mythology,_ were twin gods, also known under the name 
of Dioscuri {Aioa-Kovpoi, from Zev^, Afoj, Jnj<iter, and 
Kovpot, children) for, according to one myth, they were 
children of Jupiter and Leda, whose love llie god had 
won under the form of a swan. In some version.s Leda 
is represented as having brought forth two eggs, from one 
of which were born the mortal babes Castor and Clyke- 
mnestra, from the other the immortal Polln.x or Polydenccs 
and Helen. According to others only the latter two were 
children of Zeu.s, and in Homer all arc .said to be 
children of Leda and 'Tyndareus, king of Sparta. We 
And also that the Dioscuri were specially reverenced among 
people of Dorian race, and that they were said to have 
reigned at Sparta. Miillcr therefore suggests that the 
myth arose from the apotheosis of certain human Tyn- 
daridffl, round wh.om gradually collected fables which 
originally referred to some ancient Peloponnesian deities. 

The Dio.seuri presided over public game,?, Castor being 
the god of equestrian exercise, Pollux the god of boxing; 
but both are u.?ually represented on fiery steeds with .speara 
and egg-shaped helfiiets crowned with stars. They were, 
besides, the patrons of hospitality; their willing and kindly 
aid was c.?pccially souglit by travellers; they were Oiol cruynj- 
p£ 9 , ever ready to befriend all wlio paid them due honour 
Their most important exploits are their inv!i.siun_ of Attica, 
to rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their share iu 
the hunting of the Calydonian boar, and in the Argonautic 
expedition, during which they married the daughters of 
Leucippus; and, lastly, their battle with the sons of 
Aphareiis, in whicli Ca.?tor, the mortal, fell by the hand of 
Ida.?, Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored 
Jupiter to be allowed to die with him ; but the father of 
the gods (says Homer) gave his brother life, on condition 
that both should, on alternate day.?, descend to HadcS- 
According to anotlier fable, the god marked his approval of 
their love by jdacing them together among the star.?. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully cL 
served among people of Dorian origin, they were held in 
no small veneration at Home, It was the popular belief iu 
that city from an early period that the battle of Lake 
llegillu.? had been decided by their interposition. They 
had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards 
c.arried the news of the victory with incredible speed to the 
city. The wc*ll in tlie Forum at which they aligiited was 
pointed out, aud near it rose their ancient tesaplc. A great 
festival was kept in their honour on the Ide-s of Qnintilis, 
brlieved to be the anniversary of tho battle, and -siimptuou^s 
sacrifices were offered to them at the public cliarge. it 
was further ordained that a grand muster and inspection 
of the equestrian body should be part of the ceremoiiia . 

! All the knight.?, clad in purple and crowned with olive, 
were to meet at a templo of Mar.? iu the suburo.?. Thence 
they were to ride in state to the forum, where stood the 
tciiiplo of the twins. This pageant wan during sever.al 
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Fig. 3. — Jlacliicolati.jiis ami Batlltjiicntcd 
Parapet. 
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centuries one of the most splendid siglits of Rome. In the 
time of Dionysius the cavalcade consisted of 5000 horsemen, 
all persons of fair repute and independent fortune. 

CASTOR OIL, tlie fi.xed oil’ obtained from the Castor 
Oil Plant or Palma Christi, Ricmus communis, belonging to 
the Natural OcCl&v JHuphorbiacece. The plant is a native of 
the East Indies, but it has been introduced, and is now 
cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer temperate 
countries. In size it varies from a shrubby plant to a tree 
of from 30 to 40 feet in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its very large beautiful palmate-peltate leaves, 
which measure as much as 2 feet in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant. In the south of England, with 
the habit of an annual, it ripens its seeds in favourable 
seasons ; and it has been known to come to maturity as far 
north as Christiania in Norway. The fruit consists of a 
tricoccous capsule, covered externally with soft yielding 
prickles, and each cell develops a single seed. The seeds 
of the different cultivated varieties, of which there are a 
great number, differ much in size and in external markings 
but average seeds are of an -oval laterally compressed form, 
with their longest diameter about four lines. They have a 
shining, marble grey and brown, thick, leathery epidermis, 
within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle coat. The 
cotyledons readily separate, and show a large distinct leafy 
embryo. The oil is obtained from the seeds by two 
principal methods — expression and decoction, — the latter 
process being largely used in India, where the oil, on 
account of its cheapness and abundance, is extensively 
employed for illuminating as well as for other domestic and 
medicinal purposes. The oil exported from Calcutta to 
Europe, which is said to be “ cold drawn and nearly 
tasteless,” is prepared by shelling and crushing the seeds 
between rollers. The crushed mass is then placed in 
hempen cloths and pressed in a screw or hydraulic press. 
The oil which exudes is mixed with water and heated till 
the water boils, and the mucilaginous matter in the oil 
separates as a scum. It is next strained, then bleached in 
the sunlight, and stored for exportation. A considerable 
quantity of castor oil of an excellent quality is also made in 
Italy ; and in California the manufacture is conducted on 
an extensive scale. The following is an outline of the 
process adopted in a Californian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dry heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, 
by v/hich they are softened and prepared to part easily with 
their oil. They are then pressed in a large powerful screw- 
press, and the oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed 
with an equal proportion of water, and boiled to purify it 
from mucilaginous and albuminous matter. After boiUng 
about an hour, it is allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, 
and the oil is transferred to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable 
of bolding from 60 to 100 gallons. In these it stands 
about eight hours, bleaching in the sun, after Avhich it is 
ready for storing. By this method 100 lb of good seeds 
yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless W'hen 
pure, possessing only a slight odour, and a mild yet highly 
nauseous and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is -96, 
a little less than that of water, and it dissolves freely in 
alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic 

and several other fatty acids, among wdiich there is one 

ricinoleic acid — peculiar to itself. In 1864 Tuson isolated 
■ from the oil a principle which he denominated an alkaloid 
under the name of ricinine, and that substance has since 
been extracted from the leaves, which are used as 
galactagogues and emmenagogues. Castor oil forms a 
clean, light-coloured soap which dries and hardens w'ell, 
having no tendency to deliquesence, and is free from smell! 
It has been recommended for medicinal use. 
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Castor oil is one of the ' most extensively useful of 
purgative medicines known; and the only one which 
under certain circumstances, can with safety be admim 
istered. Its purgative properties were supposed by 
Soubeiran to bo due to the presence of an acrid oleo-resin 
and to ricinolein, but the constituents of the oil have not yet 
been satisfactorily studied in their physiological relations. 
The seeds themselves, or the oil extracted by alcohol, owiii" 

■ to the larger proportion of the drastic principle they contain 
act much more powerfully than the common oil. Tlie 
nauseous taste of castor oil is the one great impediment to 
its use, and many methods have been suggested for overcom- 
ing its unpleasant flavour. The most common devices 
are — enclosing it in capsules, floating it in yarious palatable 
liquids, or preparing emulsions of the oil with such sub- 
stances as dissolved gum-arabic and simple syrup.- 

CASTREN, MATTiiiAS Ale.xandkk (1813-1853), one 
of the greatest authorities on the ethnology and languages 
of the Northern Asiatic nations, was born at Tervola, in 
the parish of Kenii in Finland, on 20th November (2d 
December) 1813. His father, Christian Castren, parish 
minister at Rovaniemi, died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed 
under the protection of his uncle, Mathias Castrdn, the 
kindly and learned incumbent of Kemi. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to school at Uleaborg, and there he 
helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexandei-’s University at 
Helsingfors in 1830, he fir.st devoted himself .to Greek and 
Hebrew with the intention of entering the church ; but , 
his interest was soon excited by the language of his native 
country, and he even began before his course was com- 
pleted to lay the foundations of a ’ wmrk on Finnish 
mythology. The necessity of personal explorations-ninong ■ 
the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon made 
itself evident ; and in 1838 he was glad to join a medical 
fellow-student. Dr Ehrstrom, in a journey through Lapland. 
In the following year he travelled in Russian Kareliii at 
the expense of the Literary Society of Finland ; and in 
1841 he undertook, in company with Dr Elias Lonurot, the 
great Finnish philologist, a third journey, which ultimately 
extended beyond the Ural as far as Obdorsk, and occuxncd 
a period of three yearn. Before starting on this last 
expedition he had published a translation into Swedish of 
the Finnish epic of Kalevala ; and on his return he gave 
to the world his Elemenla yrammatices Syrjaencs and Me- 
menta yrammatices Tscheremissce, 1844. No sooner had 
he recovered from the illness which his last journey had 
occasioned than he set out, under the auspices of the 
Academy of St Petersburg and the Helsingfors Universit}', 
on an exploration of the whole government of Siberia, 
which resulted in a vast addition to previous knowledge, 
but seriously affected the health of the adventurous investi- 
gator. The first-fruits of his collections were published at 
St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Yersuch einer 
Ostjalcischen Siyrachlehre. In 1850 he published a 
treatise Me affixis 2 ^ei'sonalibus linyuarum Altaicarum, 
was appointed professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of , 
Finnish language and literature. The following year saw 
him raised to the rank of chancellor of the university ; 
and he was busily engaged in what he regarded as his 
principal work, a Samoyedic Grammar, vyhen he died on 
7th !May 1853. Five volumes of his collected^ works 
appeared from 1852 to 1858, containing, respectively— 
(1.) Meseminnen fran ureii 1838-1844 ; (2.) Eeseleralfelser 
och bref aren 1845-1849 ; (3.) Forddsningar i FinsTi 
mythologi ; (4.) FthiiologisTca foreldsnmgar dfver Altaiska 
fotken ; and (5.) iSmdrre afhandlingar och akademiska 
dissertationer. A German translation has been published 
by Anton Schiefner, who was also intrusted by the St 
Petersburg Academy with the editing of his manuscripts 
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whicli had been left to the Helsingfors University. The 
Samoyedic Orammar{185d;), a Sanioycdo Vocabulary (1855), 
a Tungusian Dictionary (1856), and studies'on the Buriatie 
(1857), the Koibalic and Karagassic (1857), and the 
Vonisei Ostialc and Kottian dialects have been published. 

OilSTKENSIS, P.\.0Lt;s, a distinguished profes.sor of 
civil and canon law, who studied under Baldus at Perugia, 
and was a fello^v pupil with Cardinal Zabarella. Ho 
was admitted to the degree of doctor of civil law in tho 
university of Avignon. It is uncertain when he lii-at 
undertook tho duties of a professorial chair. A tnidition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him 
to have taught law during a period of fifty-seven years. 
He was professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, 
and at Padua in 1429 ; and he filled at different period.s a 
professorial chair at Florence, at Bologna, and at Perugia, 
but at what precise periods is not known. Ho was for 
sorao time the vicar-general of Cardinal Zabarella at 
Florence, and his eminence as a teacher of canon law may 
bo inferred from tho language of ono of his pupils, who 
styles him “famosissimus juris utriusquo monarca." His 
most complete treatise is his readings on tho Di;)est, and 
it appears from a passage in his readings on the Diyesluni 
Fetus that ho delivered. them at U' time when he had been 
actively engaged for forty-fivo years as a teacher of civil 
law. His death is generally assigned to 1436, but it 
appears from an entry in a MS, of the Dif/estum Fetus, 
which is extant at Municli, made by tho hand of one of his 
pupils, who styles him “ prseceptor mens,” that he died on 
tho 20th July 1441. 

CASTllES, the chief town of an arrondissement in tho 
department of Tarn, France, 23 miles south-east of Alby, 
stands in a pleasant and fertile valley, on both sides of the 
Agout, here crossed by two bridges. The town is ill built, 
and tho streets are narrow and crooked ; but it has been 
much Improved during the present century. Tho principal 
buildings are tho town-hall, formerly tho episcopal palace, 
which was built by 'Mansart, tho churches of St Benoit 
(dating from the 17th century) and N5tro Dame do la Platd, 
a modern courthouse, two hospitals, barracks, a theatre, 
and an exchange. It is tho seat of tribunals of primary 
instance and commerce, and of a Protestant consistory. 
Castres hi celebrated for its manufactures, among which are 
woollen, linen, sill:, and cotton’ stuffs, soap, leather, paper, 
and iron and copper ware.s. It has also a considerable tr.ado. 
Dacier, Kapin, and Saljatier were natives of tho town. 
Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is 
believed to have been founded in the 9 th century. It was 
a place of considorablo importance .as early as the 12th 
century, and ranked .as tho second town of the Albigenses, 
During tho Albigensian crusade it surrendered of its own 
accord to Simoji do Montfort ; and in 1 356 it was raised to 
a countship by King John. On tho confiscation of tho 
[jOHsessions of the D’Armagnac family, to which it had 
pas.sed, it was bestowed by Louis XI. on Boffilo del Giudice, 
but tho appointment led to so ."auch disagreement that the 
countship was united to the crown by Francis I. in 1519. 
In tho wars of tho latter part of the 16th century the 
inhabitants aided with tho Protestant party, fortified the 
town, and c-stablished an independent republic. They were 
brought to terms, however, by Louis XIII., and forced to 
dismantle their fortifications ; .and tho town was made tho 
Beat of the chamhre de i’edit, or chamber for tho investiga- 
tion of tho affairs of the Protestants, afterwards transferred 
to Casteluaudary (in 1679). Tho bishopric of Castres, 
which had been erected by John XXII. in 1317 was 
abolished at the .Kevolution. Population in 1872, 18,177 
in the town, and 23,461 in tho commune. 

CASTRO, a ‘seaport town of Italy, in tho province of 
Otranto, and 10 miles south-west of tho city of that name. 
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It is tho seat ‘of a bishopric, and has an old castle and a 
cathedral. Some export trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
and fish ; but the harbour is aeccssiblo only to small vessels! 
The town is supposed to be tho same with the Gastrum 
Minerva} of tho Romans, which possessed an ancient temple 
of the goddess whoso name it bore, and was described by 
Virgil as the first place in Italy seen by his hero ^Eneas. 

CAfeTRO DEL RIO EL REAL, a town of Spain in 
the province of Cordova. It is .situated near tho River 
Guadajocillo, about 10 miles south-east from Cordova, and 
contains several churches, schools, and liospitals, a liand- 
somo town-house, and a prison. Its population is about 
9000, and the groat majority are employed in agricultural 
pursuits. Its corninefce is confined to tho e.xportation of 
grain and oil, and its industry to coarse manufactures for 
domestic purposes, 

CASTRO GIOVilHNI, the ancient JUnna, a town of 
Sicily, in tho province of Caltanisctta, about a quarter of 
a mile .south of Caltascibetta, which is situated on the 
railway between Catania and Girgenti. It lies almost in 
tho centre of the island, and occupies a well-nigh impreg- 
nable position on the irregular but spacious summit of a hill 
which rises in precipitous cliffs to a height of 2790 feet. 
Tho town is in general in rather a dilapidated condition, 
but possesses a number of good ecclesiastical buildings. 
On the highest point of the hill-top stands tho castle, built 
by Frederic II. of Aragon, probably on the site of tho 
ancient temple of Ceres, which formed tho boast of early 
Sicilians. The town is S’aid by Stoifiianus of Byzantium to 
have been founded by Syr.acuso in tho 7th century n.c. ; 
but it first appear,s iii history as a Siculian city. It fell 
into the hands of Dionysius of Syracuse in 403 ; and it 
v/as afterwards subject to Agathoclcs. In 309 it was ono 
of the first cities to join the Agrigontinos in tho war of 
liberation. During the first Punic war it was held for 
some tizno by tho Carthaginians, and subsequently betrayed 
to tho Romans ; and during the second it was delivered to 
massacre and plunder by the Roman governor Pinarius, who 
feared ii revolt of the citizens. As headquarters of the 
insurrection of the slaves from 134 to 132 n.c., it defied 
tho consul Rupilius till treachery came to his aid. From 
the spoliations of Verres it .suffered severely, and its import- 
ance gradually dimini.shod under the empire. In 837 the 
Saracens made a vain attempt to take it by storm ; but in 
859 it was betrayed into tho hands of Abbas ibn Fahdl. 
In 1080 tho Normans entered into possession, and the 
proof of their occupation is still to be found not only in the 
remains of their buildings but also in tho light hair and 
blue eyes of many of the present inhabitants. Of Roman 
.architecture there arc few remains, and tho identification of 
the ancient site assigned to the myth of tho Rape of 
Proserpine rests on very uncertain evidence. The present 
form of the name Castro Giovanni appears to have ari.sen 
simply from an erroneous interpretation of the Sicilian 
Castro Janni, which is really nothing more than Castrum 
Ennce, Population, about 14,000. 

CASTRO NUO'70, a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Palermo, 25 miles north of Girgenti. In tho vicinity 
there are extensive quarries of coloured marble, which have 
been worked since the time of the Romans. Population, 
4300. , . 

CASTRO REALE, a city of the province of Messina, 
in the Island of Sicily, situated on a triangular and rocky 
mountain about 11 miles south of Milazzo. The climate 
is salubrious j and e.xcellent wine and oil are produced in 
the district. Population, about 7700, 

CASTRO URDIALES, a seaport town of Spain, in the 
province of Santander, well known to sailors for the shelter 
which it affords from storms in tho Bay of Biscay. It was 
destroyed by General Foy in 1813, but has been rebuilt, 
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fortified, and greatly improved. The most vemarkablo 
buildings are the castle and the hermitage of Santa Ana. 
Its fisheries are considerable, and iron-ore and calamine are 
esported. Population, 3391. ' 

CASTRO, Guillen de (1569-1631), a Spanish dra- 
matist of note, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed 
a reimtation as a man of letters. In 1591, with Aguilar 
and Artieda, he was a member of the yodimws, a brilliant 
Spanish imitation of the Italian Accademia. At one time 
a captain of horse, at another the protege of the munificent 
Benevente, viceroy of Xaples, of whom he i-eceived the 
governorship of a Neapolitan fortress, patronized and 
splendidly pensioned by the duke of psuna and the count- 
duke Olivarez, Guillen de Castro would seem to have 
made friends with his pen as quickly and as easily as 
he unmade them by his sour humour and discontented 
obstinacy. Little is known of the literary part of his life. 
He lived at Madrid, and wrote for the stage. It is certain, 
too, that he long enjoyed the friendship of Lope do Vega, 
who dedicated a play to him in flattering terras, and whom 
lie assisted at the famous festival of the Canonization of 
San Isidro, where he won a prize in the litei-arj’ tourna- 
ment contested by Jauregui, Calderon, Juan do iMontalvau, 
and others. Ho is said, moreover, to have died in such 
poverty as to have owed his funeral to charity. Guillen do 
Castro wrote some forty plays, in all of which he showed 
liimself a follower of Lope de A'ega, and a thorough 
Spaniard in instinct and idea, and in some of which great 
passions and stirring scenes arc treated worthily and well. , 
The best of them are perhaps — (1) Ewjauarse Eiii/anando, j 
(2) Pagar eii pro/)via Jfoiuda, and (3) La Juslicia en la 
Piedad. But the drama that has made Guillen de Castro’s 
reputation European is Z«s Afocedades del Cid, to the first 
part of which Corneille was so largely indebted for the 
materials of his own renowned tragedy. The two parts of 
this play, like all those of Castro, have the genuine ring 
of the old songs of the Pomaiiceros about them ; and, from 
their intense nationality, no less than for their rough poetrj- ; 
and sweet versification, were, doubtless, among the most 
popular pieces of their day. 

See Scliack, Gcschkhlc Her Dramatkvhcii LiUraUu mid Knud in 
Spanien, ii. 428-449 ; Ticknor, History of Spanish Litcratare, ii. 
300-309 ; Comedias de Guillen dc Castro, t'alenci.a, 1C21 ; Lord 
Holland’s Lives of Loya dc Vega and Guillen de Castro, London, 
1817 ; EibadanejTa, Bibliotcca de Autores Espaiioles, vol. xliii. 

CASTRO, Inez de (died 1355), called CoUo de Garza, 
i.e., “ Heron’s Neck,” was born in Spanish Galicia, in the 
earlier years of the l-lth century. Tradition asserts that 
her father, Don Pedro Pernandez de Castro, and her 
mother. Dona -Aldonca Soares de Villadares, a noble 
Portuguese lady, w'cre unmarried, and that Inez and her 
two brothers ivere consequently of bastard birth. Etlucated 
utthe semi-Oriental provincial court of Juan lilanuel, duke 
of Penafiel, Inez grew up side by side with Costauca, the 
duke’s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
and her oum. cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage, Costanca ivas at last persuaded to accept the 
hand of the Infante Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Proud, 
Idng of Portugal. In 134:1 the two girls left Penafiel; 
Costanga’s marriage was celebrated in the same year, and 
the young Infanta and her cousin went to reside at Lisbon, 
or at Coimbra, where Dom Pedro conceived that luck- 
less and furious passion for Inez which has immortalized 
them. 

Morganatic marriages among the great were rather the 
rule than the exception in those times. The only person, 
therefore, who suffered in the contemplation of the lawless 
alliance between the Infante and Inez was Costanga. In 
1345. however, the Infanta died in childbed, and the 


widower was left in undisturbed possession of his mistress. 
A wayward violent man, bold and irresolute, of terrible 
passions, but subject to strange lapses of will, Dom Pedro 
doubtful, perhaps, of the illegitimacy of Inez, which 
debarred her from succession to the throne, took no steps 
to improve her position in the world’s eye till 1354, nine 
years after Costauga’s death, when he married her in 
presence of the bishop of Guarda, and of several of the 
members of their household. No contract of marriage, 
however, nor documentary proof of any kind was created 
for this extraordinary occasion. In 1361 Dom Pedro, 
then king of Portugal, swore solemnly to Castauhede, that 
he had been lawfully wedded to Inez; but in 1385 Joao 
Dc Regras hud no difliculty whatever, in the absence of 
written evidence, in setting aside the title of her descend- 
ants to the throne. 

Alphonso the Proud feared for his grandchild and his 
kingdom’s peace. The Castro family, as much dreaded in 
Spain as in Portugal, with Inez ready to mount the throne 
and her brother Pedro Fernandez de Castro rising daily 
higher in popularity and importance, had many enemies, — 
among others, three gentlemen, Alvaro Gongalves, Pedro 
Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco. These men, hateful to 
and fearful of Pedro Fernandez, are said to have used their 
influence with Alphonso to per.suadc him to strike down the 
family' through Inez. 'Ihe old king listened, refused, 
wavered, and ended by yielding. He went in secret to 
the ijalace at Coimbra, where Inez and the Infante resided, 
accomi)anieJ by his three familiars, and by others who 
agreed with them. The beauty and te.ars of Inez disarmed 
his resolution, and he turned to leave her; but the gentle- 
men about him had gone too far to recede. Inez was 
stabbed to death, and was buried immediately in the Chinch 
of Santa Clara. 

'I'lie lufaiite raised at once the flag of revolt against his 
father, and was only appeased by the concession of a large 
share in the government. 'Ihe three murderers of Inez were 
scut out of the kingdom by Alphonso, who knew his son too 
well not to bo aware that the vengeance would be tremen- 
dous as the crime. They took refuge in Castile. In 
1357, however, Alphonso died, and the Infante was crowned 
king of Portugal. Pedro the Cruel, his nephew, reigned 
over Castile; and the murderers uere given up as soon 
as required. Diogo Lopc-s escaped through the gratitude 
of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness ; 
but Coelho and Gongalves .were executed, with horrible 
tortures, in the very ])resence of the king. 

The stoiy of the exhumation and coronation of thecoipsc 
of Inez has often been told. It is said .that to the dead 
body, crowned and robed in royal raiment, and entlu'oned 
beside the king, the assembled nobility of Portugal paid 
homage as to its queen, swearing fealty on the withered 
hand of the corpse. The gravest doubts, however, exist as 
to the authenticity of this story ; Fernao Lopes, the Portu- 
guese Froissart, who is the great authority for the details 
of the tragedy of the d^athof Inez, with some of the actors 
in which he was personally acquainted, says nothing of 
the ghastly' and fantastic ceremony, though he tells at 
length the tale of the funeral honours that Pedro the king 
bestowed upon his wife. Inez was buried at Alcobaga 
with extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed. The monument, after 
repeatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken 
into in ISIO by the French soldiery'; the statue was muti- 
lated, and the yellow hair 'was cut from the broken 
skeleton, to be preserved in reliquaries and blown away by 
the ■wind. The children of Inez shared her habit of mis- 
fortune. From her brother, however, Alvaro Perez de 
Castro, the house regnant of Portugal directly descends. 
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See Fcniao I.oiie.s, Ckronuadcl Jicy Dorn Pedro, 1735 ; Camoens, 
'03 LusUidas ; Antonio PovroiVixa hies dc Orrslro, — the first legulai* 
tMj'edy of tlio Ilenaissanca after tlie Sofonisba of Trissino ; Luis 
’i elez lie Guevara, A’eniar dcsyucs de morir, an admirable play; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Ohroniques Chcvalercsques de VPspaqne ct du 
PorLufjal. 

CASTRO, JoAO DE (1500-1548), called by Camoens 
C astro Forte, fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was 
the son of Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. 
A younger son, and destined therefore for the church, he 
became at an early age a brilliant humanist, discover- 
also a profound capacity for mathematics. The latter 
he studied under Pedro Nunez, in company with the In- 
fante Dorn Luis, son of Emmanuel the Great, with whom 
he contracted a life-long friendship. At eighteen he 
iveut to Taugiers, where ho was dubbed knight by Duarte 
de lilenezes the governor, and where ho remained several- 
years. In 1535 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege 
of Tunis, where ho had the honour of refusing knighthood 
and reward at the hands of the great emperor Charles V. 
Returning to Lisbon, ho received from the king the small 
commandership of Sao Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. Ho was 
exceedingly poor, but his wife Lenor de Coutinlio, a noble 
Portuguese lady, the exact date of whose marriage with him 
is not known, admired and appreciated her husband 
sufficiently to make light of their poverty. Soon after this 
he left for the Indies in company with his uuele Garcia de 
Noronhaj and on his arrival at Goa enlisted among the 
nvmtureiros, “ the bravest of the brave, ” told off for the 
relief of Diu. In 1540 ho served on an expedition under 
Estabao de Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Ca.stro, a 
oiliild of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. 
Returning to Portugal, Joao do Castro was named com- 
inauder of a fleet, in 1543, to clear the European seas of 
pirates ; and in 1545 ho was sent, with six sail, to the 
Indies, in the room of Martin de Sonza, who liad been 
(lismi3.sed the viceroyalty. The ne.xt three years were the 
hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, of this 
great man’s life, — years of battle and struggle, of glory and ! 
sorrow, of suffering and triumph. Valiantly seconded by 
his sons (one of rvhom, Feruao, was killed before Diu) and 
by Joao Mascarenhas, Joao do -Castro achieved such popu- 
larity by the overthrow of ilahmoud, king of Cambodia, 
by the relief of Diu, and by the defeat of the great army 
of Adhel Khan, that he could contract a very large loan 
with the Goa merchants on the simple security of his 
moustache. These great deeds were followed by the cap- 
ture of Broach, by the complete subjugation of Malacca, 
and by the passage of Antonio Mouiz into Ceylon ; and 
in' 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by 
Joao III., who had at la.st accei)ted him without mis- 
trust. He did not live long to fill this charge, expiring 
in the arms of his friend, St Francis Xavier, Gth June of 
the following year. He was buried at Goa, but his 
remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to bo reinterred under a splendid monument in 
the convent of Bemfica. 

•See Jacinto Preire de Andrade, Vida dc T). Joao de Castro, 
Lisbon, 1051, — English translation, by Sir Peter Wyehc, 100-1; 
Joao do Darros, iJcaida seeuiida da Asia, hk. viii. ; Poteiro de Dom 
Joani de Castro, Pari.s, 1.S.33, Tlie La.st i.s important a.s C.xing the 
jiosition of Joao de Ca-stro among gcograpliers. 

CASTROVILLAIir, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Calabria Citra, 7 miles W.N.W. of Citssano. It stands 
on an eminence surrounded by lofty mountains, and the 
modern portion contains several handsome streets. The 
massive castle i.s suppo.sed to belong to the Norman 
period. The town carries on a considerable trade in cotton, 
wine, silk, and fruits, and ha.s about 9400 inhabitants. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTllACANI (1283-1328) was hy 
birth a Lucchese, and by descent and training a Ghibelline. 


He belonged to the family of Antelminelli ; and beino 
exiled at an early age with his parents and others of their 
faction by the Guelfs, then in the ascendant, and orphaned 
dt nineteen, he served as a soldier in England, France, and 
Lombardy, till he returned to Italy in 1313, and’ was 
chosen chief by the Ghibellines, who had again obtained 
the mastery. To avenge himself on the vanquished fac- 
tion he called in Uguccione da Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, who 
treated him ill and perfidiously, putting him in irons and 
sacking the city of Lucca, in spite of strenuous support 
received frosn Castraccio in many arduous enterprises, 
particularly in that of Montecatiui. An insurrection of the 
Lucchese leading to the explusion of Uguccione and his 
party, Castruccio regained hLs freedom and his position, 
and the Ghibelline triumph was presently assured. Elected 
governor of Lucca iu 131G, ho warred incessantly against 
the Florentines, — becoming the faithful adviser and staunch 
supporter of the Emperor Louis Y,, whom he accom- 
panied to Romo, and who made him duke of Lucca, count 
of the Latcrau Palace, and senator of the empire. Gas- 
truccio was excommunicated with his master by the Papal 
Legate, in the interest of the Guelfs, and died soon after- 
wards, leaving several young children, whose fortunes were 
wrecked in the Guelfic triumph consequent on their father’s 
death. 


JIaehiavelli’s Life of Castruccio is a mere biographical romance ; 
it W.13 translated into Frencli, with notes, by Dreux Jo Kadicr iu 
1753 ; See Nicolas Negrini, Vita di Caslruceio, Modena, MSS ; 
.Si8inondi’.s and l.co’a Histories of tlie Italian Bopublics; and Wie- 
land, Dissertulio de Castruccio, Leipsic, 1779. 

CASUISTRY is the application of general moral rules 
to particular cases, but the w'ord is specially limited to tho 
consideration of cases of possible dubiety, since it is only 
where difficulty exists that formal treatment is necessary. 
Any important development of casuistry can only take place 
under a government by laws expressed in definite precepts ; 
but the development may have its origiu in either of two 
opposite causes, or in a combination of the two — in the 
desire, namely, to fulfil the laws, or in the desire to evade 
them, or in a conflict of these desires. 

Of these principles a remarkable illustration is given by 
the Jews. Governed as they were by the written precepts of 
Moses, they were continually confronted by questions which 
did not clearly come under any one rule, but of which a solu- 
tion was required by their extreme reverence for the 
smallest dicta of their code. This worship of every jot and 
tittle of the law, which was the most remarkable character- 
istic of their conscientiou3ne.ss, determined the nature of 
their casuistry. It was exact, detailed, unbending, and, 
thou'di often wise and noble, often useless and merely 
external. Thus it forbade the wearing of a girdle on tho 
.Sabbath, decided to a yard how far one might walk on 
that day, and declared the consequences of an oath by the 
gift on the altar to be most serious, while an oath by the 
altar itself was perfectly safe. It.s loosest requirements 
were those which concerned marriage, for it was practically 
possible to divorce a wife at will. Of these rules some may 
be found in the Apocrypha, but their great ropo.sitory is the 
cncyclopaidic Talmud, which entered into the minutim of 
conduct with a detail which tended to prevent real 
obedience to great laws, and which was disastrous to 
individual freedom. It must, however, be remembered m 
considering the religious casuistry of the Jews that- as is 
also remarkably the case with tho " 

religious code was intended to be at the same time the 
civil law and that, consequently, part of their casuistry 
is comprised in our law-books. In fact, the task of our 
judges is to solve questions of legal casuistrj^ and the 
precedents which they make are. so far, comparable to tr.,- 
traditions of the eldcr.s. 
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The early Greeks and the early Romans, in the bright | 
joyonsness or the laborious activity of objective life, fully j 
occupied by the pleasures of art or the business of war and 
politics, with no minutely-detailed code or body of tradi- 
tions to guide them, troubled themselves little about such 
problems. When, however, the Greek philosophers and 
their Roman followers developed moral systems, attention 
began to be given to this department; at length, such 
tj^uestions as how far suicide is justifiable, or whether duty 
to the state is more important than duty to a friend, became 
favourite subjects of debate ; and, during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, elaborate treatises on the 
subject were produced by the famous Stoic philosophers 
Epictetus, Seneca, and il. Aurelius. 

Christianity brought in a new method of settling casuist 
tical questions — a method directly opposed to that of most 
of the Jewish scribes, in the midst of whom it had its 
origin, and consisting in an appeal to the true spirit of 
great principles. Naturally this method would have left 
particular cases to the decision of each man’s conscience ; 
but the extreme recoil from reckless self-indulgence which 
gave birth to the monastic ascetic system produced a new 
kind of casuistical literature. It found its first great 
representative in TertuUian, a contemporary of JI. Aui-elius, 
with whom nearly all sin was mortal, one repentance at 
most being possible after baptism. The same type of 
casuistry was taught by others of the fathers, but with the 
greatest acuteness and power by Augustine, who laid 
special stress upon the subjective or spiritual side of Chris- 
tian ethics, insisting upon the principle that the moral 
worth of action depends upon the disposition of the agent 
as much as upon the objective nature of the act. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the practice of confession 
gave rise to a system of casuistry, expressed in the Libri 
Pcenitent idles, which were intended to guide the confessor 
as to the imposition of penance and the giving of advice. 
Among the most important of these are the Summce 
of Raimund of Pennaforti, Angelus, Antonius Augustinus, 
Pacificus, and Prierias, the work of the last (who was a 
vigorous opponent of Luther) being an alphabetical com- 
pilation from those of his predecessors. Later examples 
are Amort’s Dictionarium casuum conscientias (1784), and 
Sobiech’s Compendium iheologicce vioralis pro utUitate 
con/essariorum (1824). Indeed, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the doctrines of the church being universally accepted 
as the supreme rules of conduct, the casuistical was the 
department of moral science which was best developed. 
Ill Petrus Lombardus, in Alexander of Hales, and in 
Aquinas’s famous treatise, the Secimda Secundce, we find 
the uncompromising strictness of the ancient fathers 
but slightly modified. Abelard, though earlier, took a more 
indulgent view, but his teaching was condemned by the 
church, in the synod of Sens (1140). 

One of the most favourable conditions for the growth of a 
system of casuistry is that in which a people, having lost its 
reverence for the law it once held supreme, and ceased to find 
obedience tolerable, does not yet dare to deny its authority. 
Such was the condition in which, during the 1 6th century, 
there took place the worst development of casuistry which 
the world has seen, ilen no longer were rvilling that their 
liberty should be repressed by the dead rules of a corrupt 
church, and the Jesuits, animated by the single object of 
adding to the power of their order, were always ready to 
make concessions and to soften disagreeable requirements. 

I The most remarkable doctrine which they promulgated — a 
doctrine which it is hard to believe that any one ever 
ventured to as.serr — is that of “ Probabilism, ” according to 
which any opinion which has been expressed by a “ grave 
doctor” may be looked upon as possessing a fair amount of 
probability, and may, therefore, be safely followed, even 


though one’s conscience may insist upon the opposite course: 
■With principles so liberal it was hard if one could not find 
an authority to his mind among Escobar, Suarez, Sanchez 
Velasquez, Molina, Bauny, Busenbaum, Toletus, Eiliutius^ 
Less, Ponce, and an innumerable host of other “ grave ” and* 
as a rule, obliging doctors. Such was the popularity of some 
of their works that Busenbaum’s ' Iledulla casuum con- 
seientics (1645) ran through fifty-two. editions, and Escobar’s 
Theologia Moralis (1646) through forty. One of the most 
amusing of their ruses ryas that by which they avoided the 
condemnation of usury. That ‘"money should breed money”’ 
was regarded universally in those days as unnatural; but 
borrowing was necessary, and no one could be expected to 
lend without being paid for his risk, and for the use of 
his capital. The remedy for the J esuit was easy. There 
is no sin if you only call the payment not interest but 
“fair profit ; ” or if you look upon it as a grateful return 
by the borrower for the favour done him ; or, thirdly, if 
you prefer it, you can avoid the least appearance of evil 
by making a ‘‘ Mohatra” bargain, that is, you sell to the 
person who wants money a quantity of goods, which he at 
once sells to you again at a lower rate. For these devices, 
however, the Jesuits are to be judged the less hardly, since 
almost all moralists found it necessary to evade the mis- 
taken law. It was mainly by their teaehing on the- 
fundamental question of the duty of veracity that they 
made themselves a by-word and a reproach among men. 
To settle the limits of this duty is, indeed, one of the most 
difiicult problems in practical ethics; but the Jesuits 
removed it entirely from the category of obligation. Thus 
Filiutius and others, from the principle that it is the 
intention which determines the quality of the action, argue 
that lying can be avoided by mental reservation, by 
equivbcation, or by introducing words sotto voce, and that 
promises are not binding when the promiser in making, 
them had no intention to bind hunself. Equally notorious, 
were their views on murder, which was authorized in revenge- 
for a box on the ear, or to prevent the loss of a trifling, 
sum ; and with regard to some other questions, they 
entered into such prurient details that their bitterest enemies, 
would not quote their words even for the purpose of con- 
demning them. In short, virtue, according to Father La- 
Maine’s Devotion made Easy, is not at all the “ cross- 
tempered dame ” men represent her as being. The rites- 
and requirements of the church also were modified to suit 
the taste of the people. For example, if a whole mass be- 
found wearisome, greater expedition can be obtained by 
ha%'ing different parts performed simultaneously ; and in 
his Paradise opened to Philagio in One Hundred Devotioiu- 
to the Mother of God, easily p^ructised. Father Bauny shows 
how easily the heart of the Virgin may be won ; a prayer 
once a day, or even the wearing of an amulet, is enough ;. 
nor is it necessary, or, indeed, becoming, that the- 
favoiired worshipper should give his heart — “that poor 
little slave ” — to his benefactress as a token of his grati- 
tude It was impossible that absurdities such as these 
could fail to bring upon their authors the severest punish- 
ment. "War was declared against them by the great 
Jansenist, Antoine Arnauld ; and in 1656 and 1657 Pascal 
attacked them with an incisive wit, the edge of which none 
of their attempts could turn. The order became a jest ; the 
clergy were aroused to examine the ponderous folios which 
contained its casuistry, and -to condemn them in a general 
assembly. The attack was afterwards followed up by the 
polished satire of Boileau, and by a second exposure of the 
Morale des Jesuites by Nicole Perrault (1667) ; and the 
influence of the Provincial Letters was at once spread far 
and wide by nleans of their immediate translation into 
Latin, Italian, German, Spanish, and English. It was in 
I vain that the Pope condemned them (September 1657); 
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thii attempts of Pirofc and other Jesnits to justify the base 
inaxims they exposed, only inereascd the disgrace of the 
order ; and Father Daniel’s endeavour to prove them 
inaccurate was a complete failure. The chief Jlonian 
Catholic casuists .since that time are vSt Ignatio (wlio 
produced a complete trcati.so in 1707, and an liikica 
jUnorUin 1709), Stattler (1782), Lambertini (17(!G-179'1:), 
and Amort aud Sobicch, who have been already men- 
tioned. 

'I'lie casuistry of the Reformers was .similar, in origin, 
to that of tiio early fathers ; aud, with tlio marked 
e.xception of the fpiestioii of celibacy, tlio two sy.stems 
greatly resemble one another in their severity. This 
strictness was most extreme in the Calvinistie Clinvch, as 
is displayed in the stern rules of its founder, and in the 
workk of the German Dammi.s (wlio, in fact, u.sually follows 
Augustine), <if the Eiigli.Hh Perkins, and the Dutcli 
Ame.siiiH. A nnae genial .spirit prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church, which ])roduced tim Comilia of IMelanehthoii, and 
the treatises of Baldwin of \Vitteid)erg, Olearus, 0.siander, 
and .Spener. In the JJesIrL'ria of the hwL we find tlio 
eommencement of a more a.scetie but specially subjective 
casuistry, founded tipou the pietism of Tliomas ii Ivempis. 
During tlie 17th century, several other Prote.shint works 
on ca.sui.stry appciired in England. Tliosoof Bishops flail 
and Barlow arc not marked by much power. Pcrkins’.s 
C'a$‘:s of C'onsckiKX’ (KiOlj), starting from u disemusion of the 
authority of Seri[)turo and tiie nature of the Godliead, of 
repentance and the .sacraments, arrives at conelusionswliich 
often di.splay vigorous .sen.se, and always a .straightforward 
and even stern honesty. Thus he declares tliat a promi.se, 
though extorted under compulsion or by means of deceit, is 
binding so long a.) the lo.ss to be sustained is merely 
temporary and private ; and he condemns the striving for 
more riches than is nuccs-sary for the health of the body, 
the culture of the mind, and tlie satisfaction of one's ohli- 
gatioim to Olio’s family and to others. Ilia mo.st faiicifnl 
argument is that in which ho founds the validity of an oath 
by a creature on the curious ground that “ God is seen ” 
{i.e , manifests himself) in the crc.iturc.” 'I'hc still more 
famous Latin treati.io De Oblii/utime consrientiw (ICGO) 
— of wJtich the best known section, the /A- J tiynuivnU 
Oblitjationa appeared separately in 1G17 — by .Siindenioii, 
jirofe.HSor of tlieology at Oxford, is distingiii.slicd by an 
(.'Hual (lirectnes.s of mond aim, and by much Jearning and 
■vigour. But tlie mo.st renowned of all, Jeremy 'I’aylor’s 
Diiclor JJubitaiUiuin (ICGO) lias not the merit of similar 
clearness ; as guides of conscience he mixes up the ke.v.s of 
revelation and nature, the laws eccle.sia.stical and civil ol 
princes and governors, and “ the fame or the jiublie 
reputation of thiiig.s, e.x[)res!icd by proverbs, ikc.,” while the 
place of careful original thought i.s often taken by profuse 
(piotation.s. 

During the la.st two centuries, the stmly of morals has 
■developed itself in a totally ditierent direction. Free 
discus.sion being opened up as to the fundamental (piestions 
of religion and morality, modern writers on ethics more 
generally content themselves with the treatment of great 
principle:!, witlioiit laying down specific nile.s for their prac- 
tical application. (t. xi. W.) 

CASWALL, IfK.viiy, D.D. (1810-1870), was born at 
Yatclcy, llamp.shirc, and educated chiefly at the grammar 
school of Chigvvcll, I'la.sex. At the age of eighteen ho 
went to the U nited Statc.s, and graduated in arts at Kenyon 
•College, Ohio, After being engaged for several years as a 
■parish miink'iter and a professor of tlieology in America, he 
returned to England in 18-12, obtained a private Act of 
Parliament recognizing the validity of his ordination in 
the United States, was appointed to the vicarage of 
Figheldean, Wiltshire, and became proctor in Convocation 


for the dioccso of Sarum, and prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Ho received the honorary degree of M.A. from 
the university of Oxford, and that of D.D. from’ 'Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. Caawall went back to 
tlio_ United States about two years before his death 
wiiicli occurred at Franklin, Pennsylvania, December 1 7 ’, 
1870. _ The main object of his life was to promoto tiio 
consolidation and to increase the power of the great 
religious organization connected with the English Re- 
formation. His principal work is America and (he Ameri- 
can Church, 1839; 2d edition, 1851. Ho also wrote 
two works on Hormonism; Ecoiland and the ScrAiink 
Church ; The Western World licvisitcd, 1854 ; and 
The Martyr of the Ponyaa, a memoir of the Rev. H. J. 
.Seacock. 

pA'T, a nanio applied in its widest seii-so to all feline 
animals, but generally restricted to a few of the smaller 
Hpeeie.s wliich approximate more or less closely to the 
domestic form. Of undomcsticatcd .species the boat known 
is the wild cat {/‘‘ells catua), inhabiting the most inacces- 
sible mouiitam fastnessc.s, and the deepest recesses of the 
forests of Central and Northern Europe and Asia. It 
attains a length of 3 feet including the tail, is of a 
yellowish grey colour above and wliitish beneath, with a 
dark streak e.xi ending along the back to the origin of the 
tail, and with indi.stinct transverse bands on the sides Its 
tail is busby and of eijual thickness throughout, aiinulated 
and tipped with black. 'The wild cat was formerly 
abundant throughout the wooded districts of Britain, but 
is now confined to AVales, the mountainous parts of the 
north wc.st of England, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
where, owing to the increased attention now paid to tlio 
preservation of game, it is being rapidly exterminated by 
trap and gun It forms its nest in rocky crevices, or in 
the liollows of trees, and iias been known to make use, for 
this purpose, of tlio nests of the larger birds, It is 
nocturnal in its liabits, prowling by night in search of the 
mammals aud birds which form its food, and thus doing 
imrnetmo damage in districts well stocked with game. 
Thellerccne.ss of its disposition, its strength, and its agility 
are well known ; and although it does not seek to attack 
man, yet when disturbed in its lair, or when hemmed in. 
It will .spring with tiger-liko ferocity on its opponent, every 
hair on its body bristling with rage " I never saw an 
animal light so desperately,” .says IMr Charles St .lolm (Wild 
Sports of (he llujhlands), “ or one wliieh wim so difficult to 
kill." In countiy districts specimens of the domestic cat 
run wild are by no means uncommon, for, having once 
tasted wild animal food, hares and rabbits arc ever after- 
wards preferred to rats and mice, and when the house 
cat thus takes to hunting there are few animals more 
destructive to poultry and game. In some instances they 
liave been known to hunt regularly in the woods and 
yet retain mifficient domesticity to carry homo their 
prey before devouring it; and notwithstanding the Latin 
proverb — 

“C'litii.'i imiac pi'iec'i Kcd aqints iiitrarc recusal, 

they liavc been known to overcome their aveision to water 
in order to gratify their taste for fisli. 'The olfspring of 
such semi-wild forms gradually as.sume a uniform colouring 
not unlike that of the wild cat,— a similarity which led to 
the supposition that the house cat was but a doinc.slicalcd 
form of Fclia calus. Tlio greater size, however, of the 
latter, the uniform thickue.s3 of its tail — a iicculiarity which 
never reappears in any of the domestic varieties, nor in 
thofic which have returned to the wild state— along with the 
fact of the great scarcity of house cats and the high value 
set upon them throughout Europe during the Middle Ages, 
when the wild form was everywhere abundant, me.y bo 
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held to jiTors that the domestic cat is specifcailv distinct 
from the vrild form of oar ■woods. Its origin; like that of 
inanT other domestic annnals. is stimeientiy ooscarato imre 
tecome a matter of more or less prooaola conieetara. 
Beferenca is nmde to it in Sanskrit triitings 2000 jears 
old, and still mure ancient records of it are to be lonnd in 
the montinientnl ngnras and cat mummies of Egypt. The 
latter, according to De BlainTiile, belong to three distinct 
snecies, ttfo of trhich are said to b-e still found, toth ■nild 
and domesticated, in perm of Egypt. The Gloved Cat of 
Nubia {Tslis zianic-ildid), tvMch also occurs as a mummy, 
apnraaches most nearly in site, and in the tapering form of 
the tail, to the domestic cat, but Professor Given has shotvn 
that there are peculiarities in the dentition of this sp-ecies, 
sumeient to invalidate its claim to be considered the 
ancestor of the domestic fonm The diiSciiliy of recogniring 
this ancestor in any single vrild species h a ^ led many 
narumitsts, including Teniminck, Pallas, and Bijth, to the 
condtndon that Fills dohiaiica is the product of many 
species commingled ; and whatever weight may he attached 
to this view, there is sumeient evidence to show that 
domestic cats in dinerent tars of the world have been 
greatly moaiued by frequent crossings with such wild 
specie^ as c-ccur in those parts. In the north uf Scotland 
at tns present day, the native species is believed t ccasionally 
to cross will the house cat, the product Eving in rise 
houses. Such crosses would, no doner, be much more 
freaueut in ages when the wild cat was sup-erabnndant 
throughout Europe, and it is evidently owing to this, that, 
as Mr Biyth states, the ammty cf tiie ordinar.* British cat 
to Tciis catus. as compared with any Indian tame cat, is 
manifest. The latter, according to the same authoritv, has 
crossed with no fewer than f jut Indian wild species, and 
a tame specimen lately aided, to the British Museum, 
agreed, in Br Gray’s opinion, in almost every character 
with the Indian wild species Fdis cnaus. Similar 
instances cf the crossing of native .^ecies with the 
d^.:ne=ttc form have been noted in Algeria, S.juth Africa, 
and Paraguay. Although the cat has probu'oly been 
domesricated quits as long as the dog. the num'uer of dis- 
tinct breeds inhabiting the same country, to which it has 
given rise, is strikingiy small in comparison with those of 
the lat:=r, — a fact ovring, pro'nably, to the nocrumai habits 
cf the cat and the consequent dimcalty in preventinsr 
indiscriminata cressing. That it is not owing to anv 
inherent wan: of variabiuty is proved by the very distinct 
breeds that have been developed in insular and other 
iscAled situations, such as the tailless cats cf the Isle of 


' ilan, which diner in size of head and length of limbs, as 
well as in absence of tail from the ordinary form, and- 
the domestic cats of the Malayan Archipelago, in which 
' the tail is short and truncated. The best known and most 
. distinct varieties are the Tabby- the Tortoise-shell or 
Spanish, with its pleasing mistnie of clack, white, and 
' yellow; the Chartreuse, of a bluish-grey colour; and the 
Angora, with long silky hair of a dusky white, a favourite 
drawing-room per, and the gentlest of ail the varieties. 
Among less known breeds are the Chinese, with pendulGus 
ears, the red-coloured breed of Tobolsk, and the twisted- 
.- tailed cats of Madagascar. 

' The disposition and habits of rhe domestic cat are 

■ familiar to ad, and need not be dwelt npon here. I: his 
; never evinced, that devotioR to man which chaiacteriaes rhe 

deg, though many individual cases cf feline attachment 

■ might b-3 quoted. It becomes, however, strongly attached 
. to particular IccaEties, and will nnd its way back frem the 
'. most distant places although conveyed thither under cover. 

How it pen'orms snch feats has long puzzled naturalists, 
and no theory that has yet ’oeen advanced seems adequately 
' to meet the case. It has been coaiended recently by l^Ir A. 

B. MaHace that a cat which is being conveyed to a distance 
: blindfold will have its sense of smell in rail exercise, aud 
wili by this means take note of the succe.ssive odours it 
encounters on the way ; that these will leave on its mind 
; “ a series of images as distinct as those we should receive 
. by the sense of sigh: and that ” the recurrence of these 
; cdcuis in their prop-er inverse order — every house, ditch, 

• held, and village having its own well-marked indiri- 
] duality would make it an easy matter for rhe animal in 
question to follow the identical route back, however many 
^ rumings and cress reads is may have followed ” (A'hiur?, 
Febmary 20, iS73). 

Among the ancient Eavurians the cat was sacred to Isis 
j or the moon ; temples were raised, and sacrinces onered in 
its honour, and its b«odv was embalmed at deadu Ncr ts 

' * •’ -T-» “ • » 

' this feeling quite extinct among modem Egypnans, ter m 
' Cairo at the present time there is an endowment in 
op'eration for the lodaicg and feeding of homeless cats. 

In the lolk-iore of European nations the car is regarded 
: with suspicion as the favourite agent of witchcraft, and 
seems often to have shared in the cruelties indicted on 
those who were supposed to practise the *■ black art.’’ in 
' Germanv a; the uresent day black cats are kept away irem 

■ the cradles of children as omens of evil, while the 
aucearance of a black cat on the bed of a sick person used. 

; to be taken as an anuouHcemen: of aourcaching deatn 
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ATACOMB, a su'tterranean excavation for the inter- ; 
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e environs o: Bcme^. It was derived from the Greek 
ra and xx^Stj. '' z hollow," and had reference to the 
t-aml cond^aiarion of the ground. In the dmirict that 
derign^on, lying close to the Appiau May, the 
siti aa ot lit oebastian was erected, and the extensive 
rtal-vamm beneath tuat church — in which, according to 
*-^itt'-n, the t-t-aies ot me apostles trt Peter aud St Paul 
:tei icr a year and seven months' preTtous to their 
—otslyj the basilicas which bear their names — were, in 
:rv early Ume5,_ called, irom tt oavu ikm' uni a-I catciniz-l>as. 


known, and in entire forgetfulness of the crigsu oi ^e' 
word, cciiacumbos came to be regarded as a genene appe^- 
tioa for all b-urial-places of the same kind. This exteimon 
of the term to Christian b-aiial-vanlts generally dates Itcju 
the Sth century, and obtained madnal currency ihrouga tn= 
Christian worli The original designation of. these places 
of sepulture is crypta or cceziilxrii'i'ii. - 
_ The earliest Chrisrian catacombs known may'oe assigned 
to the 2d century. The larges: number belong to tne 3a and 
the early part of the Irh. The custom of subterranean intet- 
ment gradually died our, aud entirely ceased with the sacu 
of Borne by Alarie, 410 .ud. ” The end of the catacemo 
graves,-’’ writes Mommsen (Cctit. May 1371), 

intimately connected with the end of the powerful c:^ 
Itself. . . . Poverty took the place of wealth, . . - 1-“ 
traditions of the Chrisdan tombarchitects sank into cttar_ 
insiguiacacce. and the expanse of rhe wasted Caaipagna 
now cuerei room enouah to btirv the few bodies, withe a. 
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having to descend as once far down below the surface of 
the earth.” The earliest account of the Catacombs, that of 
St J eroine narrating his visits to them wdien a schoolboy 
at Rome, about 3u t a.d. shows tliat interment in them 
was even then rare if it had not been altogether discon- 
tinued ; and the poet Prudentius’s description of the 
tomb of the Christian martyr Ilippolytus, and- the ceme- 
tery in which it stood, leads us to the same .conclusion.. 
With the latter part of the -ith century a new epoch in 
the history of the Catacombs arose, — that of religious 
reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, 366-334 a.d., 
the Catacombs had begun to be regarded with special 
devotion, and had become the resort of largo bands of 
pilgrims, for whose guidance catalogues of the clucf burial- 
places and, the holy men buried in them were drawn up. 
Some of these lists are still extant. J- Pope Damasus him- 
self di.splayed great zeal in adapting the Catacombs to 
their new purpose, restoring the w'orics of art on the walls, 
and renewing the epitajihs over the graves of the martyrs. 
In this latter work he employed an engraver named Furius 
Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters enables 
tlie smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This, in Dean ^ilihnan’s happy svords, “ irreverent 
reverence, which converted the Catacombs from hidden and 
secret chambers, where piety might steal down to show its 
respect or affection for the dead, to, as it -were, a great religi- 
ous spectacle, the scene of devout pilgrimage to thousands” 
( .Milraan, Essays, p. 480), gave rise to extensive alterations in 
their constructioji and decoration, which has much lessened 
their value as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 
2d and 3d centuries. Subsequent popes manifested equal 
ardour, with the same damaging results, in the repair and 
adornment of the Catacombs, and many of the paintings 
which cover their walls, which have been too unquestion- 
ingly assigned to the period of their original construotion, are 
really the work of these later times. The Catacombs shared 
in the devastation of Romo by the Goths under Vitiges, in 
the Gth century and by the Lombards at a later period; and 
part\v th'iough the .spoliation of these barbarian invaders, 
parti)' through the neglect of those who should have been 
their guardians, they sank into such a state of decay and 
pollution that, as the only means of preserving the holy re- 
mains they enshrined from further desecration, Pope Paul 
I., in the latter part of the Sth century, and Pope Paschal, 
at the commencement of the 0th, commenced the work of 
the translation of the relics, which w'as vigorously carried on 
by succe-ssive pontiffs until the crypts were almost entirely 
despoiled of their dead. The relics having been removed, 
the Wsits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees the 
very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber, by some labourers dig- 
ging for poziolana earth (May 31, 1578), revealed to the 
amazed inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a 
contemporary record, “of other cities concealed beneath 
their own suburbs.” Baronius, the ecclesiastical historian, 
was one of the first to visit the new discovery, and his 
“Annals” in more than one place evidence his just 
appreciation of its importance. The true “ Columbus of 
this subterranean world,” as he has been aptly designated, 
was the indefatigable Bosio, who devoted his life to the 
personal investigation of the Catacombs, the results of 

' Tliomo.st important of tliCbO lists are the two Itineraries belonging 
to the first half of the 7th century, in the Salzburg library. One btill 
e.irlier, but les.s complete, appears in the lYolitia Urbis Rrnme, under the 
title Iwlex Co’.melertorum: Another Itinerary, preserved at Einsicdeln, 
printed by .Mabillon, date.s from the latter Irnlf of the same century. 
'J'hat found in the works of William of ilalmeshury (H.anlj-’s ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 539-511) appear., to he cepied Irom it, or hoth may be from the 
Batne source. De’ Ro.-.si gives a comparative table of these Itineraries 
and othar similar lists- 
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which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge folio 
entitled Koma Sotterranea, profusely, illustrated wfth rndo 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished 
iu a Latin translation with considerable alterations and 
omissions by Aringbi in 1651 ; and a century. after its first 
appearance, the plates were reproduced by Bottari in 1737, 
and illustrated. with great care and learning. Some 
additional discoveries tvere described by Boldetti iu his 
Osservazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the 
interests of the Roman Church with an apologetic not a 
scientific object, truth w'as made to beud to poleinic.s, and 
little addition to our knowledge of the Catacombs is to bo 
gained from his otherwise important work. The French 
historian of art, Seroux d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious 
illustrations, greatly facilitated the study of the architecture 
of the Catacombs and the works of art contained in them. 
Ihe works of Raoul Rochette display a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole subject, extensive reading, and a 
thorough acquaintance with early Christian art so far as it 
could be gathered from books, but he was not an original 
investigator. The great pioneer in the path of independent 
re.search, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led in our own day to so 
va.st an increase in our acquaintance \vith the Roman 
Catacombs, was the late Padre ilarchi of the Society of 
.Tesus. His work, Monmienti delle arti Christiane Primi- 
tive, so disastrously interrupted by the political vicissitudes 
of the times, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier ’.vriters, that 
the Catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the 
Christian.s to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and 
the true history of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s 
line of investigation was followed by the Commendatore 
De’ Ro.ssi, and his brother Michele, the former of whom 
was Marchi’s fellow-labourer during the latter part of his 
explorations; and it is to them that we owe the most 
exhaustive .scientific examination of the whole subject, in 
its geological, architectural, ritual, epigraphic, and artistic 
aspects, in the two volumes of Roma Sotterranea, published 
in 1864 and 1867, as well as in the articles periodically 
published in the Bullettino di Archeologia Christiana. A 
very convenient abridgment of De’ Rossi’s work has been 
produced in English under the same title by Dr Northcote, 
President of Oscott, and the Rev. W. R. Brownlow. The 
Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with which we 
are acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre of 
the Chri.stian world, are in many respects the most remark- 
able, Ho others have been so thoroughly examined and 
illustrated. These may, therefore, be most appropriately 
selected for description as typical e-xamples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot he 
more appropriately introduced than by &t Jerome’s account 
of his visits to them in his youth, alreacly referred to, which, 
after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a most 
accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean labyrintlnj. 
“ When I was a boy,” he writes, “ receiving my education 
iu Rome, I and my schoolfellows used, on Sundays, to 
make the circuit of the sepulchres of the apostles and 
martyrs, ilany a time did we go down into the Catacombs. 
These are excavated deep in the earth, and contain, on 
either hand as you enter, thc'hodies of the dead buried in the 
wall. It is all so dark there that the language of the prophet 
(Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be fulfilled, ‘ Let them go down quick 
into heU.’ Only occasionally is light let in to mitigmte the 
horror of the gloom, and then not so much through a win- 
dow as through a hole. You take each step with caution, a:;, 
surrounded by deep night, you recall the words of Vrrgil 
“ Horror uHque ani mos, simnl ipsa silentia terrent.” ^ 

* Hieron., Comriient. in Ezech., lib. .-o:. c. 40. Tho translation is 
Dean Burgoii’a. 
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In complete agreement with. Jerome’s vivid picture the 
^itor to the Roman Catacombs finds himself in a vast 
labyrinth of narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 feet iu 
width, interspersed with small chambers, excavated at suc- 
cessive levels, in the strkta of volcanic rock subjacent to the 
city and its environs, constructed originally for the interment 
of the Christian dead. The galleries are not the way of 
access to the cemeteries, bat are themselves the cemeteries. 


the dead being buried in long low horizontal « 
excavated in the vertical walls of the passa^res nV 
above tier like the berths in a ship from “a tier 

above the floor to the springing ot\e arched cSlingt 
the number of five, six, or even sometimes twelvS’ ? 
These gallenes are not arranged on any definite 
as will be seen from the woodcut S 1 ) tfe/ in?! 
one another at different angles, prodicfng a„ intricJtrne? 



Fig. 1.- 


A, Entrance from the Ilasilica of St Ames 

't CnrriTn leading to the first story 

4 from the staircases ^ 

t: ^ps" met 
0 Air-shafts, or luinlnarla. 


-Plan of part of the Cemeteiy of St Agnes. From Martigny. 


7. Ruined rault. 

8 Blind ways. 

1 ft built up or rained. 

10 Passages obstructed by landslips. 

11 . Unfinished passage. 

12. Passages destitute of tombs. 


work which it is almost impossible to reduce to any system 
They generally run in straight lines, and as a rule prServe 

SLwae S of galleSo" 

ueiow tne other (fig. 2) to the number of four or five fin 

icnes, witfi the tiers of graves pierced in' the walls Tho 

'rf ,tT T a* liLlS 

parallel 

on- the other°hand P^^an cemeterie-s, 

the rock like an oven f as a rule entered 

oven at right angles to the corridor, the 


?*2’ apertures bet\reen adjoining galleries, 

14-17. Arcosolia. 

18-32. Cubicula. 

83. Chapel with vestibule and apse, and two chairs. 
34. Double chapel with three chairs. 

35 Large chapel in five divisions. 


0 y being introduced endways. The plan adopted by the 
Christians saved labour, economized space, and consulted 
reverence in the deposition of the corpse. These loculi were 
usually constructed for a single body only. Some, however, 
were formed to contain two, three, or four, or even more 
corpses. Such recesses were known respectively as bisomt, 
risom^ quadrisomi, etc., terms which often appear in the 
sepu chral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
e ocuh Were closed with the greatest care, either with 
s a 3 of marble the whole length of the aperture, or with 
uge tiles, three being generally employed, cemented 
together with great exactness, so as to prevent the escape 
.or the products of decomposition (fig. 4). Where any 
epi aph was set up — an immense number are destitute of 
any inscnption at all — it is always painted or engraved on 
_ ese slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the epitaph 
13 simply daubed on the slab in red or black paint. In 
Jater examples it is incised in the marbles, the letters being 
ren ered clearer by being coloured with vermilion. The 
enc osing slab very often bears one or more Christian 
sym oJs, such as the dove, the anchor, the olive-branch, or 
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tlie monogram of Christ (figs. 5, 6). The palm branch, whicb 
IS also of frequent occurrence, ha.s been solemnly decided by 
“ the Congregation of Relics ” to be an indisputable mark of 
the last resting place of a martyr. But the decision of this 
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unwisdom of pronouncing dogmatically without sufficient 
evidence. 1 he red matter proves to be the remains of wine 
conclusion of the ablest archaeologists’ 
of the Church of Rome itself is that the vessels were placed 



Fill. 2. — Section of Galleries at difrerent levels. From 
Seroux (I'Agincourt. 


If 


l! pOY(j)ItVA 

I ' e!PH NH 




Figs. 5 and 6. — Loculi. From Do’ Bossi. 

where they are found, after the Eucharistic celebration or 
affapeon the day of the funeral or its anniversary, and con- 
tained remains of the consecrated elements as a kind of 


infallible authority has been proved fallacious by the stern 
logic of facts, — the'emblem being found in connection with 
epitaph-s of persons dying natural deaths, or those prepared 



Fig. 3 View of a Gallery. 

by persons in their lifetime, as well as in those of little chil- 
dren, and oven of pagans. Another frequent concomitant of 
these Catacomb interments, a small glass vessel containing 

1 

Fia. 4. — Loculi. From De’ Bossi. 

traces of the sediment of a red fluid, embedded in the cement 
of the loculus, pronounced as confidently by the same author- 
ity to indicate a martyr's grave (fig. 7), has also shown the 
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religious chann. Instances of the pious theft, not alto- 
gether unknown in modern churches, which combines 
economy ivith becoming respect to the dead, appear in the 
Catacombs. Hot a few of the slabs, it is discovered, have 
done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription on one side, 
and a Christian one on the other. These are known as 
opislhoyraphs. The bodies were interred wrapt in linen 
cloths, or swathed in bands, and were frequently preserved 
by embalming. In the case of poorer interments the 
destruction of the body was, on the contrary, often ac- 
celerated by the use of quicklime. 

Interment in the wall-recess or loculus, though infinitely 
the most common, was not the only mode employed in the 
Catacombs. Other forms of very frequent recurrence are the 
tahle-tomh and arched tomb, or arcosolium. From the 
annexed woodcuts it will be seen that these only differ in the 
form of the surmounting recess. In each case the arched 
tomb was fqrmed by an oblong chest, either hollowed out of 
the rock, or built of masonry, and closed with a horizontal 
slab. But in the table-tomb (fig. 8) the recess above, 
essential for the introduction of the corpse, is square, while 
in the arcosolium (fig. 0), a form of later date, it is semi- 
circular. Sarcophagi are also found in the Catacombs, but 
are of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier 
cemeteries, and the ’costliness of their construction confined 
their use to the wealthiest classes, — c.g., in the cemetery 
of St Domitilla, herself a member of the imperial house. 
Another unfrequent mode of interment was in graves like 
those of modern times, dug in the floor of the galleries 
.Olarchi, m.s., tav, xxi. xxvi.). Table-tombs and arcosolia 
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are by no means rare in the corridors of the Catacombs, bones should be laid beside the bones of the man of God 
but they belong more generally to the cwSfcufa, or family that came from Judah, is only the expression of mu 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak, instinctive though unreasoning feeling, connecting greater' 


' 1 .? 



Fia 8. — Table-Toinl). 

These cubicula are small apartments, seldom more than 
12 feet square, usually rectangular, though sometimes 
circular or polygonal, opening out of the main corridors. 
They are not unfrequently ranged regularly along the sides 
of the galleries, the doors of entrance, as may be seen in a 
previous illustration (fig. 3), following one another in as 
orderly succession as the bedchamber doors in the passage 
of a modern house. The roof is sometimes flat, but is more 
usually coved, and sometimes rises into a cupola. Both 
the roof and the walls are almost universally coated with 
stucco and covered with fresco paintings, — in the earlier 
works merely decorative, in the later always symbolical or 
historical. Each side of the cubiculuin, except that of the 
entrance, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table- 
tomb or arcosolium. That facing the entrance was the 
place of greatest honour, where in many- instances the 
remains of a martyr were deposited, whose tomb, according 
to primitive irsage, served as an altar for the celebration of 
the Eucharist. This was sometimes, as in the Papal crypt 
of St Callistus (fig. 10), protected from irreverence by lattice- 
work (transennce) of marble. The cubiculum was originallj" 
designed for the reception of a very limited number of 
dead. But the natural desire to be buried near one’s rela- 


Fig. 9. — ^^Vrcosolia. From Bosio. 

tives caused new tombs to be cut in the walls, above and 
around and behind the original tombs, the walls being 
thus completely honey-combed with loculi, sometimes as 
many as seventy, utterly regardless of the paintings 
originally depicted on the walls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the 
cubiculum contained the ' remains of any noted saint or 
martyr. The desire of the old prophet of Bethel that his 



Fig. 10. — Restoration o£ the Papal Crypt, (Jemetary of St Callistos. 

From De’ Rossi. 

personal safety with a resting-place close to the blessed 
dead, which awoke very early and acted very powerfully 
in the Christian Church. The Christian antiquary (has 
cause continually to lament the destruction of works of art 
due to this craving. One of the most perfect examples of 
early Christian pictorial decoration, the so-called “ Dispute 
with the Doctors,” in the Catacomb of Callistus, the 
“ antique style of beauty ” of rvhich is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the 
lower part of the picture having been destroyed by the 
excavation of a fresh grave-recess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. If)). 
The plates of De’ Eossi, Perret, and, indeed, alHllustratious 
of the Catacombs, exhibit frequent examples of the same 
destructive superstition. Tlie woodcuts (figs. ll„und 1-)) 
taken from De’ Eossi's great work, representing two of the 
cubicula in the cemetery of St Callistus, show the general 
arrangement of the loculi and the character of the frescos 
which ornament the walls and roof. ' These paintings, it 
will be seen, are simply decorative, of the same style as 
the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of Pompeii. 

Each cubicidum was usually the burying-place of some 
one family, all the members of which were interred in it, 
just as in the chantry-chapels connected with mediteva 
churches. In them was celebrated the funeral-feast on 
the day of burial and on its anniversary, as well as the 
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Eucharist, v/hich was the invariable accompaniment of 
tunerals in the primitive church (Bingham, Oruj. Ecd., bk. 
sxiii. c. iii. 12). The funeral-banquet descended to the 



Christian Church from pagan times, and was too often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several 
pas.sages, inveighs against those who thus by “gluttony 



Fig. 12.- - Cubiculum in the Cemetery of St Callistus. From 
i)e’ Kossi. 


and insobriety buried themselves over the buried,” and 
“made themselves drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, 
placing their excesses to the score of religious reverence 
for the dead” (August., Be 2Lor. Bed. Catlwl., c. 34; 
Conir. Favst., lib. xx. c.2lj Confess., lib. vi. c. 3). Some 
curious frescos representing these funeral feasts, found in 
the r.ubicida which were the scene of them, are reproduced 
by Bosio (pp. 355, 391) and others. A romantic air has 
V)een thrown over these burial chapels by the notion that 
they were the places of worship used by the Christians in 
times of persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless 
true. Mr J. H. Parker, who has done more by his labori- 
ous and self-sacrificing investigations than any one living, 
not excepting De’ Eossi him.self, for the elucidation of the 
true history and archmology of the Catacombs, writes : 
“ That during the time of persecution the bishops per- 
formed the- divine offices in the Catacombs is not only 
recorded, but many of the chapels fitted up for that purpose 
remain, especially one in the chapel of St Priscilla, where 


the altar or stone coffin of a martyr remains, with a small 
platform behind it for the priest or bishop to stand and 
otfaciate over it according to the practice of the early church ” 
{ArcliCEolo(/7j of Rome; The Catacombs, § 3, p. 25).- 
Mommsen also speaks of them unhesitatingly as “ places 
of devotion for the community,” adding, “this union of 
devotion with the interment, the. development of the grave 
into the cemetery, of the cemetery into the church, is 
essentially Christian, one might perhaps say is Chris- 
tianity (■M.S., p. 166). But that they can have been so 
used to any large extent is rendered impossible by the limited 
dimensions of these apartments, none of which could hold 
more than fifty or sixty persons. In some of the Catacombs, 
however, there are larger halls and connected suites of 
chapels, which may possibly have been constructed for the 
purpose of congregational worship during the dark periods 
when the public exercise of their religion was made penal. 
The most remarkable of these is in the cemetery of St 
Agnes (see anue.ved plan, fig. 13). It consists of five 



Fig. 13. — Plan of a supposed C'lmrcli, Catacombs of St Agnes. 
From Marchi. 


rectangular compartments, three on one side of the cor- 
ridor and two on the other, connected by a passage in- 
tersecting the gallery at right angles. Two of the five 
compartments are supposed to have been assigned to male, 
and two to female worshippers, the fifth, at the extremity 
of the whole, being reserved for the altar and its minis- 
ters. In the centre of the end-wall stands a stone chair (fig. 
14), considered to have been the Episcopal cathedra, with 
a bench for the clergy on each side. 

There is no trace of an altar, which 
may. Padre March! thinks, have 
been portable. The v.alls of the 
compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchral recesses, above 
and below which are tiers of ordi- 
nary graves or loculi. The arrange- 
ments are certainly such as indi- 
cate a congregational purpose, but 
the extreme narrowness of the 
suite, and still more of the passage 
which connects the two divisions, 
must have rendered it difficult for any but a small number 
to take any intelligent part in the services at the same time. 
Although the idea of the use of the Catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be no 
doubt that the sacred rites of the church were celebrated 
within them. 'We have already spoken of the Eucharistic 
celebrations of which the cuhicula were the seene ; and still 
existing baptisteries prove that the other sacrament was also 
administered there. The most remarkable of these bapti.s- 
teries is that in the Catacomb of St Pontianus (fig. 15). Ten 
steps lead down to a basin of sufficient depth for immersion, 
supplied by a spring. The wall at the back exliibits a .re^co 
of a jewelled cross, beneath an arched receivs, above v^hich is 
a fresco of the Baptism of our Lord. Some of the suoter- 



Fic. 14 . — Bishop’s Chair. 
Catacomt) of St Agnes. 
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rauean cliambers contain armed seats and benches cut out of 
the tufa rock. These are supposed by Marchi and others 
to indicate school-rooms, where the catechumens were 
instructed by the bishop or presbyters. But this theory 



wants verification. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the remarkable analogy between these rock-hewn chairs 
and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs (vide infra), 
of the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been made as to the 
-employment of the Catacombs as dwelling-places by| the 
Christians in times of persecution. We have, however, 
sufficient evidence that they were used as places of refuge 
from the fury of the heathen, in which the believers — especi- 
ally the bishops and clergy, who would naturally be the first 
objeets of attack — might secrete themselves until the storm 
had blown over. This was a purpose for which they were 
admirably adapted both by the intricacy of their labyrinthine 
passages, in which any one not possessing the clue would 
be inevitably lost, and the numerous small chambers and 
lu'ding places at different levels which might be passed 
nnperceived in the dark by the pursuers. As a rule also 
the Catacombs had more than one entrance, and frequently 
communicated with an arenaria or sand-quarryj so that 
while one entrance was carefully watched, the pursued 
might escape in a totally different direction by another. 
But to quote again Mr J. H. Parker, “ the Catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories 
of persons living in them for months are probably fabulous. 
According to modern physicians it is impossible to live 
many days in the caves of pozzolaiM in which many of 
tlie Catacombs are excavated.” Equally exaggerated are 
the statements as to the linear and lateral exfent of 
the Catacombs, and their intercommunication with one 
another. Without resorting to this exaggeration, Mommsen 
can speak with perfect truth of the “ enormous space 
occupied by the burial vaults of Christian Eome, not 


surpassed even by the cloacce or ' sewers of Eepublican 
Eome,” but the data are too vague to warrant any attempt 
to define their dimensions. Padre Marchi Las estimated 
the united .length of the galleries at from 800 to 900 miles, 
and the number of interments at between 6,000 000 and 
7,000,000; Martigny’s estimate is 587 miles ; and North- 
cote’s, lower still, at “ not less than 350 miles.” ' The idea 
of general intercommunication is negatived by the fact that 
the chief cemeteries are separated by low-ground or valleys, 
where any subterranean galleries would be at once filled 
with water. 

It now remains for us to speak of the history of these 
subterranean burial places, together with the reasons for 
and mode of, their construction. From the period of the 
rediscovery of the Catacombs, towards the end of the 16th 
century, almost to our own day, a gigantic fallacy prevailed, 
repeated by writer after writer, identifying the Christian 
burial-places with disused sand-pits. It was accepted as 
an unquestionable fact by every one who undertook to 
describe the Catacombs, that the Christians of Eome,- 
finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
arenarioe, which abounded in the environs of the city, 
whence the sand used in building had been extracted, a 
suitable place for the interment of their martyred brethren, 
where also the sacred rites accompanying the interment 
might be celebrated without fear of interruption, took 
possession of them and used them as cemeteries. It only 
needed a comparison of the theory with the visible facts to 
refute it at once. But the search after truth is trouble- 
some, and to controvert received doctrines is always 
unpopular, and it was found easier to accept the traditional 
view than to investigate for one’s self, and so nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenariw 
and the Catacombs was established. The discovery of this 
independence is due to Padre Marchi, whose name has 
been already so often mentioned. Starting with the firmest 
belief in the old traditional view, his own researches by 
degrees opened his eyes to its utter baselessness, and led 
him to the truth, now universally recognized by men of 
learning, that the Catacombs were exclusively the work of 
the Christians, and were constructed for the purpose with 
which their name is universally connected — the interment 
of the dead. It is true that a catacomb is often connected 
with the earlier sand-quarry, and starts from it as a com- 
mencement, but the two are excavated in different strata, 
suitable to their respective purposes, and their plan and 
construction are so completely unlike as to render any 
confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation of which the greater part of the 
Eoman Campagna is, in its superior portion, composed, ■ 
contains three strata known under the common name of 
tufa , — the “stony,” “granular,” and “sandy” tufa, the 
last being commonly known as pozzolana} The poz- 
zolana is the material required for building purposes, 
for admixture with mortar ; and the sandpits are natur- 
ally excavated in the stratum which supplies it. Tbn 
stony tirfa (tufa litoide) is quarried as building-stone. The 
granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar, and being 
far too soft to be used as stone for building. 
is in this stratum, and in this alone, that the Catacombs 
are constructed ; their engineers avoiding with equal care 
the solid stone of the tufa litoide and the friable 
pozzolana, and selecting the strata of medium hardness, 
which enabled them to form the vertical walls of their 
galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cuhicula withou 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling m. 

In Rome the three strata are known to geologists as Ivfa litoide, 
tufa granolare, and pozzolana. 
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The annexed woodcut (fig. 16) from Marchi’s work, when 
compared with that of the Catacomb of St Agnes already 
given, presents to the eye the contrast between the wide 
winding irregular passages of the sand-pit, calculated for 
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Fio. 16. — j\jenaria beneath the Cemetery of Callistu.s. 
the admission of a horse and cart, and the narrow rectili- 
near accurately-defined galleries of the Catacomb. The 
distinction between the two is also plainly exhibited when 
for some local or private reasons an ancient arenaria has 
been transformed into a cemetery. The modifications 
required to strengthen the crumbling walls to support the 
roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi, involved so' 
much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, the idea 
of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was aban- 
doned. 

Another equally erroneous idea has only slowly retired be- 
fore tlie increased historical research and scientific investiga- 
tion which have been brought to bear on the construction of 
the Catacombs. This is, that these vast burial-places of the 
early Christians remained entirely concealed from the eyes 
of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not only 
without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen 
as lidiculous, and rollectiug a discredit as unfounded as it 
is unjust on the imperial police of the capital. That such 
vast excavations should have been made without attracting 
attention, and that such an immense number of corpses 
could have been carried to burial in perfect secrecy is 
utterly impossible. Nor was there any reason why secrecy 
should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially jirovided for by the Roman 
laws. No particular mode was prescribed. Interment 
was just as legal as cremation, and had, in fact, been 
universally practised by the Romans until the later days 
of the republic.^ The bodies of the Scipios and Nasos 
w'ere buried in still existing catacombs ; and if motives 
of reverence for that which had been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost led the Christians to adopt that wliich 
Minucius Felix calls “the better, and more ancient cus- 
tom of inhumation” {Octavius, c. 2), there tvas absolutely 
nothing, to quote the words of Dr Northcote {Roma 
Sotterran., pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social or religious 
position to interfere with their freedom of action. The 
law left them entire liberty, . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying 
their dead according to a fashion to which many of them 
had been long accustomed, and which enabled them at the 
same time to follow in death the example of Him who was 
also their model in life.” Interment in rock-hewn 
tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” had been 
practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a considerable 
period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. A 

^ Cicero is our authority for the burial of llarius, and. for Sulla's 
being the first member of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt . — De Lvjg., ii. 22. 


Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described 
by Bosio {Rom. Soil., p. HI), and others are still accessible 
They are only to be distinguished from Christian catacombs 
by the character of their decorations, the absence of Chris- 
tian symbols, and the language of their inscriptions. There 
would, therefore, be nothing extraordinary, or callinfr for 
notice in the fact that a community, always identifiSl in 
the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, should 
adopt the mode of^ interment belonging to that religion. 
Ror have we the slightest trace of any official interference 
With Christian burials, such as would render secrecy 
pecessary or desirable. Their funerals were as much 
under the protection of the law, which not only invested 
the tomb itself with a sacred character, but included in it.-r 
protection the area in which it stood, and the cdla 
memorice or chapel connected with it, as those of their 
heathen fellow-citizens, while the same shield would be 
thrown over the burial-clubs, which, as we learn from 
Tertullian {Apolor/., c. 39), were common among the early 
Christians, as over those existing among the heathen 
population of Rome. We may then completely dismiss 
the notion of there being any studied secrecy in connec- 
tion with the early Christian cemeteries, and proceed to 
inquire into the mode of their formation. The investiga- 
tions of Do’ Rossi, confirmed by the independent researches 
of Mr J. H. Parker, show' that, almost without exception, 
they had their origin in small burial areas, the property 
of irrivate persons or of families, gradually spreading and 
ramifying and receiving additions of one subterranean story 
after another as each was required for interments. The 
linst step would be the acquisition of a plot of ground either 
by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomb. Chris- 
tians were not beyond the pale of the law, and their faith 
presented no hindrance to the property being secured to 
them in perpetuity. To adapt the ground for its purpose 
as a cemetery, a gallery was ran all round the area in the 
tufa rock at a convenient depth below the surface, reached 
by staircases at the corners. In the upright walls of 
these galleries loculi were cut as needed to receive the 
dead. When these first four galleries were full others 
were mined on the same level at right angles to them, 
thus gradually converting the whole area into a net-w'ork 
of corridors. If a family vault was required, or a burial 
chapel for a martyr or person of distinction, a small square 
room was excavated by the side of the gallery and com- 
municating with it. When the original area had been 
mined in this way as far as was consistent with stability, a 
second stoiy of galleries was begun at a low'er level, reached 
by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, or a 
fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent 
burial areas belonged to members of the same Christiau 
confraternity, or by gift or purchase foil into the same 
hands, communications were opened between the respective 
cemeteries, which thus spread laterally, and gradually 
acquired that enormous extent which, “ even when their 
fabulous dimensions are reduced to their right measure, 
form an immense work.”- This covdd only be executed by 
a large and powerful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments dr police regulations, “a living witness 
of its immense development corresjjonding to the importance 
of the capital” But although, as we have said, in ordinary 
times there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace 
of the church was broken by the fierce and often protracted 
persecutions of the heathen emperors, it became essential to 

Mommsen’s chosen example of an ancient hnrial-chamber, extend- 
ing itself into a catacomb, or gathering subterranean ^ditions roumi 
it till a catacomb was established, is that of the Cemetery of bt 
Domitilla, traditionally identified witli a granddaughter ol \ e.spasian, 
and the catacomb of SS. Ncreus and Achilleus on the Appian and 
Ardeatine way. 
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adopt precautions to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, 
which became the teuiporarj- hiding-places of the Christian 
fugitives, and to baffle the search of their pursuers. To 
these stormt' periods we may safely assign the alterations 
which may be traced iu the staircases, vrhtch are sometimes 
abruptly cut oif, leaving a gap re<iujrii!g a ladder, and the 
formation of secret passages couinuuiicating with the 
areiiarice, and through them with the open country. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Christianity 
had become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity 
were not slo’.v to appear. Cemetery interment beciiiue n 
regukr trade in the Jiands of the y<>s,v.<m, or grave-digger.s, 
who appear to have established a kind of property in the 
Catacombs, and who::S greed of gain led to that destruc- 
tion of the religious paiuliugs with which the w.dls were 
decorat-ad, for the cpaarrying of fre.sh loculi, to whicii we 
have already alluded. Moniimeutal epitaphs record the 
purchase of a grave from the fo^sotes, iu uuuy cases 
during tlie life time of the individual, not unueijuently 
stati.ng the price. A ver,- curious fresco, found in the 
cemetery of Callisttis, preserved by the eiignavirigs of the 
earlier investigators (Bottari, tom. ii. p. I'dd, tav. DO;, 
represents a “ fossor” with hh lamp iu his hand and his]>iclt 
over his shoulder, aud his tools lying about him. Above 
is the inscription, “ Diogenes Fossjr in Pace dej>o.'iiU:i.” 

Our space lorbiils us to enter on any dt-miled ile^criplio/i 
of the frescos which cover the walls and ceilings of the 
Larial-chapels in the richut abundance. It nnui .suiiice 
to -'•ay that the carlie-st e.’tainples are only to be dutin- 
guished from the mural decorations employed by their 
jiagan Cvontemporaries /as seen at Pompeii and eUev.-herc) 
by the absence of all that w.ts immoral or idolatrous, and 
tint it was only very .-jlawly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced. These were at 
first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a CiiristLm 
eye, such as the Vim?, the (Jood Sliepherd, the isheep, 
the Fisherman, the Fish, wc. Fven the personages of : 
ancient mythology were pressed into tiie service of early j 
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triumphing over the allurements of sensual pkasure. The 
j^ersou of Christ appeared but rarely, and then commoniv 
simply as the chief personage iu an historical picture. The 
events depicted from our Lurdas life are but few, and alvmvs 
conform rigidly to the same traditional ty],e. The mj-i 
frequent are tlie miracle at Cana, the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, the i.aralytic cariying Ids bed, the heahc ' 
of the v.-omaii with the L-sue of blood, the raisin^'- o1 
Lazarus, Zaccineus, aud the triumphal e.ntry into Jerusalem, 
Th-e Cruciikon, and subjects from the Passion, are never 
represented. The cycle of Old Testament subjects is 
equiily limited. The most common are the historv of 
Joiuh as a type of the Kesurrection, the Fall, Aah 
receiving the dove with the olive branch, Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Fmac, dloscs taking oif hU -sho-es, David v,itb 
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dm sling, Daniel iu tlie lions’ den, and the Three Chil- 
Ireu iu the fie.-y furnace. The mode of representation 
s always c-juveiitioual, the treatment of the subject no 
ess than ilt> choice being dictated by au authority to which 
he artist w.is compelled to bow. Whatever ’oe the date o! 
he original pictures, a point on which considenible douot 
xists, it is tolerably certain tlnat the existing fresco are 
estunitions of the b'th or even a later centuiy, from which 
he character of the earlier work can only very inipen'ectiv 
oe dLscov-ered. .Ml the mope valuable of these paintings 
lave been renroduceii in .Mr P.irker’s magnificent series 
)f photographs taken in the Catacombs by the magcesiuni 
ight. The contrast between these rude inartistic i>cr- 
'urmances aud the finished drawings, which profess to be 
iccurate copies, in Ferret’s costlv work, fully warrants the 


book,” — “so beautiful us to be utterly worthless totheatch^ 
ologist and historian, which wants only two things, — trutn 
and fidelity.” Is'ot the frescos alone,. but also every point 
of interest in the plan, structure, and decoration of the 
Catacombs has been illustrated by Mr Parker in the same 
series of jihotographs, an examination of vvhich is almost 
as instructive as a personal visit to the Catacoiucs 
themselves.^ 


^ristian art, and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with 
his iyre, symbolized the peaceful sway of Christ; and 
Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s song, represented the Believer 


3Ir Parker’s iavaltiatce series of Roman photegrapbs smy ^ 
at the library of the South Kea'iuston Museuia, and at Jlr staafora 
Charing Cross, as well as ia the .tshmoleaa ilnseulu, and the Saoicti- 
Libraiy, Oxford. . 


Beyond Home and its suburbs the most remarkable 
-nnstiati Catacombs are those in the vicinity of J^aples, 
described by Pelliceia {De Christ. JEccl. PoliL, vol iv! 
JJissert. 5), and in a separate treatise by Bellerman, 
IJans of them are also given by Agincourt in his great 
work on Christian Art, These catacombs differ materi- 
ally from those of Home. They were certainly ori"inally 
stone-quarries, and the hardness of the rock has° made 
the construction practicable of wide, lofty corridors, and 
spacious halls, very unlike the narrow galleries and con- 
tracted chambers, in the Homan cemeteries. The mode 
of interment, however, is the same as that practised in 
Rome, and the loculi and arcosolia differ but little in the 
two. _ The walls and ceilings are covered with fresco 
paintings of different dates, in some cases lying one over 
the other. This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel with 
a, rude stone altar and bishop’s seat behind it. At Syracuse 
.^Iso there are very extensive catacombs known as “the 
vjrottos of Sfc John.” They ave also figured by Agincourt 
^wd described by Denon (Voyage eii Sidle et Malle). 
Denon considers them of pagan origin, and to have passed 
to the Christians. He speaks of an entire underground 
city with several stories of larger and smaller streets, 
squares, and cross ways, cut out of the rock; at the intersec- 
tion of the crossways, are immense circular halls of a bottle 
shape, like a glass-house furnace, lighted by air shafts. The 
galleries are generally very narrow, furnished on each side 
with arched tombs, and communicating with family 
•sepulchfal-chambers closed originally by locked doors, the 
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Fio. 19. — PJan of the Catacomhs of St John, Syracuse. 

marks of the hinges and staples being still visible. The 
walls are in many places coated with stucco adorned with 
• frescos, including palms, doves, lahara, and other Christian 
symbols. A more complete ex- 
amination of this interesting 
cemetery is much needed. The 
ground-plans (figs. 19, 20), 
from Agincourt, of tho cata- 
comb and of one of the circular 
halls, show how widely it dif- 
fers iu arrangement from the 
Roman f.'ata combs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers v/ill be no- 
ticed, as well a.s the very large 
numberofbodiesinthecruciform 
recesses, apparently amounting 
in one instance to nineteen. Agincourt remarks that this 
cemetery “ gives an idea of a work executed with design 



Fro. 20. — Plan of Circular Hall, 
Catacombs of St John, Syra- 
cuse. From Agincourt. 


j and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
j command in producing the Catacombs of Rome ” 

Denon abo describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all directions! 
ihe greater part of the tombs stand on either side of the 
galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the 
Roman Catacombs), and are rudely fashioned to imitate 
sarcophagi. The interments are not nearly so numerous as 
m other catacombs, nor are there any vestiges of paintinn- 
sculpture, or inscriptions. At Taormina in Sicily is°a 
Saracenic catacomb, also figured by Agincourt. The main 
corridor is 12 feet wide, having three or more ranges of 
locuh on either side, running longitudinally into the° rock 
each originally closed by a stone, bearing an inscription ’ 

Passing to Egj'pt, 

a small Christian cata- 
comb has been recent- 
ly discovered at Alex- 
andria, and described 
and figured by De’ 

Rossi.i The loculi 
here also are set end- 
ways to the passage. 

The walls are abun- 
dantly decorated ivith 
paintings, one of a 
liturgical character. 

But the most exten- 
sive catacombs at 
Alexandria are those 
of yEgypto-Greek ori- 
gin, from the largest 
of which, according to 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 

795), the quarter 
where it is placed had 
the name of the He- 
cropolis. The plan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable for its regularity (figs. 21, 22). 
Here, too, the graves run endways into the rock. Other 
catacombs in the vici- 
nity of the same city 
are described by 
Pocoek and other tra- 
vellers, and are figured 
by Agincourt. 

Subterranean ceme- 
teries of the general 22— Section of a Oalleiy in Catacomb 

1 , r . r® ^ at Alexandria. From Agincourt. 

character of those de- 

scribed are veiy frequent in all Southern and Eastern 
countries. A vast necropolis in the environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, is described in Renan’s Mission en Plienicie, 
and figured in Thobois’s plates. It consists of a series of 
apartments approached by staircases, the sides pierced with 
sepulchral recesses running lengthwise into the rock. 

The rock-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the 
category of catacombs, in the usual sense, being rather 
independent family burial-places, grouped together in a 
necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable to be 
altogether passed over. These sepulchres are usually 
hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the side of a hill 
They sometimes rise tier above tier, and are sometimes all 
on the same level “ facing each other as in streets, and 
branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys;” and 
occasionally forming “a spacious square or piazza snr- 
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Pig. 21. — Plan of Catacomb at Alex- 
andria. Prom Agincourt. 
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rounded b/ tombs instead of bouses (Dennis, Cities ; 
a-.id Cemeteriis of Etr aria, voL ib p. 31). The construe- ! 
don of the tombs commonly keeps up the some analogy 
between the cities of the living and those of the dead. 
Their plan is for the most part that of a house, vdth 
a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or atrium, with others of smallersize opening from 
it, each having a stone-hewn bench or triclinium on three 
of its sides, on which the dead, frequently a pair of corpses 
side by side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches 
are often hewn in the form of couches tvith pillows at- 
one end, and the legs carved in relief The ceilings have 
the renresentation of beams and rafters cut in the rock. 
In some instances arm-chairs, carved out of the living rock, 
stand between the doors of the chambars, and the wails 
above are decorated with the semblance of suspended 
shields. The walls are often covered vdth paintings in a 
very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
esample of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 
(figs. 23, 24) of the Grotto, ddla E:Jia at Cervetri from 



?I 2 . 23. — Piia ci a Toasb at Cervetd. Fran Dt-aais. 

Dennis (pp. 32, 35). The tombs in some instances foaa 
snbterranean. groups more analogous to the general idea of 
a catacomb. Of this narare is the very remarkable cemeterv 



ero. 24. — Ssjtioa c: tie Tcmb o: the Seats aal SV.rlds, Cerreni. 
rioai Dicaie, 

at Po^o GajeHa, near Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a 
portion of the principal story of which the woodcut (fig. 25) 
is a plan. The most remarkable of these sepulchral cham- 
bers is a large circular hail about 25 feet in diameter, 


supported fay a huge cylindrical pillar hewn from the rock. 
Opening out of this and the other chambers, and connectin'^ 
them together, _are a series of low vdndii’g passaaes or 



; cuniculi, just large enough fur a man to creep through ea 
! oil fours. 2so plausible suggestion has been oiTered as to 
I the purpose of the,-;e mysterious burrows, which cannot fail 
' to remind us of the labyrinth which, according to Tarros 
description as quoted by Pliny (//i'.-?. A’ctt., lib. xxxvi a 
19, ^ 4), was the distinguishing mark of Porsena’s tomh 
and which have Ed some adventurous archa-ologists to 
identify this sepulchre with that of the great king o: 
Etruria (Dennis, u.r, p. 393. _v.) 

AtrrnomTins. — .Vringbi.J^oem.S’.-a't'rra.aat.-iloIdstt.vC'airjvania!,- 
'Bodo,R.imaSctlcrrs.\edffolxs-n, Scaiturc ct piiturc su^rc; Gawaca, 
Cii.niirotlc'jli A.iiidii x.irci^.lrtc Cri:tiar.a; Le BIint,i;n.Ti>ai;n 
Chrtli:n-<s; Fabretti, Ssz-iicsrA; Laji. 

Diisrrtatiac ilabiiloa, leer Iiaticam; hiCuItii iu::otsraLiSJ:£tcrii:r.,- 
■Wliartcn Marriott, Tazimov.-j of the ; dlarliany, Lid-cr.- 

:i.iirc dcs ArJivsitCs ChTtliamis ; Momiasia, “The Itomaa Cati- 
coaibs,’’ Coiitcvip. iieriVx. ilay J57I ; llarchi, Jit'.sut-.eariet'.iiem 
cristiaae primitia; dCorthcote and Brownlow, Rena Sotterrara^: 
Faavinias, E-s ritu scpilicKai '..lortucs ; J. H. Parker, C.B., a.u 
Archocotc-xj of Ilcme, The Caiacomls ; perrer, Los Catacozr.cci a: 
Eamc; Eaoal Rochette, TacLcan d-:s CatacoirLos; Kehemoat (Coat; 
Desboiiij-nis de), Xoiicillcs (ludes sur tescataannios Be 

Koisi, Inscripiioziss Ckriitianee; Itomx SotUrraiua; aercas a'Acia- 
i coart, Ilisioin deVart pxrtes mor.uvsrds ; Sexith and C-inelhan;, 
[ Eictiormrj of ChrLtio:’. Antiquities. i— ^ 3 


CATAjjEPtsl; (from <carA\^-t 5 , a seizure) is a term 
applied to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden 
suspension of sensation and volition, accomnauied with a 
peculiar rigidity of the whole or of certain muscles of the 
body. The subjects of catalepsy are in most instances 
females or highly nervous temperament. The exciting 
cause of an attack is nsnaily mental emotion operating | 
either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or more j 
gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp- J 
toms presented vary in different cases, and even in the j 
same individual in different attacks. Sometimes the | 
typical leaturas of the disease are exhibited in a state of ! 
complete insensibilijy, together with a statne-like apnear- ! 


ance of the body which will retain any attitude it may ee 
made to assume during the continuance of the attack. lu 
this condition the whole organic and vital functions app^ 
to be reduced to the lowest possible limit consistent with 
life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual death. A: 
other times considerable mental excitement will accompany 


the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing or tiySt 
passionate exclamations during the fit, being ail the wane 
quite unconscious. The attack may be of short doiaiioii, 
passing off within a few minutes. It may, however, 
for many hours, and in some rare instances persist lot 
several iiys and it is conceivable that in such cas^ th® 
appearances presented might be mistaken for real aeatn. 
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aa is allegotl to Iiave occasionally happened. Catalepsy 
belongs to the class of functional nervous disorders, of 
which the pathology is but little understood, owing to tho 
inanner in which morbid physical and psychical conditions 
are mixed uj). Although it is said to occur in persons 
in perfect health, careful inquiry will usually reveal some 
departure from the normal state, as is shown by tho greater 
number of tho recorded cases. More j)articularly is this 
true of female.-!, in whom some form of menstrual derange- 
ment will generally be found to have preceded the cata- 
lei)tie airection. Catalepsy is sometimes a.-isociated with 
epilep.sy and with ‘grave forms of mental disease. In 
ordiiiiiry casc.s, however, the mcnt;il i)lienomena bear close 
re.semblance to tho^o witnes-sed in iiysteria, with which 
disease catalepsy, though not idejitical, has very close 
alliance. In many of tho subject.s of catalepsy there 
ajipears to be a remarlrddo weaknc.vs of the will, whereby 
the tendeiiey to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in .some mea.surc encouraged, and 
att.icks may thus be induced by the most trivial circum- 
ctances. From what lias been stated it follows that the 
fcneces.sful treatment of .such a di.-ea.se as catalep.sy mu.st 
depend upon tho duo recognition of both its corporeal and j 
mental lelation.s. WJiile the .state of Iiealth will demand ' 
the attention of the physician, liis .skill and judgment will i 
be no h.is urgently c.illed for in dealing witii the mental ■ 
and moral characteri.-ties manife.-!ted in each particular 
c.i,so. JJr Chambers h;is .shown tliat ellorts directed to 
obtain command of the jiatieiit’s will, so a.s to compel her 
to resist to tho utmost tlio inclination to fall into the 
cataleptic .state, may succeed iii curing even aggravated 
e.xamples of this di.Heiese. ffeo Fc.sT.vsv, HysTKUi.v, 
So.\i.v.\.\iiit;t.i.s.w. 

C.VT.lLON'l.-V (ill .Sp.uii.sh, Cdtolnno), an old province 
of Spain and principality of the crowu of Aragon, trian- 
gular in sh.qie, and forming the north-e;uit corner of tlio 
pcnin.sula, Jie.s betiveen -10' 30' and -12’ 51' N. lat., and 
0’ 15'and 3’ 21' K. long., and is bounded on the X. by 
the I’yrenees, W. by Aragon, S. by Valencia, H. by the 
Mediterraue.in. 'I'he greate-st breadth i.s 130 miles, the 
greute.)t length 165 miles; area, 12, ISO .square mile.!. 
'I’he co.'ist, which i.s [tartly sandy, partly rock}', extends about 
210 miles; the harbours are mostly uui>rotected from tlio 
wind. The .surface i.-i much broken by spurs of the 
PyreueeSjthe directimi of which is generally.- oiith, Itunning 
South-West to north eecst, and united on the north with one 
of the oir'-ets of the Pyrenec-.s, is the range of tho Sierra 
Lleiia, which bisect.-, tho [irovincc, and forms its central 
watershed. 'I'hu prir.eipal rivers are the 'Per, the T.Iobrc- 
gat, and the Ebro, which all run into the irediterraueau. 
Xono of them i.s navigable, Tho climate, in .spite of 
frequent mi.st.s and rain.s, sinldcn ciiange.s of temperature, 
and occasional great mid-day heat, i.s healthy and favourable 
to vegetation. The toil i.s light and loamy. Amongst tJio 
rock.s of tho province may be mentioned granite, chuLstolitc 
fcchi.st.s, por{iliyry and lava. Near Olot, towanks the north- 
east, is a di.strict containing extinct volcanoe.s. Oolitic 
limestone is found in the neighbourhood of Figucras ; and 
in other localities, nununulitic and Miocene de[)osits arc 
representcil. Mining i.s not much prosecuted ; but copper, 
zinc, manganese, marble, .sulpliur, ami coal are worked, and 
rod: salt in abundance is procured from Cardona. The 
vegetation of Catalonia varies according to the allitudo and 
uaturo of ditierent regions. 'I'he dwarf-palm, orange, lime, 
ami olivo grow in tlio warmer tracts ; and on the higher 
grouiid.s the thorn-at>ple, pomegranate, myrtle, esparto, and 
heaths flourish. 'Piiero is mueli woodland, but meadows 
and [lasture.s arc rare. .Maize, millet, rye, tlax, liquorice, | 
and fruit.j of all sorts-— -e.spccially nuts, almond.s, oranges, i 
tigs, walnuts, and chestnuts— are [u-uduced. 'Wheat I 


suflicient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and 
the vine is e-xtensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers 
of sheep, goats, and swino arc reared. Game is plentiful, 
and the fisheries on the coast are excellent, 'fhe exports 
arc chiefly fruits, cork, and wines. The wines are for the 
most part roiigli and strong, though some arc very good, 
especially when matured. They are much used to adulterate 
those of Oporto, or, after, undergoing the operation termed 
compaije, are passed off as Bordeaux wines in France. The 
best of them, “ prioraio," is chiefly known in Faigland 
under the disguise of second or third-rate port ; it was 
much used in the military hos[)itals of America during tho 
Civil War. 'I'liu imports are chiefly textiles, coal, coke, 
inachiiiery of all kinds, and salt-fish. The value of imports 
in lt>70 was £5,990,1-13; of the exports, £2,881,306 ; 
the loss of the balance of £3,111,837 against Catalonia 
being partly borne by the other provinces of Spain, and to 
a great extent paid in wines, fruits, and corks. 'I’lie value 
of exports to the Spanish American colonies in 1873 
exceeded £2,220,000. ’I’ho manufactures of Catalonia are 
cotton, silk, woollen goods, brandy, paper, cordage, and 
firearm.s. 'I'he Catalonians are a frugal, sharp-wittwd, and 
industrious people, having much national pride, and a strong 
revolutionary spirit. They are distinct in origin from tho 
other inhabitants of Spain, from whom they differ both 
in their dialect and costume and in their great energy and 
their love of enterprize. Irrigation, careful husbandry, and 
railroad comniuiiication have much dL-veloped the resources 
of their country, in themselves excellent ; and there are 
many manufacturing towns and industrial establishments. 
Catalonia is divided into tho provinces Gerona, Barcelona, 
'rarragona, and Lerida. Its chief towns are tho ports of 
l’o.sas, Jlutaro, Tarragona, ami tho capital Barcelona; 
and 'i’ortosa, Gerona, Figneras, Lerida, and Mauresa. Tho, 
population, in 1807, was 1,7-1-1,520. 

C.italoiii-i w.is oiiL- of tho first of tlie Itoiiiaii posso.ssioiis in Spain, 
and forineil tlio nortli-L-.istoni iiortion of Uispanui 7'arrticoncusi.i. 
.\hoiit -170 it ua.s occupied l>y tho Alans and (ioths, and tliiis caniu- 
lo bo called (Jolhulnnut, whence the inoJerii aaino of tho province. 
It was t.il:cii iio.-xit-s-ion of by tho Ik-ilicr.s in 7V2, who were in turn 
di-.i.t>n-e.-M-d hv the .'<j.aniaid.s and the trooji.s of C'liarleniagne in 7SS, 
amt was after t'h.il tilled hv l-’rencii coniit-S, wlin soon, liowever, niade- 
tlieinselvcs inde]>endent of rrance. Hy tlie inaniage of Count liay- 
niond Bereiiger of B-irceloiia witli i’etronilla of Ar.igon, in 1137, 
Catahiiii:! iH.-c.iint: anne.ved to tiie latter jtrovince ; hut tiiis anion 
w.ts fieitiu-iitly severeti. Ill 13 10, w-heii PJiilip 11'. attempted to 
deiirive Catalonia of it-s ii,olit.s ami privilcge.s, it gave it.self ap to 
l.miis .\'HI. of l-’i.ince It w.a.s restored to Sjiain ia ICaU, ami was 
oiiee more oci-iii>n*d i>y tlie i-ieiicli trtnn lljh-I to 10117. Under 
J’liiiir. V. Cilalunia.iii 17M, wa.s dei.iived of its Cortes and liberties 
I’lom laOS to 1313 it was heltl by I’rance. It w.-is tlie scene of 
civil war in 1623, and of impoitaiit revolutioiiaiy ojicrations in the 
Cariist war. 

CA'l'AMABCA, or, in its full form, Saa' Fernando 
in; Cat.vm.vrc.x, the capital of tho province of the same 
name in the Argentine Bepublic, is situated in 28 
20' S. lat. and 00“ 25’ W. long. It is pretty regularly 
built, has a large square, with an obelisk in memory of the 
achievement of national indcpeiidenco, and numbers among 
its public buildings a small townhouse, a fort, a Franciscan 
monastery, and a Santa Teresa convent. The old establish- 
ment of tlie -Mercethirius, for some time possessed by tlio 
Jcsuit.s, now .serves as a high school. 'The import trade, 
even of European goods, is considerable, a.s tho towii is a 
centre of distribution for an extensive and llounslnng dis- 
trict. Dried figs, wine, brandy, and cotton are the principal 
articles of export; tlie copper, for which the 
well known, is from another district. ‘ 

of Catamarca only dates from lOSa, when 
old town of Cliacra, the ruins of winch are still to be seen 
a short distance to the north, at a spot which was found 
both unhealthy and exposed to inundation. M 

shortly, before, in 1079, been appointed capital instead 
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of San Juan cle Londres, which had been founded in 
1558. Population about 6000. 

CATANIA, the ancient Catana, a city and seaport of 
Sicily and the chief town of a province, is situated on the east 
coast of the island, at the foot of the southern projections 
of Mount Etna, about 60 miles by rail from ilessina, in 
37° 28' 20" N. hit. aud 15° 5' 15" E. long. It is one of 
the most important and attractive cities in the island, and 
has a line appear.ince from the sea. Its streets are wide, 
regular, and finely paved with blocks of lava; and not 
only its public buildings but a large number of its private 
mansions are spacious and handsome structures of lava and 
limestone ornamented with marble. Among its churches, 
which number upwards of a hundred, the first place is hehl 
by the cathedral, originally founded by Roger 1. in 1091, but 
for the most part rebuilt since the eartlupiake of 1693; 
and, at the head of its monastic institutions stands the 
great Benedictine abbey of San Nicolo, which occupies an 
area of about 21 acres, aud has liardly more than two or 
three buildings of the same kind in Europe to bo compared 
with it. Its first foundation dates from 1518, when the 
Benedictines removed from the town of Nicolosi further 
up the slope of Blount Etna, where they had been settled 
since 1359; but the present buildings were erected in the 
beginning of the 18th century by Contini of Rome. The 
church is principally remarkable for a grand organ, with 
seventy-two stops and 2916 pipe.s, built by Donato del 
Piano in 1760. The chief educ.ational institution is the 
university founded in 1115 by Alphonsoof Aragon; it has 
five faculties and thirty-eight professors, and was attended 
in 1873 by 233 students. The library is of considerable 
extent ; but its collections of antiquities arc surpassed by 
those in the Biscari Museum, founded by Prince Ignazio 
Biscari in the end of the 18th century. The senate house, 
the theatre, and the hospitals are the most important of 
the other buildings ; and among the associations may be 
mentioned an academy of sciences and a eollege of the 
fine arts. Remains of the lloinan period are numerous 
and extensive ; they include a theatre, an amphitheatre, an 
odeum, several baths known as the Bagni Achillei, a num- 
ber of tombs to the north-west of the town, and a few 
fragments of a so-called temple of Ceres. The theatre is 
for the most jiart buried under the debris of volcanic dis- 
turbances ; aud it has at different times served as a quarry 
for more modern buildings. Catania is the seat of a bi.shop, 
a prefect, aud a court of appeal, as well as the residence of 
the grand prior of the Order of ilalta. It is a place of great 
wealth, and is remarkable for the display of its festivals, 
of whieh the most important is held in August in honour 
of Santa Agata, the patroness of the city. Its industry 
and commerce are of considerable importance ; silk aud 
linen are largely manufactured, aud there is a regular export 
of sulphur, grain, fruits, macaroni, olives, aud articles iu 
amber and lava. In 1873 the sulphur shipped amounted 
to 57,383 tons. Iu 1871 there entered the port 2297 
sailing aud 431 steam ships, with a respective tonnage of 
97,443 and 163,387 tons. The value of the exports to 
Great Britain in 1874 was .£160,000. The harbour is 
small, aud accessible only to comparatively small craft, 
but another is iu course of construction, which will be 
capable of receiving vessels of the lai'gest size. Population 
in 1871, 84,379. 

The ancient Catana wa.s founded (730 B.c.)by a colony from the 
neighbouring city of Naxos, which was itself founded by the C’hal- 
cidians of Kubcea. It maintained its independence till 476 B.C., 
when it was taken by Hiero I., who removed its inhabitants to 
Leontini, and repeopled the city with .a new colony of 5000 Syni- 
cusans and an e(iual number-of Peloponnesians, at the same time 
ch.anging its iiame to vEtn.a. Soon after the death of Hiero the 
former inliabitants obtained possession of the town, when it again 
took the name of Catana. In 403 b.c. it was taken by Dionvsins 
of Syracuse, who, after plundering tlie city aud selling the iiihabi- 
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tants for slaves, established there a body of Campanian mercenaries 
In the lirst Punic war it was one of the earliest ainoii" the cities 
of Sicily to .submit to the Homans, tind it tijtpcars to have aftenvanl.s 
continued on friendly terms with them. In tlie time of Cicero it 
Wits a nourishing and wealthy city ; but it sullered so severely from 
the ravages of Sextus Pomj)ciu.s, that Augustus afterwanls sent a 
colony of veterans tliither. hi its more modem history the piincipal 
events are its occupation hy tlie Goths, its deliverance by IJelisarius 
its sack by the Sameen.s, its coiujucst hy tlie Normatisj its dcstnic- 
tioii by cartlniuake iu 1109, mid its devastation by Henry VI. the 
erection of it.s fortress of lloeca Orsinaby Fivdeiick II., and several 
siege.*: in the course of the llth century, the partial niia of its liar- 
boiir in 1669 hy the eruption of Mount riitn.a, ami its almost total 
overtiirow hj’ the eartlupiake of 1693. 

CATiVNZAIlO, a citj- of Italy, capital of the province 
of Calabria Ulteriorc II., stands on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill near the Gulf of Squillace, 30 miles 8.S.E. of 
Cosenza. It is the seat of a bishopric, aud has a cathedral, 
several churches and convents, a castle, built by Piobert 
Guiscard, a royal academy of .sciences, a diocesan school, 
a college, a theatre, a foundling and two' other hospitals, 
and other charitable institutions. It has manufactures of 
silk, velvet, and woollen goods, and a considerable trade in 
corn and wine and walnut oil. The most important fact in 
its history is the successful defence it made in the Kith 
century against the French general Lautrec. In 1783 
many of its principal buildings were destroyed by an earth- 
(juake. Population, 21,900. 

GATAPULTA, a military engine, employed by the 
ancient Greeks and Homans. It w.is constructed of wood 
ami ropes in suck a w:iy titat a sudden and forcible recoil 
could be produced, suliicient to project arrows and spears to 
a considerable dist.ince. It is usually mentioned witli the 
bal/ida, which was employed for projecting heavy stones; 
and in later times the two were often confounded. 

CATARACT. See OPDTir.tLMOLooY. 

CA'fARRU (from Karap/jcm, to How down} is -a term 
employed to describe a slate of irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the air passages, or what is called in popular 
laugu'ige a cold. This complaint, so prevalent iu damp 
and cold weather, usually begins us a nasal catarrh or 
coryza, with a feeling of weight about the forehead and 
some degree of difficulty in breathing through the nose, 
increa.sed on lying down. Fits of sneezing accompanied 
with a profuse watery discharge from the nostrils aud eyes 
soon follow, while the sense of smell aud to some extent 
that of taste become considerably impaired, 'lliere is 
usually' present some amount of sore throat aud of bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough.' Sometimes the 
vocal apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal 
catarrh) that temporary' loss of voice results. There is 
always more or less feverishness and discomfort, and 
frequently an extreme sensitiveness to cold. .Ifter two or 
three days the symptoms begin to abate, the discharge 
from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker and of 
purulent character, and producing when dislodged consider- 
able relief to the breathing. On the other haud.tue 
catarrh may' assume a more severe aspect and pass into 
some form of pulmonary’ inflammation (sec Bkoxciixtjs). 

A peculiar catarrhal affection occasionally ccem’s, 
epidemic form, to which the name Influenza is appliv 
(see Influknza). . , 

Alaiiy remedies have been proposed with the ° 
cutting short a catarrh, but none of them are infalh^ o, 
even where they' can he safely employed. In soine^ cati-a 
an opiate taken.at the outset proves effectual for this en , 
but as often it will be found to fail. Entire abstmeuce 
from liquids of every kind for a period of forty-eight 
has been recommended as sufficient to cure any catarrh, ^ 
few will be found willing to submit to such a regun*-''- 
Many persons appear to think that they, will get ri oi *’ 
cold most quickly by continuing to go about, and, happ h 
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acceptation, but genei'ally it has there a definite and 
tecliuical signification. ' So also in Aristotle the verb 
Ka-r/jyopuv, to accuse, takes the specific logical sense, to pre- 
dicate j TO KaT'ipyopov/xevov becomes the predicate j and 
Ka.rr]yopLKr] Trporao'is may be translated as affirmative pro- 
position.- But though the word thus received a new signi- 
fication from Aristotle, it is not on that account certain 
that the thing it was taken to signify was equally a novelty 
in philosophy. "We do find in the records of Oriental and 
early Greek thought something corresponding to the Aris- 
totelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the rela- 
tions in which it may have stood to Greek speculation, is 
not yet adequate to give decisive answers to various ques- 
tions that naturally arise on observation of their many 
resemblances , and it might therefore appear irrelevant to 
introduce into an historical notice of a peculiarly Western 
doctrine any reference to its Eastern counterpart. Yet 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not 
historically connected, they must at least be regarded as 
expressions of similar jihilosophic wants. The Hindu 
classification to which we specially refer is that of Kanada, 
who lays down six categories, or classes of existence, a 
seventh being generally added by the commentators. The 
term employed is Pad9,rtha, meaning “signification of a 
word.” This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, the categories of which may with truth be described 
as significations of sinqile terms, to. Kara. p.rjSepiiav avpLirkoKrjv 
\eyogeva. The six categories of Kanada are Substance, 
Quality, Action, Genus, Individuality, and Concretion or 
Co-inherence. To these is added Kon-Existence, Priva- 
tion, or Negation. Substance is the permanent sub-strate 
in which Qualities exist. Action, belonging to or inher- 
ing in substances, is that which produces change. Genus 
belongs to substance, 'qualities, and actions; there are 
higher and lower genera. Individuality, found only in 
substance, is that by which a thing is self-existent and 
marked off from others. Conci'elion or Co-inherence denotes 
inseparable or necessary connection, such as that between 
substance and quality. Under these six classes, toC 6vto% 
Kanada then proceeds to range the facts of the universe.^ 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were foreshadow- 
ings of the Aristotelian doctrine, but nothing so important 
as to warrant the conclusion that Aristotle was directly 
influenced by it. Doubtless the One and Many, Being 
and Non-Being, of the Eleatic dialectic, with their sub- 
ordinate oppositions, may be called categories, but they are 
not so in the Aristotelian sense, and have little or nothing 
in common udth the later system. Their starting-point 
and results are ivholly diverse. Nor does it appear neces- 
sary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is sui>posed to have given 
rise to the decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The 
two classifications have nothing in common ; no terra in 
the one list appears in the other ; and there is absolutely 
nothing in the Pythagorean principles which could have, 
led to the theory of the categories." 

One naturally turns to Plato when endeavouring to dis- 
cover the genesis of any Aristotehan doctrine, and un- 
doubtedly there are in the Platonic writings many detached 
discussions in which the matter of the categories is touched 
upon. Special terms also are anticipated at various times. 


For details of this and other Hindu systems see Colebrooke, 
Assays ; H. H. Wilson, Essays ; Williams, Indian ^yisdom ; Gough’s 
Vaisishilza-Sutras ; 31. 3Iuller, Sanskrit Literature, and particularly 
his .\ppendi.x to Thomson’s Laies of TIwuyhi. 

’ The supposed origin of that theory in the treatise, ircpl roO 
navTiSs, oscrihed to Akchytas (j.v.), has been proved to be an error. 
The treatise itself dates in all probability from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools of the 2d century a.d. 
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e.ff., Tfioio-n^s in the Thecetetus, ttoihv and ~d<rxeiy in the 
Gorgias, and n-po^ ti in the SophistA But there does not 
seem to be anything in Plato which one could say gave 
occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian doctrine- 
and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in it corresponds to the 
widest definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of- 
thought and existence, we receive no very definite answer 
The Platonic cbalectic never worked out into system and 
only in two dialogues do we get anything like a list of 
ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, Being, Best, and 
Motion (to ov avro sal crTatris Kal Kiirqcni) are laid down as 
peyuTTa twv yevwyA To these are presently added the 
Same and the Other (ravTov ual ddiepov), and out of the 
consideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure 
notion of Non-Being (to pr] ov). In the same dialogue 
(262, sq.) is found the important di.stiuction of Svopa and 
pqpa, noun and verb. The Philelus presents us with a 
totally distinct classification into four elements — the In- 
finite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both, and the 
Cause of this unity (to arreipov, to irepas, avppt^LS, rj 
ama). It is at once apparent that, however these classifica- 
tions are related to one another and to the Platom’c 
system, they lie in a different field from that occupied by 
the Aristotelian categories, and can hardly be said to have 
anything in common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated in 
the short treatise Ka-njyopiai, which generally occupies the 
first place among the books of the Organon. The authen- 
ticity of the treatise was doubted in early times by some of 
the commentators, and the doubts have been revived by 
such scholars as Siiengel and Prantl. On the other hand 
Brandis, Bonitz, and Zeller are of opinion that the tract 
is substantially Aristotle’s. The matter is hardly one that 
can be decided either pro or con with anything like cer- 
tainty; but this is of little moment, for the doctrine of the 
categories, even of the ten categories, does not stand or fall 
with only one portion of Aristotle’s works. 

It is surprising that there should yet be so much uncer- 
tainty as to the real significance of the categories, and that 
we should be in nearly complete ignorance as to the process 
of thought by which Aristotle was led to the doctrine. 
On both points it is difficult to extract from the matter 
before us anything approaching a satisfactory solution. 
The terms employed to denote the categories have been 
scrutinized with the utmost care, but they give little help^ 
The most important — k- tov wtos or t^s overlap, yevy 70 v 
ovTOs or Twv ovTuiv, yivq simply, Ta irpuna or Ta koivcl Trpurra, 
al Trruaus, or at Staipetrcis — only indicate that the categories 
are general classes into which Being as such may be divided, 
that they are summa genei'a. The expressions yivT] tSv 
KaTTjyopiuiv and o-^ij/xara tSv k., which are used frequently, 
seem to lead to another and somewhat different view. 
yopia being taken to mean that which is jiredicated, yAy Twr 
K. would signify the most general classes of predicates, the 
framework into the divisions of which aU predicates m^t 
come. To this interpretation there are objections. Ihe 
categories must be carefully’ distinguished from predicables , 
in the scholastic phraseology the former refer to first inten- 
tions, the latter to second intentions, i.e., the one denote real, 
the other logical connection. Further, the categories can- 
not without careful explanation be defined as predicates , 
they are this and something more. The most importan 

category, ovo-ta,inoneofits aspectscannot be predicate atau. 

In the Kanyyopiai Aristotle prefi-xes to his enumeration a 
grammatico-logical disquisition on homonyms and synm 
nyms, and on the elements of the proposition, i.e., su ' 

3 Prantl, Ges. d. Logik, i. 74- 5 ; Trendelenburg, Kaiegorienld.te, 
209, n, ^ -• Soph., 254, 1). 
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ject and predicate. He draws attentioii to the fact that 
things are spoken of either iu the conaectiQii known as the 
proposition, e.y., “a man runs,” or apart from such con- 
ucctiou, e.<j., “ man ” aud “ runs,” He then proceeds, “ Of 
things spoken of apart from their connection in a proposi- 
tion (tuiv Kara /XT^Se/xtai' (rvix—XoK^v XeyoiLcvtou), each sigui- 
(ies either Substance (oicrta), or Quantity (-oow), or Quality 
(■^roLov), or Ilelation ( tt/jos ti ), or Where (i.e. Place, ttov), or 
iVhen (i.e. Time, Trorej, or Position (KatrOai), or Possession 
(ci^ctv), or Action (TroieA), or Passion (-Trciaxciv). Oucrta, the 
first category, is subdivided into irpw-nj oia-ia or primary 
substance, which is defined to be roSe ti, the singular thing 
in which properties inhere, and to which predicates are at- 
tached, and Sevrepai oia-iai, genera or species which can be 
predicated of primary substances, and are therefore ovata 
only in a secondary sense. Nevertheless, they too, after a 
certain fashion, signify the singular thing, rciSe ti (K., 
p. 3b, 12, 13). It is this doctrine of wp'/m; oucrm that has 
raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Kanj- 
yopiai. But the tenfold classification, which ha.s also been 
captiotwly objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing 
of Ari-stotle’s (see Tuplai, i. 9, p. 103b, 20).' At the same 
time it is at least remarkable that in two places where the 
enumeration seems intended to be complete (il/et., p. 1017a, 
25; ri/i. Fos., i. 22, p. 83a, 21), only eight are men- 
tioned, Ktia-Oai. being omitted. In otiier passages- 

six, five, four, and three are given, frequently with some 
addition, such as Kat at oAAat k. It is also to be observed 
that, despite of tiiis wavering, distinct intimations are given 
by Aristotle that he regarded his list as complete, and he 
uses phrase.s which would seem to indicate that the divi- 
sion had been exhaustively carried out. Ho admits cer- 
tainly that some predicates which come under one category 
might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of sub- 
'ordination among the several cla.sses. 

The full import of the categories will never be ade- 
quately reached from the point of view taken up in the 
Kurrp/opiaL, whicii bears all the marks of an early and pre- 
liminary study. For true understanding wo must turn to 
tha Jftfap/i^sics, where the doctrine is handled at large.’ 
The disemssion of Being in that v.-ork starts with a distinc- 
tion that at once gives us a clue. To w is spoken of in many 
ways ; of these four are clas.silied — to ov kutu tTvnfitfiiiKos, 
TO uv (h? aXqOcj, TO tiv Zwixjui Kui ivfpyeia, and to ov koto. 
TO. <T)(rip.aTa tu>v KaTTp/opitjiv. It is evident from this that 
the categories can bo regarded neither as purely logical 
nor a.s purely metaphysical elements. They indicate the 
general forms or ways in which Being can be predicated ; 
they are determinations of Being regarded as an object of 
thought, and consequently jis matter of speech. It be- 
comes apparent also why the analysis of the categories 
starts from the .singular thing, for it is the primary form 
under which all that is becomes object of knowledge, and 
the other categories modify or qualify this real individual. 
ridiTa Sc TO. yiyvopci'a vrro Te Tiros ylyvcToc Kal ck Ttros Kai 
tI. To oe Tt Xcyo) KaO' cK<l(rTrjv Ka-rqyoplav q yap ToSe q 
vouou q TTotov q —ou (2fel., p. 1032a, 13—15). . . , The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms but real jiredi- 
cates ; they are the general modes in which Being may be 
e.xpressed. The definite thing, that which comes for- 
ward in the process from potentiality to full actuality, 
can only appear aud be spoken of under forms of individual- 
ity, quality, quantity, and so on. The nine later categories 
all denote entity in a certam inqierfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be i-egarded as heads of 
predicates, the framework into which predicates can be 

' Against this passage even tlio cross-graincil Praiitl can raise no 
objection of any moment ; see Ges. dcr /.oiph, i. 20G, n. 

■‘SaeBoniU, Index Aristoldicus, a.o., ami Prautl, Oes. d, Lo‘j.,r.^Vl, 
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thrown. They are real determinations of liemg—allgememc 
Besiimmtheiten, as Hegel calls them. They are not siimma. 
tjenera of existences, still less are they to be explained as a 
classification of nameable things in general. The objections 
Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, and would 
only have siguificance if the categories were really— what 
they are not — an e.xhaustive division of concrete existences. 
Grotes view (Aristotle, i. 108) tliat Aristotle drew up his 
list by e^mining various popular propositions, and throw- 
ing the different predicates into genera, “ according as they 
stood in different logical relation to the subject,” has no 
foundation. The relation of the predicate category to the 
subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation of real 
existence, and wants the essential marks of the proposi- 
tional form. The logical relatioiis of to ov are provided 
for otherv/ise than by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the courac of thought 
by which he was led to hLs tenfold arrangement, and it seems 
hopeless to discover it. Trendelenburg iu various essays 
has worked out the idea that the root of the matter is to 
be found in grammatical considerations, that the categories 
originated from investigations into grammatical functions, 
and that a correspondence will be found to obtain between 
categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive. Quantity and Quality to the 
adjective, Kelatiou partly to the comparative degree and per- 
hap.s to the preposition, 'When and Where to the adverbs of 
time and place. Action to the active, Passion to the passive 
of the verb. Position (KcTa-dai) to the intransitive verb, 
exw to the peculiar Greek perfect. That there should be 
a very close correspondence between the categories and 
grammatical elements is by no means .surprising; that the 
one were deduced from the other is both philosophically 
and historically improbable. Eeference to the detailed 
criticisms of Trendelenburg by Bitter, Bonitz, and Zeller 
will be sufticient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. 
Why should there be only ten categories! aud why should 
tht'.se be the ten! Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize- 
as the great defect iu the Aristotelian categories the want 
of a principle, and yet some of Aristotle’s expressions would 
warrant the inference that he had a principle, and that ho 
thought Ins arrangement exhaustive. The leading idea of 
all later attempts at reduction to unity of principle, the 
division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlooked by Aristotle, and Brentano^ has collected with 
great diligence jiassages w'hich indicate how the complete 
list might have been deduced from this primary distinction. 
IBs tabular arrangements (pp. 175, 177) are particularly 
deserving of attention. The results, however, are hardly 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

There iva,s no fundamental change in the doctrine of 
the categories from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, 
and only two proposed re-classifications are of such inqiort- 
anco as to require notice. The Stoics adopted^ a fivefold 
arrangement of highest classes, ytriKuraTa. To ov or ti, 
Being, or somewhat iu general, was subdivided into iTroKel- 
peva or subjects, TToid or qualities in general, which give 
definiteness to the blank subject, wws exovra, modes 
which further detennine the subject, and ~pos ti 
exovra, definite relative modes. These categories are so 
related that each involves the existence of one higher than 
itself, thus there cannot be a wpds Tt wajs Jx°^, vyhich does 
not rest upon or imply a wi)? cyov, but -ojs tyov is impossible 
without TTOtoV, which only exists in moKclpcvov, a form or 
phase of to ov.' 

3 Brentano, JScdaUunq dcs Seienden nachA., pp. 118-1^78. 

* For detailed cxaininatioB of the Stoic categories, see Praiitl, Ges^ 
d. Louitz, i. 428, s-??.; Zeller, P/t. d. Gri., iii. h 82, stiq.; Trendelen- 
burg, Kalcq., p. £17. , 
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Plotinus, after a leugtliy critique of Aristotle’s categories 
sets out a twofold list. To ei', Kivrja-LS, o-rdcrts, rauTO-n/g, 
^repoTTjs are the primitive categories {-Trp&ra y^j) of the 
intelligible sphere. Oucrta, irpos ti, ttolo, ttoo-w, KLinjcrtg are 
the categories of the sensible world. The return to the 
Platonic classification' will not escape notice. 

iloderu philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry 
and tasteless treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by 
scholastic writers, gave a new, a' wider, and deeper mean- 
ing to the categories. They now appear as ultimate or 
root notions, the metaphysical or thought elements, which 
give coherence and consistency to the material of know- 
ledge, the necessary aud universal relations which obtain 
among the particulars of experience. There was thus to 
some extent a return to Platonism, but in reality, as might 
easily be shown, the new interpretation was, with due allow- 
ance for ditference in point of view, in strict harmony 
with the true doctrine of Aristotle. The modern theory 
dates in particular from the time of Kant, who may be 
said to have re-introduced the term into pliilosoph}-. Na- 
turally there are some anticipations in earlier thinkers. 
The Substance, Attribute, and hlode of Cartesianisin can 
hardly be classed among the categories ; nor does Leibnitz’s 
chance suggestion of a fivefold arrangement into Substance, 
<5uantity,Qualit3^, Action aud Passion, and Relations,demand 
any particular notice. Locke, too, has a classification into 
Substances, Jlodes, and Relations, but in it he has manifestly 
no intention of drawing up a table of categories. What 
in his sj'stem corresponds most nearly to the modern view 
of these elements is the dirision of kinds of real predica- 
tion. In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(1) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co-existence, or 
necessary connection, or (4) Real existence. From this the 
transition was easy to Hume’s important classification of 
philosophical relations into those of Resemblance, Identity, 
Time and Place, Quantity or Number, Quality, Contrariety, 
Cause and Effect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the ne- 
cessary relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the 
direction taken by modern thought, before it received its 
complete expression from Kant. 

The doctrine of the categories is the very kernel of the 
Kantian system, aud, through it, of later German philo- 
sophy. To explain it fully would be to write the history 
of that philosophy. The categories are called by Kant 
Root-notions of the Understanding {Stainmbegriffe des 
Verstandes), and are briefly the specific forms of the a 
priori or formal element in rational cognition. It is this 
distinction of matter aud form in knowledge that marks 
off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine. To Kant 
knowledge was only possible as the synthesis of the mate- 
rial or a posteriori with the formal or a priori. The ma- 
terial to which a priori forms of the understanding were 
applied was the sensuous content of the pure intuitions. 
Time and. Space. This content could not be known by 
sense, but only by intellectual function. But the under- 
standing in the process of knowledge makes use of the 
universal form of synthesis, the judgment,; intellectual 
function is essentially of the nature of judgment or the 
reduction of a manifold to unity through a conception. The 
•Specific or type forms of such function will, therefore, be ex- 
pressed in judgments j and a complete classification of the 
forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
•discover the sj'stem of categories. Such a list of judgments 
Kant thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew 
up his well-known scheme of the twelve categories. These 
forms me the determinations of all objects of experience, 
for it is only through them that the manifold of sense can 
be reduced to the unity of consciousness, and thereby con- 
■stituted experience. They are a priori conditions, sub- 


jective in one sense, but objective as being univemal ne- 
cessary, and constitutive of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with correspoudin" cate- 
gories is as follows : — 


Judgments. 

TJiiiveisal 

Particular.. .. 

Singular 

Affirmative.... 

' Negative 

Infinite 

Categorical.... ' 

Hypothetical. 

Disjunctive... 
Problematical ' 

A.ssertoric ^ 

Apodietic ) 


1 . \ 

Of Quantity- | 

11. i 

Of Qualitv j 

f 

Of llelation 
IV. 

Of ilodality ' 


Categories. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality-. 

Ileality. 

Negation. 

Limiffition. 

Inlicicnce and Subsistence 
(Substance and Accident). 
Causality and Dependence 
(Ciiuse and Eifect). 
Community (Reciprocity). 
Poffiibility aud Imjiobsibility. 
Existencc-and Non-Existence. 
Necessity and Contingency. ' 


Kant, it is well-known, criticises Aristotle severely for 
having drawn up his categories without a principle, and 
claims to have disclosed the only possible method by which 
an e.xhaustive classification might be obtained. AVhat he 
criticized in Aristotle is brought against his own procedure 
by the later German thinkers, particularly Fichte and Hegel. 
And in point of fact it cauuot be denied that Kant has 
allowed too much completeness to the ordinary logical dis- 
tribution of propositions ; he Las given no proof that in 
these forms are contained all species of synthesis, and in- 
consequeuce he has failed to show- that in the categories, or 
pure conceptions, are contained all the modes of a priori 
synthesis. Further, his principle has so far the unity 
he claimed for it, the unity of a single function, but the 
specific forms in which such unity manifests itself are not 
themselves accounted for by this principle. Kant himself 
hints more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one 
single movement of thought, and iu his Jiemarh on the 
Table of the Categories gave a pregnant hint as to the 
method to be employed. From any complete realization 
of this suggestion Kant, however, was precluded by one 
portion of his theory. The .categories, although the neces- 
sary conditions under w-hich aloue an object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity ; 
they apply only to sensuous aud consequently subjective 
material. Outside of and beyond them lies the thiug-iii- 
itself, the blankest and emptiest of abstractions, which yet 
.to Kant represented the ultimately real. This subjectivism 
was a distinct hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it 
principally Fichte and Hegel directed criticism. It w-as 
manifest that at the root of the whole system of categories 
there lay the synthetiziug unity of self-consciousness, anti 
it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed as giving the pos- 
sibility- of a more complete and rigorous deduction of the 
pure notions of the understanding. Without the act of 
the Ego, w'hereby it is self-conscious, there could be no 
knowrledge, and this primitive act or function must be, he 
saw, the position or affirmation of itself by the Ego. The 
first principle then must be that the Ego posits itself as 
the Ego, that the Ego = Ego, a principle which is uncondi- 
tioned both in form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely- first, of being the prius in a system, 
hletaphysically regarded this act of self-position yields the 
categories of Reality-. But, so far as matter is concerned, 
there cannot be affirmation without negation, oinnis deto - 
viinalio est negatio. The determination of the Ego pre- 
supposes or involves the Non-Ego. The form of the pro- 
position in which this second act takes to itself expr^sio.’i. 
the Ego is not = Not-Ego, is unconditioned, not derivable 
from the first. It is the absolute antithesis to the primitive 
thesis. The category of Negation is the result of this second 
act. From these two propositions, involving absolutely op- 
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posed and mutually destructive elements, there results a third 
which reconciles both in a higher synthesis. The notion 
in this third is determination or limitation; the Ego and 
Non-Ego limit, and are opposed to one another. From 
these three positions Fichte proceeds to evolve the catego- 
ries by a series of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as 
the origin for systematic development, Fichte has clearly 
taken a step in advance of, and yet in strict harmony 
with, the Kantian doctrine. For, after all that can be 
said as to the demonstrated character of formal logic, 
Kant’s procedure was empirical, and only after the list of 
categories had been drawn out, did he bring forward into 
prominence what gave them coherence and reality. The 
peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a con- 
sistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of 
the Categories. Fichte’s doctrine, however, is open to 
some of the objections advanced ag-ainst Kant. His 
method is too abstract and external, and wants the unity 
of a single principle. The first two of his fundamental 
propositions stand isolated from one another, not to be 
resolved into a primitive unity. With him, too, tho 
whole stands yet on the jilane of subjectivity. He speaks, 
indeed, of the universal Ego as distinct from the empirical 
self-consciousness ; but the universal does not rise with 
him to, concrete .spirit. Nevertheless the Wissemchufts- 
lehre contains the only real advance in tho treatment of 
the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hegel.' 
This, of course, does not imply that there were not certain 
elements in Schelling, particularly in tho I'ranscenduntat 
Idealism, that are of value in th'e transition to the later 
system; but on the whole it is only in Hegel that the 
whole matter of tho Kantian categories has been assimi- 
lated and carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian philo- 
sophy, in brief, is a system of the categories ; and as it is 
not intended hero to expound that philosophy, it is impos- 
sible to give more than a few general and quite external 
observations as to the Hegelian mode of viewing these 
elements of thought. With Kant, as has been seen, the 
categories were still subjective, not as being forms of the 
individual subject, but as having over against them the 
world of noumena to which they werq inapplicable. Sclf- 
consciousnesli, which was, even with Kant, the nodus or 
kernel whence the categories sprang, was nothing but a 
logical centre, — the reality was concealed. There was 
thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the 
Hegelian system. The principle, if there is to be one, 
must be universally applicable, all-comprehensive. Self- 
con.sciousne3s is precisely the principle wanted ; it is a 
unity, an identity, containing in itself a multiplicity. The 
universal in ab.solute self-consciousness is just pure think- 
ing, which in systematic evolution is tho catagories ; the 
particular is the natural or multiform, the external as 
such ; the concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness 
come to itself. The same law that obtains among the 
categories is found adequate to an explanation of tho 
external thing which had so sadly troubled Kant, 'fho 
categories themselves arc moments of tho universal of 
thought, type forms, or definite aspects which thought 
assumes ; determinations, Bestimimaif/en, as Hegel most 
frequently calls them. They evolve by the same law that 

' It does not .seem necessary to do more than refer to the slight 
alterations made on Kant’s Table of Categories by Herder (in the 
M&lakritili), by ifainion (in the Propadciitik sii einerneuen Theoriedes 
Penkens), by Frie.s (in the iVeus Kritikdcr Vcriiun/t), or by Schojren- 
hauer, who desired to reduce all tho categories to one — that of Causa- 
lity. Wo should require a new philosophical vocabulary even to 
translate tlio e.vtraordinarj’ compounds in wliich Krause e.xpounds liis 
theory of tlio categories. Notices of tlie changes introduced by 
Rosmini, and of Gioberti’fl remarkable theory, will bo found in Bag- 
nisco’s work referred to below. 
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was found to be the essence of ultimate reality— f.e., of 
self-consciousuess. The complete system is pure thought, 
the Universal par excellence. 

After the Hegehan there can hardly be said to have 
been a philosophical treatment of the categories in Ger- 
many, which is not more or less a criticism of that 
system. It does not seem necessary to mention the unim- 
portant modifications introduced by Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, 
or others belonging to the school. In the strongly-opposed 
philosophy of Herbert, the categories can hardlj’’ be said 
to hold a prominent place. They are, with him, . the most 
general notions which are psychologically formed, and he 
classifies them as follows; — (1) Thing, either as product of 
thought, or as given in experience ; (2) Property, either 
qualitative or quantitative; (3) Relation; (4) The Negated. 
Along with these, he posits as categories of inner process — 
(l)Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, (4) Action. George,^ 
who in the main follows Schleiermacher, draws out a table 
of categories which shows, in some points, traces of Her- 
bartiau influence. His arrangement by euneads, or aeries 
of nine, is fanciful, and wanting in inner principle. 

The most imposing recent attempt at a reconstruction 
of the catagories is that of Trendelenburg. To him the 
first principle, or primitive reality, is Jlotion, which is both 
real as external movement, and ideal as inner construction. 
Tho necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both subjective and objective. From this point 
onwards are developed the mathematical (point, line, &c,) 
and real (causality, substance, quantity, quality, ikc.) cate- 
gories v/hich appear as involved in the notion of motion. 
Matter cannot be regarded as a product of motion ; it is 
the condition of motion, we must think something moved. 
All these categories, “ under the presupposition of motion 
as the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; as also, under the presupposition of motion as 
the first energy of Being, real and objective relations.” “ A 
serious difficulty presents itself in the next category, that 
of End {Zweeh), which can easily be thought for innei' 
activity, but can hardly be reconciled with real motion. 
Trendelenburg solves the difficulty only empirically, by 
pointing to the insufficiency of the merely mechanical to 
account for the organic. The consideration of Alodality 
efiects the transition to the forms of logical thought. On 
the whole, 'frendelenburg’s unique fact of motion seems 
rather a blunder. 'X’hore is much more involved than he is 
willing to allow, and motion per se is by no means adequate 
to self-consciousness. His theory has found little favour. 

Ulrici worlcs out a system of the categories from a psy- 
chological or logical point of view. To him the funda- 
mental fact of philosophy is the distinguishing activity 
{unlersclieidende Thdtujkeit) of thought. 'Ihought is only 
possible by distinction, difference. The fi.xed points in 
the relations of objects upon which this activity turns are 
tho categories, which may be called the forms or laws of 
thought. They are the aspects of things, notions under 
which things must bo brought, in order to become objects 
of thought. They are thus the most general predicates or 
heads of predicates. Tlie categories cannot be completely 
gathered from experience, nor can they be evolved a prion; 
but, by attending to tho general relations of thought and 
its purely indefinite matter, and examining what we must 
predicate in order to know Being, we may attain to a sMis- 
factory list. Such list is given in great detail in the Sys- 
tem der Logik (1852), and in briefer, preciser form m the 
Compendium der Logik (2d ed., 1872) ; it is m manj 
points well deserving of attention. , , i • 

The definition of tho categories by the able French logi- 


= Lehrhuch der Metaphysik, J 811. 

3 loyische Uniersuchunyen, i. 376-7. 
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cian Renouvier, in some respects resembles that of UJricL 
To him the primitive fact is Relation, of which all the cate- 
gories are but forms, “ The categories,” he says, “ are the 
primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the fundamen- 
tal relations which determine its form and regulate its 
movements.” His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest.^ 

The criticism of Kant’s categories by Cousin and his 
own attempted classification are of no importance. Of 
more interest to us, though not of much more value, is 
the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. Hamilton.® The 
generalized category of the Conditioned has but little 
meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve them- 
selves by no principle, but are arranged after a formal and 
quite arbitrary manner. They are never brought into 
connection with thought itself, nor could they be shown 
to spring from its nature and relations. 

J. S. Mill'has presented, “ as a substitute for the abortive 
classification of Existences, termed the categories of Aris- 
totle,” the following as an enumeration of all nameable 
things : — (1) Feelings, or states of consciousness ; (2) The 
minds which experience these feelings; (.3) Bodies, or 
external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; (4) 
Successions and co-existences, likenesses and unlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness.^ This classi- 
fication proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, 
and is only presented here for the sake of completeness. 

Trendelenburg, OeschiclUe dcr Kategorienlehre, 1846 ; Ragnisco, 
Storia critka delh Oategork, 2 vols. 1871. For Aristotle’s doc- 
trine the most important, in addition to Brandis, Zeller, and the 
above, are Bonitz, Sitzungsber. d. kdn. Akad. d. JFissen., Wien, 
1853, pp. 591-845 ; Prantl, Oes. d. Logik, i. ; and Brentano, 
Sedeutung des Scktidan nach Aristotelcs, 1862. See also Schuppe, 
Die KaUgorim dis AristoUlcs, 1866 ; QttoidiArUtolle, i. ; and the 
translations of the GaUgorice by Blaimon, 1794, and Heydeureich, 
1835. (R. AD.) 

CATERPILLAR. See Butterflies, vol. iv. p. 593. 

CATGUT is the name applied to cord of great toughness 
and tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep. It is 
used for the strings of harps and violins, as well as other 
stringed musical instruments, for hanging the weights of 
clocks, for bow-strings, and many other purposes where 
toughness, flexibility, and durability are required. To 
prepare catgut the intestines are cleaned, freed from fat, 
and steeped for some time in water, after which their 
external membrane is scraped off with the back of a knife 
or other blunt tool. They are then steeped for some time 
in an alkaline ley, smoothed and equalized by drawing out, 
bleached with sulphuric fumes, if necessary dyed, sorted 
into sizes, and twisted together into cords of various 
numbers of strands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported from Naples ; 
and it is found that lean and ill-fed animals yield the 
toughest gut. 

CATHAY. See China. 

CATHCART, Sir George (1794-1854), British general, 
was born in London, May 12, 1794. He was the third 
son of the first Earl Cathcart, a distinguished general and 
diplomatist, commander-in-chief of the axpedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807, and afterwards ambassador to 
Stockholm and St Petersburg. He receivtjd his early 
education at Eton College, and passed thence to the 
university of Edinburgh. In 1810 he enteret| the army, 
and two years later accompanied his father as ait'(e 7 de-camp 
to Russia. With him he joined the Russian hea'dquarters 
in March 1813 ; and he was present at all thegreiVt battles 
of the campaigns of that year in Germany, an ^ of the 

I EssaU de Criligue Geiicrak, 2d cd.; LaLogigue, i., pp. Dp l, 190, 
207-225. 

* Discussions, p. 577. 

’ Logic, i. 83; gf. Bain. Dcd. Log., App. C. 


following year in France, and also at the taking of Pari?. 
The fruits of his careful observation and critical study of 
these operations appeared in the Commentaries which he 
published in 1850, a volume of plain soldier-like history, 
prepared from notes made during the campaigns. After 
the peace of 1814 he ' accompanied his father to the Con 
gress of Vienna ; and while in that city he was appointed 
(March 1815) extra aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellinnton. 
He was present at Quatre-Bras and at Waterloo, was 
named full aide-de-camp to the duke, and remained in his 
stall’ till the .army of occupation quitted France. Re- 
appointed almost immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the Congresses of Aix-la-Ghapelle and Verona, and in 1826 
to Prussia. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1828, he served 
in Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and Jamaica, — retiring on half- 
pay in 1834. After three years he was recalled to active 
service, and was sent as commander of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards to Canada, where he played an important part in 
suppressing the rebellion and pacifying the country. In 
1844 he returned to England and again retired. Two 
years later he was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, and this post he held till 1852. In that year he 
was offered the governorship and command at the Cape. 
This he accepted, and had the merit of bringing to a close 
the Kaffre War. In December 1853 he was appointed 
adjutant-general of the . army. In 1854 he .was^sent to 
take part as lieutenant-general in the Crimean War, and 
the highest hopes were fixed on him as a scientific and 
practically experienced soldier. But these hopes were not 
to be fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of Inkermann, 
November 5, 1854. His remains, with those of other 
officers, were buried on Cathcart’s Hill, Lord Raglan, the 
commander-in-chief, attending the ceremony. Sir George 
Cathcart married in 1824 Lady Georgiana Greville, who 
survived him, and by whom he had a family of one son 
and seven daughters. At the time of his death he was a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

CATHEDRAL, more properly Cathedral Church 
(Ecclesia Cathedralls), the chief church of a diocese, in 
which the bishop has his ofiicial seat or throne, cathedra. 
The earliest example given of the use of the term Ecclesia 
Cathedralis is in the Acts of the Council of Tarragona, 
in 516. Another primitive designation was “Ecclesia 
mater ” or “ matrix,” indicating the cathedral as the mother 
church of the diocese. As being the chief house of God, 
Domus Dei, of the district, it acquired in Germany the 
name of DomJcirche, and in Italy of Duomo. The word 
“Ecclesia” was gradually dropt, and by the 10th centurj' 
the adjective “ cathedralis ” took rank as a substantive, 
which it has successfully maintained in most of the modern 
languages of Europe. The essential distinction between a 
cathedral and all other churches, viz., that it is the church 
of the bishop, containing his throne of office, or bishops, 
stool, as our Saxon forefathers termed it, is thus well 
expressed by Hooker [Eccl. Polit., vii. 8, 3), “ To note a 
differenee of that one church where the bishop hath his 
seat, and the rest which depend upon it, that one hath 
been usually termed cathedral, according to the same sense 
wherein Ignatius, speaking of the Church of Antioch, 
termeth it his throne ; and Cyprian, making mention of 
Evaristus, who had been bishop) and was now deposed, 
termeth him cathedrce extorrem, one that was thrust besides 
his chair. The church wliere the bishop is set with his 
college of presbyters about him we call a see; the local 
compass of his authority we term a diocese.” A bishop’.s 
see is, strictly speaking, a bishop’s seat (sedes, siege), or 
cathedra, and is otdy in a secondary sense apiplied to the 
church in which that seat is placed, and the city in which 
that church stands. From this it follows that a church 
may lose its cathedral rank by the transference of the 
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biahop’tj noo to iinotlioi’ church, which by lliiifc truiitifcrouco 
lit oiioo iiaiiuiiiua Iho dignity lout by the other. TIiuh tlio 
(bvfordoliiru DorchcMlor waa the ciithcdral of tlio viiat Jiuat 
Morciua dioccao, until in 1072 ■ Ucmigiim removed the 
cuthcdra to i'jincoln, wliile the West Afcrciiin preliitca at one 
time had their nee at (Jlieater before it waa iiiially fixed in 
it!i earlier Imbitation at Lielilield, 'I'liim alao in 1088 tlio 
abbey church of Hath became the cathedral of iSomeract- 
ohirc, which for nearly two ceiiturica had been at VVolla, 
where after a brief aojouni at Glaatoubury the bialiop’a 
throne waa again permanently act up in 120(>, Towarda 
the cloae of the I2tii century the eatiiedral of Oantorbury 
waa in aomo danger of loaing ita rank, the conlnniacy of 
the monka having cauaed Arclibiahop Jlaldwin to coiieuivo 
the idea of tranaforring hia ollieial acat to tho church of 
Ifackington, which would in that event liavo become tlie 
cathedral of tlio Kontiah dioccao, and tlio metropolitan 
church of England. .Such a idan waa actually carried out 
when, early in tho Ibtli century (1220), lijahop Poore 
dcaertod tho cathedral of Ohl Sarum, and founded tho 
oxiating cathedral of Saliabury. Tlio period of the 
Itoformatioa aaw tho abbey churchea of iJriatol, Cheater, 
Olouoeator, Oxford, and Peterbormigh, and for a abort apace 
VVeatminatcr, elevated to cathedral rank by lieing made the 
aout of n biahop, a change which haa been witncaaed in tho 
preaont century by the eatabliahmcnt of the aeca of liipon 
and iMancheator. Wliile wo are writing, tho church of 
Oumbrao haa becomo tho cathedral of tho .Scottiah dioccao 
of Argyll and tholalea, and iho abbey church of St Albanu 
ill only waiting for tho completion of preliminary neccaaary 
urrangomeiita to bo conatituted tho cathedral for tlio coun- 
liei) of ilortfordahiro and Ehhox, 

Ily very early canoim it waa decreed that cathedraln 
ahould only bo eiiiabliahed in chief citiea, Tho Council of 
Laodicea (301), following the legialation of' tho Council 
of Sardica (347), prohibited the appointment of biahopa in 
villagca or country placea, Throughout tho Jtoman oinpiro, 
where the eecleaiaatical coincideil with tho civil" diviaiona, 
tho aeata of rcligioua authority were fixed in tho. aamo 
apota aa the ficuln of temporal authority, tho biahop placing 
Ilia cathedva in tho city where tho temporal governor had 
planted hia curulo chair. In Jiritain, however, whoro, in 
tho early daya when tho church firat developed her power, 
citiea were but few and inaignilicant, tho caao waa different. 
The biahop waa rather tho biahop of a diatrict or of a tribe 
than of a city, Tho poaitioii of hia cathedral waa dictated 
by niotivca of convonienco and aecurity rather than by tho 
dignity and populouaneaa of tho aitu. Not unfrcipiontly 
tho caihedm waa migratory. T'hia atato of tliiiiga drew to 
an end with tho concluaion of tho 10th century, when the 
country became more nettled, and the Jloman ayatem waa 
finally ratified by the Council of London (1073), which 
ordered that epiacopal aeca ahould bo removed from 
unwalled villagca to walled citiea, In obedience to thia 
decree tho cathedrala of Saliabury, Chichealor, and Olicaler 
(tho laat only temporarily) were created, — auccccding to 
tho epiacopal dignity of thoao of Sherborne, .Solaoy, and 
J.ichliold (Preeman, J/id, of J^onnau IJourpwHt, vol. iv. 
pp. 414-'I20), Other tranaferciicca of only alightly later 
date wore thoao already mentioned from Dorcheater to 
f.ineoln, and from Wella to Hath, aa well aa that of tho 
I'laat Anglian aeo from J'llmham to Thotford and thence to 
Norwich, 

Wiiorovor catabliahcd, the cathedral church, waa regarded 
aa being, what it uaually waa in fact, tho mother-church 
of tho diatrict dependent upon it, T'hia diatrict waa for 
the firat three centuriea ilcaignated tho parochh (mijmuda) 
of tho biahop. Gradually the term diocmi (omtKryo'w), 
originally aignifying a civil province bf tho leaaer aort, 
came to bo tranaferred to cccleaiaatical diviaiona, to tho 
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oxcluaion of tho earlier name, which in ita forma, purish 
paroi.w, parnmhia, &c., waa la/atrictcd to the amaller 
eecleainatieal diatricta, each containing a aiuglo church, 
Cathedrala in their original idea poaac.s.scd much of a mia' 
aioimry character. The diatrict of which they were tho 
eecleaiaatical centre in general received tho light of roli- 
gioim truth from them. They were tho hcad(piartorB of tho 
biahop and hill clergy, from which they wont forth for tho 
evangelization of tho heathen iidiabitantii — jM</<(n!, ie,, 
dwoller.s in tho or eurrounding country villagca, 
T'o thia alao they leturned a.4 their homo for rcat and 
refreahment, aa well ua for ncceamiry conference. In the 
worda of Lean Milnmn, — “ Chriatianity waa firat eatab- 
liahed in tho town.aand citiea, and from each ceniro diiruaud 
itaelf with more (a- leaa aucccaa into tho adjacent country. 

. , . Tho cliurchca adjacent to Iho towna or citiea either 
originally were or became tho dioccao of the city biahop " 
{J/ht. of VhvUllanili/, bk. iv. c. 1. g 2). Tima, aa Hooker 
aaya, “ Towna and villagca abroad receiving tho faith of 
Ohriat from citiea whereunto they were adjacent, did, aa 
apiritmd and hciivenly coloniea, by their ai\bjection honour 
thoao ancient mother churchea out of which tlioy grow ” 
(A'ccf, Pulii., bk. vii, c, 8, § 2). In aomo caaea, however, 
eapecially in i.ritain, tho hiatory of tho cathedral waa 
dillbront, Tho miaaionary element waa tho aame ; but 
inatead of atartingwith a biahop as tho centre of organized 
action, cstabliahmenla of mi.Hsionary prieata were formeil, 
with !i church aa tho focus of their religious life ami a 
monastery aa their ho)no, wliich only tardily attained 
cathedral rank by tho apiiointnicnt of a bishop to pj'csido 
over them. Tho cathedral of Worcester is instanced by 
IT'ofessor Stubbs in this relation, as an example, “like 
Canterbury itself, of a successful missionary estai)lishment, 
thus attaining its duo development” (“Cathedral of 
Worcester in the 8th century," Andiwol. Jour,, vol. xix. ]). 
244). Tho history of tho missionary work of the Church 
of England during tho early part of tho present century 
reproduced this same system, Tho missionary clergy pro- 
coded tho bisho[), and cathedral dignity was imposed on a 
church not origimdly creeled with any such object. Tho 
last twenty years have seen a return to the other moro 
primitive plan of operations. In ncwly-conslituted dioceses 
in Africa and clsowliero, tho bishop takes tho lead among 
his clergy in dato of con,stitution as he does in ollieial 
rank, and the cathedral church is one of tho first require- 
ments to bo provided for. The true character and object 
of a cathedral church and efitablishmeiit are thus well set 
forth by HishopStillingdeet : — “Every cathedral in i(s lirst 
institution was as a tcinj.lo to tho whole dioce.su, where the 
worship was to bo performed in tho most decent and con- 
stant manner; for which end it was necessary to have 
such a number of ecclesiastical persons there attending as 
might still be ready to do all the oflices which did belong 
to tho Christian church,-~s\ich as constant prayer and 
hymns and preaching and celebration of sacraments,- — 
which were to be kojtt up in such a cliurch, as tho daily 
sacrifice was in the Temple.” Though it was the chiircli 
of the bishop, it was essentiid for its completeness that lie 
should bo surrounded by his college of pre.sbyters, as^the 
members of tho body of which he was the head. Iho 
purpose of this collective body was threefold ;“-(l,)_ Con- 
sultative, — as tho c.ouctHnrn cpumpi, by whoso advice lie 
might bo slrenglheued in all important matters^ concern- 
ing tho diocese; 12.) Ministerial, — for the maintenance 
and celebration of public woiship in its niost reverent 
and dignified form, cuia audit, it jtdnhuione ; anil (3.) 
Liocesun,— as the bishop’s oflicials in the administration of 
his diocese, prepared also lo go forth at his bidding to act 
as missionaries or ovangeli.sts in any part to which he 
might SCO lit lo send them. In this way there sprang up 
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the body known as the “ chapter ” of the cathedral, — a 
body originally in the closest connection with the bishop, 
and having no corporate existence apart from him. This 
collective body sometimes consisted of “ seculars," i.e., of 
clergy not bound by monastic vows, living in the world, 
with separate homes of their own ; sometimes of “ regulars,” 
i.e., of clergy living according to a monastic rule, residing 
in one religious community, and sharing in common, 
buildings. Of both bodies the bishop was the head. 
When the cathedral was the church of a monastery and 
was served by regulars, the bishop was regarded as the 
abbot ; and when the chapter consisted of a college of 
secular clergy, it owed allegiance to no one but the bishop 
himself. The “ dean, ” the present head of all English 
cathedral chapters, was a comparatively late addition, not 
appearing till the 10th or 11th century. He had been 
preceded by the prcepositus, a “ provost, " w'ho occurs in 
the 8th and 9 th centuries. Earlier still we find the 
“ archpresbyter, ” who was gradually supplanted by the 
archdeacon ” exercising chief authority among the cathedral 
clergy, but always in strict subordination to the bishop. 
Another chief officer of the church — one,- with the two last, 
of the “ tria culmina ecclesice ” — was the “ custos ” or 
“ primicerius, ” a title he derived from his name being that 
first entered on the waxen tablet or list. The strange con- 
tradiction by which the bishop has less authority in the 
church of which he is the titular head, and which takes its 
distinctive appellation from his throne, than in any other 
church in his diocese, only gradually came into existence. It 
was partly a result of the increase of his diocesan duties, 
partly of his transformation into a groat political officer of 
the state, and partly of the organization of the chapter as an 
independent corporation. When travelling over his wide- 
spread diocese, or attending upon the king as chancellor, 
or other high officer, the bishop had no leisure to attend to 
the internal administration of his cathedral, and the 
authority naturally tended to attach itself to the permanent 
chief of the chapter, while he gradually sank into a mere 
external visitor called in when needed to correct abuses, or 
as an arbiter to settle disputes. Under the bishop as its 
nominal head the chapter of a fully organized cathedral, 
when it w'as formed of secular priests, consisted of the 
quatuor personm, or four chief “ dignitaries ” of the church, 
and a body of “ canons ” or “ prebendaries.” The four 
high officers were — (1.) the “ dean,” as the general head 
of the whole capitular body, charged with the internal 
discipline of the corporation; (2) the “ prrecentor,” or 
“ chanter, ” who was charged with the management of the 
choir, and the musical arrangements of the service ; (3) 
the “ chancellor,” the literary-man of the chapter, who, as 
theological professor, superintended the education of its 
younger members, delivered lectures himself, and procured- 
the delivery of sermons by others, had the care - of the 
library, and wrote the letters of the body; and (d) the 
“ treasurer, ” not in the modern fiscal sense of the word, 
but the officer to whose care were entrusted the treasures 
of the church, its sacred vessels and altar furniture, reli- 
quaries, and other ornaments. With these were usually 
united the “ archdeacons,” varjnng in number with the size 
of the diocese, who were, however, more diocesan than 
cathedral officers. Next after these dignitaries the main 
body of a cathedral chapter consisted of “ canons ” or “ pre- 
bendaries.” The former name they received originally from 
being enrolled on the “ canon ” or list of ecclesiastical 
officers, though subsequently it was supposed to have 
reference to their being bound by canons, i.e., rules. The 
additional title of prebendary was given to those canons 
who enjoyed a separate estate (pneboida), in virtue of their 
position, besides their share of the corporate funds. These 
names were, generally speaking, two ditferent designations 


for the same individual. A canon was usually' though 
not always, a prebendary ; but a prebendary, as a member 
of the capitular body, was always a canon. The life of 
the canons was separate, not ccenobitic. Each had his 
own house and his private establishment. The attempt 
of Chrodegang, archbishop of Metz (who died in 766), 
to force a semi-monastic rule on canons) with a common 
refectory and common dormitoiy, though eagerly adopted 
by the Emperor Charlemagne, was short-lived. By the 
middle of the 9th century the rule was indeed established 
in almost all the cathedrals of France, Germany, and Italy, 
and had also been adopted in England. But its strict- 
ness proved unpalatable to the canons. It was gradually 
relaxed everywhere, and found no acceptance in Eng- 
land. The distinction between “ residentiary ” and “ non- 
residentiary ” canons had its origin in the attempt to 
combat the evils consequent on pluralities. The canons 
having other preferments were, by the end of the 12th 
century, generally non-resident. Their cathedral duties 
were performed by vicars” receiving a small stipend. 
To attract them into residence the divisible part of the 
corporate revenue was ordered to be shared among those 
canons who had resided for a certain term. This created 
a degree of confusion, as there was no certainty how 
many canons would reside during a given ,year. To 
obviate this irregularity the duty of residence was laid 
on a fixed number of canons only, w’ho were to discharge 
the ordinary duties of the cathedral on behalf of the 
whole body (Freeman Cathedral Essays, pp, 148-119). 
The establishment of “ vicars, ” or, as they are now more 
usually but unstatutably called, “ minor canons,” as a 
regular and permanent , part of th^ cathedral body, 
originally due to non-residence, was sanctioned through the 
inability of some of the canons to take their part in the 
choral service of the church. In most cathedrals each 
officer had his deputy. Thus we find the “ sub-dean,” the 
“sub-chanter” or “succentor,” the “vice-chancellor,” as 
recognized members of the cathedral staff. Another officer 
is the “ prcelector,” or lecturer in theology, who in some 
cathedrals executes the duties elsewhere performed by the 
chancellor. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the cathedrals of 
secular canons. The monastic cathedrals differed little 
from ordinary monasteries, save in being governed, in the 
almo.st constant absence of their titular abbot, the bishop, 
by a prior as the real head of their society. Cathedrals 
of this class are peculiar to England and Germany, which 
received its religion mainly from England. The monks or 
regular clergy who served them were, in England, every- 
where of the Benedictine order, except at Carlisle, where 
they were Austin canons. 

The distinction between monastic and secular cathedrals 
in England was perpetuated at the Reformation under the 
new titles of “ Cathedrals of the Old Foundation and 
“ Cathedrals of the New.” In the cathedrals of the former 
class the foundation remained substantially unchanged. 
But the monasteries attached to cathedrals having been 
suppressed by Henry VIII., together with the other 
religious houses, these cathedrals were founded afresh as 
chapters of secular canons presided over by a dean. These 
new chapters were eight in number, viz., Canterbur), 
Durham, Winchester, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, 
and Worcester. The membei’s of the chapter were 
designated, not canons, but prebendaries, an improper 
appellation, as none had any separate estate or “ prcebenda 
assigned to them. The highest number of these iiew 
prebendaries was twelve, at Canterbury, Durham, and Win- 
chester; the lowest was four, at Carlisle. With these 
monastic cathedrals may be classed the new sees formed 
by Henry Till, from existing monasteries, viz., Bristol, 
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Chester, Gloucester, O^iford, and Peterborough. The con- 
stitution of these cathedrals wa.s similar to those of the 
other monastic cathedrals, and the codes of statutes almost 
identical. In all the cathedrals of the iSTew Foundation 
the prmcentor, iri-stead of being a chief dignitary second 
oidy to the dean, is one of the minor canoiss. 

The cathedrals of the Old Foundation, v/hose comstitution 
has not been materially changed since the 1.3th century, 
and which are in some in.stances still governed by pre- 
Ueformation .statutes, are those of York, London, Chiche.ster, 
Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells, 
together v/itli those of the four Welsh bi.shoprics — Bangor, 
Llandati, St .iLsaph’.s, and St David’s, iiloriastic cathedrals 
being nearly peculiar to England and Germany, these Old 
Foundation cathedrals “ are those whose history and con- 
stitution has most in common v.dth the churches of Scotland, 
Ireland, anti Western Christendom generally” (Freeman, 
U.3., p. 13b). 

To' the.se must be added the two recently-erected 
cathedrals of Manchester and liipon. In each of these 
cases advantage was taken of an existing collegiate 
establishment on which to graft a cathedral. Ho provision 
is made in the Act for the founding of the sec of St Alban’s 
for the creation of a capitular body. 

The legislation of 3 and 4 Victoria reduced all the 
cathedrals of England and Wales to a uniform constitution. 
The normal type is that of a dean and four canons. 
Canterbury, Durham, and Ely, however, have six canons 
fi-piece, ami Winchester and Exeter five. To remove .still 
further the distinction between cathedrals of the Old and 
Hew Foundation, a body of honorary canons was called 
into being in the latter to correspond to the pnebendaries 
of the former foundations. The prebenclal estates having 
been alienated, the honour in each case is equally a barren 
one. 

In not a fev/ of the English cathedrals the due perfor- 
mance of the choral .sertice is provided for by a corporation 
of “ lay vicar-s,” forming in some cases an independent 
body endowed v/ith estates of their own. The chorister 
boy.s also in come case.s are supported and educated from 
the i^roceeds of separate estates. The “ priest vicars,” or 
“minor canons,” in .several instances, also have their own 
estate.s and form a corporation by themselves. 

It doe.s not fall within the scope of the present article to 
enter upon the ritual and architectural history of cathedrals. 
In neither of the.-;e respects do they differ essentially from 
other iifiportant and dignified churches. 

Enayson Cath'jlrah, edited by Dean Howcori ; Freeman, Calht- 
dral Chv.rch of fEelb; V'alcott, Cudwlralia; IJoberts-.oii, Ublory uf 
the OhrhlMn, Church j .’)Iiiina)i, ilicUjnj of ChrUliixmly. (K, 'V',) 

CATHEIlIHE, Saint. The Eoman hagiology contains 
ihe record of no less than six saints of this name, viz, : — 
1. St Catherine, virgin and martyr, svho.ss day of com- 
memoration recurs on the koth of Hovember; 2. St 
Catherine of Sweden, vdio died abbess of Watzen, on the 
24th March 1331, and is commemorated on the 2l.st 
of that montli; 3, St Catherine of Siena, born in 1347, 
w'hoso festal day is observed on the SOtli of April ; 4, St 
Catherine of Bologna, whose family name was Vigri, and 
who died abbess of the Convent of St Clains in that city 
on the 9th 3Iarch 1403 ; 5, St Catherine of Genoa, who 
belonged to tie noble family of Fieschi, was born about 
1413, spent her life and her means in succouring and 
attending on the sick, e.specially in the time of the plague 
which ravaged Genoa in 1497 and 1001, died in that 
■city in 1010, was canonized by Clement XIL in 1737, 
and had her name jdaced in the calendar oii the 22d of 
July by Benedict X' V. ; and 6. St Catherine de’ Eicci, of 
Florence, born of that noble family in 1022, who became 


I a nun in the convent of the Dominicans at Prato, died in 
1589, and was canonized by Benedict XIV. in 174G, vho 
fixed her festal day on the 13th February. ’ 

All thece women are recorded by the chroniclers of the 
Koman Church to have worked miracles. Indeed without 
this essential qualification they could not have been 
canonized. The lives of all, .save that of Catherine of 
Genoa, whose career was a more active one, having been 
spent mainly in the hospitals of her native city, were passed 
in the^ practice of the ordinary monastic virtue.s, St 
Catherine de’ Kicci was subject to long trances and visions. 

And of St Catherine of Genoa it is recorded, that that 
miracle of levitation (or being rai.sed from the ground), 
which Is as.serted with such curious frequency to have 
happened to various saints, frequently happened to her, 
when she wa.s in the act of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Of all the.se saints, however, it will only be necessary 
here to say a few words of the earlie.st of the name, who is 
the person intended when the Eoman Church .speaks of St 
Catherine without any additional designation, and then to 
give a somewhat more detailed account of the far most 
celebrated and historically important of them all, St 
Catherine of Siena, 

Historj' has exceedingly little to tell of this saint ; historj', Bt Cathe. 
more properly so called, indeed, has nothing at all She 
Is said to have been of royal parentage, and her life is 
referred to the early part of the 4th century. She was 
martyred at .:Ucxandria. She was especially celebrated for 
her learning and pLilo.sophical culture, and has always 
been Considered the e.special patron of philosophical schools. 

But in proportion to the seantines.s of authenticated fact, 
legendary fable has been abundant in furnishing forth lives 
of the saint. And it is to one of these legends that the 
weli-kriov/n pre.sentiment of the saint, which alone is likely 
to cause modern readers to feel any intcrast in her name, 

' is due. It is said that in revenge for the discomfiture of 
I a company of heathen philosophers, with whom she had 
been compelled to dispute, the holy and learned lady was 
bound to a svheel armed with spjke.s, in such sort that every 
turn of the machine would cause the spikes to pierce her 
body. But the cords were miraculously broken, and the 
malice of her enemies foilecL Hence .St Catherine, virgin 
and martyr, is always represented with awheel, and the 
extreme popularity of this saint, and consequent common- 
ness of the piictures of her, is indicated by the fact that a 
wheel of a certain constniction and appearance is to the 
present day called a Catherine wheel. The lover of 
medimval painting may be warned against mistaking the 
pictures, which he so con.stantly meets evith, of St Catherine 
with her wheel, for representations of St Catherine of Siena, 
or of any of the other saints Catherine, who all of them 
lived a tbomsand years or more later than the first and 
original saint of the name. 

St Catherine of .Siena, bom in that city in the year St Catfie- 
1347, v/as a daughter of Giacomo Eenincasa, said by the™^f 
hagiografihers to have been a descendant of the noble 
family of Borghese, also of Sienese origin,— a connection, 
however, wliich has been repudiated by the nobles of that 
subsequently Papal family. It seems certain, however, 
that the two families were sprung from the same stock, 

'The researche.s of Signor Grottanelli, the present librarian 
of the municipal library at Siena, have enabled him to 
construct a pedigree of the saint, v/liich may be considered 
axi perfectly authentic, from which it appears that she wa.-. 
one of thirteen' children ; and that her father Giacomo, 
v/ho died when she was one-and-twenty, in 13G8, had been 
one of ten. Her mother Lapa, who was the grand-daughter 
of a “ poeta volgare,” — that is to say, a jjoet who wrote in 
the then nascent Italian tongue, — ^lived to be eighty-nme. 
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To her and to one of her brothers, and to two of her nieces, with her at such times, into a trance. Ber confessor and 
sundry of the saint’s Jettei-s are addressed some others were awaiting her recovery from it, when 

As is usual in the Eoman hagiography, the first and con- they saw her suddenly rise with a start to a kneeling 
temporary biographer of St Catherine, her confessor, the posture, with her arms stretched out horizontally, and in 
Dominican friar Kaimondo (he was great-grandson of the a minute or two more fall prostrate. Soon afterwards she 
celebrated Pietro delle Vigne, the chancellor of the Emperor came out of her trance, and immediately calling aside her 
Frederick II., and became the 24th general of the Domini- confessor said, “ Be it known to you, my father, that I 
can order), insists largely on the tendency towards sanctity now bear on my body the marks of the crucifixion of our 
which marked Catherine in her earliest years. The Lord Jesus Christ.” “ And I,” continues Father Eaimondo 
austerities and self-inflictions by which she prepared “ having told her that I had- observed as much from tho 
herself for her career, and gave proof of her vocation to movements of her body, while she was in her trance, asked 
those around her, began at an incredibly early age, and her in what manner the Lord had performed that miracle ! 
went on increasing in intensity till they pass from the And she said, ‘ I saw the crucified Lord descending 
probable to the highly improbable, and thence to the towards me with a great light, which caused me, from the 
manifestly miraculous. At five years old it was her practice impetus of my soul to meet its Creator, to raise up my 
in going up stairs to kneel at each step to the Virgin. She body. Then I saw five bloody rays descending from the 
habitually flogged herself and induced other children to do scars of his most holy wounds, and directing themselves to 
the same, at six years of age. At seven she deprived her- the hands and feet and heart of my body. Upon which, 
self of a great portion of her food, secretly giving it to her knowing what the mystery was, I exclaimed, 0, Lord, my 
brother, or throwing it to the cats. At the same age she God, let not, I pray you, the scars appear externally on my 
would watch from the window to see when a Dominican body, it is enough for me to have them internally. Then, 
monk passed, and as soon as he had moved on, would run while I was yet speaking, the rays, before they reached me, 
down and kiss the spot of the pavement on which he had turned from blood-colour to a pure and splendid light, and 
placed his feet. At twelve years old her mother begged touched the five parts of my body — that is my hands, my 
her to comb her hair and wash her face oftener. But this feet, and my heart.’ I asked her further. Do you now feel 
she steadily refused to do, till her mother requested a in those spots any sensible pain? To which, with a deep 
married sister to use her influence with Catherine, to which sigh, she replied, ' So great is the pain- 1 feel in all those 
for a time she yielded to a certain degree. This yielding, five places, but especially in my heart, that it appears 
however, she often in after-life, as her confessor testified, impossible to me to live many days, unless the Lord 
bewailed with bitter tears of penitence, always mentioning perform some further miracle.’ ” , 

it, when she made, as she was in the habit of doing In order to appreciate the importance and bearing of 
frequently, a general confession of her sins. this celebrated miracle, the fierce and bitter rivalry which 

About the same period of Catherine’s life, her twelfth existed between tho Doniinicans and Franciscans must be 
year, she wholly abandoned the use of animal food At borne in mind. St Francis had, some half century pre- 
fifteen she left off wine. At twenty she gave up bread, viously, received these five wounds in the same way. The 
living only on uncooked vegetables. She used to sleep but marks are familiarly known among hagiographers and 
one quarter of an hour in the four and twenty. She alw'ays their readers as the Stiffmaia ; and the having received 
flogged herself till the blood streamed from her three them was considered the crowning glory of St Francis, and 
times a day. She lived three years without speaking, wms the exclusive boast of his Franciscans. But now the 
She wore a chain of iron round her body, which gradually Dominicans were even with them. Tho Sienese Pope, who 
ate its way into her flesh. And, finally, she remained canonized his townswoman Catharine, Pius II., gave Ms 
wholly without food for many years. Catherine began, we approbation to a service, in which this reception of the 
are told, to have visions at six years old. lieturning home stigmaia was prominently asserted. And so severely was 
one day, about that time, through the streets of Siena, she the blow felt by the indignant Franciscans that they 
saw in the sky, immediately over the Dominican Church, a obtained from the next Pope but one, Sixtus TV.,' himself 
throne whh Christ sitting on it, dressed in Papal robes, a Franciscan, a decree to the effect that St Francis had an 
accompanied by St Paul, St Peter, and St John. exclusive right to and monopoly, of that especial miracle, 

But these practices of her infancy, and these early and that it was accordingly forbidden to represent St 
visions were but preparatory to the wonders of a later Catherine receiving the stigmata under pain of ecclesias- 
period. Christ appeared to her daily as soon as she retmed tical censures. The tendency observable in many of tho 
to her cell, as she infoi'med Father Eaimondo, for the austerities and miracles said to hav'o been suflered and 
purpose of teaching her the doctrines of religion, which, as done by St Catherine, to outdo the austerities and miracles 
she said to her confessor, “ no man or woman ever taught of other saints, especially St Francis, is particularly 
me, but only Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, sometimes remarkable in this of the stigmaia. The degree in which 
by means of inspiration, and sometimes by means of a it served the purpose of the Dominicans is the measure ol 
clear bodily appearance, manifest to the. bodily senses, and the suspicion attaching to it. But there is nothing 
talking with me, as I now talk with jmu.” A detailed incredible in the supposition that Catherine may have 
account of these manifestations will be found in the pages imagined in her trance all that she had related j and stiU 
of Father Baimondo. ^ less is it unlikely that such diseased dreamings may have 

It is necessary to give some account of one miraculous been, the natural product of a waking fancy, filled wd > 
occurrence, which was deemed the great and culminating and dwelling on, this much envied manifestation. Perhaps 
glory of the saint, and has occupied the most prominent the condition, so providently introduced, as it would cceiu, 
position in her estimation by the church, and iu the that the scars were not to be visible, may be suggestive o 
imaginations of her admirers. This is the supernatural a fraudulent intention. But on tho other hand, it may ^ 
impression on her hands and feet of the scars of wounds observed that if such a fraud had been planned, it wou-d 
corresponding with those made in the hands and feet of have been easy for one, who habitually subjected lier body 
tho Saviour by tho nails which fixed Him to the cross, to so much suffering, to submit to the required wounds 
This is stated to have occurred at Pisa, and is asserted by beforehand. It wilf however probably be felt by mop 

li’ajher -Raimoudo to have happened in his presence, readers of the above quoted narrative of Father Piaimow o 

positiUUo liad received tbe sacrament, and fell, as usual that it bears on the face of it many of the marks of unUUdi- 

names 
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fulness. The monk’s statement that he had known what 
was taking place from the movements of her body would 
seem to be very suggestive of a foregone purpose and i)lan. 
On the other hand it may be argued that this is so obviou.s, 
that the monk would never have committed himself to 
such a statement had not it been the simple truth. 

The celebrated and learned Tomasseo, whose literary 
reputation probably stands higher with his countrymen 
than that of any other living writer, and who is the latest 
writer on St Catherine, accepting her worlcs and character 
in the spirit of an enthusiastic devotee, writes in the essay 
on St Catherine, which ho has prefixed to the latest 
edition of her works (4 voLs,, Florence, 18G0), as follows : 
“ If by the mere play of the imagination a person, who 
has had a limb cut off, feels, nevertheless, 2 >ain in the part 
which has been removed ; if the force of thought often 
creates bodily ills and cures them, it would be in contradic- 
tion to all philosoifiiy and all the laws of criticism to deny 
that a woman rendered by love profoundly apprehensive 
of the sulfcriugs of another, may feel paitr in her own 
person, in that same spot of the body where the loved 
person feels or felt it. It would be to deny to Catherine 
that privilege of sympathizing piety and tender humanity, 
which wo grant to the French mother, who exclaims, J’ai 
mala la poitrine de ma fille I And for Catherine Jesus 
was alive, was present in her heart, in her eyes, All her 
being, as all the world, was full of him.” The recognized 
phenomenon, however, to which the eloquent philologist 
reiers is a purely physiological one ; ami it is for 
physiologists to determine what amount of analogy may be 
discoverable between that known fact and the sensation of 
bodily pain from which Catherine declared herself to be 
suffering, when she had recovered from her tratice ; — or 
rather that respecting which Catherine is said to have 
made such a declaration by the Dominican lier coufe.H.sor 
and biographer. For in weighing the extremely curious 
question of the amount of couscious imposture which may 
probably be suppo.sed to have been mingled with other 
elements in the extraordinary narrative, it is very necessary 
to remember that wo have the te.stimoriy and statements 
of Catherine only through the medium of the general of 
the order, to the fame and glory of which Catherine’s 
saintly fame and glory was so all-irnportant. 

It is important to observe in this connection that 
various statements of her confe.ssor will, leave little doubt 
■ on the minds of tliose who have made that form of malady 
called catalepsy their study, or even of tho.so who have 
rvitno-s.sed the phenomena attending it, that Catherine was 
subject to constantly-recurring attacks of catalepsy. And 
physicians will probably deem the hint above thrown out, 
to the effect that the saint was in the habit of throwing 
herself into this state “as much as she could,” not 
unimportant. It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than call attention by a passing word to the very remark- 
able .similarity between some of the phenomena described 
by Father Raiinondo and those attending many very well- 
known cases of animal magnetism. 

But Ic doubts and difficulties crowd thickly about the 
whole of that portion of .Saint Catherine’s story which has 
obtained for her the pre-eminence of saintship, it may be 
said that the public events of her life, which make part of 
the undoubted history of her time, are hardly less extra- 
ordinary and surprising. In the year 1J7G, the 2Gth of 
Catherine’s life, Gregory XI. was living and holding the 
Papal court at Avignon. He was the last of seven French 
Popes in succe3.-ji(in who had done so, and had perpetuated 
for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers are fond 
of terming “ the Babylonian captivity of the church." To 
put an cud to this absenteeism, and to bring back the 
Papacy to Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all 


good Italian-s, and especially of all Italian churchmen, 
letrarch had urgently pressed Urban V., Gregory’.s imme- 
diate predecessor, to accomplish the de.nicd change ; and 
Dante had at an earlier date laboured to bring about the 
same object. ^ But both had failed in front of the 'ucat 
difficulties which attended the step. 'Iho French cardiiial.s, 
who surrounded the Pope, were anxiou.s, of cour.se, to detail) 
him in F’rance. 'i'hc king of France threw all his influence 
into the same scale. The French Pope’s own prejudices 
and wishes were, of course, enlisted on the same side. 
Rome itself and the dominions of the church, which the 
violence.s and usurpations of the Roman barons kept in a 
chi-onic state of rebellion, made the Eternal City anything 
but an inviting re.sidetice. There was also con.siderablo 
truth in the rci^/esentations imsisted on by several of the 
F'rench I’ope.s, that the rising importance of the northern 
churches had in a great degree changed the central point 
of the ecclesiastical world, and that the church cotild more 
advantageously be governed from a F'rench than from an 
Italian city. 'Ihus all the influences vdiich Italy had for 
many years imt striven to bring to bear upon the popes, to 
induce them to return to their own city had failed. And 
it was under these circumstances that Catherine, the 
illiterate daughter of an obscure Sienese dyer, determined 
to try her powers of persuasion and argument for the 
accomplishment of that which the princes of the church 
and the greatest men of Italy had in vain attempted. For 
this iJurpo.se Catherine proceeded to Avignon in thesuinmer 
of 1370. And in the .September of that year the Pope set 
out on his return to Rome. It is true that he did this, 
intending after a sojourn in the Eternal City to roturii to 
France, and ho would almost certainly have done so, had 
he not been prevented by death. But the dyer’s daughter' 
did, as things fell out, succeed in her enterprise, and moved 
the centre of Europe back again once more to its old place 
in Rome ! Of course it may be said tliat to attribute the 
Pope’s return to Rome to Catlierine’s intervention is a 
notable instance of si post hoc erpo propAer hoc inference. 
But many proofs might bo given from various writoni to 
.show that it was unquestionably believed in her own day 
that Catherine had been the real moving cau.so of the 
re.storation of the Papacy to Rome. (Hee especially 
Ainmirato, Jstorie Fiorniline, vol. v. p. 130, cd. Flor., 
1824.) After many otljer journcyings she arrived in 
Rome on the 28th of November 1378, in obedience to the 
commands of the Pope j and there she died on the 20th 
of April 1 380, at the age of thirty-three. _ Father Raimondo 
was then at Genoa, and declares that in that city, at the 
hour of her death, he heard a voice communicating to him 
a last message from Catherine, which he afterwards found 
she had uttered on her deathbed word for word as ho 
heard it, “ and of this,” ho adds solemnly, “ let that Eternal 
Truth, which can neither deceive nor be deceived, bo 
witue.ss.” 


Catherine’s works consi.stof atre.sti.se occupying a clo.seIy-print(;(l 
uai'to volinuc, which Father Ihiiinoiulo desenbuH a.'i dialogue 
etween a houI, which asked four que^tiona of the Lord, and the 
line Lord, wJio niaiie an.swer and gave instniction in many nio.st 
sefiil tniths,”— of her letters, 373 in number, and of Zf) j.r.ayer.s. 
'lie dialogue is entitled, 'The Uovh oj JJiyinc J)ocirinn, ijmii in 
enoti by O'od the Father, Hjieahiny to the viind of the most ylunous 
ml holy viryin Catherine of Fima, and loriUcn doxrn os she 
ietuUd it in the vul'jar tmiyuc, slu; Leiny the while entranced, and 
ctualhj heariny what God sjmhe in her. The work is declared to 
avoheen dictated hy tier .saint in her father .s house iri .Sicn.a, a 
ttle before she went to liome, and to have been completed m 
lie 13th of October 1378. This dialogue h:u been divided into 
ve parts, though no such division cxi.sted m it as i t fell from her 
n.s.^ The first four parts exist in manu.scnpt, as taseii eiown .roin 
lie lips of tlie entranced .‘■aiiit ; but the fifth *^‘*Y‘* 

1 the original, hut only in the Latin version of father l.aiiuoiido, 
■om which the published Indian version has been rc-tramslated. 
'he French onitorian, -Father Caidmir Oudia, m hrs aupplemcut of 
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ecclesiastical writers, omitted by Bellarinine, says very tj^uietly, 
“She wrote, or Eaiinondo de Vincis rvrote in her name, a work 
inscribed,” &c., &c. And it is very possible that tlie suspicion 
indicated may be a 'just one ; but there is notbiug in the matter of 
the work itself to belie the origin attributed to it. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the context, as it stands, does not even pretend 
to give the unbroken utterances of the saint. It is intermingled, 
vdthout any advertisement to the reader, typographical or other, 
that ho is about to enter on matter of a different authorship, with 
long passages descriptive of the saint’s mode of receiving the 
revelation, written in the person of the secretary. But the 
saint’s own utterances are exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected from suck a patient. They resemble the worst and emptiest 
style of the pulpit eloquence of her time and country, and 
consist entirely of mere verbose and repetitive inanities and plath 
tudes. It is impossible to read them without being strongly 
reminded of the productions, which have been given forth in 
these latter d.ay3 as spiritual communications made to persons in 
trance or otherwise constituting themselves “mediums,” — a simi- 
larity which suggests sundry curious considerations. The most 
probable supposition seems to be that these “dialogues” were 
composed by Father Eaimondo, from notes taken down from 
Catherine’s trance ramblings. The 26 prayers might have been 
expected to throw more light on the character and mental calibre 
of the saint, whose coramunings with the Infinite they represent. 
But nothing of the kind is to be gathered from them. The im- 
pression they are calculated to produce is either that the saint 
was a self-conscious actor and pretender, or that they are not her 
compositions, — the latter perhaps being the more probable hy- 
pothesis. Though addressed in form to the Deity, there is little in 
these effusions that can rvith accuracy be called prayer. The speaker, 
or rather witer, seems continually to forget Iris avowed object, 
and runs off into long statements of the nature and attributes of 
the Deity, and ecclesiastical positions based thereon, evidently 
j)rompted rather by didactic views as to mortal hearers, than by 
effort to hold communion with the Almighty. It is all dry, cold, 
repetitive, verbose theology, instead of the warm utterances of either 
a contrite or a thankful heart. It remains to say a few words of the 
saint’s letters, by far the most interesting and valuable of her reputed 
works. They are 373 in number, and form two stout quarto volumes 
of the Lucca edition. In the four octavo volumes of the recent cheap 
Milan reprint, only the first 198 are given, though no word appears 
to indicate that the collection is imperfect. On the contrary, the 
fourth volume is entitled “4th and last.” StiU more recently the 
letters have been reprinted by Barbara at Florence, 1860, in 4 vols. 
small octavo, with a preliminary notice of the saint prefixed by the cele- 
brated hTiccolh Tommaseo, consisting of 210 pages. The 373 letters 
of the entire collection have among them many addressed to kings, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, conventual bodies, and political coiqjora- 
tioiis, as well as a great number written to private individuals. And 
it seems very strange that among so many correspondents of classes 
whose papers are likely to be preserved, and many of whom, 
especially the monastic communities, would assuredly have attached 
a liigh value to such documents, no one original of any of these 
documents should have been preserved. Girolamo Gigli, the editor 
of the quarto edition of the saint’s works, printed at Lucca and 
Siena, 1707-13, an enthusiastic investigator and collector of every 
<lescription of information regarding her, gives, in his preface to the 
letters, a careful account of the manuscript collections from which 
they have at different times been printed, but has not a word to 
say of any scrap of original document. The ciustles were first printed 
by Aldus in 1500, just 120 years after Catherine's death. Tlie 
difficulties connected with the subject of the tnie authorship of these 
letters are much complicated by questions respecting Catherine’s 
c.ap,ibility of writing, and her own statements of tlie miraculous 
manner in wiiich she acquired that accomplishment. The discus- 
sion of these difficulties would require a larger space than can here 
bo allotted to the subject. And the reader curious on the subject 
may be referred to a life of the s.aint by ilr Trollope, from which 
much of the present notice has been taken. It is admitted on all 
hands, however, that a large portion of the letters were written by 
the hands of secretaries. The very high reputation, and tliat not 
wholly of a pictistic or ecclesiastical nature, which this large mass 
of writings has enjoyed for seveml centuries will probably appear to 
most English readers an extremely singular fact. A great deal of 
the praise bestowed on St Catherine’s WTitings by Italian critics has 
reference to their .stylo and diction. Written at a time when the 
langrrago, fresh from the hands of Dante, of Petrarch, and of Boc- 
caccio, was still in its infancy, and in a city at .all times celebrated 
for the purity of its vernacuhar, they have by the common consent 
of It-alian scholars taken rank .as one of the acknowlcilged classics 
of the language, — as a teto dC linriua, as the Tuscan purists s.ay. 
The Della Cruseans have placed them on the jealously-watched list 
of their authorities, and an utrthusiastie Sienese compatriot, the be- 
fore-mentioned Girolamo Gigli, b;is completed a vocabulario Cutcrini- 
^ ^be fa.sUion of tlmse consecrated to the study of the works 
of Horner and Cicero. Of course no one from the “barbaron.s ” 
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side of the ^Ups can permit Irimself any word of observation on this 
point, especially when the judgment is in the main confirmed by tlia 
authority of the greatest of living Italian critics, Niccolb Tommaseo 
Had no such decisive opinion been extant to guide his i-morance' 
it might perhaps have seemed to a foreigner that the saint’s style 
was loose in its syntax, intricate in its consriuction, and terribly 
overloaded with the merest verbosity. But the pliilolof'ical exad- 
lencies of her writings are, after all, the least part of° the praise 
that has been lavished on Catherine a,s an author. Her admirers 
enlarge on the moving eloquence, the e.xalted piety, the noble 
sentiments, the sound argumentation of her compositions cspeciallv 
the letters. ^ 

I So large a number' of devout writers have occupied their pens 
oil “ legends” and biographies of Saint Catherine that it would be 
far too lengthy a- task to attempt to give even a list of them. 
The public library of Siena contains no less than 79 works of 
which the popular saint of the city is the subject. Almost all of 
them, however, seem to be based more or less directly and avowedly 
on the work of Father Raimondo. And enough has been said to 
give the reader a sufficient idea of the nature of that book. Of Giro- 
lamo Gigli’s Vocabulario Catcriniano mention has also been made. 
Of course it will readily be understood that this work regards the 
siiint’s writings in a purely philological point of view. But the 
curious fate which attended this work may be noticed. It was 
burned by the hangman at Florence, not because it w.as supposed to 
contain any heterodoxy in matter of religion, but merely because 
the Della Cmsca, •winch is occasionally somewhat sidy satirized in 
it, was enraged at the position taken up by the .author, to the effect 
that the Sienese is a purer dialect of Italian tlrnn the Florentine! 
The notice of S.aint Catherine by Hiccolo Tommaseo, prefixed to the 
most recent edition of St Catherine’s works, has also been mentioned. 
It cannot be called “a life” in any sense. For the author makes 
no attempt to relate the story of her career, or to examine the evi- 
dence for any of the anecdotes which he does relate. It is written 
in a strain of enthusiastic pietistio .admiration, which is certainly 
curious in the case of a highly-cultured 19th century layman ; and 
its principal value consists in the judgment on the purely literary 
merits of the writer, by one who must be admitted to bo the greatest 
living critic of Italy. ^ (T. A. T.) 

CATHERINE I., wife of Peter the Great of Russia, 
aud after his death for two years (1725-27) empress of 
Russia, was the natural daughter of a country girHn 
Livonia. Being left utterly destitute when a mere child, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor of Marienburg, 
named Gliick. About 1702, at a pretty early age, she 
was married to a Swedish dragoon, from whom, however, 
she was almost immediately separated by the vicissitudes 
of war. She never saw him again ; for she was carried off 
by the Russian forces, and was slave or mistress to more 
than one Russian general, last of all to Prince Menschikoff, 
in whose house she attracted the notice of the czar. The 
czar was struck by her beauty and good sense, and made 
her his mistress, and then his ivife publicly in 1711. 
After that, in the same year, she performed a sendee 
to her husband for which she will always be z'emembered 
•in history. In the campaign on the Jh’uth, Peter, with an 
excessive contempt of the generalship and other military 
qualities of tlie Turks, had rashly placed himself in .a 
position in which he was completely surrounded and cut oil 
from all supplies. From this peril he was relieved bj 
Catherine, who was expert enough to collect the necessary 
sum' for" bribing the Turkish general, and in this way to 
bring about a tolerable peace. Ne.xt year she was solemnly 
crowned empress at St Petersburg. She continued 
the faithful companion and adviser of the czar, till his 
death in 1725. After that event she was herself raised 
to the Russian throne, chiefly through the address of 
her former lord, Prince Menschikoff, who put himself at 
the head of a powerful party, and gained over the 
guards at the capital Her reign of two years was in 
no wise remarkable. Menschikoff was her minister, an ^ 
directed affairs almost at his ple.osure. Catherine, was bj 
no means free from the vices then prevalent at tlie RussWii 
court. She spent whole days in dissipation, wine i 
hastened her end. She died in 1727, being somenhero 
about forty years of age. She was evidently a woman o 
considerable insight and expertness, able to manage t a 
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eccentric czsr in his violent and extravagant moods, and 
abovo all capablo of syinjiatbizing with him, and assisting 
him in his great aehemes, though sho could neither read 
nor write. 

GATIIEIIINE ir., empress of llussia, was born at 
Stettin in 1729 ; by tho dethronement of her husband Peter 
1 If., and tlio exclusion of her sou, sho ascended tho Rus- 
sian throne in 17G2, and occupied it till her death in 179G. 
Her father, who was prince of Anlialt-Zerbst in Upper 
Saxony, served in tho Prussian army. Her motlior, a peevish, 
hard-tempered, and pedantic German of the old school, gave 
her a severe education, which, hmvover, did not crush but 
strengthen the masculine temper of her daughter. 

The Empress Elisabeth, having selected her nephew 
Peter, the duke of Holstein Gottorp, as her successor on tho 
throne, had requested a sister of Erederick of Prussia to 
bo tho wife of the future emperor. But aware of tho 
extniordinary manners then prevalent at tho Russian 
court, Frederick shrunk from the propo.sal and suggested 
the [u'incess of Anhalt-Zerb.st. Proposals being made 
in that quarter and thankfully accepted, tho princess, 
whose original name w;ls Sophia Augusta, was conducted 
to Russia by her mother in If-ll; after some preliminary 
religious instruction she received tho name of Catherine, and 
was admitted into the Greek Church, and was at length in 
1745 with duo splendour married to Peter, who was only a 
year older than herself. Tho marriage proved an unhappy' 
and ill-assorted one. AVhilo Catherine grew up to boa 
handsome, strong-minded, and ambitious lady, Peter 
passed his life ajiparenlly on the very borders of idiocy'. 
Though not destitute of generous and even noble impulses, 
ho was silly, wayward, and extravagant. E.xcluded from 
all serious employment, and indeed incapable of it, ho spent 
his time in drilling a troop of dogs that ho kept in a kennel 
adjoining his wife’s sleeping apartments, executed martial 
law on the rats ho used to train to tho same militiry 
function.s, ami felt very angry when Catheriuo ventured to 
laugh at tho extravagance of his proceedings. From early 
boyhood he had been habituated to strong drink, and, ns 
he grow up, ho v/as intoxicated every day. ffo insisted, too, 
on making his own wife his conlidantoin tho cc.iscless love 
intrigues he carried on with the ladies of the court. Such 
was tho husband to whom the j)oor girl of lifteen was 
married, and the man who was to have uncontrolled power 
over a vast empire. For a long time Catheriuo did her 
best to induce him to act in a reason.'iblo way', but with 
little success. His wild and drunken habits continued, 
and, from mere caprice as much as anything else, ho 
becamo more and more alienated from her. 

Though Catheriuo was thus severely tried during those 
early years of her married life, tho natunil lirmne.ss 
of her character boro her through, and her great acute- 
ness and adroitne.ss soon enabled her to gain linn footing 
in tho court. Sho set hcmelf resolutely to learn the 
Russian language, and soon acquired a perfect mastery of it. 
Shu made herself thoroughly acciuainted with the history, 
manner.s, and institutions of tho country, and identilied 
herself completely svith the people around her, so that .she 
bocjino a thorough Russian in character and sympathies, 
and, when occasion reipiired, know how to move tho Russian 
heart. Tho best foreign culture of her time, too, she made 
thoroughly her own, being an assiduous reader of French 
litenituro during tho long inactive hours of her youth. 
Voltaire and tho other p/n7oso;y//c.? of the 18th century were 
her favourite authois ; sho profc.s.sed to bo a dksciplo of tho 
now humanity they [jreached, expressed thehigheat revorenco 
for them, and corre.s[)otidod with somo of them in after-life. 

In thi.s way, while her hu.sbnnd wa.sted his life in every 
kind of grotesque extravagance, Catherine was engaged in 
cultivating her mind, and in learning to understand her 


strange surroundings. Indeed tho Russi.an court of that 
ora was nearly as extraordinary as her husband. Since the 
death of Peter tho Great (1725) the crown had been a^ain 
and again a plaything in the hands of intriguing courUers, 
mostly of German origin. To accomplish a revolution, to 
pull down one ruler and set up another, and despatch tho 
leaders of an opposing faction to Siberia, it was necessary 
only to gain over a few of tho-guavds. In such a way hud 
Elizabedi, youngest daughter of Peter tho Great, won tho 
crown in 1741. Sho had somo natural capacity for com- 
mand, but lived in tho utmost licence, in which sho was 
only too perfectly imitated by tho court. Placed in such a 
position as this, Catherine had a dilhcult part to play, and 
required for it all tho deftness and insight of her nature. 
But sho succeeded. She gradually acquired a considerable 
iniluenco over the mind of Eliz.abeth, who admired her 
cleverness and beauty. The courtiers of both se.xes learned 
to re.spect her. Even Peter came to recognize the 
superiority of her understanding, and though ho never 
liked her, used to ask her advice in his many perplexities. 
But sho did not escape tho contagion of the court. In 
accordance with tho prevailing custom, sho became involved 
in one love intrigue after another. CouBcqueutly, when 
children were at length born of her (Paul, the eldest, in 
1753), their paternity was matter of serious doubt, 

III this way she lived till the beginning of 17G2, when 
tho death of Elizabeth opened the way to a very different 
career. The poor, half-imbecile Peter was nov/ called on 
to leave his silly employments, and undertake the govern- 
ment of tho most extensive empire in the world. All tho 
schemes he embarked in were marked by a wild generosity 
and sense of justice ; but, unhappily, in almost every oiio 
he managed to give deadly offence to the susceptible 
national spirit of liussia. Being a devoted admirer of tho 
great Frederick, ho g.avo back with impetuous haste all tho 
advantages won in the Seven Years’ War, sent homo all 
the Prussian prisoners, restored tho provinces torn from 
Prussia, and concluded peace and then an offensivo and 
defensive alliance with his hero. Himself a Lutheran in 
his early years, he made little account of tho religious 
etiqiielto of the Russian court, and still further alarmed 
the clergy by threatening to lay hands on tho property 
of tho church, while he grievously offended the soldiery by 
introducing tlie Prussian uniform and tho severe Prussian 
drill. Tho ambition of Catherine would probably have 
been satisfied with tho prospect of governing Russia 
through her husband, but ho was too wayward a person to 
be an obedient instrument; and he soon publicly insulted 
her beyond forgiveness by compelling her to decorate his 
mistress, tho Countess B'oronzoff, w'ith tho order of St 
Catherine. This and other matter.^, and tho growing 
alienation of along and distasteful married- life, brought 
on a crisis. It became clear that they could not live 
together; and Catheriuo began to adopt precautionary 
measures in self-defence. Sho had little difficulty in 
doing so most cllcctivoly. Tho Orloffs, inlluential persons 
in tlm Ru-ssian guards, were devoted to her ; the eldest, 
Gre"ory, w'as her lover. Those men, with the help of tho 
Princess Dashkoff, Count Panin (tho tutor of her son 
Paul), and others, planned tho overthrow of Peter. _ Early 
on the morning of tho 9th July (1702), Catheriuo was 
awakened at tho palace of Peterhof by Alexia Orloff with 
tho injunction to act immediately ; they had oeen betrayed. 
Accordingly, she sot out for tho capital, and finding 
Gregory Orloff on tho spot, appealed to the guards, who 
were easily induced to raise the standard of revolt, in 
tho church, the priests anointed Iier regent in the name of 
her son, wliilo, outsido, the Orloils had her proclaimed 
empress in her own right. After that, going iii procession 
through the streets .she was joyously saluted empress of 

^ "Xr. 'yn 
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RiLssia. In the meantime, Peter, all unaware of what 
was going on, was busy drilling his favourite German 
guards at Oranienbaum. On proceeding to Peterhof he 
found that Catherine had vanished, and suspected the 
truth. He was urged to fight, but all his fortitude forsook 
him. Next day he abdicated, expecting freedom to retire 
to Holstein ; but he was compelled to proceed to Eopscha, 
where on the 17th, the Orloffs, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison him, strangled him wdth their own 
hands in the most revolting manner. Of this part of the 
proceedings Catherine seems to have had no knowledge. 
Thus easily, and apparently to the satisfaction of those 
concerned, was a revolution effected, by which a beau- 
tiful and ambitious woman, a foreigner, ascended the 
Russian throne, to the exclusion of the rightful occupants. 
For some time, however, Catherine did not feel quite 
secure, and had to trust to the influence of her admirers in 
suppressing discontent. The soldiery at iloscow were 
disposed to resent the liberties taken by their compeers 
in the - disposal of the crown, and even among the guards 
at St Petersburg doubtful symptoms appeared. But, 
eventually, they were all bribed or threatened into acquies- 
cence. A conspiracy formed to place on the throne Ivan 
(a descendant of a brother of Peter the Great), who had 
already been emperor a few months in 1710, also, proved 
abortive, and cost that unfortunate prince his life. Ten 
years later (1773), a Cossack, Pugatcheff, who gave himself 
out for the dethroned Peter, raised an insurrection in the 
Volga region, which, being supimrted by many of the 
extreme orthodox party and by the peasantry, threatened 
to prove formidable. But the undisciplined bravery of his 
troops was of no avail against the forces of Catherine 
he was defeated, taken, and executed at Moscow. Her sou 
Paul, whom she disliked and neglected, was placed under 
the strictest sur%'eillance to the end of her reign. 

As soon as she was securely seated upon the throne, 
Catherine began to attend to the foreign interests of her 
empire. Here she zealously observed the traditions of 
Russia. Debarred in so many ways from the free 
development of their resources, and surrounded in almost 
every direction by weak and semi-barbarous neighbours, 
the Muscovites had been constantly aiming at the extension 
of their frontiers especially towards the sea. This policy 
Catherine took up, and no native Russian could have better 
carried it out in its calculating steadiness and uuscrupulous- 
ness. One of her first steps (1763) was to expel the Saxon 
duke of Courland, and to put Biron, a creature of her orvn, 
in his place ; and by ceaseless intrigue she so managed 
things in Courland, that it was eventually glad to be in- 
corporated ^vith the Russian empire (1795). Towards 
Fredei-ick she took a threatening attitude at the beginning 
of her reign ; but finding nothing ofi'ensive to herself in 
the correspondence of the king with her late husband, and 
seeing that great profit might be derived from the good-w'ill 
of Prussia, she concluded with it an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, which continued to the end of Frederick’s 
reign; 

It was chiefly with a view to Poland that this treaty of 
alliance was made. 'The first result of it was the advance 
of a Russian army to the Vistula to compel the election 
of Poniatowski, an old lover of Catherine, to the throne of 
Poland (1(63). But this was only the beginning -of 
troubles. The old question of the toleration of dis- 
senters soon turned up ; one confederation, that of Radom, 
was formed by a party of Polish nobles to enforce, and 
another, that of Bar, to I’esist toleration. Catherine 
supported the former. The confederation of Bar was 
defeated and broken up, and its members fled over the 
frontiers to Turkey and Austria (1768). The Turks, 
alanned and incensed at the progress of Russia on Polish 
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ground, fanatically rushed into a war (1768-1774:) for 
which they were not prepared, and were disgracefullv 
beaten both by land and sea. The Russian arms marched 
victoriously through Bessarabia, Moldavia, and IVallachia 
to the banks of the Danube ; while a fleet, led chiefly by 
English seamen, sailed from Cronstadt round the coasts 
of Western Europe into the Mediterranean, and after 
. sweeping the Levant burned the Turkish fleet in Tchesme 
Bay (1770). 

After the Turks had been so thoroughly disabled 
Catherine had leisure once more to attend to the state of 
Poland. The liberum veto, the freedom of confederation 
the want of a middle class, the want of union and of a 
healthy public spirit, the oppression and brutalizing of the 
peasantry, and many other causes, had reduced Poland 
to a state of incurable disease which it is impossible to 
describe. During the Seven Years’ War the Russian armies 
had incessantly marched nnchallenged over the Polish terri- 
tory ; that splendid opportunity for shaking off the northern 
incubus was allowed to pass away. Lately, famine and pesti- 
lence had so ravaged the country that pigs and dogs 
devoured the unburied bodies of men ; a loaf of bread could 
not be had for a hundred ducats. But it was from no bene- 
volent feelings towards Poland that Catherine wished to 
interfere with its territory ; instead of favouring the efforts 
made tosvards political improvement, her aim was simply to 
irrolong the state of anarchy till she was ready to enter upon 
as large a share of it as possible. Frederick was the first 
to suggest a partial partition of Poland as the best way out 
of many existing difficulties. The project was dropped for 
a time, till Catherine took- it up, and imdted Prussia and 
Austria to join in it. An agreement was at last come to 
(1772) ; and a common fund wa-s raised to bribe the Polish 
diet, which gave its consent the following year. Catherine, 
in this and the two ensuing partitions, seized the lion’s share, 
in all about two-thirds of the Polish territory. By the peace 
of Kainardschi with the Turks (1771), who resigned all 
pretensions of supremacy over the Tartars in Southern 
Russia, Catherine was free to occupy all the northern shore 
of the Black Sea. One Tartar khan was expelled, and 
another w'as induced to abdicate ; the Tartars were massa- 
cred, and a flourishing country reduced to a wilderness. 
The Crimea, Kuban, and ’laman avere finally annexed to 
the Russian empire (1783). 

Torvards 1787 Catherine began to entertain' stiU more 
magnificent schemes of conquest. She made a progress as 
far as Kherson through the midst of flourishing towns, 
villages, and farms, by fine roads, amidst festivals and 
illuminations, all of which Potemkin had artificially extem- 
porized in the wilderness, in order to convince her how 
flourishing the recent conquests were. One of the gates 
of Kherson bore the inscription, “ This is the way to By- 
zantium.” Catherine was going to fulfil the dreams of her 
French flatterers by chasing the Turk fi-om Europe, and 
restoring the Byzantine empire. The Turks were accord- 
ingly provoked into a new war (1787-92), and were again 
beaten everywhere. Important events in Poland, however, 
arrested the progress of Catherine on the Danube, and in- 
duced her to make a peace with Turkey (Jas.sy, 1792), by 
which the Dniester became the boundary between the two 
countries. 

England and Prussia had been taking a hostile attitude 
to Russia. Under the furtherance of Hertzberg, the Pnis- 
sian minister, many reforms had been introduced into 
Poland, and a constitutional hereditary monarchy estab- 
lished (1792). But a confederation of nobles, opposed to 
these salutary changes, invoked the aid of Catherine, who 
was only too glad of an opportunity to interfere ; and as 
the progress of the French Revolution began to upset aU 
existing political combinations, and to discredit everything 
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like conafcitutionalisQi in governing quarters, Prussia found 
it prudent to acquiesce in the arrangements of Catherine. 
She restored all the old abuses and seized upon whatever 
territory pleased her, allowing Prussia a small share of it 
(1793). The resulting attempt at a national rising of 
Poland under Kosciusko failed; the Ilussian armies entered 
the heart of Poland and stormed Warsaw (^1794); and 
along with Austria and Prussia, Catherine effected the last 
partition in 1795. 

Thus was an event consummated, which some historians 
denounce as the foulest deed in the history of the world, 
and others justify not only as necessary to the order and 
tranquillity of Europe, but as a vindication of Heaven’s 
laws on those who have contemned them. In any case, 
Catherine must almost alone bear the responsibility of it, 
and in her it would be useless to seek for any other motive 
than an unscrupulous ambition. She had skilfully taken 
her measures for it, in securing the acquiescence or co-. 
operation of Prussia and Austria, and in finally pushing it 
on while these and the other powers of Central and 
Western Europe were more and more involving themselves 
in the terrible struggles of the Revolution. She was a 
great hater of the Revolution; but while others were 
endeavouring to suppress it, she profited by the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish the partition of Poland. 

In the domestic government of Russia, Catherine 
professed to act on the principles she had learned from 
her Erench teachers. Most of her plans, however, proved 
illusory, in a country where all the elements and conditions 
of an ideal theory of government were wanting, even if 
Catherine had been perfectly resolute in her aims. The 
attempt to introduce a code of laws on the model .of 
Montesquieu was a failure; but in the administration, 
especially the administration of justice, in the furtherance 
of education, of industry, and of commerce, real improve- 
ment seems to have been effected. All her schemes vitally 
suffered in two ways : from' the absence of trustworthy 
public servants, and from the defects of her own character. 
In this, as in other reigns, bribery and corruption were 
prevalent to an extraordinary degree, and Catherine in- 
trusted the government to her favourites and to upstarts, 
to the exclusion of the nobility. In the capital, at her 
court, and in her own circle there reigned the most 
systematic immorality, which she encouraged by her 
example. French admirers used to call her the Semiramis 
of the North. Mr Carlyle calls her a female Louis 
Quatorze, She justified both comparisons by her beauty, 
her masculine ambition, and her summary disregard of 
virtuous restraint. One favourite was dismissed after 
another ; but Potemkin eclipsed all others by the extra- 
ordinary union of qualities most requisite for .success in 
Russia, — beauty, daring, extravagance, ambition, — and in 
the length of time his influence over Catherine continued. 
From 1775 till his death in 1791, that is, for a period of 
sixteen years, he was supreme ; after Catherine’s personal 
inclination for him had abated, he supplied her -with new 
favourites and retained the power for himself, in all essential 
points directing Ilussian politics during that long period. 
To all her lovers she was munificent, not only during their 
season of favour, but after their dismissal, loading them 
with presents and pensions to such an extent, that 
altogether they are estimated to have cost Russia about 
£20,000,000. Towards the end of her reign discerning 
men began to fear that such extravagance, and the corrup- 
tion attendant upon such a state of things, might lead to 
the exhaustion of the empire. In fact, the magnificence 
of her court, the marvellous extent of her empire, her 
foreign conquests, and the imposing position she held 
among the sovereigns of the world, only served'to bring 
into more painful relief the moral corruption, the semi- 


barbaric violence, the hard-hearted cruelty, and systematic 
unscrupulousness which characterized the Russian court 
and the Russian policy.^ Things grew worse towards the 
end of her reign. The progress of the French Revolution 
damped all her sentimental enthusiasm for reform. The 
friend and correspondent of Voltaire and D’Alembert, aud 
the patroness of Diderot, lived long enough to prohibit the 
publication of French worlcs in Russia. She died of 
apoplexy in November 1796, The best account of 
Catherine’s early life is contained in the Memoirs written 
by herself in French, of which there is an English 
translation (1859). See also Hermann’s Geschichte Russ- 
lands ; Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second, vol. vi. ; Rulhihre’s 
Ilisloire ou anecdotes sur la Revolution de Russie en I’annee 
1762, and his Histoire de I’Anarchiede Fologne. (t. k.) 

CATHERINE de’ Medici (1519-1589), the wife of 
one French king, and the mother of three, was born at 
Florence in 1519. She was a daughter of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, that ruler of Florence for whom Machiavelli wrote 
the Prince. Having lost both her parents at an early age, 
Catherine was sent to a convent to be educated; and 
she was only fourteen when she was married (1533) to 
the duke of Ojleans, afterwards Henry 11. It was her 
uncle. Pope Clement VII., who arranged the marriage with 
Francis I. Francis, still engaged in his life-long task of 
making head against Charles V., was only too glad of the 
opportunity to strengthen his influence in the Italian 
Peninsula, while Clement, ever needful of help against his 
too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
bait. During the reign of Francis, Catherine exercised no 
influence in France. She w’as young, a foreigner, a member 
of a state that had almost no weight in the great world of 
politics, had not given any proof of great ability, and was 
thrown into the shade by more important persons. For 
ten years after her marriage she had no children. In con- 
sequence, a divorce began to be talked of at court ; and it 
seemed not impossible that Francis, alarmed at the possible 
extinction of the royal house, might listen to such a 
proposal. On hearing of it, Catherine, with her fine 
Italian tact, found her way into the presence of the king, 
threw herself at his feet, and expressed her readiness to 
submit to the royal pleasure, either to remain the wife of 
his son, or in case another wife should be chosen, to be one 
of her humblest attendants. This appeal w'on the heart of 
Francis, the divorce was no more heard of, and Catherine 
had the happiness of bringing him grandchildren ere he 
died. During the reign of her husband, toe (1549-1559), 
Catherine lived a quiet and passive, but observant life. 
Henry being completely under the influence of his mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers, she had little authority'. 7 his continued 
even after the accession of her son Francis II. Francis 
was under the spell of Mary Stuart, and .she, little disposed 
to meddle with politics on her own account, was managed 
by her uncles, the cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of 
Guise. 

On the death of Francis, Catherine became regent during 
the minority of her second son, Charles IX., and now 
found before her a career worthy of the most soaring 
ambition. The new king was only ten years old. France 
was falling into a most critical condition. The opposition 
between the R-eformation and the old religion was now 
beginning to assume a pronounced and openly hostile 
character, and the struggle was much intensified by the 
fact that most of the nobles who supported the Reformation 
represented also the old cause of feudal resistance to the 
centralizing tendencies of the co'jrt. The House of Gyiso 
were at the head of the Catholic party ; Coligny aud the 
Prince of Condd were the leaders of the Huguenots. 
Michel I’Hopital, who, by the neutrality of his position 
and the disinterestedness of his character, was the fittest to 
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adviso Catherine, recommended the national policy of 
taking no side in the contest, — by the enforcement of 
toleration, of civil reform, and of justice to aU parties, to 
raise the Government above the region of controversy, and 
prevent civil war. Catherine took the advice in so far as 
to avoid siding decidedly with either party, but her 
character, and the habits of policy to which she had been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim. She 
had only one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests 
of her children, especially of her favourite third son, the 
duke of Anjou. Like so many of the Italians of that time, 
who were almost destitute of a moral sense, she looked 
upon statesmanship in particular as a career in which 
finesse, lying, and assassination were the most admirable, 
because the most efi’ective weapons. By habit a Catholic, 
but above all things fond of power, she was determined to 
prevent the Protestants from getting the upper hand, and 
almost equally resolved not to allow them to be utterly 
crushed, in order to use them as a counterpoise to 
the Guises. Thus she is, more than any one else, 
responsible for the thirty years of civil war that was 
thenceforward to devastate Fi'ance. For a time her plan 
succeeded well enough. At the battle of Dreux (1562) 
the Huguenots were defeated by the duke of Guise; 
and at the siege of Orleans, the duke himself, now her 
most formidable rival, fell by the bauds of an assassin. 
She had undoubtedly become the most important personage 
in France, but rage and suspicion so possessed men’s 
minds, that she could no longer control the opposing parties, 
and one civil war followed another to the end of her life. 
But it is with the massacre of Bartholomew (24th August 
1572) that her name will be especially associated in history. 
While the affection of the young king for Coligny inspired 
liim with groundless confidence, Catherine decoyed the 
Protestant leaders to Paris by the prospect of a marriage 
between Henry of Navarre and her daughter Marguerite. 
Anxious for her own influence over Charles IX., aud^true 
to her favourite plan of perpetuating the feud between the 
Huguenot leaders and the House of Guise, she wrought 
upon the king’s mind till he consented to the death of 
Coligny, while the unprincipled hate of the Guises and the 
fanaticism of the mob did the rest. In short, Catherine 
supplied all the preliminary conditions of the massacre, and 
then let loose the infuriated passions that were to con- 
summate it. After the death of Charles in 1574, and the 
succession of Anjou under the name of Henry III., Catherine 
pursued her old policy ; but as her influence is lost in that 
of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died 
in 1589, a short time before the assassination of Henry, 
and the consequent extinction of the House of Valois. 

(See Martin's Histoire de BYance, vol. ix. ; Michelet ; 
Ranke’s Geschichte Frankreichs, vol. i.) 

CATHERINE of Aragox (1485-1536), the first queen 
of" Henry VIII., and the youngest child of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, was born the 15th December 1485, while 
her mother was on her way to Toledo from the Spanish 
army, then engaged in the conquest of Granada. The first 
four years of her life were passed in the camp before 
Granada ; after the taking of the city it became the capital 
and the residence of the court. Here, then, Catherine 
spent her youth, carefully educated by her mother, herself 
a woman of no common learning and ability, during a 
period of marvellous prosperity for Spain, while the Moors 
were being finally conquered, America was discovered, and 
the Spanish chivalry was in its very bloom. In 1501, being 
requested in marriage by Henry VII. for his eldest son 
Arthur, Catherine embarked at Coruna, landed at Ply- 
mouth the 2d October, and, with the usual pageantry, was 
united to Arthur the month following, ■ Their marriage 
was of no long duration ; in the April of next year Arthur 


died. His widow, however, continued to reside in England 
as proposals were made and accepted for her betrothal to 
Henry, second son of Henry VII., now heir-presumptive 
to the throne. Catherine, already eighteen, was disinclined 
to an engagement with a boy of thirteen; nevertheless 
the ceremony of betrothal took place in 1503. The mar- 
riage did not take place till 1509, after the accession of 
Henry to the throne, a dispensation from the Pope havin" 
been procured. The early years of the marriage were happy 
enough. Henry was a handsome, affable, and jovial kin» 
fond of magnificent display, covetous of distinction in the 
tilting ground, and ambitious of popularity. His wife had 
the good sense to humour him in his favourite diversions 
while she herself lived a dignified self-denying hfe of 
almost conventual strictness, conscientious in the perform- 
ance of her religious duties, devoted to her husband, kind 
to her friends, charitable to her enemies, and. careful of the 
interests of her adopted country. In the year of Flodden 
(1513) she was regent of. the kingdom during the absence 
of Henry in France, and performed the duties of that office 
with great courage and ability. But the repeated loss of ■ 
children cast a gloom over those years. Three sons died 
almost as soon as they were born ; Mary, a sickly child, 
born in 1516, was the only survivor. 

It was not till 1527 that Henry’s scruples as to the vali- 
dity of his marriage with Catherine became public, though 
there can be no doubt his affections had been alienated 
from her long before. It was anticipated by Henry and 
Clement that the conventual habits of Catherine would 
have rendered it easy for her to retire from the throne, and 
spend the rest of her life in a monastery, But they were 
mistaken ; however submissive she might be to her husband 
in everything else, and however ready to act charitably 
towards the minor irregularities of his conduct, she was 
resolved not ■ to 'allow any doubt to be cast upon the 
legality of their marriage or the title to the throne of her 
daughter Mary, nor to surrender any of her rights as queen. 
This the Papal legate, Campeggio, soon found out on his 
arrival in England in 1528. After long hesitation, and 
much tortuous diplomatic manoeuvring on the side of the 
Pope, a court, consisting of the legates Campeggio and 
Wolsey, was at last constituted, 28th May 1529, at Black- 
friars, to hear the case of the royal parties. Catherine 
appeared only to protest against the legality of the court; 
and then after a solemn address to the king for justice, 
appealed to the Pope, and withdrew. Notwithstanding the 
proceedings for the divorce, and the fact that Henry had 
brought Anne Boleyn to live in the palace, Catherine and 
he were not quite separated till the beginning of 1531, 
when, finding he could not prevail upon her to withdraw 
her appeal to the Pope, or in any way to give up her 
passive resistance, he commanded her to retire from 
Windsor. After that she never saw him again, nor her 
daughter Mary. Her residence was often changed ; but 
it was principally at Ampthill. At length an open declara- 
tion of the Pope against Henry obliged the monarch to 
solve the difficulty by the assertion of the royal supremacy 
(1531). In a court held at Dunstable, Cranmer, recently 
appointed archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced ' the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine null and void ( 15 - 13 ). 
Naturally, Catherine, though still as charitably disposed as 
ever towards Henry, treated this and all other attempts to 
deprive her of her rights with resolute contempt. 
health, which had begun to fail long before the divorce was 
agitated, now completely gave way. After writing a letter 
of forgiveness and of gentle admonition to her husbaml, 
and taking all the care she could of her faithful attendan s, 
she died at Kimbolton Castle the 7th January 1536. (See 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. iv. ; Froune, 
vol. i.; Lingard, vol. v.) 
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CATHERINE of Brag^vnza (1038—1705), queea of 
Charles II. of England, was born afc Villa Vigosa in 
Portugal, 25th November 1638. Her father, John, duke 
of Braganza, who was rightful heir to the crown of 
Portugal, then under Spanish sway, headed the revolt of 
1640, which after many years' fighting succeeded, and 
became king of Portugal. Her mother was a woman of 
great ability, and governed Portugal after the death of her 
husband.- She was penetrating enough to foresee the 
Restoration in England, and, some years before, proposed 
the marriage of Charles with her daughter Catherine, in 
order to secure an ally in the prolonged struggle against 
Spain. After the Restoration the marriage was agreed 
upon, not without much diplomatic manoeuvring, especially 
on the side of Spain, which was naturally averse to it. 
The marriage treaty was very advantageous to England, as 
the Portuguese promised a dowry in money of £500,000, 
the towns of Tangier and Bombay (the first English 
possession in the East), and many privileges of trade with 
their colonial dependencies. On his marriage at Plymouth, 
13th May 1663, Charles expressed himself highly pleased 
with his Portuguese bride. But the union did not prove 
a happy one. Catherine had been brought up in a convent, 
and therefore had not the tact and the manners suited to 
one of the most fashionable and profligate courts of Europe. 
But the principal fault lay in the heartless and inconstant 
nature of Charles. He insisted' on bringing to court his 
abandoned mistress. Lady Castlemainc, and, when the queen 
expressed her indignation at the insult, made Clarendon 
himself lecture her on the duty of submission. Gradually 
Charles’s neglect of her grew into a feeling of settled aliena- 
tion, and after repeated humiliations her spirit was broken. 
Being a Roman Catholic, too, sho was an object of suspicion 
and calumny during the Popery panics. Perhaps the only 
satisfaction she enjoyed from her connection with England 
was tho decisive aid rendered by the country to her native 
land in its struggle against Spain. After a life of great 
retirement during the reign of James II. and the early 
part of that of William, sho returned to Portugal in 1692. 
Some little time before her death (at tho close of 1705), 
she acted with great ability in the capacity of regent to her 
brother, Don Pedro. She had no children. 

CATHERINE of Valois (1401-1437), consort of 
Henry V. of England, was born at Paris in 1401. She 
was most unfortunate in her early years ; for her father, 
Charles VI., king of France, was subject to prolonged fits 
of insanity, and her mother, one of tho most abandoned 
woihen of her time, neglected her children to such an 
extent that they were often without suitable food and 
clothes. At last, in one of his lucid intervals, Charles 
had her children separated from their mother, and 
Catherine, the youngest of them, was sent to a convent 
to be educated. On his accession to the English throne in 
1413, Henry V. asked Catherine in marriage; but as the 
proposal was coupled with tho demand of a large dowry in 
money, and especially the restitution to England of the 
provinces once held in France, it was unceremoniously 
rejected. In the invasion of France which ensued, 
Henry proved himself .so able to assert his claims, and the 
country had been thrown into such a state of distress and 
disorder, that tho court of Charles, then under the control 
of Philip of Burgundy, was fain to comply with all tho 
demands of the English king. Accordingly Henry, who 
had already seen and loved Catherine, received her in 
marriage at Troyes in 1420, and, along with her, the 
immediate possession of the provinces claimed, the regency 
of France during the life of his father-in-law, and tho 
reversion of tho sovereignty of France. Early next year 
Catherine was solemnly crowned at London. In December 
1421, Henry VI. was born at Windsor. Catherine was 
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again in France, when her royal husband died (1422). 
She returned to London with the funeral cortege ; but, 
after taking some part in the arrangements connected with 
the regency during her son’s minority, she almost dis- 
appears from the history of the country. The only 
remarkable _ circumstance of her subsequent life is her 
secret marriage. Her second husband, Owen Tudor, was 
sprung from a princely house of Wales, had followed Henry 
to his French wars, and had been made a squire of his 
body for bravery displayed at Agincourt. Subsequently, 
he became an officer in tho queen’s household, and in this 
capacity gained her affections. He seems to have been 
a man of high character ; but as his position in England 
was of the lowest, the marriage was for many years kept a 
profound secret. The ve.xations the queen had to endure 
in consequence of its ultimate disclosure probably hastened 
her death, which took place in 1437. As is well knowm, 
her eldest son to Owen 'Tudor was created earl of 
Richmond, and, marrying Margaret Beaufort, the heiress 
of the house of Somerset and representative of the junior 
branch of John of Gaunt, became the father of Henry VII., 
and the ancestor of the Tudor line of kings. 

CATHOLIC (Gr. KadoXu<6<;, general, universal), a desig- 
nation adopted at a very early period by the Christian 
church to indicate its world-wide universality in contrast 
with the national particularism of Judaism. It has also 
been used by ecclesiastical writers, from Ignatius down- 
wards, to denote the church as the depository of uni- 
versally-received doctrine (qnod sunpe?-, qiiod iibique, et 
quod ab omnibus) in contrast with heretical sects. In the 
latter or exclusive sense it is still claimed on the ground of 
historic continuity by the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
the claim, in so far as it is exclusive, is, of course, not 
recognized by other Christian denominations. See Roman 
Catholic Chukch. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, a religious com- 
munity often called “ Irvingites,” but not itself acknow- 
ledging any other name than that of “ the Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” which, the members say, belongs to them 
in common with the whole of baptized Christendom. 'The 
relation of the celebrated preacher Edward Irving to this 
community was, as they state it, somewhat similar to that of 
John B.aptist to the early Christian church, i.e., he was the 
forerunner and prophet of the coining dispensation, not the 
founder of a new sect; and indeed the only connection which 
Ii'ving seems to h.avo had with the existing organization of 
tho Catholic Apostolic body was in “fostering spiritual 
persons who had been driven out of other congregations for 
the exercise of their siiiritual gifts.” Shortly after Irving’s 
trial and deposition, certain persons wore at some meetings 
held for prayer designated as “ called to be apostles of the 
Lord ” by certain others claiming prophetic gifts. In the 
year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six others were 
similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the number 
of the “ twelve,” who were then formally “ separated ” by 
the pastors of the local congregations to which they belonged 
to their higher office in the universal church on the 14th 
July 1835. This separation is understood by the com- 
munity not as “ in any sense being a schism or scpar.ation 
from tho one Catholic Church, but a separation to a special 
work of blessing and intercession on behalf of it.” The 
twelve were afterwards guided to ordain others, twelve 
prophets, twelve evangelists, and twelve pastors, “ sharing 
equally with them the one Catholic Episcopate, and also 
seven deacons for administering the temporal affairs of the 
Church Catholic. 'The central episcopacy of eight-and- 
forty was regarded as “ indicated by prophecy, being foie- 
sliown in the forty-eight boards of the Mosaic Tabernacle. 
For ecclesiastical purposes the church universal is under 
their charge in twelve tribes; for Christendom is considered 
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to be divided into twelve portions or tribes, each tribe 
being under the special charge of an apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic College being at 
Albury in England. 

For the service of the church a comprehensive book of 
liturgies and offices was provided by the “ apostles ; " and 
lights, incense, vestments, holy oil, water, chrism, and other 
adjuncts of worship have been appointed by their authority. 
The ceremonial in its completeness may be seen in the 
church in Gordon Square, London, and elsewhere. The 
daily worship consists of “ matins” with ‘ proposition” (or 
e.vposition) of the sacrament at 6 a.m., prayers at 9 a.m. 
and 3 p.ii., and “vespers” with “proposition” at 5 p.it. 
On all Sundays and holy days there is a “ solemn celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist” at the high altar j on Sundays 
this is at 10 a.m. On other days, “low celebrations” 
are held in the side-chapels, which with the chancel in 
all churches correctly built after apostolic directions are 
separated or marked off from the nave by open screens with 
gates. 

Each congregation is presided over by its “angel” 
or bishop (who ranks as pastor in the Universal Church) ; 
under him are four-and-twenty priests, divided into the 
four ministries of “elders, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors,” and with these are the deacons, seven of whom 
regulate the temporal affairs of the church — besides whom 
there are also “ sub-deacons, acolytes, singers, and door- 
keepers.” The understanding is that each elder, wdth his 
co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge of 500 adult 
communicants in his district ; but this has been but par- 
tially carried into practice. This is the full constitution of 
each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restored apostles,” each local church thus “ reflecting in 
its government the government of the Church Catholic by 
the angel or high priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight 
presbyters in their fourfold ministry (in which apostles 
and elders always rank first), and under these the deacons 
of the Church Catholic.” The priesthood is supported by 
tithes ; it being deemed a duty on the part of all members 
of the church who receive yearly incomes to offer a tithe 
of their increase every week, besides the free-will offering 
for the support of the place of worship, and for the 
relief of distress. Each local church sends “ a tithe of its 
tithes” to the “Temple,” by which the ministers of the 
Universal Church are supported; by these offerings, too, 
the needs of poorer churches are supplied, and other expenses 
connected with the administration of the Church Catholic. 
From recent statements made by members of this com- 
munity it appears to be making steady progress. It claims 
to have among its clergy many of the Roman, Anglican, 
and other churches, the orders of those ordained by Greek, 
Roman, and Anglican bishops being recognized by it with 
the simple confirmation of an “apostolic act.” 

For further details of doctrines, ritual, ^c. , see Mcsloration of 
Apostles and Prophets, by K, N. Bosworth ; also his Headings on 
the Liturgy, and The Ghurch and Tabernacle. 

CATILIISIA, Lucius Seegius, a member of an ancient 
patrician family of Rome, first appears in history during 
the proscription of Sulla, conspicuous among the ruthless 
band of murderers, slaying his inoffensive brother-in-law 
with his own hand, and torturing and mutilating the much- 
loved Gratidianus. His foul vices were unconcealed ; he 
M-as believed to have made away with his wife and his son 
to win the profligate and wealthy Aurelia OrestiRa; it 
was even suspected that he had been guilty of an intri"ue 
with the Yestal Fabia. ' Nevertheless, in 66 b.c., \e 
foimd himself qualified for the consulship, and only 
incapacitated by the impeachment brought against him by 
R. Clodius Fulcher for extortion during his government in 
Africa. Catiline would not brook even delay in hig 
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advance to power, and accordingly he formed a conspiracy 
in which Autronius, Piso, and even, according to rumour 
Crassus and Caesar were concerned. The new consuls 
were to be murdered while offering up their vows on the 
1st of January; and the fasces were to be seized by 
Catiline and Autronius. The plot failed, but only be- 
cause the signal was given too hastily ; and the discovery 
brought no punishment upon those implicated, for the 
intervention of a tribune was readily obtained. Soon 
after, Catiline, having bribed both judges and accuser 
was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was 'forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be 
fired, and those who opposed the revolution were to be 
slain ; all debts were to be cancelled ; and there v/as to 
be a proscription of all the wealthy citizens. Amoni» 
the conspirators were many men of the fii-st rank and 
influence. Arms and money were collected, soldiers were 
enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. But 
Catiline’s hopes were again disappointed; once more he 
failed to obtain the consulship; and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls Cicero, was 
mysteriously able to thwart all the schemes of the con- 
spirators. He was, in fact, informed of every detail, 
through Fulvia, the mistress of Curius, one of the plotters, 
who was himself soon persuaded to turn informer. Before 
the next comitia consuLaria assembled, the orator had given 
so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. The other consul, C. 
Autronius, being absent in Macedonia, Cicero had every- 
thing in his own hands. On the 8th of November, he again 
rose in the senate to make so vigorous an attack upon 
Catiline that he rushed from the temple, amid the curses 
of the senators, and fled to the army. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second declaration which 
he delivered in the Forum. Still not one of the rebels 
deserted, though a free pardou and great rewards were 
offered to informers, — a remarkable proof, it has been said, 
of the ■wretchedness and discontent of the lower orders at 
that time. It has also, however, been suggested- that there 
existed no conspiracy of a kind concerning which any 
member of the lower orders could give information. Legal 
e'vidence of the plot was, nevertheless, obtained by the 
means of the Allobrogian ambassadors, implicating Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and Statilius, who, on the nones of De- 
cember, were condemned to be strangled by the commoi) 
executioner in the vile dungeon of the Capitol. This act ot 
speedy vengeance, which was opposed as illegal by Julius 
Caesar, was strenuously advocated by Cato and, iudirectl}', 
by Cicero. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the 
cause of Catiline, who, in the be^nning of 62 P.c., saw 
his legions, partially armed and diminished by desertion, 
shut in between those of Metellus Celer and Antony. IS ear 
Fcesuloe he hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, 
commanded by M. Petreius, for the proconsul Mas or 
pretended to be ill. So terrible an engagement ensue 
that the bravest of the victors were slain, and of the con- 
quered not one was taken aUve. Catiline’s body was foun 
far in advance of his own ranks, amidst a heap of s 
enemy w'hom he had slain. , 

Such is the account of the conspiracy of Catiline, an 
such is the character of its author, as we find them ni e 
speeches of Cicero, and the histories of Sallust and lUj 
Cassius. Though there is nothing incredible in either, i^ 
must not be forgotten that our sole authorities for ^ best 
statements were aU members of one political pait3i ai 
that the aristocratical. Some of the incidents 
facts by Dion Cassius are manifest absurdities ; and 
shared the common habit of ancient orators, and pai ^ 
regard to the effect than the truthfulness of an accusa 
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\Ve find liim at one time admitting that Catiline had almost 1 
persuaded him of his honesty and merit, nay, even seeking 
a political union with him ; at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer, and as a profligate horribly con- 
spicuous among profligates. And, lastly, though Salk'.st’s 
vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is not hard to 
see that ho cherished very bitter feelings against the 
democratical party. Nevertheless, we have certainly no 
ground for accepting the view which makes Catiline a 
W'orthy successor of the Gracchi, an honest enemy of the 
hateful oligarchy, and a disinterested champion of the pro- 
vincials. The following is probably as accurate a statement 
of the case as can now be given. There was at the time on 
the part of manyof theEoman nobles a determination to raise 
themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate, 
while the bolder among them were quite prepared to resort 
to force, if that appeared likely to be for their advantage. 
When, therefore, the senatorial party successfully assumed 
the aggressive, and its loader, Cicero, ventured on the bold 
course which we have described, they at once took, up arms. 
Among them Catiline stands out conspicuous, and receives 
all the attacks of their enemies. Whether he was morally 
worse than the rest we cannot say with confidence ; it was 
enough that he was far the foremost in force of body and 
of mind. 

CATLTN,- George (1796-1872), a writer on the North 
American Indians, w'as born at Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co., 
Pennsylvania, in 1796. . He was brought up to the law, 
and practised that profession in Philadelphia for two years; 
but art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he 
established himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 
1832, his attention having been called to the fact that the 
pure American race was disappearing before the march of 
civilization, he resolved to rescue from oblivion the types ' 
and customs of this singular people. With this object in 
view he spent many years among the Indians in North and 
South America. He lived with them, acquired their 
languages, and studied very thoroughly their habits, 
customs, and mode of life, making copious notes and 
many studies for paintings. In 1840 he came to Europe 
with his collection of paintings ; and in the following year 
he published at Loudon a w'ork on the Manners, C'usComs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians in two 
volume.s, illustrated with 300 engravings. In 1844 he 
published The North Amencun Portfolio, containing 25 
plates of hunting scenes and amusements in the Eocky 
Mountains and the prairies of America. This was followed 
in 1848 by Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 
in which Gatlin narrates the adventures of three different 
parties of American Indians, whom he had introduced to 
the courts of England, France, and Belgium. In 1861 
he publi.shed a curious little volume, in “ manugraph,” 
entitled 2'he Breath of Life, on the advantage of keeping 
one’s mouth habitually closed, especially during sleep ; and 
in 1868 appeared his Last Eamhles amongst the Indians of 
the Rochy Mountains and the Andes. He died in Jersey 
City, New Jer.sey, December 22, 1872. 

OATMANDOO, the capital of Nepal,' in India. >See 
Khatmandu. 

CATO, M. Porcius, surnamed Sapiens, Pnscus, Cen- 
sorius, or Major, was born at Tusculum in the year 234 b.c. 
of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the higher 
civil offices. This man may be taken as a type of the 
genuine Eornan character at the critical moment when the 
free state was in its fullest vigour, but was threatened with 
sudden and rapid decline. His early youth fell in with 
the period of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy. Before he had 
reached middle age Eome had escaped from imminent 


danger of destruction, and had entered upon its career of 
universal conquest beyond the limits of the Italian 
peninsula. He was bred, after the manner of his Latin 
forefathers, to agriculture, to which he devoted himself 
assiduously when not engaged in military service. But 
having attracted the notice of L. Valerius Flaccus, a 
magnate of the city, he was brought to Eome, and beca'mo 
successively quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), and 
consul (195). Meanwhile he served in Africa under 
Scipio, and took part in the crowning campaign of Zama 
(202). He had a command in Sardinia, where he fir.-it 
showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection, and gained thereby the 
honour of a triumph (194). In the year 191 he acted as 
military tribune in the war against Antiochus, and con- 
tributed to the great revolution by which Greece tvas finally 
delivered from the encroachments of the East, and sub- 
jected to the dominion of the West. From this period the 
morals and principles of the Eomans became fatally 
affected by their contact with the advanced and corrupt 
civEization of the Hellenic world. Cato was among the 
first of his countrymen to perceive the danger, and to 
denounce it. His character as an able soldier was now well 
established ; and henceforth he preferred to serve the state 
in the Forum at home. For several years he occupied 
himself in scrutinizing the conduct of the candidates for 
public honours, and whenever he seemed to detect in them 
a decline from the stainless virtue of the olden time, he 
persistently opposed their claims. He questioned the 
“ pretended battles ” of Minucius Thermus, and baffled his 
demand for a triumph (190); he denounced the “pecula- 
tion ” of Acilius Glabrio, the conqueror of Antiochus (189) ; 
he declaimed against Fulvius Nobilior for meanly flattering 
his soldiers, and for carrying about with him in his 
campaigns a “frivolous verse-ivriter,” .such as Ennius. If 
he was not personally engaged in the prosecution of the 
Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was by 
his spirit that the attack upon them was animated. 
Africanus, indeed, refused to reply to the charge, saying 
only, “Eomans, this is the day on which I conquered 
Hannibal,” and the citizens absolved him by acclamation ; 
nevertheless, so marked was the blot which Cato had hit in 
the character of the self-seeking commanders of the time, 
that Africanus himself found it nece.ssary to retire self- 
banished to his villa at Liternum. 

But Cato W'as engaged in making head against corruptions 
more deeply-seated and more widely-prevalent than these. 
The pride of conquest, the infection of foreign manners, 
and the dissolution of national ideas and prejudices had 
made formidable inroads upon the narrow simplicity of the 
ancient Romans. Both the Etruscans and the Greeks were 
imbued with a more refined and artificial culture ; and with 
their higher education and enhanced power of persuasion, 
both these peoples were now exerting a powerful influence 
upon the minds of their conquerors. Cato conceived it to 
be his .special mission to resist this invasion. It was in the 
discharge of the censorship that his character as a maintainer 
of primitive discipline was most strongly exhibited, and 
hence that he derived the title by which he is most generally 
distinguished. He revised with unsparing severity the 
lists of senators and knights, ejecting from either order the 
men whom he judged unworthy of it, either from their want 
of the prescribed means, or from notorious crimes or 
vices. The expulsion of the great imperator L. Qumctius 
Flamininus was a splendid example of his rigid justice. 
He rer'ulated with pedantic strictness the expenses of the 
table, and also of dress and personal ornament, especially 
of the women. He contended gallantly, but even more 
ineffectually, against bribery at the public elections ; and 
though he gained little success in the crusades to whicti 
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he thus religiously devoted himself, it may he allowed that 
the example of the great ceusor did actually raise aud 
maintain a higher spirit of public morality among his con- 
temporaries, and gave encouragement and strength to many 
struggling consciences even in later generations. 

From the date of his censorship (1S4-) to his death in 
149, Cato held no public office at home or abroad; but 
continued to tlie last to distinguish himself in the senate 
as the persistent opponent of the new ideas and the men 
who supported them. He was struck with horror, along 
with many other Romans of the graver stamp, at the 
licence of the Bacchanalian mysteries (ISl), which he 
attributed to the fatal influence of Grecian manners ; and 
he vehemently urged the dismissal of the sophists who 
came as ambassadors from Athens. It was not till his 
eightieth year that he consented to learn even the 
rudiments of the Greek language. His speeches, of which 
as many as 150 were collected, were principally directed 
against the young free-thinking and loose-principled nobles 
of the day. It is liard to say, was the remark of Livy, 
whether he attacked them most or they him ; for they too 
did not fail to retaliate, and when he was required to defend 
irimself in his eighty-first year against a capital charge, he 
was heard to complain of having to plead his cause before 
men of other minds aud of another generation. Almost 
his last public act w .13 to urge his countrymen to the third 
Punic war and the destruction of Carthage. Rome, he 
constantly declared, could never he safe while so great a 
city lay so near her ; aud he plucked, on one occasion, from 
under his robe the fresh figs which, he said, had been 
gathered but three days before on the coast which fronted 
the mouth of the Tiber, exclaiming again and again 
“Delenda est Carthago I” 

The great principle of Cato’s life was to do everything by 
rule, "With him the individual life was a continual ^ci- 
pline, and public life was the discipline of the many. He 
regarded the individual householder as the germ of the 
family, the family as the germ of the state. All his actions 
were measured, and everj' one assigned to its proper place 
and hour ; he was a great economist of his time, and 
thereby enabled bimself to get through a great variety of 
work, though it all lay within narrow limits. He exacted 
similar application from his dependents, and proved himself 
a hard husband, a strict father, a severe and cruel master. 
There was little diS'ereuce,appareatIy, in the esteem in which 
he held his wife and his slaves ; his pride alone induced 
him to take a deeper interest and indulge a warmer feeling 
in regard to his sons. It may be remarked, however, that 
among the Romans themselves there was little in this 
behaviour which seemed worthy of censure ; it was respected 
rather as a traditional example of the old Roman manners. 
In the remarkable parage in which Livj' describes the 
character of Cato {Hut, xxxix 40), there is no word of 
blame for the rigid discipline of his household. 

During the course of his long and industrious life, Cato 
contribute! to the formation of the Latin language by at 
k-ast_ two important works, the treatise De. Re Rnslica, 
which is supposed to be at least substantially bis own, and 
the On^hifs, of which last only fragments remain. The one 
is a miscellaneous collection of rules of good husbandrv, 
conveying much curious information on the domestic habits 
of the Romans of his age, the other seems to have been a 
more methodical compilation of Roman history from the 
fnuuJatioii of the city to his own time. The fragments 
which remain of it furnish us with information which is 
often interesting, but sometimes perplexing, and it is 
ob.ser''ed that Livy seems to liave made no use of the 
vrork of which he could not have been ignorant Of the 
numerous srieochcs of Cato but few passages iiave been pre- 
served. His collection of Apophike^ni ita — he was himself 
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curt, caustic, and sententious in eonvereation — ^iswholl/ 
lost. ■' 

We possess the life of Cato as written by Corneliu.s 
Hepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. Many particulars 
of his career aud character are to be gathered from Livy ami 
Cicero. (c. ij.) 

CATO, iL PoECius (commonly distinguished from his 
great-grandfather, Cato the Censor, by the title of Uiiceime 
from the place of his death and the renown attending upon 
it), furnishes a remarkable specimen of the effect of 
Hellenic traiuing upon the hard and narrow but determined 
spirit of the old Latin race. While he inherited from bis 
illustrious ancestor, and from the general discipline of his 
family through many generations, a sour and severe temper, 
a pedantic adherence to form and usage, and an utter lack 
of sympathy with any temper or habits alien from his own, 
his feelings had been deepened, if not expanded, by the 
study of the Greek philosophy. As a devoted follower of 
the Stoic teaching he had attained to ver}' lofty principles, 
and made them, with almost undeviating consistency, the 
rule of bis life and conduct. Ha became a fanatic in the 
pursuit of holiness and pureness of living, in the highest 
sense in which such graces could be acquired by a pagan, 
with a view to himself and his own perfection only, but 
with no love of man and no faith in Providence. He waged 
a brave but hopeless war against the evil tendencies of bis ' 
age ; hut he attached to himself no party, gave strengtli 
to no cause, effected no good in his generation, aud at 
the last critical moment betrayed his trust to humanity by 
fleeing from immediate evil by an unreflecting suicide. 
But his aims were, for the times in which he lived, 
generous and noble, aud his career well deserves to be 
studied by succeeding geuerations. It is only in a very 
shght outline that it can be here presented. 

Cato was born in the year 95 B.c., aud on the death of 
his pare.nt3 was brought up in the house of his uucic, 
Livius Drusus, who was just then beginning to incite the 
Italians to claim a share in the Roman franchise and its 
privileges. This was the commencement of the intestine 
troubles of the Republic, and the whole of Cato’s after-life 
was passed amidst domestic dissensions and civil wars. In 
Ms early years he expressed with striking boldness his dis- 
gust at "the cruelties of Sulla. The priesthood of Apollo, to 
which he early consecrated himself, commended him to a 
life of rigid observances, and gave a great impulse to his 
fervid imagination. He learned the principles of the Stoics 
under a Greek teacher named Antipater, but his oratory 
in the Horum represented only the harsh, vehement, and 
caustic t\q)e of his Roman countrymen. After fighting in 
the ranks against Spartacus he became a military tribune, 
67 B.C., and served a campaign in ilaceJouia.^ On his 
return he obtained the qumstorship, and distinguished 
himself for his zeal and integrity in the management ot 
the public accounts, which recommended him for a 
provincial appointment in .ksia. Again he acquitted him- 
self with marked disinterestedness, and conceived a disgint 
equal to that of his great ancestor at the corruption of tbs 
public men with whom he came in contact. He saw, 
however, much to admire in the discipline which Lucullus 
had enforced in. his own Eastern command, aud he supportti 
his claims to a triumph, while he opposed the inordinate 
pretensions of Pompeius. When the favour of the noses 
gained him the tribimeship he exerted himself to convict 
Murena, one of their chief men, of bribery. Cicero, more 
pliant than himself, defended the culprit and obtained ^is 
acquittal ; but Cicero was glad to avail himself of tm 
firmne.3S and stem justice of his recent adversary, vyhen s 
urged the execution of Catilina’s associates. By turn 
Cati> had become a great power in the state- Thous 
possessed of little wealth and no family influence, u-’ 
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character for unflinching resolution in the cause of the 
ancient free state rendered him a valuable instrument in the 
hands of the nobles, perplexed as they were by the open 
hostility of Crnsar and the oppressive patronage of Pompeius 
and Crassus, They -were the better disposed, perhaps, to 
make use of him from the oddity of his unpractical temper, 
svhicli made it the easier for them occasionally to dis- 
claim and repudiate his assistance. They did not, in- 
deed, find him so complacent a dupe as Cicero, nor did 
they treat him more faithfully. They thrust him into the 
snare prepared for him by the triumvirs, and let him be 
sent on a rni.saion of gross injirstice towards the king of 
Cyprus, which his pedantic loyalty to the state forbade him 
to refuse. He continued to struggle against the combined 
power-s of the triumvirs in the city, and became involved 
in scenes of violence and riot, while desperately resisting 
the superior force of their turbulent adherents. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in obtaining the prmtorship in 51, in 
which office he strenuously exerted himself in the hope- 
less and thankless t;isk of .suppressing bribery, in which 
all parties were equally interested. Ilesolved not to 
stoop to such jjractices himself, he failed to attain the con- 
sulship ; and he had made up his mind to retire from the 
arena of civic ambition when the civil war broke out in ‘19. 

Cato had now persuaded himself that the sole chance for 
the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy to 
Pompeius. Accordingly he did not scruple to support the 
unjust mcasure.s of the nobIe.s against Cre-sar, which gave 
too fair a colour to the invasion of Italy, Cato was, indeed, 
little prepared for his commander's llight across the 
Adriatic, and the surrender of the city, the government, 
and therewith the o-stensible right, to the victorious rebel. 
Though he followed Pompeius to Epirus lie found little 
satisfaction in his camp, where the fugitives were loudly 
threatening a bloody vengeance on their enemies. He 
excused himself from accompanying the forces of the Senate 
into Thessaly, by which he escaped being present at the 
battle of Pharsalia, After that great disaster, when his 
chief had abandoned his party and provided only for him- 
self, he too felt at liberty to separate himself from the 
main body of the republicans, and conducted a small 
remnant of their forces into Africa. His march through 
the dc.sert3 of Libya gained him immortal glory. The 
struggle between the senate and C:esar was renewed in the 
African province, Cato shut himself ujj in Utica, and 
prepared to defend it .'is the most important post for 
communication with Italy. The battle of Thapsus, and 
the total rout of the senatorial forces, now threw upon him 
the wliole weight of maintaining a cause which had become 
evidently desperate. The people of the place were anxious 
to make terms v/ith the victor ; but ho v?ould not trust the 
Pionian citizens and soldiers to the clemency of the heir of 
ilarius, Hitherto the civil wars of Home had been con- 
tinually marked by bloody retaliation ; even if Caesar 
himself were disposed to mercy he might not be able to 
restrain tho violence of his allias ; and it was rumoured 
that terrible execution bad been inflicted upon the captives 
■of the last battle. Accordingly Cato determined to keep 
the gates closed till he had sent his adherents off by sea. 
While tho embarkation was in progress his own demeanour 
continued calm and dignified. He supped familiarly with 
his friends, discoursing with them, as was his wont, on 
philosophical topics. On being informed that the last of 
tho transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself on his 
couch. Assistance was promptly offered, but he refused 
to avail himself of it, and so perished, much, it may 
be said, to his own fame, but with little advantage to his 
country (‘10 B.c.) 

Cato had been reading, we are told, In his last moments 
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Plato’s dialogue on The Immortality of the Soul, but it bi not 
likely that the Stoic, with his keen and rigid logic, put much 
faith in the vague aspirations of the idealist of Academus, 
His own philosophy had taught him to act upon a narrow 
sense of immediate duty without regard to future con- 
tingencies. He conceived that he was placed in the world 
to play an active part, marked out by circumstances, and 
when disabled from carrying out his princijiles, to retire 
gravely from it. He had lived for the free state, and it 
now seemed his duty to perish with it, Ctesar had slain 
the commonwealth; it never occurred to him that Ctesar 
himself was mortal, and that the commonwealth might live 
again. Had he conde.scended to ask his life, the conquerors 
would have been proud to grant it ; in two years more he 
might have been the survivor, for he was hardly yet fifty 
years of age, and might have formed a rallying point for 
the few devoted spirits, though few indeed they were, who 
really cared for freedom. Cato has left perhap.s, from the cir- 
cumstances of his life and of his death, the most marked name 
in the history of Roman philosophy, but he was a student, 
possibly a dreamer only, composed no works, and bequeathed 
to po,sterity no other instruction than that of his example. 
The memory of his career proved indeed fruitful. The 
school of the Stoics, which took a leading part in the 
history of Rome under the earlier emperors, looked to him 
as its saint and patron. It continued to wage war again.st 
the empire, hardly less openly than Cato himself, for two 
centuries, till at last it became actually seated on the im- 
perial throne in the person of Harcus Aurelius, (c. jr.) 

CATO, Dioxysius, a name concerning which it is 
doubtful whether it be the name of tho author, or merely 
part of the title, of the fJionysii Catonis Duticha de 
Moribus ad Filium, a small work, consisting of moral 
apophthegms, chiedy in hexameters. The name usually 
given is simply Cato, but Dionysius is added on the 
authority of a MS. declared by Scaliger to be of great 
antiquity. Other tit!e.s by which the book is known are 
Cato Moralissimus and Cato, Carmen de Moribus. The 
latter is also the title of a work by the famous M. Cato 
the elder ; but extracts given from this by Aulus Cellius 
prove that it was in prose. The authorship of the DLdkha 
has been ascribed to a large number of persoms, including 
Seneca and Boetius, but in truth we know nothing of the 
writer, or of the exact time when it was written. The 
style is generally pure, and the existence of occasional 
corruptions argues little against its antiquity, since interpo- 
lations have certainly been made, and not improbably emen- 
dations attempted. The first mention of the work which we 
find in in a letter addressed to Valentiiiiau ; it is also 
referred to by Isidorus and Alcuin, and frequently by 
Chaucer. It -ippears to have had considerable reputation 
in the Middle Ages ; and at the revival of learning it was 
studied and highly praised by such men as Scaliger and 
Erasmu.s. There have been numerous editions, in MS. and 
print, of which the best is that of Arntzenius, Amsterdam, 
175‘L In 1483 a translation vm issued from Caxton’s 
press at ‘Westminster. 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1 6C0), one of the oldest, and long 
the most popular, of Dutch poets and humourists, was 
born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland. Deprived of bis 
mother at an early age, and adopted with his three brothers 
by an uncle, Cats was sent to school at Zierikzee. At 
school he was an idle boy, and learned but little ; 
removed, however, to the young and thriving university 
of Leyden, he seems to have read hard, and to have 
acquired a re.spectable kuoivledge of Greek and jurispm- 
dence. After a visit to France to learn the language, and a 
turn in Italy with the same object, he returned to 
Holland, and settled at the Hague, where ho began to 
practise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a 
‘ . V. - 
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wretched creature accused of witchcraft got him many C'ATSKILL or KAATSKIL MOUNTAINS, a group 
clients and some reputation. As Cats so far anticipated of moderate elevation belonging to the great Appalachian 
the common sense line of argument afterwards adopted in system of North America. They are situated for the most 
cases of the sort as to be often referred to later as an part in Greene County, New York, and are mainly 
authority his success was by no means undeserved. A remarkable for the beauty of their scenery and the magni- 
serious love affair occurred about this time, which was ficence of the outlook over the neighbouring country. The 
broken off on the very eve of marriage by a tertian fever principal summits are Round Top, High Peak, and Over- 
in the bridegroom. The fever defied all attempts at cure look, which attain a height of nearly 4000 feet. To the 
for some two years. For medical advice and change of air north of High Peak is situated the celebrated gor^e or 
Cats betook himself to England, where he consulted the “ clove ” of Catterskill, with its waterfall. The cascades are 
highest authorities, and exhausted their pharmacopoeia in three in number, arid the total height is about 300 feet ■ 
vain. He resigned himself to his fate, returned to but the supply of water is often deficient, .and has even 
Zeeland to die, and was cured mysteriously by a strolling to be managed by the hotel proprietors. The place 
quack He then went to Middleburgh, where (1602) he can easily be reached from Mountain House, an hotel 
married a lady named Valkenburg, who bore him five which is built at an elevation of 2500 feet, on the front 
children. At Middleburgh he devoted himself to farming of Pine Orchard Mountain, about 12 miles from (he 
iiud poetry, retiring gradually from the e.xercise of his town of Catskill. Another hotel has more recently been 
profession, and producing his first great works — the erected on the summit of Overlook, at a height of 3800 
Emblems of Fancy and Love, the Galatea (a pastoral feet. 

romance), the Mirror of Past and Present, the Marriage, CATTACK [Cuttack], a district of British India, in the 
and others. In 1621, on the expiration of the twelve years’ province of Orissa, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
truce with Spain, the breaking of the dykes drove him Governor of Bengal, in 20° N. lat., and 85° to 87" E. long, 
from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary It is bounded on the N. by the district of Balasor, from 
magistrate) of Middleburgh ; and two years afterwards he which it is separated by theBaitaranl and Dhdmrd rivers; 
received the same distinction from the Jarger city of Dort. on the E. by the Bay of Bengal, on the S. by the district 
His Nuptial Ring was the result of his leisure during this of Purl, and on the "VV. by the Orissa Tributary States, 
part of his career. In 1627 Cats came to England on a The district comprises the nucleus or middle portion of the 
mission to Charles I. ; that prince made hirii a knight, but great delta formed by the Mahdnadl River, and consists of 
otherwise the poet’s success as an ambassador was not three distinct tracts ;• — first, a marshy woodland strip 
indicated by any result. In 1635 he was made grand along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in breadth ; second, 
pensionary of Holland; and in 1652, a year after his an intermediate stretch of rice- plains; third, a broken 
resignation of this office, the second in the commonwealth, hilly region, which forms the western boundary of the 
he again figured in England as an unsuccessful envoy, district. The marshy strip along the coast, like the 
His 'long Latin oration left Cromwell absolutely unmoved; 'Bengal Sundarbans, is covered with swamps and inalaria- 
and Cats returned to Holland altogether to , relinquish the breeding jungles, but lacks their forest sceneiy. As 
practice of state affairs. In the seclusion of his villa of dne approaches the sea the solid land gives place to a 
Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), near the Hague, he resided till vast netw'ork of streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters 
his death, occupied in the composition of his autobiography are constantly depositing silt, and forming morasses or 
{Eighty-two Years of My Life) and of many poems {Old quicksands. Cultivation does not begin till the limits of 
Age and Country Life, Cofins for the Living, &c.) He this dismal region are passed. The intermediate rice 
was buried by torchlight, and with great ceremony, in the plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, and occupy the 
Klooster-Kerk at the Hague, and is still spoken of as older part of the delta between the sea-coast strip and the 
“ Father Cats ” by his countrymen. hilly frontier. They are intersected by four large rivers. 

Cats, who lived and reigned with Hooft and Vondel in the which dash down from the western mountains, and then 
golden age of Flemish literature, was au exceedingly prolific split into innumerable branches on the level delta. Their 
writer. His versification is smooth and regular ; although distributaries, alter tortuous interlacings, frequently rejoin 
somewhat monotonous ; his style is homely and familiar ; the parent stream as it approaches the sea. This inter- 
and the naivete and simplicity of most of that he says, and mediate tract is a region of rich cultivation, dotted with 
of his manner of saying it, are peculiarly attractive. He great banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, exquisite palm 
never soared, or tried to soar ; he was content to plod on, foliage, and mango groves. The hilly frontier separates 
scattering round him as he went the blunt straight the delta of British Orissa from the semi-independent 
maxims, the shrewd little moralities, the excellent pieces Tributary States. It consists of a series of ranges, 10 to 
of advice, ivhich his countrymen — of whose practical and 15 miles in length, running nearly due east and west, with 
prosaic genius he is the highest literary representative — densely -wooded slopes and lovely valleys between. The 
have found so pleasant and so full of profit. Hardly timber, however, is small, and is of little value except 
known outside of Holland, among his own people for as fuel. The political character of these three tracts is 
nearly two centuries be enjoyed an enormous popularity, — as distinct as are their natural features. The first and 
his Pooh of Emblems, a great favourite with Sir Joshua third are still occupied by feudal chiefs, and have never 
Reynolds in his childhood, being often styled “The House- been subjected to a regular land-settlement, by either the 
hold Bible.” Of late years, however, his diffuseness and the Musalmdn or the British Government. They pay alight 
antiquated character of his matter and diction have come to tribute, now permanently fixed. The intermediate rice 
be regarded as difficulties in the way of study, and he is plains, known as the Mughulbandf, from their having been 

perhaps rather more renowned than read. A statue to regularly settled by the Muhammadans, have yielded to the 

him was erected at Ghent in 1829. successive dynasties and conquerors of Orissa almost t a 

See Jacob Cats, Complete Worhs, 1790—1800, 19 vols. ; whole of the revenues derived from the province.^ T a 
Pigott, Moral Emblems, with xiyihorisms, dec., from Jacob deltaic portions are of course a dead level ; and the high^t 
Cats, 1860; and Octave Delepierre, Sketch of the History hills within the district in the western or frontier tract do 
of Flemish Literature, 1860. Southey has a very compli- not exceed 2500 feet. They are steep, and covered wdh 
menlary reference to Cats in his “ Epistle to Allan Cun- jungle, but can be climbed by men The most interesting 
nmgham.” of them are the Assa range, with its sandal trees an 
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Buddhist remains; Udayagiri (Sunrise-hill), with its 
colossal imago of Buddha, sayred reservoir, and ruins; 
and Assagiri, with its mosque of 1719. The Mahdvi- 
nayaka Peak, visible from Cattack, has been consecrated 
for ages to Siva-worshii; by ascetics and pilgrims. 

Cattack district takes its character from its rivers. 
These issue in magnificent streams through three gorges in 
the hilly frontier. On the south, the Mahdnadf, literally 
the Great Biver, rushes down upon the delta from a narrow 
gully at jShirdj, about seven miles west of the town of 
Cattack, On the e.’ctreme north of the district, the sacred 
Baitaranf, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges fz’om a more 
open country, and forms the boundary line between Cattack 
and Balasor. The Brithmanf enters the district about half 
way between the two. Tho Cattack delta is thus divided 
into two great valleys, ono of them lying between tho 
Baitarani and the Brdhmani, tho other between tho 
Ilrdhinanf and the ifabdiiadf. The rivers having, by the 
silt of ages, gradually raised their beds, now run along high 
levels. During floods they pour over their banks upon 
tho surrounding valleys, by a thousand channels which 
interlace and establish communication between the main 
streams. As tho rivers enter the district by three great 
gorges in the hills, so, after numerous bifurcations they 
find their way into tiie sea by three principal mouths. On 
the north, the Baitarani and Brdhrnanl debouch into the 
Bay of Bengal, under the name of the Dhdtnrd, at Point 
Palmyras ; while the Mahdnadl, after a variety of inter- 
lacings, fonns two great estuaries, — one, bearing the name 
of the ilahdnadl, at False Point, and the other, called the 
Devi, in the south-eastern corner of the district. Silt- 
banks and surf-washed bars render the entrance to the.se 
rivers perilous. The best harbour in Cattack di.strict is at 
False Point, on the north of tho jrahdnadl estuary. It 
comsists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands or sand- 
bank.s, and zvith two fair channels navigable towards the 
land. The Famine Commissioners in 1807 reported it to 
be tho best harbour on the coast of India from the Hiigll 
to Bombay. The dearth of the preceding year (18G0) had 
led to tho discovery of its value as a port for throwing 
supplies into the starving province. The harbour is safe 
and roomy, and the channel properly buoyed. The DhfimrA 
harbour, further up the coast, although not so well protected, 
is more resorted to by native ships. Four canals have been 
made through Cattack since 18C2 for regulating and 
distributing the water sujjply by means of irrigation, and 
for navigation. They are — the High Level Canal, the 
Kendrdpdrd Canal, tho 'iVddanda Canal, and tho Aldcli- 
hgaon Canal, with their respective distributaries. The 
High Level Canal is designed to provide a great trade- 
route betw'een Cattack and Calcutta, and to irrigate the 
country through which it passes. The other three are 
intended for irrigation and as navigable channels within tho 
district. The canals were undertaken by the East India 
Irrigation Company in 1862; but the company proving 
unable to continue the works. Government purchased them 
on the 31st December 1809 for £941,368, Cattack district 
Is subject to destructive floods, and from time immemorial 
embankments have been maintained along the sides of the 
rivers. In 1870 their aggregate length was 080 milc.s. 

The district has an area of 3178 square mlle.s, with a 
total population of 1,494,784, 95 per cent, of whom, or 
1 ,430,040, arc Hindus. The rest consist of Muhammadan-s, 
40,013; Christians, 2314; and persona of unspecified 
religion, 22,398. Tlie last comprise the aboriginal tribe.s, 
who here, as elsewhere, cling to their mountains and 
jungles. They chiefly consist of the Bhumij, TdlA, Kol, and 
Savar peoples, the Savars being by far the most numerous, 
numbering 16,589 souls, They are regarded by the 
orthodox Hindus as little better than tho beasts of the 
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wildernesses which they inhabit. Miserably poor, they 
subsist for the most part by selling firewood or other 
products of their jungle; but a few of them have patches 
of cultivated land, and many earn wages as day labourers 
to the Hindus. They occupy, in fact, an intermediate 
stage of degradation between tho comparatively well-off 
tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and home 
of the race), and tho Pans, Bdurfs, Kandrds, and other 
semi-aboriginal peoples on tho lowlands, who rank as the 
base-st castes of tho Hindu community. The great bulk 
of the Indo-Aiyan or Hindu population consists of Uriyas, 
with a residue of immigrant Bengalis, LAl& Kayets from 
Bchar and Northern India, Telinghs from the Madras 
coast, MarhattAs from Central and Western India, a few 
Sikhs from tho Punjab, and Marwhris from Ildjputdnd. The 
Muhammadans are chiefly the descendants of the Pathdns 
who took refuge in OrLssa after the subversion of their king- 
dom in Bengal by the ilughuls in the IGth century. 

Only three towns in Cattack district contained in 1872 
upwards of 6000 inhabitants, viz,, Cattack, tho capital, 
50,878 ; Jdjpur, 10,753 ; Kendrdpdrd, 10,682. Jdjpur 
was the capital of Orissa under its Hindu kings; it is still 
considered a sacred town, and thousands of pilgrims 
annually flock to it. 

Rice forms tho .staple product of the district ; its three 
chief varieties are lidli or early rice, sdrad or winter rice, 
and ddlva or Bjiring rice. The other cereal crops consist 
of mdndud (a grass-like plant producing a coarse grain 
resembling rice), wheat, barley, and chind, a rice-like cereal. 
Sudn, another rice-like cereal, not cultivated, grows spon- 
taneously in the paddy fields. Pulses of different sorts, 
oilseeds, fibres, sugar-cane, tobacco, spice,s, and vegetables 
also form crops of the district. The cultivators consist of 
two classes — tho resident husbandmen {Thdni), and the 
non-resident or migratoiy liusbandmen {PdM). At the 
time of the last settlement of land revenue in 1837, the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognized 
by Government, and secured to them by palm-leaf leases. 
They hold their homestead lands rent free, and are not 
liable to be ousted so long as they continue to pay the rents 
assessed on their cultivable lands. Nor can such rents be 
enhanced until the expiration of their leases, which run con- 
currently with tho land-settlement to 1897. The non-resi- 
dent cultivators were formerly tenants-at-will, but since 
1859 a large proportion of them have acquired rights of 
occupancy under the Acts of the Indian Legislature. 

Weekly steamers ply between Calcutta and Dhdmni, 
Tlie High Level Canal, when completed, will afford ample 
means of communication inland towards Bengal. Tho 
revenues of the Cattack district have steadily increased 
under the British rule. The total revenue in 1829-30 
was £139,642, the expenditure on civil administration 
£114,438 ; in 1870-71 the revenue was £243,958, tho 
civil expenditure £223,659, In the latter year the land 
revenue amounted to £77,629. Excluding the indigenous 
village schools maintained by the people themselves, the 
schools inspected by the Educational Department in 
1872—73 numbered 53, attended by 2435 pupils, and 
maintained at an outlay of £4081, to which Government 
contributed £2699, The hot season commences in March 
and lasts till about the middle of Juno; the rains con- 
tinue from the middle of Juno till the end of October, 
when the cold weather sets in. The average rainfall for 
five years previous to 1870 was 6J’]8 inches, tho average 
temperature 84° Fahr. Intermittent fever, elephanti- 
asis, smallpox, and bowel complaints form the prevalent 
diseases. Cholera is always present among the natives, 
and occasionally assumes the epidemic type, ihe distnct 
of Cattack, with the rest of Orissa, passed into the hands 
of the English from the :Marhattas in 1803. 0" H.) 
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Oattack, the most important town in the above district, 
mid the capital of the province, is situated in 20° 23' N. 
lat. and 85° 55' E. long, on 'the tongue of land where the 
ilahdnadi first bifurcates, throwing off the Katjurf on its 
southern and the Binipa on its northern bank. Cattack 
city formed one of the five royal strongholds of ancient 
Orissa, and was founded by a warlike prince who reigned 
from 953 to 961. Its native kings protected it from the 
rivers bj^ a masonry embankment several miles long, built 
of enormous blocks of hewn stone, and in some places 25 
feet high. A fortress defended the north-west corner of the 
town, and was captured by the English from the Mar- 
hattfis in October 1803. It is now abandoned as a place of 
defence. The city has long been the cominercial and 
administrative headquarters of Orissa; it is connected 
with False Point harbour by the Eendrapdrii Canal. The 
High Level Canal, at present in course of construction, 
will open out inland communication between it and Cal- 
cutta. In 1825 the town contained 6512 houses, and a 
population of about 40,000. Population in 1872, 50,878, 
viz., Hindus, 40,849 ; iluhammadams, 7436 ; Christians, 
1963 ; others, 625. (w. w. H.) 

CATTARO, the chief to^vn of a circle in the Austrian - 
kingdom of I)almatia, situated on a narrow ledge between 
the mountains of ilontenegro and the Bocca di Cattaro, a 
winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic. It is strongly 
fortified towards both the sea and land, — towards the sea 
by the fortress of Castelnuovo, at the mouth of the gulf, 
and towards land more especially by the Castle of San 
Oiovanui on the heights ; the long lines of wall from this 
castle to the town form a striking feature in the landscape. 
The town is the seat of a Catholic bishop, and contains a 
small cathedral, a Catholic collegiate church, and several 
convents ; but the population is largely Slavonic, and the 
Greek Church is almost on a level with the Latin. The 
trade is comparatively restricted, and but little advantage is 
taken of the gulf esceptfor thefisheries. The principalarticle 
of export is dried flesh or castradina. Population, 3600. 

Cattaro is probably to he identified tvith the Roman Ascrivium (or 
Ash-oimm ) ; but it does not appear under anything like its present 
name till the 10th centurj", when it is described by Constantinus 
PorphyrogenittLs as Dehatera. In tlie reign of Basil the Macedo- 
nian (SyT-SSfH it was captured by the Saracens ; but it afterwards 
maintained itself as a more or less independent republic till 1419, 
when from fear of the Turks it accepted the protection and dominion 
of Venice. In the following centuries it was several time.s besieged 
by the enemies of Venice ; and in 1563 and 166? it was nearly 
■destroyed by earthquakes. By the peace of Campo-Formio it passed 
to .lustria ; but in 1 305. by the peace of Presburg, it was assigned to 
Italy, and in 1310 it imited with the Prencli empire. Its restora- 
tion to .-Vustria did not take place till 1814. See Tozer, EigTilands 
of Turkey, 1869 ; Saiurday Review, ilarch 1876. 

CATTERMOLE, Geoege (1800-1868), an English 
painter, chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dickleburgh, 
near Diss, Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of sixteen 
he began working as an architectural and topographical 
draughtsman ; afterwards he contributed designs to he 
engraved in the annuals then so fashionable and popular; 
thence he progressed into water-colour painting, becoming 
an associate of the Water-Colour Society in 1822, and a full 
member in 1833. In 1851 he withdrew from active con- 
ueetion with this society, and with the practice of water- 
colour painting, and took to oil-colouring. His most fertile 
period was between 1833 and 1851. In 1855, as an 
exhibitor in the British Fine Art section of the Great 
Exhibition in Paris (water-colour branch), he received one 
of the five first-class gold medals awarded to British painters. 
He also enjoyed x^rotessional honours in Amsterdam and in 
Belgium. He died on the 24th July 1868. Among his 
leading works are The IMurder of the Bishop of Liege (15th 
century), The Armourer relating the Story of the Sword, 
The Assassination of the Piegent Murray by Hamilton of 
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Bothwellhaugh, and (in oil) A Terrible Secret. He was 
largely employed by publishers, illustrating the WaverUy 
ffovels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev 
Richard Cattermole (his scenes from the wars of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads in this series are among his best en'^aved 
works), and many other volumes besides. He is stated to 
have been “unsettled in his habits, and uncertain in 
engagements.” Cattermole was a painter of no inconsider- 
able gifts, and of great facility in picturesque resource ; ha 
was defective in solidity of form and texture, and in realism 
or richness of colour. He excelled in rendering scenes of 
chivalry, of medievalism, and generally of tha romantic 
aspects of the past Indeed, his faculty in this way mi"ht 
almost be compared — though on a considerably lower level, 
and with less of the spell of originality — to that of Walter 
Scott Just as Scott was fading from the region of mecliteval 
romanticism in letters, Cattermole entered upon it in fine art 

CATTI, or Ch-ATTI, a powerful and warlike German 
nation, who, though defeated by Drusus, Germanicus, and 
other Roman generals, were never wholly subjugated, till in 
the 4th century they disappeared among the Franks. They 
inhabited a district extending from the Weser on the E. to 
the Rhine on the W., and bounded on the S. by the Agri 
Decumates. They thus occupied about the same position 
as the modern Hesse— though their territory was more ex- 
tensive, and included also part of Nor£h-W'’e3tera Bavaria, 
— and the name Hesse is probably the same as Chatli. 
They lived in a communistic society, hut possessed several 
towns, of which the chief was Mattmin, now Maden. 

CATTLE, a term appbed to the various races of 
domesticated animals belonging to tha genus Boi, known 
also as 0.xeD, They have been divided into two primary 
groups, the humped cattle or zebus {Bos indicus) of India 
and Africa, and the straight-backed cattle {Bos taunts), 
which are common everywhere. By many naturalists these 
groups have been regarded as mere races of the same 
species, and it is a w’ell-ascertained fact that the ofispring 
arising from the crossing of the humped and unhumped 
cattle are completely fertile ; but the differences in their 
osteology, configuration, voice, and habits are such as to 
leave Mttle doubt of their specific distinctness. Oxen 
appear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animak, as they undoubtedly were among the most 
important agents in the growfih of early civilization. They 
are mentioned in the oldest written records of the Hebrew 
and Hindu peoples, and are figured on Egyptian monuments 
raised 2000 years before the Christian era ; while the 
remains of domesticated specimens have been found in the 
Swiss lake-dwellings along with the stone implements and 
other records of Neolithic man. In infant communities an 
individual’s wealth was measured by the number and size 
of his herds — Abram, it is said, was rich in cattle; — and 
oxen for a long period formed, as they still do among many 
Central African tribes, the favourite medium of e.xclunge 
between nations. After the introduction of a metal coinage 
into ancient Greece, the former method of exchange was 
commemorated by stamping the image of an ox on the new 
money ; while the same custom has left its mark on the 
languages of Europe, as is seen in the Latin word “pecunia 
and the English “ pecuniary,” derived from “ pecus,” cattla 
The value attached to cattle in ancient times is further 
shown by the Bull figuring among the signs of the zodiac, 
in its worship by the ancient Egyptians under the title of 
Apis ; in the veneration which has always been paid to it ■ 
by the Hindus, according to whose sacred legends it nas 
the first animal created by the three divinities who wera 
directed by the supreme Deity to furnish the earth with 
animated beings ; and in the important part it was made 
to play in Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindos 
were not allowed to shed the blood of the ox, and the 
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Egyptians could only do so iu sacrificing to their gods. 
Both Hindus and Jews were forbidden, in their sacred 
writings, to muzzle it when treading out the corn ; and to 
destroy it wantonly was considered a public crime among 
the Boinaus, punishable with exile. 

The domestic cattle of Europe, of which there are at 
least fifteen British, and a considerably larger number of 
Continental breeds, have been, according to Professors 
Mlsson and Riitimeyer, who have specially studied this 
subject, derived from at least three distinct species or 
races — Bos primigeniiis, Bos longifrons, and Eos jrontosiis. 
Tlie first of these, the Urus, would seem, from its remains, 
to have been domesticated among the Swiss lake-dwellers, — 
abounding then, and down to historic times, in the wild 
state, throughout the forests of Europe. Cmsar describes 
it as existing, in his time, in the Hercynian Forest, in size 
almost as largo as an elephant, but with the form and colour 
of a bull ; and it is mentioned by Heberstein so late as the 
16th century as still a favourite beast of chase. The name 
Urus, applied to it by the Homans, is derived from Ur, a 
root common to the Indo-European languages, and signify- 
ing original, primitive ; and may be traced in the Thur of 
Poland, Sticr of the Germans, and the Latin Taurus, as 
also in various names of places, as the Canton of Uri, 
Thuringian Forest, Turin, and Tours. The Urus was 
characterized by its flat or slightly concave forehead, its 
straight occipital- ridge, and the peculiar curvature of its 
horns. Its immense size may be gathered from the fact 
that a skull in the British Museum, found near Atlioll in 
Perthshire, measures 1 yard in length, while the .span of 
the horn cores is 3 feet G inches. Several breeds of cattle, 
as the Friesland of the Continent, and the Pembroke of 
]2ngland, are .supposed to have sprung from this source ; 
while the so-called wild cattle of Bi-itain (Bos (auvus, 
var. Scoticus) make the nearest approach, according to 
lliitimeyer, of living forms to the Urus. This breed is 
of a white colour, e.xcept the tips of the horns, which are 
dark, and the ears and muzzle, which are either black or 
brownish red. Uniformity in colour, however, is secured 
by the slaughter of all calves which differ from the pure 
type. British wnld cattle now exist only in Cadzow Forest, 
Chillinghain Park, Lyme Park, and Chartley, in all of which 
they are strictly preserved. The purest bred are those of 
Chillingham — a park which was in existence in the 13th 
century. These have red ears with brownish muzzle, and 
show all the characteristics of wild animals. According to 
Mr Hindmarsh, who obtained his information from the 
proprietor, “ they hide their young, feed in the night, 
basking or sleeping during the day ; they are fierce when 
pressed, but, generally speaking, very timorous, moving off 
on the appearance of any one even at a great distance.” 
The bulls engage in fierce contest for the leadership of the 
herd, and the wounded are set upon by the others and 
killed ; thus few bulls attain a great age, and even those, 
when they grow feeble, are gored to death by their fellows. 
The svhite cattle of Cadzow are very similar to those of 
Chillingham in their habits, but being confined to a narrow 
area are less wdld. They still form a considerable herd, but 
of late years, it has been stated, they have all become polled 
It is probable, as Sir Walter Scott used to maintain, that 
Cadzow and Chillingham are but the extremities of what, 
in nider times, was a continuous forest, and that the white 
cattle are the remnants of those herds of “ tauri sylve.stres ” 
described by early Scottish writers as abounding in the 
forests of Caledonia, and to which Scott evidently refers in 
the following lines : — ■ 

“ Miglitiest of .'ll! tlio beasts of ebaso 
That roam iu woody Caledon, ^ 

Crashing the forest in his race, 

The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 
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It is still a matter of controvensy whether these wild 
cattle are the unsubdued, although degenerate, descendants 
of the mighty Urus, or merely the offspring of a domestic 
breed run wild, which have' reverted somewhat to the 
ancient type. Their comparatively small size, and their 
evident tendency to vary in colour, seem to point out the 
latter as the more probable vietv. A breed similar to the 
Chillingham cattle existed in Wales in the 10th century, 
being white, with red ears ; and 'W'ol.sh chroniclers relate 
how on one occasion a Prince of Wales demanded, as com- 
pensation for certain injuries, 100 white or loO black 
cattle, and how also the anger of King John was at one 
time appeased by a gift of 1400 of the white variety,— 
showdng that the latter were numerous, and sufficiently 
under control to he collected and conveyed from one part 
of the country to another, also that they were more highly 
valued than the black cattle, — iu short, that they existed 
at that time as a domesticated breeA According to 
Professor 'Low (Domesticated Animals of the British Islands), 
this Welsh breed existed under domestication, in a com- 
paratively pure state, in Pembrokeshire at the beginning 
of the present century. As the wild cattle of Britain are 
prevented, by rigorous selection, from deviating fiom 
their present colour, it is impossible to assert that the 
ancient Urus was mainly white, although Darwin (Animals 
and Blanis under Domestication) has brought forward 
some facts to .show that domestic cattle run wild seem to 
have a slight tendency to revert in that direction. 
Immense herds of wild dxeii in the Ladrone Islands are 
described iu Anson’s Yoyarjes as “ being milk-white, 
except tue ears, which are generally black ; ” and in the 
southern districts of the Falkland Islands, where cattle, 
introduced from La Plata, have run wild for at least a 
century, they are “ white, with their feet, or whole hc-ad, 
or only their ears, black.” 

Bos longifrons, according to Nilsson, existed in the wild 
state in Sweden ; hut lliitimeyer holds that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that it ever existed otherwise 
than domesticated in Central Europe. It seems to have 
been the most common race of domestic cattle among the 
ancient lake-dwellers, and several of the existing Swiss 
breeds are believed to be derived from it. Bomains of the 
same race are found in Britain associated with those i f tlio 
elephant and rhinoceros, and there is little doubt that 
Cajsar found large domestic herds of tins kind on Ids 
arrival in Britain, and that these supplied food to the 
Koman legions. Professor Ow-en regards it as the original 
of our Welsh and Highland cattle. Bos longifrons w’as 
smaller than the ordinary breeds now' existing, and had 
short horns. Whether it is to be regarded as originally a 
wild European species, w'hich Neolithic man succeeded in 
domesticating, or merely as a domestic race introduced by 
settlers from the East, as many on philological grounds 
suppose, it has undoubtedly had a very cousideruble 
inlluence in the formation of our existing breeds. 

Bosfrontosus was somewhat larger than B. longip-ons, 
with which it coe.xisted in certain districts of Scandinavia. 
Its remains are found chiefly in the lake-dwellings of the 
Bronze period, although occurring sparingly in those of 
earlier date. They have also been found in Irish cran- 
noges; and Nilsson regards it as the progenitor of the 
present mountain cattle of Norway. 

The breeds and sub-breeds produced from those ancient 
r.aces are exceedingly numerous. “In Britain, says^ouatt, 
“ they are almost as various as the soil of the diffeient 
districts, or the fancies of the breeders.” lliis ^aiictj may 
in some degree be attributable to their being the descend- 
ants, in all probabilit)', of more tlian one species, to 
slight differences in the climate and pasturage of different 
districts, or to the sudden appearance of wh.at D.arwin has 
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termed “spontaneous variations ; ” but it is beyond doubt 
mainly due to the long-continued and careful selection of 
the breeder. The British forms, a detailed account of 
which will be found under the article Agkicultuke, voL 
i. p. 387, may be conveniently arranged in three classes : — 
(1.) Polled Cattle, an artificial variety which may be 
produced in any breed by selection ; thus the polled cattle 
of Galloway had small horns so late as the middle of the 
last century, but by only breeding with bulls of the 
shortest horns, the grandfather of the present earl of 
Selkirk succeeded in entirely removing those appendages ; 
(2.) Shovt-horned Cattle, the descendants of Bos longifrons, 
represented in greatest purity by the Welsh and Highland 
cattle, and probably differing little from the cattle found 
in Britain from the Polished Stone age to the end of the 
Koman period ; these were afterwards driven with their 
masters from the open country to the hilly districts, 
before the Saxon invaders, who probably brought with 
them (3.) the Long-horned Cattle, larger than the preceding, 
and of a red and white colour-, which have given rise to 
those breeds of cattle that now occupy the less elevated 
and more fertile tracts of England. Those Saxon cattle 
may be- regarded as representing the primigeniua type. 
The long and short horned varieties, however, interbreed 
freely, so that in many of our breeds the two types are 
inextricably mixed. 

Of Continental forms the Hungarian is conspicuous from 
its great size, and the extent of its horns, which often 
measure 5 feet from tip to tip. The cattle of Friesland, 
Jutland, and Holstein form another large breed, and these, 
it is said, were introduced by the Goths into Spain, thus 
becoming the progenitors of the enormous herds of wild 
cattle which now roam over the Pampas of South America. 
The latter, it is alleged by Spanish writers, have all sprung 
from seven cows and a bull brought from Andalusia to the 
city of Assuncion in Paraguay, about the year 1556. 
They are widely spread over the plains of that continent, 
but are most numerous in the temperate districts of 
Paraguay and La Plata — a fact which bears out the view 
taken by Darwin, that our oxen are the descendants of 
species originally inhabiting a temperate climate. E.vcept 
in greater uniformity of colour, which is dark-reddish 
brown, the Pampas cattle have deviated but little from the 
Andalusian type. They roam in great herds in search of 
pasture, under the leadership of the strongest bulls, and 
avoid man, who hunts them chiefly for the value of their 
hides, of which enormous numbers are exported annually 
from Buenos Ayres. They are, however, readily reclaimed ; 
the wildest herds, according to Professor Low, being often 
domesticated in a month, These cattle have hitherto been 
chiefly valued for their hides, and as supplying animal food 
to the inhabitants, who only use the choicest parts ; but 
lately attempts have been made, and with considerable 
success, to export the beef in a preserved state to Europe. 
Altliough the South American cattle have thus sprung from 
a single European breed— that continent possessing no 
indigenous species of taurine Bovidce, they have already 
given rise to many well-marked varieties, as the polled 
cattle of Paraguay, the hairless breed of Colombia, and that 
most monstrous of existing breeds, the Natas, two herds of 
which Darwin saw on the banks of the Plata, and which he 
describes as “ bearing the same relation to other cattle as 
bull or pug dogs do to other dogs.” Cattle have been 
introduced by the colonists into Australia and New Zealand, 
where they are now found in immense herds, leading a 
semi-wild existence on the extensive “ runs ” of the 
settlers. The Hottentots and Kaflres possess several 
valuable breeds, as the Hamaqua and Bechwana cattle, the 
latter with horns which sometimes measure over 13 feet 
from tip to tip along the curvature. The cattle of those 


semi-barbarous South Africans appear to be among the 
most intelligent of their kind,— certain of them, known as 
hackleys, having been trained to watch the flocks, preventing 
them from straying beyond fixed limits, and protecting 
them from the attacks of wild beasts and from robber^ 
They are also trained to fight, and are said to rush into 
battle with the spirit of a war-horse. 

Oxen, especially in Britain, have come to be regarded 
as dull and stupid animals, but this is only true of such 
breeds as are reared solely for fattening and kiilinf'. The 
wild cattle of Chillingham, and the semi-wild herds that 
abound on the plains of South America, show no lack of 
sagacity in avoiding threatened danger, or in combining 
to meet a common foe ; while the hackley of the Kaffres 
shows how susceptible they are of education. Wherever, 
indeed, the ox is employed as a beast of burden or of 
draught, and it is so in most countries, its intelligence is 
scarcely inferior to that of the horse, while it surpasses the 
latter in docility and in the patient endurance of toil. In 
the south-west of England the Devonshire cattle are 
largely employed in husbandry, and the greater attention 
which has consequently been bestowed upon them has 
been amply rewarded in the superior docility and intelli- 
gence of the breed. Among the Swiss mountains there are 
herds of cows, whose leaders are adorned with bells, the 
ringing of which keeps the cattle together, and guides the 
herdsman to their pasture grounds. The wearing of the 
bells has come to be regarded as an honourable distinction 
by the cows, and no punishment is felt so keenly as the 
loss of them, the culprit giving expression to her sense of 
degradation by the most piteous lowings. 

The period of gestation in the cow is nine months, \Yhen 
she usually produces a single calf j occasionally, however, 
two are born, and when these are of different sexes, the 
female is almost invariably barren, and is known as a 
“ free-martin,” that is, a cow free for fattening, from the 
Scotch word “ mart,” signifying a fattened ox. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the services rendered by 
the ox to the human race. Living, it ploughs its owner’s 
land and reaps his hai-vest, carries his goods or himself, 
guards his property, and, as has been seen, even fights his 
battles, while its udders, which under domestication have 
been enormously enlarged, yield him at aU seasons a copious 
supply of milk. When dead, its flesh forms a chief source 
of animal food ; its bones are ground into manure or turned 
into numerous articles of use or ornament; its skin is 
made into leather, its ears and hoofs into glue ; its hair is 
mi.xed with mortar; and its horns are cut and moulded 
into spoons and other useful articles. 

Humped cattle are found in greatest perfection in India, 
but they extend eastward to Japan and westward to the 
African Niger. They differ from the European fornis not 
only in the fleshy protuberance on the shoulders, but in the 
number of sacral vertebrie, in the character of their 
voice, which has been described as “ grunt-like,” and also 
in their habits; “they seldom,” says Mr Blytli, “seek 
the shade, and never go into the w-ater and there stan 
knee-deep like the cattle of Eurojoe.” They now exist onl^y 
in the domesticated state, and appear to have been brought 
under the dominion of man at a very remote period, all the 
representations of the ox on such ancient sculptures as 
those in the caves of Elephanta being of the huinped or 
zebu form. There are several breeds of the zebu, tie 
finest occurring in the northern provinces of India, n here 
they are used for riding, — carrying, it is said, a man at e 
rate of six miles an hour for fifteen houra. White bii s 
are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and when t ^ej 
have been dedicated to Siva, by the branding of his niiuge 
upon them, they are thenceforth relieved from all laboun 
They go without molestation wherever they choose, on 
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may be seeu about Eastern bazaars helping themselves to 
whatever dainties they prefer from the stalls of the 
faithful. See AGEtcuLTOKE, vol. i. p. 387. (j. gi.) 

CATTOLIGA, a town of Sicily, in the ijrovinee of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles north-west of the town of that 
name. In the vicinity there are extensive deposits of 
sulphur and rock salt. Population, C380. 

CATULLUS, C. VjXLEIiius, one of the most brilliant 
and original among Latin authors, belongs to the Ciceronian 
age, and is one of the two poets whose works adorn and 
illustrate the last years of the Eoman republic. Our 
knowledge of his life is almost entirely derived from his 
own writings. The few statements concerning him which 
have been received on external evidence require to 
be confirmed or corrected by reference to allusions con- 
tained in these writings. The most important of these 
external evidences arc the statements of Jerome, in 
the continuation of the Eusebian Chronicle, under the year 
87 B.c. ; “Gains Valerius Catullus, scribtor lyricus Veronte 
nascitur,” and, under 57 n.c. ; “ Catullus xxx. aetatis anno 
Eomm moritur.” Questions have been raised, and variously 
answered, in regard to the correctness both of the names 
assigned to the poet, and of the dates of hLs birth and death 
given in these passages. Although he ajjpears to speak of 
himself in his poems only by the name of Catullus, there is 
no controversy as to the Gentile name, Valerius. >Suetonius, 
in his Life of Julius Cu’sar (ch. 73), mentions the poet by 
the names “ Valerium Catullum.” Other persons who had 
the coijnoinen Catullus belonged to the Valerian gens. 
Among these, the best known is M. Valerius Catullus 
dlessalinus, one of the Delalores in the reign of Domitian, 
and one of the personages introduced in the famous scene 
at the Alban Villa of the emperor, described in the fourth 
satire of Juvenal : — • 

“ Et cum inortifcro prudens Veiento Catullo.” 

The testimony of inscriptions shows, further, that this 
name was common in the native province of Catullus, and 
belonged to other inhabitants of Verona, besides the poet 
and his family (Schwabe, Queesliones Catullianm, p. 27). 
Scliolars are still divided in opinion as to whether his 
\ircenoTiwi was Gains or Quintus. In the best ^MSS. the 
volume is called simply Catiilli Veroiiensis liber, and this is 
the title which his English editor. Prof, Eobinsoii Ellis, 
adopts. For the name Gains we have the undoubted 
testimony, not oidy of Jerome, which rests on the much 
earlier authority of )Suetoniu3, but also that of Apuleius, 
In support of the second, a passage is quoted from the 
Naliiral History of Pliny (xxxvii. 6, 81), where in some 
editions the prmnomen Q. is prefixed to the name. The 
Q. is, however, omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
pa-ssages of the same author the poet is spoken of as 
“ Catullus VeronensLs.” The mistake is supposed to have 
arisen from a confusion with Q. Catulus, tho colleague of 
Marius in the Cirnbric War, himself also the author of 
lyrical poems. Tho only other ground in favour of adopting 
the latter name is a conjectural emendation of Scaligcr in 
the 67th poem (line 12), where he changes the quite of the 
MSS. into “ Quinte.” Though a question on which such 
eminent scholars as Mommsen, Haupt, L. ItIUller, and 
apparently Mr Ellis, take one side, while Schwabe, W. S. 
Teufiel, and Mr Munro {Journal of Philoloyi/, iii.) take 
the other, can scarcely be considered absolutely settled, 
yet the arguments adduced by Schwabe and Mr Munro 
for accepting the authority of Jerome and Apuleius seem 
difficult to answer. A more important question is raised 
concerning the dates of the poet’s birth and death. It 
is quite certain, from allusions contained in the poems, 
that the date of his death given by Jerome (57 n.c.) is 
wrong, and that Catullus survived the second consulship 
of Pompey (55 B.c,) {cf. Iv. G, cxiii. 2), and was present in 
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August of the following year at the prosecution of Vatinius 
by Licmius Calvus [cf liii.) From the allusion in 

111 * 

“Per eonsuliitmn perieiut Vatinius,’' 

it was assumed, till the appearance in 1802 of Schwabe’s 
Quusstiones Catulliance, that Catullus must have lived to 
witness the consulship bestowed on Vatinius in the end of 
47 B.C. This consideration induced Lachmann to fix on 
77 B.c. instead of 87 b.c. as the date of tho poet’s birth. 
It has, however, been shown by Schwabe, and is now 
generally admitted, that the line “ Per consulatum,” &c., 
refers to the fact that Vatinius, after being prmtor in 55 
B.c,, was in the habit of boasting of the certainty of his 
attaining the consulship, as Cleopatra was in the habit of 
confirming her most solemn declarations by appealing to 
her hope of one day administering justice in the Capitol 
{cf. Haupt. “ Qmestiones Catulliance,” contained in vol. i 
of his Opuscula.. 1875). We have thus certain evidence 
that Catullus lived till the month of August 54 b.c., but 
there is no allusion in his poems to any event of a later 
date than the prosecution of Vatinius. Some of the poems 
(as xxxvii, and lii.) may very probably have been written 
during his last illness. He seems to have lived just long 
enough to collect his works together, to dedicate them to 
Cornelius Nepos, and to see his 

“Icpidum novum libellum 

Arido modo pumice e.xpolitum.” 

If he died in 54 b.c. or early in 53 b.c. there must be a 
further error either in the first or the second of Jerome’s 
statements. Catullus must either have been born later than 
87 B.c. or have lived to a greater ago than thirty. Tho 
difficulty in regard to the first supposition is that it increases 
the disproportion between the ages of the poet and his 
mistress Clodia, who must have been born about 94 B.c. 
But as ho was supplanted in her afi’ections by a still 
younger man, M. Cmlius Eufus, who appears for a time 
to have been equally infatuated by her, and as Cicero 
in his defence of Cmlius describes her as one “ qum 
etiam aleret adolescentes et parsimoniam patrum suis 
sumptibus sustcntarct” {Fro M. C<elio, ch. xvi. 1), 
this difficulty is not a serious objection to the date. 
Catullus is described by Ovid, in true keeping with all the 
characteristics of his poetry, as “ hedera juvenilia cinctu.s 
Tempora” {Amor., iii. 9, 61); and this description seems 
more applicable to a man who dies in_his thirtieth year than 
to one who dies three or four years later. Further, the 
age at which a man dies is more likely to be accurately 
remembered than the particular date either of his death or 
of his birth. The common practice of recording the ages 
of the deceased in sepulchral inscriptions must have 
rendered a mistake less likely to occur in that respect, than 
in respect of tho consulship in which he was born. Other 
instances can be given of the carelessness of Jerome in 
respect to dates, and Mr Munro gives a probable explana- 
tion of the mistake in the confusion between the first and 
the la.st of the four consulships of Cinna.^ It seems, there- 
fore, on the whole most likely that the words “ xxx. adatis 
anno" arc correct, and that Catullus was born in 84 b.c., 
in the consulship of Cm Papirius Carbo II. and L. Cornelius 

Cinua IV. . , 

'fhe statement that he was bom at Verona is confirmed 
by passages in Ovid and Martial. Pliny the elder, who 
was born at Como, .speaks of Catullus in tho preface to fiia 
Natural History, as his “countryman” (conterraneus), 
and the poet speaks of Verona as his home, or at least his 
temporary residence, in more than one (Iavii, , 

Ixviii. 27, XXXV. 3) ; and in mentioning the Iranspadani 

> Tlii.s is also .suggested as po.ssiblo by Schwabe, who, however, pre- 
fers adlieriug to the data 87 B.c. 
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among the other inhabitants of Italy, he adds the words 
“ nt meos quoque attingain” (xxxviii. 13). 

His occasional residence in his native place is further 
attested by the statement of Suetonius {Julius Ctesar, 73), 
that “ Julius Ccesar accepted the poet’s apology for 1^ 
scurrilous verses upon him, invited him to dine with him 
on the same day, and continued his intimacy with his 
father as before.” As this incident could only have 
happened during the time that Julius Coesar was Pro- 
consul, the scene of it must have been in the Cisalpine 
province, and at the house of the poet’s father, in or near 
Verona. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have 
been written after Caesars iuva.sion of Britain, so that this 
interview probably took place in the winter of 55-54 B.C; 
The fact that his father was the host of the great pro- 
consul, and lived on terms of intimacy with him, justifies 
the inference, that he was,- in wealth and rank, one of the 
principal men of the province, an inference confirmed by 
the social position which Catullus himself assumed in 
Rome, and by his enjoyment of property independent of 
his father {cf. poems x.xxi. and :div.) during his father’s 
lifetime. The only other important statement concerning 
the poet’s life which rests on external authority is that of 
Apuleius, that the real name of the Lesbia of the poems 
was Clodia. One other statement, not concerning the 
poet’s life, but concerning the reputation which he enjoyed 
after his death, is given in the Life of Alliens by Cornelius 
Nepos (12, 4). It is to the effect that he regarded Lucretius 
aud Catullus as the two greatest poets of his own time. 

The volume of poems which Catullus collected and 
published before his death consists of 116 pieces, varying 
in length from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them 
being, however, short pieces, written in some lyric or 
iambic, or in elegiac metre. These poems are not arranged 
either in chronological order or in accordance with the 
character of the topics with which they deal. The only 
principle which seems to have guided the author in his 
arrangement was that of placing the longer poems, of a less 
personal and fugitive character, in the middle of the 
volume, while the first part contained those written in lyric 
or iambic metres, and the latter part consisted entirely of 
verses written in the elegiac metre, ilany of the last treat 
of the same topics and refer to the same persons as those 
forming the subject of the short poems at the beginning of 
the volume. The elegiac, as well as the phalecian and 
iambic metres, were employed by him as the vehicle both 
of his tenderest and his bitterest feelings. Though no 
chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enables us to determine the occasions on which many of 
the poems were written, and the order in which they 
followed one another. They give a very vivid image of 
various phases of the poet’s life, and of the strong feelings 
with which persons and things affected him. They throw 
much light also on the social life of Rome and of the 
provincial towns of Italy in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the second civil war. Apart from their poetic 
charm, they thus possess the interest of bringing vividly 
before us some aspects of one of the most critical 
epochs in the history of the ancient world. In this 
respect they may be compared with the letters of Cicero, 
which record the impression produced by the same time on 
a man of similar susceptibility of feeling and keenness 
of apprehension, but of character and pursuits as far 
removed as possible from those of the provincial poet, who 
modestly contrasts the, greatness of the “most eloquent of 
the descendants of Romulus” with his own humble 
pretensions. 

The poems extend over a period of seven or eight years, 
from 61 or 62 till 54 B.c. Among the earliest are those 
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which record the various stages of the author’s passion for 
Lesbia. It is in connection with this passion that he is 
generally mentioned, or alluded to, by the later Roman 
poets, such as Propertius, Ovid, Juvenal, and- Martial 
The real name of Lesbia, as we learn from Apuleius, was 
Clodia. The admiration which Catullus felt for the great 
Lesbian poetess, which is clearly indicated by the imitation 
of her language in his olst and 62d poems, affords an 
obvious e.xplanation of the Greek name which he gave to 
his Roman mistress. After the exhaustive examination of 
the subject by Schwabe, it may be regarded as certain that 
she rvas the notorious sister of Publius Clodius Pulcher, the 
ySowTTts who plays an important part in the drama of Cicero’s 
fortunes, brought before us in the first three books of the 
Lelters lo Alliens , — the “Palatina Medea,” whose character 
stands out so prominently in the speech Pro Geelio , — the 
“ quadrantaria Clyternnestra,” as she was called by her 
lover Crelius {Quiiililian, viii. 6, 23), in reference to the 
suspicion she incurred of having poisoned her husband, 
Q. Metellus Celer (consul, GO B.c.) in 59 b.c. {cf. Munro, 
Journal of Philology, iiL) In the year 56 she charged il. 
Crelius Rufus, after tiring of him, as she had of Catullus, 
with an attempt to poison her. It v/as in defence of him 
that Cicero described the spell she exercised over young 
men, in language which might have been applied to her 
previous relations with the youthful poet, as well as those 
with the youthful orator and politician. 

It may probably have been on hearing of this defence, 
that Catullus, whose feelings had by that time changed from 
passionate devotion to scornful animosity, wrote the short 
poem (xlviii.) Lisertissime Poiauli nepolum, which asso- 
ciates his name with the great orator of the age. Poems 
concerning Lesbia occur both among the earliest and the 
latest of those contained in the series. They record the 
various stages of passion through which Catullus passed, 
from absolute devotion and a secure sense of returned 
affection, through the various conditions of distrust and 
jealousy, attempts at renunciation, and short-lived “amoris 
integrationes,” through the “odi et amo” state, and the 
later state of savage indignation against both Lesbia 
and his rivals, and especially against C.x*lius Rufus, till he 
finally attains, not without much suffering and loss, the 
last state of scornful indifference. Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written 
in the happiest vein, are ii. and iil {Passer, ddicim nece 
puellas and Lugete, 0 Veneres Cupidinesque), and v. and 
vii. 'The 8th, Miser Calulle, desinas ineplire, perhaps the 
most beautiful of them all, expresses the first awakening of 
the poet to a sense of her unworthiness, before the gentler 
have given place to the fiercer feelings of his nature. Hi? 
final renunciation is sent in a poem written after his return 
from the East, with a union of imaginative and scornful 
power, to his two butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi., Fan cl 
Aureli, comites Catulli), who, to judge by the way Catullus 
writes of them, appear to have been hangers on upon him, 
who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they receive 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputa- 
tions on his character {cf. xv., xvL, xviiL, x.xiii.) _ 

The intrigue of Cmlius Rufus with Lesbia began m o 
or 58 B.C. {of. Schwabe, Quasi. Catulli, p. 66). 
probably in the earher stages of this liaison that the o 
poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, a 
the time living at Verona, and grieving for the re^f“^ 
death of his brother in the Troad,,had heard 
infidelity, and, in consideration of her previous faith ess 
ness in his favour, was not inclined to resent it very 
warmly — 

“Kara verecundai furta ferenius herce. 

Two other poems in the series express the grief whic 
Catullus felt for the death of his brother — one, the 
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•composed at the same time as the 68th, and addressed to the 
orator Hortensius, who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, 
•called Hortalus or Ortalus, and sent to him along with the 
Covia Berenices (Ixvi.), a translation of a famous elegy of 
Callimachus. The other poem referring to this event (ci.) 
must have been composed some years later, probably in 56 
B.C., when Catullus visited his brother’s tomb in the Troad, 
on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 and 57 n.c. 
most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her numerous lovers 
must have been written (e.r/., xx.vvii,, xxxix., Ixix., Ixxii., 
Ixxvii., Ixxix., xc., <fec.) Some, too, of the poems expres- 
sive of his more tender feelings to her, such as viii. and 
ixxvi., 

“ Sliser Catulle, deaiuas ineptire,” , 

•and 

“Siqua rccordanti benefaota priora voluptas,” 

belong also to these years ; and among the poems written 
either during this period or perhaps in the early and happier 
years of his liaison, some of the most charming of his 
shorter pieces, expressing the affection for his young 
friends Verauuius and Eabullus (ix., xii., xiii.), may be 
included. 

In the year 57 the routine of his life was for a short 
time broken, by his accompanying the Propnetor, C. 
Memmius, the friend to whom Lucretius dedicates his great 
poem, as one of his staff, to the province of Bithynia. 
The desire of seeing foreign lands, which was as strong a 
passion among cultivated Romans as among cultivated 
Englishmen of the present day, was probably the chief 
inducement to this temporary change of life, especially as 
Catullus had the prospect of gratifying this passion in 
•congenial society ; for the testimony of Cicero as well as 
of Lucretius shows that llemmius, whatever else he was, 
was a' man of some accomplishment in literature and 
poetry ; and among his younger companions, in the 
prrotor’s train, was his friend and brother-poet Ilolvius 
China (c/, x.) Some expressions in x., written shortly 
•after his return, imply that he had some hopes of bettering 
his fortunes by this absence from Romo, as humorous 
•complaints of poverty and debt (xiii., xxvi.) show that his 
ordinary means were insufficient for his mode of life. He 
frankly acknowledges the disappointment of these hopes, 
and still more frankly his disgust with his chief (x., xxviii.) 
•Some of the most charming and perfect among the shorter 
poeihs express the delight with which the poet changed 
the dulness and sultry climate of the province for the 
freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyage homo in his 
yacht, built for him at Amastris on the Euxino, and for 
the beauty and peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, which welcomed him homo “ wearied with foreign 
travel.” To this period and to his first return to Romo 
after his visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi., 
cl, iv., xxxl, and x., all showing by their freshness of feeling 
und vivid truth of expression the gain which the poet’s 
nature derived from his temporary escape from the passions, 
distractions, and animosities of Roman society. This 
happier vein is not to be traced in many of the poems 
which can be assigned to the years intervening between 
this time and the poet’s death. Two poems, written in a 
very genial and joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger 
friend Licinius Calvus (xiv. and 1.), who is ranked as second 
only to himself among the lyrical poets of the age, and 
whose youthful promise pointed him out as likely to become 
one of the greatest of Roman orators, may, indeed, with 
most probability bo assigned to these later years (xiv.) 
From the expression “ Odissem te odio Vatiniano,” in the 
third lino of xiv., it may bo inferred almost with certainty 
that the poem was written not earlier than December 
(the “ Saturnalia ”) of the year 56 n.c., as it was early in 
• that year, as wo learn from a letter of Cicero to his brother 
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Quintus (ii. 4, 1), that Calvus first announced his intention 
of prosecuting Vatinius. The short poem numbered liii, 
records an incident in connection with the actual prosecu- 
tion which occurred in August 54 n.c. The poems which 

have loft the greatest stain on the fame of Catullus those 

“ reforta contumeliis Ccesarw,” the licentious abuse of 
Mamurra, and probably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank con 
fessions, which posterity would willingly have let die — ■ 
were written in the last years of his life, under the 
influence of the bitterness and recklessness induced by his 
experience. The complaint expressed in poem xxxviii. — 

“!Malo est, Coniifici, tuo Ciitullo,” 
and one or two other short poems such as Hi. — 

“Quid est, Catulle 1 quid inoraris emori?” 

appear to bo expressive of his state of mind in his last 
illness. In the first of them we recognize the tender trust- 
fulness, in the last the “ sreva indignatio ” of his tempera- 
ment. There is a return of the old graciousness and 
playfulness of his nature in the dedication to Cornelius 
Nepos (1) — 

“ Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum,” 
which must have been written immediately before the 
publication of his volume. 

Of several of the more interesting among the minor 
poems, as, for instance, xvii., xxxiv., and xiv., we have 
no means of determining the date. Nor can it bo deter- 
mined with certainty whether the longer and more artistic 
pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — the 
Epithalamiuin in celebration of the marriage of Manlius 
Torquatus ; the 62d poem, written in imitation of the 
Einthalamia of Sappho “ Vesper adest : iuvenes, con- 
surgite;” the Adis, and the Epic Idyll representing the 
marriagq festival of Peleus and Thetis — belong to the 
earlier or the later period of the poet’s career. If the 
conjecture of Schwabe and other commentators is correct, 
that the person addressed in the first part of the 68th is 
the Manlius of the Ejnthalamium, and that the lines from 
3 to 8— 

“ N.aufragum ut eioctum .... pervigilat,” 

refer to the death of Junia, it would follow that the first 
Epithalamium was w'ritten some time before that poem, and 
thus belongs to the earlier time. We should be inclined 
to attach as much weight to the consideration that the 
ringing, cheerful notes of the poem proclaimed it to be the 
utterance of the unclouded dawn of his genius, before his 
nature was saddened and embittered by the two great griefs 
of his life — the faithlessness of his mistress and the death 
of his brother. The fact that the translation of Sappho, — 
“ Illo mi par esse deo videtur,” 

and the translation from Callimachus (Ixvi.), — 

“ Omnia qui rnagui dispe.vit lumina mtmdi,” 

belong to the earlier period might afford grounds for con- 
jecturing that the other poems not relating to personal 
topics, and written after the manner of Sappho or the 
Alexandrine poets, belonged to the same period. But 
the Attis and the Peleus and Thetis, although perhaps 
suggested by the treatment of the same or similar subjects 
in Greek authors, are executed with such power and 
originality as declare them to be products of the inost 
vigorous stage in the development of the poet s gbnius. 
That his genius came soon to maturity and did not need 
the ripening process of time and experience through which 
Homco attained to the perfection of his art, is a leason for 
hesitation in assigning any jiarticular time between 62 and 
5‘i B.o. for the composition of the Attis and of that pait of 
the Epithalaviium {“ Poliaco quond'am prognatae vertico 
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pinus ”) which deals with the main subject of the poem. 
But the criticism of Mr Munro in his edition of Lucretius, 
which shows similarities of expression, which cannot be 
mere casual coincidences, between the Ariadne-episode in 
the Epithalaininm of Catullus (from line 52 to 266) and 
the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of 
the Be rerum natura, in the winter of 55-54 n.c. There 
is no reason for supposing that Catullus could have had 
any access to that poem in the lifetime of Lucretius, and 
even if he were personally known to him and had been 
acquainted with his poem before its publication, the liberty 
which ancient poets assumed of using the thoughts and 
language of previous or contemporary writers could not 
have included the right of appropriating them before they 
saw the light. 

hlo ancient author has left a more vivid impression of 
himself on his writings than Catullus. Neither the Letters 
to Atticus of Cicero nor the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
afford more trustworthy indications of feeling and character. 
The interests which occupied his Hfe and inspired his 
poetry were limited to the passions and the purer pleasures 
of youth, such as friendly intercourse with men of con- 
genial and cultivated tastes, the enjoyment of outward 
nature and foreign travel, the cultivation of his art, and the 
study of the early Greek lyric and the later iilexandrino 
poets. Coming to Rome in early youth from a distant 
province, not at that time included within the limits of 
Italy, he lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
most intellectual activity and refinement, as well as of 
highest social and political eminence. Among those to 
whom his poems are addressed we find the, names of 
Hortensius, Cicero, and Cornelius Nepos, attesting the fact 
that his society was valued by older men of established 
reputation and graver pursuits. With Jlemmius he was 
at least on sufficiently intimate relations to form one of 
the members of his staff during the time of his provincial 
government. He lived on terms of affectionate friendship 
with Licinius Calvus, with Helvius Cinna, W'hose distinc- 
tion (whatever his real merits as a poet may have been) is 
attested in Virgil’s line — 

“Nam Deque adhuc Vario videor, nec dicere Cinna 
Cigna,” 

with Varus, in all probability the Quintilius Varus whose 
death Horace- laments to Virgil in the 24th ode of the first 
book, and other poets and men of letters contemporary 
with him. It is interesting to notice among those men- 
tioned as belonging to the circle of his younger friends, one 
who lived to become one of .the most eminent men as 
statesman, orator, and man of letters in the following 
generation, Asinius PoUio, characterized by Catullus as — 

“leporum 

“Disertus puer et facetiarmn.” — ^xii. 8. 

Catullus brought into this circle the genius of a great poet, 
the social vivacity of a vigorous nature, the simplicity and 
sincerity of an unambitious, and the wnrmth of an affec- 
tionate disposition. He betrays all the sensitiveness of 
the poetic temperament, but it is never the sensitiveness of 
vanity, for he is characterized by ‘ the modesty rather 
than , the self-confidence which accompanies genius, but 
the sensitiveness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship ' than the world 
either wants or cares to give in return. He shows'also in 
some of his lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined 
taste, intolerant of all boorishness, pedantry, affectation, 
and sordid ways of life. The passionate intensity of his 
temperament displays itself with similar strength in the 
outpourings of his animosity as of his love and affection. 

'■ It was. unfortunately, the fashion of the time to employ in 


the expression of these animosities a licence of speech and 
of imputation which it is difficult for men living under 
different social conditions to understand, still more difficult 
to tolerate. Cicero, in reference to such imputations says 
in his defence of Cmlius (ch. iii.) — “ Sunt ista maledicta 
pervulgata in omnes, quorum in adolescentia forma et 
species fuit liberalis ; ” and a few sentences later he says of 
this kind of maledictio, “ si petulantius iactatur, convicium. 
si facetius, urbanitas nominatur.” It is not easy to realize 
what the style of those scurrilities must have been, which' 
were “ more petulant” and “less urbane” than those of 
CatuUus. But the language of Cicero implies that they 
were' taken, and meant to be taken, merely as a /a(OH de 
2 )arler, and would not be regarded either by the objects of 
them or by those who read them as conveying the serious 
belief of the writer, illr Munro {Journal of Ehilology, iii.), 
has examined the 29th poem — 

“ Quis hoc potest viJere, quis potest pati," 

the longest and most important of the lampoons on Ciesar 
and Manmrra, and has shown with much learning and 
acuteness the motives and intention of Catullus in writing 
them. Hpd Julius Caesar really believed, as Suetonius- 
writing two hundred years afterwards says he did, that 
“ an eternal stigma had been cast upon him by the verses- 
concerning Mamurra,” we should scarcely apply the word 
magnanimity to his condonation of the ofl'ence. But these' 
verses survive as a memorial not of any scandal affecting 
Julius Caesar which could possibly have been believed by 
his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech which was- 
oue of the symptoms of the social and political disorganiza- 
tion of the age, of the jealousy with which the younger- 
members of the Bomau aristocracy, w’ho a little later fought 
on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascendency 
both of the “ father-in-law and the son-in-law,” and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration w'hich the frank and 
generous nature of Catullus underwent from the passions- 
which wasted and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the- 
year 60 n.c. till the death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are 
three marked divisions in this period, each with a distinct 
character of its own : the first represented by Lucretius- 
and Catullus, the second by Yirgil and Horace, the last by 
Ovid. Force and sincerity are the great characteristira- 
of the first period, maturity of art of the second, facility of 
the last. The educating influence of Greek art on thn 
Eoman mind was first fully experienced in the Ciceronian 
age, and none of his contemporaries wns so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. "With the susceptibility to art 
he combined a large share of the vigorous and genial 
qualities of the Italian race. Like most of his younger' 
contemporaries, the veiarepoi of w’hom Cicero speaks (Epist 
ad Atticum, vii. -2), he studied in the school of the 
Alexandrine poets, with w'hom the favourite subjects of art 
were the passion of love, and stories from the Greek 
mythology, which admitted of being treated in a spirit 
similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote 
the Coma Berenices, the 68th poem, '^vhich, after the- 
manner of the Alexandrines, interweaves the old tale of 
Protesilaus and Laodamia with the personal experiences 
of the poet himshlf, and the Epitkalamium of Peleus and 
Thetis, which combines . two pictures from the Greek 
mythology, -one of the secure happiness of marriage, the 
other of the passionate despair of love betrayed. In this 
last poem Catullus exercises a power of creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending that displayed in any of the 
extant poetry of Alexandria. We have no means of deter- 
mining what suggested the subject of the Attis to Catullus,. 



whether the previous treatment of the subject by some 
breek writer, some survival of the myth which he found still 
existing during his residence among the “Phrygii Campi ’’ 
or the growth of various forms of Eastern superstition 
aM fanaticism, at Eome, in the last age of the Republic. 
Whatever may have been its origin, it is the finest speci- 
men we possess, in either Greek or Latin literatoe, 
ot that kind of short poem more common in modern than 
ancient times, in which some situation or passion entirely 
alien to the writer, and to his own age, is realized with 
dramatic intensity. But the genius of CatuUus is, perhaps 
even happier in the direct expression of personal feehn^ 
than in artistic creation, or the reproduction of tales and 
situations from mythology. The warmth, intensity, and 
sincerity of his own nature are the sources of the inspira- 
tion in these poems. The most elaborate and one of the finest 
of them is the JS2nthalamiitm in honour of the marrian-e of a 
member of the old house of Manlius Torquatus with Junia 
(or, according to another reading, Vinia) Aurunculeia, written 
in the glyconic in combination with the pherecratean metre. 
To thm metre^ Catullus imparts a peculiar lightness and 
grace by making the trochee, instead of the spondee as 
in Horace's glyconics and pherecrateans, the first foot in 
the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with less smooth- 
ness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus or even 
of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true echo 
to the serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems 
e.g., Ixxvi. — ’ 

“Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluntas ” 

xcvi., 

“Si quioquam mutis gratum aoceptunique aepulohris,” 
and cL, 

“ilultas per gentes et multa per scquora vectus,” 

while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of 
Martial, to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective. 
But the perfection of the art of Catullus is seen in his 
employment of those metres which he adapted to the 
Latin tongue from the earlier poets of Greece, the pure 
iambic trimeter, as in iv. — 

“Phaselus file quern videtis hospites,” 
the Season iambic, employed in viii. and xxxi.- 
“PcEninsularuin, Sirmio, insujarumque," 
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e.xistedin Verona in thi middle of the follo^-inl^oeZr/“ S'* 
MS, IS not again heard of till the bc-diiniri" of tlm l iflt . 

ivhen It was again discovered and reaS by ktrarch ft waTl^n?. 

St fnTofihcrdffdlsr n 

Stotit anSiger S Wuftolhf lefthig Salfandtmce’ 

ISOQ hachinann published his editioi of tlie left in 

i editions have appeared hy Haupt ilossbach 

Sebwabe, MuUer, Bahrens (1876), and Uher Germahcfitfr aS 
Professor Kobinson Ellis-the last accompanied by ar dahorate 
m^rntus cnlicus prolcgmneym, &c. Most important contributiras 
to the interpretation of the matter and meaning of Catullus have 
Haupt, Schwabe, and Jlr Munro m the Journal oj 
knghsh translations may be mentioned 
those of Mr Theodore Martm, Dr Cranstoun, and Mr E. Ellis— the 
last being written in the metres of the original poems. ( W. Y. S ) 

CAUCASIA, a governor-generalship of the Russian 
nempire, which extends from about 38° 40' to 46° 40' N, 
lat., and includes the whole range of the Caucasus, the vast 
atejjpes that he to tho north of the mountains between the 
Sea of Azoif and the Caspian, and all the Russian territory 
to the south. On the south side it is bounded by 'the 
Turkish empire and Persia, while on the north it is con- 
terminous with Astrakhan and the province of the Don 
army. The principal division is into Cis-Caucasia or the 

European portion, and Trans-Caucasia or the Asiatic, the 

watershed of the Caucasus having recently been adopted as 
the line of partition, Cis-Caucasia thus includes the 
government of Stavropol, the Kuban district, the Terek 
district, and Daghestan ; while Trans-Caucasia comprises 
the governments of Tiflis, Baku, Elisabethpol, Erivan, and 
Kutai, and the circles of Sukhum, Zakatal, and the Black 
Sea or Chernomorsk. The total area is 172,837 square 
miles, and the population is estimated at 4,893,332, 


and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of 
the Sapphic Hne, which is his favourite metre for the expres- 
sion of his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric 
vein. The Latin language never flowed with such ease, 
freshness, and purity as in these poems. ■ Their perfection 
consists in the entire absence of all appearance of effort or 
reflexion, and in the fulness of life and feeling, which gives 
a lasting interest and charm to the most trivial incident of 
the passing hour. In reference to these poems Mr Munro 
has said with truth and force ; “ A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while he 
(Catullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians, and 
iambics, each ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘cun- 
ningest patterns ' of excellence, such as Latiura never saw 
before or after, — Alcieus, Sa^ipho, and the rest then and 
only then having met their match ” {Journal of Philology, 
Ho. iii.) 

From expressions in some of the poems (xvi. 12, liv. 7) it is clear 
that several of them had been published or circulated separately 
before they were finally collected in the edition which has come down 
to iLs. Lines are quoted from Catullus by ancient writers which arc 
not found in any of the poems whiohivo possess. If these jjassages are 
correctly attributed to Catullus it follows that he must have omitted 
some of his earlier poems from the collection which he made before 
his death. In some of the older editions (as for instance that of 
Doriag, 1834) two pooms addressed “adHortorum Deuin," and num- 
bered 19 and 20, have been included, of which there is no ground 
to believe Catullus to have been the author. Tho lines numbered 
in Ddriiig’s edition 18. are attributed to him by an ancient gram- 



Slap of Caucasus and'Lieutenancy of Caucasia (OiO miles by 650). 


CAUCASUS, a great ebain of mountains, e.xtending from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian. It has a general direction 
from W.H.W. to E.S.E., which it preserves with great 
uniformity for so extensive a chain, having a range of 
nearly 700 English miles in length, from its commencement 
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near Anapa on the Black Sea, till it sinks into a range of 
loir hills, as it approaches Baku on the Caspian. Its width 
on the other hand is comparatively small, not exceeding in 
general about 70 or SO miles, and even where widest not 
attaining more than 120 miles. 

Few great mountain chains have their boundaries so 
clearly marked by nature. On the X. it is bounded by the 
vast plains and steppes of Kussia, which extend completely 
across from the Sea of .ibzoff to the Caspian, and are carried 
up to the very foot of the mountain slopes ; on the S. it is 
bounded at first by the Black Sea, for a distance of nearly 2-10 
miles, and afterwards by the broad and level valley of the 
Rion as far as Kutais, about 70 miles inland. Farther e:ist- 
ward the valley of the Kur may be considered as forming its 
southern limit from the neighbourhood of Tifiis to the 
Caspian, a distance of mure than 250 miles. But between 
the towns of Kutais and Thiis the country is more broken, 
the uuderfalls and minor ramifications of the Caucasus 
extending to the south so as to meet those of the mountain 
chain which forms the southern boundary of the valley of 
the Rion. The two ranges are, indeed, united at this 
point by a transverse range of very moderate elevation, 
which forms the vratershed between the streams that tlow 
into the BLick Sea, and the Kui and its tributarie-s, which 
flow eastward towards the Caspian. This dividing mnge 
(commonly known as the mountains of Suram from the 
to'.vn of that name) may therefore be regarded cun 
stituting a connecting link between the Caucasus and the 
southern range, winch extends from the Black Sea in the 
neighbourhood of Poti to that of TifiLs, and itself attains to 
a very considerable elevation, several of its summiuhai’ing 
an altitude of from 9000 to 10,000 feet. But these ranges 
belong to the great mountain group of Armenia, and are 
inseparably connected with the mountains of Laaistan, and 
ivith those which extend inland to join the northern 
branches of the Taurus ; and they cannot with any 
propriety be regarded as forming part of the system of the 
Caucasus. The transverse range above described, though 
forming the watershed between the two basins of the Rion 
and the Kur, is in itself but an inconsiderable ridge of 
hills, and the point where it is traversed by the high road 
between Kutais and Tilib has an elevation of only about 
3000 feet above the sea. Hence the Cauc-asus may properly 
be considered as forming an isolated chain, unconnected 
with any other of the great mountain systems of Asia; 
while those to the south of it belong in reality to the wide- 
spread ramifications of the range known to the ancients as 
Mount Taurus, which extends from Asia ilinor through 
Armenia into Persia. 

It is unfortunate that some modern geographers, 
especially Germans, have introduced into their systematic 
treatises the practice — first adopted by the Russian residents 
in the provinces south of the Caucasus — of designating 
these southern ranges by tbe appellation of the Little 
Caucasus, a term tending to produce confusion, and to 
encourage the notion of their being connected with the 
great northern range in a manner which is certainly not 
the case in any true orographical sense. In the present 
article the name of the Caucasus will be employed only as 
applied to the great mountain range which, as has been 
already stated, forms a continuous barrier from the shores 
of the Black Sea to those of the Caspian, and to which 
alone the appellation has been applied from the time of 
the Greeks to our own day. 

The origin of the name is unknown. It was emplo\-ed 
by tbe Greeks in very early times, and has continued in 
use among geographers ever since. But no general name 
for the whole chain Ls known to the tribes that inhabit it, 
or to those that immediately adjoin it. Nor does it appear 
that any of the local or native designations of portions of 
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the mountains known by this name are such as mav 
reasonably be supposed to Lave given rise to the term. 

At the present day the line of the Caucasus is seue'raliy 
regarded ms constituting the boundaiy between Europe and 
Asia ; and though it is only in quite modem timw that 
this line of demarcation has been established amoD» 
geographers, it is so much the most convenient naturH 
limit that it can hardly fail to continue to be received as 
such. The scientific conclusion has, moreover, been con- 
firmed of late years by the otiicial sanction of tbe Russian 
Governmeut, which has adopted the watershed or central 
riiige of the Ca n-i-sus as the line of separation between its 
Europain and .Vsiatic provinces. 

In its general cliaracter and conformation the range of 
the Caucasus m.iy be considered as presenting moreanaloay 
with the Pyrenees tkan with the Alps. Its geneml 
uniformity of direetinri, its comparatively small rridth, and 
its well-definetl limits towards both the south and the north, 
are strung fcature.s of resemblance to the former, rather 
than to the latter, of these well-known ranges. To the^e 
it m.ay be added that, like the Pyrenees, the ridge of the 
Caucasus generally preserves for long distances together a 
high (/tvnn/e elevation, and is not broken by those deep 
depressioas, cou.stitutiiig natural passes across the chain, 
which are of such frequent 'occurre.nce in the Alps. 
Another point of resemblance between the Pyrenees and 
the Caucasus is to be found in the fact that in both cases 
two of the highest summits are in some measure det.’.ched 
from the main range; and just as the Meut Perdu and the 
Maladctta both lie south of the central ridge of the 
Pyrenees, and are consequently distinctly included in Spain, 
so Mount Elbruz aud Kazbek — tbe two best known summits 
of the Caucasus — are situated decidedly north of that chain, 
and must tiierefore be geograpbically assigned to Europe, 
if the line of demarcation bo drawn along the watershed of 
the range. Both these mountains are, in fact, of recent 
volcanic origin, and, geologically speaking, unconnected 
with the granitic masses which constitute the central axis 
of the chain. 

It had long been known that the highest summits of the 
Caucasus exceeded the most lofty of the Alps iu positive 
elevation; but uutil very recently no accurate iue;isure- 
ments of them existed, and little or nothing was known of 
any of the individual peaks except the two already 
mentioned. Of these Jlouut Elbruz owes its celebrity not 
merely to the fact that it is iu realiU' much the most lofty 
summit of the whole range, attaining an elevation of not 
less than 1S,52G feet, but to the circumstance that from its 
partly isolated position, it is conspicuously seen, both from 
the Black Sea aud, on the other side, from the plains 
steppes of Russia, where it is said to be distinctly visible 
from a distance of more than 200 miles. Kazbek, on the 
contrary, attracted attention from an early period, on 
account of its proximit}' to the Pass of Dariel, in all ages 
the only frequented pass across the range of the Caucasus- 
Hence it was long supposed to be the second in height of 
the whole range, which is now found not to be the c^e, 
though it attains an elevation of 16,546 feet, or nearly SOO 
feet higher than ilont Blanc. .But between these two giant 
peaks rise those of Koschtan Tau and Dych Tau (both_ oi 
the names until very recently quite unknown), of which 
the former rises to ne.arly 17,100 feet, while the latter 
attains to 16,925 feet; these are therefore entitled to rank 
as the second and third summits of the Caucasus, while 
Kazbek can claim only the fourth place. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether some of the other peaks on the grea- 
snow}’ range do not also exceed it in height. 

For the purpose of description it may be convenient to 
divide the great range into three portions. 

1, The first of these, comprising the western portion of 
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tlio mountain chain, begins in' the neighbourhood of Anapa 
on the Black Sea, where it rises at lirst inercl}’ as a chain of 
hills of moderate height, but gradually assumes more and 
more of a mountain character, until tho highest summits 
attain to an elevation of 9000 to 10,000 feet. It is not, 
however, till they approach tho neighbourhood of Elbruz 
that they pms tho limit of perpetual snowj but the central 
chain, from the 1 Ist degree of longitude eastwards, is almost 
constantly covered with snow, and throughout the greater- 
part of tho year exhibits a lofty range of snow-clad pcak.s, 
that can hnd no parallel in Europe, e.vccpt in rho .-lljes. 
Throughout this western portion of the Caucasus, the 
central chain forms a very distinct line of watershed, at no 
great dLtance from the Black Ee.-i, hut gradually receding 
from it. and thus lc.aving a wider interval betweeu its shores 
and the main rhige. Even at Sukhum Kaleh, however, in 
longitude 41", the centml chain of the mountains is not 
more than .'10 miles inland in a direct line as measured on 
the map. The whole of the intermediate space L rilled up 
by the nnderfalls and siibordinate ranges of rtrountains 
thrown out from the great chain, e.xtcnding for the most 
part rpiito down to the sea, so as to constitute a coast line 
of a singularly rugged and inaccessible character. For a 
distance of no.irly lioO miles from Xovo Bo-ssish to .Sukhum 
Kaleh there is nothing like a harbour, while the dense 
forests with which the mountains are still covered contrihiito 
to render the interior imp.as.-,able. 

From the pro.xiudly of the central ridge to the se.a, in 
this we.-itern iiortion of the Caucasus, it naturally billows 
that no rivers of any importance are to bo found on the 
southern slope of tho mountains, though it is furrowed by 
nuineroua mountain torrent.s, which add to tho impracticable 
character of this part of the country. On the northern 
side, on the contrary, the mountains slope more gradually 
towards the plains of Ilussia, and here .several considerable 
streams arc found, all of which pour their waters into the 
Kuban, which iuelf talcoa its rise in the glaciers of Elbru,-’.. 
Among the most considerable of these streams may be 
mentioned the Unip, tlte Laba, and the Bjelaia. 

'2. The great central mass of the Caucasu.s, e.vtending 
from the neighbourhood of Elbruz to that of Kazbek, or 
from the source of the Kuban to the pass of Dariel, a 
distance of about I.'IO miles in a direct line, i.s .at once tho 
mo.st important and interesting [lart of the whole ciiaiu, and 
is that whicii has of late yeans been the most fully e.xplored 
-It is here that are found all the most lofty summits of 
the whole range. Besides tlui four above mentioned, there 
are at least five other peaks in this part of tho chain that 
attain to not Ic.-^s than 15,000 feet, viz.. Ciumuran Khokh 
and Adai Khokh, which, according to the Uussian survey, 
me.'isure resiicctively 15,G7‘J and 15,914 feet in height, 
while three others, not found in the survey, are estimated 
by tlie practised English mountaineers us follow.s : — 
'i’ungzonm, 15,000 feet ; TVm Tutourd or Tetiiuld, 15.500 ; 
ami IJechba (one of tho most remarkable mountains in the 
whole of tiie Cauc.isus), not less than 1G,500 feet. But 
it is not merely that isolated .summits attain to these great 
altitudes, but tho whole lino of the watenshed or central 
ridge, from a point south of Blbniz to the group of Adai 
Khokh, on tho went of the Ardon valley, b an uninterrupted 
line, which nowhere .sinks below 10,000 feet, and is tr.rversed 
only by glacier passc.s, some of tbeni c.xtremely rugged and 
diflicult, others comparatively easy, but still pj-csetititig an 
e.xtent of snow- and ice equal to that of tho well-known pass 
of St Theodulo in tho Alp.s.- There is here, therefore, an 
unbroken mas-s of glacier and perpetual snow of nearly 
100 mile.s in length, or .as far as from Mont Blanc to the 
St Ootthard. It nowhere, however, altaiirs to any great 
width, nor do any of the glaciers that descend its flanks 
equal ill extent tho largest of those in the rilps. Eastward 


of tho'Adai Khokh group the ridge is intersected by the 
upper valley of the Ardon, but tho range of snowy peaks is 
contmued after this interruption by the lofty summits of Tan 
Tepli and Gumaran Khokh on to Kazbek, where the whole 
chain is deeply cut through by the gorge of Dariel, and the 
corresponding depression of the pass between KoLi and 
Mlcti. But while the series of pealcs just referred to may 
be considered as the continuation of the true axis of the 
chain, tho watershed, which has for so long a space run 
nearly from W.N.W. to E.)S.E., bends suddenly due south, 
and .sink-s to^ the comparatively low gap of the Mamisson 
Pass, which is about 9400 feet in height, and entirely free 
from glacier. After a fciv miles it resumes its former 
direction, but ivithout recovering its elevation or grandeur, 
the peaks of this part of tho chain i-ising only to 11,000 
and 12,000 feet, while the passes whicli traverse it range 
from about 9000 feet to le.ss than 8000 feet, the elevation 
of the Krestowaja Gora, where the watershed is traversed 
by the high road from Yladikafkaz to Tillis. In this part 
of the chait), therefore, we have a watershed of com- 
paratively small altitude, with a jiarallel range to the north 
of it of much more lofty mountains. The central mass, on 
the contrary, from Elbruz to Adai Khokh, presents a lofty 
medial range of granitic structure, on both sides of which, 
but especially on the south, rise secondary chains of lime- 
stone mountains, preserving in a genenal way parallel 
courses with that of the main chain. Hence the upjter 
valleys are troughs, bounded on both sides by lofty 
mountains, through which tho upper waters of tho streams 
that take their rise in the glaciers of the central chain are 
compelled to flow, until they make their escape by deep 
gorges cut through the lateral ranges. The most important 
of these parallel trough-like valleys is tho upper valley of 
the Ingur, forming the district known as Suanetia, which 
is between 40 and 50 miles in length, and will thus bear 
comparison with tho two great valleys of .similar structure 
in the Alps, the Valais and the Valtcline. 

It may naturally be expected that so great a mass of 
glaciers and perpetual snow should send forth a nunaber of 
coii-siderablc streams, and in fact all the principal rivers of 
the Caucasus have their sources in the district now muler 
considei-ation, Comiuenciug with those on tho south side 
of the chain, which flow towards the Black Sea, wo find 
— (1.) the Koilor, a considerable stream, which enters the 
sea about 12 miles south of Sukhum Kaleh ; (2.) the 
Ingur, a much more important river, which rises in the 
great glaciers of tho Central Caucasus, near a place called 
Jibiani, and, after flowing for nearly 50 miles in a course 
parallel to the great chain (as already described) and 
receiving in its course tho outflows of numerous other 
glaciers, turns abruptly to the south-west, and after pursuing 
llmt direction for above GO miles, discharges its waters 
into tho Black Sea at tho little town of Anaklia ; (3.) tho 
Zcnesquali, which rises in the mountains almost immediately 
east of tho sources of the Ingur, and in like manner flows 
at first nearly duo west, then turns towards the south-west 
and south, and joins the Rion about 30 miles above its 
mouth at Poti ; and (-1.) the Rion itself, tho most important, 
of all tlio Caucasian rivers that flow into tho Black Sea. 
Tho Rion has a very circuitous couree, having its source at 
tho foot of the mountain called Pasl Jlta, very near the 
sources of the Zeiiesquali, and flowing at first in a south- 
easterly direction, past tho little town of Gobi, about 8 iiiilps 
below wliicli it receives an aiiluciit from tlic ^famisson Pass^ 
towards tho north-east; it then turns about south-west till 
it has pas.sed the village of Oiii, after iv'hich it flows for a 
considcrablo distance (above 30 miles) nearly due west, 
through one of tho parallel valleys above described, ana 
then a''ain turns due south until it has passed under tlio 
walls of Kuta'is, tho capital of Imeritia. A few miles. 
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below that towu it. emerges from, the hills into the broad 
and level valley that separates the underfaUs -of the 
Caucasus from the ranges to the south. It here receives a 
tributary called the Quirilha, which brings down the waters 
from the Suram range (the transverse ridge that unites the 
Caucasus with the mountains of Armenia), and then again 
turning to the west, pursues a winding course, but retaining 
the same general direction, till it enters the Black Sea at 
Poti, about 50 miles in a direct line from its junction with 
the Quirilha. The Hi on is in the lower part of its course 
a deep and rapid stream, and is navigable for steamers as 
high as Orpiri, where it receives the Zenesquali, but 
unfortunately a shallow bar at its mouth prevents the 
entrance of large steamers from the sea. It is the fiver so 
well known in ancient times under the name of Pkasis, and 
connected by Greek legends with Medea and the voyage of 
the Argonauts. 

All the streams that take their rise on the southern side 
of the Central Caucasus, east of the Mamisson Pass, are 
tributaries of the Kur, and discharge their waters into that 
river, which itself, however, does not derive its origin from 
the Caucasus, but flows from the mountains of Armenia, 
and receives its first Caucasian afiluent, the Lachwa, at the 
town of GorL The most important of these tributaries is 
the Aragwa, which has a course almost due north and 
south, from its source above Jlleti to its junction with the 
Kur at Mscheti. It is up the valley of this river that is 
carried the highroad from Tiflis to Vladikafkaz, which turns 
off at Mleti to cross the pass of the Krestowaja Gora, and 
from the natural facilities afi'orded by this line of route, it 
has been from the earliest ages frequented for the same 
purpose. 

The rivers that flow from the Central Caucasus north- 
wards have much longer courses than those on the south 
side, both from the more gentle slope of the mountains in 
that direction, and from the extent of the steppes beyond, 
through which they have afterwards to find their way to 
the sea. By far the most important of these rivers are the 
Kuban and the Terek, which receive as tributaries all the 
minor streams. Of these the Kuban takes its rise in a 
glacier at the foot of Mount Elbruz, immediately below the 
watershed of the main chain. It flows at first in a 
northerly direction, and preserves this course till it has 
altogether quitted the mountains, and entered the steppe 
of the Nogai Tartars, when it trends first towards the 
north-west and then abruptly towards the west, which 
general direction it pursues till it enters the Sea of Azoff 
by one mouth and the Black Sea by another. Its whole 
course is estimated at above 400 miles. During the latter 
part of its course, from east to west, it receives the waters 
of all the smaller streams that descend the northern slopes 
of the Western Caucasus. The Terek has its source in the 
central chain, where it issues from a small glacier at the 
foot of Zilga Khokh, its head w'aters being separated from 
those of the Ardon only by a pass of moderate elevation. 
Its upper valley, like so many others, has a direction parallel 
to the main range, so that it is compelled to flow towards 
the south-east as far as the village of Kobi, where it turns j 
to the north-east, which direction it holds to the village of | 
Kazbek, and from thence pursues a course almost due north, 
traversing the famous ravine or gorge of Dariel, until it 
finally issues from the mountains at Vladikafkaz. Prom 
thence it takes a north-westerly direction, which it follows 
for a distance of more than 70 miles, receiving on its way 
numerous affluents, the last of which is the Malka, after its 
junction mth which, near the town of Jekaterinograd, it 
turns abruptly to the east and pursues its course in that 
direction through a tract of steppes and marshes for 200 
iniles to its mouth in the Caspian Sea. All the mountain 
dow northwards from the great glaciers of the 
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central chain, between the Kuban and the Terek, discharge 
their watera into the latter river. The most important of 
these are (proceeding from west to east) the ::ilalka, the 
Baksan, the Tchegen, the Tcherek, the Uruch, and the 
Ardon, — all of them large and rapid streams, which flow 
through deep valleys in a generally northerly direction 
until they emerge from the mountains, and successively 
unite their waters with those of the Terek. The Kuma 
alone pursues an independent course through the steppes 
to the north of the Terek, but this stream does not rise in 
the central chain of the Caucasus, but has its sources in 
the detached and outlying group of 'mountains near 
Pjatigorsk — ^the highest summit of which, the Beschtau, 
does not attain to a height of more than 4600 feet. 
'Hence its waters, not being fed by perennial snows, are 
absorbed in the sands of the steppe before they reach the 
Caspian. 

3. The Eastern Caucasus may be considered as com-Easlero. 
prising the whole of the main chain from the Pass of Batiel 
to the Caspian, together with its various ramifications, 
which are considerably more extensive than in the other 
portions of the range. It is at once the most complicated 
and the least known part of the w'hole, the highest portions 
not having yet been explored by any of those adventurous 
travellers who have added so much to om: knowledge of the 
Central Caucasus. But it is certain that, w’hile none of the 
summits in this part of the range equal those further west — 
the highest of them not attaining to 15,000 feet — there is 
nevertheless a long succession of snowy peaks, rising to a 
height of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, w’hich extends from 
the Pass of Dariel as far as Baba Dagh, in 48° E. long., 
the last of these lofty summits proceeding eastwards 
towards the Caspian. At the same time there is no great 
connected mass of glacier similar to that found in- the 
Central Caucasus ; indeed no considerable glaciers exist in 
this part of the range at all. The watershed is, however, 
continued at a high elevation (after passing the depression 
traversed by the pass of the Krestowaja Gora) as far as 
Mount Schebulos, from whence it sends out a considerable 
branch towards the north-east, knowm as the Andi Mouii- 
tains, from the village and valley of that name, which forms 
the northern boundary of Daghestan, and separates it from 
Tschechnia, or the country of the Tchetchens. The main 
range retains its general direction with little variation, from 
about north-west' to south-east, and still presents many 
peaks of considerable elevation, the highest summits being 
Sari Dagh at the head of the Eiver Samur, which attains 
to 12,000 feet, and Schach Dagh (called also Bazardjusi) 
which rises to 13,950 feet. The last of these lofty pea^ 
is Baba Dagh (11,934 feet), from \vhich the main chain 
descends gradually as it approaches the Caspian, and sinks 
into hills of moderate elevation before reaching the shores 
of that sea at Baku. The Peninsula of Apsheron, wdiich 
here forms a promontory projecting into the Caspian, may . 
be considered' as forming the last faint prolongation of tho 
Caucasian chain. 

But while the axis forming the main watephed of tho 
range thus preserves a pretty regular course, it throws on 
towards the north and north-east a number of olishoots, 
filling up the greater part of the space between the mam 
range and the Caspian. It is here that is formed the 
remarkable country kno'wn as Daghestan, w'hich is in fact 
a great mountain plateau, sloping gently' towards the Caspian 
at an elevation of not less than 7000 to 8000 feet, furrowed 
by deep valleys or ravines, cut by the streams that descend 
from the central range. It was this peculiar conformation 
of the tract in question that so long enabled the mountain 
tribes of this part of the Caucasus to defy the arms of 
Russia. Gunib, the last stronghold of Schamyl, is 
mountain that rises to 7742 feet, with precipitous sides; 
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other summits in the same region attain to a still greater 
elevation, — Intscharo to 9-1G9 feet, Schumi Dagh to 9733 
feet, and Dschufa Dagh to 9900 feet At the point where 
this fan-shaped plateau joins on to the main range is found 
a cluster of peaks, all of them rising above the level of 
perpetual snow ; while Alachun Dagh, an ollshoot of the 
main range, between Sari Dagh and Dschufa Dagh is said 
to attain to 12,100. 

Of the streams that traverse the elevated plateau of 
Daghestan, four are known by the common name of Koissu, 
but are distinguished as the Andi Koissu, the Avari 
Koissu, the Kara Koissu, and the Kazikumi Koissu. After 
flowing through extremely deep and narrow valleys, in 
many places mere gorges, they all unite their waters before 
they quit the mountains, and under the name of Sulak 
flow into the Caspian Sea about 90 miles north of Derbend. 
The only other river of Daghestan that deserves notice is 
the Samur, which takes its rise at the foot of Sari Dagh, 
and after ssveeping round almost in a semicircle enters the 
Caspian a few miles south of Derbend. The most 
important of the streams that rise in the main chain east 
of the valley of the Terek, and flow northwards into that 
river, is the Argun. Those which traverse the country of 
the Tchetchens are of little consequence. 

The secondary ranges on the south side of the Eastern 
Caucasus are of comparatively little interest or importance, 
and none of them attain to any considerable elevation. 
Two of these subordinate ranges, however, which branch off 
from the main chain but a little east of the Terek, constitute 
the limits which separate the valley of the Aragwa from 
that of the Jora, and the latter again from that of the 
Alazun. Both these rivers are among the most con- 
siderable of the affluents of the Kur, and the vallej's 
through which they flow are two of the most fertile districts 
of Georgia. The valley of the Alazun especially, constitut- 
ing the region known as Kakhetia, is celebrated for the 
abundance and excellence of its wines. 

The preceding account of the physical structure of the 
Caucasus is derived from the latest works on the subject, 
but it must be admitted that our knowledge of this 
important chain is still far from possessing the comjdete- 
ness and accuracy which the geographer would desire. The 
Kussiau .survey has been found by recent travellers to be 
often defective and erroneous in regard to the most 
interesting part of the chain — the range of glaciers and 
snow-clad peaks in the Central Caucasus — and will require 
much correction before it can compare with the maps that 
we now possess of the Alps and Pyrenees, iluch confusion 
still exists with regard to the nomenclature of the difl’erent 
peaks, and this is aggravated by the different names given 
to them by the different races which inhabit the surrounding 
valleys. Thus Elbruz, as it is called by the Piussians, is 
known to the neighbouring mountaineers only as Miughi 
Tau, and the mountain called by the Ilussians Kazbek, from 
the village of that name, is known to the Georgians, from 
v/hose plains it is a conspicuous object, as ilkinwari. 

The scarcity of passes across the great chain of the 
Caucasus has been already adverted to. There exists in fact 
but one such natural pass, sufficiently practicable to afford 
direct communication between the countries to the north 
and south of the range, and this has in consequence been 
frequented in all ages. This is the line follow’ed by the 
present highroad constructed by the Ilussians since their 
occupation of the country, from Vladikafkaz at the 
northern foot of the chain to Tiflis on the south. This 
route ascends the valley of the Terek from Vladikafkaz as 
far as Kobi (a distance of about 40 miles), where it quits 
the valley, which turns abruptly to the west, and is carried 
over the lofty crest or ridge known as the Krestow’aja Gora 
(ilountain of the Cross), an elevation of nearly 8000 
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feet, from whence it descends to illeti in the valley of 
the Aragwa, and follows the course of that stream nearly 
to fiflis. The proper designation of this pass would 
undoubtedly be that of the actual passage over the sum- 
mit level of the range, the Krestowwja Gora, but it is 
commonly known as the Pass of Dariel, from the re- 
markable gorge of that name through which it is carried 
between Lars and Kazbek, — a defile of the grandest and 
most impressive character, which is considered by recent 
travellers to be equal, if not superior, in point of scenerj’, 
to the finest defiles of the Alps. Previous to the formation 
of the present road, this deep and narrow gorge — affording 
only just passage for the torrent, while the mountains rise 
on each side abruptly to a height of at least 5000 feet 
above the level of the Terek — must have presented almost 
insuperable difficulties to the passage of traffic along this 
route. Hence it was known and celebrated from the 
earliest times, and is mentioned under the name of the 
Caucasian Gates {Fortcn Caucasics) by Pliny {Hist. Nat., 
vi. 2, § 30), who describes the pass as actually closed by a 
fortified gate, a measure which might have been easily 
adopted. 

The only other line of communication in general use 
between the northern and southern regions bordering on 
the Caucasus, is that which skirts the eastern extremity of 
the range, where its offshoots descend to the shores of the 
Caspian. This passage presents almost no natural diffi- 
culties, the mountains for the most part not descending 
nearly to the sea, the shores of which are everywhere flat 
and low. In one place only does a range of hills, branching 
off from the more lofty masses of the chain, descend to 
within a short distance of the Caspian, so as to admit of 
the interval being closed by a fortified wall, which was in 
former times carried up the heights to the west for a con- 
siderable distance. The site is still guarded by a small fort 
and the town of Derbend, but the adjoining hills are not 
of a precipitous or impracticable character, so that the 
obstacles presented by this pass are merely of a military 
kind, and there is no difficulty in the construction of a 
road or railroad along this line, which has been, indeed, in 
all ages the natural highway by which nations north of 
the Caucasus have entered Georgia and Persia. Thus we 
are told by Herodotus (i. 104) that it was by this route 
that the Scythians iienctrated into Media in the 7th century 
B.C. 

On the other hand the western portion of the Caucasus, 
where it abuts upon the Black Sea, affords no natural 
passage along the coast, the underfalls of the chain descend- 
ing so steeply to the sea, and being so rugged and broken, 
as well as densely covered with forest, as to preclude the 
existence of any practicable route on this side. It is 
certain, indeed, that Mithridates the Great, when hard 
pressed by Pompey, succeeded in forcing his way with an 
army from Colchis (Mingrelia) to the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
along this line of coast, but the same Greek rvriters who 
recorded this wonderful march, dwelt largely upon the 
difficulties that he encountered. In modern times the 
Ilussians, during their long contest ivith the Circassians, 
established a continuous system of forts or small fortified 
posts along the whole of this line of coast, from Anapa to 
Sukhum Kaleh ; but these have now’ been almost all 
abandoned, and the communications are maintained ex- 
clusively by sea. . 

Climate and Natural Froductions.—The chain of the Climate-. 
Caucasus is situated between 45° and 40° 30 H. lat. It 
therefore corresponds in general position rather with the 
Apennines and the Pyrenees than with the Alps. But 
from its character as a great barrier extending across from 
sea to sea, it constitutes the limit between two climates 
which differ very widely from one another. The great 
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steppes and plains of Russia on the north side of the chain 
are open to the cold winds of the north, and partake to a 
great extent of the severity of a Russian winter ; while 
the valleys of Imeritia and Georgia on the southern side 
are sheltered by the vast mountain wall to the north of 
them, and thence enjoy a climate more in accordance with 
their southerly latitude. Thus Tifiis, though situated at 
a height of about 1500 feet above the sea, has a mean 
temperature of 55% and Kutais of more than 58% The 
average winter temperature of Tiilis does not fall below 
36% and that of Kutais is not less than 42'5% 

But a still more remarkable contrast is that presented by 
the varying amount of rainfall in the different portions of 
the chain, according to their distance from the Black Sea. 
While the rainfall at Tiilis does not exceed 20 inches, it 
amounts to more than 57 inches at Kutais, and not less 
than 63 inches at Redut Kaleh on the sea shore near Poti. 

The effects of these great variations in the meteorological 
conditions of the countries adjoining the Caucasus are 
naturally striking and strongly marked. "Whatever be the 
contrasts presented by the tivo sides of the Alps, they are 
far more remarkable in the Caucasus. This is especially 
the case with the south-western vallej-s and slopes, where a 
great amount of rain is combined with a warm tempera- 
ture. Hence all this part of the mountain country is 
characterized by a luxuriance of vegetation to which no 
parallel can be found in Europe. ^Magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain sides and extend down quite to the sea ; 
while the rich valley, or rather basin, of the Rion equals 
any part of Italy in fertility, and is capable of producing 
ail kinds of crops that flourish in the Italian plains. But 
as the traveller passes inland towards Tiilis, he is struck by 
the change that takes place after crossing the comparatively 
trifling range of the Suram Mountains. Arid upland plains 
and parched hill-sides take the place of the rich verdure 
and luxuriant forests of Imeritia and ilingrelia. A similar 
change is observed in the higher regions of the mountains 
on crossing the Mamisson Pass, which separates the head 
waters of the Ardon from those of the Rion. "MTiile the 
valleys west of this — especially that of the upper Ingur, or 
Suanetia — are covered with the richest vegetation, those on 
the other side, the valleys of the Ardon and Terek, are 
almost wholly bare of trees, and present only mountain 
slopes covered with grass, where they-are not sheets of bare 
rock. The extensive pine forests, which constitute so 
important a feature in the scenery of the Alps, are almost 
wholly wanting in the Caucasus, or at least of only' partial 
and occasional occurrence ; and the description given by 
Mr Freshfield of the scenery of the Terek above Kazbek, 
that it presents “treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of 
the Alps), and stone-built villages, scarcely distinguishable 
from the neighbouring crags,” will apply wit'ti little varia- 
tion to all the valleys that run northward from the central 
c ha i n . But if the general scenery of these valleys be dull 
and uninteresting, there is a marked exception in the deep 
gorges by which in most cases their waters make their escape 
through the northern lateral ridge. These defiles are 
pronounced by competent judges to be far superior in 
grandeur to anything of the kind to be found in the Alps ; 
that of Dariel has been already described, but the less known 
gorges of the Tcherek and the IJrnch are considered by 
recent travellers to be still more striking and marvellous. 
At the same time the snoivy ridges and peaks of the central 
chain are said to surpass those of the highest portions of 
the Alps in boldness and pictnresqueness of outline, as well 
as in steepness and apparent inaccessibility, as much as 
they do in absolute elevation. On the whole it may be 
safely asserted that the Caucasus presents attractions to 'the 
traveller and the tourist beyond those of any other mountain 
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chain within such comparatively easy reach, and that it 
will year by year become better known and more frequently 
visited. The vegetation of the Caucasus is in general not 
materially different from that of the mountain chains of 
Central Europe. The extensive forests that clothe its 
flanks are composed entirely of the ordinary European 
trees, among which the oak, the beech, the elm, and the 
alder are the most prevalent, but a peculiar character is 
imparted to them by the dense undergrowth of rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, box-trees, and laurels, as well as by the 
huge climbing masse.^ of ivy, clematis, and ivild vine^ 
which attain to a height and size wholly unlike anythin" 
to be seen in "Western Europe. Fruit trees of varioiB 
kinds abound on the lower slopes of the hflls, where the 
plum, the peach, the apple, and the pear are found wild, 
as well as the walnut, which is extensively grown in the 
cultivated regions, where it combines with the plane and 
the lime tree to form one of the chief ornaments of the 
landscape. The wild animals found in the Caucasus are &olc, 
for the most part the same with those of the mountainous 
regions of Central Europe, wh'ile others point to a transi- 
tion toward the zoological character of Asia. Thus while 
it has the bear, the wolf, the wild boar, the lynx, in common 
with the Alps, the jackal is not unfrequent on its southern 
side, the hymna is also found, and leopards are occasionally 
killed. Tigers do not appear to be ever found in the 
Caucasus proper, though they are killed from time to time 
in the districts of Lenkoran on the Caspian, south of the 
mouth of the Kur. The ibex or bouquetin, as well as the 
chamois, abounds among the higher summits of the range, 
and with them is found the wild goat {Capra jEgagrus), 
and a species of moufflon or wild sheep. These vast forests 
of the western ranges still afford shelter to the aurochs or 
European bison, which now exists here alone in a truly 
wild state. It may be mentioned also that the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus are the native country of the 
pheasant, which derives its name, as well as its origin, from 
the River Phasis. 

Geologij. — The geology of the Caucasus is still hutGeckg; 
imperfectly known, though the long-continued labours of 
Dr Abich have thrown much light on the subject, and 
enabled us to trace at all events its general outlines. 
Throughout the most lofty part of the chain, from beyond 
Elbruz on the west to Kazbek on the east, the central ridge 
is composed of rocks of a granitic character; in great 
part indeed of pure granite. Immediately adjoining this 
granitic axis are found metamorphic rocks of the usual 
character, — mica-schists, talc-schists, <i:c., — and beyond 
these, again, clay-slates and schists of uncertain age. The 
great limestone masses that form the secondary chm'ns 
on each side of the central range (which rise to a height 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet) are considered by Dr Abich to 
belong to the Jurassic formation, while the flanks and 
underfalls of the mountains on both sides are composed or 
Cretaceous strata, and these are again succeeded by 
Tertiarj^ marls and sandstones, extending around the b^e 
of the chains, and forming its lowest declivities. This 
succession of the strata may be observed with great regm 
larity and distinctness on the north side of the range, m 
is found on the southern side also, though more disturb 
and irregular. _ , , 

The "principal disturbance on the north side is cause 
by the protrusion of the two great masses of Elbruz an , 
Kazbek, — both of them of decidedly volcanic originjSti 
(geologically speaking) of comparatively recent date. 
are composed principally of trachyte, but send down ‘'o 
vast streams of basaltic lavas, which form a strnnng 
feature in the scenery of the valleys beneath thern. 

The regularity of structure which may be considere ^ 
pervading the whole of this central mass of the Caucus 
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di'sap 2 )ears almost . entirely as one passes eastward of tho 
Kazbek. Thougli the axis of elevation still preserves very 
miicli the same general direction from north-west to south- 
east, the fundamental granitic ridge is altogether wanting ; 
and even the highest summits of the range are composed 
of calcareous slates and sandstones, which were supposed 
by earlier geologists to belong to the Palaeozoic period, but 
are assigned by Dr Abich to a much later age. Even tho 
lofty summits' of Schach Dagh (the giant of the Eastern 
Caucasus) are composed of a dolornitic limestone, which 
appears to belong to the Neocomian era. To the same 
period may probably be referred tho greater part of tho 
limestones and shales which constitute the singular plateaux 
of Daghestan already described. But ' from the great 
scarcity of organic remains the determination of their ago 
is a question of much dithculty. 

Tho mineral riches of the Caucasus are still in great 
measure unexplored. Iron and copper ores are known to 
exist in abundance ; and coal is found in tho valley of the 
Kuban, as well as in the upper valley of the Rion. But as 
it belongs to tho Jurassic and not to tho true Car- 
boniferous ago, it is doubtful to what extent it may prove 
productive. The remarkable springs of up. 2 )htha near 
Baku, which have long been known as an object of interest 
and a sanctuary of the lire worshippers, are now turned 
to account for the manufacture of petroleum on a large 
scale. 

It has already been observed that glacieiB exist on a 
great scale in the Caucasus, but they aro confined to a 
higher elevation than in the Alps. Notwithstanding tho 
vast mass of glacier and perpetual stiow which exists in 
the Central Caucasus, none of the lateral glaciers descend 
below 7000 feet on tho southern side of the range; while 
tiie lowest point reached by any of those on tho northern 
side is not below 5700 feet. But, as in tho case of all the 
principal mountain chains of Europe, there is abundant 
evidence of the glaciers having once been much more ex- 
tensive and having descended to a much lower level in tho 
valleys than they at present occupy. At tho same time it 
inay bo observed that there is a total absence in the 
Caucasus of those lakes which form so conspicuous a feature 
in the country on both sides of the Alps, and which are 
supposed by many geologists to be comiected with glacial 
action. 

Ethnology , — Tho ethnology of the Caucasus is still far 
from thoroughly known. From the earliest times it has 
been noted as the region where the greatest diversity of tribes 
and languages existed within the smallest space (Herodot., 
i. 203). Pliny tells us that no less than 130 dilferent 
interpreters were required by tho Greek traders at Dio- 
scurias, tho port where all tho tribes of tho neighbouring 
mountains, as well as the more remete nations of tho 
interior used to congregate, while others raised tho number 
to 300 (Plir... S. N., vi. 5, § 15). This is of course a 
great exaztreration. but itj)roves the fact that there existed 
then, as at tho present day, an extraordinary number of 
races speaking dilferent and in many cases wholly 
dis.similar dialects. Tho researches of modern scholars 
have thrown considerable light upon tho subject, aijd 
enabled us at least to classify these diiierent tribes in j 
certain groups or families. 

I, Tlie Giiosigiax, or, a-s they are eometinies termed by modern 
writers, the Kai talluiaii trihea, from their speaking a language 
called hy themselves Kartli. These aro in all probability tho 
descendants of tho people called by Greek writers Iberians, who 
W'cre in possession of the country south of the Caucasus at the 
earliest period of which we have any liistorical account. The name 
of Georgian is comparatively modern, but its origin is unknown. 

To this family belong : — i i 

1. Tho Gmsians or Georgians proper, who inhabit tlie whole 
country east of the Suram mountains down to the lowland steppes 
of the River Kur. - They extend also up the valley of the Aiagvvu to 


the very foot of the main range, and occupy tho extensive valleys 
of Kakhetia and tlie slopes still further cast. ^ 

2. The Imeritians, who extend from the watershed of the Surain 
mountains westward, including the vaUeys of the Rion or I'liasis 
and Its tnbutary the Quirilha, Their western limit is the Zeues’- 
quali,^ which separates them from the ilingrelians. 

3. The Mingrclians, who e.xtend from the Zeiies(|Uali on the east 

f Black Sea on the west, while the lower course 

of the Rion may he considered as constituting their limit on the 
south. Loth these nations, though long politically imlependeut of 
the Georgians, aro undoubtedly of cognate race, and siieak kindled 
dialects. ^ 


4. The Gurians, a small people occupying the strii) of land be- 
tween the Rion and the mountains on the south, wliich form the 
Irontier between Kussia aiid Turkey. Their language sliows them 
to be of Georman race, but they are closely conuecUnl with Die Uaz 
or Lazi, a tribe that inhabits tho adjoining mountains within the 
lurkisli tenitory, where they were already settled under the name 
of Lazi in the time of Strabo. 

5. Tho Suanians or Suanetians, who occupy the upper valley oi 
tho Iiigur, above tho coniines of Mingrclia, They are a wild and 
semi-barbarous mountain tribe, who have only lately been brought 
under subjection to the Russians, and are still left in a condition 
of semi-independence. But from the natural beauty of their 
country, and its proximity to the highest ranges of the Caucasus, 
they have attracted much attention from recent travelleis. 'fhev 
aro considered to belong to the sarno race with tlieir neighbours 
tho Georgians and Jlingrelians ; though they liavo existed from a 
very remote period as a separate tribe, being already m'-iilirmcil 
under the name of Suancs or Suani by Strabo and i’liny, iu wIiom; 
timo they were one of the most powerful nations in tho Caucasus. 
Their language is a cognate dialect witli the Georgian and Idiu- 
grclian, but presents very material dilferences. 

11. Tho second principal group of the Caucasian monntaim-i is, 
and tliat which has of late years attracted the most attention of any, 
is that of tho Tcherkesses or OincAssiAXS (a name of Russian origin), 
who until within a few years past constituted the wliole poimlavion 
of the Westem Caucasus on both sides of the luountain chain. 
They were subdivided into numerous tribes, but may bo coimidered 
as belonging to three principal divisions, 

1. The Circassians proper who designate themselves by the name 
of Adighfe, and wlio formerly occupied tho whole coast of tho Black 
Sea from tho neighbourliood of Anapa to Pitzunta, as well as tlie 
northern slopes of the mountains towards the Kuban. It wa.s tliis 
people who so long li.xed tho attention of all Europe by their long 
continued .struggles against tho Russian power, which, however, 
ended in tlieir complete subjugation in 1864. But that event was 
followed hy a whole.salo emigration of the Circassians, who quitted 
their country to the number of 400,000 (or, according to other 
accounts, neaily 500,000) souls, and .settled in the dilferent provinces 
of tlio Turlribh empire. The elfect of this emigration, without a 
precedent in modern liistoiy, has been to leave tlie wliole country 
between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, for a distance of nearly 200 
Jiiiles, almost absolutely witliout inhabitants, except the small sx'ttle- 
merits of tlig Russians at Novo Kossisk, Tuapse, and Sukhum 
Kalch. 

2. Tho Ahkliasians, a tribe occupying the coast eastward from 
Pitzunta to the confines of Jlingrelia. They are undoubtedly a kin- 
dred race with the Circassians, though described as in all respects 
inferior to them. Their numbers have also been thinned to a great 
extent hy emigration, since their last abortive attempt at insimec- 
tion in 1804, so that tho interior of tlie country formerly occu 2 iied 
by them is now almost uninhabited. 

3. Tho Kabardans, who hold the country north of the main chain 
of the Caucasus, from tho valley of the Kuban to that of the Terek, 
and extending quite down to the steppes on the north. Though 
resembling the other Circassians in language and manner.s, and like 
them professing the Mahometan religion, they never olieied any 
very .serious ojipositiou to the Rus.sian arms, and have' long been 
peaceful subjects of the Ru.ssian cinidrc, 

ill. Adjoining tho Circassian races on tho east, and occupying 
tlie very centre of the Caucasian range, are the Ossetzs, an isolated 
race, dilfuringhoth iu language and in customs from their neighbours 
on all sides. Their country is traversed ' 

the Caucasus, which has brought them ^ ^ 

lion of travellers, atul many conjecture.s have been formed witli re- 
"aril to their original and ethnie affinities. It is, however, conclu- 
sively proved that they are an Aryan race, and their language has 
considerable affinity witli the SIcdo-Persian branch of that family, 
ilany resemblances liavo been traced in tlieir manners and ciistoms 
with those of the Gennans, and some writers have supposed them 
to bo a remnant of the Goths, while others regard them as tho 
representatives of tlie Alani, who played so conspicuous a part to- 
wards the close of the Roman empire; hut there is no real founda- 
tion for cither theory, ami the evidence of their lanOTage seems 
decisive, that, thougli belonging to the_ great Aiyau fiiimly, they 
have no special affinity with the Gennamo or Teutonic branch of it. 
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They call themselves Iron, the name Ossetes being that applied 
to them by the Georgians. Some of them are Mahometans, while 
the greater part profess Christianity, but retain many of their pagan 
rites and customs, and are'in fact still more than half pagans. 
They hold the upper valley of the Terek, down to the pass of Dariel, 
as well as the mountain tract to the west of it, as far as the head- 
waters of the Ardon and the ilamisson Pass. 

IV. The Tcuetcuens, a people who inhabit the northern slojjes 
of the Eastern Caucasus, e.vtending down to the valley of the Terek. 
They adjoin the Kabardans and Ossetes on the west, and the 
LesghLans toward the south, but do not extend up to the liighest 
recesses of the range. They profess the Mahometan religion, and 
speak a language distinct from all olhera, of which it is said that 
there are more than twenty dialects, though their whole population 
is not estimated at more than 150,000 souls. 

V. The Lesghiaxs, a name under which are generally comprised 
all the inhabitants of the Eastern Caucasus, though consisting of 
many petty tribes, speaking dialects more or less dilferent, and in 
some cases, it is said, radically distinct languages. Their chief seat 
is in the high mountain region e.xtending eastwards from Kazbek, 
and including all the highest summits of the range as far as Baba 
Bagh ; but they occupy also the southern declivities of the moun- 
tains towards the valleys of the Alazun and the Kur, as well as the 
rugged mountain tract of Daghestan towards the north-east between 
the central range and the Caspian. It was these wild mountain tribes 
that so long offered an imavailing resistance to the Eussian arms ; 
but it is said that the only real bond of union among them was their 
devoted attachment to Islamism, and that no connection of race 
unites them together. Their ethnic relations are certainly still 
very obscure and imperfectly known, and it is supposed by some 
ethnologists that among them may be found remnants of a number 
of different nations and races. But it is more probable that when 
they come to be better known, they will be found to have for the 
most part a common origin, notwithstanding the remarkable diver- 
sity of dialects spoken among them. A few very small tribes, such 
as the Udi and the Kubatsem, seem, however, to form an exception, 
and to belong to essentially distinct races. The most cultivated, 
as well as the most powerful of the tribes of the Daghestan, is that 
of the Avares or Avari, .who adjoin the Tchetcheiis on the north, 
and extend from thence to the central chain. They are the only 
l.esgliian tribe who profess a written language, for which they make 
use of the Arabic characters. ■ 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the numerous Turco-Tartar 
tribes that inhabit the borders of Daghestan, between the mountains 
nud the Caspian, as well as of the Cossacks of the Kuban and the 
Terek, — aU these tribes, whether nomad or settled, being confined 
almost wholly to the plains and steppes that surround the moun- 
tains, and not forming any considerable ingredient in the popula- 
tion of the Caucasus itself. 

The estimates of the numbers of these mountain tribes are very 
various, and_ the Eussian official reports do not distinguish the 
population of the mountains from that of the adjoining districts in- 
cluded in the same governments. But it seems probable that, since 
the great emigration of the Circassian tribes, the whole population 
of the Caucasus does not exceed a million of souls. 

Uialory . — The Caucasus was kno^vn to the Greeks from a veiy 
wrly period. Without referring to the fable of the Argonauts, it 
is certain that Greek navigators penetrated in very early times into 
the_ remotest parts of the Euxine, and carried on trade with the 
native population of Colchis, the name which they gave to the rich 
country at the mouth of the Phasis or Eion. Here, at a somewhat 
later date, they founded the flourishing settlement of Dioscurias, 
the name of which is stDl retained in Cape Iskuria, a few miles 
south of Sukhum Kaleh. Hence their attention could not fail to 
be attracted by the vast snowy range of the Caucasus, and we find 
its name already familiar to .Eschylus, who speaks of its “star-neigh- 
bouring^ummits,” and terms it the most lofty of mountains (Prowi. 
Vinci., 720). The same statement is repeated by Herodotus, who 
had a clear conception of its geographical position, as extending 
from the Caspian to the Euxme, and forming in this direction the 
limit of riie Persian empire (i. 203, iv. 12), Tlie mountain tribes 
still retained their independence under the successors of .lUcxander, 
and it does not appear that any considerable advance was made in 
the knowledge of these countries till the time of the great Mithri- 
dates, who subdued all the nations up to the very foot of the moun- 
tains, and even succeeded in making his way with an army alou" 
the coast of the Black Sea from Colchis to the Cimmerian Bosporus'^ 
His ware in these regions were described by several Greek historians, 
and Strabo, writing from these materials, shows an acquaintance 
both with the Caucasus and the adjoining countries, remarkable for 
i ts clearness and accuracy. Pompey liatl declined to pursue Mitliri- 
dates ou his adventurous march, and no Eoman general ever passed 
the Caucasus. Ender the Eoman Empire, however, the frequent 
relations maintained with the Armenians made the Eomans familiar 
with the names of the Iberians and Albanians on the south side of the 
chain, whOe their connection with the tributary Idngs of Bosporus 
0 £*uei out to them communications with the stejipe country to the 


j north. Heither Pliny nor Ptolemy, however, add much that is ’ 

* material to the knowledge already iiossessed by .Strabo. ' 

In modem times the chief interest in these regions iii arisen frou 
the long-continued stmggle of these mountain tribes against Enssia* 
and tlie energj' with which the Circassians and Lesgliiansespeciailv 
maintained the contest for independence against dl the power ol 
that mighty empire. From the time of the auue.xatiou of Geotria, 
at the commencement of the present century, it lecanie a great 
object avith the Bussians to obtain possession of the intermediate 
mountain countiy ; but it avas not till the treaty of Adrianojile in 
1829, by avhicli the Turks ceded to the Eussian Empire their nomi- 
nal sovereignty over the Caucasian tribes, that their eiforts assumiH 
a S 3 -stematic form. From that period till the year 1859, tie contest 
avas maintained almost avithout intenaiptioii, and with many alter- 
nations of success. The Bussians had to encounter immense diffi- 
culties, to traverse dangerous passes, to bum down forests, and to 
sacrifice immense numbers of lives, in order to gain small portions 
of territory. The avar avas for a long time chieiiy maintainal by the 
Circassians under their natia-e chiefs ; and no .sooner did their e.xer- 
tions relax in consequence of the exhaustion caused by a long con- 
tinued contest, than a neav enemj' to Eussia arose on the shores of ’ 
the Caspian. Scharayl, the most.dea'oted folloavcr of the heroic 
Kasi Mullah, placed himself, on the death of that chief, at the 
head of the Lesghians. At once the prophet and the avarrior of his 
race, by his enthusiasm and braverj- he soon gained the confidence 
of the tribes, and prevailed upon them to follow a united and deter- 
mined plan of action under his authority. His influence avas daily 
increased, not only by the victories avhich he gained, but by tlie 
successful manner in avhich he frequently delivered himself and his 
followers from the most imminent dangers. His ovhi escape from 
the rocky fortress of Achulko, avhere he avas completely invested by 
the forces of General Grabbe, appeared both to his oavn countrymen 
and the enemy almost miraculous. The great exertions avhich were 
made by the Bussians in the foUoaviug years to reduce tlie tribes yet 
unsubdued, and those avhich had risen against their authority, were 
completely defeated hy his indefatigable actiadty and bravery. In 
the year 1842, avhen the mountain tribes were filled with tlie great- 
est alann in consequence of the ada-ance of General Grabbe, that 
formidable enemy avas completely defeated by Schamyl in the woods 
of ItchkeiT. The Circassians, after' again reueaving their attacks 
upon the Bussians in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, weis 
ultimately driven back to their fastnesses ; but Schiunyl still con- 
tinued to maintain his position on the Caspian, and inflicted severe 
losses upon the armies of the enemy. The Kussians avere evidently 
at a loss how to proceed against a chief aa’ho had baffled all their 
schemes, who bad been a prisoner in their hands, whose rocky liome 
liad been frequently in their possession, avho had incurred the most 
imminent dangers and been diiven to the greatest emergencies, and 
who was still opposing them aaith unconquerable resolution, watch- 
ing the progress of their troops, cutting off their supplies, and har- 
assing them by constant attacks. Various Eussian generals 
sent in succession to the Caucasus, new plans of action, defensive 
and offensive, were tried, but without effecting any permanent con- 
quest. 

The Crimean Mar (1854-1856) pmduced a tcmporaiy suspension 
of the efforts of the Bussians in the Caucasus ; but after its ternima- 
tion hostilities were resumed with increased vigour, both on tee 
side of Circassia and in Daghestan. In the western districts, inucM, 
the contest never assumed any important character, and was cornea 
on by a series of petty expeditions against the Circassian and 
Abkhasian tribes, who never acted in concert, and were compelled 
to submission one after the other. But it was not till the y^ I.-O’ 
that the last of these wild tribes was finally subdued, and the com- 
plete subjugation of the Circassians was secured by the emi^atioa 
of the whole people in the manner already noticed. The contest in 
Daghestan, though it had assumed for a time more fonmdowe ai- 
mensioDS, had been already brought to a close. All the elior 
Schamyl could not prevent the Bussians from gammg ^0 
Step by sten they advanced steadily^ though slowly, into tne im 
terior of the'mouutain country, and at last in the winter or 
59 made themselves masters of M''cden, Schamyl’s ^ ^ 

hold, which was taken by storm, and he himsell was ^ • 

This event was followed by the submission of ™ 

though Schamyl threw himself into the apparently imp ^ 
mountain fastness of Slount Gunib, even this was sunirise j 
Eussian general Prince. Bariatinsld, and Schamyl 
prisoner (Serit. 6, 1859). From this time the war m Jhe - 

was •virtually at an end ; the mountain tribes iks 

the other, and notwithstanding some occasional petty > 

appear to have passed quietly into the condition 01 nu-.: 

It is only of late years that wo have tlie^P^f 

information concerning the mountain chain rty 

tribes that inhabit it. The works of the earlier mimtii-s 

region— Pallas, Klaproth, &c.— treat principally of tUe coim - 
that adjoin the Caucasus, rather than of themountam 
selves, and even the elaborate work oi’ Dubois de al rpe 
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(Voyage aniour dti Caucusc, 5 vob. 8v'o, Paris, 1839-i3) labours 
undur the sumo defect.’ It u'ii.s not, indeed, till after the complete 
subjugation or pacification of the mountain tribe.s by ltu.s.9ia that it 
wits possible to carry on any systematic c.xarnination of tlio interior 
recesses of the great cluiin, and the foundation of a scientific know- 
ledge of the Caucasu.s was first laid by the construction of the trigo- 
nometrical survey under General Chodzico from 1817 to 18G3, and 
tile publication of the map resulting from their labours on the scale 
of 5 versts to an inch, iteeent traveller.s have imlecd found that 
the portions of this work relating to the highest ranges of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus are often imperfect or erroneous ; but the same was 
the case with the be.st m.aps of the Aljjs until very lately, and if our 
knowledge of the great Caucasian chain is still far inferior to that 
which wo now pos.sc.S3 of the principal European ranges, it is 
immeasurably in advance of that which we have attained concerning 
any other A.siatic niountain.s, e.xcept tho.so parts of the Himalaya 
which have been surveyed by English ongineer.s. Among recent 
writers the one who has contributed the most valuable information 
is A. Petzholdt, whose work {Dcr Kaukaaus, 2 vols. 8vo, Leijisic, 
1800) is the most useful book on the subject as yet jmblished. Tlio 
works of Ur lladde also supply valuable materials of a more special 
and detailed character. Tne more recent work of Baron Tliichnann 
{Travels in the Caucasu,}, Persia, uml Turkey in Asia, transLated 
into English and ])ublished by Jfunay in 2 vola. 8vo, 187S) also 
contains much useful matter in a compendious and convenient form. 
Hr Ereshfield’s Journey in the Central Caucasus and Bashan (8vo, 
I-ond., 1809) is not merely a record of liLs personal experiences, but 
' an important contribution to our knowledge of the highest regions 
of the central chain, which ho wa.s the first to explore, llis example 
has boon .already followed by Hr Grove, who has described some 
portions of the mountains not visited by Jlr Freshfield (The I'Vosty 
Caucasus, 8vo, Loud., 1875), and there can bo little doubt that suc- 
cessive explorera of a similar stamp will sooh make us accpiainted 
with the inmost iecc.sses of the Central Caucasus. (E, H. B.) 

CAUDETE, a town of Spain, in tbo provinco of 
Albaceto, about 80 railea north of Cartatjuna. It waa for- 
merly fortified, and contains a town-house, a prison, a school 
of primary instruction, a Carraolito convent, and several 
other religious institutions. The inhabitants are engaged 
almost e.xclasively in agriculture and tlio manufacture of 
coarse fabrics for homo consumptiou. Population, 0500. 

CAUDIiSTE FORKS {FurcuUe' Cattdince), t]ie naino of 
an Italian valley, famous in Roman liistory on account of 
the dlsa_stcr which there befell tho Roman army during 
the second Samnito war, in 321 n.c. Livy describes tho 
pass as an open space, gra.“sy, and well-watered, completely 
surrounded by lofty and thicldy-wooded mountains, except 
where a passage is afforded by two narrow gorges, situated 
oppo.sito to one another (bk. ix. o. 2). It has been usually 
identified with the Val d’Arpaja, which is on tho highroad 
between Benoventum and Capua; and confirmation is 
found in tho facts that this valley was known as tho 
Caudinc, and that close by there existed a village called 
Furculm (now Forchia), But there is tho almost conclusive 
objection that this valley does not answer to tho above 
description (whicli is tho only sufficient one wliich wo 
posse.ss), being surrounded by no mountains of any eleva- 
tion, and having many outlets. A much more probable 
theory is that which declares it to bo tho little valley 
betweeu Sta Agata and Moirano, through wliich Hows tho 
small stream of tlie Isclero ; and wliich, as it meets tho 
"Val d’Arpaja near Caudium, would have an ecpual right to 
tho name of Caudino Forks. 

CAVA, or L.i Cava, a town of Italy in tho provinco of 
Principatb Citreriore, 28 miles by rail south-east of Naples, 
with a communal population of 19,500. It is the scat of 
a bishopric, has a cathedral and a diocesan seminary, and 
carries on the manufacture of silk, cotton, and wooll'eu stuffs, 
lu tho vicinity is tho famous Benedictine abbey of Iia 
Trinita della Cava, which was founded in tho 11th century, 
and almost rivals Monte Casino in the number and value 
of its literary trea.surcs. Its archives contain about 40,000 
separate documents of parchment, and more than 60,000 
. manuscripts on paper, — of which a complete inventory is 
being published by Don Michele Morcaldi under tho title 
•of Codex Fiplomaiiaus Cavensis, I'lio library, in spite of 
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losses sustained within tho last two centuries, still preserves 
a number of rich and valuable manuscripts, and a collection 
of early specimens of typography. Among these may be 
mentioned the Codex Legum Longohardorum, which dates 
from the beginning of the 11th century ; a MS. cojjy of the 
Vulgate of the 8th, an Isidorus of the 9th, and a prayer- 
hook illustrated with miniatures ascribed to Fra Angelico 
da Ficsolo. (See DantieFs Monast. Benedict, d' Italia, and 
two articles in Academy, vol. viii. pp. 262 and 304, 1875.) 

CAVAIGNAC, Louxs Eugene (1802-1857), dictator 
at Paris during tho insurrection of June 1848, was born 
there in 1802. His father was a member of tho National 
Convention, and tho family was marked by republican 
proclivities. After going through the usual course of 
study for tho military profes.sioti, ho entered tho army iu 
1824, and served in tho Moroa in 1828. 'When the 
revolution of 1830 broke out, he was stationed at Arras, 
and was the first officer of his regiment to declare for the 
new order of things. In 1831 he incurred the displeasure 
of the Government of Louis Philippe by joining in a protest 
against its reactionary tendencies ; but in 1832 he was 
recalled to the service, and sent to Algeria. This con- 
tinued to be tlio main spliere of his activity for sixteen 
years, till tho revolution of 1848 ; and ho took an active 
piirt, though ill a subordinate capacity, in tlio different 
sieges and campaigns by which Algeria was gradually 
reduced under French rule. After passing through almost 
all tho successive grades in the army, ho was, in 1844, 
raised to the rank of general of brigade, as a reward for his 
skill and courage. When tho revolution of February (1848) 
took place, the Provisional Government appointed him 
governor-general of Algeria ; and they shortly after offered 
him tho post of minister at war, which he declined. On 
his election to the National Assembly, however, Cavaignac 
returned to Paris. When ho arrived on tho 17th May, he 
found tho capital in an extremely critical state. The social- 
ists of Paris, incited and organized by skilful leaders, were in 
a state of bitter hostility to the National Assembly, and a 
formidable insurrection was gradually maturing. Tho 
National Assembly had proved a bitter, disappointment to 
them; for tho peasant proprietors, terrified by tho vast 
increase of taxation, and tho general uncertainty of revolu- 
tion, had returned a decidedly conservative majority. 
Several collisions had already taken place. Tlio crisis was 
at last brought about by the threatened abolition of the 
national workshops {ateliers nationaiix), which the reason- 
able” majority of the Assembly was especially anxious for, as 
the finances were being ruined by the maintenance in utter 
idleness of 120,000 men. By the 22d of June a formidable 
insurrection had been organized, and it remained only for 
tho National Assembly to assert its authority by force of 
arms, Cavaignac,' first as minister at war, and then as 
dictator, was called to tho task of suppressing tho revolt. 
It was no light task, as tho national guard was doubtful, 
regular troops were not at hand in sufficient numbers, 
and tho insurgents had abundant time to prepare them- 
selves. Variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 
men, well armed, and well organized, they occupied the 
north-eastern part of tho city, their front line stretching 
from tho Pantheon on tho south of tho Seine by the Pout 
St Michel to tho Portes St Martin and St Denis, Resting 
on tho Faubourg St Antoine as central point, and threaten- 
ing the Hotel do Villo, they had entrenched themselves at 
oveiy step behind forniidablo barricades, and were ready to 
avail themselves of every advantage that ferocity and 
despair could suggest to them. Cavaignac, knowing tho 
work lio had before him, remained inactiyc, notwithstand- 
ing tho urgent representations of tho civil members of 
Government, till a sufficient regular force had been collected. 
At last, by a strong combined movement on the two ilanks 
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and against the centre of the insurgent forces, he attempted ' 
to drive them from fheir barricades, — with doubtful success , 
for some time, as every inch of ground was disputed, and 
the Government troops were frequently repulsed, tffl, fresh 
regiments arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la 
B^tille, and crushed the insurrection in its headquarters. 
The contest, which raged from the 23d to the morning of 
the 26th of June, was, without doubt, the bloodiest and 
most resolute the streets of Paris have ever seen. It is 
calculated that more Frenchmen fell in it than in the 
bloodiest battles of the first empire. 

Cavaignac was severely censured by some for having, 
by his delay, allowed the insurrection to gather head; but 
he was declared by an immense majority to have deserved 
well of his country, and continued to be president of the 
Executive Committee till the election of a regular president 
of the republic. It was expected that the sufirages of 
France would raise Cavaignac to that position. But the 
mass of the people, and especially the rural population, sick 
of revolution, and weary even of the moderate republicanism 
of Cavaignac, were anxious for a stable government. 
Against the five and a half million votes recorded for 
Louis Xapoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a 
half. Not without chagrin at his defeat, he withdrew into 
the ranks of the opposition. At the coup d’eiat of the 2d 
December 1851, he was arrested along rvith the other mem- 
bers of the opposition ; but after a short imprisonment at 
Ham he was released, and, with his newly-married wife, 
hved in retirement till his death in 1 85 7. Cavaignac was no 
statesman, but was a loyal, skilful, and courageous soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in every way an honourable man. 

CAYALLLON, a town of France and important railway 
junction in the department of Vaucluse, on the right bank 
of the Durance, about 1 3 miles south-east of -A-vignon. The 
town is ill-built and dirty, and carries on a considerable 
trade in dried fruits, madder, and other productions of the 
fertile district in which it is situated. It has a fine town- 
house, an old church of the 12th century, dedicated to the 
Virgin and St Yeran, and the mutilated remains of a 
triumphal arch which probably belongs to the time of 
Constantine. Numerous minor relics of the Homan period 
have been found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient Cabellio, a place of some note in the 
territory of the Cavares. In mediieval and modern history 
the town has for the most part followed the fortunes of the 
Comtat Yeuaissin, in which it was included ; and down to 
the Revolution it was the see of a bishop, and had a laro-e 
number of monastic establishments. Population in 1872, 
3906 in the town, and 8031 in the commune. 

CAVALCANTI, Guido, an Italian poet and philosopher 
of the 13th century, who died in 1300. He was the son 
of a philosopher whom Dante, in the Injertio, condemns to 
torment among the Epicureans and Atheists ; but he himself 
was a friend of the great poet. By marriage with the 
daughter of Farinata TJberti, he became head of the 
Ghibellines ; and when the people, weary of continual 
bmuL, aroused themselves, and sought peace by banishin^^ 
the leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Sarzana, 
where he caught a fever, of which he died. Cavalcanri has 
left a number of love sonnets and canzoni, which were 
honoured by the praise of Dante. Some are simple and 
graceful, but many are spoiled by a mixture of metaphysics 
borrowed from Plato, Aristotle, and the Christian Fathers. 
They are mostly in honour of a French lady, whom he calls 
Handetta. His Canzone d’Amore was extremely popular, 
and was frequently published ; and his complete poetical 
tvorfe are contained in Giunti’s collection, Florence, 1527 
Venice, 1531-2. He also wrote in prose on philosophy 
and oratory. 

CAVALIER, Jeax (c. 1680-1740), the famous chief 
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of the Camisards, was horn at Ribaute, near Andnse I 
Lower Languedoc. The date of his birth is variouslv 
between 1679 and 1685. It could hardly be so ’ktess 
the last-named year, and may probably be assigned to tk 
period between 1679 and 1681. He was the sen of a 
peasant, and in boyhood was employed first in l-eenico- 
sheep, and afterwards as a bakePs apprentice. A pio^ 
mother trained him in the Reformed faith; The pers'ecn- 
tion of Protestants, which began after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and which was carried on with pitiles 
cruelty in the Cevennes,' drove him from his native land in 
1701, and he took refuge at Geneva. By the dragonnada 
of Louis XIY. the Protestants of the Cevennes were at last 
driven to revolt ; and Cavalier, inspired with the hope or 
being their deliverer, a hope which was raised to the pitch 
of enthusiasm, it is said, by certain prophecies, returned 
to his own country in 1702. The insurrection broke oat 
in July of that year, and Cavalier was one of the chosen 
leaders. Roland was named generalissimo, but Cavalier 
soon rose to share the chief command with hiiii. Untrained 
in arms, he displayed not only a fiery courage, but extra- 
ordinary military skill. This must have been owing to 
some extent to the eager attention wliieh he had paid, 
while keeping his sheep, to the manceuvres of the troops 
which were stationed in his native district. Hthongh 
the enfants de Dieu, as the insurgents were called, numbered 
at the most only 3000 men in arms, they coped 
successfully again and again with the much more nnmerons 
forces of the king, and were never entirely congnereJ 
After several aftairs Cavalier changed the theatre of war 
to the Vivarais; and on the 10th of February lT03he 
defeated the roxulist troops on the Ardeche. A few days 
later he was completely defeated on the same ground and 
was supposed to have fallen. But he reappeared, was 
again defeated at Tour-de-Bellot (April 30), aud again 
recovered himself, recruits flocking to him to fill np the 
places of the slain. By a long series of successeshe raised 
his reputation to the highest pitch, and gained the full 
confidence of the people. It was in vain that more and 
more rigorous measures were adopted against the Camisards ; 
in vain that their mountain district was ravaged, sacked,, 
and burned by the Catholics. Cavalier boldly carried the 
war into the plain, made terrible reprisals, and threatened 
even Nimes itself. On April 16, 1704, he encountered Mar- 
shal ilontrevel himself at the bridge of Nages, with ICQO 
men against 5000 ; and though defeated after a desperate 
conflict, he made a successful retreat with two thirds ct 
hb men. Marshal Yillars was next sent againat him, su' 
instead of fighting proposed negotiation. Roland reso- 
lutely turned a deaf ear to him ; but Cavalier agrfcd tu 
treat. A conference was held at Nimes, hostages 
given to Cavalier ; and he appeared with an arme ^ 
mounted escort, which was drawn up facing the guara o 
the marshal. The terms proposed were deferred to t - 
decision of the king, Cavalier in the meanwhile 
Calvisson. In thb place for some days the 
held their meetings openly, and thousands eagerly 
to them. • The result- of the negotiation was that 
received for himself a commbsion with a pension o ^ ^ 
• livres, and forhb brother a captain's coi^RMon. 
authorized to fonu a regiment of Camisards to be 
Spain j and liberty was restored to his father ana • 
Protestant prisoners. The treaty, which did no. 
any provbion for general liberty of conscience, 

great indignation among the companions of Caralier. 

caUed him traitor and coward, and deserted . ®‘ 
heartened, and with little confidence in the of 

i court, Cavalier afterwards vbited Parb for the 
an interview with Loub AIY. He was present*-- 
to the king at Yersadles, but was ill received. 
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appointment and tlio reports ■which, were current of intended 
attempts on his life or liberty induced him to leave France, 
He went to Switzerland, and afterwards to Holland ; and 
there ho married a daughter of Madame Dunoyer, the 
latter a lady of Nimes, who had once been sought in 
marriage by Voltaire. Ho then passed into England for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment of Camisards. Ho 
had an interview with Queen Anne, of which conflicting 
accounts are given. But so highly was his military genius 
valued that he was sent •svith his regiment to take part in 
the famous expedition to Spain, under the earl of Peter- 
borough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel (ifay 1705). At the 
battle of Almanza his Camisards encountered a French regi- 
ment which they had met in the Cevcnnes, and, without 
firing, the foes rushed to a hand to hand fight and made a 
fearful slaughter. Cavalier was severely wounded, and was 
saved from death by an English officer. On his return to 
England a small pension was given him, and after long wait- 
ing he was made a major-general and named governor of 
Jersey. This post was afterwards exchanged for the gover- 
norship of the Isle of Wight. Cavalier died at Chelsea, in 
the first half of May 1740, and there his remains were in- 
terred. JIalcsherbes, the courageous friend and defender of 
Louis XVI., bears the following eloquent testimony to this 
young hero of the Cevennes : — “ I confess,” he says, “ that 
this warrior, who, -without ever liaving served, found himself 
by the mere gift of nature a great general, — this Camisard 
who was bold to punish a crime in the presence of a fierce 
troop which maintained itself by like crimes, — this coarse 
peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into the 
society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, — this man who, though accustomed 
to a stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his 
success, had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to 
enjoy for thirty-five years a tranquil private life, — appears 
to me to be one of the rarest characters to bo found in 
history.” There is a work, little esteemed, entitled Mevtoira 
of Ihe War in the Cevennes, under Colonel Cavalier, which 
appears to have been written not by Cavalier himself but 
by a French refugee named Galli. For a more detailed 
account see Mrs Bra/s Revolt of the Protestants of the 
Cevennes, published in 1870. 

CAVALLIHI, PiETKO {c. 1259-1344), born in Eome 
towards 1259, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the 
modern Iloinau School,- and was taught painting and 
mosaic by Giotto while employed at Rome; and it is 
believed that he assisted his master in the mosaic of the 
Havicella, or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the church 
of that saint. Lanzi describes him as an adept in both 
arts, and mentions with approbation his grand fresco of a 
Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable preservation; ho 
was, moreover, versed in architecture and in sculpture. 
According to George Vertue, it is highly probable that 
Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other 
ornaments of the tomb of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. He would thus be the “ Petrus Civis 
Romanus ’’-whose name is inscribed on the shrine; but his 
extreme • youth at this date tends to discredit the supposi- 
tion. The work, if really.his, must have been executed in 
Rome, where ho appears to havo constantly resided. He 
died in 1344, at the age of eighty-five, in the odour of 
sanctity, having in his later years been a man of eminent 
l)iety. He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, close to Eome, a crucifix which spoke 
in 1370 to a female saint. 

CAVALLO, Tieeiuus (1749-1809), an electrician and 
natural philosopher, son of a physician established at Naples, 
was born in that city, March 30, 1749. His father died 
when he was only eleven years old, but he received a liberal 
education througii the kindness of his friends, and com- 
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pleted his studies at the university of Naples. He was 
originally destined for commerce, and came to England in 
1771, in order to obtain more complete iuformation 
respecting the various objects of mercantile pursuit. But 
he soon abandoned hrs intention of adopting that mode of 
life, and determined to devote his time to science. His 
mind, however, was rather imitative than original; and 
he is said to havo found it easier to learn Euclid by 
heart than in the ordinary way, which indeed he found im- 
possible. He became a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Naples, and a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. He died at London in 1809. The splendid 
improvements which had been lately made in electricity 
directed his attention to that dep,artment of natural 
philosophy ; and his chief works are — A Complete Treatise 
of Electricity (1777), Essay on iledical Electricity (1780), 
and The Elements of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy (1803), 

CAVALRY. From the earliest dates, at which there is 
any record of armed men being systematically trained and 
organized, cavalry has always formed an integral part of 
every army, although the relative size and importance of 
the arm has varied, according to the nature of the country 
and the peculiarities of its inhabitants. Egypt probably 
affords the earliest historical records of any distinct attempt 
at military organization. In that country cavalry and 
horsemanship were held in high repute, according to the 
prophet Isaiah. Diodorus of Eicily tells us that Osyman- 
dias led 20,000 cavalry against the rebels in Bactriana, 
and that twenty-five generations elapsed between Osyman- 
dias and Sesostris, who seems to have been the chief founder 
of Egyptian greatness, and to have lived at a period indis- 
tinctly laid down in history, but certainly long prior to the 
Trojan war. In early times chariots appear to have been 
associated with the horsemen of an army, although perfectly 
distinct from them. Frequent references are made in the 
Bible to “chariots and horsemen;” and Josephus states 
that the army of Israehtes that escaped from Egypt 
numbered 50,000 horsemen and 600 chariots of war. 
Herodotus frequently speaks of the cavalry arm, and Hip- 
pocrates mentions the existence of a corps of young women 
whose breasts were seared to enable them to use the bow and 
javelin. Plato ]ike\vise speaks somewhat vaguely of a 
corps of young ladies about 500 B.c. The existence of 
Amazons as a race has never been supported by even 
moderately authentic testimony, although by some they 
were believed to live on the River Thermodon in 
the north of Asia Minor, 

The first authentic account that we have of cavalry being 
regularly organized is given by Xenophon, who states that 
in the first Messenian war, 743 b.c., Lycurgus formed his 
cavalry in divisions. Some hundred years later, in 371 
B.C., Epaminondas raised a corps of 5000 cavalry, and from 
this date it may be said the arm was much cultivated 
throughout Greece, until Philip and Alexander of Macedon 
raised it to a great pitch of excellence. Both these monarchs 
were indebted for several of their greatest successes to the 
prowess of their cavalry ; and the exploits of Alexander s 
7000 horsemen at the battle of Arbela, 331 b.c., in which 
ho signally defeated Darius, may well serve as an example 
for future generations. The Greek cavalry were divided 
into lieavy, or “ cataphracti,” and light, or “me cataphracti.^^ 
To these Alexander added a third class, termed “ dimach®, 
who were trained to fight on foot or on horseback. After 
the death of Alexander the Great cavalry appears to hiwo 
fallen into comparative disuse until the days of Hannibai 
and the Carthaginians. Dire experience, more especiaUy 
the defeats of the Ticinus and the Trebia, taught the Romans 
the value of cavalry ; and in the latter days of the republic 
it became the most popular and highly favoured service ot 
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the Roman armies. According to Vegetius, the Roman 
cavalry was organized into ten troops or squadrons, forming 
a regiment of 72G horses, either intended to act in- 
dependently or, more usually, attached to some special 
legion. As tho Roman empire increased and brought many 
tributaries under its flag, the cavalry began to be dra^ 
from those countries whose inhabitants were specially 
devoted to equestrian pursuits, flhe Gauls for many years 
furnished tho principal part of the cavalry both in the 
Carthaginian and in the Roman armies, and appear to have 
rivalled the Nuinidians in efficiency. Stmnge to say, 
saddles were never used until the time of Constantine, and 
stirrups were introduced by the Franks about the middle 
of the 5th century. 

In tho iliddle Ages the unwillingness ^to intrust any 
military power to the serfs rendered the upper classes the 
only soldiers, and as these did not deign to fight on foot 
cavalry became the basis of European armies. The 
knights and esquires were the nucleus, mounted attendant 
bowmen and pikemen being the secondary portion of the 
fighting power. 

The invention of gunpowder and the decline of the 
feudal system wrought a change in military tactics, and 
from the organization of a standing army by Charles 11. of 
France, in 1145, cavalry as it now e.vists may be said to 
date. As in early days, each country produced a species 
of cavalry in accordance with the characteristics of its 
inhabitants and the nature of its institutions. From 
Hungary came the Hussars, whose name is derived from 
the Hungarian word “ Husz,” twenty, and “ar,” pay. 
Marshal Luxembourg appears to have been the first person 
who disciplined and organized these hussars, and in 1692 
they were attached to his army as light troops and recon- 
noitrers. Carabineers were of a somewhat earlier date, 
and seem to have come originally from Basque and 
Germany. The word carbine has been traced to an Arab 
word “ kavab,” but this derivation is somewhat doubtful. 
Originally it was the custom for carabineers or horsemen 
armed with firearms to mount infantry behind them, and 
in 1543 King Louis of Nassau made use of this hybrid 
force in his operations against Bergen. 

A few years later, in 1 554, Marshal De Brissac formed 
a corp of mounted infantry and called them Dragoons, 
thus justifying Dr Johnson’s definition of the word- as “ a 
man who serves indifferently either on foot or on horse- 
back.” The actual origin of the term dragoon has been 
ascribed to the dragon’s head which, as a rule, adorned tho 
muzzle of the firearm with which these horsemen were 
armed, — although this derivation again cannot be regarded 
as very certain. As firearms became more generally 
used, so the tactics and organization of cavalry underwent 
modifications. In the time of Francis I. the gens-d’armes 
of Franco were reckoned tho .best cavalry in Europe, and 
were formed in single rank. Somewhat later the Spaniards, 
and afterwards the Germans, carried off the palm } they 
wont to^ tho^ other extreme as regards formation, being 
formed in six and eight ranks, and were composed of a 
mixed force of arquebusiers and lancers. At this time 
military leaders failed to appreciate the true mission of 
cavalry, aud assigned too great importance to the effect of 
firearms, too little to that of “cold steel.” Maurice of 
Nassau was tho first to train cavalry with a view to their 
mobility,^ and teach them to act by separate bodies, and in 
distinct lines. Now for tho first time cavalry was organized 
by regiments, each_ regiment being composed of four 

ranks, and numbering about 
1000 horses. During tho Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 
to 1G4S, the lance as a cavalry weapon gradually dis- 
appLiiroc , partly on account of the amount of training 
■■inch IS necessary to insure its efficient use, and partly on 


account of the exaggerated value attached to firearm 
cavalry weapons. After Maurice of Nassau 
Adolphus appears as the next great cavalry I'eader -nd I? 
so successful in the employment of his cuiiw4hrs 
dragoons— into which two divisions his horsemen 
classed— that all other European nations be^an to imit-t 
him, and adopted his formation in three ranks, li^r 
death of Gustavus Adolphus, until the wars 4tli 
Turks, the French appear to have been the most iiistnictd 
and efficient in the employment of cavalry. Xhe wans ol 
Louis Xni. and Louis XIV, soon developed militari- art 
and such great leaders as Turenne, Condd, Montet4uli' 
and Marlborough made their name. At this period 
defensive armour for cavalry -was abolished, and lances 
were unknown except among irregular horsemen„\vho canre 
from the plains of Poland and Russia. Excellent, however 
as the French cavalry at this period undoubtedly was it 
could not vie with that of the Turks either a.s regards’its 
own efficiency or the results that it achieved. So° formid- 
able and so much feared were the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry when opposed to them invariably 
carried chevaux-de-frise in light carts for their protection. 
It has been very justly remarked that no other cavalry 
has ever obtained such an ascendency as this over in- 
fantry. 

Hitherto but little attention had been paid to the employ- 
ment of cavalry off the field of battle for purposes of recon- 
noitring, although it had long exercised an important 
influence in action. ' Marshal Saxe, however, may be said 
to have introduced a new and more enlightened era in the 
history of the arm, he not only was the first to recognize 
the true mission and use of light cavahy, hut also the 
necessity for celerity in movement and manoeuvre on all 
occasions. Although he cannot be said to have introduced 
horse artillery, which did not appear on tho field of battle 
till ,1762, still, by his timely use of guns in conjunction 
with cavalry at the battle of Fontenoy, he first showed bow 
the two arms might he combined. 

It cannot, however, be said that cavalry has ever before 
or since played the important part in war that it did in the 
days of Frederick the Great. This monarch recognized 
that the “ arme blanche,” and not the firearm, was the 
proper weapon for a mounted soldier. He discontinued 
firing in line, and the pitch of excellence at which bis bor;e- 
men arrived under the leadership of Seidhtz, and the remits 
they obtained, have never been equalled by the cavalrj o 
any other nation. The battles of Zorudorf, 1 osbacli, 
Striegau, Kesselsclorf, and Leuthen still remain the met 
signal examples of what may be attained if to long preuo^ 
training and preparation are joined brilliancy and rap! J 
of execution in the field. It required, lion ever, j - o 
experience and tho occasional disasters which 'de 
in the first and second Silesian wars before I' ret eric ' 
Great appreciated the true principles of moniitei W‘ 
or put them into execution. • , , 

The next period in the history, of cavalry may e 
date_from the rise of Napoleon L until the eadm e 
loo. The Republican armies of France were miU p ^ 
with mounted troops, aud the disaster of 
1796 nearly annihilated the comparatively fen ” 1 * 
that France then possessed. The gomus o z * 
evinced itself as remarkably in (-rtatca 

leading of his armies, and his first care 
force of cavalry such as would enable him to rt \ . 
of his victories. To’ his cavalry he 'j'flr.jj.j.jjfro ad 
for some of his most signal triuinphs, uuta > i^^^d bis 

Austerlitz, and to the maimer in which no ■ l 
mounted scouts and recoiinoitrers he ovve . . Jdi 
with which he so often out-manceuvred ain “ 
enemies. Tho Russian campaign of IS - n 
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Frencli cavalry, and there was not time to reorganize it 
before it was necessary again to take the field. Hence 
some of Napoleon’s most decided successes in 1813 
proved fruitless; as he himself remarked, had ho possessed 
cavalry at the battles of Liltzeii and Bautzen the war would 
then have been brought to au end. It would here appear 
worthy of remark that defensive armour for cavalry, which 
had falleu into disuse, w’as re-introduced by Napoleon. He 
increased the Frcucli cuirassiers from one regiment to 
twelve, and they performed e.vcollent service over after- 
wards. Similarly in Napoleon’s time the lance began to 
bo again used in Europe; in 1807 it was found that a 
Polish regiment of lancers was so useful that twelve lancer 
regiments were afterwards formed, and a certain proportion 
of this arm has ever since been maintained in aU European 
armies. Any remarks, however, on cavalry in the time of 
Napoleon would bo incomplete were no reference made to 
the Cossaclcs, who so much contributed to render the 
retreats from Eussia and after Leipsic peculiarly disastrous 
to the French. These irregular horsemen, mounted on 
small horses and armed with lances, hung on the flanks 
and rear of the retreating enemy, and, although seldom 
standing to meet an attack, appeared tQ bo ubiquitous, 
alike affording a screen for their own army and obtaining 
the fullest information regarding the movements of that 
opposed to them. 

In the forty years’ peace cavalry deteriorated like every- 
thing else connected with military science. In tho Crimea, 
iisthe entire war may be said to have consisted of one siege, 
there was but little occasion for tho use of cavalry, and the 
few opportunities afforded were certainly not turned to tho 
best account. In the 1859 campaign between the French 
and Italians on tho one side and the Austrians on the other, 
tho nature of tho country was unsuited to tho action of 
cavalry, and e.vcept in somo isolated instances, as on tho field 
of Solferino, cavalry played a very unimportant part in tho 
war. For many years tho value of cavalry ‘ w-as only 
e.vemplified on tho plains of India, whoro both the British 
and tho native horsetnen performed many deeds of valour 
and did c.vcellent service. In 18GG there occurred tho 
first great European war sinco Waterloo in which cavalry 
could bo turned to full account. From long disuse and 
want of practice neither Austrians nor Prus.sians mudo 
sulBcioht use of tho largo force of horsemen which was at 
their disposal, and neither on tho field of battle nor off it 
did they achievo any great distinction, although, un- 
doubtedly, of tho two tho Austrians carried off tho palm. 
They performed I’econnoitring duties far more efficiently 
than their antagonists, and the manner in which they 
covered tho retreat of their array after Kouiggratz was a 
model of devotion and bravery. 

Four years later tho experience gained by tho Prussians 
in 18G6 on the plains of Bohemia Avas in tho fullest degree 
utilized, Avhereas their opponents the French only showed 
how splendid material may bo sacrificed and how brilliant 
courage may bo thrown away. Incessant practico during 
the four preceding years of peaco had rendered tho Prussian 
cavalry most proficient in all tho duties of reconnoitring 
and outposts, 'Ihc information they obtained and the 
mannor in Avhich they concealed tho movements of tho 
army in their rear mainly contributed to enable tho leaders 
of the Gorman army to carry out successfully their strategic 
plans, and their prowess on tho field of battle when turned 
to account as at Mars-la-Tour was exerted to the best effect. 
Tho French cavalry, on tho other hand, Avero remarkable 
more for bravery than efficiency. In place of being 
scattered in small parties some days in advance of an army 
they marched in masses frequently in its rear. Oft' the 
field of battle they Avere of no service, and on it they Avero 
needlessly sacrificed through the incapacity of their leaders. 
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History has few e-xamples of bravery more devoted than 
that of tho French cavalry at the battles of Worth and 
bedan, and none in Avhich bravery Avas more entirely 
throAvn away. After the fall of the empire it may bo said 
that tho French cavalry ceased to exist, and as it is an arm 
that cannot bo improvised the republic had no time to 
replace Avhat had been destroyed. 

On tho whole it cannot be said that tho last two 
European Avars have added much to the art of handling 
cavalry. Tho practice of spreading light troops two days’ 
march in advance of an army Avas not new, although of late 
years it had fallen into disuse, and as regards the employ- 
ment of mounted troops on the battle-field, it is still an 
unsettled question AA^hether the recent improvements in 
firearms have or have not rendered it impossible for them 
ever to turn tho tide of victory. 

For the organization, equipment, and strength of the 
cavalry of tho various armies of the present day see Aemy, 
"'■“h ii- _ (f. s. 11.) 

-CAViVN, an inland county in tho province of Ulster, in 
Ireland, situated botAveen 53° 43' and 54° 7' N. lat., and 
G° 45' and 7° 47' W. long , is bounded N. by Fermanagh 
and hlonaghan, E. by hlonaghan and Meath, S- by Meath, 
Westmeath, and Longford, and W. by Longford and 
Leitrim. It has au area of 74G square miles, or 477,394 
acres. 

Tho surface of tho country is uneven, consisting of hill 
and dale, ivithoub any great extent of level ground, but 
only in its northern extremity attaining a mountainous 
elevation. The barony of Tullyhaiv, bordering on Fer- 
managh, a Avild dreary mountain district, known as tho 
kingdom of Gian or Glengavlin, contains the highest land 
in tho county, called Slieve Bussell. In tho same barony 
is Quilca hlountain, tho place of inauguration for tho 
Macquires, chieftains of Fermanagh, held in veneration by 
tho peasantry, in connection with legends and ancient 
superstitions, Tho remainder of the county is not deficient 
in Avood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of small 
dimensions, but of much interest for their picturesque 
beauty, more especially Lough Oughter, Avhich lies between 
tho towns of Cavan and Killashandra. The chief river in 
the county is the Erne, Avhich originates in tho Lake of 
Scrabby, one of tho minor sheets of water communicating 
Avith Lough GoAvna on tho borders of Longford. Tho 
riv'er takes a northerly direction by Killeshandra and 
Belturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Annalee 
and other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Erne 
near the northern limit of tho county. The other Av'aters, 
consisting of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, 
are mostly tributary to tho Erne. A copious spring called 
the Shannon Pot, at the foot of tho Cuilagli Mountain, in 
the barony of Tullyhaw, is regarded as tho source of the 
lliver Shannon. The Blackwatcr, a tributary of the Boyne, 
also rises in this county, near Bailieborough. 

Branch lines of the hlidland. Great Western, and Great 
Northern raihvays traverse tho county.^ 

Tho climate is 'not very genial owing to the dampness 
arising from its numerous lakes and tho nature of the 
soil, and to tho boisterous Avinds Avhich frequently prevail, 
more especially in tho higher districts. 

Tho south-eastern portion of Cavan rests upon clay-slate, 
and tho remainder of the county upon tho Carboniferous 
limestono formation. A rich iron ore was formerly raised 
from Quilca Mountain. Indications of lend, silver, and 
sulphur have been observed ; and fullers’ earth, pipe-my , 
potters’ clay, and brick clay are frequently met with in 
Tullyhaw barony, in Avhich there are_ also indications of 
coal. Several mineral springs exist in this county, the 
chief of Avhich is near the once-frequented village of 
SAvanlinbar. In tho neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the 
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small lake of Annagk, is a carbonated chalybeate. There 
are several other springs of less importance; and the small 
Lough Leighs, or Lough-an-Leighaghs, which signifies the 
healing lake, on the summit of a mountain between Bailie- 
borough and Kingscoiirt, is celebrated for its antiscorbutic 
properties. The level of this lake never varies. It has 
no visible supply nor vent for its discharge ; neither is it 
over frozen during the severest winters. 

The soil is generally a stiff clay, cold and watery, but 
capable of much improvement by drainage, for which 
its undulating surface affords facilities. Agriculture has 
made little progress within the last twenty years ; the 
extent of the farms being generally small. In the 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly 
under grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock raising 
the county has made considerable progress. 

From the Owners of Laud Eeturu (1876) it appears 
that in 1875 C.avan was divided among 1044 proprietors, 
328 of whom owned less than 1 acre, and 716 one acre and 
upwards. The largest estates were those of Lord Farn- 
ham (29,455 acres), Earl Annesley (24,221), and E. J. 
Saundersou (12,362). The average rateable value of the 
land was 11s. lOjd. per acre, while that of aU. Ulster 
vras 15s. 8|d. ; and the average extent of the properties 
was 435 acres per owner, or nearly double the average 
size for Ulster, which was 239. 

The following tables give comparative statements of the 
agriculture acreage in the yearn in 1853 and 1875, and of 
the live stock in 1852 and 1875 respectively : — 


Oub. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

(be. 


Flax. 


Potatoes. 


Turnips 
and other 
Green 
Crops. 


lleadonr. 


Under 

Crops. 


1853. .,89,929 2,883 12,106 27,734 8,368 34,921 176,591 


1875 

...52,826 

665 5,298 28,823 

6,754 

61,946 

156,312 


Horses. Holes, 
and Asses. 

CatUo 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1852. 

....19,381 

92,690 

16,167 

24,715 

14,024 

328,241 

1875. 

....19,439 

120,399 

27,322 

42,263 

15,800 

422,501 


The numbsr of goats raised here greatly exceeds that in 
the other counties, with the exception of Kerry and Cork. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching 
of linen and the distillation of whisky are both carried 
on to a small extent; but the people are chiefly em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits and in the sale of home 
produce. The soil in those districts not well adapted for 
tillage is peculiarly favourable for trees. The woods were 
formerly very considerable, and the timber found in the 
bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations are now 
chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The population is less mixed in race than most parts of 
Ulster, being generally of Celtic extraction. The dwellings 
of the peasantry are poor iu accommodation. There are 
in the county only four towns with upwards of 1000 
inhabitants, viz., Cavan, Cootehill, Belturbet, and Bailie- 
borough. The population in 1851 amounted to 174,064, 
and in 1871 to 140,735 (with an excess of 223 males), 
showing a decrease iu twenty years of 33,329 persons, 
being an average of 1666 perannum, or 19 per cent., on the 
population of 18ol. This is considerably above the average 
decrease of Ulster. At the census of 1871 there were 
113,174 Catholics, 21,223 Episcopalians, 15,004 Presby- 
terians, and 1334 of other denominations, showing that 
SO per cent, of the inhabitants professed the Catholic* faith. 

IrYith regard to emigration, it appears that 11,129 persons 
left the county within the five years ending 1875, bein" 
at the rate of 2226 per annum, which is about the avera"e 
of the rest of the promnee. The poor law is administered 
by a subdivision oL the county and parts of the adjacent 
district into four unions, and these relieved 5126 paupers 
in 1874. Education is dispensed by means of 8 superior 


and 340 primary schools. In 1871 the number of pergo!i= 
of five and upwards who could read and write was 55 773' 
31,438 could read hut could not write, and 48,104 could 
neither read nor write. 

The county is divided into eight baronies— Castlerahan 
Clanmahon, Clankee, Loughtee Low’er and Upper, TuUy! 
garvey, Tullyhaw', and TuUyhunco, and contains thirty-sh 
parishes and parts of parishes. It is almost enthely within 
the diocese of Kilmore. In military arrangements it is in 
the Belfast district ; and there are barracks for cavalry at 
Belturbet, and for infantry at Cavan, where also the staff 
of the county militia is stationed. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, where the county prison and the county infirmary 
are situated. Prior to the Union it returned six members 
to the Irish parliament, two for the county at large, and 
tw’o for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet- 
but since that period it has been represented in the 
imperial parliament by two county members only. 

The most ancient geographers describe this and the 
adjacent counties of Leitrim and Fermanagh as occupied 
by the tribe of the ErdinL At the period of the Engh'sh 
settlement, and for some centuries aftei;wards, it was 
known by the name of the Breniiy^, or O’Eeilly’s country ; 
and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of the country, 
long maintaiued their independence. In 1584 Cavan was 
formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and subdivided into seven baronies, two 
of which were assigned to Sir John O’Eeilly, free of all 
contributions, and three to other members of the family; 
while the tw’o remaining baronies, possessed by the septs 
of ilackernon and lilacgauran, aud situated in the moun- 
tains bordering on O’Eourke’s country, were left subject to 
their ancient tenures and the exactions of their Irish lord, 
the Crown reserving 200 beeves upon the whole county for 
the lord-deputy^s provision. There was also an ancient 
subdivision, peculiar to this county, iuto polls, each of 
w'hich contained about 25 acres. Early in the reign of 
James I., a commission of inquiry was issued concerning 
all lauds in several counties of Ulster, escheated to the 
Crown by attainder, outlawry, or actual death iu rebellion, 
by which the greater portion of this county was deemed to 
be vested in the Crown, aud its exact state thereupon 
investigated. Under the consequent project for the new 
plantation of Ulster, the county was distributed among the 
undertakers, British, planters, servitors, natives, ecclKi- 
astics, ifcc. The principal English and Scotch families 
settled in Cavan were the Auchmuties, Bailies, Butlers, 
Hamiltons, Lamberts, Parsons, and Eidgeways. Some few 
remains of antiquity remain in the shape of cairns, raths, 
aud the ruins of small castles. 

Cav.vx, the capital of the above county, and, previous 
to theUnion, a parliamentary borough, but now placed under 
the Towms Improvement Act, is situated near the centre 
of the county. It is 68 miles jST.W. from Dublin (Sa* 
by- rail), on one of the tributary streams of the .\nnake 
Eiver, in a large valley suiTOunded 011 every side b\ 
elevated ground, with picturesque environs, adorned b) c 
mansious aud demesnes of Lord Farnham and the h^_^op 
of Kilmore. The town, which in 1871 contained 00 
inhabitants, is of unpretending and rather AnQ 

ance. The court-house, erected at an expense of .-IL^ j 
is elegant in its proportions and convenient in its 
arrangements. The parish church, built on an ’ 

is also a graceful structure. The most conspicuous bu 
is the grammar-school, founded by Charles I. 1 
rebuilt iu 1819, at an expense of i'9000, on an emine 
overlooking one of the main entrances into the town, a 
is capable of accommodating one hundred resident 
The-other public buildings are the Eoman Catholic ap 
and Dissenters’ meeting-houses, the county gaol an 
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firmary, barrack's, and the union workLou.se. Cavan ium | 
.still .some linen trade, and a considerable retail business j 
is transacted in tLe tov/n. It is the seat of a presbytery of ‘ 
the Fresbytcr'mi church, but the great majority of the 
inhabitants are itonian C'atboIic.s, A monastery of 
Dominican friars, founded by O’Reilly, chieftain of the 
Brenny, formerly existed here, and became the burial-place 
of the celebrated Irish geneial, Owen O’Heal, who died as 
is supposed by poison, in 10-19, at Cloughoughter. This 
monastery, and all the other antiq^uities of the tovrn, have 
been swept away during the violent and continuous feuds 
to which the country has been subjected, Ev'en so late as 
the year 1C90 the chief portion of the town was burned by 
the Enni.skilleners under General Wohseley. 

CAVANILL'E'ri, Anto.vio Jose (1745-1804), a Spanish 
ecclesiastic who devoted himself to botany, v.'as born at 
Valencia in 174-5. He v/as educated by the Jesuits at the 
university of that town, and became tutor of the sons of 
the Duke of .Infantado, whom he accompanied to Paris. 
There he resided twelve years, enjoying the friendship of 
the famous Jussieu, who.se views he adopterl. He after- 
'wards became director of the royal garden at Madrid. In 
1789 and the following years, he published Ij'mcrtalions 
upon Moii'JuMpliom FlaiiU, and in 1790 he commenced to 
issue his work on the plants of .Spain, and tho.se discovered 
by Spanish navigators in Mexico, Peru, Chili, Xew Holland, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

CAVE (Latin cacetx), a hollov/ e.xtending beneath the 
surface of the earth. Caves have excited the av/e and 
wonder of mankind in all ages, and have been the centres 
round which have clustered many legends and supersti- 
tions. They were the abode of the .sibyls and the nymph.s 
in Eomau mythology, and in Greece they were the temples 
of Pan, Bacchu.s, Pluto, and the Moon, as well as the 
places where the oracles vrere delivered at Delphi, Corinth, 
and Mount Cithieron, In Persia they irere connected with 
the okscure >.vorship of ilithras. Their names frequently 
are surrivals of the .superstitious ideas of antiquity, as for 
example, the Fairy, Dragon’s, or Devil'.s Caves of France 
and Gennany. Long after the Fairies and Little Men had 
forsaken the forests and glens of Gennany, they dwelt in 
their palace,} deep in the Ilartz Mountains, in the 
Dv/arfholes, ke., v, 'hence they came from time to time into 
the upiper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus .slept their long sleep in 
a cave. The hills of Granada are still believed by the 
Moorish children to contain the great Eoabdil, and his 
sleeping host, "who will awake, v/hen an adventurous mortal 
invades their repoxe, to rc-.storo the gloxy of the dfoois in 
Spain, 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habita- 
tion, refuge, and burial. In the Old Te.stament we read 
that ’when Lot •'.vent up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with 
his two daughters. The five kings of the Canaanites took 
refuge from Jo.shua, and David from Saul, in the caves of 
Palestine, just as the Aquitani fled from Cusar to tho.se of 
Auvergne, and the Araks of Algena to those of Dahra, 
;vhere they v/ere suffocated by 3Iar3hal PelLssier in 1845. 
In Central Afric-a Dr Livingstone teEs us that there are 
vast caves in }';hich whole tribes find security with their 
cattle and household stuff. 

The cave of 31achpelah may be quoted as an examjils of 
their use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of 
Palestine and of Egypt, and the Catacombs of Eome 
probably ov/e their existence to the ancient practice of 
burial in natural hollows in the rock. We might therefore 
exfiect to find in them most important endence as to the 
ancient history of mankind, which would reach long beyond 
written record ; and since they have always been used by 
7 /ild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also that 


their exploration would throw light upon the animals whkh 
have in maiiy cases disappeared from the countries which 
they fonnerly inhabited. The labours of Buckland Pen- 
gelly. Falconer, Lartet, and Christy, and Dawkius, carried 
on duniig the last fifty years in the caves, have added an 
enhrely new chapter to the history of man in Europe, as 
vmll as establi.shed the changes that have taken place in 
the European fauna. The jAysical history of caves will Le 
taken first, and v/e shall then pass on to the discoverie.} 
relating to man and the lower animals which have been 
made in them of late years. 

PhymcoX Iliitonj. — ILe mo.st obvious agent in hollowing 
out caves is the sea. The set of the currents, the force of 
the breakers, the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover 
the weak places in the ciilx, and leave caves as one of the 
re.sulte of their work, modified in each case by the local 
conditions of the rock. Tho.se formed in this manner are 
easily recognized frojn their floors being rarely much out of 
the liorizontal; their entrances are all in the same plane, or 
in a succession of horizontal and parallel planes, if the land 
has oeen elevated at successive times. From tiieir 
inaccessible po.sition they have been rarely occupied by 
man. Among them Fingaks Cave, on the island of Staifa, 
off the .south-west coast of Scotland, hoUosved out of 
columnar basalt, is perhaps the most remarkable in Europe. 
In volcanic regions also there are caves formed by the 
fiassage of lava to the surface of the ground, or by the 
expansion of steam and gases in the lava while it was in 
a molten state. They have been observed in the regions 
round ^’^esuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Tenerifie. 3Vo 
may take a.s an example the Grotto del Cane (cave of the 
dog), near Pozzuoli, a few miles to the south-west of Haple.s, 
remarkable for the flow of carbonic acid from crevicai in 
the floor, which filb the lower part of the cave and sutfo- 
catas any small animal, such as a dog, immersed long 
enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action 
of carbonic acid in the rain-water, combined with the 
mechanical friction of the .sand and stones set in motion by 
the streams which have, at one time or another, flowed 
through them. They occur at various levels, and are to be 
met with wherever the strata are sufficiently compact to 
support a roof. Those of Erixharn and Torquay, and of the 
Eifei are in the Devonian limestone; those of Wales, 
Somerset, the central and northern counties of Bel^um, 
Saxony, andWkstphalia, of 3Iaine and Anjou, of Virginia and 
Kentucky, are in that of the CarbonEerous age. The cave 
of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and most of those in Fra.nconia 
and Bavaria, penetrate Jurassic limestone.s. The compact 
Eeocomian and cretaceous limestones of Central France 
contain most of the cavera.s of Perigord, rendered famous by 
the discovery of the remains of the Eskimos along with the 
animals which they hunted; as well as those of Horthem 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Camiola, and Palestine. 
The cave of Lunel viel near 3Iontpellier is the most important 
of those which have been hollowed in limestone-s of the 
Tertiary age. They are also met with in rocks composed 
of gypsum” in Thuringia, for example, they occur in the 
.saliferous and gypseous strata of the Zechstein, and in the 
gypseous Tertiary rocks of the neighbourhood of Park, as 
for example at 3Iontraorency. 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid, and the 
action of water are distinguished from others by the 
following characters. They open on the abrujit sides of 
valleys and ravines at various levels, and are arranged 
round the main axes of erosion, just as the branenes are 
arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many cases 
the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
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the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that ’ 
ali three have been produced by the same causes. _ The 
caves themselves ramify in the same irregular fashion as 
the valleys, and are to be, viewed merely as the capillaries 
in the general valley system through which the rain passes 
to join the Tuain channels. Sometimes, as in the famous 
caves of Adelsberg, Kentucky, Wookey Hole in Somerset- 
shire, the Peak in Derbyshire, and in many in the Jura, 
they are still the passages of subterranean streams ; but 
very frequently the drainage has found an outlet at a 
lower level, and the ancient Mmtercourses have been 
deserted. These in every case present unmistakable proof 
that they have been traversed by water in the sand, 
gravel, and clay which they contain, as well as in the worn 
surfaces of the sides and bottom. In all districts where 
there are caves there are funnel-shaped depressions of 
various sizes called pot-holes or swallow-holes, or betoires, 
“chaldrons du diable,” “marmites des gdants,” or “kata- 
vathra,” in which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages. They are to be seen in 
all stages, some being mere hollows wliicli only contain water 
after excessive rain, while others are profound vertical 
shafts into which the water is continually falling. That 
known as Helln Pot in Yorkshire, 300 feet deep, is an ex- 
ample of the latter class. The cirques described by Jil. 
Desnoyers belong to the same class as the swallow-holes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines, and valleys 
in calcareous strata may be summed up as follows. The 
calcareous rocks are invariably traversed by joints or lines 
of shrinkage, which are lines of weakness by which the 
direction of the drainage is determined ; and they are 
composed to a large extent of carbonate of lime, which is 
readily exchanged into soluble bicarbonate by the addition 
of carbonic acid. The rain in its passage through the air 
takes up carbonic acid, and it is still further charged with 
it in percolating through the surface soil in which there 
is decomposing vegetable matter. As the rain drops 
converge towards some one point, determined by some 
local accident on the surface, and always in a line of 
joint, the carbonic acid attacks the carbonate of lime rvith 
which it comes into contact, and thus a funnel is gradually 
formed ending in the vertical joint below. Both funnel 
and vertical joint below are being continually enlarged by 
this process. This cheinical action goes on until the free 
carbonic acid is used up. The subterranean passages are 
enlarged in this manner, and wAat was originally an in- 
significant net-work of fissures is developed into a series 
of halls, sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 feet high. 
These results are considerably furthered by the mechanical 
friction of the pebbles and sand hurried along by the current, 
and by falls of rock from the roof produced by the removal 
of the underlying strata. In many cases the results of this 
action have produced a regular subterranean river system. 
The thick limestones of Kentucky, for example, are traversed 
by subterranean waters which collect in large rivers, and 
ultimately appear at the surface in full power. The Eiver 
Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsberg (see 
Adelsbekg, vol. i. p. 151) in Carniola, flow out of caverns 
in full volume. The River Styx and the waters of Acheron 
disappear in a series of caverns which were supposed to 
lead down to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage in the rock' has been 
altered, either by elevations such as those with which the 
geologist is familiar, or by the opening out of new passages 
at a lower level, these watercourses become dryq and present 
us with the caves which have afforded shelter to man and 
the rvild animals from the remotest ages, sometimes high up 
on the side of a ravine, at other times close to the level of 
the stream at the bottom. 
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Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected by dis- 
turbances of the rock as the ravines, and valleys, wlflch 
have been formed, in the main, irrespective of the lines of 
fault or dislocation. 

We must now examine what happens to the bicarbonate 
of lime which has been formed by the action of the acid on 
the limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of 
the water, the carbonic acid, which floats up the lime so to 
speak, is given off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited 
and as a result of this action we have the elaborate 
and fantastic stony incrustations termed stalactites and 
stalagmites. The water percolating through the rock 
covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic drapery, 
and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same point 
to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming in some cases stony tassels, and in others 
long columns which are ultimately united to the calcareous - 
boss, formed by the plash of the water on the floor. The 
surface also of the pools is sometimes covered over unth an 
ice-like sheet of stalagmite, which shoots from the sides, 
and sometimes forms a solid and firm floor when the uater 
on which it was supported has disappeared. Sometimes 
the drops form a little calcareous basin, beautifully polished 
inside, which contains small pcarl-like particles of carbonate 
of lime, polished by friction one against the other. The 
most beautiful stalactitic caves in Great Britain are those of 
Cheddar in Somerset, Caldy Island, and Poole’s Cavern at 
Buxton. A portion only of the carbonate of lime is thus 
deposited in the hollows of the rock from which it was 
taken ; the rest is carried into the open ah by the streams, 
in part deposited on the sides and bottom, forming tufa 
and the so-called petrifactions, and partly being conveyed 
down to the sea to be ulthnately secreted in the tissues of 
the Mollusca, Echiuodermata, and Foraminifera. Through 
these it is again collected in a solid form, and in the long 
course of ages it is again lifted up above the level of the 
water as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
series of changes. Thus the cycle, of carbonate of lime is a 
never-ending one from the land to the ocean, from'the oceau 
to the land, and so it has been ever since the first'stratum 
of limestone was formed out of the exuviae of the inhabitants 
of the sea. , The rate of the accumulation of stalagmite ia 
caverns is necessarily variable, since it is determined by the 
presence of varying currents of air. In the Ingleborough 
cavern a stalagmite, measured in 1839 and in 1873, is 
growing at the rate of '2916 inches per annum. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the vast antiquity of deposits con- 
taining remains of man underneath layers of stalagmite 
cannot be inferred from a thickness of a few inches or 
even of a few feet. 

The intimate relation which exists between caves and 
ravines renders it extremely probable that many of the 
latter have been originally subterranean watercourses, which 
have been unroofed by the degradation of the rock. In all 
limestone districts ravines are to be found continued in the 
same direction as the caves, and the process of atmosphenc 
erosion may he seen in the fallen blocks of stone which 
generally are to be met with at the mouths' of the caverns. 
In illustration of this the valley and caves of T7eather- 
cote, in Yorkshire, may be quoted, or the source of the 
Axe at Wookey ; and the ravine formed in this way has 
very frequently been widened out into a valley by me 
action of subaerial waste, or by the grinding of glaciers 
through it during the glacial stage of the Pleistocene 
period. 

Pleistocene Caves in JE^irope . — The caves w'hich have 
offered shelter to man and the wild animals are^ classifie. ^ 
according to their contents. 1st, Those containing the 
extinct animals, such as the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
or Palaeolithic man (see Akchjjology), are termea 
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Pleistocene. These are sometimes called Quaternaiy, 
under the mistaken idea that they belong to an age 
succeeding the Tertiary period. 2<Z, Those which contain 
the remains of the domestic animals in association with the 
remains of man either in the Neolithic, Bronze, or Iron 
stages of civilization are termed Prehistoric. M, The third 
group consists of those which can be brought into relation 
Avith the historic period, and are therefore termed Historic. 

The search after ehurfossile or unicorns’ horn, or in other 
words the fossil bones which ranked high in the materia 
medica of the 16th and 17th centuries, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Hartz fountains, and of 
Hungary and Franconia. The famous cave of Gailenreuth 
in the last of these districts ivas explored by Dr Goldfnss 
in 1810. The boues of the hyrena, lion, wolf, fox, and 
stag, Avhich it contained, were identified by Baron Cuvier, 
and some of the skulls 'have been recently proved by 
Professor Busk to belong to the grizzly bear. They were 
associated with the bones of the reindeer, horse, and bison, 
as well as with those of the great cave bear. These dis- 
coveries were of very great interest, because they established 
the fact that the above animals had lived in Germany in 
ancient times. The first bone cave systematically explored 
in England was' one at Orreston near Plymouth in the year 
1816, Avhich proved that an extinct species of rhinoceros 
(if. Meijarhiniis) lived in that district. Four years later 
the famous hyreua den at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was 
•explored by Dr Buckland. He brought forward proof that 
it had been inhabited by hyaenas, and that the broken and 
gnawed bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, stag, bison, and 
horse belonged to animals Avhich had been dragged in for 
•food. Ho pointed out that all these animals had lived in 
Yorkshire in ancient times, and that it was impossible for 
••the carcases of the rhinoceros, hyrena, and mammoth to 
bave been floated from tropical regions into the places 
where he found their bones. He subsequently investigated 
bone caves in Derbyshire, South Wales, and Somerset, as 
well as in Germany, and published his Itelviuiw Diluvianw 
in 1822, a work rvhich laid the foundations of the new 
science of cave-hunting in this country. The well-known 
cave of Kent’s Hole near Torquay, furnished the Eev. J. 
ilcEnery, between the years 1825 and 1841, with the first 
•flint implements discovered in intimate association with the 
■bones of extinct animals. He recognized the fact that they 
•proved the existence of man in Devonshire wliile those 
animals Avere alive, but the idea Avas too novel to be 
accepted by his contemporaries. His discoveries have since 
been verified by the subsequent investigations carried on 
by Mr Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the committee 
of the British Association, Avhich has been at work for 
several years under the guidance of Mr Pengelly. There 
are four distinct strata in the cave. Isf, The surface is 
. composed of dark earth, and contains medimval remains, 
Pioman pottery, and articles Avhieh prove that it was in use 
during the Iron, Bronze, and Neolithic ages. 2d, Below 
this is a stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from 1 -to 3 
feet, and covering (3d) the red earth, Avhich contained bones 
of the hycena, lion, mammoth, rhinoceros, and other animals, 
in association Avith flint implements and an engraved antler, 
Avhich proved man to have been an inhabitant of tho cavern 
during the time of its deposition, ‘it/i, Filling the bottom 
-of the cave is a hard breccia, Avith the remains of bears and 
flint implements, in the main ruder than those found 
above; in .some places it was no less than 12 feet thick. 
The most remarkable animal found in Kent’s Hole is the 
•sabre-toothed carnivore, Macluih’odus laiideiu of Owen. 
While the value of Mr McEnery’s discoveries Avas in dis- 
pute the exploration of the cave of Brixham near Torquay 
in 1858 proved that man Avas coeval Avith the extinct 
maminah'a, and in the folloAving year additional proof Avas 


offered by the implements that Avere found in Wookey 
Hole. Similar remains have been met Avith in the caves 
of Wales, and in England as far north as Derbyshire (Gres 
well), proving that over the Avhole of southern and middle 
England men, in precisely the same stage of rude civiliza- 
tion, hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other extinct 
animals. 

Cave-dwellers allied to Esldmos. — The caves and rock 
shelters of Perigord, explored by the late M. Lartet and 
our countryman Mr Christy, in 1863-4, have not only 
afforded accumulative proof of the co-existence of man 
Avith the extinct mammalia, but have given us a clue as to 
the race that so existed. They penetrate the sides of the 
valleys of the Dordogne and Vezke, and offer as vivid 
a picture of the life of the period as that revealed of 
Italian manners in the 1st century by the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The old floors of human 
occupation consist of broken boues of animals killed in the 
chase, mingled with rude implements and weapons of bone 
and unpolished stone, and Avith charcoal and burnt stones, 
Avhich indicate the position of the hearths. Flakes 
Avithout' number, aAA’ls, lance-heads, hammers, and saws 
made of flint rest j^ele-mele AAUth bone needles, sculptured 
reindeer antlers, arroAvheads, and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex, Saiga antelope, and 
musk sheep. These singular accumulations of debris mark 
the jflaces Avhere the ancient hunters liv'ed, and are merely 
the refuse. cast aside. The reindeer formed by far the 
greater portion of the food, and must have lived in 
enormous herds at that time in the centre of France. 
From this, as Avell as from the jwesence of the most arctic 
of the herbivore.s, the musk sheep, Ave may infer tho 
severe climate of that portion of France at that time. 
Besides these animals the cave bear and lion have been met 
Avith in one, and the mammoth in five localities, and their 
remains bear marks of cutting or scraping Avhich shoAved 
they fell a prey to the hunters. The most remarkable 
remains left behind in these refuse heaps are the sculptured 
reindeer antlers and figures engraved on fragments of 
schist and on ivory. A Avell-defined outline of an ox stands 
out boldly from one piece of antler ; a second represents a 
reindeer kneeling doAvn in an easy attitude Avith his head 
throAvn up in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
shoulders, and tlm back forms an even surface for a 
handle, Avhich is too small to be grasped by an ordinary 
European hand ; in a third a man stands close to a horse’s 
head, and on the other side of the same cylinder are tAvo 
heads of bisons drawn Avith sufiicient clearness to ensure 
recognition by any one Avho has seen that animal. On a 
fourth the natural curvature of one of tho tines has been 
taken advantage of by the artist to engrave the head and 
the characteristic recurved horns of the ibex ; and on a fifth 
horses are represented Avith large heads, upright dishevelled 
manes, and shaggy ungroomed tails. The most striking 
figure is that of the mammoth engraved on a fragment of 
its OAvn tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and 
the long mane, Avhich are noAV not to be found in any 
living elephant, prove that the original Avas familiar to the 
eye of the artist. These draAvings probably employed the 
idle hours of the hunter, and hand down to us the scenes 
Avhich he witnessed in the chase. They are full of artistic 
feeling and are evidently draAA’n from life. The mammoth 
is engraved in its OAvn ivory, and the reindeer and the 
stag on their respective antlers. The general idea Avhicli 
Ave are justified in forming of these ancient dwellers lU 
Aquitaine is ' that they lived by hunting and fi.shing, and 
that they Avere clad AA’ith skins scAvn together AA-ith sineAAS 
or strips of intestines. They possessed no domestic 
animals, nor Avere they acquainted Avith spinning or 
with the potter’s art. We have no evidpn -^bey 
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buried their dead, — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies, Mentone, as well as of Belgium and 
Germany, most probably belonging to a later age. 
Caves containing their implements occur throughout these 
regions as well as in Switzerland. 

These traces of the most ancient men as yet^discpvered 
in Europe, may vrith a high degree of probabilitj’’ be 
referred to the Eskimos. The bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads, 
and scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now 
in use amongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from 
the cares of France, Belgium, and Switzerland, are 
identical in plan and workmanship with those of the 
Eskimos, with this difference only, that the hunting scenes 
familiar to the Paheolithic cave-dwellers tvere not the same 
as those familiar to the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which he knew, 
and the whale, w'alrus, and seal were unknown to the inland 
dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison, and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos. The reindeer, 
which they both knew, is represented in the same way by 
both. The practice of accumulating large quantities of the 
bones of animals round their dwelling-places, and the 
habit of splitting the bones for the sake of the marrov/, are 
the same in both. The hides were prepared with the same 
sort of instruments, and the needles with which they were 
sewn together are of the same pattern. In both there was 
the same disregard of sepulture. All these facts can hardlj’ 
be mere coincidences caused by both peoples leading a savage 
life under similar conditions. The conclusion, therefore, 
seems inevitable that, so far as we have any evidence of 
the race to which the cave-dwellers belong, that evidence 
points only in the direction of the Eskimos. It is to a 
considerable extent confirmed by a consideration of the 
animals found in the caves. The reindeer and musk sheep 
afltord food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Gircle, just as 
they afibrded it to the Pala:olithic hunters in Europie; and 
both these auimab have been traced by their remains from 
the Pyrenees to the north-east, through Europe aud Asia as 
far as the very regions in which they now live. The 
mammoth and bison also have been tracked by their 
remains in the frozen river gravels and morasses through 
Siberia as far as the American side of the Straits of Behring. 
Palajolithic man appeared in Europe with the arctic 
mammalia, lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-east along with them. 

Ancient Geography of Europe. — The remains of man and 
the auimals described in the preceding jjaragraphs have been 
introduced into the caves either by man or the wild beasts, 
or by streams of water, which may or may not now' occupy 
their ancient courses ; and the fact that the same species 
are to be met with in the caves of France, Switzerland 
and Britain implies that our island formed part of the 
Continent, and that there were no physical barriers to 
prevent their migration from the Alps as far to the north- 
west as Ireland. 

The same conclusion may be gathered from the explora- 
tion of caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in 
the discovery of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily, and 
Malta, In the first of these the spotted hyaena, the serval, 
andllaffre cat lie sidebyside mth the horse, grizzly bear, and 
slender rhinoceros {E. llemitcechus), — .see FalconePs Paloe- 
ontographical ilemoirs. To these African animals inhabit- 
ing the Iberian peninsula in the Pleistocene age, M. Lartet 
has added the African elephant and striped hymna, found in 
a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along with flint implements. 
The hippopotamus, spotted hyrnna, and African elephant 
occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in ancient times 
there was a continuity of land between that spot and Africa, 
just as the presence of the Elephas antiguus proves the 


non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion- 
to say the least, of the Pleistocene age. A small species 
of hippopotamus (//. Fentlandi) occurs in incredible- 
abumhince in the Sicilian caves. It has also been found in 
those of ilalta along with an extinct pigmy elephant species 
{E. Jfelitemis). It lias also been discovered inCandiaand. 

in the Peloponnese. For these animals to have found their 

way to these regions, a continuity of land is necessarv 
The view advanced by Dr i’alconer' and Admiral SpratV 
that Europe was formerly connected with Africa by L 
bridge of land extending southw'ards from Sicily, 
fully borne out by these considerations. The present 
physical geography of the Mediterranean has been pro- 
duced by a depression of land to the amount of about 400- 
fathoms, by which the Sicilo- African and Ibero-African bar- 
riers have been submerged, and Crete and Malta separatei 
from the South-European continent. It is extremely pro- 
bable that this submergence took place at the same time that 
the adjoining sea bottom was elevated to about the same 
amount to constitute that region now known as the Sahara. 

Pltistocene Caves of the Americas and Auslndia . — ^The 
Pleistocene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contaiu 
the progenitors of the animals now to be found in some- 
parts of the Old World, the extinct forms being closely 
allied to those now' liv'ing in the same geographical- 
provinces. Those of Brazil and of Pennsylvania jiresent 
us with auimals w'hose nearest analogues are to be found in. 
IS'orth and South America, such as sloths, armadillos, and. 
agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with mar- 
supkls only, allied to, or identical w'ith, those of that. 


singmar continent. 

The extinct forms in each case are mainly those of the- 
larger animals, which, from their large size, and the fact of 
their only bearing one at a birth, would be specially liable 
to be beaten in the battle for life by their smaller and 
more fertile contemporaries, aud less likely to survive those- 
changes in their environment which have undoubtedly 
taken place in the long lapse of ages. It is, therefore, 
certain that the mammalian life in the Old, Kew, pd 
Australian worlds was as well marked out into geographical 
provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present time, 
and that it has been continuous in these areas from that 
remote rime to the present day. _ , , 

For caves of America see Lund, Chron. des he. A at., 
ser., xiii. p. 3113; American Journ. of Science and Art, i. 
1871. For those of Australia — Owen, Brit. Ass. Bep., 
184-4; AlitcheU, Three Expeditions into Interior 
Australia, 1838, vol. ii.; Mood’s Geological Obsinahoni, 
in South Australia, 1802; _ . , 

The fact that uo caves contain remains more ancieu-. 
than the Pleistocene age -may be explained by t ® 
that the caverns in which the aifimals of former ’ A 
shelter have been removed by the process of su -e “* 
denudation operating through long periods of tune. 

Prehistoric Caves of Neolithic Age in 
prehistoric caves are distinguished from Pleis o.en . 
their containing the remains of domestic ii.j. 

the v.'ild animals to which they have aflor e " . ^ 
belonging to living species. They are dir'isicm mt 
groups according to the traces of man which occur 
— into the Neolithic, Bronze, aud Iron ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely' spread 
Europe, and have been used as the habitations an 
of the early races w'ho invaded Europe , 5 ^ 5 . 

with their flocks and herds. The first o - 
tematicaliy' explored was at Perth! foPoW' 

village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. n ^ ^ 
ing years fiv'e others were discovered cl^e by, 
second group in the neighbourhood of . flnkes, 

of theEhvy' They contained polished celts, fimt flai. 
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'rude pottery, and liimian skeletons, along with the broken 
bones of the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn, and goat. 
The remains of the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, 
badger, bear, wild boar, stag, roe, hare, and rabbit. Most 
•of the bone.s were broken or cut, and the whole group was 
•obviomsly an accumulation which resulted from these caves 
having been used as dw'elliugs. They had subsequently 
been used for burial. The human skeletons in them were 
of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the interments 
had been successive until each became filled. ' The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so character- 
.istic of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom 
•these skeletons belonged w'ere a short race, the tallest 
being about 5 feet 6 inches, and the shortest 4 feet 10 
inches ; their skulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
jaws advancing beyond a vertical line dropped from the 
forehead, in shape long or oval, and of fair average 
•capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones were 
■not prominent. Some of tbe individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of tbe shinbone (platycnemism), 
which probably stood in relation to the free action of the 
‘foot that was not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or 
sandal. This, however, cannot be looked upon as a race 
• character, or as a tendency towards a simiati type of leg. 
These Neolithic cave-dwellers have been proved to be 
identical in physique wdth the builders of the cairns and 
•tumuli which lie scattered over the face of Great Britain and 
'Ireland. (See Thuruam, Crania Britannica.) They have 
nlso been met with abundantly in France. In the Caverne 
•de THomme Mort, for example, in the department of 
Lozere, explored in 1871, the association of remains was 
-of precisely the same nature as those mentioned above, 
and the human skeletons were of the same small type. The 
•same class of remains has also been discovered in Gibraltar, 
in the caves of Windmill Hill, and some others. The 
human remains examined by Professor Busk are of precisely 
the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work of 
Don Manuel Gongora J. Martinez {Antigueclades Prehis- 
■toricas de Andalusia, 1868), several interments are described 
in tbe cave of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone 
out of which the grand scenery of the southern Sierra 
Nevada has been to a great extent carved. In one place 
a group of three skeletons was met with, one of which 
was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and clad in a 
tunic made of esparto grass finely-plaited, so as to form a 
pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs.' In a second spot further within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a 
tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, 
■earrings of black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild 
boar tusk. There were other articles of plaited esparto 
grass, such as baskets and sandals. There were also flint 
flakes, polished-stone axes, implements of bone and wood, 
together with pottery of the same type as that from 
•Gibraltar. Tbe same class of remains have been discovered 
in the Woman’s Cave, near Alhama in Granada. From tlie 
qfliysical identity of the human remains in all these cases it 
may be inferred that in tbe Neolithic age a long-headed, 
•small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extending 
■through France, as far north as Britain, and to the north- 
west as far as Ireland, — a race considered by Professor 
Busk “ to be at tbe p)resent day represented by at any 
rate a part of the population now inhabiting the Basque 
provinces.” This identification of the ancient Neolithic 
•cave-dwellers with the modern Basque-speaking inhabitant 
of tbe Western Pyrenees is corroborated by the elaborate 
researches of M. Brocas, Professor Yirchow, and Dr 
■'rhurnam into modern Basque .skulls. It may therefore 
■be concluded that in the Neolithic age an Iberian population 
•occupied the whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting 
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caves and burying their dead in caves and cliambered 
tombs, and possessed of the same habits of life. The 
remains of the same small, oval-featured, long-headed race 
have been found in Belgium in the cave of Chauvaux. 

There is no evidence that any other race except the 
Iberic buried their dead in the caves of Britain. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaig- 
ueaux by M. Soreil proves that broad-headed men of the 
type defined by Professor Huxley and Dr Thurnam as 
brachycephalic, and characterized by high cheek bones, 
projecting muzzles, and large stature, the average height 
being 5 ft. 8-4 inches (Thurnam), iiiliabited and buried their 
dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur in 
the sepulchral cave of Orrouy (Oise) in association with 
those of the Iberic type. They have also been met with in 
Gibraltar. This type is undistinguishable from the Celtic 
or Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of 
the Neolithic age in France. Both these ancient races are 
represented at the present day by the Basques and Aqnit- 
anians of France and Spain, and by the Celts or Gauls of 
France, Britain, and the Mediterranean border of Spain, 
their relative antiquity being proved by an appeal to their 
history and geographical distribution. For just as the 
earliest records show that the Iberic power extended as far 
north as tbe Loire, and as far east as the Pibone, so we 
have proof of the gradual retrocession of the Iberic frontier 
.southwards, under the attacks of the successive Celtic 
hordes, until ultimately we find the latter in possession 
of a considerable part of Southern Spain, forming by their 
union with the conquered the powerful nation of Celt- 
Iberi. The Iberians were in possession of tbe Continent 
before they were dispossessed by the Celts; they are 
recognized by Tacitus in Britain in the Silures of Wales ; 
and they are still to be seen in tbe small, dark, lithe 
inhabitants of North Wales (see Dawkins, Fortnightly 
Review, October 1874). From the present distribution 
of this non-Aryan race it is obvious that they were 
gradually pushed back westward by the advance of tribes 
coming from tbe East, and following those routes which 
were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island 
of Palmaria overlooking the Gulf of Spezzia, in 187.3, 
proves that the stories scattered through the classical 
writers, that the caves on the Mediterranean shores were 
inhabited by cannibals, are not altogether without founda- 
tion. In it broken and cut hones of children and young 
adults were found along with those of the goat, hog, fox, 
■wolf, wild cat, flint flakes, bone implements, and shells 
perforated for suspension. 

Prehistoric Caves of Bronze and Iron Ages. — The extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in tbe European caves implies 
that they -^vere rarely used by tbe Bronze folk for habitation 
or burial. Bronze weapons mingled with gold ornaments 
have, however, been discovered in the Heatheryburn Cave 
near Stanhope, Durham, as w'ell as in those of Kirkhcad 
in Cartmcdl, in Thor’s Cave in Staffordshire, and the Cat 
Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. In the Iberian penin- 
sula the Cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor Delgado, in 
tbe valley of the Tagus, contained bronze articles, associated 
with broken and cut human bones, as well as those of 
domestic animals, rendering it probable th.at cannihalibin 
was jjractised in early times in that region. Frofessot Lusk 
believes, however, that the facts are insufficient to support 
the charge of cannibalism against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belong- 
ing to that divi.sion of the prehistoric age, are so unimport- 
ant that they do not deserve notice in this place. As man 
increased in civilization he preferred to live in houses of 
his own building, and he no longer buried bis dead m the 
natural sepulchres provided for him in the r- 
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Preiiistoric caves Lave been rarely explored in extra- 
European areas. Among' those rrhich abound in Palestine, 
one in 3Iounfc Lebanon, examined by the Lev. Canon 
Tristram, contained flint implements along with charcoal 
and broken bones and teeth, some of which may be referred 
to a small ox, undistinguishable from the small shoil-horn. 
Bos loiujifroii,;. In Eorth America the remains found by 
Hr, F. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting of 
moccasins, rudely plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

IILsioric Caves in Britain . — The historic caves have only 
attracted notice during the last few 3 'ears, and in Britain 
alone, principally through the labours of the Settle Cave 
Committee from the year 1869 to the present daju To 
them is due the exploration of the Victoria Cave, which 
had been discovered and partially investigated as 
early as the j’ear 1S3S. It consists of three large iil- 
defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff 1450 feet 
above the sea, and filled with dtbris revy nearh* up to the 
roof. It presented three distinct eras of occupation, — one 
bj- hyaenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mam- 
moths, horses, reindeer, and hears. This was defined from 
the next occupation, which is probablj- of the Xeolithic age, 
by a layer of gre}* cla}', on the surface of v. hich rested a 
bone harpoon and a few flint flakes and hones. Then 
after an interval of debris at the entrance was a lajx-r of 
charcoal, broken bones, fragments of old hearths, and 
numerous instruments of savage life associated with broken 
potter}', Homan coins, and the rude British imitations of 
them, various articles of iron, and elaborate personal 
ornaments, v.'hich implied a considerable development of 
the arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the date of 
the occupation of the cave to be between the first half of 
the 5 th century and the English invasion. Some of the 
brooches present a peculiar i^mbo,vant and spiral pattern 
in relief, of the same character as the art of some of the 
illuminated manuscripts, as for examifle one of the Anglo- 
Saxon gospels at Stockholm, and of the gospels of St 
Columban in Trinit}' College, Dublin. It is mostl}- allied 
to that work which is termed bj- Air Franks late Celtic. 
From its localization in Britain and Ireland, it seems to be 
probable that it is of Celtic derivation ; and if this viev,' be 
accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary' in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in 
the 6th and 7th centuries, was the great centre of art, 
civilization, and literature ; and it is only' reasonable to 
suppose that there would be intercourse between the Irish 
Christians and those of the west of Britain, during the 
time that the Piomano-Celts, or Brit-AVelsh, were being 
slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English invaden 
Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
of the Annales Carnbriw, in which Gildas, the Erit- 
Webh historian, is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in 
the year 56.5 a.d. It is by no means improbable that 
about this time there was a Brit-lVelsh migration into 
Ireknd, as well as into Brittany, Objects with these 
designs found in Germany are probably directly or indirectly 
due to the Irish missionaries, who spread Christianity 
through those regions. The early Christian art in Ireland 
^sv.' out of the late Celtic, and is to a great extent free 
from the influence of Eome, which is stamped on the Erit- 
Welsh art of the same age in this country. 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve especial 
notice. The enamel composed of red, blue and j'eUow has 
been inserted into the hollows in the bronze, and then 
heated so as to form a close union with it. They are of 
fte same desi^ as those which have been met with in late 
Eoma tumuli in this country, and in places which are 
mmly in the nortL They all belong to a class named 
late Leltic oy Air Franks, and are considered by him to be 


of British manufacture. Tliis view is supported by tire onlr 
reference to the art of enamelling fumisiied by tli's classiejl 
writers. Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the court of JoIA 
Domna, the wife of the Emperor Severus, rmtes, ’• It is 
■said That the barbarians Ihing in the ocean pour 
colours (those of horse-trappings) on heated bronze, and 
that these adhere, grow as hard as stone, and preserve 
designs that are made in them.” It is worthy of remark 
that, since the Emperor Severus built the wall which bears 
his name, marched in peison against the Caledonians" 
and died at York, the account of the enamels mar have 
reached Philostratus from the verj- district in nhieh the 
Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with these were. bronze ornaments inlaid with, 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a 
Homan key. Hemains of this kind have been met with in 
the Albert and Kelko caves in the neighbourhood, in that 
of Dowkerbottom near ^Vrncliffe, in that of Kirkhpa d cn 
the northern shore of Ilorecombe Bay, in Pooles Cavern, 
near Buxton, and in Thor’s Care near Ashbourne. 

List of Principal Animals and Objects found in Brit- 
Welsh strata in Caves. 
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It is obvious in all tliese cases that men accustomed to 
luxury and refinement were compelled, by the pre^ure oi 
some great calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with w ^ 
ever they' could transport thither of their property. _ & 

number of spindle-whorls and personal ornainen^ nop } 
that they were accompanied by their famihes. fe may 
also infer that they were cut off from the civiliza on 
which they had been accustomed, because in some 
they' extemporized spindle-whorls out of fragmen 
Samian ware, instead of using those which were expre- 
manufactured for the purpose. YTiy the caves were id “ ' 
is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to con • 
histoiy'. In the pages of Gildas, in the Any er>. - 
Chronicle, and in the Annales Carnlncc, *^-°,MVit- 

picture of that long war of invasion by which e i 
ants of the old Homan province of Britannia 
back by the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who j 

with their families and household stuff. f),.!.,; 

the chances oi a war which 
. centuries, they were gradually pushed back m ° 

; land, Ymles, and West Somerset, Devon 
' While this war was going on the coinage becam 
and Roman coins afforded the patterns fof me sm 
minimi, which are to be met with equally m 
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and in tho ruins of Entnan cities. As tlie tide of war 
rolled to the west, the English tongue and, until towards 
tho close of the struggle, tho worship of Thor and Odin 
supplanted tho Britisli tongue and tho Christian faith, and 
a rude barbarism replaced what was left of the Eoman 
civilization in the island. It is to this period that relics of 
this kind in the caves must be assigned. They are traces 
of the anarchy of those times, and complete the picture of 
the desolation of Britain, revealed by tho ashes of tho 
cities and villas that were bui;nt by tho invader. They 
prove that tho vivid account given by Oildas of tho straits 
to which his countrymen weru reduced were literally true. 
Tho historic caves of tho Continent have not as yet been 

e. vplored. 

AuTiioaiTiEs, — 1. liritaiii. — Iloytl Dawkins, Cavchunlimj, 1871; 
Falconer, PalmontographiadAfcmoirs, edited by Busk and JIurehison, 
2 vols.; Bnckland, licliquiiu. Dilnciancc, 1821 ; Brit. Assoc, lieports, 
IS60-1875;./;)urii. Anlhrop. /a'lt., 1870-0; Quart. Gtol. Journ., 1800- 
75 ; Pengelly, Trans. Devonshire Association. 2. The Continent. — 

f. avtet and Christy, Bclignito At}uilaiuco 2 : Iiitcrnat. Congress of 

Prehistoric Arclimotogg; Marcel de Series, Lcs Ossemous Fossiks dc 
Lund Fid; Dupont, I' llomma pendant lcs Ages de la Pierre dans 
Irs EnviroiV) da Dinant-sur-Meuse ; Schmerling, Rcchcrches sur lcs 
Osscniens Fossilcs decouverts dans lcs Caverns dc LUge ; 3rcrk,iKr«t- 
vations at Kcsserloch, transl. .1. E. Lee, 1870. (W. ]{. D.) 

CAVE, Edwakd (1G9 1-175-1), an English printer, was 
born at Nowton in IVarwickshire, in 1G91, Ho was placed 
by his father, who rvas a shoemaker at Eugby, at the 
famous school of that town, but being accused of robbing 
the hen-roost, he was forced to leave. Ho becamo clerk to 
n collector of tho excise ; but tho drudgery and insolence 
to which ho was subjected by his master’s wife caused him 
to try his fortunes in London, and after having been 
engaged for sorao time by a timber-merchant, ho was finally 
bound apprentice in tho printing-oflico of Mr Collins. In 
two years ho attained so much skill in his art, that he was 
sent to conduct a printing-houso at Norwich, and publish 
a weekly paper. In this undertaking lio met with some 
opposition, which produced a public controversy, and 
procured young Cave tho reputation of a writer. Tho only 
worlc of any size, however, which ho left was An Account 
of the Criminals. Uo held for a short time tho office of 
clerk of the franks, but his rigour in checking abuses soon 
caused his dismissal. lie now embarked tho capital which 
ho had acquired in tho publication of tho Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a periodical which procured a fortune for tho 
projector, and survived almost all its competitors. It is 
as tho founder of this magazine, and as tho first to give 
literary employment to Samuel Johnson, that Cave’s name 
has been remembered. Ho died on tho 10th January 175-1, 
Dr Samuel Johnson wrote a short biography of Cave. 

CAVE, Dxt Wir;r,iA,u (1G37-1713), an English divine, 
was born at Pickwell in Leicestershire. Ho was educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and becamo successively 
minister of Hasoly in O.xfordshiro, of All-Hallows tho 
Great of Islington in London, and of Isleworth in 
Middlesex. Ho rvas chiiplaiii to Charles II,, and in lG8‘t 
was installed as a canon of Windsor. 'Tho two woilcs on 
which his reputation principally rests are tho Aposlolici, or 
History of Apostles and Eathora in tho three first centuries 
of tho church (1G77), and Scriptorum Ecclesiasticoruin 
llistoria Literaria (1G88). 'The best edition of tho latter 
is tho Clarendon Press, 1740-3, which contains additions 
by the author and others. In both works he was drawn 
into controversy with Leclcrc, who was then writing his 
Jiibliothigue Universelle, and who accused him of partiality. 

Besides these, he wrote Primitive Christianity, or Itdigion of the 
.laciant Christians, ib;.; 'J'abuhe Fcdcsiaslicw; Ailtiquitales Apos- 
Uliccc; A Dl'isertaliou concerning the Oovemment of the Ancient 
Church, il-c, ; Eedrsiastici, or History of the Fathers of the -ith cen- 
tury ; and a work eiititleil Clvarlophylax Ecclcsiusticus, which is an 
abridgment of the Historia Literaria. ■ 
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GAVEDONE, Jacopo (1577-1660), an Italian painter, 
born at Sassuolo m the Modenese, was educated in tho 
school of the Caracci, and under them painted in tho 
churches of Bologna. His principal works are tho Adora- 
tion of tho Magi, the Four Doctors, and tho Last Supper • 
and more especially the Virgin and Child in Glory, with 
San Petronio and other saints, painted in 1614, and now 
in tho Bolognese Academy. Cavedono became an assistant 
to Guido in Eome; his art was generally of a subdued 
undemonstrative character, with rich Titianesque colouring. 
In his declining years his energies broke down after the 
death of a cherished son ; and he died in extreme poverty, 
in a stable in Bologna. ’ 

CAVENDISH, Henry (1731-1810), a chemist and 
natural philosopher, was the son of Lord Charles Cavendish, 
brother of the third duke of Devonshire, and of Lady 
Anno Grey, daughter of the duke of Kent. He was born 
at Nice on tho 10th October 1731. Little is known about 
his early education. He was for some time at New- 
combe’s school at Hackney, and afterwards went to 
Cambridge. Probably his taste for experimental research 
was mainly acquired from his father, who gave some atten- 
tion to meteorological observations, and whoso very accurate 
determination of the depression of mercury in barometrical 
tubes has formed the basis of some of the most refined 
investigations of modern times. Tho morbid sensibility 
of his nature, which led him to shrink from society, would 
also have an inilucnce in determining his choice of a 
scientific life ; and ho was free to follow his bent, as his 
allowance from his father was amply sufficient for his 
wants, and a large inheritance left him by one of his uncles 
put him in posse.ssion of abundant means for prosecuting 
his scientific investigations. In tho latter part of his life, 
indeed, he was not less famed in his country for the 
great accumulation of his property than for his intellectual 
and scientific treasures. His merits in science were more 
generally understood on tho Continent ; and ho was made, 
though not till he had passed the age of seventy, one of 
the eight foreign associates of the Institute of France. Ho 
resided principally at Clapham Common, but his library 
was latterly at his house in Bedford Square ; and after tho 
death of his librarian, ho appointed a day on which he 
attended in person to lend any work to such men of letters 
as were either personally known to him or recommended 
by his friends. So methodical was he that he never took 
down a book for his own use without entering it in the 
loan book. In 17G0 he becamo a member of the Iloyal 
Society. lie was constantly present at tho meetings of 
tho society, as well as at the conversations held at the 
house of the president ; and he dined every 'Ihursday 
with tho club composed of its members. Otherwise he had 
little intercourse with society, even with his own family. 
Ho saw only once a year tho person whom he had made 
his principal heir. His dinner was ordered daily by a 
note placed on the hall table, and his female domestics 
had orders to keep out of his sight on pain of dismissal. 
His person was tall and rather thin ; his dress ivas 
singularly uniform, although sometimes a little neglected. 
Ho had a slight hesitation in his speech, and an air of 
timidity and reserve that was almost ludicrous. He died 
uumarx'icd on tho 2-lth of February 1810, leaving a 
property in tho funds of about ;£700,000, and a landed 
estate of £6000 a year. Some of his warmest admirers 
have expressed regret that no portion of that vast wealth 
was appropriated to scientific objects. 

For almost fifty years after Cavendish became a member 
of tho Royal Society, ho continued to contribute to the 
Philosophical Transactions some of tho most interesting 
and important papers that have appeared in that collection ; 
in which the precision ’of exiicrimcntal demonstration , no - 
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less tliaii the important scientific facts communicated, has 
been thought to have aided the further progress of chemical 
discovery. He may almost be called the founder of 
pneumatic chemistry, which had barely an existence when 
he began his researches. In a series of “ Three papers, 
containing Experiments on Factitious Air,” Phil. Trans., 
1766, p. 141, he describes the apparatus used in processes 
of this kind, which he had improved by the occasional 
employment of mercury. By weighing a bladder filled 
with a known bulk of inflammable air (hydrogen), and 
then in a state of collapse, and by examining the loss of 
weight during the solution of zinc in an acid, he found the 
specific gravity of inflammable air to be about ^th of 
that of common air, a discovery which led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aerial navigation. He also 
observed that the gas obtained during the solution of 
copper in muriatic acid was rapidly absorbed by water, 
but did not inquire further into its nature. The second 
paper refers to fixed air (carbonic acid), which was found 
to undergo no alteration in its elasticity when kept a year 
over mercury, to be absorbed by an equal bulk of water 
or of olive oil, and by less than half its bulk of spirit of 
wine, to exceed the atmospheric air in specific gravity bj' 
more than one-half, and to render it unfit for supporting 
combustion even when added to it in the proportion of only 
1 to 9. In the third part, the air produced by fermentation 
and putrefaction is examined, and is shown to be identical 
with the fixed air obtained from marble. It is also shown 
that the inflammable air emitted during putrefaction 
resembles that which is procured from zinc, although it 
appears to be a little heavier. 

A paper on “ Experiments on Air,” Phil. Trans., 1784, 
p. 119, contains an account of two of the greatest dis- 
coveries that have ever been made in chemistry, — the 
composition of water, and that of nitric acid. Cavendish 
first establishes the radical difference of hydrogen from 
nitrogen, and then relates his experiments on the combus- 
tion of hydrogen with oxygen, which had partly been 
suggested by an observation of Hr IValtire, a lecturer on 
natural philosophy, and which prove that pure water is the 
result of the process, provided that no nitrogen be present. 
The second series of experiments shows that when phlo- 
gisticated air (nitrogen) is present in the process, some 
nitric acid is produced, and that this acid may be obtained 
from atmospheric air, by the repeated operation of the 
electrical spark. In another paper on “ Experiments on 
Air,” Phil. Trans., 1785, p. 372, the composition of nitric 
acid is further established, and it is shown that nearly the 
whole of the irrespirable part of the atmosphere is con- 
vertible into this acid, when it is mixed with oxygen and 
an electric spark is passed through the mixture, — the fixed 
air sometimes obtained being due to the presence of 
organic substances. 

Besides the above, Cavendish contributed a number of 
other papers to the Philosophical Transactions. In an 
“Account of a Hew Eudiometer,” Phil. Trans., 1783, p. 
106, he attributes the great difference in the results of 
eudiometrical experiments with nitrous gas, or nitric oxide, 
to the different degrees of oxygenization of the acid that is 
formed. But he found that when the method employed 
was the same, there was no sensible difference in the con- 
stituent parts of the atmosphere under circumstances the 
most dissimilar, — the air of London, with all its fires burn- 
ing in the winter, appearing as pure as the freshest breezes 
of the country. In “An Attempt to explain some of the 
principal Phenomena of Electricity b}* means of an Elastic 
Eluid,” Phil. Trans., 1771, p. 584, his theory of electricity 
agrees with that which had been published a few years 
before by zEpiuus, but he has entered more minutely into 
the details of calculation. . The law of electric attraction 


and repulsion had not at that time been fully ascertained, 
but Cavendish inclines to the true supposition, of forces 
varying inversely as the square of the distance. In his 
“ Observations on Mr Hutchin’s Experiments for deter- 
mining the, degree of cold- at which quicksilver freezes ” 
Phil. Trans., 1783, p. 303, he denied to heat the character 
of a substance, and thought “ Sir Isaac Hewton's opinion, 
that heat consists in the internal motion of the particles of 
bodies, much the most probable,” — a view which it was 
one of the first of Sir Humphrey Davyds objects to confirm. 
The apparatus which Cavendish employed in his “ Experi- 
ments to determine the density of the Earth,” Phil. Trans., 
1798, p. 469, had been invented and constructed many 
years before by the Bev. John Slichell, who did not lire to 
perform the experiments for which he intended it. The 
method employed was to suspend by a vertical wire a 
horizontal bar, having a leaden weight at each end; to 
determine the magnitude of the force of torsion by the 
time occupied in the lateral vibrations of the bar ; and to 
measure the extent of the change produced in its situation 
by the attraction of two large masses of lead placed on 
opposite sides of the case containing the apparatus, so that 
this attraction might be compared with the weight of the 
balls, or, in other words, with the attraction of the earth. 
In this manner'the mean density of the earth was found 
to be five and a half times as great as that of water. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the 
attitude of Cavendish towmrds the antiphlogistic theory of 
Lavoisier. Cavendish by no means dissented from the 
w’hole of that thcoiy. In the “ Experiments on Air,” Phil. 
Trans., 1784, he quotes Lavoisier and Scheele with appro- 
bation, as having suggested the opinion “ that depblogisti- 
cated air and phlogisticated air are quite distinct substances, 
and that common air is a mixture of the two.” Afterwards 
he says that “not only the foregoing experiments, but 
most other phenomena of nature, seem explicable as well, 
or nearly as well, upon this as upon the commonly believed 
principle of phlogiston.” M. Cuvier has even asserted that 
the antiphlogistic theory derived its first origin from one 
great discovery of Cavendish, that of the nature of hydro- 
gen, and owed its complete establishment to another, that 
of the composition of water. 

Cavendish possessed a clearness of comprehension, and an 
acuteness of reasoning, which had been the lot of very few 
of his predecessors from the dajm of Hewton. The 
splendid career of chemical investig.ation, which has since 
been pursued with a degree of success unprecedented in 
history, may be said to have been first. laid open to man- 
kind by his labours. 

OAITENDISH, Mabgaket. See H mvcASXLF, Duchess- 
OF. 

CAVENDISH, Thoxl-vs (1560-1592), the third circum- 
navigator of the globe, w-as born at Tiimley St Maty', m 
Suffolk, in 1560. For a short time he stuched at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, but quitting the university 
w'ithout a degree, he followed the court, and in a few yearo 
squandered away nearly all his inheritance. Turning his 
attention to maritime adventure w-ith a view to repainng 
his fortune,, he fitted out a ship in which he accompanied 
the e.xjiedition sent to Virginia in 1585 under the command 
of Sir Bichard Grenville. On his return he resolved upon 
a predatory expedition against the Spaniards in the h&n 
World. Accordingly, on July 21, 1586,. he sailed from 
Plymouth with three small vessels, passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, cruised along the coasts of Chin, 
Peru, and Mexico, and burnt and sunk nineteen ship;, 
including the “ Santa Anna,” a vessel belonging to the kmg 
of Spain, with a cargo of immense value, which he capture 
off the coast of California. Beturning home with ^ 
plunder by the Cape of Good Hope he reached Plymou , 
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September 9, 1588, having circumnavigated the globe in 
two years and fifty days. It is said that his sailors were 
clothed in silk, his sails were damask, and hLs topmast 
covered with cloth of gold. His hastily-acquired riches 
did not hist long, for in 1591 he had reduced himself to 
the necessity of undertaldng another expedition with five 
vessels. This voyage was a most disastrous one. His 
crews were mutinous, and after leaving the Straits of 
Magellan the}' obliged him to steer for England. At 
this he became dispirited, and died of grief on the home- 
’.v'urd voyage in 1592. The only geographical discovery of 
any importance which can be attributed to Cavendish L> 
that of the harbour named by him Port Desire, on the east 
coast of Patagonia. 

CAVEN’DISH, Sir William, the second .son of Thomas 
Cavendish of Cavendish in Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, was born about the year 1505. 
Having received a liberal education, he was taken into the 
family of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he served in the 
capacity of gentleman-usher of the chamber, Cavendish 
w.'js witli Wolsey when he died, and delayed going to court 
till he had seen his remains decently interred. The king 
was so far from disapproving of his conduct that he 
immediately took him into his household, made him 
treasurer of his chamber and a privy-coimcillor, and after- 
wards conferred on him the order of knighthood. He was 
also appointed one of the commissioners for receiving the 
surrender of religious houses. In 1540 he was nominated 
one of the auditors of the court of augmentations, and soon 
afterwards obtained a grant of several considerable lordships 
in Hertfordsliire. In the reign of Edward VI. his estates 
were much increased by royal grants in seven dlQerent 
counties ; and he appears to have continued in high favour 
at court during the reign of Queen Mary. He died in 
1557. Sir William was the founder of Chatsworth, and 
of the vast fortunes of his descendants, the dukes of Devon- 
shire, He wrote Tin Lift and Death <f Cardinal Wolsty, 
of which a mutilated copy appeared in 1G41. It was first 
correctly printed in Dr Wordsworth’s Ecdeskutical 
Bioijmphy. 

CAVEXDISH, Wjlli.c.1, first duke of Devonshire. 
See Devox-shire, Duke of. 

CAVITE, a fortified .seaport town of the Philippines, 
capital of a province of the .same name in the Island of 
Luzon, nine miles south of the city of Manilla, on a 
tongue of land in the bay. It was formerly the head 
naval depOt of the Spanish posse.ssions in the East, and has 
an arsenal, a hospital, two churches, and three convents. 

CxVVORE, or Cavour, a town of Italy in the province 
of Turin, 25 miles south-west of the city of that name. 
It carries on silk-spinning and linen-weaving, as well as a 
trade in grain. In 1433 it was be.stowed by Amadeus 
VIII. of Savoy on the lords of Ilaconls, and in the ICth 
and 17th centuries it appears from time to time in the 
various wars and revolutions. In more recent days it has 
given its name to the great statesman of Italy whose family 
were raised to the marqui,-3ate of Cavour in the middle of 
the last century. An earthquake did considerable damage 
to the town in 1808. Population, 7380. 

CAVOUR, Couxx (1810-lSGl). Caraillo Benso di 
Cavour. the regenerator of Italy, and one of the greatest of 
modern statesmen, was bom at Turin on the 1st of August 
1810. The family of the Bensi was a very ancient one. 
The founder of it, a Saxon warrior named Hubert, after 
following Barbarossa in his Italian wars, and making a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, married a Piedmontese heiress 
about the middle of the 12th centuiy-, and settled on the 
very estate of Santena where the remains of his great 
descendant were lately laid. In the early part of their 
history, the Bensi seem to have been connected ivith the ‘ 
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small neighbouring republic of Chieri, later with the House 
of .Sa-voy, ivhich gradually gained the upper hand in those 
parts of Northern Italy. Their life, like that of . other 
feudal barons, was stirring, rough-handed, and adventurous. 
Members of the family are frequently to be met with in 
history, but none of them eminent enough to deserve 
mention here. In the middle of last century the head of 
the Bensi was raised to the dignity of marquis, under the 
name of Cavour, Accordingly, at the beginning of 
this century we find the father of the great statesman in 
possession of the title of marquis. He had married a 
Genevese lady of rank, and both held offices in the house- 
hold of the Prince Borghese, husband of tbe Princess 
Pauline, the beautiful sHter of Napoleon, who was governor 
of Piedmont in those days when Europe lay at the feet of 
the French conqueror. Under these circumstances was the 
future deliverer of Italy bom, tbe second son of tliis 
Piedmontese nobleman and of his Genevese wife. The 
Princess Pauline, the sister of one Napoleon, and aunt of 
another, who have so powerfully influenced the destinies 
of Italy, f>re3ented the infant Camillo at the font. 

Cavour spent the first ten years of his life in his father’s 
house at Turin, enjoying all the advantages which favour 
the full and genial development of Loth mind and body. 
The old marquis, who became a decided conservative after 
the Revolution, was a wise and benevolent father, and an 
upright man. He enjoyed the care, too, of an accomplished 
mother, of a grandmother still more accomplished, and of 
two aunts, who, having no children of their own, naturally 
bestowed all their affection on him and his elder brother. 
F or some time he had no love fo.r his lessons ; in fact, he had 
a perfect horror of them. The probability is that the 
buoyancy and energy of his nature made him averse to 
such restraint. He was an active, energetic boy, full of 
animal spirits and never tired of play, strong of will, yet 
genial and good-natured. In a little time he became a 
voracious reader, but as full of frolic as ever. At ten years 
of age Camillo, being intended for the army, left home to 
enter the military academy. There he studied hard, 
especially mathematics. As he afterwards regretted, the 
literary side of his education had been neglected, — perhaps 
because he had never been attracted to literature by any 
of those circumstances which call forth a dormant power, 
perhaps because tbe original bent of bLs mind was too .strong 
towards the clear and the utilitarian, ilatheiuatics satisfied 
his love for definite statement and clear demonstrative 
argument. He had no inclination towards metaphysics, 
h.ad little imagination, and was nei'er tempted to rra after 
vague ideals. The only speculations he indulged in were 
social, political, or industrial, those, in fact, which are 
clo.sely connected with tangible and positive interest.s. 
But his after career as jilainly shows that he was capable 
of a deep and absorbing enthasiasm, which was all the 
more powerful and effective, because disciplined by a sure 
judgment and a M'ise patience. 

Anyhow, he was a vdry successful student in the subjects 
taught at the military academy. This is proved by the 
fac^ that he was appointed to a commission in the 
engineers at the age of sixteen, though by the rules of the 
sconce it was not under twenty such a post could be 

granted. ^ _ , , , , . 

At the military academy an incident occurred which is 
a clear indication of his character, and helped greatly to 
determine his future career. Being_ the son of a nome 
family, he was honoured with the dignity of page in the 
royal hou.sehold. An ordinarj' hoy would have been highly 
delishted with this introduction to court lite ; but to 
Cavour its restraints, its etiquette, and its livery were a 
•mllin.' load, and, as he was by no means ready to learn 
! the lesson.s of what is called a wise reticence, he was soon 
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relieved of tlie hono^, and marked as a dangerous fellow. 
During his brief military career he seems to have been 
stationed mostly at Genoa. This was a more independent 
life than he had hitherto led ; and at Genoa, where the 
liberal element was naturally stronger than at the court 
and capital, young Cavour felt himself more at his ease 
than ever he had been at Turin. But when the shock of 
the French Eevolution of the year 1830 began to be felt in 
Italy, and- when men thought themselves at liberty once more 
to express their opinions on the state of their native country, 
Cavour was soon caught offending by the same excessive 
freedom of speech. He was sent, therefore, in a kind of 
honourable banishment to Fort Bard in the Val d’ Aosta, 
nominally to superintend some mason-work there, but really 
as a chastisement for his imprudence, and in the hope of a 
course of solitary reflection leading him at last to acquiesce 
in the existing state of things. Here Cavour was reduced 
to great straits for want of society, being obliged to while 
away his time at a certain game of tarots with the con- 
tractors. After BIX months he grew weary of it, and sent 
in his resignation (1831). 

He had now reached a most important turning-point in 
his career. Set adrift from the profession for which he 
had been educated, and suspected at court, there were three 
courses open to him, — to retire into private life in Piedmont, 
or to go abroad and quietly await a favourable opportunity 
for taking part in the deliverance of his country, or to join 
in the frequent conspiracies of the Carbonari and others 
for its immediate emancipation. The state of Italy was 
such as to justify the most extreme methods. He was now 
arrived at a time of life at which he could realize the full 
measure of the sufferings and humiliations his country had 
undergone. Endowed with the all too fatal gift of beauty, 
and covered with a population, which has excelled in every 
department of human activity, in arts and literature, in 
commerce and navigation, but was too disunited and far too 
demoralized to defend her, Italy had for centuries been the 
prey of every spoiler, of the Saracen and the German, the 
Frenchman and the Spaniard. Her national life had been 
repressed, her commerce ruined, her intellectual growth 
stifled, and the very soul of her people debased and per- 
verted by priestcraft and foreign despotism. To most other 
nations their native land was an object of pride and 
affection, to the Italians Italy was the theme of shame and 
burning tears. The entrance of the armies of Bepublican 
France into Italy had been greeted as the dawn of 
deliverance, but in a little time their deliverers proved 
themselves to be only new masters. Yet the French occupa- 
tion had the good effect of diffusing the liberal ideas of the 
French thinkers, and of accustoming the Italians to a 
comparatively just and well-ordered government, so that 
the desire for national regeneration became more ardent 
than ever. Then came the Peace of Vienna, which gave 
Austria direct or indirect rule over the whole of Italy, and 
in 1820 the rising in Naples and Piedmont, which furnished 
that power with the pretext of armed intervention, and the 
excuse for rivetting still faster the chains of the enslaved. 
At this period, then, the prospects of Italian liberty seemed 
darker than ever. Even Sardinia, though preserved from 
the worst reactionary extreme by the hatred of Austria, had 
been compelled to yield to the prevailing current. Charles 
Albert himself, the leader of the rising in Piedmont in 
1821, was fain to atone for his liberal courses by joining 
in the worst measures of the reaction, and, when he 
ascended the throne in 1831, was instructed that he held 
his place only on his good behaviour. In fact, from the 
beginning of his reign to 1847, when the revolution re- 
commenced, he was only the nominal ruler of Sardinia ; 
his ministers were the creatures of Austria, and received 
their instructions from iletternich. It is necessary to 
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remember these circumstances if we are to • appreciate 
rightly the services of Cavour. We must compare the 
Italy he has made not with countries which have for 
centuries had a free development of their national life but 
with Italy of 1820 or 1830, udth Italy oppressed 
demoralized, and disunited, while the noblest of her soics 
languished in Austrian prisons, or fretted their lives away 
in exile or in vain conspiracy. In these circumstance? 
Cavour, a youth of twenty, might have been led to join tlie 
secret societies which, under the direction chiefly of 
ilazzini, waged ceaseless wmr against the oppressors of 
Italy. From this his good sense happily saved him. 
Though prophetically aware of the near advent of 
democracy as the ruling power in the world, he saw that 
conspiracies could not deliver Italy, that fitful plots 
backed by irregular bands were useless against a regular 
Government supported by veteran armies, and that fretful 
outbreaks would only irritate Austria and excuse further 
oppression without doing her any real injury. Being, 
therefore, unable to tolerate the policy of the clerical and 
aristocratic party of the time, and entirely disapproving of 
the methods of the Carbonari and “ Young Italy,” he saw 
that the best course in politics was a- watchful inactivity. 
For sixteen years he was obliged to wait in private life, - a 
keen and patient observer, acquiring that ripe and com- 
prehensive wisdom which should fit him to be an effective 
servant of his country. During these long years we find 
him active in three- special ways, — as the skilful promoter 
of the material interests of his country, especially iii 
agriculture, as a keen student and observer of foreign 
countries, especially France and England, and as the 
author of papers in which he embodied some of the results 
of his observations. 

Though, at first, it is said, he could scarcely distinguish 
between a cabbage and a turnip, he soon made himself 
complete master of the theory and practice of agriculture, 
introduced vast improvements on the family estates, and 
was one of the founders of the Agricultural Society of 
Piedmont in 1841. So in the application of steam to 
material and social improvement, in establishing steamers 
on the Lake ilaggiore, in the erection of steam-mills and 
chemical works, and in the furtherance of railways, as well 
as in founding the Bank of Turin, he took a leading part. 
These. were good in themselves, but Cavour had a patriotic 
end in view; he knew that they were the sure basis of 
national and social improvement, and the best possible 
introduction to it. In his study of foreign countries, 
though he had an open, penetrating eye for all phases of 
their national hfe, it was with the same continual reference 
to the good of Italy that he observed and meditated. He 
was several times at Paris, and at least twice in England, 
and was perfectly familiar with the language and economic 
and political condition both of England and of France. Such 
French statesmen as Guizot and the Due de Broglie he 
highly esteemed ; and he was always an ardent, though by 
no means unqualified, admirer of England. In the eaily 
part of his public career, when his opposition to the revolu- 
tionary fanaticism made him unpopular, the charge of 
Anglomania was frequently brought against him. During 
these years, top, he wrote various reviews, all of which 
give the results of studies bearing on the economic or 
political questions of the time, and bear, all of them, the 
impress of that practical moderation and penetration which 
were such essential elements in his character. These sixteen 
years were in every sense the training time of Cavour. 
Under the combined influence of practical experience 
in the conduct of business, and of philosophic insight 
into the principles of free government, as exhibited 
especially in England, he grew into that capable man 
who should guide Italy through the troubles of a very 
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trying struggle to the honourable jilace she now occupies 
among the free nations of the earth. The years of waiting 
at length came to an end. Towards the end of 1847 all 
the provinces of Italy were in a highly-wrought state of 
revolutionary excitement. Pius IX., the new Pope, had 
put himself at the head of the movement, and, the clerical 
and liberal parties being thus united, the most extravagant 
hopes were entertained. The revolution carried everything 
before it, threatening only by its growing violence to defeat 
its own ends. Cavour saw the time for action was come, 
and, along with his friends Balbo and Santa Eosa, insti- 
tuted at Turin a newspaper called the .liisorf/imetiio, as the 
organ of their common opinions, while, on the promulgation 
of the new constitution for Sardinia, which ho was the 
first to suggest, he took his seat in the Chamber as one of 
the members for the capital. Having long meditated on 
the political situation of Italy, and being perfectly at homo 
on all political questions, -ho took a decided attitude from 
the beginning. As a conscientious adherent of the 
principles of the juste milim, he opposed in the firmest 
way the irregular fervour of the revolution ; and as a 
practical man, he was ready so far to yield to its fury, in 
order, by thus yielding, to command it and utilize its 
strength. In the same way he desired to restrain tlie 
violence of the war party; but after the example of 
Paris had encouraged the people of Milan and Venice to 
rise against Austria, he saw that the time for politic 
hesitation had gone by, and with all ardour sounded the 
call to arms. Again, when the reaction had regained the 
upper hand at Haples, and Eadetzki had defeated the 
Sardinian forces at Custozza, he was convinced that there 
was no more hope of success, and counselled peace. Still 
more so after Hovara. In the Sardinian Chamber parties 
rose and fell without changing the attitude of Cavour; 
resolved on advocating the measures which were for the 
time most conducive to the good of Piedmont and of Italy, 
he supported the party that he deemed most likely to carry 
them out, without regard to its colours. Por sometime he 
was one of the most unpopular men in Turin ; the advanced 
party hated him for his moderation, and the conservatives 
for his liberalism; as a moderate liberal he often stood 
almost alone. But gradually the real greatness of his 
character began to appear above the contending elements 
which surrounded and obscured it. Passing on from those 
years of excitement and despair, when the hopes of Italy 
seemed again indefinitely deferred, to the beginning of 
1853, when the elections after his first elevation to the 
premiership took place, we find the extreme left almost 
annihilated, and the extreme right greatly reduced in 
members. How had this change taken place 1 Pive years 
of hard, adverse experience had taught his countrymen that 
he was right. Opposed to the excesses of the revolution, 
when the revolution was at its height, and to the pretensions 
of clericalism, when the revolution was for a time discredited, 
he was the real fixed point in the ever-shifting chaos, and 
the elements of confusion gradually gathered round him. 
Time, that tests all opinion and all character, had proved 
the soundness of his. 

From 1850 to 1853 Cavour rvas an active member of 
Azeglio’s administration; from 1852 to his death in 1801, 
he was, except for a short interval, the prime minister and 
virtual ruler of his country. From 1850 to 1855, when 
Sardinia began to take part in the Crimean AVar, tho most 
conspicuous feature in his career was his relation to the 
church. AVith his usual penetration ho soon perceived 
that the pretensions of the party now dominant at Eomo 
were utterly incompatible with tho rights of a free modern 
society, and that the only solution of tho difiiculty was, 
that the state, while recognizing the right of the church to 
perfect freedom within the spiritual sphere, should assert 


for itself tho same freedom within tho civil .sphere • in hri 
own words, he desired a free church in a free state 
While an extreme party counselled the confiscation of the' 
church property, Cavour merely asserted the right of tho 
state to secure a more equitable distribution of it among 
the clergy. On the question of civil marriage, and of the 
immunity of the clergy from tho civil jurisdiction, ho 
a-sserted riie principle that tho state sliould bo absolute 
master within its own domain; with tho spiritual 'rights of 
tho church ho never interfered. Those years were marked, 
too, by many energetic measures for the material improve- 
ment of Sardinia. The jirinciples of free trade wore 
introduced as far as possible, and a more judicious 
taxation. 

Cavour’s^ proposal to join tho ailiunce of tho AVestcru 
powers against Eussia met with the most violent opposition 
from both the extreme parties in tho Sardinian Chamber, 
and. even some of the most infiuential members of his own 
cabinet threatened to resign. But the king supported him ; 
the country, as a whole, trusted him ; and in the spring of 
1855 the Sardinian army was on its way to the East. 
This audacious step of the Sardinian minister, which 
engaged one of the smallest kingdoms of Europe in a con- 
flict among the greatest enqiires, caused some doubtful 
reflections at the various courts. It wais understood by all 
as a bold assertion of Italy; and an Austrian minister 
declared it a jiistol-shot fired at the head of Austria. At 
first, too, the Sardinian array experienced a hard fortune. 
It was attacked by cholera, and, for a long time, no 
opportunity oecurred for distinguishing itself on the field 
of battle. The worst auguries of the opposition seemed 
destined to be fulfilled, and their fiercest denunciations of 
an expensive and Quixotic expedition justified, when tidings 
came of the battle of the Tchernaya. The enthusiasm was 
universal, the opposition was silenced, and Cavour rose 
higher than ever in the national estimation. 

Then came the peace, considerably to the disappointment 
of Cavour, who had expected a prolonged war, and perhaps 
a general state of confusion, in which an adventurous state 
like Piedmont, that had everything to gain and little to 
lose, might greatly profit. It was not without great 
hesitation that he resolved to be present at the Congress 
of Paris. Yet, when there, ho maintained the cause of 
Italy not less effectively than the Sardinian army had done 
in the Crimea. In all tho questions that turned up ho 
boro himself with such tact, knowing well how far tho 
modesty of his position imposed upon him the duty of 
silence, and so skilfully brought forward tho astonishing 
rcsources'of a mind deeply versed in European questions, 
that ho was immediately recognized as ono of the ablest 
living dqflomatists, and took a place altogether out of 
proportion to the strength of the kingdom ho represented. 
His most ardent wish was to see the grievances of Italy 
brought before tho Congress. Accordingly, near the end 
of its sittings. Count AValewski, as president, introduced 
tho subject, pointing out the danger to the European peace of 
the existing state of thing-s, and suggested that a note should 
bo addressed to the sovereigns of Italy counselling reform. 
This step took the members by surprise, and as Count Buol, 
the representative of Austria, protested against the discus- 
sion of the question, tho matter ended, but not before 
Cavour had time to plead the cairse of Italy. Afterwaids, 
ho followed up the advantage he had gained by a 
memorandum to the same effect addressed to tho cabinets 
of London and Paris. Thus the gains of the war were not 
slight. Tho morale of the Piedmontese army had been 
restored, and the name of Italy, not as a geographjwl idea, 
but as n nationality, brought before a-ssembled Europe. 
xVbove all, enlightened Italians now felt that they had found 
a man ; no sentimental dreamer of liberty, nor a fanatical 
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conspirator, but a wise statesman, deeply read in the secrets 
of European polities, capable of commanding at once the. 
confidence of Italy and the respect of Europe. 

What was scarcely less important was, that Napoleon 
and France had become interested in Italy. Certainly, if 
Cavour had been free to choose, he would have preferred' 
to inaugurate the regeneration of his country under the 
auspices of England. Her moral weight was greater, and 
she was less likely to exact painful sacrifices as the price of 
her support. His participation in the Crimean struggle, 
had been above all advantageous to England ; her liberal 
traditions and her feelings of gratitude alike led him to 
hope for her support. But to his chagrin, he found at the 
Congress that the state of European politics had made 
England the friend of Austria- j and that his advocacy of 
the union of the Danubian Principalities in opposition to 
her views had alienated her, he soon found out in the cold- 
ness of the English ministers. Still he did not allow him- 
self to be discouraged. He could count on Napoleon ; 
Russia was estranged from Austria, Prussia was her rival in 
Germany, Hungary was discontented. To isolate Austria, to 
make friends of her enemies and rivals, to regain the good- 
will of England, — this was now the policy of Cavour. 
The hostility of Sardinia to Austria became every day 
more apparent and more provoking. The armaments of 
Sardinia, far too great for the resources or the ordinary 
requirements of the country, pointed to war as the only 
solution of standing difficulties. Accordingly, at Plom- 
bieres, in the autumn of 1858, the programme of the war 
of 1859 was made out by the French Emperor and 
Cavour. 

Tlieso were times of almost preternatural activity for 
Cavour. At one period or other he had filled almost 
every office in the administration ; but 'in a crisis like 
the present, the constitution was suspended, and the prime 
minister became a kind of dictator, taking upon himself 
the entire government of the country, home and foreign 
affairs, and the ministry at war, as well as finance. The 
crisis was worthy of such a supreme effort, for bitterly 
disappointed as Cavour and the Italians were at the peace 
of Villafranca, the power of Austria in the peninsula had 
been broken, and Italy thenceforward had her destiny in 
■her own hands. 

On the conclusion of peace Cavour had resigned, but 
he returned to his post in January 1860, to resume under 
different conditions the work interrupted at Villafranca. 
The task was a tortuous and delicate one, and required 
skilful managing. The possession of Lombardy and the 
overthrow of Austria were the tangible results of the late 
campaign. With regard to the rest of Italy, and in the 
further development of events, four influences had to be 
considered : — France, which was bound by the treaty of 
A^’iHafranca to the restoration of the old rulers of Central 
Italy ; Austria, which insisted on the fulfilment of this 
and other conditions of the treaty ; England, where in 
obedience to public opinion, which now began to under- 
stand the real issues at stake in Italy, the Government 
inclined to let the people have their own way ; and the 
people of Italy itself, decidedly anxious for Italian unity,, 
but in danger of falling into the ruinous excesses of 1848. 
It was now the business of Cavour so to manage the course 
of diplomacy, as to prevent a collision with France or 
.Austria, to gain time for the public opinion of Central 
-.md Southern Italy to declare itself, and to avoid every- 
thing like disunion or uproar in bringing the various 
I>rovinco3 under the government of Victor Emmanuel. 
First, then, in early spring, the population of Tuscany 
and Emilia all but unanimously declared in favour- of 
annexation, though this result was embittered by the 
consequent cession of Nice and Savoy to France, which 
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claimed these districts as compensation and security 
Cavour was severely reproached by many, and above ali 
by Garibaldi, for this concession. But there are three con- 
siderations, which seem entirely to clear him from any 
appearance of want of patriotism, — the necessities of h'is 
position as regarded France, and the facts that the Savoyards 
are far more French than Italian, and from a geographi- 
cal and military point of view belong more naturally 
to France than to Italy. In the south, where the Pope 
and the king of Naples still maintained a settled govern- 
ment, the unification of Italy seemed to meet with greater 
difficulties, when Garibaldi stepped forward to cut the knot. 
It was certainly not against the will of Cavour that the 
hero set out on his adventurous enterprise. He could 
evidently do nothing else than carefully watch the prom-ess 
of the expedition, ready to own or disown it, according to 
the event. Accordingly, on Garibaldi’s triumphant arrival 
at Naples, the Piedmontese army occupied the Marches 
‘ and Umbria, crossed the Apennines, and on the plains of 
Campania shook hands with the volunteers of Garibaldi. 
The hero saluted Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. Next 
spring the first Italian Parliament met at Turin ; and 
Cavour saw the dream of his youth realized. He had seen 
a new Italy spring from the ashes of the old, an Italy of 
representative government and of enlightened progress, the 
mistress of her own destinies, and a worthy member of the 
commonwealth of nations. Still much remained to be 
done, the sores caused by centuries of misgovermneat 
required to be healed, the finances arranged, a navy created, 
the relations with the church regulated, and a thousand 
other matters attended to, ere the new Italy could answer 
to the ideal in the mind of Cavour. And now he was to 
be taken away ip 'the very midst of his task. For many 
years, and especially during the slippery and delicate events 
of the last year, and during the harassing debates with the 
Garibaldian party as to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and 
the treatment of the volunteers, he had been doing an 
amount of work wffiich no human strength could bear. 
There were premonitory symptoms enough ; but the keen 
sense of the responsibilities weighing upon him seemed 
to increase as his strength declined. Medical men differed 
as to the precise form his disease took; hut that overwork 
was the cause of it, no one doubted. After some days’ 
illness, during which his feverish talk ran ever on Italy, he 
died oil the 6th of June 1861. 

It is needless to describe the sensation caused by his 
death, aud the passionate' grief of every Italian jmtriot. 
It was felt by every enlightened man that a great and 
beneficent w-orker bad passed away from the earth. The 
worthy countryman of Dante and Michelangelo, lie bad 
been pri-vileged to achieve a mightier task than they; the 
one had written a great poem, and the other had executed 
certain noble works of art ; Cavour recalled to life the 
nation they all loved so well. 

Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi- did their part in the 
consummation of the great work, while without the help of 
France it clearly would have been impossible ; but it uuist 
be admitted that Cavour was the indispensable person who 
brought all the other agencies into wise and effective action. 
To him it is chiefly due that Italy anticipated Germany m 
the recovery of her national rights, and led the way in tw” 
of the most salutary revolutions that have taken place m 
the history of the world. He, therefore, deserves to e 
gratefully remembered not only as a true patriot, hnt as 
one of the benefactors of mankind. . . 

Cavour was not eloquent in the ordinary acceptation o 
the word ; but if the force of words is to be measured y 
their influence on the -will of men, he was one of the mos 
powerful speakers that ever lived; for he achieved w a 
he did, not only as the adviser of the king, but as 
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leader in the Sardinian Chambers. In private life he was 
upright, genial, and forgiving. In public life, as we have 
seen, his one passion was the regeneration of Italy. In 
fact, few statesmen have left a more stainless name behind 
them. He was never maiHed, and left his property to the 
children of his elder brother, who, it may be added, was a 
stanch adherent of the reactionary jjarty. 

See De la Rivp, Lc Comte do Cavour : rldis cl Souvenirs, 1SC2 
(translated into English, same date) ; and a memoir by 15. Dicey, 
1861. (T. K.) 

CAVY, a name common to several species of Eodents 
belonging to the family Cavidee, all of which, at least in 
the wild state, are confined to the South American con- 
tinent. They are small creatures, seldom exceeding a foot 
in length, burrowing in the ground, and feeding entirely 
on fruits and herbs. There are several species. (1.) The 
Patagonian Cavy {Dolidiotisfatagomca), larger than a hare, 
but somewhat resembling that rodent in external appear- 
ance, •' inhabits the dry sterile districts of Patagonia 
and La Plata, disappearing wherever the countrj’' becomes 
more humid. It is a shy creature, forming burrows'in the 
earth, although in districts where the bizcacha is found, it 
is said to avail itself of the subterranean works of the 
latter. It feeds by day, roaming in search of food in small 
companies, “ hopping,” says Darwin, “.one after the other 
in a straight line over the gravelly plain,” Unlike other 
cavies, its eyes, like those of the kangaroo, are protected 
from the glare of the sun by prominent eyelashes. It is 
covered with a long dense fur of a rusty colour, and has a 
short tail. It produces two young at a birth. (2.) The 
Ilestless Cavy (Unufa aperca), found throughout Uruguay 
and Brazil, is supposed to be the wild form of the Guinea- 
pig of Europe. It is about 10 inches long, is destitute of 
a tail, and weighs a little over 1 Ib ; its fur is long and of 
a nearly uniform greyish-brown colour. The aperea is 
rarely found in dry sandy localities, preferring marshes 
covered with aquatic plants, among which it lies concealed, 
feeding in the early- morning and after sunset in the evening, 
but when the soil is dry it forms burrows like the other 
cavies. It is said to live in societies of from six to eighteen 
individuals, to breed but once a year, and to have one or at 
most only two young at a birth. The Guinea-pig {Ccivia 
cohaya of some authors) was, according to the zoologists of 
the 16th century, unknown in Europe previous to the dis- 
covery of America, and there is little doubt that it was 
introduced' from the southern division of that continent, 
the name of Guinea-pig being probably given by mistake 
for Guianu-pig. It differs, however, in many important 
respects from the wild aperea. It is somewhat larger, as 
might be expected in a cultivated form ; the colour of its 
fur is white, variegated with irregular patches of fed and 
black. It perishes on the marshy soil which the other 
prefers ; it produces a numerous progeny three times a 
year; and what is more important still, the two forms doi 
not couple together, a difference which among wild species 
is -usually held as indicating generic distinctness. It 
appears, from the drawing of Aldrovandus, that the Guinea- 
pig had already attained its present variegated colouring 
fifty years after the discovery of America, a fact which has 
led to the supposition that it had been previously domesti- 
cated by the natives of South America. Mr Waterhouse, 
however, thinks it more probable “ that some pretty variety 
had attracted the attention of the earliest European settlers 
in the Hew World, and given rise to its capture and 
domestication, more especially as the harmless disposition 
and pretty colouring of the common Guinea-pig appear to 
be the only claims of interest which are attached to^ it ” 
(iVatiiral History of the Mammalia, vol. ii.) It is a 
singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, of a restless 
disposition, and greatly wanting in that intelligence which 
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j usually characterizes domestic pets, although it is said to 
show some discrimination. It is of no particnlur service 
to man, neither its flesh nor its fur being put to use, while 
the statement that its presence is sufficient to drive off nu» 
and mice appears to be without foundation. It is exceed- 
ingly prolific, beginning to breed at the age of two months; 
the number of young varies, according to the age of the 
parent, from four to twelve. It has been calculated that 
a single pair of Guinea-pigs may prove the parent stoel; 
of a thousand individuals in a single year. (3.) The 
Bolivian Cavy {Cavia boliveusis), found throughout the 
higher regions of Bolivia, usually at an elevation of 10,0UU 
or 12,000 feet, is exceedingly shy, and lives in burrows, 
these in some districts being so numerous as to have 
completely undermined the soil. (4.) The Bock Cavy 
(Cavia rupeslris), distinguished by its short, blunt nails, is 
found in rocky situations throughout Brazil, and is nnich 
sought after for its fle.sh, which is considered a dainty by 
the Indians. (5.) The Southern Cavy (Oavia auMralis), 
common along the coast of Patagonia, forms deep burrows, 
with several outlets, in sandy declivities, and is .said to 
climb trees in search of the fruit on which it feeds. 

C AWN PUR [Cawxi'oee], a district of British India 
within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the- 
North-Western Provinces, lies in 25°and 26° N. lat., and 79° 
and 80° E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the province 
of Oudh, the Ganges River forming the boundary line; 
on the E. by Fathfpur district, on the S. bj' the Jaumd, 
separating it from Hamirpur and Jalaun districts, and on 
the W. by Etawah and Farrakhdbdd districts. The district 
is situated between the Ganges and Jamnd rivers, and is a 
portion of the w'ell-watered and fertile tract known as the 
Dudb. The general inclination of the country is from north 
to south. Besides the two great rivers, the principiil streams 
are the Arand or Pihind, the Karan or Singar, the Isan, and 
the Pandu. An extension of the great Ganges Canal also 
passes through the district. The total area is 2336'D3 
square miles. The census of 1872 returned the total 
poimlatiou of Cawnpur district at 1,156,055, made up as 
follows : — Hindus, 1,065,786, or 92'2() percent, of the total 
population; Muhammadans, 89,215, or 7’72 per cent. ; 
Christians (i.e., Europeans, Eurasians, and native Chris- 
tians), 1054, or '08 per cent. Total number of villages 
and townships, 1985; total number of houses, 272,232. 
Only two towns in the district contain a population of 
uprvards of 5000 souls, namely Cawnpur town and can- 
tonments, population 122,778, and Bilhaur, poj)ulation 
5954. Of the total area of the district, viz., 2336-53 
square miles, 1351-42 square miles are cultivated, and 
236-15 cultivable, the remainder being uncultivable waste. 
The staple crop is wheat, but cotton of an excellent 
quality has of late years been much cultivated. The 
principal industry is leather w-ork, which is very extensively 
carried on throughout the district,— Cawnpur saddlery and 
harness being exported to all parts of India. The trading 
towns of importance besides Cawnpur are, — Bilhaur, 
population 5954 ; Akbarpur, population 4911; and Kashi- 
pur, population 4663. Most of the towns and large 
villages have markets once or twice a week for the sale of 
local produce and cattle. The only regularly-constituted 
municipality in the district is Cawnpur, but ten small 
towns have a municipal committee, and cany out con- 
servancy and sanitary arrangements, Fc,, by means of t.axes 
assessed on the householders. The last settlement of the 
land revenue of the district expired in 1872, and a new 
one is in progress. 

The district revenue in 1872-73 was £576,587, of which £-212,276- 
was derived from laud, £12,163 from opium, and £lo,S82 from 
stamps The di-strict police force in 1873 nunibureil Goa, costijig- 
•^9165 8s ■ the village watchmen, or rural police (niainUiued oy 
thc villu'^ers), 2985, estimated cost £10,716 - municipal police, for 
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elevi.-ii towns, 411 officers :uid uicu, costing £31S3, 12s. At the 
olniritablo ilisj)cns;irie.s 2034 ])acicnts received treatment during 1S73, 
at a cost of £1131, 5d., of which Oovernment contributed tvfo- 
tliirds. The Govemment and aided schools in the district iu 1873 
numbered 391, attended by 10,731 pupils. 

C.V 4 V^■PUE City, the administnitive headquarters of the 
district of the same name, and a large military canton- 
ment, situated on the right or south bauk of the Ganges, 
in 26^ 29' N. lat. and 80° 25' E. long. The river here is 
about 500 yards wide in summer, but when swollen by the 
rains increases to about a mile in breadth, with a strong 
and rapid current. It is navigable southwards to the sea, 
a distance of 1000 miles; and upwards as far as 
Sukertdl, 300 miles to the north-west. A bridge of boats 
crosses the Ganges at Cawnpur, and the ghdts, or landing- 
places, on the hank present a busy scene of commerce. The 
city is built ou a sandy plain ; and, together with the 
cantonments, contained iu 1872 a total population of 
122,710 souls, classified as follows ; — Hindus, 90,582 ; 
Muhammadaus, 31,888; Christians, 300. This classification 
apparently excludes the European soldiers. The canton- 
ment forms one of the large military stations of Northern 
India, and has accommodation for 7000 fighting men. 
Excluding the cantonment, the population within the 
limits of the Cawupur municipality amounted to 98,476 iu 
1872. The mmiicipal income in 1871-72 amounted to 
£19,323, and the expenditure to £15,639. Cawnpur is a 
station ou the East India Eailwaj', and also a terminus of 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. The principal 
thoroughfare iu the native town is the Chandui Chauk, 
or street of silver,” upwards of 100 feet iu width. 
Cawnpur is noted for the e.xcollence and cheapness of its 
leather manufactures, such as saddlery, harness, boots and 
shoes, cbc. 

History . — The importance of Cawnpur city dates from 
its selection as a military post, when the Ceded Provinces 
were acquired by the East India Company in 1801. The 
one great event in its history is the siege of the British 
position by the rebel Sepoys during the mutiny of 1857, 
and the treacherous massacre which foEowed ou the 
surrender of the garrison. The story of the mutiny and 
massacre of Cawnpur has been fully' chronicled by Sir J. 
W. Kaye, Colonel ^lowbray 'riiomson, aud Mr G. O. 
Trevelyan. Ou the deposition of ildhdrAjil Bdji Eao, the 
last Marhattd, Peshwa, or sovereign of Puna, by tbe East 
India Company', he received an annuity of £80,000 a y'ear, 
and had a princely residence assigned to him at Bithur, a 
short distance from Cawupur. Here he lived iu great state 
until his death iu 1851. His heir was an adopted son, 
named Sirik Daudhu Faiith, more commonly known as the 
Kdnd Sdhib, who succeeded to the late Peshwa’s estate at 
Bithur, aud to the great accumulations of wealth which he 
had left behind him. Au application of Hdnd Sdhib for a 
continuance of the annuity or pension granted to his adop- 
tive father was, however, ^isallowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment; aud on appeal, this decision was upheld by' the Board 
of Control aud by the Privy CouiicE in England. For this 
refusal to grant what he looked upon as his right, Kdnd 
Sdhib cherished a bitter grudge against the English, which, 
however, ho carefully concealed until the outbreak of the 
mutiny aft’orded him his opportunity for revenge. 

In ilay 1857 tlio Euro[)e.aii force in the Cawnpur cantonment 
coiiisiated of a handful of .artillery .and infantry, making about 300 
fighting picn, including the English officers of the Sepoy regiments. 
Tlio native force comprised the 1st, 53d, and 65th regiments of 
native infantry, aud the 2d regiment of Bengal cavalry, about 3000 
men in all. The division was commanded by General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. The native troops began to manifest, early iu 1857, the 
same symptoms of disquiet as other native regiments stationed in 
Bengal and Upper India. 'When the news of the outbreak at 
-Meerut and Delhi reached Cawnpur, the excitement .among the 
native .soldiery, camp followers, aud city population increased to 
■such a degree that General Wheeler deemed it expedient to throw 


-up defensive works, within which the whole Christian I'oi.uhtioa 
might gather iu event of a rising. Unfortunately, the site ehosi'n 
for the entrenchment proved unsuitable in almost everv rcs-ect. 
“The fortifications,” writes Sir John W. Kaye, “ were so luitrv 
that an English subaltern could have ridden over them on a cit 
horse from the coinxiany’s stud. The earthworks were little mote 
than 4 feet high, and were not even bullet-proof - at the crest 
The apertures for the artillery exposed both our guns aud our -'lUi. 
nets, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings miglit find cover ou -all 
sides.” Towards the end of May it became evident that the ri.-ini' 
of the Sepoys was only a question of time, and accordiiiglv :vl1 
women, eluldren, and iion-comhatiuts were gathered witlitii 
improvised entrenchments. Ou the night of the 4th .liiiie the crisis 
.arrived. The 2d cavalry set the example of open rebellion, and were 
immediately followed by the 1st regiment of foot. The treasurv 
was robbed, ami the inagazme, with its enormous stq)j)lies of aui’- 
immition .and artillery, w;is taken possession of by tlie luutiiiccrs. 
The following morning the 53d aud 56th native regiments joimj 
their comrades. 

The Naua’s opqjortuuity had now come. He xdaced himself at lljc 
head of the rebels, and was iJroclainied Peshwa of the Marhattas, ia 
feudatory allegiauce to the Delhi emperor. On the 6th June he scut 
notice to General Wheeler that he was about to attack the position. 
Within this slight fortification up)wards of a thousand souls had 
taken refuge, of whom 465 were men of all ages and professions. 
Every one able to bear .arms was told olF to the defence. At noun be- 
ffin the siege, “the miseries of which to the besieged,” says Sir J. IV. 
Kaye, “iiave never been e.xceeded in the liistory of the world. .Ill 
tho wonted terrors of a multitudinous enemy without, of a feeble 
mrrison aud scant shelter within, of tho burden of womeu and chil- 
dren aud sick pieopile, with little to appease their wants or to allay 
their suHeriugs, were aggravated bj' the burning heat of the climate. 
The June sky was little less than a great canopy of fire ; the sum- 
mer breeze was as the blast of a furnace ; to touch the barrel of a 
gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. It was the season when 
Europieau strength and energy' are ever at their lowest point of 
depression ; when mOibary duty in its mildest form taxes tho powers 
of Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can do little more 
than sustain life in a state of languid repose, in shaded apartments, 
with all appli.ances at command to moderate the temperature and 
initig.xte the sulfemig. But now, even under the fierce lueridiaa 
sun, this little b.and of English fighting men were ever straining to 
sustain tho strenuous activity' of constant battle ag.iiiist fearful oad.s, 
whilst delicate women aud fragile children wei-e suddenly called to 
endure discomforts aud privations which it would have boon hard 
to battle with in strong health' uuder their native skies.” 

The deficiencies of the position as a pdace of defence soon bccaine 
app.arent. It was exposed to a continuous cannonade from heavy- 
siege guns, taken from the magazine, and to a ceaseless hail-storiu 
of musketry the from a range of buildings just outside the entrench- 
ments. All attempts of the mutineera to push forward were fiercely- 
driven back, aud a general .attack upon the Britmli position w.ts 
defeated with heavy loss to the assailimts. But the contest wastw 
unequal to last long. By- the end of the first week our fifty-mne 
artillerymen were all wounded or killed at their ])osts. On the eighth 
day of the siege a great c.alamity hefel the garrison. Tlie building 
assigned as a shelter for the women and children was burned down, 
aud the sick aud wounded had henceforth neither roof over head to 
shelter them by day, nor any bedding between them and the h;ue lai th 
at night. The miseries of hunger .and thirst and disease wen- 
now added to the fire of tire enemy and the exposure to the hum- 
ing sun. During the three weeks which the siege lasted, 250 of the 
little garrison were interred in the well within tlie entrenchment. 

Fearfully- reduced in numbers, with theii- guns almost uiiservicc- 
able, tlieir ammunition nearly expended, and starvation staring 
them in the face, they found it impossible to hold out much longer. 
"WTieu thus almost at the last extremity of desiiair, a written nic'- 
sage came from the !N.-inii, offering to proridu a safe piassage to 
-•Ulahdhad to all who laid down their anus. The question of capitu- 
lation was long and anxiously discussed before tlie uicasare nas 
decided ou ; hut the consideration of the women .and childrcu, anil 
of the sick and wounded, led to the acceptance of the Kaiias ttriiia 
on the 26th June, and it was arranged to evacuate the eiitrcncii- 
nicnt next morning, the Nana engaging to provide safe coiiu'ict icr 
the garrison to the river side, imd sufficient boats to convey tJiem to 
Allaiidbdd. ... 

Accordingly, on the following morning, tho remnant of the nU*e 
garrison left the entrenchment and feebly dragged themsclvo e 
the river-stairs appointed as the placo of emh.arkatiou. Here 
the act of treachery which was destined for long yc.-^ to erntiil-i ^ 
the feelings between the English nation and the Indian races. 
boats Were in waiting as arranged, and the embarkation vras 
plished. No sooner, however, were all on board than on a s-gi-' 
the native boatmen deserted their vessels and clauilered to * 

A murderous fire was opened on tho boats from botlv sides oi a 
river, and presently- the thatched roofs of the vessels 
llames, having been ignited by hot cinders. The l-oals were agtv.. 


at the time of their abaudoiiinent hi' their creiva. On the openiiic 
of the fire everj' attempt was made to get them afloat in mieU 
ohannel, hut most of them remained immovable, “The siek and 
wounucu, says Sir J. AV, Kaye, “were biimt to death or moie 
mercilulli' suifocated^by the smoke ; whilst the stronger women 
with children in their arms took to the river, to he shot down in 
the water, to he sabred' in the stream hy mounted troopers who 
rode in after them, to he bayoneted on reaching land, or to he 
made captives and reserved for a later and more ciuel immolation.” 
The male jukoners were immediately killed, hut of women and 
children it is computed that 200 were spared for the time by order 
of the Xilmi, and conveyed back to Camipur. Of the boats which 
got afloat only one succeeded in forcing its ■ 

of enemies oil both banks of the liver, and ^ j 

men, two oflicers and two jirivates, survived to relate the storv of 
Camipur. The rest of the tale is soon told. English troops were 
being hurried forward hy forced marches to the relief of Cawnpur 
under llajorRcnaud and General Havelock. On the 12th July they 
came up with the rebel army at Eathipur, and after a short encounter 
— it could not he called a fight — utterly routed it. Another engage- 
ment with a like result took place at Aoiing on the 15th July, 22 
miles from Cawnpur. On this day, the 15th, the hiana heard of the 
defeat at Eathipur, and learned that Havelock’s little army was in 
full march upon Cawnpur. Eurious at the nows, he resolved upon 
a great final act of hutcheiy. Orders went forth for the massacre of 
the women anil children, the survivors of the dreadful day at the 
river side. Eour or five men who were among the prisoners were 
first shot in the jiresence of the Kind, and then the women and 
children were slashed to death in their prison by iluhammadan 
butchers from the bazaar, and one or two of the hidna’s followera. 
Their bodies (sonic, it is said, with life not quite extinct) were thrown 
into the well which had seired as an improvised cemeterj' during the 
sie"e. After this crowning act of infamy Edna Sdhib resolved upon 
making one last stand for Cawnpur, and gave battle to Havelock a 
few miles south of the city on the 16th July. The fight was more 
hotly contested than those which had preceded it, hut ended in the 
same result. During the night lifand Sahib fled with the remnant 
of his army, and the ne.xt morning Havelock entered Cawnpur, but 
too late to save the captives whom he had hoped to rescue. A marble 
shrine with a statue of the Angel of Peace hy ilarochetti now covers 
the well, and the sad scene has been surrounded hy alovely garden. 
The spot is one of the most pathetic in India, and, to quote the words 
of tlie legend round the shrine, will for ever he “Sacred to the per- 
petual meiiiory of a great company of Christian people, chiefly 
women and cliijdren ” ivlio lie beneath, A memorial church has al.->"o 
been built iu coinniemoratiou of the events of the siege. (iV. %V. H.) 

CAXAilARCA, or C'.iJAit.vECA, a city of Peru, capital of 
a province of the same name, in the department of Truxiilo, 
in 7® 7' S. lat. and 78° 31' W. long. It is situated on the 
east side of the Western Andes, in a fertile valley on the 
Eriznejas, at an elevation of about 9060 feet above sea-level, 
72 miles N.X.E. of Truxiilo. The streets are regular aud 
wide; but the houses are mostly built of clay. The 
principal buildings are the fine parish church, erected at 
the expense of (Charles IL of Spain, the church of San 
Antonio, tlie Franciscan monastery, a nunnerj', and the 
remains of the palace of Atahualpa, the last of the Incas 
of Peru, who was put to death there by the Spaniards in 
1533. At a short distance to the east of the town are the 
deep sulphur springs of Pultamarca, called the Banos del 
Inca, or Inca’s Baths, which have a temperature of loG'’ 
Pahr., and are still much frequented. The manufactures 
of Caxarnarca are woollen and linen goods, and steel and 
silver, articles ; also biscuits, which are much esteemed, 
iluch trade is carried on with Truxiilo ; and a railway 
connects the town with the port of Pacasmayo. Popula- 
tion, about 12,000. 

CAXATAilBO, a town of North Peru, 120 miles 
N.N.E of Lima, on the western declivity of the Ande.s, in 
9° 53' S. and lat. 76° 57' W. long. The inhabitants, num- 
bering 6000, are occupied in rearing sbeep and cattle, in 
tbe cultivation of corn and cochineal and the manufacture 
of woollen yarn, and in working the silver mines near the 
town. 

CAX'ION, William (1422-c. 1491), the introducer of 
printing into England, was born, as he tells us himself, 
iu “ Kent in the Welde.” The date of his hirtii is uncer- 
tain ; Oldys places it in 1412, while his ino.st recent 


biographer, Wr Blades, shows that it could not have been 
than 1423. The latter, however, fixes upon 
1422-3 as the approximate date ; and this appears to be 
as near correctness as we are likely to attain. 1412 
seems too early; for, by the records of the :Mercers’ ConT- 
pany we find that iu 1438 WiUiam Caxton was apprenticed 
to Robert Large ; and it is far more likely that he was 
apprenticed at sixteen than at twenty-six. Robert Large 
was a man of great wealth and of high position ; in 1430 
he was sheriff, and in 1439 he celebrated his election to the 
office of Lord ilayor with extraordinary splendour ; and 
the fact that Caxton was apprenticed to a merchant of 
such distinction makes it nearly certain that he belonged 
to a family of considerable inlluence. In 1449 his master 
died ; and it became the duty of his executors to place 
Caxton where he could fulfil the term of his apprenticeship. 
They sent him to Bruges ; at least, we know that he was 
there soon after. In this town he entered into business on 
his own account, and prospered so well that before 1-150 
he was considered substantial security for LI 10, which 
would be equivalent to LIOOO at the present time ; aud 
eight years later he had become governor of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, Caxton appears to have been 
a man of considerable pjolish, and to have had a high repu- 
tation for sagacity; for in 1465, the treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy concerning the wool trade being about to 
expire, he was appointed by the king, along with Sir Eichard 
Whitehill, to negotiate its renewal ; and this attempt 
having failed, he was again sent on a similar mission three 
years later by the Mercers’ Company, after the marriage of 
the duke to the sister of King Edward IV. In the next 
year, which is worthy of note as that in which he com- 
menced his liecuyell des Ilidoires de Troye, he was con- 
sidered worthy to share iu the gift of the “ vin d’honneur,” 
which v/as presented by the authorities of Bruges only to 
the most important men in the city. In the autumn of 
1470 Caxton obtained, and availed himself of, an excellent 
opportunity for acquiring favour and influence in the 
English court ; for Edward IV. had, ■with his sup- 
porters, been driven into exile, and had taken refuge in 
Brujies, at the court of his brother-in-law, the duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

In 1471 Caxton, perhaps because he was beginning to 
find the duties of the office which he held too severe for 
his declining strength, or it may be because the interrup- 
tion in the wool trade to which we have referred had 
diminished his fortune, entered the service of the duchess 
of Burgundy, from whom he received a yearly pension. At 
her command he continued the liecuyell, which was 
finished in September of that year. 

About this time Caxton learned the art of printing. 
■Wynkyn de Worde, his disciple, says that he was taught 
at Cologne by Uhic Zell ; but IVorde is often inaccurate, 
and he° seems rather to have had C'olard hlansiou as his 
master. That printer was at Bruges; what need then for 
Caxton to go to Cologne 1 Besides Caxton s types are 
more like Mansion’s than Zell's; and, indeed, it v.as long 
before he adopted the improvements which the latter 


mtroduced. -r, , i i 

At what date Caxton brought hLs press to England and 
iet it up at Westminster is quite uncertain. It was pro- 
sably between 1471 and 1477. 1474 is the date of the 
lame and Playe of Ckesse; but the tradition that this 
work was printed in England may not be corre^, tie 
•eceived valuable patronage, being employed by tdward 
[V., Richard HI., and Henry VIL, by the duchess o- 
Somerset, the earl of zirundel. Sir John Fastolf, and othei 
lobles; and he appears to have been busy writing ana 
minting up to his death, which occurred about 1492. 

Of Caxton’s private life and character we knot/ very 
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little. His temper seems to have been strongly conserva- 
tive j he delighted in the glories of chivahy, and declared 
that he would rejoice in a new crusade which should pre- 
vent its decay. This disposition was also displayed in his 
great slowness to adopt reforms iu typography. He appears 
to have been a shrewd and courtly man of business^ and 
a scholar of considerable attainments, for he was acquainted 
with French, Latin, and Dutch, and was master of an 
English style which is both pleasant and vigorous. 

For an account of his typography, see Pkinting. His 
life has been written by Oldys in the Biographia 
Britcuinica, by Lewis (1738;, by Charles Knight, and by 
Mr Blades. 

CAYEHHE, an island of South America. See Gui^vita. 

CAYENNE, a seaport town, and the capital of French 
Guiana, on the north-west extremity of the island of 
Cayenne, and near the mouth of the river of that name, in 
4° 56' 5" N. lat. and 52"^ 20' W. long. The town forms 
an almost perfect square, and has clean and well-macada- 
mized streets. The .houses, mostly of two stories, are of 
wood, strengthened on the first and ground floors by brick- 
work. In the old town, which contains the Government- 
house and Jesuits’ College, the streets are not so regularly 
and well built as in the new. The Place d’Armes, a fine 
quadrangular space, lies between them. The streets are 
lighted with oil lamps, which burn for nearly twelve hours. 
Cayenne has a parish church, three Roman Catholic chapels, 
a nunnery, and two schools ; also a bank and savings 
bank under Government supervision, military and civil 
hospitals^ and a hospital for leprosy ; but it has no 
hotel, theatre, club, reading-room, or any place of amuse- 
ment. To the right of the governor’s house is Mount 
C5p5ron, on which stand Fort St Michell, the marine 
barracks, the signal station, and the light-house. Here, 
too, are the capacious reservoirs for the water-supply of 
the town, the source of which is a lake to the south of 
the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, but 
sufficiently deep within to float vessels of 800 tons’ burthen ; 
craft drawing much water are obliged to load and unload 
at a distance of seven or eight miles from the town. 
There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; and the quay 
is small, though of sufficient size to meet requirements. 
The principal exports of Cayenne are native gold, raw 
sugar, arnotto, cocoa, coffee, limes (in brine), rum, molasses, 
isinglass, cotton, hides, woods, and spices. In 1873 the 
gold which paid export duty weighed 2206 S) troy. The 
imports are French wines, spirits, and liqueurs ; vinegar, 
silk and cotton stuffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthen- 
ware, clothing, preserved meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, 
flour, hay, bran, oils, and cattle. The value of the total 
exports in 1873 was £120,014, of the imports £282,808, 
— the import trade having increased and the export trade 
sensibly diminished during the preceding thirty-five years. 
In 1872 the vessels cleared were 90, tonnage 19,688; 
the vessels entered, 87, tonnage 18,530. There is a regular 
mail service between Cayenne, the West Indies, and Europe, 
once a month. The ports trading with Cayenne are Mar- 
tinique, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and Salem in the 
United States. Cayenne is the seat of the Government of 
French Guiana, and a penal settlement for political offenders. 
It is provided with an efficient police force, and is well 
governed. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and 
French wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 76° 
and 88° Fahr. throughout the year; but the heat is tem- 
pered by easterly winds. Between December and March 
a north wind blows, unfavourable to weak constitutions. 
Yellow and other fevers often attack the inhabitants of the 
town, which, owing apparently to the vast swamp that 
flank.s one side of it is far from healthy. The death-rate 


amongst the coolies is especially high 
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CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea Peppee, Spaxisn 
Pbppee, Chilly, a preparation from the dried fruit of various 
species • of Capsicum, a genus of the Natural Order Soh- 
naeece, to which belong also the potato, tomato and 
bittersweet. The true peppers are members of a totally 
distinct order, the Piperacece. The fruits of plants of the 
genus Capsicum have all a strong pungeiit flavour. The 
capsicums bear a greenish- white or violaceous flmver 
with a wheel-shaped corolla, five anthers (connivent and 
dehiscing lengthwise), and an obtuse stigma. The ovary 
becomes a pod, consisting of an envelope at first fleshy and 
afterwards leathery, within which are the spongy pulp and 
several seeds. The leaves are entire, and alternate, or in 
pairs near one another; the peduncles are extra-axillary. 
'There are many kinds of capsicums, ranked by botanists 
either as distinct species or as varieties. Don, in his General 
System of Gardening and Botany, gives a list of thirty- 
three species. They are chiefly natives of Brazil, the West 
and East Indies, and China. They are now grown in various 
parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit and for 
ornament. In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle of April, under a' frame. They can 
be planted out when 2 or 3 inches high, and in June 
may be transferred to a light rich soil in the open garden. 
'They flower in July or August, and produce pods from 
August till the end of September. 'The perennial and 
shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conservatory. Several 
species or varieties are used to make Cayenne pepper. 
The annual or common capsicum {0. annmm), the Guinea 
Pepper plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to 
South America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. 
It is a hardy herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 
2 or 3 feet, and bears a pod usually of an ovate 
shape, and yellow, red, or black in colour. The Spur or 
Goat Pepper (6'. frutescem) has been an inmate of English 
gardens since 1656. It is a dwarf shrub, a native of the 
East Indies, which produces a small pod, having very pun- 
gent properties. C. tetragonum, or Bonnet Pepper, is a 
species much esteemed in Jamaica; it bears very fleshy 
fruits. Other well-known kinds of capsicum are the 
CheiTy Pepper (0. cerasiforme) ; Bell Pepper {G. grossum), 
which has thick and pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling; 
and Berry or Bird Pepper ( G. haccatuni). The last inen- 
tioned has been grown in England since 1731 ; its fruit is 
globular, and about the mze of a cherry. The West Indian 
stomachic Man-dram is prepared by mashing a few pods 
of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber and 
shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of 
capsicums, are used to make chilly-vinegar, as well as for 
pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured from the ripe 
fruits, which are dried, ground, mi.xed with wheat flour, 
and made into cakes with yeast; the cakes are baked 
till hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. \The 
pepper is sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods 
and pounding them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper 
is occasionally adulterated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, 
salt, ground-rice, and turmeric. The taste of the pepper is 
impaired by exposure to damp and the heat of the sun. 
Chillies have been in use from time immemorial ; they are 
eaten in great quantity by the people of Guiana aud other 
warm countries, and in Europe are largely consumed hot i 
as a spice and as medicine. Their hot and biting taste is 
due to the presence of the alkaloid Gapsicine, a reddis ^ 
body, having a balsamic and extremely acrid and irritatmg 
odour. The Cayenne pepper plants, with the rest of ^ 



Solanacoie, have not the narcotic properties of the genera 
of the most nearly allied order Atropacem, unless, as has 
been affirmed, these are resident in the pulp of certain 
species of capsicums. Medicinally, Cayenne pepper is 
used with cinchona in lethargic affections, also in atonic 
gout accompanied by ffatulence, and in tympanites and 
paralysis. It is employed as a stimulant in those forms of 
dyspepsia which are due to faulty chymilicatiou and defec- 
tive secretion of gastric juice. In malignant scarlatina it 
is used either in the fonn of a tincture or as a gargle. To 
make the tincture, a pint of vinegar is' boiled with two 
tablcspoonfuls of powdered chillies and a teaspoonful of 
salt, and then strained. Cayenne pepper taken in large 
quantities acts as an irritant poison. A dose of powdered 
capsicum is from 1 to 5 grs., and of the tincture from 5 to 
15 drops, 

CAYLUS, Anne Ceauee Philippe de TunihREs, 
CoiiTE DE, Marquis d’Esternay, Baron do Bransac (1G92- 
17G5), was born at Paris hi October 1G92. He was the 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Count do Caylus, and 
while a' young man ho distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns of the French army, from 1709 to 17 14. After the 
peace of Rastadt, ho spent some time in travelling in Italy, 
Greece, the East, England, and Germany, and devoted 
much attention to the study and collection of antiquities, 
publishing several works on the subject, among which are 
the Itecueil des AulUiuitSs egyptiennes, ctrusques, yrecqiies, 
romaines, et yaiUoises (Paris, 1752-5), Numismata Aurea 
Impemtorum liomanorum, and a description of the method 
of encaustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which 
ho had rediscovered. He was also an admirable engraver, 
and ho copied many of the paintings of the great masters 
Ho did his best to assist the cause of art, by writing the 
lives of the most celebrated painters, by causing engravings 
to be made, at his own e.xpense, of Bartoli’s copies from 
ancient pictures, and by publishing- his Nauvtaux sxiqds da 
peinlure et de sculpture (1755) and Tableaux tires de I’lliade, 
de I’Odxjsse, et de I'Envide (1757), Caylus is besides known 
as the author of a number of romances, humorous j)ieccs, 
and fairy tales. Ho was a man of singular simplicity, 
generosity, and kindliness. 

CAZALLA DE LA Sierra, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, 36 miles north of the city of that name, 
on the Sierra Morena. The town is well laid out, and 
contains numerous churches, and there are Roman and 
Moorish antiquities in its suburbs. The neighbouring 
mountains are well wooded, and yield ores of iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony, pyrites, and variegated marble. Tan- 
ning, weaving, the malcing of oil, brandy, and wine, and 
the smelting and working of metals, are the chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants. Population, 6850. 

CAZEMBE is properly the hereditary name of an 
African chief, wlioso territory is situated to the south of 
Lake Moero and the north of Bangweolo, between 11° and 
9" S. lat. In the end of the last century the authority of 
the Cazembo was recognized over a very extensive district, 
but the prestige of the dynasty has greatly diminished, and 
the present representative does not even ranic first among 
the tributaries of the Muatiyanvo of tho Rua or Jfoluwa 
kingdom. Tho country, which has no more distinctive 
title than tho land of the Cazembe, is estimated to have 
an area of 120,000 square miles and a population of 
500,000. It forms a kind of hollow plain, and is richly 
watered by numerous rivers. Of these the most important 
is tho Luapula, which flows from Bangweolo to Moero, and 
form.s, according to tho conjecture of Cameron,^ one of the 
head waters of the Congo. The population consists 
mainly of two races, the Messiras and tho Campoldlos, — of 
whom the former are native and subjugated, and the latter 
intrusive and dominant. Tho Campoldlas alone are 


at court. Considerable attention is paid throughout the 
country to agriculture ; and millet, maize, manioc, sugar- 
cane, yams, gourds, and bananas are grown. The ass and 
oise are both totally unknown ; sheep are very scarce 
but cattle are fairly abundant. Salt is obtained in various 
places, and forms an important source of wealth. Coarse 
cotton cloth, earthenware, and iron goods arc the" chief 
inauufactures; and slaves, ivory, and copper-ore are almost 
the only exports. Tho Cazembe has despotic power, and 
u-ses it in a most barbarous fashion. He has GOO wives, 
and his nobles imitate his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazembe chooses a 
now site for his residence, and thus the country cannot 
be said to have a, permanent capital. The residence at the 
time of Dr Livingstone’s journey in 18CS was situated 
about a mile to the north of the small lake of Mofwe; and 
the town occupied, with its cassava grounds and cotton 
fields, about an English square mile, and had a population 
of about 1000. It is sometimes called Usemba or Liinda, 
and Magyar heard it mentioned as Tambalameba; but 
none of these seems to be its native name. In 1790 
the Cazembe was visited by Manoel Caetano Pereira, a 
Poi-tuguese merchant; and in 1798 a more important 
journey was undertaken by Dr Francesco Jose Maria de 
Lacerda, a native of Sao Paulo in Brazil. He died at 
Tschungu on the 18th of October, but left behind him a 
valuable journal. In 1802 Honorato da Costa, sujicrin- 
tendent of tlie Cassaugo factory, sent two native traders or 
pombeiros, Pedro Joao Baptista and Anastacio Josd, on a 
visit to the Cazembe; and in 1831 a more extensive mis- 
sion was despatched by the Portuguese governor of Riosde 
Sena. It consisted of Jlajor JosiS Monteiro and Antonio 
Gamitto, with an escort of 20 soldiers and 120 negro slaves 
as porters ; but its reception by the Cazembe was not 
altogether satisfactory. Another expedition is said to have 
been undertaken in 1853 by a Mr Freitas; and a few 
notes of a Moorish traveller are given in the Geographical 
Journal for 1854 Livingstone’s visit in 1868 has already 
been mentioned, 


See tho account of Pcrcira’.s journey in Annaes Marilimos e 
Coloniacs, 181-f, and the Considerai;(!‘cs politicas solrc os descohri- 
mentos dos Fortuyuezes na Africa, by .lose Accursio <las Keves, 
1830 ; of L.iccrda’.s in Annacs for ISf l, 18-15, and 1840 ; of ii.qilista’a 
in 1813 ; Jlontciro and Gamitto, 0 Mvata Cazembe, Li.sbon, 1854 ; 
The Laxuls of the Cazembe, pubii.shed by tlie Koyal Geograpliica. 
Society in 1873, containing l.acerdanud Eapti.sta’s .founials, and a 
riistunc of iMonteiro .and Gamitto ; “ Jdving.stone’.s ffei.%-n in Inner 
Afrika,” 1800-1873, in. I'clamMiii'a Millheilunyen, 1875 ; and Liv- 
ingstone's Last Journals, 1874. 

CAZORLA, a town of Spain, in the province of Jnen, 
on tho Vega. It is generally well built, and contains two 
ancient castles (one of them Arabic), sevei-al hosihtals, a 
spacious tbeatrd, a very ancient church, and several con- 
vents. It was an important military station under the 
Moors, and has suffered frequently during the civil wars 
in Spain. In 1811 it was captured and partly burned by 
the French, and in 1837 it was distinguished in the 
Carlist contest. Population, 4980.' 

CAZOTTE, Jacques (1720-1792), a French author, 
was born at Dijon in 1720. Ho was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, but it was not till some years after, on bis return 
to Paris, that he appeared as an author. Uis first attempts, 
a mock romance and a coarso song, gained so much 
popularity, both in the court and among the people, that 
he was encouraged to essay something more ambitious,. 
He accordingly produced his Roman d’Olivier. He also 
wrote a number of sportive effusions, such as BiaUe 
Aviourettx, among which was a continuation of \ oltaire a 
Guerre Civile de Geneve, the verisimilitude of which was 
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such thab no one had the least suspicion of the deception. 
From all this gaiety and licence Cazotte rushed into the 
opposite extreme, embracing the views of the Illuminati, 
and declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. 
It was upon this fact thab La Harpe based his famous jeu 
d’esprit, in which he represents Cazotte prophesying the 
most minute events of the revolution. Cazotte was attached 
to the royal cause, and, on the discovery of some of his 
letters in August 1792, was arrested; and, though he escaped 
for a time, through the love and courage of his daughter, 
he was executed on the 25th of the following mouth. A 
complete edition of his works was published in 1817. 

\ CEARA, or Fortaleza, or Villa no Forte, a town of 
Brazil, in a province of the same name, situated at the 
mouth of the River Ceara, on an open bay between the 
promontory of hlararauguape and Cape Mocoripe, in 3° -12’ 
8. lat. and 38° 30' W. long. It consists of a new and old 
town, and has regular and well-paved streets. Opened to 
general trade in the present century, it exports a consider- 
able quantity of cotfee, cotton, and sugar; but it has 
recently sufi'eved somewhat by the formation of the new 
port of Aracaty, about ninety miles distant. In 1871 the 
number of British vessels engaged in the trade was 43, with 
a tonnage of 28,784. Population about 20,000. 

CEBES of Thebes, a disciple of Socrates, mentioned by 
Plato in the PJuedo, and by Xenophon as distinguished 
both for his virtue and for his love of truth, was the author 
of a once popular didactic dialogue, the ITtva^ or Tuhula 
Cebetis. 'This work, which professes to be an explanation 
of an allegorical picture, commences with the Platonic doc- 
trine that men enter the earth from a pre-existent state. 
There they have been taught how to guide their course 
in this world ; but tlie draught of oblivion of which All 
must drink — though not nil in equal degree — causes them 
to forget the instruction. Many allurements entice them 
to vice, but by patience and endurance they may attain 
virtue and happiness. The sciences— grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, and music — are declared not to be the 
true discipline, but yet to be useful, especially as a kind of 
restraining bridle for the young. From certain passages, 
which are probably interpolations, some have supposed the 
work to be the production of a Stoic of the same name, 
w'ho lived under M. Aurelius. Tire Tabula Cebetis has 
been translated into all the European languages. An 
Arabic version, with the Greek text, and a Latiu translation, 
was published by >Salinasius in 1 640. It is usually printed 
together with Epictetus, as at Strasburg, lS06,-and Paris, 
1826. Cebes was also, according to Suidas and Laertius, 
the author of the ‘EySSo^ai; and the ^pwims, which have 
been entirely lost. 

CEBU, a city of the Philippine Islands, on the eastern 
side of an island of the same name, about 400 miles 
S.E. of Manilla. It is the oldest provincial tqwm in the 
archipelago, and still ranks as one of the best built ; while 
its position renders it the chief commercial centre for the 
Southern Philippines. It is the residence of a military 
governor and an alcalde, as well as of the governor-general 
of the Vissagas; and its public buildings comprise a 
cathedral, an ejjiscopal palace, and a lazaretto. It exports 
sugar, hemp, tobacco, and sapan-wood, the quantity of the 
first two in-1870 being 114.806 and 40,756 piculs respec- 
tively. Its foreign goods are obtained via Manilla. There 
is an old fort built of coral, and in the island of Matan 
opposite the tov/n is situated the grave of Magellan. The 
population, inclusive of the suburb of St Nicholas, is 
reckoned at 34,000. 

CECCO D’ASCOLI (1257-1327) is the popular name 
of Fraucesco degli Stabili, a famous medireval ency- 
clopaedist and poet, — Cecco being the diminutive of 
Francesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of Ancona, the place 


I of the philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself to the study ’ 
j of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made pr^ 

I fessor of the latter science at the university of Bologna 
It is alleged that he entered the service of Pope Johii 
XXII. at Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaint 
ance of Dante Alighieri, only to quarrel with the great 
poet afterwards ; but of this there is no evidence. It is 
certain, hoivever, that, having published a commentarj' on 
the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, iu which he propounded 
audacious theories concerning the employment and agency 
of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical party, 
and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers' 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of Carlo di Calabria. But his 
freethinking and plain-speaking had got him many enemies; 
he had attacked the Commedia of Dante, and the Canzone 
d’ Amove of Guido Cavalcanti ; and his fate was sealed. 
Dino di Garbo, the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit 
of him ; and the old accusation of impiety being renewed, 
Cecco was again tried and sentenced, this time to the stake. 
He was burned at Florence the day after sentence, iu the 
seventieth year of his age, 

Cecco d’ Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of 
which have never been given to the world. The book by 
which he achieved his renown and ivhich led to" his death 
was the Acerha (from acerviis), an encyclopiedic poem, of 
which in 1546, the date of the last reprint, more than twenty 
editions had been issued. It is unfinished, and consists of 
four books in sesta nma. The first book treats of astronomy 
and meteorology ; the second of stellar influences, of jAysiog- 
nomj', and of the vices and virtues; the third of minerals 
and of the love of animals; while the fourth propounds 
and solves a number of moral and physical problems. Of a 
fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted. A man of immense erudition and of great and 
varied .abilities, Cecco, whose knowledge was based on 
experiment and observation (a fact that of itself is enough 
to distinguish him from the crowd of savants of that age), 
had outstripped his contemporaries in many things. He 
knew' of metallic aerolites and shooting-stars; the mystp.i;:^— - 
of the dew was plain to him; fossil plants were accounted 
for by him through terrene revolutions which had resulted 
in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to have 
divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, ho may be described as one of the many 
Cassandras of the Middle Ages — one of the many prophets 
who spoke of coming light, and were listened to but toi 
have their words cast back at them in accusations o^ 
impiety and sentences of death. t 

The least faulty cf the many editions of the Acerba is that f of 
Vt-nicc, dated 1510. The earliest kuo\ni, which has become excj :3- 
sively rare, is that of Brescia, which has no date, but is ascribed/ . fa 
1473 or thereabouts. V 

CECIL, Robert, Earl of Salisbury (1550-1612), pevras 
the son of Lord Burghley, whose character and abilibaiy he 
inherited, and by whom he w-as -carefully educateikel for 
political life. After residing at Cambridge and repre* 'hsent- 
j-ng Westminster in parliament, he received a post ir >ci the 
French embassy, and was ne.xt made Secretary of State u fender 
Walsingham. He was also appointed Chancellor oftf the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord Privy Seal, and he succefiiried 
his father as Master of the Court of Wards and Walsin^nhnia 
as chief Secretary of State. It is noteworthy' that, tlmiough 
his health was delicate and his person deformed, he sjherved 
as_ a volunteer against the Armada. His career was s'lciinply 
a continuation of his fathePs. He toiled as laboriVoi^ly 
and as carefully, and carried out the same systelim U 
e.spionage with equal success. The interest which heU took 
in the domestic affairs of,, the country and in the stcllte of 
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Ireland was as great ; and the object of his foreign 
diplomacy was the same, — to prevent Spain from gaining 
a mastery which would bo fatal to England. But he 
followed the wisdom of his father too well ; his policy was 
wanting in originality and depth of insight ; and he has 
left no mark upon history. 

During the reign of the queen he had entered into 
correspondence with James, upon whose accession he 
was reappointed to the post of Secretary of State and 
was raised, in successive years, to the dignities of baron of 
Essendeu, Viscount Cranborne, and earl of Salisbury. In 
1G08, on the death of the earl of Dorset, ho added the 
office of Lord High Treasurer to that of Secretary. Thus 
lie was now at once cliief adviser of the king as to home 
and foreign affairs, mediator between him and the parlia- 
ment, and also the responsible manager of the finances of 
the kingdom. In the last capacity his work was by no 
means easy. It was vain to hope to moderate the royal 
e.Ytravagance ; his attempt to obtain from the Commons an 
increase of .£200,000 to the royal income was unsuccessful; 
and the chief financial measure which he carried out was 
an addition to the duties on imports. Secretary, Cecil 
followed his father’s e.vample with regard to the Catholics, 
and wrote a Treatise affainst the Papists, His opposition 
to the growth of Spanish power was consistent, though he 
accepted a pension from the Spanish king, and refused to 
unite with Franco and the United Provinces to effect its 
utter overthrow. 

Cecil has been much blamed for his conduct towards 
three of the greatest of his contemporaries. Of his cousin, 
Francis Bacon, he appears to have been jealous; in the 
noble qualities of the earl of Essex he saw nothing but a 
dangerous hotheadedness ; and probably his opinion was 
similar about Ealeigh, v.’ho, though more of a politician, 
was usually as little inclined to bo cautious or conciliatory. 
But all this argues no extraordinary baseness; he was 
merely wanting, by nature and through education, in breadth 
of .sympathy. The assertion that he was the sole cause of 
all Ealeigh’a troubles is unfounded, and is, indeed, contra- 
dicted by two facts : — first, that on his trial Cecil more than 
once insisted tliat he shoidd meet with all consideration, 
and should be allowed to urge all he could in his own 
defence; and, secondly, that it W'as after Cecil’s death that 
the bitterest feeling against him was displayed, and that he 
was offered as a sacrifice to Spain. Besides his Treatise 
agahutthe Papists, Cecil published an interesting work on 
The Btate and Dignity of a Secretary of State. His corre- 
spondence with James I. ■was published by Lord Hailes in 
17GG. 

CECIL, WiLr.iAjr, Loud Bukghley or Bukleigu (1520- 
1598), an English statesman, born in 1520, was the son of 
Richard Cecil,' Master of the Robes to Henry VIII. After 
distinguLshiiig himself at Cambridge, ho entered Gray’s 
Inn at twenty-one, and soon after obtained the rever- 
sion of the office of enstos brevimn at the Court of Common 
- Pleas. Ho increased his political influence by marriage, 
fir.st with the sister of Sir John Cheke, and then with the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook ; and, at length, through 
friendship with the protector, Somerset, he became Secretary 
of State in 1548. After sharing the imprisonment of 
Somerset, his prudence and sagacity enabled him to regain 
his office under Northumberland. Yet, when Edward died, 
ho contrived to escape the danger which threatened him on 
every side. He signed the instrument making over the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, but only as a witness ; and he 
kept clear of religious difficulties by displaying no dislike 
to Catholicism. Indeed it is probable that he really felt 
little or none. Ho confessed, attended mass, took a priest 
into his house ; he escorted Cardinal Pole from Brussels, 
and cultivated his friendship. And, though he opposed 
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the court party in parliament, and thus kept un his 
connection with -his old friends, his opposition wL^ 
moderate as to be perfectly safe. He maintained a constant 

Sh^nf f"' '■ f Elizabeth, and on the 

death of her sister at once prepared a proclamation 
declaring her queen. He was immediately appointed 
becretary of State, and member of the Privy Council ; and 
U'om this time he was the foremost minister of the Crown 
foreign ambassadors often regarded him as the possessor of 
unbounded power, and as practically head of the Govern- 
ment and ruler of the queen, but, in fact, his influence was 
not so supreme, uor his favour with Elizabeth so uniform. 
No man, indeed, could always guide that strong-willed 
monarch ; and Cecil had no ambition to be a mere favourite 
and tool. Though not an enthusiast, and though he never 
fought for a hopeless cause, he had far nobler aims than 
personal advancement. Though his statesmanship lay 
not so much in a power of deep and rapid insight as 
111 the^ possession of a mind patient to take account of 
the minutest points, and able to weigh all considerations 
impartially, he was capable of independent thought and 
firm decision, and his plans often conflicted with the incon- 
stant intrigues of the queen. On such occasions he did 
not shrink from telling her that she was wrong; he 
rebuked her stinginess and treachery, and he several times 
braved her passionate resentment. From her accession he 
was becretary of State, and from 1572 he was Lord High 
Treasurer ; but his services brought him pecuniary loss, 
and he received no honours but the Mastership of the Court 
of Wards, the order of the Garter, and the barony con- 
ferred upon him in 1571, after thirteen years of service. 
He was absolutely incorruptible. He refused to use or to 
sell the oflice of Royal Exchanger, though it would have 
brought him several hundred thousand pounds. Mendoza 
in vain tried to bribe bim ; to Catherine of Medici’s 
splendid offers he replied that he served none but his God, 
his mistress, and his country ; and he refused to share in 
the gold of which Drake had robbed the Spaniards. Into 
the deeper passions of his time he did not enter. It is 
true that as his life advanced he grew more and more 
attached to the Protestant cause. He saw that his country 
had identified herself with that cause, and he was, besides, 
firmly opposed on political grounds to the pretensions of 
the Papacy. He appears, however, to have had no special 
devotion to any form of doctrine ; and he opposed the 
persecution of loyal Puritans and of loyal Catholics. When, 
indeed, either Catholic or Puritan became disloyal or other 
wise dangerous he lost all compunction. He hated and 
persecuted the Jesuits because they placed the Pope above 
the laws, but he twice took the trouble to explain to the 
world that this was the sole reason. He was affected with 
no inconvenient weakness of sympathy ; he could ruthlessly 
crush any one who seemed dangerous to the state. 
Essentially honest as he was, he scrupled at no espionage 
or treachery to gain the secrets of his enemies. His 
enii.ssaries were everywhere. He kept Herle in the 
Marshalsea, examined him before tlie council, and 
threatened him with torture that the Catholic prisoners 
mi"ht believe him to be a martyr to their cause, and might 
intrust him with their plans ; and he made Bishop R^irker 
appear in the guise of the Catholic Dr Story to take the 
confessions of a prisoner whom torture could not move. 
When his policy was opposed to Spam he did not scruple 
to "et up demonstmtions against the Spanish ambassador, 
and to cast into prison all the Spanish merchants in London. 
Plots against his own life never deprived him of his calm- 
ness • he watched De Quadra’s conspirators quietly, day 
after ’day though every day he knew they might attempt 

to muS l7t thm alone HU he had e^el aU 

the information to be got. Day after day Noifolk and 
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Arundel came to the council intending to arrest liiin ; and 
day after day liis cool sagacity defeated them. Yet when 
occasion required he knew how to act with prompt and 
vigorous decision. He was always struggling against tho 
queen’s variability. Being eager that she .should marry, 
he urged her again and again to decide at once ; and pai)er 
is extant whicli he presented to tho queen when tho last 
marriage proposal was finally cixst aside. In it lie sketches 
a great and able policy. Preparations wore to bo made for 
war by land and sea ; honours and wealth wore to be 
applied to attach tho hearts of the foremost men of tho 
nation, and no longer wasted on useless favourites j Ireland 
was to bo ruled with attentive care and in a conciliatory 
spirit ; and, lastly, there was to bo a grand alliance of all 
Protestants — of England, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, and 
tho Protestants in Germany, Franco, and Flanders. With 
regard to tho Queen of Scots ho pressed for tho most 
vigorous action. Undeterrevl by the anger which Elirabeih 
showed in striking his namo from tho list of lords- 
lioutenant, he appeared at Mary’s trial to meet her denial 
of the charges made against her with a stern contradiction. 
When, at last, Elizabeth signed tho warrant, ho ventured 
to oppose her express wish by calling tho council to his 
own house to discuss the matter ; and ho dared to iutor- 
cedo for Davison when, in a torrent of passion, sho seat 
him to tho Tower. Tho result was that ho wius fiercely 
ordered out of her presence, and for two months tho queen 
refused to seo him. 

In the industry of tho country Cecil took tho greatest 
interest. Ho ontertaimvl the serious apprehensions which 
wore commonly felt on account of tho increase of inqmrta- 
tion, tho exportation of gold, and the falling off of agrietd- 
ture ; and ho protested against tho growing use of wine, silk, 
and other foreign commodities. To make up for tho loss to 
tho shipping which tho downfall of Catholicism had caused 
by diminishing the demand for fish, ho obtained tho p.xssing 
of a curious law which made tho eating of flesh on Friday 
and Saturday, and on Wednesday unless fish dishes were 
also placed on tho table, a misdemeanour. In short, Cecil 
devoted himself to tho service of his country with tho most 
painstaking and disinterested laboriousness. From tho 
peculiarity of his method of working wo have more com- 
plete information couceruing tho details of his career than 
is usually tho caso with statesmen ; for it was his practice 
not only to draw up papers of advice to tho queen, but also 
before deciding on any question to set out on paper all tho 
considerations on both sides ; aud many of these documents, 
together with many of tho letters wluch ho citlier received 
or wrote, can. still bo consulted (seo Scrinia Cfciliam, 
1663, tho state papers published in 1710 aud 1759, and 
Tytler’a Ancient Letters, 1839). Cecil died iu otlico in 
August 1598. ! 

Among his writings aro characteristic Pnccjtts for the wcU-anUr- \ 
ing of a man's life (1037), ami The Execution of Justice in England 
for the .Maintenance of Eablia atul Christian Peace (15S1 and 1533 ; 
Latin V'crsion, 1581). Tlio hatter is a defence of tho fitieea’s commi.s- 
aioners appointed to examiuo Papist.s, with special reference to the 
use of torture, and a declaration tliat purely religious belief was 
never tho cause of punisiiment. An interesting paper of advico to 
the Queen (1583) is to bo found in tlio Somers Tracts. A volumi- 
nous life by Naros appeared iu 1828-31. Seo Fronde’s Hislonj. 

CECILIA, Saint. A passing word in the very apoc- 
ryphal legend of this saint has caused her namo to bo 
one of the best known in the calendar, aud oftouest in 
the months of men. It is related, among other circum- 
stances purely legendary, that Cecilia often united instra-' 
mental music to that of her voice in singing the praises of 
the Lord. On this all her fame has been founded, and 
she has become tho special patroness of music and musicians 
all the world over. Half tho musical societies in Europe 
are named after her, and her supposed musical acquire- 
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ments have led tho votaries of a sister art to find subjects 
for tbeir works in episodes of her life. The grand paint- 
ing by Ilapbael, at Bologna, in which tho saint is renre- 
seated wrapped in an ecstasy of devotion, with a small 
“ organ,” as it was called, — an instrument resembling a 
largo kind of Pandean pipes, — in her hand, is well known 
as Ls ak-io Drydou’s beautiful odo. ’ 

~ Her legend relates that, about tho year 230, which would 
bo in tho timo of the Emperor Alu.\'ander Severus, Cecilia, 
a Homan lady, burn of a noble and rich family, who in 
her early youth had been converted to Christianity, and 
had made a vow of perpetual virginity, was constrained by 
her parents to marry a certain Yalerian, a pagan, whom 
sho succoeded in converting to Christianity without infring- 
ing the vosv .she had maile. She also converted her brother- 
in-law Tiburtius, and a frioiul called ilaximus, all of 
whom wore martyred in consequence of their faith. This 
is stated to have happened at Uomo when one iVlmacns w.as 
prefect; but no such, name is known to history. It is 
unfortunate also for Cecilia’.s claim to a footing on the 
solid soil of history, that the earliest writer who makes 
mention of her, Fortunatns, bishop of Poitiens, repre^eilt3 
her to have died in Sicily between the years 176 and 180. 
It is absurdly stated iu tho Biojrajihie Universelle that 
Cecilia’s name is found in the most ancient martyrologies ; 
whcrc:i3, as may bo seen from Baronins, tho earliest of 
these documents was compiled by Pope Clement I. who 
died in tho year 100. 'I'ho Prencli writer maintains that 
her body must Jiave been transported from Sicily to Home 
subsequently to the Ith century, because the saint’s namo 
is not found in tho Boinaa calendar compiled in the time 
of Pope Liberiim (ub. 363), from which fact no such con- 
clusion can be drawn. The Boriian tradition is that the 
church dedicated to St Cecilia was built on the site of tho 
house inhabited by her, at her request, by Urban I. about 
tho year 230. AYo do not reach any ground of certainty, 
till we come to the couneil.s celebrated by Pope Symmachus 
in the year 499 (of which, liowever, some doubc tho 
authenticity), in who.se reconls this church i.s mentioned, two 
priests qualifying themselves iu their subscription as priests 
of the churcli of St Cecilia, 

This church was in a ruinous condition iu the 9th 
century; anil Poj)u Paschal I. (ob. 824) built it anew with 
much splendour. In the courae of the work ho was, wo 
are told, visited by the saint in a vision, who informed 
him where her body was to be found in tho cemutery of 
C.illistns. Following her indications he found nut only her 
body but those of her husband Valerian, her brother-ia-law' 
Tiburtius, their friend ilaxitnus, tho Popes Urban f. and 
Lucius I., aud 900 other martyrs ! All these Paschal 
transported with much, solemnity and ceremonial to tho 
new church of St Cecilia, which he dedicated to God, to tho 
Virgin, to Saints Peter aud Paul, aud to Saints Cecilia and 
Agatha. Cardinal Sfondrati, nephew of Gregory XIV. (oh. 
1591), who had his title iia cardinal from this church, almost 
entirely rebuilt it ; iu tho course of which operation tho 
bodies of tho saints were found, aud were on the 22d of 
November, the day dedicated to St Cecilia, in the year 
1599, deposited iu a silver reliquary, and placed by Clement 
V III., assisted by twenty-two cardinals, in a small crypt 
under the high altar. 'The silver urn was stolen by tho 
French, as their custom was, at the period of their first occu- 
pation. One of tho best known and most admired modern 
.statues in Romo is that executed by Stefano Jiladerno iu the 
17th century, svhich represents tho saint recumbent 
grave-clotbes, and in the attitude iu which she is describecl 
to have been found when her tomb w'as opened. I he 
churcli was subsequently “ redecorated,” — that is to^ say 
destroyed as regards architectural beauty, — in 17l-o oy 
Cardinal Doria, who built heavy piers around the columns 
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of tho nave, and enclosed with gratings an upper gallery, 
which must have been beautiful, in order to niako accom- 
modation for tho nuns of tho adjoining Benedictine 
monastery to hear, unseen, tho services. Still, especially 
in the tribune at tho east end of the church, some intorcatiu» 
relics of tho old 9tli century church may yet bo seen ther(^ 
Tho curious mosaics representing St Cecilia, and the other 
saints to whom Pope Paschal dedicated the church, belong 
to that period, 

Tho church of St Cecilia is situated at tho further 
end of that part of tho city called Trastovere, near tho quay 
of tho llipa Grande, a region whieh tradition declares to 
have been tho earlier “Poro degli Ebrei,” or quarters 
assigned to tho J ows, — a “ ghetto,” as the part of tho city 
so destined was subsequently called.- Hero it is said that 
St Peter, as a Hebrew, was lodged on his first arrival in 
Romo, and hence began to preach tho gospel. 

This church has from its first foundation given his 
“ title ” to a cardinal priest. Eor many genenvtions it 
was tho custom 'for tho popes, accompanied by all their 
cardinals, to celobrale a “ Capella papalo” hero on certain 
days in tho year. And down to tho present time, on tho 
22d of November in each year, the best church music still 
to be mot with in Homo (which is not, however, saying 
much) may bo heard in tho church of St Cecilia. 

CECIIOPS, probably a Pelasgian hero, was, according 
to Athenian tradition, tho first king of Attica, and tho 
founder of it.s political life. Ho was said to have divided 
Attica into twelve parts, to have instituted marriage, and 
introduced a now form of worship. Some late Greek 
writers held that ho camo from Egypt. Ho is represented 
ns human as regards tho upper part of his body, while tho 
lower is shaped like a dragon. 

CEDAR, a name applied to several members of the 
Natural Order Conifera, Tho word Cedar (tho Greek 
KsS/ios) is probably derived from tho Arabic Kcdr, worth 
or value, or from Kedrat, strong. Tho name has been 
supposed by some to have taken its origin from tho brook 
Cedron, in Judaja, 

The Abies Cedrus or Ccdriis Libani, tho far-famed Cedar 
of Lebanon, is a tree which, on account of its beauty, 
stateliness, and strength, has always been a favourito with 
poets and painters ; and which, in tho figurativo language 
of prophecy, is frequently employed in tho Scriptures 
os a .symbol of power, i)rosperity, and longevity. It 
grows to a vertical height of from 50 to SO feet — “ exalted 
above all trees of the field," and at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above sea-level. In tho young tree, tho bolo is 
straight and upright, and ono or two leading branches rise 
above the rest. As tho ti'eo increases in size, however, tho 
upper branches bocomo mingled together, and the tree is 
then clump-headed. Numerous lateral ramifying branches 
spread out from tho main trunk in a horizontal direc- 
tion, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground tho 
diameter of which is often greater than tho height of tho 
tree. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, describes a cedar 
w'hich, at an ago of about 118 years, had attained to a 
height of 53 feet, and had a horizontal expanse of 96 feet. 
The branchlets of tho cedar take tho same direction as the 
branches, and tho foliage . is very dense and close-woven. 
Tho tree, as with tho rest of tho fir-tribe, except tho larch, 
is evergreen ; tho leaves are renewed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape tho leaves are straight, taper- 
ing, cylindrical, and jjointed; they are about an inch long,, 
and of a diirk green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of 
about thirty in number. Tho male and female flowers grow 
on tho same tree, but are separate. The cones, which are on 
tho upper side of tho branches, are flattened at tho ends, 
and are -1 or 5 inches in length, and 2 inches wide ; they 
take two years to come to perfection, and whilogrowing exude 
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much resm. The scales are close pressed to ono another 
and are reddish m colour. Tho seeds are provided with a 
long menibraiious wing. The root of the tree is very .slroix' 
and raimfying. i’he cedar flourishes best on sandy loainy 
soils. It still grows on Lebanon, eleven groves having been 
described by tho American missionary Jessup: and nro- 
ably IS to bo found over the whole group of mountains 
lying between Damascus and Tripoli in Syria, which com- 
prehends, besides Lebanon, the Mounts Taurus and Amunus 
of tho ancients. Lamartine tolls us that tho Arabs re-anl 
tho trees ns endowed with tho principles of continual 
existence, and with reasoning and prescient powers, which 
enable them to preparo for tho changes of tho sca:ons. 
Iho best known group in tho Lebanon nuigo consists of 
twelve very ancient trees amidst a grove of about -lOO 
younger ones— apparently the yellow cedars sjjoken of by 
Lamartine. They occupy little knolls in the Jebel-el Arz, 
a lecess or hollow near the highest point of tho mountains, 
about 15 niile.s from tho sea. Ono tree on the southern 
side has a circumference of 12 feet at its base. Lord 
Lindsay mentions two other cedars on the northern edge of 
tho grove, ono 63, and another 49 feet iu girth. Tho 
number of the trees has been slowly decreasing since 1550, 
when Bolen counted twenty-eight of them; nearly 200 
years later, when Dr Poeocko visited Syria, only 15 were to 
bo seen. Tho wood of tho cedar of Lebanon is frugraut, 
though not so strongly scented as that of the juniper or 
red-cedar of America. It appears that tho wood may be 
hard in portions, and suflieiently close-grained and compact 
to bo carved, — the fibre iu inountain-ccdars being finer than 
in those grown on plains. Tho wood is, hoivovor, generally 
described as a reddish-whito light material, of a coarse grain 
and spongy te.xtiire, easy to work, but liable to shrink and 
warp. Dr Poeocko affirms that it docs not difl’or in appear- 
aneo from white deal, nor does it seem to bo harder. As 
a firewood, it is said to bo inferior, burning quickly and 
evolving but little heat. 

Tho cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for orna- 
ment oidy. It can bo grown in parks and gardens, and 
thrives well ; but tho young plants aro unable to bear 
great variations of temperature. According to Gilpin, tho 
English cedar in its maturor ago becomes shrivelled and 
deformed, the body increasing, whilst tho limbs shrink. 
In tho Botanic Gardens at Chelsea aro two cedars, planted 
there in 1683, which have probably lived upwards of 200 
years. At Caen Wood, Hampshire, aro four trees wliich 
liavo boon growing since 1756, and are as much as 100- 
foot in height. Tho first cedars in Scotland ivero planted 
at Hopetoun Houso in 1740 ; and the first ono said to have 
been introduced into Franco was brought from England 
by Bernard do Jussieu in 1734, and placed in tho Jardiii 
dcs Plantes. Cedai-ivood is earliest noticed in Leviticus 
xiv. 4, 6, where it is prescribed among the materials to bo 
used for tho cleansing of leprosy; but tho wood tlicro 
spoken of was probably that of tho juniper. Tho term 
Fres (cedar) of Scripture does not apply strictly to ono 
kind of plant, but was used indefinitely in ancient times, 
us i.s tho word cedar at present. Iho term are is ap- 
plied by tho Arabs to tho cedar of Lobanon, to tho coiu- 
nioa pine-tree, and_ to tho juniper; and certainly the 
“cedars” for mastsj mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must 
have been pine-trees. It seems very probable that tho 
fourscore thousand hewers employed by Solomon for cut- 
ting timber did uotconliuo their operations simply to what 
would now bo termed cedars and fir-trees. Dr Lindley 
considers that some of tho cedaiMrees sent by Iliraiu, king 

of Tyro, to Jerusalem may have been iirocuredfiom Moim 

Atlas, and have been identical with tho 

valvis or arar-treo, the wood of which is hai d and dmablo, 

and was much iu request in former times for the building- 
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of temples. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova 
- Cathedral, built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. 
In the time of Vitruvius “ cedars ” were growing in Crete, 
Africa, and Syria. Pliny says that their wood was ever- 
lasting, and therefore images of the gods were made of 
it ; he makes mention also of the oil of cedar, or cedrium, 
distilled from the wood, and used by the ancients for 
preserving their books from moths and damp ; papyri 
anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account called 
cedrati libri. Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from 
injury by moths. Cedar-wood, however, is said by Dr ! 
Fleming to be injurious to natural .history objects and to 
instruments placed in cabinets made of it, as the resinous 
matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. Gedria, 
or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree^ and cedar manna is a sweet 
exudation from its branches. 

There are two sub-species or varieties of Abies Cedrus 
— A. JDeodara, the deodar, or “ god tree ” of the Hima- 
layas, and A. atlantica, of the Atlas range. North Africa. 
The deodar flourishes in all the higher mountains from 
Nepal up to Kashmir, at an elevation of from 5500 to 
1 2,000 feet ; on the peaks to the northern side of the 
Boorung Pass, it grows to a height of 60 to 70 feet before 
branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, per- 
fumed, and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a grey-green, the leaves are slender, and. 
the twigs are thinner than those of A. Cedrus. The tree 
is employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in 
building. It is now much cultivated in England as an 
ornamental plant, A. atlantica has shorter and denser 
leaves than A. Gedrus; its wood also is hard, and more 
rapid in growth than is that of the ordinary cedar. It is 
found at an altitude above the sea of from 7000 to 9000 
feet. 

The name cedar is appUed to a variety of trees. The 
Bermuda cedar {Juniperus bermudiana) and the red or 
American cedar {J. virginiana) are both much used in 
joinery and in the manufacture of pencils ; though other 
woods are now superseding them for pencil-making. The 
Japanese cedar {Cryptomeriajaponica) is a kind of cypress, 
the wood of which is very durable. Another species of 
cypress {Oupressus tliyoides), found in swamps in the south 
of Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American 
white cedar. It has small leaves and fibrous bark, and is 
much used for making fences and coopers’ staves. The 
Spanish cedar is a name applied to the Junipenis thurifera, 
and also to another species, J. oxycedrus. The latter was 
much used by the Greeks for making images ; and its 
empyreumatic oU, Huile de Cade, is used medicinally for 
skin-diseases. A species of cypress which has been 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as 
the cedar of Goa. The order Cedrelacew (which is en- 
tirely distinct from the Conifers) includes, along with the 
mahoganies and other valuable timber-trees, the Jamaica 
and the Australian red cedars. The cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making canoes, is a species of the Natural Order 
A myridacece, Idea altissima. 

The importation of woods classed as cedars into Great 
Britain has been free from duty since 1866, when the im- 
ports were 5647 tons, valued at £59,224. 

See Gordon’s Pinctum,; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Histoire du 
eidra du, Liban, Paris, 1838 ; Loudon, Arboretum Britannicum, 
vol. iv. pp. 240^-2432, London, 1839; Marquis de Chambray, 
Traiti pratique dcs arbres resineux conifires, Paris, 1845; Dr J. D. 
Hunter, Nat. Hist. Review, Jan. 1862, pp. 11-18 ; Brandis, Forest 
Flora of N.W. and Central India, pp. 510-525, Lond., 1874. 

CEFALU, a seaport town on the north coast of Sicily, 
in the province of Palermo, and 39 miles E.S.E. of the 
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town of that name,- in 38° 0' N, lat. and 14° 4' E Ioik^ 
The new town, founded by Roger I. of SicOy in lisi ts 
situlted at the base of a steep promontory 1191 feet in 
height, which overlooks the magnificent Bay of Cofalu. 
The houses are tolerably well built; and the cathedral' 
commenced in 1132, is distinguished for the beauty of its 
fagade, with antique pillars and mosaics. Near it are the 
bishop’s palace and the seminary.' The harbour is good but ’ 
small; and the trade, which is chiefly in oil, manna ’and 
sardines, is inconsiderable. The inhabitants, who number 
about 10,200, are actively engaged in sea-fishery. The old 
town derived its, name of Cephalceduun or Gephaladisimm 
the projecting headland mentioned above, on which it 
stood. On the original site are to be seen a fine Saracenic 
castle and an ancient temple. The latter is constructed 
of massive stones, and part' of its walls is formed by the 
side of the hill. At first Cephalcedium was possibly only 
a fortress of the Himermans. In 396 b.c. it entered into 
friendly relations with Himilco ; and after the defeat of 
the Carthaginian fleet, it was betrayed into the hands of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. In 307 b.cI it was taken by Agatho- 
cles, and in 254, in the first Punic war, by the Romans. 
In 858 A.D. the town was captured by the Saracens. 

CEHEGIN, perhaps the ancient Segisa, a town of 
Murcia in Spain, four miles east from Caravaca. Its 
houses are generally built of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries. Its civil, religious, and educational establish- 
ments are in a compai’atively prosperous condition. It 
possesses a considerable trade in agricultural' produce,' 
especially wine, hemp, and oil, and has several manufac- 
tories of paper and coarse linen. Population, 6200. . 

CELANO, a town of Italy, in the province of Abruzzo 
Ulteriore and district of Avezzano, about seven miles east 
of the town of that name. It is finely situated on a hiU 
about four miles from the former bed of Lake Celano, aud 
has an interesting mediaeval castle of the loth century, 
celebrated for its connection w'ith the unfortunate Countess 
Covella. Though the town never recovered from the ven- 
geance inflicted on it in 1223 by Frederick II., it continued 
to be the centre of a couutship which was bestowed in 
1463 on Antonio. Piccolomini. The chapel of this family, 
in the Convent of Valle Verde, not far from the town, is 
worthy of notice for the paintings of Giulio Romano ; and 
the town itself has the honour of being the birthplace of 
Beato Tommaso the probable author of the Dies Irie. The 
population of the commune is 6673. 

The neighbouring lake, known to the ancients as Lacus 
Fucinus, had till the beginning of this century an area of 
37,990 acres, and was remarkable for its frequent changes 
of level. As early as the 1st century, the Emperor Clau- 
dius constructed a subterranean jjassage by which the sur- 
plus waters found an outlet to the Liris or Garigliano. No 
fewer than 30,000 workmen were employed for a space of 
eleven years ; and the undertaking seems to have been as 
successful as it was bold. But in the following reign the 
passage was allowed to fall into disrepair ; and it has 
been reserved to the present generation to see the old 
Roman works not only restored but surpassed. From 1793 
to 1810 the lake had been gradually rising till it was 30 
feet above its former level ; and the ' attention of the 
Neapolitan Government was directed' to the danger. 
Little, however, was effected till 1852, when the necessary 
works were undertaken by a company, under the direction 
of Mr C. Hutton Gregory, who proceeded to widen the 
emissarium and support the walls with arched work. The 
shares of the company were gradually bought up by Prince 
Giulio Torlonia of Rome, who successfully carried ^ ^ 
operations at his own expense till his death in 
About 36,000 acres of rich arable land have been reclaimed, 
and the corn-crops yield a profit of from 30 to 36 per cent 
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The now tunnel is about four miles long, and has a cross 
section of 21 square yards. The honour of the engineer- 
ing has been shared by iilontricher, who died in 1858, 
Bermont, and Brisse. See Kramer, Der Fucmer See, Berlin, 
1839. 

CELEBES, an island of the East Indian Archipelago, 
separated from Borneo on the W. by the Strait of Macassar 
and bounded on the E. by the Strait of Molucca. It 
stretches from 118° 30' to 125° 40' E. long., and from 
5° 45' S. to 1°'45' N. lat., and its area is approximately 
estunated at about 70,000 square miles. Its general out- 
line is extremely irregular, and has been compared to that 
of a starfish with tlie nays torn oft' from the west side. It 
consists of four great peninsulas, extending from a com- 
paratively small nucleus towards the N.E., E., S.E. and S., 
and separated by the three large bays of Gorontalo orTomini, 
Tolo or Tomaild, and Boni. Of these bays the first is by 
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far the largest, the other two having much wider entrances 
and not extending so farinward.s. Jlost important among 
the smaller inlets are the b.ays of Amurang, Kwansang, and 
Tontoli on the north coast, Palos and Parre-Parre on the 
west, and Kendari or Vosmacr on the cast. A largo part 
of the island is but partially explored, but the general 
character of the whole seems to be more or loss mountain- 
ous. 'Well-defined ranges prolong themselves througli each 
of the peninsulas, rising in many places to a considemble 
elevation. Naturally there are no great river basins or 
extensive plains, but one of the features of the island is the 
frequent occurrence, not only along the coasts, but at 
various heights inland, of beautiful stretches of level ground 
often covered with the richest pastures. The substruc- 
tural rocirs are mainly of igneous origin, the most frequent 
being basalt in a state of decomposition; but in many 
districts the Carboniferous strata are well developed, and 
give a character to the landscape. 'I'he northern peninsula 
differs from the others in being still highly volcanic and 
subject to not unfrequent earthquakes. Within the pro- 
vince of Minahassa alone as many as eleven distinct 
volcanoes have been counted; and hot springs, mud 
fountains, and similar phenomena occur in several other 
districts. Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance, 
and the entrance to almost all of them is obstructed by 


bars. Lake^ on the other hand, are both numerous and 
extensive. Of these the most important is the Tamo- 
arang-Laba,ya or 'Pempe, situated in the south-eastern 
peninsula in 3 37 S. lat. It has a depth of about 30 
feet, and is richly stocked with wild-fowl and fish The 
sceneiy throughout the island is of the ifiost varied and 
picturesque description. “ Nowhere in the archipelago ” 
says Mr Wallace, “have I seen such gorges, chasms, and 
precipices as abound in the district of ilaros ; in many 
parts there are vertical or even overhanging precipices five 
or six hundred feet high, yet completely clothed with a 
t.ipestry of vegetation.” Much of the country, esp)ecially 
round the Bay of folo, is still covered with primeval forest 
and tliickets, traversed here and there by scarcely percep- 
tible paths, or_ broken with a few clearings and villages. 

^ in spite of its situation in the centre of the archipelago, 
Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive kind. IFe 
number of species is small ; but in many cases they are 
peculiar to the island. Of the birds, for example, about 
200 species are known ; and of these no fewer than 80 are 
peculiar. The mammalian species number only 14, and 
of these 11 belong almost entirely to the Celebesian’area. 
Most remarkable are the Macacus niger, an ape found 
nowhere else b\it in Batehian ; the Anna depressiconm, a 
small o.x-like quadruped, which inhabits the mountainous 
districts ; and the babinisa or pig-deer of the Slalays. 
'fhero are no large beasts of prey, and neither the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, nor the tapir is represented. Wild- 
buffaloes, swine, and goats are pretty common; and most 
of the usual domestic animals are kept in greater or 
smaller numbers. Though they receive but little attention, 
the cattle are good. The horses are in high repute in the 
archipelago; formerly about 700 were yearly exported to 
Jav.a, but the supply has considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the 
insects of Celebes as to the mammals and birds. Out of 
118 species of butlorilies, belonging to four important classes, 
no fewer than 86 are peculiar; while among the rose- 
chafers or Cetoniadw the same is the case in 1 9 out of 30. 
Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest 
of the arcliipelago ; and the fact that similarities are often 
to be traced with species belonging to Africa and other 
remote regions is highly suggestive. 

Vegetation is, it need hardly be said, extremely rich ; 
but there are fewer large trees than in the other islands of 
the archipelago. Of plants that furnish food for man the 
most important are rice, maize, and millet, coffee, the cocoa- 
nut tree, the sago-palm, the obi or native potato, the bread- 
fruit, and the tamarind; with lemons, oranges, mangosteens, 
wild-pluins, Spanish pepper, beans, melons, and sugar-cane. 
The shaddock is to be found only in the lower plains. 
Indigo, cotton, and tobacco are grown ; the bamboo and 
the ratan-i^alm are common in the woods ; and among the 
larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan, and teak. The 
gemuti palm furnislies fibres for ropes; the juice of the 
Arenga saccharifera is manufactured into sug.ar and a 
beverage called sagueir ; and intoxicating drinks are 
prepared from several other palms. 

Except where Dutch iniluencc has made itself felt, veiy 
little attention has been paid by the native^^ races to any 
agricultural pursuit; and their manufacturing industries 
are few and limited. The weaving of cotton cloth is 
principally carried on by women ; and the process, at least 
for the finer description, is tedious in the extreme. The 
cheap introduction of European goods is gradually lessening 
the amount of native stuffs. The houses are built of wood 
and bamboo; and as the use of diagonal struts has not 
been introduced, the walls soon lean over fram_ the force 
of the winds. The most important of the mineral pro- 
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ducts ol the island are gold and salt ; excellent iron is also 
found, which is utilized by the natives j and coal of rather 
poor quality has been met with in various places, as in the 
district of ilaros. The gold-mines are mainly in the 
northern jmniusula ; but even there the amount actually 
obtained is not so great as it was formerly. The various 
chiefs, bound by contract to bring yearly a fixed quantity 
of the metal to the Dutch authorities, frequently fail in their 
engagements, and many of them have been of necessity 
exempted. The gold is usually found at a depth of from 
12 to 75 feet; but there are some mines in Bwool and 
Tontoli that reach 90 feet. In many, such as those of 
Ankahulu, Pagiama, and Fopasatu, it is very cold, and the 
miners have to sit all day in nitrous water. , 

The whole island is practically in the hands of the 
Dutch Government, though a comparatively small portion 
is under their direct administration, and a large number of 
petty princes are stiU permitted to do very much as they 
please in the internal management of their territories. 
For administrative purposes it is distributed among the 
residencies of Celebes, Manado, and Ternate, of which the 
two former belong solely to the island, while the third 
includes a large part of the Moluccas. 

Residency The residency of Celebes, formerly known as the Govern- 
of Celebes, ment of i\Iacassar, comprises all the various states that 
surround the Gulf of Boni, and is divided into the following 
departments : — (1) Macassar, (2), the Northern Districts, 
(3) the Southern Districts, (4) Bulecomba and Bonthain, 
and (5) Saleyer and the subordinate islands, Buton, Sum- 
bawa, and Bima. 

The department of Macassar, or Mangkasara as it is called 
in the native language, is one of the oldest parts of the 
Dutch possessions. It contains Macassar, the capital of 
the residency, which is situated on the west coast of the 
southern peninsula in 5° 7' 45" S. lat., forms one of the 
jmincipal ports in the archipelago, and has a population of 
from 15,000 to 20,000. The inhabitants of the depart- 
ment consist mainly of Macassars and Malays proper, 
Endinese from the Island of Flores, and immigrants from 
the neighbouring kingdom of Wadjo. The foreign colonies 
are each under the management of a separate captain, and 
the Malays are also under the care of a head priest. The 
Macassars proper are one of the most important peoples in 
the island. They belong to the Malay race, are well built 
and muscular, and have in general a “ dark-brown com- 
plexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a fiattish nose with large alse, a large 
mouth, and black soft hair, which they let fall over their 
shoulders.” The women are sprightly, clever, and amiable, 
and in former times were bought for large prices. The 
men are brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous, 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but to 
gambling and cock-fighting they are passionately addicted; 
and so frequent among them is the running amuck that the 
Dutch authorities had to dismiss the Macassar soldiers from 
their service. In all sorts of bodily exercises, as swinging, 
wrestling, dancing, riding, and hunting, they take great 
pleasure. Though they call themselves Mahometans, their 
religion is largely mingled with pagan superstitions ; they 
Avorship animals, and a certain divinity called Karaeng 
Lov6, who has power over their fortune and health. Their 
language, which belongs to the Malayo-Javanese group, is 
spoken by about 300,000 persons, in Macassar proper, Goa, 
Tello, Sanraboni, Turateya, Bulecomba, Tanralili, and a great 
many parts of the southern peninsula ; but it has a much 
smaller area than the Buginese, which is the language of 
Boni. It is very deficient in generalizations; thus, for 
e-xample, it has words for the idea of carrying in the hand, 
carrying on the head, carrying on the shoulder, and so on, 
but has no word for the notion of simply carrying. It has 


adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, ilalav 
Javanese, and Portuguese, but ou the whole is remarkably 
pure, and has undergone comparatively few changes in the 
course of the last two or three centuries. It is written in 
a peculiar character, Avhich has displaced, and probably been 
corrupted from, an old form employed as late as the 17 th 
century. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The priests afiect the use of the Arabic 
letters. The literature is very poor, and consists largely of 
romantic stories from the Malay, and religious treatis^ from 
the Arabic. Of the few original pieces the most important 
are the early histories of Goa,. Tello, and some other states 
of Celebes, and the Rapang, or collection of the decrees and 
maxims of the old princes and sages. The more modern 
productions are letters, laws, and poems, many of the 
last having very considerable beauty. For his know- 
ledge of the Slacassar the European scholar is mainly 
indebted to the labours of B. F. Malthes of the Dutch 
Bible Society, who was sent out in 1846, and has published 
Malcassaarsche Spraakhmst (1858), Malcassaarsch-Hol- 
landsch Woordenhoeh (1859), JSthnographische Atlas (1859), 
Malcassaarsche Chrestomaihie (1860), and various com- 
munications to the Zeitseh. der morgenl. Gesellsch. 

The department of the Northern Districts, called also 
Maros (properly Marusa), from the chief town, lies to the 
north of Macassar, and is divided into twenty-six districts. 
It is watered by the River Maros, which has’ a channel of 
great picturesqueness broken by waterfalls and bordered by 
caves. The mineral products comprise gold, marble, 
porcelain-clay, and anthracite ; but the extensive rice-fields 
are the principal source of wealth. The river is commanded 
by the fort of Valkenburg; and a great road, constructed 
in 1859, leads through the department. About five miles 
from the town are the warm mineral springs of Amarang 
and Slagemba. The population is estimated at 120,000. 
The prevailing language is Buginese, but Macassar is also 
spoken by a considerable number. 

The department of the Southern Districts, or Takalla, lies 
to the south-west of Macassar, and is divided into two parts 
by the interposition of the little independent state of 
Sanraboni. The population is estimated at 70,000, and the 
language is Macassar. The people of the district of Glissong 
or Galesong are remarkable for their attachment to a sea- 
faring life. In 1863 the department was increased by the 
annexation of Turateya, which included the three small 
states of Bintamo, Bangkala, and Balkan, previously 
troublesome by their piracies and raids. The Turateyans 
speak a mixture of Macassar and Buginese. 

Separated from Turateya by the River Tino is the depart- 
ment of Bonthain and Bulecomba, a thinly-peopled and 
mountainous country, chiefly remarkable for the lofty 
summit of Lompobattang or Dikbuik, more fainiliarly 
known as the Peak of Bonthain, which has a height of 
about 11,000 feet. The soil is specially adapted for the 
culture of cofifee. The inhabitants are peaceful and w’ell- 
behaved, but in education and civilization they 
advanced than those of the departments already described. 
They Avere formerly subordinate to the Macassar kingdom. 

To the north of these two states lies the important 
kingdom of Boni, of which an account will be found m a 
separate article (vol. iv. p. 32), and to the north of Bom, 
and separated from it by the River Chinrana, is the rn^a 
kingdom of Wajo or Wadjo, with a coast hue of about o 
miles along the Gulf of Boni. It is governed by abou 
forty chiefs or nobles, AA'ho are almost independent in their 
respective districts and maintain their individual ^an^ o 
folloAvers, but at the same time recognize the overlords p 
of the prince. The difi’erent offices of the state are no 
unfrequently held by women ; and the greatest importance 
is attached to purity of descent. The inhabitants ra e 
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neglect the culture of the soil ; and large numbers of them 
resort to the neighbouring states as traders. The capital 
was formerly Tesora or Tossora, a largo straggling city near 
the River Chinfana, embracing within its fortifications a 
space of several miles in circuit. For numerous details 
on this district the reader may consult ilundy’s Narrative 
of Events in Borneo and Celebes, vol. i. 

To the south-west of Wadjo is the kingdom of Sopeng, 
whicli was long connected by intermarriages with Boni. 
The ground is very fruitful, and largo quantities of rice are 
exported. The capital was formerly a place of the same 
name on the coast ; but the rajah removed Ms residence 
to Scnglcpng on Lake Tempe. Sopeng recognized the_ 
Dutch supremacy in 1825. The population is estimated 
at 18,000. 

To the nortli of Sopeng lies the territory of Adja Tam- 
Icarang, under the government of tlio prince of Lidenring, 
who takes his title from a small principality of that name. 
It is traversed by the Sadang River, one of the most 
important of those that flow into the Strait of Macassar. 

Round the head of the Bay of Boni stretches the kingdom 
of Luvu (Loewoe), a well-peopled district, productive of 
gold and excellent iron, but greatly depressed by an unsatis- 
factory government. To the south-west of Luvu lie the 
districts of Ussu and Lellevau, and south of these the state 
of Baikonka or Minkoko, with its capital Pansulai on the 
Gulf of Boni ; but the whole of this region is comparatively 
unexplored. The .Minlcokos have a considerable resemblance 
to the Dyaks of Borneo, and maintain a similar custom of 
head-hunting. Their language is akin to Buginese, 

• At the very end of the eastern peninsula is -situated the 
district of Polean liumbia, conterminous on its north-east 
boundary with the more important territory of Lavui, which 
stretches along tlio coast of tho Bay of Tolo, and is tribu- 
tary to the king of Boni. Tlio latter district po-ssesses iu 
Kendarior Vosmaer’s Bay one of tho finest harbours in the 
archipelago, and it carries on a certain amount of traflie. 
Tho coast is frequented by numbers of the Bajows. 

The rest of the lands that lie round the Bay of Tolo 
belong to- the re.sidency of Ternato. Conterminous with 
Lavui is the principality of Tombuku, a densely-wooded, 
and partially-explored territory, governed by an hereditary 
chief under the sultan of Ternato. The population is 
mainly settled in the interior, and their numbers were 
estimated in 1852 at 15,000. They have no regular coin, 
and strips of cotton cloth are used in exchange. Their 
language seems to have almost no connection with any other 
in tho archipelago. Among the' people along the coast 
e.xccllent workers in metal are found, and earthenware is 
also manufactured. The capital was formerly Lanona ; 
but since 1S5G this honour belongs to »Sabita. At the very 
head of the bay is the district of Tomore or Tomaiki, with 
a river of tho same name ; while along the northern side 
are situated tho territories of Bangay and Balantc. From 
the latter iron and timber are exported. 

The country that lies round the Gulf of Gororitalo 
belongs to the residency of Manado, and is divided into the 
Minahiissa or Confederation of ilanado, tho department of 
Goroiitalo, and various states, such as Parigi, Bwool, and 
others that will bo mentioned in the course of the article. 

Of these the most important, is the Minahassa, or 
properly Ni-mahassa, of Manado, which derives its name 
from the union of thirty-six states under the Dutch 
supremacy to resist the claims of the king of Bolang, who 
had made himself at one time master of the district. It 
occupies tho most eastern part of the northern peninsula, 
and is divided into the five departments of Manado, Kema, 
Tondano, Amurang, and Bolang. Of the whole island it is 
tho most distinctly volcanic portion, and contains several 
mpuntains that have been in active eruption within modern 


times. The most important summits are those of Klabat 
Saputau (5960), Engeroug (4050), Lokon 
(6240), Prumangan or Mahabu (4300), Kimavang, and i 
Papelampungan. In 1806 the Mountain Tonkoko threw 
forth a quantity of ashes and pumice-stone that darkened 
the air for two days and covered the ground for many miles 
with a layer an inch thick. There are numerous boiling 
springs and geysers, the most interesting being Lahendang, 
where the Count Charles do Vidua de Conzano met with 
his death in 1830, An interesting account of a visit to 
several of these volcanic phenomena is given by Mr 
Bickmore in his East Indian Archipelago. Perhaps in no 
part of their possessions have greater and happier trans- 
formations been effected by the Dutch than in this district. 
In the beginning of this century the inhabitants were still 
savages, broken up into numerous tribes that were almost 
never at peace with each other, and speaking such a variety 
of dialects that hardly any village was quite intelligible to 
its neighbours. About 1822 it was discovered that the 
soil of the mountain sides was fitted for the growth of 
coffee ; the cultivation was introduced and a system 
established which stimulated the native chiefs to undertake 
the management of the plantations. - The result has been 
not only to make the ilinahassa one of the best coffee 
districts in the archipelago, but to advance the civilization 
of the inhabitants in a wonderful manner. Missions have 
been established by the Dutch Missionary )Society, and 
have met with tho most encouraging success. In 1859 the 
mission schools numbered 1 02, and were attended by 8906 
pupils; while at the same time 12 Government schools haP 
1049 pupils and 28 village schools had 1610, The various 
local dialects are rapidly being replaced by Slalay, which 
is the language adopted for educational purposes. The 
villages, which have grown up in considerable numbers, are 
neat and tidy, and nmst of the houses are well built ; the 
country is traversed by good roads, finely-shaded with trees 
and in many cases fit for carriages ; and bridges have 
been erected over the rivers. The trade of the district is 
in a flourishing condition and promises to become more 
important. The principal articles are the coffee, cocoa, 
rice, and trepang. In 1858 the number of households 
employed in the coffee-culture was 12,909; the number o) 
trees iu regular gardens was 3,449,518 ; and their produce 
for the year amounted to 22,866 piculs, Since that date 
the plantations both of the Government and private 
speculatoz's h-ave very largely increased. The plant 
succeeds admirably at a height of from 1500 up to 4000 
feet above the sea, and produces a fine kernel of a trans- 
lucent greenish blue colour, which is known in the market 
as klanado coffee, and brings a much higher price than 
the Java growth. Cocoa was probably introduced by the 
early Spanish navigators, but it received little attention till 
about 1822, when some Dutch and Chinese settlers 
undertook its cultivation. Since that time it has become 
a pretty important article, and has been introduced into 
Gorontalo and tho Sangir Islands ; but the crop is unfor- 
tunately a somewhat precarious one. The koffo or ManiUa- 
homp {Musa textilis) is largely grown, more especially in 
the neighbourhood of Amurang, where the Government has 
established a rope factory. The nutmeg, though only 
introduced in 1853, is now cultivated pretty extensively. 
Tobacco is also grown, but mainly for home consumptwn. 
The best is obtained from the district of Bantek. The 
population of the Minahassa was, in 1868, 105,514. 

The department of Gorontalo comprises the various 
districts of Gorontalo, Limbotto, Bone, Bintauna, Suvava, 
Bolango, Attingola, Bualemo, kluton, Parigi, ^ussu, 
Posso, Tongko, Todjo, and the Togian Islands. Goron- 
talo proper lies on the north of the Tomini Bay, The in- 
habitants are mainly Mahometan Jlalays, and they possess 
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about 200 Mahometan priests, most of whom can neither 
read nor write. The capital is a large and flourish- 
ing town with considerable trade ; it has a Dutch garrison 
and fort, and a Christian school. The rivers and lake 
furnish abundance of flsh, and almost every house has a 
pond attached for keeping those captured alive. Limbotto, 
a small state of about 6000 inhabitants, since 1865 under 
Dutch direction, is chiefly noticeable for the Bay of 
Kwandang and the gold-mines of Limbotto, Bulatu, and 
Sulametta. Mutou possesses several gold-mines. The 
village of that name lies in 0° 23' N. lat. and 121° 30' 
18" E. long. Along the northern coast to the north of 
Muton lie the states of Palele, Bwool, andTontoli, of which 
the second is the most important, being traversed by 
one of the largest rivers in the island, and possessing 
valuable gold-mines and great numbers of sago-palms. 
The composition of its population in 1870 was (according 
to J. G. F. Riedel in the Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, 
Land-, en Volhenkunde, 1874) 4229 natives, 726 from 
Gorontalo and Limbotto, 466 from Kayeli, 230 Buginese, 
84 Tontoli, 38 Mandharese, and 22 Arabs. Tontoli was 
formei'ly the resort of pirates, but in 1822 it was cleared 
by Captain De Man. 

Along the south side of the Bay of Gorontalo stretches 
the country of Parigi from Amphibabu to the River Dulagu. 
It has a very fertile territory, and a considerable trade is 
carried on with Palos and Dongala, the districts on Tomini 
Bay, and Singapore. The exports are gold, horses, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and a kind of resin called damar. Parigi 
recognized the Dutch supremacy in 1850, but has pre- 
served its autonomy, and is governed by a prince and 
several chiefs. The principal village is Parigi di Atas. 

On the west coast of the island, and forming as it were 
the nucleus from which the peninsulas spring, lie the 
districts of Dongala, Palos, and Kayeli. Dongala is situated 
on the Bay of Palos, and is governed by a rajah who 
recognized Dutch supremacy in 1824. Palos is governed 
by an independent chief, and is in a flourishing condition. 
The town is situated in 0° 57' S. lat. and 119° 34' E. long., 
and is connected by road Avith Parigi and Boni. Its 
inhabitants carry on an active trade both by sea and land. 
The kingdom of Kayeli was at one time under the sultan 
of Ternate, passed by conquest to the people of Macassar, 
was restored to the sultan by the treaty of Bonga, and was 
by him presented to the Dutch, whose authority was only 
recognized in 1854. The soil is well fitted for cultivation, 
and yields coffee and cocoa-nuts for export. The kingdom 
of Maudhar lies further’ south, and is governed by seven 
chiefs, who take their titles from the seven principal rivers, 
and till 1854 recognized the supremacy of Boni. The in- 
habitants speak a distinct language. Those on the coast 
are nominal Mahometans, those inland are still pagan. They 
are active traders, and take voyages to Java, Bencoolen, 
Malacca, Singapore, and Manilla. Toradja, which lies 
further inland, is possessed by a wild pagan race, who 
keep themselves apart from all intercourse, and are gener- 
ally regarded as the original inhabitants of the island. 

Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in the 
early part of the 16th century, the exact date assigned 
by some authorities being 1512. The name does not 
appear to be of native origin, and the plural form is 
probably duo to the belief that the different peninsulas 
•.vero so many separate islands. At the time of the 
Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the most powerful 
people in the island, having successfully . defended them- 
selves against the Icing of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
'I’crnate. In 1609 the English attempted to gain a 
footing. At wliat time the Dutch first arrived is not 
certainly known, but it was very probably in the end of 
the 16th or begiuniug of the 17 th century, since in 1607 


they formed a connection with Macassar. In the year 
1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained 
monopoly of trade on the Island of Buton; and in ICls 
an insurrection in Macassar gave them an opportunity of 
obtaining a definite establishment there. In 1660 the 
kingdom was finally subjugated by Van Dam and Truit- 
man, with a fleet of 33 ships and a force of 2700 men 
In 1666 the war broke out anew ; but it was brought to 
an end by Speehnan in the following year, and the treaty 
of Bonga or Banga was signed, by which the Dutch were 
recognized as the protectors and mediators of the different 
states who were parties to the treaty. In 1683 the north- 
eastern part of the island was conquered by Eobert 
Paddenburg, and placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 1703 a fort was erected at 
Manado. The kingdom of Boni was successfully attacked 
by Van Geen in 1824, and in August of that year the 
Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly modified fonn. 
Since then the principal military event is the Boni insur- 
rection, which was quelled in 1859. With the exception 
of Manado, the Dutch settlements in Celebes have not 
been financially successful ; but as the resources of the 
country are developed it will, doubtless, become a very 
valuable possession. 


IiiVetli’s Woordenhoeh van Ncdcrlandsch India there will be found 
an extensive bibliography of Celebes drawn up by H. C. Millies. 
Besides the well-known works of Valentyn, Stavorinus, Eaflics, and 
Crawfurd, it will be sufficient to mention Van den Bosch, Nederland- 
sclic Bczitliiujcn in Ada, &c., 1818 ; Vincent, “ Notice sur I’Isle de 
Celebes," in Journ. dcs Foyages, 1828 ; Olivier’s Jlcizcn, 1S31 ; 
Keinwardt’s Nets naar het Oostclijk gedeclie van den Ned. Ardiiycl 
in 1821, 1858 ; Van der Hart, Eeize rondoin het Eiland Celebes, IS.’iS ; 
Samuel AVhite, Aceount of ike last rebellion at Macassar, 1087 ; 
StubenvoU’s Translation of History of the Island of Celebes, by Mr It. 
Blok, Gov. of Macassar, 1817 ; Capt. R. Mundy, Narrative of Events 
in Borneo and Celebes, 1848 ; Ed. Dulaurier, Code Maritime dcs 
Boyauines Mangkassar ct Bougui, 1845 ; "Wallace, Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1809; Biokuiore, East Indian Archipelago, 1868; Veth’s 
Een Nederlandsch reiziger op Zuid Celebes, 1875/ Riedel's IIH 
landsehap Boeool, Noord Sclebcs, 1872; the same miter’s “Die 
landschaften Holontalo, Limoeto,” i:c. in the Zeitsehr. fiir Elh- 
nologie, 1871; Beccari’s “Viaggio’’in Guido Cora’s Cosmos for 
1874-6. .. (H. A. "W.) 

CELERY (Apimn gi-aveolens), a biennial plant belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Umhelliferos, which, in its native 
condition, is known in England as smallage. In its wild 
state it is common by the sides of ditches and in marshy 
places, especially near the sea, producing a furrowed stalk 
and wedge-shaped leaves, the whole plaut having a coarse, 
rank taste, and a peculiar smell. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid quahties and assume 
the mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a 
salad plant. The plants are raised from seed, sown either 
in a hot bed or in the open garden, according to the 
season of the year, and after one or two thinnings out and 
trans 2 flantings, they are, on attaining a height of 6 or 8 
inches, planted out in deep trenches for convenience of 
blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so excluding 
the stems from the influence of light. A. large nuinber of 
varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged 
under two classes, white and red, — the white varieties being 
generally the best flavoured, and most crisp and tender. 
As a salad plant, celery, especially if at all “ string, is 
difficult of digestion, but it possesses valuable diurebc 
properties. Both blanched and green it is'stewed and used 
in soups, the seeds also being used as a llavouring 
ingredient. In the south of Europe celery is seldom 
blanched, but is much used in its natural condition. 

Geleriac is a variety of celery cultivated more on accoun 
of its roots than for the stalks, although both are cdi e 
and are used for salads and in soups. It is chiefly groi’^a 
in the north of Europe, and is not in much request m 
Great Britain. 
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CELESrUTE, the name of five popes. 

Celestute I. was a Roman, and is supposed to have been 
a near relative of the Emperor Valentinian. Various 
portions of the liturgy are attributed to him, but without 
any certainty on the subject. He held the Council of 
Ephesus in which the Nestorians were condemned, in 
431. Pour letters written by him on that occasion, dated 
all of them 15th March 431, together with a few others, 
to the African bishops, to those of Illyria, of Thessalonica, 
and of Narbonne, are extant in retranslations from the 
Greek, the Latin originals having been lost. He actively 
persecuted the Pelagians, and was zealous for Roman 
■orthodoxy. He sent Falladius, a Greek, to Scotland, and 
Patricius (St Patrick) to Ireland. He raged against the 
Hovatians in Rome, imprisoning their bishop, and forbid- 
ding their worship. He was zealous in refusing to tolerate 
the smallest innovation on the constitutions of his pre- 
decessors, and is recognized by the church as a saint. He 
occupied the seat of St Peter eight' years five months and 
three days, and died on the 6th April 432. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St Priscilla in the Via Salaria, 
but his body, subsequently moved, lies now in the Church 
of St Prasside. 

Celestiite II. was elected in 1143, governed the church 
only five months and thirteen days, died 9 th March 1144, 
and was buried at the Lateran. 'His name had been 
Guido di Castello, from the small town of which he was a 
native. He had studied under Peter Abelard. The 
principal act of his Papacy was the absolution of Louis 
VII. of dTrance at the request of that penitent monarch, 
and the removal of the interdict under which that country 
had lain for three years. 

Celesiine III., Giacinto Bobone Orsini, of that noble 
race, was elected Pope 30th March 1191, being then only a 
deacon, received priesPs orders on the 13th of April, ruled 
the church six years, nine months, and nine days (though 
believed to have been ninety when elected), died Sth 
January 1198, and was buried at the Lateran. He crowned 
the Emperor Henry VI. on the day after iis election with 
a ceremonial symbolizing his absolute supremacy, as 
described by Roger Hoveden, who is believed (more 
reasonably as it would seem) by Baronins, but discredited 
■by Natalis Alexander, He subsequently excommunicated 
the same Henry for wrongfully keeping Richard of England 
in prison. In 1193 he confirmed the statutes of the 
Teutonic Order of Knights. He would have resigned the 
Papacy, and recommended a successor shortly before his 
death, but was not suffered to do so by the cardinals. 

Ceeestixe IV., Godfrey Castiglioni of Milan, a nephew 
of Urban III., became a monk at Hautecombe in Savoy, 
there wrote a history of Scotland, and was elected Pope by 
seven cardinals only, in the midst of troubles caused by the 
'vicinity and violence of the Emperor Frederick H., on the 
22d September 1241. He occupied the throne only seven- 
teen days, died, before consecration, on the Sth October 
1241, and was buried at the Vatican. 

Celestixe V. was known before his election as Peter di 
Morone. Born in 1215, the son of a peasant in the 
Neapolitan district, named Angelario, he became a 
Benedictine monk at Faifoli in the diocese of Benevento 
when he was seventeen. He showed from the first an 
extraordinary disposition to asceticism and solitude, and 
in 1239 retired to a solitary cavern on the mountain 
Morone, whence his name. Five years later he left this 
retreat, and betook himself, with two companions, to a 
similar cave on the Mountain of Majella in the Abruzzi, 
where he lived as strictly as was possible according to the 
example of St John the Baptist. Terrible accounts are 
given of the severity of his penitential practices. While 
living in this manner he founded, in 1244, the order sub- 


sequently called after him Celestines. (See Celestines.) 
The cardinals assembled at Perugia after the death of 
Nicholas IV., and after long dissensions and difiiculties 
agreed as a means of escaping from them to elect the hermit 
Pietro di Morone. When sent for he obstinately refused to 
accept the Papacy, and even, as Petrarch says,i attempted 
flight, tiU he was at length persuaded by a deputation of 
cardinals accompanied by the kings of Naples and Hungary. 
Elected 7th July 1294, he was crowned in the city of Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, 29 th August. He issued two decrees, — one 
confirming that of Gregory X., which orders the shutting of 
the cardinals in conclave ; the second declaring the right 
of any Pope to abdicate the Papacy, — a right he, at the end 
of five months and eight days, proceeded himself to exercise 
at Naples on the 13th December 1294. He did one other 
thing which may be noted, because it seems to be the only 
instance known to the church in which such a thing 
occurred. He empowered one Francis of Apt, a Franciscan 
friar, to confer priest’s orders on Lodovico, son of Charles, 
king of Sicily, — a fact which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Bingham; who says that such a thing was never 
done.- In the formal instrument of his renunciation he 
recites as the causes moving him to the step, “ the desire 
for humility, for a purer life, for a stainless conscience, the 
deficiencies of his own physical strength, his ignorance, the 
perverseness of the people, his longing for the tranquillity 
of his former bfe ; ” and having divested himself of every 
outward symbol of dignity, he retired to his old solitude. 
He was not allowed to remain there, however. His 
successor, Boniface VIH., sent for him, and finally, despite 
desperate attempts of the late Pope to escape, got him into 
his hands, and imprisoned him in the castle of Fumone 
near Ferentino in Campagna, where, after languishing for 
ten months in that infected air, he died on the 19th May 
1296. He was buried at Ferentino, but his body was 
subsequently removed to Aquila. Many Dantescan com- 
mentators and scholars have thought that the poet 
stigmatized Celestine V. in the enigmatical verse which 
speaks of him “Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” ® Recent 
opinion on the point more reasonably rejects this interpre- 
tation. Celestine V., like the first of the name, is recog- 
nized by the church as a saint. 

CELESTINES, a branch of the great Benedictine 
monastic order. At the foundation of the new rule, they 
were called Hermits of St Damiano, or Moronites (or 
Murronites), and did not assume the appellation of Celes- 
tines tUl after the election of their founder to the Papacy 
as Celestine V. The fame of the , holy life and the 
austerities practised by that saintly hermit (as noticed above) 
in his solitude on the Mountain of Majella, near Sulmona, 
attracted many visitors, several of whom were moved to 
remain and share his mode of life. They built, therefore, 
a small convent on the spot inhabited by the holy hermit, 
which very shortly became too small for the accommodation 
of those who thronged thither to share their life of priva- 
tions. Peter of Morone, their founder, therefore built a 
number of other small oratories in that neighbourhood. 
This happened about the year 1254. A new religious 
community was thus formed, and Peter of Morone gave 
them a rule formed in accordance with his ovm practi^s. 
In 1264 the new institution was approved by Urban IV. 
But the founder, having heard that it was probable that 
Pope Gre<^ory X., then holding a council at Lyons, would 
suppress all such new orders as had been founded since the 
Lateran Council, having commanded that such institutions 
should not be further multipUed, betook himself to Lyons, 


1 J)e Vit. Solit., lib. ii. sec. 3, cli. 18. 

* Orir/. Heel, lib. ii. cap. 3, see. 5. 
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aud. there succeeded in persuading Gregory to approve his 
new order, constituting it a branch of the Benedictines, 
with a rule based on that of St Benedict, but adding to it 
many additional severities and privations. Gregory further 
took it under the Papal protection, assured to it the posses- 
sion of ail property it might acq^uire, and endowed it with 
that great and constant, but most pernicious and fatal, 
object of the ambition of all monastic orders, exemption 
from the authority of the ordinary. Isothing more was 
needed to ensure the rapid spread of the new association ; 
and Peter the hermit of ilorone lived to see himself 
“ Superior-General ” of thirty-six monasteries and more than 
six hundred monks. Peter, however, cannot be accused of 
ambition or the lust of power when a' monastic superior, 
any more than when he insisted on divesting himself of the 
Papacy, to which he was subsequently raised. As soon 
as he had seen his new order thus consolidated he gave up 
the government of it to a certain Piobert, and retired once 
again to a still more remote solitude to give himself up 
more entirely to solitary penance and prayer. Shortly 
afterwards, in a chapter of the order held in 1293, the 
original monastery of ilajella being judged to be too 
desolate and exposed to too rigorous a cUmate, it was 
decided that the monastery which had been founded in 
Suhnona should be the headquarters of the order and 
the residence of the General-Superior, as it has continued 
to be to the present day. The next year Peter the hermit 
of ilorone, having been, despite his reluctance, elected Pope 
by the name of Celestine V., the order he had founded 
took the name of Celestines. The hermit Pope found time 
in the few short months of his Papacy to confirm the rule 
of the order, which be had himself composed, and to confer 
on the society a variety of special graces and privileges. In 
the only creation of cardinals promoted by him, among the 
twelve raised to the puiqde, there were two monks of his 
order. He found time also to visit personally the great 
Benedictine monastery on ilonte Casino, where he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the monks to accept his more rigorous 
rule. He sent fifty monks of his order to introduce it, 
who remained, hov/ever, for only a few months. 

After the death of the founder the order was favoured 
and privileged by Benedict XI., and rapidly spread through 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, and France, where they v.-ere 
received by Philip the Fair in 1300. Subsequently the 
French Celestines, with the consent of the Italian superiors 
of the order, and of Pope ilartin V. in 1-127, obtained 
the privilege of making new constitutions for themselves, 
which they did in the 17th century in a series of regula- 
tions accepted by the provincial chapter in 1667. At that 
time the French congregation of the order was composed 
of twenty-one monasteries, the head of which was that 
of Paris, and was governed by aProvincial nith the authority 
of GeneraL Paul Y. was a notable benefactor of the order. 
But in consequence of later political changes and events the 
order has been dissolved. 

According to their special constitutions the Celestines 
were bound to say matins in the choir at two o’clock in the 
morning, and always to abstain from eating meat, save in 
illness. The specialities of their rule with regard to fasting 
would be long and tedious to recount. It cannot be said 
that they are more severe than those of sundry other con- 
gregations, though much more so than is required by the 
old Benedictine rule. But in reading their minute directions 
for divers degrees of abstinence on various days, it is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the conviction that the 
great object of the framers of these rtdes, beyond the general 
purpose of ensuring an ascetic mode of life, was to create 
a speciality, to make a distinguishing difference between 
what “ our ” order does and what others do. 

The Celestines wore a white wooUen cassock bound with' 


a linen band, and a leathern ^rdle of the same colour, with 
a scapulary unattached to the body of the dress mid a 
black hood. It was not permitted to them to wear any 
shirt save of serge. Their dress in short was very like 
that of the Cistercians. But it is a tradition in the order 
that in the time of the founder they wore a'coarse brown 
cloth. The church and monastery of St Pietro in diontorie 
originally belonged to the Celestines in Borne ; but they 
were turned out of it by Sixtus IV. to make way for 
Franciscans, receiving from the Pope in exchange the 
Church of St Eusebius with the adjacent mansion for a 
monastery. 

The order of Celestines has had its special liistorians, as Becquet, 
author of a history of the Celestines of France (Paris, 1719), and iil 
the great collection of the Bollandists, voL iii., under the month 
of dlay. But the order does not seem to have h-een fruitful of msn 
of much mark; nor has it ever attained in the annals of Europe, 
or eveu of the church, a position of such import.'mce as most of its 
rival societies have reached. 


CELIBACY is the condition of those vrho are living a 
single life. The word is derived from ceelehs, which mean.?, 
not necessarily, as is very commonly supposed, a bachelor, 
but one who has no existing wife, whether he he a bachelor 
or a widower. (For authorities on this point, see Facciolati, 
Totius Laiiniiatis Lexicon.) Scaliger and Voss derive the 
word from Kotrq, a bed, and Actwto, to leave. Some more 
fanciful etymologists, imagining that ccelehs leads a cehstial 
life, have suggested a derivation from ccdum. The word is 
sometimes written ccehbs, hut the better authorities are ia 
favour of the diphthong ce. 

From the remotest times, those who have given their 
attention to the study of the conditions of human life in 
this world have deemed the married state to be a tetter 
thing both for the indiridual and the society to which he 
belongs than celibacy'; while from an equally early period 
those who have professed to understand man’s destinies in 
a future world, and the most proper means of preparing for 
them, have, though in no wise condemning marriage, con- 
ceived that celibacy is the better, purer, nobler, and higher 
condition of life. ' Lawgiveis, sociologists, statesmen, 
philosophers, and physiologists have held the former view ; 
devotees, ascetics, priests, the latter. 

The lawgivers of various countries and ages have striven 
to discourage celibacy, as far as it was in the power of law 
to do so. The mention by Dionysius of Halicarnassus of 
an ancient law by which all persons of mature age^ were 
obliged to marry, may be cited. More authentic is the 
Eoman law of the time of Augustus known as the Lex 
Julia de maritandis Ordinihus. It was afterwards caficd 
PajAa Fopitcea, or Julia Papia, from some new sanctions- 
and amendments under the consuls Papius and Poppmus. 
Modem lesrislation has rvith increased wisdom shrunk from 


such direct attempts to coerce those subjected to it. But- 
various provisions have in many European countries been 
enacted or proposed with the view of favouring the preval- 
ence of marriage. 

Any endeavour to ^ve a satisfactory account of the- 
investigations of physiologists, as hearing on this subject 
would lead us too far afield into the discussion of topes 
which fall more conveniently and appropriately under other 
headings. But it appears from recent statistics that 
married persons, — women in a considerable but men m a 
much greater degree, — have at all periods of life a greater 
probability of living than the single. 

The ideas which, in the absence of or in opposition to- 
the deductions of social philosophers aud legislators, have 
found expression in the religious or ecclesiastical observ- 
ances aud theories of various ages aud creeds, require an 
are fitted to he treated, though with the utmost Lrevuy, 
in a somewhat more historical manner. Beausobre, in ms 
Histoire Critique du 2Ianicheis>ne, lib. viL cap. 3> shows- 
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that it was a prevalent opinion among the earliest Christians 
that if Adam had not fallen by disobedience, he would 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and that a 
race of sinless beings would have peopled Paradise, 
produced by some less objectionable means than the union 
of the first pair of mortals. Marriage was considered by 
them as a consequence of the Pall, the brand of the imper- 
fection it had entailed, and a tolerated admission of an 
impure and sinful nature. To abstain from it, therefore, 
vms the triumph of sanctity and at the same time the proof 
and the means of spiritual perfection. The earliest 
aspirants to this perfection among the ChrLstians were not 
ecclesiastics as such, but hermits and anchorites, who 
adopted this among other means of attaining to recognizedly 
e.vceptional .sanctity. It is not true, as is often stated, that 
the official expositors of Eomanist theology and ecclesiastical 
law maintain that a vow of perpetual celibacy was required 
as a condition of ordination in the earliest ages of the 
church. It is fully admitted by them that, “although 
celibacy is preferable to matrimony, the divine law does 
not make it nece.ssary for the reception of holy orders, or 
forbid cither the ordination of married men or the marriage 
of those already in orders.” In fact it would be impossible 
to maintain the reverse without denying the truth of many 
portions of ecclesiastical history, which the church cannot 
afford to spare, as to the conduct and lives of many of the 
early bishops, confessors, and martyrs, and without running 
very serious risk of damaging the favourite claim of the 
church to uninterrupted apostolical succession. 

It was proposed in the second Council of Carthage (251) 
that celibacy should be required in candidates for the 
j)rie3thood ; but it cannot bo pretended that even from 
that time it was always considered necessary. Moroni 
Htorico Jiccles., vol. ii. p. 58) makes a very much 
modified statement ; — “As regards the usage and laws of the 
church,” he says, “ it has never been permitted to priests or 
to bishops to take wives, iuIlch they had declared at the 
time of their ordination that they would persevere in 
celibacy.” It must be observed, however, rvith regard to 
the citations of the cases of bi.shops and priests of the early 
Greek Church, tliat llomanist ecclesiastical writers have 
never pretended that the practice of the Greek Church was 
not much more lax in this respect than that of the Latin or 
Western Church. The difference bctv/eeu the discipline of 
the one and the other was this. In the Greek Church no 
objection was made to the ordination of married men 
purposing to continue living with their wives, if these 
wives were their first wives, and had not before their 
marriage been widows ; whereas, as is claimed by llomanist 
■writers, in the Latin Church neither priests’ nor bi.shop.s’ 
orders were ever conferred on married men without re- 
ejuiring from them and from their wives reciprocal consent, 
and a solemn promise, that they would live separately 
during the remaijider of their lives. As regards bishops, 
however, the practice in the Greek Church was the same 
as in the Latin. The decrees of various councils, how- 
ever, show that the practice of the Greek Church in this 
respect -was by no means settled and uniform. That of 
Ancyra in 315 permitted marriage only to such deacons 
as had protested against accepting the obligation of 
celibacy at the time of their ordination. The Council of 
Mice thought that the ancient tradition of the church 
should be re-established in conformity with the 2Cth 
apostolical canon, which permitted inaiTiage only to those 
who held the office of readers or chanters in the churche.s. 

'riio principal Papal decrees which have been issued by 
the popes on the subject of sacerdotal celibacy are the 
following. It is said that Calixtus L, who was elected in 
221, renewed a constitution forbidding the marriage of 
pr-ie-sts. It is said, too, that Lucius L, elected in 255, re- 
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enacted the same prohibition. Wo do not, however, reach 
any certainty on the subject till wo come to the Council of 
Elvira, the first of tho.se on matters of diseipliuo tho 
decrees of which are extant. It is doubtful whether thi.s 
council was held in the year 300 or 313. Tho thirty-third 
and thirty-sixth canons of this council command bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons to live apart from their 
.wives. The council further prohibited ecclesiastics from 
having any female in their houses save a sister or a 
daughter, and those only wheu virgins, who had consecrated 
their virginity to God. The ecclesia.stical writers maintain 
that these constitutions were but the confirmation by 
authoritative sanction of the practice which had been 
immemorially obseiwcd, rather as an apostolic tradition 
than a positive command. From that time to the time of 
Gregory VII. (the great Hildebrand, elected 1073), a 
series of popes issued decrees commanding bishops, priests, 
and deacons to observe celibacy. But all of them are 
couched in terms, and put forth under circumstances, which 
indicate that the regulation was by no means universally, 
perhaps even it may be said generally, observed, Gregory 
VIL, in the council held at Koine in the year 1074, deter- 
mined more decisively and vigorously that, according to 
tho sacred canons and the decrees of his predecessors, no 
ecclesiastic could bo a married man, that the sacrament of 
ordination should be conferred on none except those who 
jirofessed perpetual celibacy, and that no wived priest 
should celebrate or even assist at tho Jlass. 

Upon the whole it is clear that the pretension advanced 
by the Church of Koine to insist on tho celibacy of its 
clergy was at first put forward tentatively and gradually, 
a.s a thing desirable and tending to higher iierfection, rather 
than as a thing absolutely necessary ; that, like so much 
else in that church, it was an encroachment on Christian 
liberty, originating in a mystie idea of the greater purity 
of a state of celibacy, which was a natural ju'oduct of tho 
w'orking of the human intellect in the earliest centuries 
of Christianity, and became fixed and consolidated into 
a rigid law, as the rulers of the church, and especially 
Gregory VII., came to perceive that it was a potent engine 
of ecclesiastical power. It is probable that Hildebrand, 
the nature of whose intellect and temper was such as 
eminently to qualify him for perceiving, appreciating at its 
true value, and utilizing the doctrine of the universal 
celibacy of the clerg}', was the first ruler of the church 
who clearly saw the incalculably enormous power w'hich 
this rule placed in tho bands of the hierarchy as a body, 
yet more notably than it tended to increase that of each 
individual priest.’ To this and to this alone it has been 
and is due that a Catholic priest is the citizen of no 
country, and acknowledges or at least feels no allegiance, 
unless perhaps a subordinate and secondary one, save 
to his church, and that to him his order is in the place of 
family and country j and the greatness, the power, the 
glory, and the supremacy of tho church constitute.s that 
for which the best minds among the priesthood labour and 
live. But while churchmen were becoming more and more 
alive to the vast importance of celibacy as a sine qua non 
of the priesthood, minds which were fitted to e.sfimate that 
institution with a larger view to its ultimate re.sults and 
consequence.s became at an early period aware of it.s verit- 
able consequences. Erasmus, in his 19th Epistle tlib. - ) 
gives us at once his own and Augustine’s view.s ot tlie 
subject in the following remarkable passage . - irum 

vero si procus amans laudat iiuptias, dicitque ca.stum con- 
jugium non multuin abesse a laucle virgimtati.s, quum 
Augustinus patriarcharum polygamiam anteponat nostro 

cailibatui.” . , ,, 

But when the church stood at the diverging of the wuys, 
fabled in the apologue, and at the Council of i rent decided 
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once and for ever wMcK of the two paths open before her 
she should follow, whether that of progressive reformation 
and amelioration, or that of a sint-ut-sunt-aut-noiv-sint 
persistence in her old ways and policies, the abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy 'was discussed among other 
proposed measures of reform, and more peremptorily 
rejected than almost any other suggestion brought forward 
The church understood too well what was around her, and 
too little what was ahead of her ; was too clear-sighted, yet 
too shortsighted; and determined to retain the terrible 
engine of her power, which makes of her a caste, with a 
gulf between her ministers and the rest of humanity. 

CELLINI, Bestexuto (1500-1569), was bom at 
Florence, where his family, originally landowners in the 
Val d’Ambra, had for three generations been settled His 
father, Giovanni GelL'ni, was a musician, and artificer of 
musical instruments ; he married ilaria Lisabetta Granacci, 
and eighteen years elapsed before they had any progeny. 
The father designed Benvenuto for the same profession with 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for 
design and metal work. When he had reached the age of 
fifteen, his youthful predilection had become too strong 
to be resisted, and his father reluctantly gave consent to 
his becoming apprenticed to a goldsmith, Antonio di 
Sandro, named ^Marcone. He had already attracted some 
notice in his native place, when, being implicated in a fray 
with some of his companions, he was banished for six 
months to Siena. After ■vdsiting Bologna and Pisa, and 
after twice resettling for a while in Florence, he decamped 
to Rome. On his next return to Florence, his violent 
temper again embroiled him in a quarrel, which again com- 
pelled him to retreat in disguise to Rome. Here he pro- 
duced a vase for the bishop of Salamanca, which introduced 
him to the favourable notice of Pope Clement VII., — like- 
wise at a later date one of his celebrated works, the medallion 
of Leda and the Swan ; he also reverted to music, practised 
flute-plajdng, and was appointed one of the Pope’s court- 
musicians. In the attack upon Rome by the Constable de 
Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 1 527, the 
bravery and address of Cellini proved of signal service to 
the pontiff ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was 
the very hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he after- 
wards wounded the Prince of Orange. His exploits paved 
the way for a reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, 
and his return shortly after to his native place. Here he 
assiduously devoted himself to the execution of medals, the 
most famous of which (executed a short while later) are 
Hercules and the Nemean Lion, and Atlas supporting the 
Sphere. From Florence he went to the court of the duke 
of Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Rome. 
Here he avenged a brother’s death by slaying the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards he had to flee to Naples to shelter 
himself from the consequences of an affray with a notary, 
Ser Benedetto, whom he wounded. Through the influence 
of several of the cardinals he obtained a pardon; -and on 
the elevation of Paul III. to the pontifical throne he was 
reinstated in his former position of favour, notwithstanding 
a fresh homicide of a goldsmith which he had committed 
in the interregnum Once more the plots of Pier Luigi, a 
natural son of Paul HI., led to his retreat from Rome to 
Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour than before. On returning from a visit to 
the court of Francis L, being now aged thirty-seven, he 
was imprisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having 
embezzled during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara; 
ho remained some while confined in the castle of Sant’ ! 
Angelo, escaped, was recaptured, and was in daily expectar I 
tion of death on the scaffold. At last, hovrever, he was 
released at the intercession of Pier Luigi’s wife, and of the 
cardinal of Ferrara, to v/hom ho presented a splendid cup. 
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For a while after this he wrought at the court of Fp*-- 
L at Fontainebleau and in Paris; but the intrigues 
king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to concil'-*" 
and could not venture to silence by the sword, as he H 
silenced his enemies at Rome, led him, after' about 
years of laborious and sumptuous work, and of coutinoa]]'-'^ 
recurring jealousies and violences, to retire in dis'int • 
Florence, where he employed his time, in works ° f 
and exasperated his temper in rivahies with the uusal"! 
natured sculptor Baccio BandineUi Here, as well as h’’ 
previous instance in Paris, he was accused of gross icurc.^ 
ality; in his autobiography he rather repels than dtrics 
the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstratire 
and grotesque vivacity. During the war with Shu;;' 
Cellini was appointed to strengthen, the defences of his 
native city, and he continued to gain the admiration cf 
his fellow-citizens by the magnificent works which he pro- 
duced. He died in Florence on 13th December 1569, and 
was buried with great pomp in the church of the Anaun- 
ziata. Besides the works in gold and silver which hrs 
been alluded to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture 
on a grander scale. ■ The most distinguished of these h 
the bronze group of Perseus holding the head of Medim. 
placed in front of the old Ducal Palace at Florence, a ircrk 
full of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible leaaiy, 
one of the most typical and unforgettable monumenti if 
the Italian Renaissance. The casting of this great work 
gave CeUini the utmost trouble and anxiety; its complefioa 
was hailed with rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. 
Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and bit- 
barically untameable author are the autobiographicl 
memoirs which he composed, beginning them in Fiorerce 
in 1558, — a production of the utmost energy, directnes-, 
and racy animation, setting forth one of the most singulir 
careers in aU the annals of .fine art. His amours ai 
hatreds, his passions and deh'ghts, his love of the smnptnoaj 
and the exquisite in art, his self-applause andself-assertic:, 
running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and difficult to set down as stncrly 
conscious falsehoods, make this one of the most singubr 
and fascinating books in existence. Here we read, noto.aiy 
of the strange and varied adventures of which we have pr^ 
sented a hasty sketch, but of the devout conijJaceucy vi!i 
which CelUni could contemplate a satisfactorily acliievel 
homicide ; of the legion of devils which he and a coiijaicr 
evoked in the Colosseum, after one of his not innumtaus 
mistresses had been spirited away from him by her 
of the marvellous halo of light which he found aurrounlir-i. 
his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman iiupnii-- 
ment, and his supernatural visions and angefic proteciicu 
during that adversity ; and of his being poisoned on tuo 
several occasions. The autobiography has been traiiii 2 aa 
into English by Thomas Roscoe. CeUini also wrote 
on the goldsmith’s art, on sculpture, and on design, 
his works of art not already mentioned, and ni<»ul • 
which have perished, are a colossal Mars for a founUm ^ 
Fontainebleau and the bronzes of the doora'ay, owns w 
the Papal and Florentine states, a marble Chn;- 

Escorial palace, a magnificent button for the poinit !■ 

of Clement VII., a Jupiter in silver of life 
bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti. r - 

CELSIUS, Andees (1701-1744), a Swedish astrosa-o 
was born at Upsala in 1701. After travelling Ju Utra.-z’ 
England, Italy, and France, be took part in we 
expedition wliich was undertaken in 1736 by 
Clairaut, Camus, and others, for the purpose oi 
a degree of the meridian in Lapland. He becam ^ 
of the academies of Stockholm and Berlia, 

Royal Society of London, and was appointed 
the Royal Society of Upsala. He died in his nai 
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in 174-1, leaving several works on astronomical subjects, 
including Observations on the Measurement of tfie Earth 
(1738), A new methoil of Mcasuriinj the Distance of the 
Sun from the Earth (1730), and a paper in which ho tried 
to show that the waters of the ocean are decreasing in 
volume. 

CELSUS is the first writer against Christianity of 
whoso objections wo liavo any record. liis history is 
involved in conipleto uncertainty. Our knowledge of his 
treatise is derived from Origen’s work written against it. 
Wo should have expected some information from tho 
iklexandrian in regard to tho writer whoso book ho refutes. 
But when wo examine Origen’s statements carefully, we 
are led to tho conclusion that Origen knew notliing about 
him. Celsus’s treatise had been sent to him by Ambrosius 
with tho recpicst that he should grapple with its arguments. 
Origen had not heard before of the work or of tho author, 
lie thought that Christianity did not recpiiro a defence, 
but to pleuso his friend, and with tho hope of benefiting 
thoso who were not Christiana, ho set about the tusk 
iissigned. In tho perforniiince of this task he could not 
help making conjectures in regard to tho author. IIo 
sjicaks of him in the preface “as long ago dead” (c. iv.). 
“ Wo have heard," ho says in another passage (i. 8), “ tliat 
there were two Epicurean Celsi, one in the time of Nero 
and this ono [tho author] in tho time of Hadrian and after- 
wards.” But ho could not make up his mind definitely 
that the Celsus, tho author of tho treatise, was an Epicurean, 
lie says that ho is proved to be an Epicurean from other 
writings (i. 8). He again and again calls him an Epicurean 
(i. 10, 21 j ii. GO). lie allows that Celsus did not state in 
tho treatise that he was an Epicurean (v. 3). He lays 
before his readers three suppositions in regard to him, 
cither that ho concealed his Epicurean opinions, or that he 
had changed to a better state of mind, or that ho had 
merely the same namo its tho Epicurean (iv. 54). And he 
exprcssei his doubt nuitj distinctly, — “Tho Epicurean 
Celsus, if indeed he is tho person that composed the other 
two books against tho Christians” (iv. 30), The “other 
tv,-o books ” hero mentioned aro in all probability, as 
Neaiider and Batir have shov/n, two parts of tho book 
which Origen trios to refute, or that bool: and another 
which is mentioned as having been promised by Celsus. 
Origen e.siire.sscs a similar doubt as to the authorship of a 
work ascribed to the Epicurean Celsus. Ton see how in 
these expressions ho as it were accepts the reality of magic, 
I do not know if he i.s tho .same as tho person who wi-oto 
.several books again.st magic " (i. C8). 

Erom these passages tho inference may bo drawn that 
Origen was very much in the dark as to wlio Celsus was 
and when he lived. Tho indications in tho work itself 
are not much more satisfactory. But there is at lea.st a 
clear indication of a period before which it could not have 
been written. Celsus makes mention of ilarcellina (v. 
02), who, according to Irenmu.s (i. 20, 4), camo to Eome 
in the time of Anicotus (154 or 155 to 106 a.r.) In 
tho same pa:;.sage ho mentioms ilarcion and his followers, 
and whatever may bo tho dato of .Marcion’s first arrival in 
Rome, we may again accept tho statement of Irciueu-s (iii. 
•1, 3) that lie llonri.shod in tho time of Anicotus, A.s tho 
followers of Marcellina and .llarcion aro .spoken of, wo 
may infer that both Marcellina and Marcion had had con- 
sidcrablc succe.ss in propagating their opinions at the time 
Celsu.s wrote. A third duo to tho dato might be found in 
tho mention of Diony.siua, an Egyptian musician with 
whom Celsus had associated (vi. 41). In all probability 
this Dionysius was tho younger Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
who was termed /xoecrtKoj, and who discussed in his books 
just such points as those to which Celsus alludes. If this 
were tho ca.se, Celsus must have lived in tho time of 
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Hadrian, tho period in which Suidas says that Dionysius 
nourished. But there is no conclusive evidence that this 
Dionysius lived in Egypt, though the epithet “ of 
Halicarnassus ’’ proves nothing to the contrary, as it merely 
denotes that he was descended from the rhetorician and 
historian I'Ronysius of Halicarnassus. Some have found 
an indication of a dato in tho circumstance that oftencr 
than once Celsus speaks of “ tho king ” (viii. 68, 73), whilo 
in ono pa-ssage (viii. 71) he speaks of “ those who now 
rule.” They infer from this that there were two emperors 
associated together in the government, but that one of 
them was far more prominent than the other, in fact that 
tliey were Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus (Keim, 
p. 265), But tho inference is not warranted. The last 
e.xpres.sion is a general expre.ssion, not applicable to tho 
emperors only but to all rulers of tho period, and if the 
other statements were to bo jiresscd they would rather 
point to a time when only one emperor was on the throne. 

In this deficiency of ovidenco it is not wonderful that 
critics have varied widely as to the date of Celsus, but 
most have assigned a dato somewhere between 1,50 and 
180. Peter Faidit maintained that he flourished in the 
time of Nero, and in recent times Volkmar has argued 
for the opinion that Celsus was a contemporary of Origen 
(acG Supernatural Ilelirjion, vol ii. p. 228, j(l). 

Outside of Origen’s work we find no clue to the history 
of Celsu.s. 'The namo was very common. Upwards of 
tw’eiity persons of the name are mentioned within the first 
three centuries of the Christian era (see Keim for the list, 
p, 276). But there is only one for whom any one has 
claimed identity with the Celsus of Origen. 'I'hLs is tho 
Celsus to whom Lucian sent his treatise Pseudomantis, 
giving an account of the imposture of Ale.xander of 
Abonoteichos, We think that this identification is a 
mistake, 'Ihe Celsus of Origen is unquestionably not an 
Epicurean. 'The Celsus of Lucian could scarcely bo 
anything else. The tractate of the satirist is full of 
extravagant praises of Epicurus. The defence of Epicurus 
as “ a man truly holy and divine in his nature, and who 
.alone with truth ascertained what was beautiful," is said to 
be specially agreeable to Celsus. The follow'ers of Plato 
and Chrysippus and Pythagonas are alluded to con- 
temptuously, — an allusion which would have applied 
pointedly to the Celsus of Origen. If an identity could 
have been proved, tho dato of Celsus would have been 
ascertained ; for Lucian mentions the war of JIarcus 
Aurelius with tho Quadi and Jlarcomanni as a con* 
leiiiporaneous event. It is very likely that the Epicurean 
Celsius mentioned by Origen as living in tho time of Hadrian 
is 1 he same as the Celsus of Lucian. 

Happily wo aro not left in the same doubt in regard to 
the treatise of Celsus as v/o are in regard to his life. ^ In 
refuting it Origen adojited tho plan of going through it in 
regular seipience, taking ono passage after another in the 
order in which ho found them in tho book. Ho_ has not 
adhered to this rule with absolute fidelity, but his devia- 
tions from it aro few, and as he generally quotes tho exact 
wonls, a large portion of tho treatise has thus come down 
to u.s, 'Ihe remains of it aro so numerous that wo can 
form an accurate notion of the whole work, Iho treatise 
was called a “ true discourse" (Xtlyov uXrjOrjs). Origen states 
at tho end of his work against it (viii. 76) that Celsus 
intended to write a sequel to it, in which ho was to supply 
rules of practical life for those who wished to embrace his 
opinioas. Whether he ever carried out his intention history 
docs not slate. 

In tho 'I’rue Discourse, Celsus shows great philosophical 
and critical powers, lie takes note of almost every objec- 
tion which has been brought against Christianity, and his 
position is substantially that svhich is assumed by the 
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scientific opponents of Christianity in the present day. The 
Ti'ue Discourse is divided into two parts. In the first he 
does not speak in his own i^erson, but introduces a Jew 
who discusses from the Jewish point of view the credibility 
of the statements made by Christians in reference to the 
life of Jesus. There was considerable advantage in this 
mode of procedure. Celsus himself did not believe in the 
.supernatural. The only possibility of the existence of such 
a person as the Christian Jesus that he could conceive 
depended upon his being daemonic, but Jesus showed 
nothing of that majesty, that grandeur, that energy of will 
in worldly affairs which he deemed essential to the daemon. 
He therefore rejected his pretensions entirely as inconsistent 
with his philosophy; but he beb'eved that even on the 
basis of a philosophy which permitted the supernatural the 
claims of Jesus must be rejected. And so his arguments 
are made to come from a Jew. The Jew rejects the 
miraculous birth of Jesus. Mary was divorced from her 
husband, and wandering about fell in with a Eoman soldier, 
Panthera, who was the father of Jesus. Jesus being needy 
went down to Egypt and there learned all the tricks by 
which he could work apparent miracles, and on the strength 
of this knowledge he claimed to be God when he returned 
to Judea. But who could bebeve the statements made in 
regard to him, — who heard the voice at his baptism? 
None but himself and a companion who shared his dream 
or rather his imposture. The miracles ascribed to him are 
absurd. Any one could see such miracles bj’’ paying a few 
obols to an Egyptian juggler. If Jesus was God, would he 
have chosen such wicked and worthless men as his apostles ? 
If he knew that Judas would betray him, why did he make 
him his companion! But the story of the resurrection 
especially seemed absurd. He was condemned publicly 
before the eyes of all. No one could doubt this. If he 
rose again, why did he not make his justification as public! 
IVould he not have confronted his judge, his accusers, the 
general public, and given indubitable evidence that he was 
not a malefactor ! And who saw him after he rose again ! 
A half insane woman and one or two followers who were in 
the very humour to trust to dreams or to an excited fancy. 
In this way the Jew discusses many of the statements made 
in the gospels, and comes to the conclusion that Jesus was 
an ordinary man. 

In the second part Celsus tests the beliefs of the 
Christians by his phOosphical principles. He then shows 
that the Greeks had aU that was true in Christianity, but 
in a nobler and better form, and he ends with a practical 
application, urging Christians to give up their separatist 
tendency, to worship the dmmons, and to join in all civil 
and military duties imposed on citizens by the state. 
Before dealing with the principles of the Christians he 
draws attention to the false position which they occupy. 
They are, he thinks, essentially rebellious. They wish to 
separate themselves from the rest of mankind. The Jews 
show this tendency, but they are so far to be excused in 
that they adhere to their national beliefs. These beliefs 
indeed are often silly and puerile, and perversions of what 
is wiser and better in Greek poets and philosophers. But- 
tlie Christians belong to no nationality, and separate 
themselves from the ordinary beliefs without any good 
cause. They object to the divinity of the Dioscuri, 
Hercules, and others, in regard to whom the Greeks 
believe that they became gods from being men. And yet 
they worship a man who was a prisoner and died. This 
worship is on a level with that of Zamolxis by the Get®, 
of Mopsus by the Cilicians, and of others whom he names. 
It is unreasonable. Accordingly the Christians do not 
invite the wise or the good. It is ignorant slaves, women, 
and children whom they try to influence, not publicly but 
in corners and private places. And their divisive tend- 
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encies are shown in the number of the sects which exist 
among them. 

After this introduction Celsus proceeds rvith his pliiloso- 
phical argument. God is good and beautiful and blessed. 
He therefore cannot change. Eor if he were to change, it 
could only be for the worse. Therefore God cannot come 
down -to men. He cannot assume a mortal body. He 
cannot do it in reality, for that would be contrary to 
his nature ; he cannot do it in appearance, for that would 
be to' deceive, and God cannot deceive. Indeed the idea 
is absurd. What advantage could be gained by his 
coming! Does he not know all things! Has he not 
power to do all things without assuming a body ! Is fie 
not able as God to, do eveiything that he could do as 
incarnated God ! And no real advantage is got for men • 
for they do hot know God better by seeing him in bodily 
form. God must be seen by the soul, and men are 
deceived if they imagine they know Him better by seeing 
Him in a corruptible body than -when they see Him with 
the pure eye of the soul. -Indeed Christianity is in this 
respect marked by a gross anthropomorphism. Nor can 
the purpose which Christians assign for this incarnation bo 
regarded as true. The nature of the whole is always one 
and the same. There is always the same amount of evil 
in the world. There is nothing evil in God. The evil is 
in matter. But God is continually making the evil serve 
for the good of the whole. If this is the case, then, it is 
absurd to suppose that God would be especially interested 
in a few of the human race. He works always for the 
whole. And the Christian notion is peculiarly absurd. 
Did God at that particular time waken from sleep and 
resolve to rescue a few from sin! Was He indifferent 
to all mankind before, to all the nations of the earth! 
And is He to continue to show the same special favour 
only for a select number! Not only are the Christians 
wrong in this, but they are wrong in supposing that the 
world w'as made for man. Again it is the -n’hole that is 
cared for. And we can see signs in nature that animals 
are equal if not superior to man in many points. If he 
hunts the deer, the lion hunts him and feeds on him. 
Bees have cities and rulers. Some animals speak to each 
other. Some can foretell the future. Some are religious. 
In fact neither for animals nor man was the universe, made, 
but that the -vvorld as God’s w’ork might be perfect in every 
part. In these arguments we have a remarkable anticipa- 
tiorl of many of the points which come out in our present 
Darwinian discussions (see Teleologie wid Naiuralismus 
in der altchristlichen Zeit ; Der Kampf des Origenes gegen 
Celsus mil die Stellung des Menschen in der Natur, 
dargestellt von Dr Phil. Aug. Kind : Jena, 1875). 

In exhibiting the superiority of the Greek doctrines 
over the Christian, Celsus points to the circumstance that 
the Greeks appeal to reason, the Christians .cry out, 
“ Believe, believe.” The doctrine of the Son of God, -he 
thinks, was borrowed from Plato. The Devil owed his 
origin to a distortion of a Greek opinion. He compares 
the prophecies of the Greeks with those of the Christians, 
and he contrasts Greek and Christian doctrines of ;a future 
state, and speaks of the resurrection as a ridiculous belief. 

In the practical application he maintains that the 
drnmons are subordinate ministers of God, and that there- 
fore any worship paid to them is worship also of the 
Supreme God himself. Especiiilly the Christians have no 
good reason for objecting to such worship since they 
already worship a dead man. ■ 

Our abstract of this -n'ork is necessarily very imperfect, 
and many important points we 'have been compelled to 
omit entirely. From what has been given, it will be seen 
that Celsus was a Platonist. He believed in a Supreme 
God, the Supreme Good, higher than all existence. This 
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God was ovorywhero and iu everything. Alongside of 
this God was original uncreated, matter, the source of all 
evil. Those two made up the universe, which remained a 
constant quantity. There could, therefore, bo no real 
redemption from sin. There could bo nothing super- 
natural. There was merely the apparent evolution and 
involution of the same reason and matter.' This mode of 
thought is fatal to linal causes, fatal to a special aim on 
God’s part, fatal to a special interest in man, and therefore 
fatal to Christianity. 

Thu writers who have discussed Culsus and his opinions nro 
numerous. Jlost of them are mentiouud iu the most ruccut work 
on the .subject, Cclsus U'ahrcs tiltcstii Strcibdm/t aulikcr 

IFcltanschaimiig ijcr/cti das Ghristoithuvi vom Jahr 17S it. Chr., von 
Dr Theodor Koim, Ztirich, 1373. This is ii ti'analiitiou of the True 
Discour.'.e, witlulis,sort.-itions on thu life, date, argument-s, &c. ofCcl- 
sus. Tlu) bc.se exiJo.sitions of tho opinions of Cel.sus arc given iu 
Itcdepenning’s Orfyous (lionn, IS-tll; in Baur’s Die Cliristli--hc 
Kirchcdcf Drci Kntcn Jahrhwidcrti (Tub., 1800); and in Kellner’s 
HclUnismua iiiuf Chridcnlhmi (Cologne, ISOO). Tliu fmgmeuls of 
Celsus in Greek were eollected by .laclimaim (133(3). (J. D.) 

GELTIBliRIA, the country of tho Celtiberi, was an 
e.xtensivo inland division of Spain, lying between the basin 
of the iberus or Ebro and tho sources of tho Tagus, Douro, 

CELTIC LI 

T he Greeks gave tho collective name JCcliai to a 
Wc.stern people, and tho name Keltike to tho land 
which they inhabited. Tlio region to which tho latter term 
was applied varied according to the more or less accurate 
knowledge of each writer who used tho term. Tho use of 
tho word Kdtai was ccpially vuguo and variable ; and this 
was duo as much to the great movements of peoples which 
took place some centuries before tho Christian era as to the 
want of knowledge of the early Greek writers. Oiicof tho 
displacements of tribes duo to those movements has 
immudiato connection with our present subject, tho migra- 
tion of .some of tho Keltai by tlio vidloy of tho Danube a.nd 
Northern Greece into Asia Minor; for in tho names 
Galatdi given to the people, and Galatia given to the land 
wherein tliey settled, w'o have forms wliich connect the 
Grceic Kdtai and Kdiikc witli tho Roman Galli and 
Galluv, and both, perhaps, with Gaidil, Gaddil, or Gacdkil, 
tho name of one branch of tlie descendants of the Kdtai, or, 
to use the modern form of tho word, Celts. If Gdidil, or, in 
tho modern Scottish form, Gael, bo radically connected 
with Kellai, Galatai, and Galli, these names would repre- 
sent that by which the original nation, or one of its principal 
tribes, called itself. Wo do not know tbo collectivo name 
by which tho Germans designated their neighbours. 
DielYonbach suggests that it may exist in IlaluUjastcs, a 
man’s name, wliich, as frequently happened, from a tribe 
name became an appellative, and exists now in tho modern 
German word JIdd. 

When tho Romans became first acquainted with tho 
Celts tlioro were two Gauls, — Cisalpino Gaul or Northern 
Italy, and 'rran.salpino or Greater Gaul, whieli included 
not only Franco but also Belgium, all that part of Germany 
west of tho Rhine, and Western Switzerland. Whether 
any Celtic tribes lived cirst of tho Rhino sinco tho attack 
of tho Gauls on Home, and whether tho frontier of tho 
Germans and Celts was a fixed ono within historic times 
or a constantly advancing ono, aro questions which wo 
have not space to discuss, nor, if we had, would it bo 
profitable to do so in tbo absence of any real facts to 
work upon, 'i’o tho Continental Celtic ground above 
defined we have to add the British Islands. 

Tho determination of tho limits of tho Celtic ground is 
based chiefly on linguistic evidence. Unfortunately, as 
regards tho Continental part, our material are scant, aud 
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and Guadiana, and comprehending tho greater portion of 
the modern provinces of Cuenca and Soria, tho south-west 
half of Aragon, and part of Burgos. By the Romans tho 
name was employed almost as synonymous with Hispania 
Citerior. It was a hilly and barren region, intersected 
with valleys of great fertility. Of tho chief cities tho most 
famous were Segobriga, tho capital; Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of tho poet Martial; aud Numantia, besieged ten 
years by tho Romans, and taken and destroyed by Scipio 
Afiicanus, 133 u.c, Ihe Celtiberians, as their* name < 
imports, were considered to have arisen from tho inter- 
marriage of Iberians with tho Celts that, having crossed the 
Pyrenees from Gaul, subdued and settled amongst them. 

'Tho new race thus formed were a brave and powerful 
people, ^yhoso warlike qualities, improved by conflicts with 
their neighbours and tho Carthaginians, rendered them 
formidable opponents of the Romans, whom they not un- 
frequeutly defeated, After their overthrow by Scipio, and 
their consequent alliance with their conquerors, they fre- 
quently revolted; but, ou tho assassination of their leader Ser- 
torius iu 72 b.c., they were subdued by Pompey, and from 
that time Celtiberia submitted quietly to Roman influence. 

TEBATUBE 

hence n good deal of room is left for the imagination. 

Thus it has been much discussed whether the language 
spoken iu every part of ancient Gaul was the same. Some 
have assorted that tho Belgians were Germans, and there- 
fore spoke a Teutonic tongue, aud that even tho Celtic 
dialect spoken north of the Loire diliered considerably from 
that spoken south of that river iu Aquitaine. This opinion 
was based upon a well-known passage in Caesar’s History 
oj the Gallic War, in which ho states that Gaul was divided 
into three parts which difiered among themselves in 
language, institutions, and laws. This may mean either 
that three distinct languages were spoken, or if but one 
liinguago, that there wero throe well-marked dialects. ' 

31. Roget do BeUognet has shown from a careful investiga- 
tion of all ancient authorities, and an analysis of nearly 
•100 Gaulish words gathered from ancient authors and 
inscriptions, that tho difi'eronces in question wero dialectic, 
and that, save, perhaps, iu those parts occupied by a 
Ligurian or Basque people, tho same language was spoken 
ill all Gaul. 

Community of language does not, however, necessarily CoUio 
imply community of race. People having no kiuship may etlmology 
speak tho samo language, while others nearly akiu may 
speak widely dilTeront languages. This has been found to 
have been tbo case in Gaul as- elsewbero. Ono language 
WU.S spoken by two races whieb gradually fused into one 
people — a northern, fair-haired, blue-eyed race, of tall star 
turo, lymphatic tompeniment, and elongated heads, and a 
southern race, shorter in stature and dry aud nervous in 
tompornment, having brown or black bair and eyes and 
round heads. Tho free or dominant class of Gauls belonged 
to tho former race, which was evidently an intrusive one. 

Tho inhabitants of the British Islands seem to have been 
composed of tho same two races, and to have spoken the 
samo language as those of Gaul. 

Causes of phonetic change like those which produced 
the parallel branches of tho Teutonic stem (the Germanic 
and Scandinavian tongues) and of tho Windic stem (the 
Slavonic and Lithuanic tongues) must have existed at au 
early period in tho Celtic language, for tho original stem 
has produced two branches in tho British Islands which are 
wider apart than those of tho Teutonic stem, and, according 
to Zouss, less widely sojrarated than tho two branches^ of 
tho 'VVindic stem. These branches wo shall call, following 
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ZeusSy the Irish and British branches. Each of these 
branches has again produced three dialects. The Irish 
or Goidelic dialects are — the Irish proper, the Scottish 
Gaelic, and the Manx, or dialect of the Irish spoken in the 
Isle of Man. The British dialects are — theKymraegorWelsh, 
the Cornish, and the Armoric, or language of Brittany. 
The Cornish is now extinct, having died out about the 
middle of the last century. We have included Armoric 
among British dialects on the ground that whatever may 
be its relation to old Gaulish it was intimately connected 
during the Middle Ages with the Cornish, if it be not a 
direct descendant of the language spoken by the southern 
Britons who emigrated to Brittany during the early Saxon 
wars. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such an 
article as this to point out even the principal distinctions 
between the two branches of the Celtic, but the following 
examples will perhaps enable the reader to realize their 
general character. The Irish has preserved the hard or k 
sound of c, while in British it is represented by p ; — e.g., 
Irish cethir, four, eland, posterity, crann tree, with initial 
guttural, are equal to the Welsh petguar, plant, pren ; Irish 
nach, neck, person, ma£c, son, with final guttural, and each, 
each, with initial and final c, correspond respectively with 
Welsh nep, map, and paup This change from a guttural 
to a labial, and even in some cases to a dental, is what 
Professor Curtius calls “ labialismus,” and is very marked 
in Greek as compared with Latin ; so that as respects this 
phonetic law Welsh stands to Irish in the same relation as 
Greek does to Latin. The tendency to labialism is, how- 
ever, less in Irish than in Latin, e.g., Latin septem, seven, 
Irish secht ; and perhaps even than in Sanskrit, for Irish 
drops initial p, e.g., iasg, fish, Welsh i^ysg, or changes it 
into b, e.g., Welsh peti, Irish ben. The reverse process to 
labialism even sometimes takes place in the case of borrowed 
words, e.g., Pascha, Easter, Welsh Pasg, Irish Casg; Latin 
purpura, Irish corcur. So great is the contrast in this 
respect between Irish and Welsh, that the latter labializes 
borrowed names, as in the case of the Irish Saint Cia.’au, 
who became Piaran in Wales. If Dr Windisch, Mr J. 
Khys, and some other philologists are right in thinking 
that the primitive or true p sound when not combined with 
other consonants has disappeared everywhere from all the 
Celtic languages, and that when p does appear in them, 
especially in Welsh, it is only the representative of a 
former gu, mb, or of a provected b, that is a 6 carried for- 
ward from the end of one word to the beginning of the 
next, then the distinction just dwelt upon, though very 
marked when we compare modern Welsh and Irish, did 
not exist in ancient times. But whether this be so or not 
the Irish articulation maintains a good deal of hardness 
and strength, in illustration of which we may mention that 
cn and str occur as initial sounds — the latter, which is also 
found in Sanskrit, does not exist perhaps in any other 
European language. Again, Irish, like Sanskrit, Latin, 
German, and Slavonian has preserved the sibilant s, while 
in British, as in Zend, Persian, and Greek, it has been 
generally changed into h, e.g., Irish sen, old, Welsh ken, 
Irish salann, salt, Welsh halen ; or the s when combined 
with other consonants has a prefixed y, as in Irish scarad, 
separation, Welsh yscar. As regards this change of s into 
h British also stands to Irish in the same position as 
Greek does to Latin, e.g., Latin sal, Greek rzAs. Like the 
labialism above pointed out, this change did not, however, 
constitute an ancient distinction. Irish words can also 
end in s and r, and in 71 probably derived from m. Of 
these, final s disappears first, but we have an example of 
the preservation of a final r in so common a word as 
athir, father, when it has lost the initial labial. British 
has often v or w for an m in Irish, e.g., louan, a rope. 


Irish lomaii ; huvel, low, Irish humal. All the dialects of 
the British do not do this equally ; thus Irish aiiiail, amed 
like, is auel in Cornish, and euel im Armoric, but ’mal iu 
Welsh. ■ And again the Irish preserves letters where the 
British loses them; this is especially the case with 
gutturals, e.g., Irish tech, house, Welsh ti ; Irish nocht 
night, Welsh 710s ; Irish teglech, household, Welsh teuln. 

And, lastly, Irish has preserved the declension of its nouii 
even to this day; and forms closely allied to old Indo- 
European declensions are found in Old Irish, but with 
the exception of the genitive in Cornish scarcely a trace of 
declension is to be found in British. Irish verbal forms 
are also much better preserved than the British ones 
though the latter are in a better state than the nouns. ’ 

As regards the dialects of each branch, the Irish ones Irish 
difier less from each other than do the British dialects, dialects 
Irish proper and Scottish Gaelic are practically the same 
language, and do not difier greatly more than the dialect 
of English spoken in the Scotch Lowlands does from 
common English. Such differences as do exist indicate the 
modern origin of the Scottish Gaelic. Among those 
differences the following svill bear out this opinion. In the 
genitive plural the initial consonant is not modified, or, as 
Irish grammarians say, does not suffer ellipsis in Gaelic as it 
does in Irish. Thus a Highlander says 7ian cos, of the feet, 
where an Irishman would say 7ia g-cos ; the former would, 
however, use nain before a labial, as e.g,, 71 am /ear, of the 
men. Again the -possessive pronouns ar, our, bimr, your, 
do not cause ellipsis in Gaelic as in Irish, e.g., ar buachaill, 
our boy, l[\s\xar77v-buachuill ; bhurcosa, of your feet, Irish 
bharg-cosa. Again there is the frequent ending of the nomi- 
native ijlural in Gaelic in an, as iu slatan, rods, a pecu- 
liarity which it shares with ilanx and Welsh, and probably 
derives from British ; writing the personal ending -aire, or 
-oir as -air in Gaelic, e.g., sealgair, a huntsman, for seal- 
gaire, and the personal ending -aidh as -aiche or -iclie, e.g., 
coisiche for coisidhe, a footman ; writing the Irish termina- 
tion -ugadh in progressive active nouns as -uchadh, e.g., 
gi-adhacluidh for gi'adhughadh ; waiting the passive parti- 
ciple always hard instead of softening it under certain 
circumstances, as iu Irish, e.g., ta, tha ; te, the. Among 
the less marked differences we may point out the use of the 
negative cha in Gaelic for the modern Irish 7ii and old 
7iocha, the more frequent use of the auxiliary verb Id in 
conjugation, and the absence of f in the future indicative 
and in subjunctive in Gaelic. Manx differs from Irish 
much more than Gaelic ; but the dissimilarity is not nearly 
so great as at first sight it appears to be, owing to a kind 
of phonetic spelling having been adopted in Manx through 
which the radical letters have often been lost. Manx has 
been much corrupted, too, in consequence of the connection 
between Ireland and the Isle of Man having been cut off' 
by the Norse conquest, and also by its having been under 
the dominion of Wales for some time ; add to which that 
it never received literary cultivation. The chief differences 
are in orthography, — the ending of the nominative plural in 
n already alluded to, the dropping of a final vowml, the 
substitution of d for g, and ott or c for g in the middle or 
end of words, tkc. 

Of the British dialects Cornish and Armoric resemble British 
each other more than either of them does* Welsh. Thisdi®*^ 
resemblance is, however, not as great as that of the Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic, but perhaps as close as that between 
Spanish and Portuguese, especially if the later borrowings 
from English and French be excluded. As to the words 
borrowed by the Cornish from French, which are much ‘ 
more numerous than those taken from English, it is inter- 
esting in connection wuth the history of romance to note 
that many are borrowed directly from Provengal.^ The 
difference between Welsh and Cornish and Armoric is con- 
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siderable; Mr Edwin Norris thought it to bo ao great as 
that between French and Spanish. Besides the difference 
in their vocabularies, which is, of course, largely due to the 
great number of words borrowed by the southern British 
dialects, especially by Cornish, we may mention the 
following points in which Cornish differs from Welsh, and 
these -will serve to indicate the general character of the 
difference between the latter and the southern dialects as a 
whole : — the retention in Cornish of an initial s combined 
with other consonants without prefcing y, e.//., scot, scod, 
spyiijt, which in Welsh are weakened to ys(jol, ysgwydd, 
and ysprydd ; the diphthongation of vowels in Welsh in 
cases where Cornish preserves the strong vowel, e.g., 
Cornish iron, iom, scouth, which are in Welsh tru>yn,twy7n, 
and ysgwyd ; the better preservation of consonants in the 
middle of words in Cornish than in Welsh, e.g., Cornish 
hanter, steren, valtovat, cantcuil, which have been reduced in 
Welsh to JtMnner, seren, gwullaiuiad, eanyll ; and lastly the 
preservation in Cornish of a genitive case in complete con- 
formity with the Irish. 

The question naturally suggests itself here, when did 
the original Celtic stem divide into the two branches 
described 1 and again, when did each of those branches 
produce their dialects ? The late Mr Edwin Norris was 
of opinion that the separation took place after the arrival of 
the primitive stock in the British Islands. This opinion 
appears to be in entire conformity with all the facts of the 
case, ethnological, linguistic, and historical. We have 
already indicated that the Scottish Gaelic is an essentially 
modern dialect, which has an existence of only a few 
centuries. It is probable that pure Irish was spoken in 
the Isle of Man in the 6th and 7th centuries, that is, Irish 
exhibiting no greater dialectic variety than existed at the 
same period between any two provinces of Ireland itself, 
so that the Manx dialect must have grown up since then. 
Of the two branches the Irish is the most archaic, that is 
it has preserved more of the characteristics of the original 
stem. Among the British dialects the most archaic, that 
is, the one which best represents the British branch,, is 
Cornish, which is the descendant of the speech of the un- 
Eomanized Britons of England. This was also the opinion 
of Mr Norris, who held that the older the Welsh the more 
closely . would it approximate to Cornish. It is indeed 
probable that the Welsh dialect originated in the 5th and 
Gth centuries, when the conquests of the Saxons began to 
isolate Wales from the other British-speaking people. The 
separation of Cornish and Armoric is still more recent, a 
fact which supports the stoiy of the emigration of Britons 
to Armorica, and of long-continued intercourse during the 
early Middle Ages. 

If the preceding view of the origin of the two branches 
of Celtic and their respective dialects be correct, it disposes 
once for all of a very vexed question, namely, did old 
Gaulish belong to the Irish or to the British type, or, to 
put it more correctly, to which of those types would the 
dialects belong which would have grown up in Franco if 
Gaulish had not been suppressed by Latin 1 The usual 
view has been that the Gaulish belonged to the same typo 
as the British. Grimm’s attempt to prove that the medical 
incantations contained in the book of Marcellus of Bor- 
deaux, a physician of the. 4th century, were Celtic of the 
Irish typo led to a modification of this view. Amdddo 
Thierry assumed that the Gauls proper spoke a dialect of 
the Irish type, while the Belgm and the Gauls or Galatians 
of Asia hlinor spoke Cymric or British. Such a view 
implies that Irish and British had already grown out of 
the original stem before the advent of the Celtic people 
in the British Islands and Gaul; and further that two 
distinct waves of Celts had come into Western Europe, 
the first or oldest being the Goidelic or Irish, and the 
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second the Cymric or British. Edward Lhuyd, the father 
of Celtic philology, long ago suggested an hypothesis of this 
kind as an explanation of the occurrence of geographical 
names in Britain which appeared to him to bo°Goidelic 
rather than Cymric. Zeuss threw the weight of his great 
authority into the scale in favour of the kinship of the old 
Gaulish and Cymric. The grounds on which ho based his 
opinion have since, however, been altogether explained away, 
or their force much weakened, especially since the investiga- 
tions of Gluck and Roget de Belloguet on the Gaulish voca- 
bu^ry which has been collected from classic authors and in- 
scriptions, and the increased knowledge of the Celtic dialects, 
the study of which Zeuss himself so powerfully promoted. 

Medireval lri.sh and Welsh manuscripts contain an Irish ethnic 
extensive body of legendary ethnology, which in the case of traditions, 
the Irish legends has been even fitted with a complete 
chronology. Setting aside the more fabulous parts of the 
Irish legends which refer to colonists who arrived a short 
time before and after the deluge, we find four successive 
colonies mentioned in the following order ; — Nemedians, 

Firbolgs, 'fuatha Bo Danann, and Milesians. The 
N'emediani are said to have occupied the country during 
only two hundred years, when the greater part of them 
went away in three separate bodies, owing to the harassing 
attacks made upon them, and their final overthrow, by a 
! people who appear in Irish legends as sea-rovers, called 
Pomorians. One body took refuge in Britain, another ' 
wont to Thrace, and the third into the north of Europe. 

The Thracian party became the ancestors of the second 
colonizing race, the Firbolgs. The Nemedians who went to 
the north of Europe appear afterwards as the 'IhiutJui B& 

Banann; those who went into Britain became the Britons, 
According to this legend three of the early tribes which 
peopled Ireland were of the same race with the Britons. 

The fourth and latest of the Irish races, the Milesians, or 
followers of Miled, are also connected with the others in the 
genealogies to be found in Irish manuscripts, but the rela- 
tionship is much more distant than that which is represented 
to have existed between the other races. All Irish accounts 
of the early races inhabiting Ireland agree in bringing Miled 
from the north of Spain ; but in the early times when the 
Iri.sh ethnic stories received their present shape, the majority 
of people, not alone in Ireland, but everywhere, had very 
imperfect notions of geography, and often applied the few 
geographical names which had reached their ears by pure 
hazard, and generally without having more than the vaguest , 
notions of the places they referred to. A perusal of Irish 
and, wo may add, of Welsh poems and tales will bear out 
what is here stated. Spain in the Milesian story probably 
means no more than that the Milesians, whoever they were, 
came from a distance, and not from neighbouring countries 
with which the early Irish had intercourse. Ethnic tradi- 
tions as a rule do not add much to our knowledge, but it 
is always dangerous to ignore them altogether because they 
must necessarily contain some truth. Of all the Irish 
traditions of this class those only seem to possess real 
importance which relate to the mysterious people called 
the Tuatlta Be Banann. This name appears to mean the 
tribes of Be and Ana; and as B& is God, and Ana is called 
the mother of the Irish gods, these supposed invading 
tribes are only the deities in a system of mythology which 
has yet to bo unravelled. 

All these deities descend from a common ancestor, the Irish 
Alldai, or All-God, and appear to form two lines -the mythology. 
Trebair and the Acs Side, probably analogous to the 
Teutonic Yanir and jEsir. The close resemblance between 
the Irish and Norse words Aes and jEsir can hardly be 
accidental. The former signifies a people; the latter is 
connected with the Norse ans and the Anglo-Sbaxon Os, 

God, which occurs in many men’s names. The Std, was 
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the heavenly fort of the Aes Side, .as Asgard was of the 
^sir. The Mna Sidhe, women of the Sidh, or in th&- 
singular Bean Sidhe (pronounced Banshee) of modern fairy 
mythology, represent the goddesses of the Aes Side. As 
in other mythologies, the same deity was -endowed with 
different attributes and received different appellatives. 
The mediaeval genealogists who looked upon the Tuatha 
De Danami as a real human race, thought it necessary to 
provide a place in the genealogies which they invented for 
every different- name, and so added confusion to what was 
before obscure enough. 

I 

As some of those deities occupy a place in Celtic romance, we 
shall venture to say a few words about some of them, though at the 
risk of making one out of several distinct deities, and of making 
several out of one. In a subject of inquiry which has been hitherto 
almost entirely uncultivated, and all but unknown, this is nearly 
inevitable ; but a few mistakes, should we make them, will ,not seri- 
ously interfere with the object wo have in view. One of the chief 
deities of the Irish pantheon was Ogma, surnamed Ch-iainaincch, 
“of the sun-like face,” son of Eladan, or Elalhan, that is, of 
knowledge. Ogma had other appellatives, the most important 
being Dagda, Delbaith Eana or Tuirejin Eicrcnn, and Ocrmait “ of 
the honey-mouth,” though the last sometimes appears as the son of 
the Dagda. Under the last appellative his wife is Ana, the mother 
of the gods, or the M6r Digit, or M6r Rigan also known by the appella- 
tives of Badh and Madia. As the latter, she was the mother of 
Aed (fire), who is probably the Aed Maior of Welsh legends, father of 
Prydain, the first legendary king of Britain, whence the name Ynys 
Pnjdain, or the Island of Prydain, and the real origin of the mythi- 
cal Hu of the mediaeval bards. The Dagda had another son, whose 
name Aengus, ortheJ/hc Og, a celebrated personage of early 
Irish legend, and an equally celebrated daughter, Brigit, the god- 
dess of wisdom and judgment. Under the appellative of Delbaith 
Dana or Tuirenn Bicrenn (who is represented as the son of Ogma, 
and not that personage himself), Ogma has two wives. Ana, under 
that name, and of her other two appellatives, and Emmas, who is 
represented as the mother of the first-named wife ; Ana, under her 
various names, is therefore at once the daughter and wife of Del- 
baith. Ana’s sons hy Delbaith are Brian, ludwAr, and ludiarba, who 
are called the gods of Ana, and hence she is called the mother of 
the gods. They are the same as the sons of Ocrmait “ of the honey- 
mouth, ” already mentioned as being an appellative of Ogma himself, 
or his son under that of the Dagda. These sons are Seithoir or 
Mac Cnill, a sea-god, Tdthoir or Mao Cccht, the ruler of the sky 
and heavenly bodies, to whom the plough was sacred, and 
Ceithoir or Mac Grcinc (son of the earth), the god of the earth. 
Their mother was the Etain of Irish legend ; and as she was the wife 
of under that name, it proves that Ocrmait “of the honey- 
mouth” was only an appellative for the latter, and not his son, 
under his appellative the Dagda. The wives of the three gods above 
mentioned were Banba, Fotla, and Eire, names under which Ire- 
land was personified. Elcmair was either a son of Ogma as Delbaith, 
or more probably his brother, and was the same as Tadc Mor, Orbsen, 
and Lir (the sea). Under the last-named appellative he w-as god of 
the sea, and is especially interesting, for in him we have the original 
of Shakespeare’s King Lear, and the father of Manandan of Irish 
and Welsh romauce. It is probable that Zer was the same as Mac 
Ouill, the sea-god above mentioned. There was also a god of war, 
Meit (battle), w'hose son A’serjf (slaughter) was the father of Diancecht 
Dia na-cecht), the god of the powers (of healing), of Goibniu, the 
smith, and of other impersonations of the Arts. The god of heal- 
ing had a son Oian or Oonn (valour), who is also known under 
other appellatives, such as Scalbalb, and is sometimes confounded 
with his wife Ethlenn or Ethne (skill). His daughters were Airmed, 
the goddess of physic, and Etain, the wife of Ogma, above mentioned. 
EtMcnn’a son Lug is a prominent figure in Celtic romance, and was 
known also by the names of Lng Ldmfada, or Lug “the long- 
armed,” An, and the &i6 yZda?inc7i., or pillar of many arts. Abhcan, 
the grandson of Ethlenn and Oonn, was god of music. Oonn, under 
his appellative of Scalbalb, is also made one of the sons of Echaul 
Oarb, son of Breas (power), personages who fill prominent p.arts in 
Irish story. Among the other sons of Echaid we must mention 
Badb Derg, the chief of the Side of Munster, and Uillind Faebar 
Derg, who kills Manandan Mac Lir in a legend. The deities related 
to Conn or Oian, husb.and of Ethlenn, and his son Lug are called the 
Acs Trebair, while those related to the Dagda or Ogma are the 
Acs Side of story. The rivo tribes appear in contention or warfare, 
but, nevertheless, occasionally associated and intermarry, like the 
Teutonic Vdnir and ASsir ; thus Etain, the daughter of the god of 
healing, w.as the wife of the Dagda, and Ocrmait “ of the honey- 
mouth and Fea and Demand, the goddess of war, the wives of 
Xcit or Xcid, the god of war, were the daughters of Elcmair (great 
evil), known also as 


Before leaving the subject of the early races of Ireland The 
we shall say a few words upon a people incidentally men- ^'omoriaas. 
tioned above, the Fomorians. In Irish legends they appear 
as sea-rovers who only occasionally visited the coasts 
pillaged and oppressed the people by levying tribute or 
rather holding the inhabitants to ransom. One of the 
principal battles of Irish legendary history is supposed to 
have been fought between ,the Ihiatha Be Banann, and 
the Fomorians. Even did we not know, as in this instance 
we do, that one of the contending races w'as mythical we 
should naturally be inclined to regard such ethnic quarrels 
as imaginary, unless where we had unquestionable physical 
evidence of the occurrence of the struggle. On the other 
hand, in the case of mythologies which reach us, not as 
the recorded living belief of a people, but as the traditions 
of a prehistoric time, clothing real personages, who lived 
just at the close of. that period, in what we might call the 
twilight of the historic period, and around whom as lay 
figures gather and assume definite shape fragments of old 
beliefs, we should always expect to find some nucleus of 
fact in legends relating to such ethnic wars. That the 
Fomorianand Tuatha Be Banann contests are mythological 
there can be no doubt, but the kernel of fact around 
which the myths have gathered is the contests of the Irish 
and the Eomans; in other words we believe the Fomorians 
to have been the Eomans. The latter never made any 
settlements in Ireland, but there can be no doubt that they 
kept a few galleys in the western ports of Britain to pro- 
tect the country from the hostile incursions of the Irish 
or Scots, and that they often chased these into Irish ports, 
and forced them to pay ransom. The accounts of the 
Fomorians in Irish story are just in accordance with this 
view, .which can be supported by other evidence, into 
which, however, we cannot enter here. 

The Welsh or Cymric ethnic traditions are not so ela- tVelsh 
borate as the Irish, nor do they in their present form bear the etlmic 
same appearance of antiquity about them. According to tr^'hUoBs. 
the Triads, a peculiar kind of literature to which we shall 
return hereafter, four classes of tribes entered Britain — the 
social, the refuge-seeking, the invading, and the treacherous 
tribes. The social tribes, of which there must have been 
three to make a triad, were the Cymry, the Lloegmys, and 
the Brython, who were all of the same race and closely 
related. The Cymry like the Irish Firbolgs came from 
the summer land called Befrohani or Greece, or to speak 
as precisely as the Triads, from “ wdiere is now Constanti- 
nople, by w'ay of the Hazy Sea,” or German Ocean. The 
Lloegnoys, or Loegrians, came from the land of Gurngicyii, 
not Gascony, however, but the country of the Veneti, 
about the mouth of the Loire, between whom and the 
Britons there appears to have been much intercourse in the 
time of Ccesai'. The Brython or Britons came from 
Llydaw, that is ■ Armorica, or rather that part of France 
which lies between the Seine and the English Channel, and 
which, therefore, included Normandy as well as Brittany. 

The refuge-seeking tribes were the Celyddon in y Gogled, 
the Gwyddel in Alba, and the men of Galedin. Y Gogkd 
was apparently a general term among early Welsh writers 
for all the country between the Eibble and the Clyde 
inhabited by Britons; but it probably had a more 
restricted meaning, of which we shall speak presently. 

The Celyddon can hardly be other, at least iii name, than 
the Caledonians, and were probably a Pictish tribe which 
had settled in the great forest district amidst the British 
people of the Scotch Lowlands, The Giuyddel of Albd 
were the Piets, and as the name Givyddcl implies, they 
were Gaelic. Gwyddel is the Welsh form of the old Irish 
GSidil, or in its modified later form Gaeidhil, or phoneti- 
cally Gael. The men of Galedin, the present Galloway 
(Wigtown and Kirkcudbright), were part of the tribe 
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known in Ireland as Ci'uitne, that is Piets, and only differed 
from the Gioyddel or Piets of Alba, in having come into 
Galloway from Ireland. The three invading tribes were 
the Coraiiiaid, the Gioyddel Ffichti, and the Saeson or 
Saxons. The Coraniaid are said to have come from “ the 
laud of Pioyl, and they could not be driven out,” but 
' dwelt about the River Humber and the shore of the North 

Sea. If these be the same as the people known to the 
Romans as the Coritani, they were probably Piets of the 
same tribe as the Irish Piets, for there can be no doubt 
that Cridtne and Coritani are the same word. The 
Gwyddel Ffichti or Irish Piets who came to Alba by the 
Sea of Llychlyn (Norway), that is the North Sea, were 
doubtless a branch of the same Piets who settled about 
the Humber, in Galloway, and in Ireland. The three 
treacherous tribes were the Gwyddel Goch or Red Gdidil, 
or Gael from Ireland, the men of Llychlyn or Norsemen, 
and the Saeson or Saxons. The Triads expressly tell us 
that the Gymry, the Lloegrwys, and the Brython were of 
the same ■ stock. The different tribes of the Gwyddel or 
Gael, including the Goraniaid, were simply part of the same 
people who inhabited Ireland. We therefore assume with 
Jlr W. F. Skene that the Piets and Gael were the same 
people. 

Ethnic It thus appears that all the Celtic inhabitants of the 
character British Islands consisted of two branches, which though 
people'^' originally the same people had branched off' from each 
other in language and in other ways, producing the two 
classes of Celtic dialects, the Goidelic or Irish and the ; 
British, as we have above pointed out. But while we agree 
with il. de Belloguet that the Gauls were one in race 
and language, and, moreover, believe that the people who 
inhabited the British Islands were the same as those of 
Gaul, and that the divergence which wo now observe j 
between the Goidelic and British dialects first took place 
after their arrival, there seems no reason to doubt that the i 
Celtic population flowed into these islands in two streams, | 
one from the neighbouring Gaul, and one from some country | 
east of Gaul by way of the North Sea, — the Goretani, the i 
Gioyddel Fjichli from about the Forth, the Irish Cruitne, \ 
and the Scots forming part of the latter stream, and, if our 
conjecture be correct, the latest comers, a view in harmony 
with ethnic traditions, but differing from the ordinary 
opinion that the so-called Gymry came long after the 
Goidil, and drove them westward, they themselves being in 
turn pu-shedin the same direction by the incoming Saxons. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject of the 
ethnology of the early races of the British Islands through 
the conflicts and displacements of races which took place 
between the landing of Cajsar and the final retirement of 
the Romans in the 5th century. But as this is not 
absolutely necessary for the illustration of a literature which 
only dates from the latter event, we shall content ourselves 
with giving a sketch of the ethnic distribution of the people 
of Britain resulting from the conflicts and displacements 
referred to as it existed in the beginning of the 6th century, 
when we are on sure ground in the history and literature 
of Ireland at least. Without such a preliminary sketch 
much that we shall have to say of great importance in the 
history of Celtic literature v/ould be unintelligible. 

Ethnic dis- In the end of the 5 th and beginning of the 6th centuries 
tribution external invasions had ceased, and the different races had 
of British jnto separate states, and commenced a struggle for 

pqpu a ion. jjjjjgj.gj.y_ j,j England the Saxons (using that term as a 
collective name for Saxons proper, Frisians, Angles, and 
Jutes) held possession of the southern and eastern coast 
from Dorsetshire to the Humber — the Angles chiefly occupy- 
ing what is now Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln — and were 
gradually making themselves masters of Central England 
towards the Severn, and were even penetrating northwards 
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between the vale of the Ouse and the Pennine Chain into 
what is now the West Riding of Yorkshire. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
south-eastern coast, where the continuous arrival of fresh 
bands of Saxons had driven away the British inhabitants, 
and of the district about the Humber where in like manner 
the fresh bands of Angles continually coming must have 
done the same, we are not to assume, as is usually done, 
that the former British inhabitants, called by the Welsh 
Lloegrwys or Loegrians, had aU been exterminated, or 
driven away. On the contrary as the Saxons advanced 
inwards and the external invasion practically ceased, at 
increasing proportion of Britons must have been left. 
The new comers merely dispossessed the -British ruling 
families, as the Norsemen did in Normandy, and as 
happened afterwards in Ireland, and left the bulk of the 
peasants. This was unquestionably the case in Central 
and Western England, and in Deira and Beriiicia, the 
present counties of York, Northumberland, Durham, and 
the eastern Lowlands of Scotland. Cornwall and Devon 
were independent British kingdoms. What the Saxons had 
done on the southern and eastern coast the Irish did on 
the west. We cannot enter here into the question of when 
the Irish occupation of Western England commenced, or 
ho\v long it lasted j there is no doubt, however, now that 
in the 5th century they occupied a considerable part of 
Gwynned, or that part of North Wales now forming 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Denbigh, and Flintshire ; 
and Demetia, or that part of South Wales now forming 
Cardigan, Pembroke, and Carmarthen, or in other words, 
the north and west coast of Wales. But while the Saxons 
.were gradually displacing the British rqle in the east, the 
Britons were gradually dispossessing the Irish in the west. 
The leaders of these Britons were the descendants of a 
certain Gunedda, reputed to have been a Gwyddel or 
Piet of the east of Scotland. Another Gwyddel, but 
probably one from Ireland, who like Gunedda was said 
to have married a British wife, Brychan, has given his name 
to Brecon or Brecknockshire. Brychan may, however, 
have been only the eponymous ancestor of the Goidelic 
families of Brecon. 

The west of Britain from the Dee to the Clyde, with 
the exception of Galloway, was occupied by independent 
British tribes, apparently confederated for purposes of war. 
On the eastern side between the Humber and the Tyne 
was Dyfer or Deira, also British at this period ; and 
north of Deira, was Bryneich or Bernicia, which extended 
to the Forth. These two states probably formed in the 
beginning of the 6th century part of a confederation of 
Cumbrian states. But in the course of that century they 
seem to have been gradually converted into Anglian states 
ivithout any serious displacement of pojmlation, or even 
of ruling families. On the shore of the Firth of Forth 
w'as a district called in Welsh Guotodin, the eastern part 
of which about the Pentland Hills was called Manau 
Guotodin, and was occupied by a tribe of Goidelic or Irish 
Piets, who, there is reason to believe, had also settlements 
in other parts of Bryneich along the east coast. It was 
from this tribe that Gunedda, if, as is probable, he was not 
an eponymous ancestor, had sprung. The remainder of 
Guotodin, between the Lammermoor Hills and the sea, 
seems to have been also at least partially occupied by 
another foreign people, most probably Frisians. On the 
western side, in what is now Argyllshire, north of the Clyde, 
a settlement of Scots, who had gradually leaked in there 
from the opposite coast of Ireland, had been fornaed, and 
had become organized into a distinct state which was 
ultimately destined to absorb the whole of Scotland, and 
give it its present name. The remainder of the country 
oorth of the Forth and Clyde was occupied by the Piets, 
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properly so called, a Goidelic people closely akin to, indeed 
almost identical with, the Irish. In Galloway was another 
branch of Piets, called Gwyddel Fjichti by the Welsh, 
that is, Goidelic or Irish Piets, part of the Gruitne who 
leaked over from Ireland like the Sects. 

' In the beginning of the 6th century the Eomanized 

Britons were giving way everywhere before the Teutonic 
tribes, and the only independent territory which they 
appear to have held comprised — (1) The Damnonian 
kingdom of Devon and Cornwall ; (2) the part of Eastern 
Wales now forming Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire, 
v/hich later formed the principality or lordship of Powys, 
and perhaps even yet all the land to the Severn, that is, 
Herefordshire and Shropshire i (3) Cumbria, that is, all 
the land from the Ribble to the Solway west of the Pennine 
chain, and all the Lowlands of Scotland to the Roman 
Wall, save Galloway, and Guotodin, or Linlithgow (includ- 
ing part of Stirlingshire), Edinburgh, and Haddingtonshire ; 
(4r) Brysieich, Bernicia, that is, Berwickshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland j (5) Dyfr, or Deira, that is, Yorkshirn 
The ancient dioceses of Scotland, even as they existed in 
the 13th century, seem to mark out very well the ethnic 
condition of the Lowlands in the early part of the 6th 
century. The diocese of Galloway included the territory of 
the Irish Piets ; the diocese of Lothian, which had three 
rural deaneries — (1) Linlithgow, or Manau Guotodin 
(comprising the shire of that name, part of Stirlinghshire, 
and the most of Edinburgh), occupied by the Brithwyr, a 
mixed race of Piets and Britons, according to Mr Skene ; 
(2) Haddington and the remainder of Edinburgh, that is, 
Guotodin, in which, as we have said, there was an early 
settlement of Frisians, or Angles ; and (3) Merse, that is, 
Berwick. The continued existence of a Goidelic or Pictish 
population on the south side of the Firth of Forth, even 
in Berwickshire, down to as late as the 8th century at 
least, seems to be shown by the existence there of churches 
belonging to the ancient diocese of Dunkeld. In the 
13th century they formed a separate deanery of that 
diocese, which appears to have corresponded with the 
Goidebc population of Guotodin. Prydain; the Cymric 
or true British country of the Lowlands, was consequently 
conterminous with the diocese of Glasgow, comprising the 
five rural deaneries of Glasgow proper — Rutherglen, Len- 
nox, Lanark, Kyle and Cunuinghame, and Garrick ; and 
the four deaneries of the archdeaconry of Teviotsdale, — 
Teviotsdale, Peebles, Nithsdale, and Annandals. This was 
the region called y Gogled, though it is probable that this 
term was applied to the whole of the independent British 
territory, that is, Cambria as well as Prydain proper ; 
but whatever was its extent, y Gogled was the cradle of 
the language and literature of Wales. It was the country 
of its prehistoric poets Aneurin and Llywarch Hen, and 
of the seer Merlin, whose fame was so great in the Middle 
Ages, and who is also reckoned among the early poets of 
the Welsh. 

To complete this ethnic picture of Britain at the dawn 
of Celtic literature it would be necessary to give a sketch 
of the political and social state of the various Celtic tribes, 
so far as we could directly or by induction ascertain it. 
But as the articles Bkehox Law and Class give perhaps 
enough of this kind of information for the purpose we have 
in view, we refer the readers to those articles. 

ThoDraids. In the earlier stages of tribal organization among the 
Aryans and other races, the chief was priest as well as 
king. But the Celts appear to have already passed into 
a higher political stage before they came within the light 
of history, and to have established a distinct priesthood 
known to us as that of the Druids. Greek and Roman 
writers give us very little information on this subject, and 
the early Welsh records and poetry none at all. Modern 


Welsh writers have, however, made up for this want in 
their genuine literature by inventing an elaborate Druidical 
system of religion and philosophy, which, they pretend 
survived the introduction of Christianity, and was secretlv 
upheld by the Welsh bards in the Middle Ages. This neo- 
Druidic imposture has found numerous adherents, and has 
been supported with a good deal of misspent learning by 
several persons of considerable talent. It would be a waste 
of time to say anything further on the subject here. In 
Irish poems and tales Druids, and other organized learned 
classes, are frequently mentioned. From an analysis of 
these, and aided by whatever light the classical writers 
throw on the Druidism of Gaul and Britain, rve may make 
the following induction as to their position and organization 
in Ireland, where they cannot have been very different 
from what they were in other Celtic countries. There are 
no definite accounts of the religious rites practised by the 
pagan Irish, but there are several allusions, which, though 
vague, plainly show that such rites e.xisted, and that it was 
one of the functions of the Druids to perform them. The 
Druids also invoked the divinities in favour of their friends 
and against their enemies, and for this purpose they made 
incantations upon a mound or elevated ground near the field 
of battle. They determined, by auguries from the heavenly 
bodies, clouds, wind, smoke, the flight of birds, and other 
phenomena, the propitious and uupropitious times for fight- 
ing a battle, or doing any other important action. They 
announced the Gaesa or things which it would be unlucky 
for a chief or a tribe to do, foretold future events, practised 
incantations of various kinds, kept events in remembrance, 
and were, in a word, the depositaries of such knowledge as 
was possessed in Ireland at the time. Many of these 
functions belong equally to the persons usually called poets, 
and among the qualifications of the higher grade of the latter 
was a knowledge of certain kinds of incantation, some of 
which involved many pagan rites, the practice of which we 
find distinctly ascribed to Druids. That the latter were 
therefore only a higher degree of the order of poets seems 
certain. As such they naturally performed or superintended 
all the higher pagan rites, and hence the whole order, of 
which they were the highest representatives, were called 
Druids. After the introduction of Christianity the hieratic 
functions of the Druids ceased, and the term Druid, which 
had been the special appellative of the poets who performed 
those functions, gradually fell into desuetude. But the 
order of which they were the highest exponents did not 
disappear as it did in Gaul ; there its lay functions were 
swept away by Roman law, whereas in Ireland they 
acquired new vigour. In pagan times the poets enjoyed 
great power and many priv^eges, both of which they are 
said to have abused to such an extent that it was proposed 
to banish them altogether out of Ireland. Through the 
intercession of the mythical king of Ulster, Concliobar Jdac 
Fessa, this, we are told, was not done ; their number was, 
however, diminished, and their power and privileges 
curtailed. Among other changes said to have beeu then 
effected was that of depriving the poets of the functions of 
judge, which they had hitherto performed. This legend 
indicates the existence at some period immediately preced- 
ing the introduction of Christianity of a struggle between 
the lay and the spiritual power, in which the former were 
to some extent successful The struggle continued even 
into Christian times, for in the 6th century it was again 
proposed to banish them, but on this occasion they were 
protected by St Columcille, not, however, without a further 
diminution of their number and loss of power. 

The organization of the learned classes, as we find it 
described in Irish manuscripts, is no doubt to be referred 
to the Dal or parliament holden at Druimeeta about the 
year 575, at which were present the king of the Dalriadio 
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or Scotic kingdom, the paramount king of Ireland, and 
many sub-reguli, and prominent above all St Columcill(5. 
According to this organization there were three grades or 
orders, — the Gradh Ecna, the G^'adh Fene, and the Gradh 
Fili.^ Ecna, wisdom, meant general as distinguished from 
special professional knowledge. A graduate of Ecna was 
called a Sai, sage, but there appear to have been several 
degrees of the title, the highest of which was the Ollamh Sai, 
sometimes called also the Rosai, or very sage, or Sai ieitre, 
lettered sage, Ollamh (pron. Ollave), wo may remark, was 
the title of the highest degree in any profession. An Ollamh 
Sai had the rank and was entitled to the retinue of a Riy 
Tuatha, or tribe king. All questions between the different 
tribes, the interpretation of the laws, the succession to 
chieftainships, and similar questions were decided by them. 
They were the genealogists or historians of the chiefs or 
kings. In pagan times the Gradh Ecna, which was only a 
branch of the order, call it which we will, of Druids or 
poets, was probably the highest, judging by the dignity and 
privilege of its Ollamh, and consequently the one whose 
members were specially called Druids. If this view bo 
correct, it was to this branch that the functions of judge 
originally .belonged. IVhen the right of judgment passed 
from the Druids into the hands of the Rig, or chief, the 
latter no doubt acted as judge himself, or appointed some 
one to fill his place. This judge was called a Breilheam, or 
as he is called from the pronunciation of the modern form 
of the word, a Erehon, and was always in early times a 
Sai, for Fenechas, or law, formed part of tlio knowledge 
comprised under the terra Ecna, a fact which strongly 
supports the view above expressed, that the Sai was the 
successor of the Druid. In time the practice of law grew 
into a distinct profession, and every Breilheam of the higher 
class, that is every one who was a Sai, kept a kind of law 
school. Thus arose the Gradh Fcne, or lawyers. One of 
the causes which no doubt helped to separate the study of 
Fenechas, or law, from the general study of Ecna, or wisdom, 
was the rise of schools in connection with religious 
establishments. 

The class of persons whom we have above designated 
as poets were called File in Irish, and their art Filidecht. 
The latter is usually translated poetry, but it was rather 
vaticination in which they used verse. The Fili truly 
represents the Oudrets, or vates, who formed one of the 
orders of Druids, mentioned by Strabo. Some of the 
forms of incantation practised by the Fili are described in 
Irish manuscripts, and, as wo have stated above, are attri- 
buted to the Druid as well as to the Fili. Those which in- 
volved pagan rites, and which were consequently forbidden 
by St Patrick, fell into desuetude with the name Druid ; 
but simple incantations by rhymes continued to bo practised 
in Christian times. One of these, the Glam Dichinn, or 
an incantation of satirical verses accompanied by certain 
ceremonies, which was believed to bo capable of rais- 
ing blisters on the face, was much used, and supplies, 
perhaps, one reason of the great sensitiveness of Celts to 
satire. The Fili appears to have been distinguished in 
early times by some kind of tonsure, the exact nature of 
which wo do not understand. Perhaps it was the same as 
that afterwards used by the Christian priests, which 
was one of the causes of difference between the early Irish 
Church and the Pioman Church. It is at all events worthy 
of remark that the Irish priests were reproached with having 
tho tonsure of Simon Magus, who in those times was the 
representative of all magicians or others who practised 
necromancy or vaticination. There were several degrees 
of the order of Fili, tho highe-s'l being tho Ollamh Fili, as 
we have already pointed out. A Fili of tliis rank was 
entitled to keep, that is, to have supported for him, a grey- 
hound, a beagle, four stallions, two mares, and their foals 
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the maintenance of tho horses, being we are told, at tho 
expense of the church. The king fostered the Ollamh’ s 
sons as if they were his own; and tho queen was bound 
to give dowries to his daughters. In return for all these 
emoluments and privileges tho Fili, or poet, was bound to 
furnish a panegyric of the prince annually. In fact the 
chief function of tho Fili when he became a mere poet was 
to eulogize tho chief, and the chief’s family and ancestors. 

The designation, given to the Gaulish bards, of parasites 
who attended the Gaulish warriors on military expeditions 
to celebrate their praise, by Posidonius the Rhodian Stoic, 
who visited Gaul about 100 b.c., applies with equal truth 
to tho Irish Fili. The flattery was not given without 
hope of reward, however. In the glossary attributed to 
Cormac, who was at the same time king and bishop at 
Cashel in the 9th century, which is at least as old as 
the 10th century, we are told that the reason why the 
second de^ee of Fili was called an Anruth was because 
of “ the rich stream (Sruth) of beautiful praise which flows 
from him, and the stream of treasures which flows to him 
in return.” This was exactly the sentiment of the Gaulish 
bard who in eulogizing tho magnificence of Bituitus the 
A.vernian chief said, “From the track of his chariot- 
wheels sprang gold and blessings to mortals.” An Ollamh, 
or as we might call him a doctor, in Filidecht was entitled 
to have a certain number of scholars who formed his retinue 
when he went abroad. One of his privileges was to make a 
circuit at certain times, the extent of which depended upon 
his rank. When, for instance, an Ollamh Fili became 
chief poet, and was invested with the Tugen, or cloak 
trimmed with white feathers, the symbol of his office, ho 
might make a circuit of Ireland. During his circuit the 
Ollamh Fili was entitled to maintenance and protection 
for a certaiij time, not only for himself but for his legal 
retinue, and their horses and dogs also. They could not, 
however, remain beyond the fixed legal time without special 
invitation. A Fili, or indeed any of the recognized learned 
professions, could not claim hospitality as a right from any 
one below a certain rank, which was measured by his own. 

The bards who recited poems and stories formed at first a 
distinct branch from the Fili. According as the true 
Filidecht fell into desuetude, and tho Fili became simply a 
2 )oet, the two orders practically coalesced, and tho names 
Fili and bard became synonymous. There were several 
degrees of bards, according to tho number of poems and 
stories which the graduate should be able to recite. In 
pagan times, and during the Middle Ages, the Irish bards, 
like tho Gaulish ones, accompanied their recitation of 
poems on a stringed instrument called a Crut, believed to 
have been a harp. Tho bard was therefore to the Fili, or 
jjoet, what the Jogler was to the Trouhadonr, and tho 
Jongleur to the Trouvere. The Cruitire, or harper, who 
likewise f)layed upon a kind of Roto called a Timpan, and 
who belonged to tho privileged classes, while the players on 
other instruments did not, was probably the representative 
of tho true bard. 

One of the most interesting points in the history of Celtic Theleameif 
literature is tho relation of tho transformed Druidic hierarchy 
just described to the Christian church. Independent of its 
own intrinsic interest some knowledge of this is necessary Ireland, 
in order to understand the system of schools in Ireland in 
the early Middle Ages, and tho position w'hicli the native 
literature occupied in them. Before stating what we have 
to say on tho latter subjects wo must therefore briefly 
describe tho character of the early Irish Church. 

Tho presence of British bishops at several councils, and 
tho production of so distinguished a heresiarch as Pelagius, 

2 )rovc that there must have been an organized church in 
Britain in the 4th century. At that period there were 
many populous and much of tho culture of 
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a ricii Roman province. The British Church must, 
therefore, have been organized upon the municipal type as 
in the rest of th^ Roman empire ; that is, the jurisdiction 
of the bishops must have coincided with the civil govern- 
ment of the Romans, out of which the later diocesan 
system grew. The intercourse, partly commercial, partly 
hostile, which took place between Britain and Ireland in 
the 3d and 4th centuries could scarcely have failed to 
introduce Christianity into the latter country, ilediseval 
writers state that Christianity existed in Ireland before 
St Patrick ; and Celestius, the chief disciple of Pelagins, 
and, according to St Augustine, the real leader of the 
Pelagians, was an Irishman. Indeed, if we can trust the 
statement of Genadius, who flourished at the end of the 
6th century, the parents of Celestius must not only have 
been Christians in Ireland in the year 369, but must have 
known the use of letters, for, according to the writer quoted, 
Celestius wrote three letters, in the form of little books, on 
the things necessary for all desirous of serving God This 
primitive Irish Church appears to have been principally, if 
not altogether, confined to the south of Ireland, the 
province of Munster forming an independent kingdom at 
this period, or at least one having but little political 
connection with the other provinces. In after times, when 
the fame of St Patrick had become established, and he came 
to be regarded as the sole apostle of Ireland, the saints of 
the primitive church, many of whose names have come 
down to us, were assumed to have belonged to the Patrician 
period, or were confounded with persons of the same 
name. In this way St Brendan, the voyager, born on 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean in the county of Kerry, 
has been confounded with a later St Brendan who lived 
in the centre of Ireland. The church which grew up in 
the south of Ireland, though the ofispring of the British 
Church, must necessarily have adapted itself to the 
political and social organization of the country, which was 
altogether tribal, and being without walled towns had 
none of the elements of municipal government which had 
moulded the church organization elsewhere. Some of the 
Irish legendary lives of saints of the early church, though, 
in the form in which we have them, not older than from 
the 12th to the 14tb century, give us amidst a luxuriant 
growth of prodigies an insight into this highly interesting 
church, which the subsequent conversion of the rest of 
freland by St Patrick merely extended, but did not change. 
lYhen a missionary had converted a chief and his Occa, or 
principal men, he became an adopted member of the tribe, 
and was considered to be a jS'ai ; in other words, he was 
given the same rank and privileges as the pagan priests 
had. Beyond building a round wicker oratoiy for the 
priest, no change whatever was made in the organization 
of the tribe. The course of study for the different grades 
of Eena, Filidecht, and FenecJias went on as before, except 
that in the course of Ecna, or \visdom, the Christian doctrine 
was added. The practice of the different kinds of verbal 
incantation which did not involve distinct pagan rites some 
centuries later by the poets shows this. Fasting, prayer, 
and vigils were practised, and those who wished to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state, that is, to join the new learned class 
called later the Gradh Edasa, or grade of the church, 
tonsured themselves, as did the students of Filidedit also, 
as we have before said. The Dun, or fortified' residence, 
of the chief, around which lay always a village of the 
different classes of people who constituted the retainers of 
an Irish chief, became a kind of Cenohinni of a novel type. 
Some members of tbe Fine, or “House,” desirous of 
practising a higher degree of asceticism, went into the 
march-land, or waste knd of the territory, and built a 
wicker hut and oratoiy. Others followed, and built their 
huts all arormd, and a new Cenobium, consisting of a village 
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of huts and absenc^e’ of tbe 

differed from the^Dun. Afterwards the 

ramparts and ditcjl';'^ extension of the circular 

round tower imitation in stone of a circular 

stone Caise/, itself ai* place of safety for 

wicker-house— afforded a, the! sacred vessels and books 

preserving from fire and the, which were 

belonging to those religious puj-oses. 
directly established for religious eoHection of “ Houses ” 
Whether a single Fine or ther,jp^|.jap^ they were all 
forming a Tuath, or tribe, became v.p£ gnccession to the 
of the same blood, and the right remained ivith the 
property and government of the churc.,hurch uithin each 
Fine or “ House ” of the donor. The ftppit state of the 
Tuath, or tribe, which constituted the iritual Fine, or 
Irish political system, was simply a sp.^ only in the 
“ House,” and could receive and hold lariwjorh (coheir), 
same way as any other Fhie. Hence the C'wLht be, and 
or successor of the founder of a Cenobium, mS the aristo^ 
frequently was, a layman. This explains, tQO,\uTch, who 
cratic character of the saints of the early Irish C%fs, as the 
all necessarily belonged to the families of the chides,” or 
unfree classes could not form Fines, or “Ho>cUng to 
enter those in existence, except by adoption accc^^among 
legal forms. IVhen a person of low birth appearfjpg how 
the saints we are sure to have some legend shouitquence 
he came to be adopted by somebody. As a cons^f- the 
of this system aU the C'enobia which grew out iectiou 
first, and the chapels which were established in conrlgtricts 
with Cenobia to supply the religious wants of cli^ 
remote from the latter, remained under the goveri' 
of the parent establishment. Nay more, the Ce 
founded in neighbouring countries by missionaries 
continued to acknowledge the headship of the pS; 
establishment. They formed, in fact, a religious claiij'^'.e 
which the abbot of the parent establishment exercised j. 
same kind of authority as the head of the ordinary c(gggp 
In this way it often happened that bishops, notwithsta|g)j^£ 
ing the higher order of their functions, were under , 
jurisdiction of priests, and even of women, as in the 
of St Brigit This peculiar organization of the chur^{ 
continued to exist unaltered in Ireland during sever® 
centuries, indeed with few changes, chiefly relating to 
position of bishops, down to the Norman Conquest. TIV t 
Irish carried this organization with them into Walt^.'j 
Scotland, England, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerlanq.* 
where it was finally supplanted by the Benedictine order, 'y 
When a Dun, and its surrounding village, in whicl^ 
lived the various classes who formed the household and‘^‘ 
retainers of a. chief, became a kind of Cenobium, in which \ 
were associated together those who had formally adopted 
a religious life and those who had not, we can understand 
how a school could grow up in which Ecna, Filidecht, and 
Fenechas should be taught along with Latin and Christian 
knowledge. But even in the case of Cenobia which had 
a direct reh'gious origin the same thing took place, because 
many persons of those professions embraced a religious 
life, and came there with their pupils, either with the object 
of increasing their own knowledge, or to partake of the 
literary life of the place. In the 6th century some of 
those schools had already acquired considerable reputation ; 
while in the 7th and 8th centuries some had grown into 
small towns, and were much frequented by strangers. 
Bede tells us that in 664 many of the nobility and 
lower ranks of the English nation were in Ireland leading 
a monastic life, or attending the schools, “ going about 
from one master’s ceil (hut) to another.” Incidentally we 
learn that one of those schools, namely. Gill Belaigh, bad 
seven streets of huts occupied by foreigners in the first 
half of the 8th century. From aU this it will be seen that 
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the teachers in the Irish schools, even when connected 
■tvith Cenobia, or later with monasteries, were not 
necessarily ecclesiastics. Indeed some of the most distin- 
guished men who taught in them were laymen, such as ilae 
Coise, Cobnan O’Cluasaigh, &c. ; and even Flann, surnamed 
of the monastery, who was head-master of the school of St 
^ Unite, novr ilonasterboyce, in the first half of the 11th 
century, was a layman and married. This explains the 
circumstance, so unusual in other countries in the Middle 
Ages, of so distinguished a scholar as Johannes Scotus 
Erigena being a layman. 

The coarse of instruction included under the term Fili- 
declit, which an OUamh Fili passed through, as laid down 
in a special tract called the LeaJblvar Ollamlian, or Book of 
Ollaves, occupied twelve years, eight of which were devoted 
to learning to read and write the grammar of the Irish 
language, the laws of the privileged classes, Filidecht 
proper, which besitles vaticination, lic., included svhatever 
knowledge was then possessed of the phenomena of 
nature, the elements of philosophy, Dmnsenchas or his- 
torical topography, and learning by heart about 270 talas 
and a number of poems, and the secret language of the 
poets, &c. The ninth and tenth years were devoted to 
the composition of various kinds of poetry ; the eleventh 
year was employed in composing fifty major and fifty 
minor specimens of verse requiring the use of four kinds 
of metre. The studies of the twelfth year consisted in the 
composition of six orations, and the study of the art of 
poetry according to the precepts of four different authors, 
whose treatises are unfortunately either lost or unknown. 
The last two years of the course were for those who 
propo.sed to become Ollamhs. Whatever may have been 
the character of the teaching or the value of the outcome, 
it is the earliest example of the cultivation of any vulgar 
language in Europe, As an example of the importance 
attached to the native literature, it may be mentioned that 
the head-master of a school was obliged to go through the 
coume just indicated, a.s well as to know Latin, “ and from 
the Ten Commandments to the whole of the Scriptures.” 
The school here implied would be one of those connected 
with a Cenobium, or monastery, and had usually six 
teachers. The lowest of these taught the students to recite 
the psalms ; the second taught the course of native litera- 
ture just described up to the end of the 10th year. The 
fourth master taught Latin, arithmetic, and the elements of 
astronomy and geography; the fifth master was professor of 
' divinity; and the .sixth was the head-master, who was sup- 
posed to know the whole course, both profane and .sacred. 

Existing In discussing the outcome of this system of education 

Irish iIS3. can here of course take cognizance only of what has 
been written in Irish, and rnu-st consequently leave out of 
consideration the Latin hymns of the early church, the 
writingB of Columbanus, Sidil or Sedulius, J ohannes Scotus, 
Adamtian, and others who wrote in Latin. For the same 
reason we must in speaking of existing Irish manuscripts 
leave out of consideration the Latin ones, among which are 
some of the most remarkable illuminated books in Europe, 
such as the Book of Kells. In the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan, the libraries of the convent of St Gall and of Bern 
in Switzerland, of the University of Wurzburg, and of 
Carlsruhe, there are several Latin manu.scripts glossed more 
or less copiously with explanatory Irish words. There is 
also in the tonm libraiy of Cambray a manuscript containing 
the canoo-s of an Irish council held in 684, in the middle 
of which is preserved a fragment of an Irish sermon on self- 
denial. These manuscripts, some of which belong to the 
8th century and the others to the 9th, furnished materials 
to Zeuss for his Grammatica Cellica, a work which created 
an epoch in Celtic philology. "With the exception of the 
lastmentioned none of these manuscripts contain a con- 
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tinuous Old Irish text But according to Hone there is 
in the convent of St Paul, somewhere in Carinthia, a manu- 
script altogether in Irish, containing among other pieces 
poems, copies of which are to be found in manuscripts of 
the 14th century in Ireland. In the Boyal Library at 
Copenhagen there is one manuscript, partly vellum and 
partly paper, containing Irish poems, which formerly 
belonged to Professor Thorkelin, but we do not know its 
age. The manuscripts formerly belonging to the Irish 
College at Louvain were dispersed, the better portion being 
taken to the Franciscan convent of St Isidore at Romf^ 
where they remained until ivithin the last five or six years, 
y/hen they were brought to the convent of the same order 
in Dublin. The remainder of the Louvain manuscripts, 
consisting chiefly of copies of Irish lives of the saints made 
for Colgan when preparing his Acta Sanctorum, are now in 
the Royal Library at Brussels. These are all the Irish 
manuscripts now known to exist on the Continent. The 
Irish Uianuscripts in the United Kingdom are very numer- 
ous, and by good fortune the majority of them, and these 
the most valuable, are iu public libraries, and are thus at 
once more accessible to scholars and safer from fire, the 
danger by which Welsh literature has already suffered 
much loss. The number of Irish manuscripts which 
formerly existed mu.st have been considerable if the 
File were as industrious as they were numerous and well 
rewarded. More than thirty books are mentioned by 
special names as sources from which some of the mo-it 
important existing manuscripts were compiled, v/hich are 
now lost; although some of them existed as late as the 
_17th century. Nearly all the most valuable existing books 
are to be found in four public libraries, namely, those of 
the Royal Irish Academy and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the British Mu-seum, 
The collection of Irish manuscripts belonging to the 
Royal Irish Academy is the largest of all, and comprises, 
besides a large number of paper manuscripts containing 
many things not found elsewhere, the valuable vellum 
manuscripts, LeabJuir na h-Uidhri or Book of the Dun 
Cow, the Book of Ballymote, the Book of Lecan, the 
Leabhar Breac or Speclded Book, the Book of Fermoy. 
Next in importance stands the collection of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which contains the Book of Leinster (the most 
valuable from a literary point of view of all existing 
manuscripts), the yellow Book of Lecan, and a number of 
other manuscripts full of poems and prose tales, besides 
the most valuable of the existing law manuscripts. The 
colleetion in the Bodleian Library, though consisting we 
believe of only sixteen volumes, is very valuable. Besides 
a rare law manuscript it includes a manuscript compiled 
perhaps as early as the year 1100, and certaitdy not later 
than the first half of the 12th century, and containing some 
important poems not known to exist elsewhere. The 
British Museum Library has now a considerable number 
of Irish manuscripts, chiefly, however, written on paper. 
But besides some law manuscripts of value, there is one 
vellum manuscript, a small folio of 68 leaves beautifully 
written about the year 1460, formerly belonging to ,Sir 
Henry Spelman, which contains the best extant copies of 
several of the most celebrated historic tales. Of the 
vellum manuscripts in private hands the most important 
are the Book of Lismore, belonging to the duke of Devon- 
shire, and kept at Lismore Castle in Ireland ; a manuscript 
in the possession of the O’Connor Don, c;-ntaining a large 
number of poems of tbe 15th and 16th centuries ; the 
Liber Flavus, a small folio manuscript or about the 
beginning of the lotb century ; the manuscrijits fonnerlj 
belonging to the duke of Buckingham, and now in the 
possession of the earl of Ashburnharn. Tbe most important 
manuscript in this collection, which is inaccc:53ible to 
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scholars, is the larger fragment of the Book of O’Duvegan, 
Ollainh of Ui Maine, the O’Kelly’s country, who died in 
the year 1372. The other part of this manuscript is in 
the British Museum. 

Contents 'fjie contents of these manuscripts are of the most 

Irish AISS. miscellaneous character, in fact many of them are mere 
scrap-books. The following classification will enable the 
reader to form some general notion of the nature of existing 
Irish literature ; — (1) grammar and glossaries ; (2) annals, 
^ genealogies, and pedigrees ; (3) history, legendary and 
real, including a large number of narrative poems, some of 
which might be considered to he ballads, and prose his- 
torical tales; (4) mythological and other imaginative 
tales ; (5) lyric poetry ; (6) satire ; (7) religious litera- 
ture, including lives of saints ; (8) law ; (9) science, 
inclusive of medicine ; and (10) miscellaneous translations 
from other languages. The manuscripts containing this 
varied literature were written after the 11th century ; only 
three of the principal ones above mentioned are as old as 
the 12th, the remainder being written chiefly in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The contents of a manusciipt are at 
least as old as itself and may be much older. Sometimes 
the manuscript itself informs us that a particular piece 
was copied from another manuscript which is named. 
Again poems are attributed to authors who lived long 
before the manuscript containing them was written, even 
as far back as pagan times. Can we look upon those 
poems as the genuine work of the period they are referred 
to, in the same way as we accept the works of Greek and 
Latin writers, although we do not possess any manuscripts 
of them written within even centuries pf the author’s 
time ? and if not, ho ware we to determine the true age of 
the contents of an Irish or of a Welsh manuscript 1 The 
answer to this question necessarily affects everything that 
could be said on the character and growth of Irish and 
Welsh literature. We must, therefore, say a few words on 
the subject, especially with a view of pointing out some of 
the considerations which might help us to arrive at a true 
solution of the problem. 

Use of The first point which naturally suggests itself for inquiry 

IhoPa'mn whether the 'Irish knew the use of letters before the 

Irish. ° introduction of Christianity. This question has been much 
discussed, but as there is not much evidence one way or 
the other, the discussion has not been profitable. Csesar 
says that the Gauls knew writing and used the Greek 
alphabet, showing that their knowledge of letters probably 
came from the Greek colony of Massilia ; and the Gauls 
of North Italy used the Etruscan alphabet long before the 
time of Cresar. But these facts do not necessarily imply 
that their brethren in the British Islands had also a 
knowledge of letters before the arrival of the Homans, nor 
have we any evidence even after that event that the British 
language was written. The Celtic names on British coins 
prove nothing one way or the other. As regards Ireland 
the only piece of evidence of the existence of a knowledge 
of writing before St Patrick’s time is the statement of 
Gennadius respecting the letters of Celestius. This, it must 
be admitted, would be very slender evidence to found a 
conclusion upon unless supported by more definite facts. 

Ogam in- In certain parts of Ireland, and in those parts of Wales 

swiptions. Qjjgg occupied by the Irish, are found rude stone monu- 
ments, upon the edges of which are cut inscriptions 
consisting of a number of long and short lines. This 
method of w'riting, which is called Ofjam, was practised in 
Christian times even as late as the 9th and 10th centurie-s, 
for marginal entries written in Ogam characters are found 
in some of the manuscripts of St Gall ; and in the vellum 
manuscript in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
called the Book of Ballyinote, compiled near the close of 
the 14th century the different styles of Ogamic writing 
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and the- value of the letters are explained in a special 
tract on the subject. The character of many inscribed 
monuments, and the circumstances under which they are 
usually found, seem to favour their pre-Christian use also 
On this point, however, there is still much uncertainty and 
the utmost that we could venture to say is that the archaic 
character of the grammatical forms of Ogamic words, and 
especially the case of one bilingual inscription, places then- 
relative antiquity beyond question. The geographical dis- 
tribution of O^^am-inscribed stones is worthy of attention • 
they are almost exclusively confined in Ireland to Munster* 
ancl chiefly to the south-western counties. In the provinces 
of Leinster and Connaught only a few have been found at 
one or two spots, and but one has been found in Ulster ; 
they are, in fact, most abundant in the district where, 
according to tradition, the ililesians or Scots first landed in 
Ireland. In Wales they seem also to be chiefly confined to 
the districts formerly occupied by the Gwyddel, or Gael. 
Notwithstanding the use of Ogam by Irish scribes in the 
9th century, and the existence of the key in the Book of 
Ballymote, the deciphering of the inscriptions has not been 
hitherto very easy, perhaps, as some think, because many 
are cryptic. Those that have been deciphered with certainty 
are very simple, and evidently marked the grave in some 
instances, perhaps in every case, of a Sai or Fill, that is, 
if used in pagan times, of one of the Druidic order. If we 
can trust to the authority of some of the oldest of the 
romantic tales, Ogam was used in the north of Ireland as 
well as in the south ; there, however, it was cut on sticks 
or twigs, as Yenantius Eortunatus tells us the barbarians 
cut their runes. In some Irish poems mention is made of 
Duile Feda, which has been interpreted to mean “ Books 
of Wood,” and may have been Oyam-inscribed tablets. 

But as no specimen of this literature has come down to us, 
and as they mimt, if they were ever used at all, have been 
an inconvenient and imperfect mode of recording the pro- 
duct of thought, we may leave them out of consideration. 
AVhatever opinion then may be held as to the existence in 
Ireland of a knowledge of letters in prehistoric times, we 
may safely assume that literature in the true sense of the 
word began there with Christianity. In saying this, how- Oral trails 
ever, we are not to be understood as denying that a record 
of events,- accounts of battles, panegyrics of warriors, may 1’°*“'’’ 
not be orally transmitted in verse. Metre, alliteration, 
rhyme, and assonance are powerful aids to the memory, 
and a bar to the introduction of new matter, and conse- 
quently prevent two dift’erent streams of traditions from 
mingling. But in time, and especially among a highly 
imaginative people possessing the power of improvising in 
verse, the streams of verse did mingle, enlarge, and modify 
themselves. Nevertheless -it is marvellous how perfectly 
long poems of the most complex metrical structure may 
be transmitted by oral tradition for centuries. Poeins 
transmitted in this way f 9 llow of course all the phonetic 
changes of the language, and, w’hen at length they are 
written down from memory, look as if they had been com- 
posed at first in the living language. In this way an essen- 
tially pagan literature may come as' it were into existence 
long after paganism itself had passed away. The Kalevala, 
or heroic epopee of the Finns, and the Kalevi Poeg of the 
Esthonians, are examples of this. In order that this should 
take place, the manners, customs, and general state of culture 
should undergo but little change. When any serious change 
in these respects occurs, the stream either ceases altogether, 
or becomes so modified and admixed with foreign elements 
that a new literature may be said to begin. One of the 
most marked changes which takes place under such circum 
stances is the substitution of vague descriptions of dr^s 
and arms, and a vague toponomy, for the full and definite 
descriptions and precise toponomy of the primitive poems. 
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The knowledge of writing does not necessarily involve 
the entire supplanting of tradition by written narrative. 
Many Asiatic nations who possess alphabets from olden 
time nevertheless still transmit their history by oral tradition. 
The account which we have given of the organization and 
method of instruction of the poets clearly shows that in 
early times genealogies, laws, history, tales, ifcc., wore trans- 
mitted orally, or, as was said, “ from mouth and tongiie.” 
.This, should always be borne in mind when discussing the 
antiquity or genuineness of poems, prose tales, or histories. 
Here it may be well to remark that verso is a better vehicle 
for the oral transmission of knowledge than prose. Besides 
being more difficult to remember than verse, prose offers 
greater facility, not to say inducemouts, to introduce irew 
matter by way of explanation or commentary, or to fuse 
legends of different kinds. Hence, laws were transmitted 
in verse, and wherever we have a legend embodied in verse, 
it will be found to bo both more archaic and purer than 
when in prose. The use of proso seems to indicate the 
passage from oral to written tradition. Another point 
which should bo kept in view in judging of such literatures 
as those of Ireland and of Wales, is that after the traditions 
of a country have been committed to writing the different 
kinds of knowledge will not be transmitted in equal purity 
or preserve their original form and languago equally. Every 
fresh copy of an account of a battle, a legend, or a life of a 
saint, orof a narrative or description, would follow the change 
in the spoken language, and to some extent in the acces- 
sories of the picture, such ;is dress, arms, drc. ; in other words 
it would be a now and popular edition made intelligible to 
all. On the other hand, the exact words of a law or decision 
are important and would bo sure to Ije copied without other 
changes than what the carelessness or ignorance of the scribe 
would produce. As vellum was dear and not easily pro- 
cured everywhere the words were written close together and 
contractions were used, especially for the terminations ; 
Imre was a fertile source of error and of the corruption of 
grammatical forms by ignorant and careless scribes. The 
most cursory examination of Irish manuscripts will illustrate 
the preceding remarks. In the same manuscript may bo 
found pieces which differ in language by centuries. If the 
manuscript contain law-tracts, or pieces on subjects not of 
common or popular interest, they will bo found written in 
obsolete language, and generally noted with explanatory 
glosses or commentaries. The language of the bales and 
popular poems on the other hand will represent exactly 
the period of the compilation of the manuscript ; and yet 
they may liavo been originally composed long before the 
law. 

We need not dwell on the first category of Irish literature 
further than to observe that Irish scribes seem to have had 
a special liking for glossing, and that if aU the existing 
glossaries, old and new, were added together wo should have 
at least 30,000 words besides those in printed dictionaries, 
a richness of vocabulary unequalled perhaps by any living 
language. Among the old glossaries we may mention that 
attributed to Oormac Mao Cuilenndin, king ami bishop of 
Cashel, who was killed in 903, as an early attenrpt at com- 
parative etymology, the author referring to J-atin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Horse, and British. Many of these derivations 
are no doubt wrong, but as an early attempfe it is curious. 
The earliest copy of this glossary is to be found in the Book 
of Leinster, compiled in the first half of the 12th century, 
but though some articles may have been added, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the work of Cormac. As 
grammar formed an important subject of the course of 
Filidecht wo might expect to find many treatises on it in 
Irish manuscripts. Several are mentioned, but they appear 
to be lost. There is, however, one deseiwing of much 
attention, written perhaps in the 9th or 10th century; 


the oldest copies now known, however, are those in the 
i>ook3 of Ballymote and of Lacan, mauuBcripta eompiletl 
towards tho end of the 13th century. 

Annals form a notable element in Irish literature, Annal,^ 
but we can do little more than mention a few of tho 
more important compilations. During the 11th century 
attempts were made to synchronize Irish events with 
those of other countries. Of these may be mentioned 
the synchronisms of Flann of Monasterboyce, already 
mentioned. But the most notable attempt to synchronize 
events is that made by Tighernach O'Braoin, abbot of 
Glonmacnoise, who died in 1088. Tighernach in his 
Annals displays considerable scholarship, and for the time 
fair critical power. Ho was probably the first to intro- 
duce the common ora into Irish annals. Tho oldest copy, 
and unfortunately only a fragment, is in a manuscript 
of the 12th century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
nor can a perfect copy bo mado out of tho six or seven 
other copies which are known. The Annals called by 
most writers since the times of Usher and Ware tho 
Annals of Ulster, but more correctly the Annals of Senat 
Mic Maghmisa, or Mac Manus, compiled or copied by 
Cathal Maguire in 1498, in an island in Upper Lough Erne 
called Senat Alic Alagknusa, aud continued in some copies 
to 1C04, are of special importance, because the book 
contains notices of comets, eclipses, and other natural 
phenomena, which appear to have been recorded by eye- 
witnesses, as is proved by tho day and hour of the eclipse 
of the sun on 1st May 664 being correctly recorded, 
while Bede, who records tho same eclipse post-dates it, 
as the result of calculation, by two days, as does the Saxon 
Chronicle also. Tighernach, like the Annals of Ulster, gives 
tho right date. This fact shows that both 'ligliornach 
and tho compiler of tho Annals of Ulster must have had 
access to contemporary documents, at least as old as the 
middle of tho 7th century. But tho most extensive 
though tho latest-compiled Annals is tho collection called by 
Father John Colgan, editor of the Acta Sanctornm JUbernice, 
tho Annals of tho Fopr Masters, tho chief of whom was 
ifichael O’Clery, a Franciscan friar, who, after collecting 
materials from tho then existing Irish manuscripts, com- 
menced in 1632, amidst tho ruins of tho convent of his 
order in Donegal, tho compilation of this very remarkable 
monument, and in four years completed it. Tho Annals of 
the Four Masters extend from fabulous antiquity to 1616. 

Down to the 4th century the entries aro little more than 
lists of kings, but thenceforward they become fuller and 
more trustworthy. 

The political and social organization of Ireland, and Pedigrees 
especially tho custom of gavel-kind, made pedigrees and 
genealogies matters of great imirortance. The Irish gene- 
alogies are usually carried up to Noah, and include on the 
way many eponyms and even divinitio.s. Tho Biblical 
portion may bo easily removed without detriment to tho 
Irish part ; but it is not so easy to say where the legendary 
and tho truo touch. Within the historical _ period the 
pedigrees and genealogies afford great help in historical 
inquiry, though it should not bo forgotten that a Sai was 
quito as capable of inventing a pedigree as any modern 
herald. Topogr.aphy may be said to be tho comjrlement Topo- 
of pedigrees, and like tho latter was of great use to Irish graphj. 
families, and was accordingly, as we have already pointed 
out, well attended to. Of this kind of literature tho most 
curious and valuable example is the tract called the 
JDinnsenchas, said to have been compiled at Tara by a Sat, 
named Amergin Mac Amalgaidh, or Macauley, about tho 
year 550. This work, tho oldest copy of which is in 
tho Book of Leinster, gives an account of tho legendary 
origin of'several places of note, and thus preserves invalu- 
able mythological materials. 
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Historical Every successive race which peopled Ireland had, we are 
poems. jt3 Iiistorian, whose names are given, and in some 

cases particular verses and even long poems are attributed 
to them. These are, of course, mythological personages, 
but this fact is in itself a proof of the antiquity of the 
system of recording in verse the history of the country. 
Without going back to Coirbre, the son of the goddess 
Etain, wife of Ognia “ of the sun-like face,” a long list of 
poets beginning with Ailill Olum, a king of Munster in 
the 2d century, the supposed progenitor of the chief Celtic 
families of the south of Ireland, may be made out. There 
are three poems in the Book of Leinster attributed to the 
Ailill just named. It is needless to say that in their 
present form these poems could not be the work of a poet 
who lived a thousand years before the Book of Leinster 
was written, even if the poet were not, as is probable, only 
an eponymous ancestor of Munster clans. To the same or 
a somewhat later period belong several other mythological 
personages to whom poems still extant are attributed, and 
of whom we shall have something to say presently, — namely, 
Finn son of Gumall, contemporary of Cormac son of Art, 
“ the lone man,” and a reputed author himself, Oism the 
son of Finn (the Ossian of later romance), and his brother 
Fergus, and his cousin Cailte. In Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, who was killed on an excursion into Britain in 
405, we have probably an undoubted historic personagb, 
and in Torna Eigeas or the learned,” his Fili, a real poet. 
There are many poems attributed to him still extant, but 
in their present form they belong to a period not perhaps 
•earlier than the llth century. His contemporary Laidcenn 
was the author of an Art of Poetry which has not reached 
us. After the conversion of the whole country in the 5th 
century there cannot be any doubt that the poets whose 
names occur in the Annals, and to whom poems are 
attributed in manuscripts, were real personages. Some of 
the poems attributed to the earlier ones have come down in 
such an archaic dress that it is probable we have the 
genuine work of the poet. The works of the poets of the 
9th, 10th, and llth centuries are either their genuine pro- 
ductions or at most slightly modernized versions. Between 
the first of those centuries and the 14th the change in the 
language was not very great. Among the names of authors 
of historical poems who lived between the 5th and the llth 
century the following deserve special mention : — Bishop 
Fiacc, author of a metrical life of St Patrick which survives 
nearly, if not quite, in its original form; andEallan Forgaill, 
a contemporary of St Columcilld, and author of an elegy on 
that saint, which is to be found in the oldest manuscript 
written wholly in Irish now in Ireland, the Leabimr na' 
h-Uidhri, or Book of the Dun Cow, which was compiled 
before 1106. The poem in question is glossed and 
accompanied by a kind of commentary on the difficult 
words, so that the language was already so obsolete in the 
end of the llth century as to be practically unintelligible. 
In the 7th centuiy the most prominent names are the 
following. Sench&n Torpeist, the successor of the Eallan 
just mentioned as chief poet of Ireland, flourished 
about the year 600. Senchan is one of those to whom 
the authorship of the existing form of the principal Irish 
tale, the Tain Bo Ciiailnge, is attributed. Finntann, poet 
of Eaghallach, king of Connaught, killed in 64S, has 
attributed to him the authorship of a very spirited ballad 
on the deeds and death of his patron. The language of 
this poem, admitting it to have been written by Finntann, 
has been modified to some extent in the way above 
suggested. St Moling was the author of several poems of 
considerable merit, some of which only come under the 
present category. Two of St Moling's poems have been 
found by ilone in the manuscript in the convent of St Paul 
m Carinthia above mentioned, and scarcely differ in 


orthography from the copies which exist in manuscripts in 
Ireland compiled six hundred years later than the St Paul 
codex, assuming the latter to be, as Mone suggested, of the 
8th century. Cennfaeladh “the Learned,” the reputed 
author of the grammar of the Hish language above men- 
tioned, died in 678. During the 8th century the num- 
ber of writers appears to have been smaller than iu the 
preceding and succeeding centuries. This was no doubt 
due to the great number who went abroad, for during that 
century, and the early part of the 9th, Irishmen were to be 
found in every part of Eurppe. In the latter century 
FotJiadh, Flanagan, and Flann Mac Londin occupied a 
prominent position as writers of historical poems. Laitheog, 
the mother of Flann Mac Lonain, deserves mention also as 
a poetess, and as showing that women shared in the literary 
cultivation of the period. In the 10th century the most 
prominent poets were Cormac “ the Learned," Cinaedh 
O'Rartagan, and Echaid O'Flinn; and in the llth cen- 
tury, Echaid O'Ceirin, surnamed “ the Learned,” author of a 
curious historical poem descriptive of one of the great fairs 
or Oeneclis, held in .Ireland; Aloe Liag, Mac Coke-, Cuan 
O'Loihcain, and Flann of the Monastery, The historical 
poems attributed to the writers of the 10th and llth 
centuries are, as might be expected, much more numerous 
than those of preceding ones. Indeed we might make an 
epitome of the whole history of the country, especially of 
the legendary part, from the poems of the writers just 
mentioned, the poets of one period deriving the materials 
of their own poems from those of their predecessors. 

In the llth and 12th century prose came largely into Prose 
use, as is shown by the large number of prose historic bistoiy. 
tales and romances which were written at this time. It 
is difficult to drav/f a line between real history and his- 
torical fiction in an early literature, but in Irish it is 
especially so, for we find many of the so-called historical 
tales so free from the miraculous, and so sober in the 
narrative, that at first sight we could scarcely refuse to 
accept them as history ; and yet one of them to which 
this description applies is undoubtedly an account of a war 
betweep deities. In general, however, we can follow all 
the stages from a simple historical narrative up to a full- 
blown romance. The circumstances under which this kind 
of literature was produced show why this should be so. 

The business of the Fili, or poet, was to praise his chief, 
celebrate the achievements of his ancestors, and find him 
amusement when he regaled his Sabaid, or props, as the 
chief men of the tribe were called, in his alehouse. For 
this purpose a simple narrative of a foray or a skirmish 
required to be embroidered with a little romance ; hence the 
number of accounts of battles, deaths, feasts, (tc., which 
though in the main founded on real events belong by their 
treatment to fiction. ' There are, however, some produc- 
tions which though not free from invention may yet be 
classed as attempts at writing prose historical narrative. 
Perhaps the earliest of this class of compositions is the 
History of the Borromean Tribute, or- great tribute of cows 
levied in the province of Leinster by Tuathal, surnamed 
Teachtmar, or “ the Legitimate,” whose death is variously 
stated to have occurred at from 106 to 160. and who 
consequently belongs to the dawn of the historic period. 

This tribute was aboTisbed by the paramount king of Ireland 
Finnuclita, surnamed “ the Festive,” at the instance of the 
St Aiding above mentioned, but imposed again in the 
beginning of the llth century by Brian, surnamed from 
this circumstance or “ Brian of the Cow Tribute, 

as a punishment of Leinster for supporting the Danes. 

This interesting w'ork is found in the Book of Leinster, and 
was therefore jirobably written at the time of the re- 
imposition of the tribute.. Another work of the same 
period is the Wars of the Gaedldl with the Gaill, or the 
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h-istory of the invasions of Ireland by the Danes and 
Norsemen. The only perfect copy of this work known is 
one in the handwriting of Michael O’Clery, chief of the 
Four Masters, in the National Library at Brussels, but there 
is a fragment of it in the Book of Leinster, the remainder 
being lost. The existence of this fragment shows that it 
was written at latest within a centiiry of the battle of 
Clontarf ; but from curious incidental evidence it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or by 
some one who received his information from one who had 
been there. It is mentioned in the history that the tide 
in Dublin Bay coincided with sunrise on the 23d of April 
1014, the day the battle of Clontarf was fought, and that 
the returning tide in the evening aided in the defeat of 
the Danes ; astronomical calculations have shown that the 
first part of this statement is quite correct. The style of 
this work is poor, the descriptions are wanting in precision 
and accuracy of detail, owing to the redundancy of nearly 
synonymous adjectives, and it was evidently written by a 
partisan of Bnan. But with all its faults it is a work of 
some interest even from a literary point of view. The 
Wars of Turloch, written by John Mac Grath, historian of 
the Clans of Thomond, now the county of Clare, about the 
year 1459, is a third example of historic prose, and one 
which gives us an insight into the nature of the feuds and 
struggles for power between rival claimants for a chieftancy, 
and the part rvhich the Norman adventurers played in 
these inte.stinal contests, which ultimately allowed them to 
become masters of the country. The immediate subject 
of the history in question was the war between Turloch 
O’Brian and his uncle Brian Euadh O’Brien, and the sons 
of the latter, aided by the Do Clares ; but it may be said 
to be a history of Thomond for more than two hundred 
years, from the Anglo-Norman invasion to the death of . 
Eoberfc de Clare and his son. Like the work last mentioned 
the style of this history is very redundant, the descriptions 
being overloaded with adjectives almost identical in 
meaning, and often incorrectly applied ; it is not, how- 
ever, devoid of skill in the narrative, and many of the 
incidents are described with vigour and force. ■ Perhaps if 
we had the original texts of this and the Wars of the 
Gaedhil rvith the Gaill, we should find the style purer. 
One of the ways in which scribes corrupted the texts of 
the works they copied was by adding meaningless 
adjectives to give as they thought dignity and ornament to 
the descriptions. 

The Book of Munster, though of uncertain date, and not 
known to exist in any old manuscript, Ls a work which 
illustrates very well the peculiarities of Tri.sh historical com- 
pilations. It begins with an account of the Creation taken 
from Genesis, which serves as an excuse for tacking on the 
Biblical genealogies to the Irish ones; then follows the 
history of the Milesians from Bber, son of Miied, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Munster tiibcs, to Brian 
Boroivilta. The legendaiy part of the work is to be found 
in most of the principal Irish manuscripts ; but the part 
relating to the period from the 7th to the 10th century is 
of great interest, and contains much not found elsewhere. 
The ethnic legends just referred to, which form so pro- 
minent a feature in Irish historical compilations, have 
been all brought together in what is called the Book of 
Invasions, This work is a link between genealogies and 
historical narrative proper, and consists of the legendary 
histories of the successive tribes supposed to have peopled 
Ireland, and of their eponymous leaders, into which are 
introduced many curious so-called historical poems, the 
matter of which, if not the language, is of considerable 
antiquity. The oldest copy of the Book of Invasions, the 
author of wliich is not known, is that in the Book of 
Leinster ; the one which existed in the Book of the Dun 
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Cow in 1631 has been unfortunately since lost, with 
much of that valuable manuscript. Michael O’Clery, chief 
of the Four Masters, compiled from the copy jimt referred 
to and others, a condensed version, the original of which is 
now in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. In speaking 
of the Book of Invasions we are reminded of the first 
attempt made to write a general histoiy of Ireland, by 
Geoffrey Keating, a parish priest in the county of Tip- 
perary, in the beginning of the 17th centuiy. His work, 

•which is written in the spoken Irish of the period, and 
compiled under very unfavourable circumstances, is an 
epitome of the copious mixture of legend and fact which 
is found in Irish manuscripts, and among other things con- 
tains much borrowed from the Book of Invasions. Ho 
appears to have had access to many manuscripts since lost, 
and though he makes no attempt to examine his materials 
critically, the work has considerable value, and bears com- 
parison rvith similar attempts made under analogous 
conditions in other languages. 

'The learning of stories formed, as we have seen, an Ditferent 
important feature in the course of Filideckt. An Ollamh classes oJ 
Fill, for example, was bound to know two hundred and 
fifty prime stories, and one hundred secondary ones. In 
the 11 th and 12 th centuries the number of stories current 
must have been very considerable. There is a list of one 
hundred and eighty-one tales in the Book of Leinster 
classified under the heads — Destructions, Cow Spoils, 
Wooings, Battles, Adventures in Caves, Wanderings and 
Voyages, Deaths or Tragedies, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, 
Abductions, Slaughters, Irruptions of Lakes, ibc.. Visions, 

Loves, Expeditions, Marches or Progressions. More that 
one hundred of these are still extant, and of these nearly 
one half are to be found in manuscripts as old as the 12 th 
cctitury, into which they were copied, as in many instances 
we are distinctly told, from older books. The existing 
tales belong to six categories : — ( 1 ) ethnic, or those relating 
to the peopling of the country, and the subsequent 
struggles of the different races ; ( 2 ) voyages, expeditions 
to Scotland, the Isle of Man, or Britain, and the sieges, 
battles, adventures, deaths, and abductions which took place 
there ; (3) mythological stories connected with the Side; (4) 
tales forming the heroic cycle of Queen 31edb and Cuchid- 
aind; (5) thetales of the Fennian or Oisianic period ; and ( 6 ) 
miscellaneous tales belonging to pagan and Christian times, 
but chiefly to the periods of the 3d and 7th centuries. 

The Book of Invasions is simply an attempt to put Ethnic 
the principal stories of the first category into a me-^<=S'5“^ 
tbodical order. The staple of the stories of this class is 
unquestionably of considerable antiquity, though in the 
present form they are not much older than the 12th 
century. Of the existing ones the most important are the 
accounts of the battle of i/ay Tuired Conga, .supposed to 
have been fought between the Firholgs and the intrusive 
T-uailia De Danatin, and the battle of 2Iag Tuired of 
the Fomorians, supposed to have been fought between the 
latter and the Tuatha De Danann. The first of these 
tales has the terseness and simplicity of a Norse Saga, and 
depicts a rude and early state of society wholly unlike that 
in the later stories. The supernatural is so little developed 
in thepi that, notwithstanding the chief personages are the 
gods of the Irish pantheon, they must represent real ethnic 

struggles. . , , ^ , , 

The. stories we would propose to place m the second Eegenda of 
category have little in common save that they refer to what 
we might call the prehistoric relations of Ireland witu 
Britain. Some relate to personages of _ the heroic _ or 
mythological cycles 3 others to Scotic invasions of Britain ; 
and others again to the Christian Dalriadic kingdom. Of 
the tales of this second category two are of great value in 
the history of romance — namely, the Abduction of Blatmuid 
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daughter of Paill by Guchnlaind, and the Voyage or Exile 
of Breccdn. The Paill of the first story appears to be the 
Pawl of the Welsh Mahinogion, which we shall meation 
further on ; and in her second husband we have the Corroi 
mab JDayrij of a Welsh poem, which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. The Breccdn of the second story was, according 
to Cormac’s glossary, the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
one of the Scotic invaders of Britain, who traded with a 
fleet of fifty boats between Ireland and Alba, but . was 
wrecked, and he and his whole fleet lost, in a whirlj)Ool 
formed by the meeting of the tidal currents in the channel 
between the two countries, which on this account was called 
Goire Breccdin or Brcccdn's cauldron. Dr Reeves thinks 
this was between the mainland of Antrim and the Island 
of Eathlin ,• but it has since migrated with the legend to 
the channel between Jura and 


“ Scarba’s Isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Comevrekan’s roar." / 

Breccdn has also left footprints of himself not only in Welsh 
legend but also in Welsh hagiology, and as we have 
already mentioned in Welsh toponomy, for he is the 
Brychan, the founder of one of three families of saints, 
who has given his name to Brecknock, 
ilytholo- The mythological tales all relate to the inhabitants of the 
gioal tales, or Celtic Elysium, whose chiefs were the mythical 
Tuatha De Banann leaders, and who form, as we have 
pointed out above, an extensive pantheon. Among those 
who figure in the tales are Btain, Lh\ Manandan his son, 
the Dagda, Tnirenn Bicrenn or Delbaith and his three sons, 
and Lug Mac Eithlenn, These tales may be divided into 
three classes. In the first of these the actors are all Tuatha 
De Banann, or these associated only with personages 
of remote antiquity, and in the second the same divin- 
ities are associated with personages of the heroic 
period, especially with Medb and Cdchulaind, and those 
in which historic or semi-historic personages are asso- 
ciated with the deities of the Side. The Wooing of 
Etain, the Exile of Bri Leith, the Death of the Sons of 
Tuirenn, are examples of the first class. The Seirglige 
Conchulaind, or Bed of Decline of Cuclmlaind, one of the 
most remarkable of all the Celtic mythological tales, is an 
excellent example of the second. The third class embraces 
such tales as the Wooing of Becuma by Conn “of the Hun- 
dred Battles,” and the Adventures of Condla the Beautiful, 
son of the Conn just mentioned. In the third class might 
also be placed a number of curious tales in which pagan 
myths are transformed into Christian ones. We may 
observe this transformation of the pagan into the Christian 
myth in every stage of the process ; thus in the tale 
called Tomaidm Locha Eachach, or the Irruption of Loch 
Neagh, or, as it is called in th& Leabharnah-Uidhri, Aided 
Echach Mac Maireda, the Death of Echaid son of Maired, 
we have a legend more than half of which is pagan, but 
which in the latter part is changed into a Christian myth 
without affecting the general pagan character of the whole. 
The Fate of the Children of Ler, or Lear, is a legend of 
the same kind j indeed the same pagan myth serves as 
the basis of the Christian part of the myth in both tales. 
In the Birth of Atd Slane, king of Ireland, who died 
in 600, we have an Aryan myth completely transformed 
into a Christian one. Biarmait, son of Gerbeoil AeTs 
father, had two wives, Murend and Murgdn, the former of 
whom was bald, and was provided with flowing hair by 
the aid of St Giaran, or Kyran ; the latter was barren, 
but becomes fruitful through the aid of St Finden and of a 
bishop named Aed (fire, spark), who gives her a drink of 
blessed water which renders her pregnant of a lamb ; a 
second drink causes her to bring forth a silver salmon ; 
but the third drink gives her a son called Aed. 

There is a special class of legends, the Imrarams or 


Wanderings by sea, which we have not included in any of 
theforegoing categories, but which, as examples of the fusion “waudJ. 
of pagan and Christian elements in a legend, may be dis- 
posed of here. The origin of the Christian Immram is 
to be found in several pagan tales such as the Visit of 
Conn “ of the Hundred Battles ” to the Land of Promise 
which forms part of the Wooing of Becuma, aheady men- 
tioned. The principal Imvirams are — the Voyage of St 
Brendan (the most celebrated of all), the Wandering of the 
sons of fThDorra, and the Wandering of J/aeWiwi. In these 
the transformation of the pagan myth is so complete that 
we should not have been able to trace their origin but for 
the existence of the pagan tales just mentioned. 

There is another class of compositions — the FUa, ovFUa ot 
Visions, which, though striptly belonging to the categoiy '^isiona. 
of religious literatmre, offer so many analogies to the 
Jmmrams or Wanderings, in some of the incidents, that it is 
better to say a few words on them in this place. In several 
pagan tales we have examples of visions, some brought 
about by pagan rites, which are the prototypes of the later 
Christian visions, such as those of St Adamndn, and St 
Fursey. The Christian visions of HeU and Heaven owe 
something to Virgil, but the extent of the obligation is 
much smaller than might at first sight be supposed, for we 
can trace the growth of the ideas under which the Fis or 
vision was evolved and developed to the fusion of pagan, 

Celtic, and Christian notions. Several of the adventures 
of Brendan, Maeldun, and the sons of TJa Corra contain 
scenes which have the same origin as many of those 
depicted in the visions. 

The tales which we propose to include under the head of Heroic 
heroic tales form a large and well-marked epic cycle. The 
central tale of the series is the Tdin B6 Cuailiigeov Cattle 
Spoil of Cualnge, now Cooly, in the county of Louth, 
which relates the history of the war waged by Medh, 
queen of Connaught, the Queen ilab of fairy mythology, 
and her husband Ailill, with Conchobar Mac Eessa, king 
of Ulster, for the possession of the mystic brown buU 
of Cualnge, in which the hero Gdchulaind defends 
Ulster single-handed, while the king and his champions 
are in a peculiar state of debility inflicted upon them for 
a savage act of the former. The existing tales of the series 
amount to about thirty, exclusive of the tale of the Tdin 
itself and of the prologues and fore-tales narrating the pre- 
parations for the great cow-prey. 'In these tales p 
a w’hole we have one of the most complete epic cycles in 
any literature. We have a narrative of the life of the great 
hero of the series from his conception to Ms death, of 
Medb, the chief heroine, and of all the cMef personages on 
both sides, male and female — Conchobor Mac Fessa, Fergus 
Mac Roigh,Ailill, husband of Medb, Conall Gernacli and Lbi- 
guire or Leghaire Buadach, companions of Gdchulaind, the 
sons of Uisnech, and Ferdiad; Deirdriu,Emer, and the other 
women who take part in the action. In some of the stories 
Curoi Mac Daire, the Munster king, Gonaire Mbr, the 
paramount king of Ireland, Manandan Mac Lir and his 
wife Fund, and many other personages of Celtic mythology 
come in. The principal tales of this remarkable series 
exist in manuscripts written in or before the early part of 
the 12th century, and the others in vellum manuscripts of 
good authority. The stories are mixed prose and verse, the 
latter being generally more abundant in the oldest copies ; 
the finest episode of the Tdin itself, descriptive of the 
single combats between Gdchulaind and Ferdiad, consists of 
about equal parts of both. Prose, as we have said above, 
marks a transition period, and it is therefore likely that 
the whole series originally consisted of poems wMch the 
bard in reciting introduced by brief prologues w’hich prved 
to connect the subjects of the several poems into a kind or 
connected narrative. This may be regarded as the first 
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stage ia the composition of national epics, that is, when 
the isolated poems fashioned by different rhyme-smiths are 
first welded into some land of connected whole. A second 
stage would be the linking together of the separate episodes 
by a permanent setting of prose which would connect, 
continue, and expand the stories of the separate poems 
into a continuous coherent narrative. A third stage would 
be the forging of the whole material, poems and prose 
settings, into one continuous epic poem. The elder Edda, 
which consists of thirty-eight poems collected from the 
mouths of the Skalds, perhaps in part composed by 
Saemund Sigfussou, towards the end of the 11th century, 
gives us the first or embryonic stage of growth. Snorro- 
Sturleson’s prose Edda, made in the beginning of the I3th 
century out of the poetic Edda and other materials, gives 
us a second stage ; and after a long interval a third stage 
was reached in OehlenschlUger’s Bordens Guder, or “ Gods 
of the North.” In this case the original materials under- 
went complete fusion in each stage. The Iliad and Odys&ey 
of Homer are examples of epics in a third stage, but we do 
not know their previous stages. The Finnish Epic, KaUvala, 
made in the present century shows us that an epic may be 
fashioned directly from the popular poems without passing 
through a prose stage at all. The Tain B6 Cuailnge is 
clearly in the second stage, a fact which should not be for- 
gotten in comparing it with other national epics, as for 
instance with the Nibelungen Lay, which is an epic in the 
third stage. But the Irish epic not only belongs to a 
different stage of poetic workmanship, but, owing to the 
comparatively isolated position of Ireland, to a relatively 
much earlier and more archaic type of society than that 
of the German epic, which moreover was recast, or at all 
events reached its third stage in the 12th century in the 
times of the brilliant Hohenstaufen. 

Who the author of the Tain Bo Cuailnge or of any of the 
tales of the heroic period was Ls not known. A curious 
legend points to Bendidn 'Torpeist, a poet who flourished 
about 600, as the person who gave the Tain its pre.sent form; 
another tradition assigns the work to St Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise. The language of the portion of the Tain 
in the Book of the Dun Cow is not older at most than the 
beginning of the 10th century; the text of the Book of 
Leinst r, which contains the whole story, is more modern, 
although the two manuscripts do not differ in age perhaps 
fifty^ years, the language of each copy evidently following, 
as we have before pointed out, the current of the spoken 
language. The tales of the heroic cycle, whenever 
originally written, are essentially pagan, and represent an 
early state of society still unaffected by Chyistianity or 
by Boman influence. That real persons may become the 
heroes of legends, and very simple everyday acts the roots 
of myths, is too well known to require proof. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether a real personage may not always 
be necessary as a lay figure for the myths to gather round 
in the first instance. Be this as it may, Cdchulaind, Medb, 
and the rust of the personages of the heroic period, not- 
withstanding their complete anthropomorphism, are a 
phase of Irish mythology. The connection of the Tuatha 
Da Danann pantheon and the actors in the heroic tales is 
direct and explicit. Thus the rival bulls, which are the 
direct cause of the war, are but metamorphoses of two 
hostile personages among the inhabitants of the Side, the 
representatives perhaps of the Teutonic iEsir and Vanir. 
Fedelin, the Ben Fdth, prophetess, from the Sid of 
Cruachan, appears to 2£edb and describes to her Gdclmlamd ; 
Badb, the 3I6r Riga, forewarns Cdchulaind of his death ; 
the latter in tlie tale of the Bed of Decline, which we have re- 
ferred to in speaking of the mythological tales, is bewitched 
by the woman of the Sid ; Fund, wife of Manandan Mac 
Lir, falls in love with him ; he visits Tir Tairngire, or 
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the Land of Promise, and assists the people of the Side in 
a battle against their enemies. Medb, too, has power over 
the Geiniti Gliiidi, or Spirits of the Glen, and in many ways 
shows her divine nature. 

The poems and tales wliich we have called Fennian, or Penman 
Oisianic, form a cycle entirely distinct from the heroic Oisianic 
one. Their history, too, is curious. Finn, or Find, the sou 
of Cumuli, the chief hero of the tales, is supposed to have 
flourished in the second half of the 3d century and to have 
acted as commander of a body of mercenaries. He there- 
fore lived at a time which may be considered, if not actually 
within the historic period, at least upon its threshold. The 
struggle of the various races for mastery was ended, and 
this militia or standing army was evidently intended to 
keep the subject races in check. That the idea of such a 
force wa3_ suggested by the Roman army in Britain there 
can bo little doubt. Perhaps to the existence of this 
body is due the considerable scale upon which the sub- 
sequent invasions of Britain by the Scots took place. 

As Finn appears in the accounts of the battles which 
he is supposed to have fought, he has all the air of an 
historical character, and is almost entirely devoid of 
legendary accessories. The same may be said of his son 
Oisin, the poet, and of his grandson Oscar. In the Book 
of Leinster are two poems ascribed to Oisin, and only two 
or three tales belonging to the Fennian cycle — one of 
which has reached the present time — are mentioned. 

Indeed in the older manuscripts there are few references 
to Finn, or to any of the personages of the Fennian 
romances. In the 1 2th century it would appear, therefore, 
that Fi/m and the other Fennians had only just begun to 
become the heroes of romance. But between the end of 
the 12th and the middle of the 15th century a rich body 
of poems and tales came into existence. This new Fennian 
epos possessed considerable vitality, for it continued to 
grow even down to the present century, and at least one 
entirely new tale belongs to the 18bh century, and many 
received considerable expansion during the same time. 

The cause of this very remarkable growth of legend is 
obscure, and would be well worth investigating in connec- 
tion with the history of romance. The two streams of 
romance are perfectly distinct and never mingle ; at least 
we never find any of the heroes of the heroic period 
mentioned as actors in genuine Feunian tales. No better 
proof of the spurious character of a legend could be given 
than the co-existence in the same poem or story of actors 
belonging to the two romantic cycles. 

The Fennian or Oisianic legends are very numerous and 
very romantic, and there is a distinct Fennian toponomy, 
which has not obscured or invaded that of the heroic 
period. Finn is still a popular hero, while has 

become a shadow. In the current I'ennian literature, as 
distinguished from the mere corrupt popular plastic legend 
on the one hand, and the Fennian poems and tales con- 
tained in good manuscripts of the 15th century on the 
other, there is an increasing disregard of relative chron- 
ology, and of consistent toponomy. There is not the 
same terseness and clearness of expression in the new as in 
the old stories ; they are evidently the work of a people who 
are no longer in the same stage of culture. The descrip- 
tions of the dress and arms of the actors are vague, the 
number of those slain in battle is greater. The romances 
of the 14th and 15th centuries are full of magic and wild 
prodigies, but nevertheless they have the aroma of the 
forestand the mountain heather; one hears the echo of the 
liuntsman’s horn, and sees the rude fife of the Dun, and 
the deep drinking of the chief’s ale-house. _ The prose tales 
lack the refinement of the Welsh Alahinogion, and the 
poems the polish of the Welsh ones, but the? are truer 
products of the national culture of the period. 
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The sixth or miscellaneous class of legends do not 
require special notice, the more so as we have already- 
included among the mythological tales some that might 
come under this head. ISTor do the limits of this article 
permit us to say anything on the subject of lyric poetiy. 
We have spoken of the incantations in verse of the File, 
and of the satirical poetry which originated in them, and 
. which for a long time was endowed by the popular mind 
■with baneful powers. This belief was the source of the 
Fill’s influence in Christian times, and encouraged him to 
indulge in satirical compositions. Some of these possess 
considerable merit, and two of them deserve to be specially 
mentioned as early examples of a form of satire which -was 
used by the French writers of fabliaux, and which in the 
hands of Rabelais and Swift gave rise to ’great works. The 
first is the Aisliwje or Phantasy of a certain Aiiier, the sou 
of Coivflinn, who lived at the end of the Sth century. He 
was at first a theological student, but soon relinquished 
divinity for satire and the free life of a Fili. He betook 
himself to Cork, to Catlial, king of Munster, who happened 
to suffer at the time from the disease of a voracious appetite, 
for which he sought everywhere a cure. Aiiier undertakes 
it and succeeds. The piece opens with a kind of prelude 
in which a northern hag boasts that Maeldun, king of 
Ailech in Ulster, Cathal’s rival for the paramount 
sovereignty of Ireland, is about to go to the south and 
carry off its spoils ; a southern hag defies him, and says 
he will stop on the way. The poet, as if to raise his own 
importance, gives in a short poem the names, tribes, and 
places of eight scholars of repute, among whom is of course 
the poet himself, who had studied together at the school 
of Armagh. Having thus given himself the necessaiy 
importance, he describes his preparation for his journey to 
Cork, and the journey itself. On his arrival there he goes 
to the guest-house of the Cenobium, but not finding it an 
agreeable place, and the food being not to his liking, he 
v/rites a severe satire on the place, for which he is treated 
badly by the abbot. Anw' revenges himself by writing a 
singular genealogy of Manclian, the abbot, whose ancestors 
up to Adam he represents to be various forms of luxurious 
viands. He then acquaints the abbot with his object in 
visiting Cork, and relates a vision which he had of an 
island of wheaten bread in the midst of a lake of new 
milk, on which was a house of butter and other articles of 
food. He fancies himself ferried over to this island in a 
boat of beef, and finds at the house a singular doorkeeper 
dressed in clothes of beef, curds, fish, butter, &c., and 
ornamented -(vith garlands of sausages. Here he learns 
how to cure his voracious appetite, which he feigns to be 
the object of his search. The result of this account of his 
vision is that Hanclian sends him to the house of a certain 
Pichan, where he has an interview with king Catlud, and 
relates to him another vision of a mansion made of the 
most delicious viands, with the object of enticing the 
Lonchraes, or voracious demon, with which the king was sup- 
posed to be possessed; to come forth. By such stratagems 
he ultimately succeeds in enticing the demon out, and curing 
the king. The personification of viands in this curious piece 
forcibly reminds us of the 'Fiench. fabliau of the Bataille de 
Karesme et de Gliarnage} in which the combatants on one 
side are fish and the various dishes permitted in Lent per- 
sonified, and on the other the various kinds of flesh meats. 

The Dream or Phantasy^ of Aider Mac Gonglinne is in 
a manuscript, of about the year 1400, called Leabhar Breac, 
the Speckled Book, but the language of the piece even in 
its present state proves that it is much older. There seems, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that it really was written in 
the Sth or 9th century, and tha t the orthography has be en 

^ Fabliaux cl conies des Poetes Francois des XI <Sx. SUdes, putlid 
par Barbazan, Paris, 1808, voL iv. p. 80. 


only a little changed by the scribes who copied it. The 
contrast between the dishes, the mere recital of which it 
was hoped would entice the demon from Gathal's stomach- 
and those mentioned in the French /a6ffau are very instruc- 
tive as regards the kinds of food in use, and the relative 
degree of skill in the culinary art, and the general culture 
of Ireland and France at the periods when the Aislinge 
and the fabliau were respectively written. 

The second piece referred to abo-v'e is the Plunder of 
the Gathair of Mael Milscotkach, or Mael “ of the honeyed 
words," written by Frard Mac Goise, who died about 
the year 1023. The poet had a Gathair, or residence at 
Glartha, now Clara in Westmeath, which was plundered 
and demolished in his absence by some of the O’Heills, and 
his furniture, ornaments, and cattle carried oil'. Mac Goise 
not being in a position to demand redress directly, had 
recourse to his art. Going to the Buii of Bomnal O’Reill 
at Ailech, near Derry, the king, as was customary, asked 
him what tales he could recite ; the poet names those he 
knows, all of which the king has heard before save one 
called the Plunder of Mael Milscothach’s Gathair, which 
he desires to hear. 2Iac Goise then describes the attack 
and destruction of his house, using allegorical names for 
all the actors in the outrage. He first gives the pedigree 
of Alael “of the honeyed words," from the god JDagda. 

As the hostile party approach the Gathair the nymph of 
poetry ascends to the top, and asks who they are, and. 
what they seek The spokesman of the enemy gives a 
number of allegoiical names, which when interpreted mean 
the O’Heills themselves. The nymph asks would they not 
prefer the jewels of poetic eloquence and eulogy to the 
torturing lash of satire, for she possessed abundance of 
both, from the panegyrics of Mae Londin, the satires of 
Moran, the eloquence of Laidech, the stories of Leach 
Liathmhuim, the proverbs of Fithal, the wisdom of the 
Ferceirinh, the intellect of the poetess Etain, the brilliancy 
of JSfera, the clear truths of the princess Mor Mumhan. 

The marauders heed not the question, but burst into the 
house and plunder it. On going to the cellar they are met 
by the guardian Dathghel, who enumerates the male and 
female defenders of the place ; these are no other than the 
various household articles personified, such as “Bellows, 
son of constant Fire-place ; ” “ Blanket, son of Women’s 
Work ; ” “ Broom, daughter of Tidiness,” and so on. The 
result of this clever piece of satire was the testoration of 
the poet’s property, and compensation for his loss. 

The subject of law and its literature -^vill be found fully Law. 
treated under the heading Beehon Law, voL iv. p. 252. 

Among the gods of the Irish pantheon mentioned above jledicine, 
was Diancecht, that is, Bia na Gecht, the god of the powers 
(of healing). In the Tdin Bb Guailnge, a Fdth-Liag, or 
prophet-leech, heals the wounds of Gdchulaiml after his 
fight with Ferdiad. It is probable, therefore, that in 
pagan times the Liag, leech, belonged to the order which 
may be conventionally called Druidic, and that chaims 
and incantations formed part of the means of cure, like 
those of the GaUo-Eoman physician Marcellus Burdi- 
gallensis. The position assigned to the leech by the laws 
in the IMiddle Ages was a very high one. He ranked with 
the smith and the Gerd, or artist in gold and silver ; and the 
Ollamh, or doctor in leechcraft, ranked with an Aire Ard, 
that is, one of the highest grades of lord, who bad ten free- 
stock tenants and ten base-stock tenants. He had also a 
distinguished place at assemblies, and at the table of the 
king. Leech-craft became hereditaryin certain famihes, 
some of whose names indicate their profession, as O’Lee, that 
is O’Liaigh, the descendant of the leech; and O’Hickey, 
O'Hiceadha, the descendant of the healer. The heads of 
these families kept schools of leechcraft, as the Breitheams 
kept schools of law. many of which were in existence in the 
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I6tli century, for Campion, who wrote in 1571, says of both 
classes of schools, “ They speake Latine like a -vulgar lan- 
guage, learned in their common schooles of Leachera(t and 
Law, whereat they begin children, and hold on sisteene or 
twentie yeares conning by roate the Aphorismes of 
Hj^pocrates, and the Civill Institutions, and a few other 
parings of those two faculties.” Many of the books of 
these families still exist in the libraries of the Loyal Irish 
Academy, the King’s Inns, <tc., in Dublin. These books 
show that the Irish leeches were well acquainted with the 
works of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Avicenna, 
Ehazes, and most of the medical writers of the Continent 
of their time. They also contain early translations into 
Irish of several medical works of repute. 

With the exception of the hymn of St Colman 
O'Cluasaighe, published in the Liber Hymnomm of the 
early Irish Church, some fragments of poems attributed to 
St Bee Jlac Be, and some others, everything ecclesiastical 
which could with certainty be referred to an earlj' period 
is in Latin, and therefore outside the scope of this article. 
The Leahliar Breac, or Speckled Book, now in the library 
of the Loyal Irish Academy, contains chiefly religious 
writings, which give us the means of estimating what may 
be called the popular religious literature in the 13th and 
llth centuries. It contains homilies on moral, scriptural, 
■doctrinal, and ritualistic subjects, e.g., on the duties of 
kings and subjects, on charity, almsgiving, the ten com- 
mandments, the commandments of the church, the different 
festivals, prayey, fasting, and abstinence, baptism, the cere- 
monies of the mass, Lc. ; an epitome of Bible history from 
the Creation to the Ascension, which often so closely 
ioUows the text of the Scriptures, that we may regard it 
■almost as a translation; the legends of the Finding and 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, embodj-ing much of the 
•Gospel of Nicodemus, which was popularized in everj' 
country in E'lrope in the Middle Ages ; the acts of several 
saints, which are found in Early English, French, and 
German literature ; the lives of the three principal Irish 
saints, Patrick, Brigit, and Columcill^, and of some others ; 
the elegies of St Colum Cille, and St Sendii, Ac. There 
are also many legendary lives of the saints of the early 
Irish Church in some of the principal vellum manuscripts. 
It will thus be seen that the popular religious literature in 
Ireland did not differ from that of neighbouring countries, 
and on the whole bears favourable comparison -ftith it. 

We have no direct evidence that the Pictish language 
was ever written, but inductive reasoning is rather against 
the supposition, for no trace of a poem or legend has sur- 
vived. The causa of this is not far to seek. The Pictish 
language, as we have already pointed out, was a Goidelic 
dialect, which at the period of the principal Dalriadic 
settlement in the west of Scotland did not perhaps differ 
from Irish more than Low German or Alemanian 
does from High German, if even so much. There was just 
difference enough to make intercourse between the Scots 
and the Piets at first somewhat difficult. This close 
relationship of language is no doubt the explanation 
of the readiness with -U'hich Scots and Piets allied against 
the Britons. In the 5th and 6th centuries, when the Irish 
kingdom established in Alba began to become an impor- 
tant factor in the affairs of that country, the Irish were a 
lettered people The Irish Fill, or poet, followed in the 
track of the Irish missionary, and carried the poems and 
historic tales of Ireland among a kindred people, having 
the same eponymous ancestors, and nearly identical 
mythological traditions. For several centuries after the 
conversion of the Piets, Alba, as Scotland was then called, 
was a second home to the Irish Geile Be, or monk, and 
the Irish poet and harper. Even in the 12th and 13th 
centuries the Irish poets and musicians included Scotland in 


their circuit, and took refuge, or sought their fortune there. 

\Ve shall mention one instance as it happens to be instruc- 
tive in another way, that of Jluirtdhach O’Daly, Letter 
knoivn, on account of his long residence in Scotland, as 
Muirtdliach Albanach, or Muircach the Albanian, or as 
we should now say, the Scotchman. Did we not know 
the whole history of this man, who is believed by the Lev. 

Dr T. M‘Lauchlan to be the ancestor of the great race of 
Mac Yurrichs, bards to hlacDonald of Cl aiiranald, we 
should never have suspected him to have been an Irish 
Fill. It is easy to uudemtand how under these circum- 
stimees the Kterary and cultivated language came to be 
Irish. But beneath this literary language there was the 
under-current of the original Pictish, which was gradually 
modified under the' influence of the Irish, in the same way 
that a literary language always influences the spoken 
language. Xor should we forget that in this case the 
action was more potent because it was directly exerted 
on the people through the preachers, and by the Lards 
reciting their poems and telling their stories. Towards 
the middle of the 15th century Irish literature began to 
decline and the Irish language to recede. Irish poets and 
musicians stiU continued, however, to include Scotland in 
their visitations, but the connection between the two 
countries began to be weakened, and the Scottish dialect 
accordingly gradually rose into literary importance. Poems 
and tales began to be written in it ; and those originally 
written in Irish were recast in the local dialect. 'Ihero 
can be no doubt, too, that the legends and historical 
traditions brought over from Ireland, which had been 
transformed by, or had absorbed into them, the primitive 
Pictish traditions of the same kind which grew from the 
same original stem, began to be recast and modified, and 
a new growth of legends to spring up indigenous t'o Scot- 
land. In this way a Gaelic literature arose, of which some 
examples are to be found in the Dean of Lismore’s Book. 

Its development -was, however, arrested by the Leforma- 
tion. This would have been only a temporarv' check, but 
for the political changes which followed, and which by 
gradually bringing the most remote part of the Highlands 
into the current of a -wider and more active political 
life, and by drawing to the capital and within the direct 
influence of modern European culture the Scottish nobility, 
gave an additional stimulus to the spread of English, 
and reduced the Gaelic to a peasants’ patois. Under 
other and more favourable circumstances the translation 
of the Bible into Gaelic, and the composition of a Gaelic 
lituruy, together with the change in the whole current of 
religious ideas, might have given rise to a new type of 
Celtic literature. 

The success which attended some translations made by MsePher- 
James MaePherson led him to make a tour in the High- 'oa’s 
lauds, and to gather as many poems and other specimens 
of Gaelic literature as he could find. It was no doubt 
during this tour that he matured his idea of using the 
legends preserved in the popular memory, written down in 
Sarttish Gaelic, and existing in the Ir'ish MSS., rvhich he 
came across in his travels, as materials out of which to 
compose the poems which have since become so celebrated 
under the name of the poems of Ossian. Y c mean of 
course the English poems, for in the usual FC-nse of that 
word no Gaelic originals existed. The so-called originals 
are a very curious kind of mosaic, constructed evidently 
with great labour afterwards, in which sentences, or [larts of 
sentences of genuine poems are cemented together in a very' 
inferior word-paste of TIaePherson’s own. IVe hav e pointed 
out that the personages of the two cycles of romance, the 
heroic and the Fennian, are never mingled ao actors in 
genuine national poetry or tales. This is, however, done 
commonly by MaePherson. Thus in Dar-thula, whicn 
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is based upon a tale of the heroic age called the Exile of 
the Sons of Uisnech, we ha^e Deirdrm (Dar-thula), ]!^ois 
(jtTathos), Ardan, and Gathhad (Gathba) the Druid, actors 
of the original tale, associated with Oisin and Cormac who 
belong to a different time and another phase of Irish legend. 
In Temora we have Find son of Giimall (Fingal), 
his son Oisiii (Ossian) and grandson Oscar, and Oornuie 
Mac Airt, associated with Gathacir M6r, Nois (hlathos), 
GikJmlaind (Cuthulin), and" the antediluvian Garilt. 
Again, in Fingal, which has manifestly been written 
under the influence of the Tain Bo Ouailnge, we have 
Oarill, Guclmlaind, Gathhad, Oonlaech (Conloeh) son of 
Ouchulaind, Ferdiad son of Banian (Ferdia), associated 
with Finn (Fingal), Oisin (Ossian), Oscar, Goll 2Iac 
Morna (Gaul, son of ilorna), and other heroes of the 
Ossianic period. This mingling of the heroes of two 
difierent cycles of romance would be sufficient to prove, 
did we possess iro other test, that SlacPherson had no 
original. The old Celtic tales are especially characterized 
on the one hand by the detailed descriptions they give of 
the personal appearance, dress, and arms of the chief actors 
in a tale, and of the internal arrangements of the houses, 
Ac.; and on the other by the absence of descriptions of 
scenery, except when Tir Tairngire, the Land of Promise, 
is in question. The aspects of nature were familiar to 
those who listened to those tales, what they wanted to 
realize was the actors and their deeds. MacPherson’s 
poems on the contrary are full of word-pictures of nature, 
sometimes no doubt bombastic, but generally giving 
beautiful, and often grandly poetic, descriptions of the 
most characteristic features of the scenery of the Highlands. 
But the actom in his epic are like figures seen through a 
mist, barely sketched in outline, whose dress, ornaments, 
and arms are so generally and vaguely described as to lose 
all peculiar and distinctive character. The Poems of 
Ossian are thoroughly modern, more so even than the 
current legends of the west of Scotland which retain 
many things — talking ravens, soothsaying, Ac., which 
savour of old times. An examination of the poems and 
prose tales of the Irish Oisianic cycle is very instructive in 
this connection ; the older they are the more detailed are 
the descriptions of the actom and of their dress and arms ; 
the newer the vaguer and more general — the more like 
MacPhersou’s heroes do they become. In this resjject 
HacPherson did no more than what he was entitled to do, 
and what has been done by others who have used similar 
materials for the construction of poems. The author of the 
Hibelungen Lay fused in the 12th century legends of the 
Horny Siegfried with those of a different and newer cycle 
concerning Attila, Dietrich von Bern, Brunhild, Ac. So 
the romances of Arthur and the St Graal, though of a 
totally different origin have mingled together. So, too, the 
mediceval German poets took many liberties with the 
French romances, which served them as materiak. "What 
he had no right to do was to call his poem a translation. 
It is unfortunate for his fame that he should have 
supported this comparatively trivial error by the grave one 
of producing his pretended original. Let us add that the 
publication of a selection of the poems in the manuscript 
known as the Dean of Lismore’s Book by Mr W. F. Skene 
and the Kev. T. M‘Lauchlan, and Mr J. F. Campbell’s 
collection of Popidar Tales of the West Highlands, have done 
more to settle the Ossianic controversy than aU that had 
been written by the combatants on both sides. 

Wklsh The number of Welsh manuscripts is considerable, but 

Lxtkha- with the exc^flion of those in the British Museum, the 
library of Jesu^oUege, Oxford, and that of the university 
of Cambridge, tXey are all in private collections. Of 
these the most important is the Hengwrt coUection, con- 
sisting of the manuscripts collected by Mr Jones of Geliy 
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Lyvdy, between the years 1590 and 1630, and by the 
antiquary Mr Eobert Vaughan of Hengwrt, who died in 
1666. The two collectors arranged that their manuscripts 
should be united on the death of one of them, the survivor 
to become the possessor of the whole. According to this 
arrangement they became the property of Mr Vautrhan 
and hence got the name of the Hengwrt collection. Some 
years ago Sir Eobert Vaughan bequeathed the collection 
comprising, we believe, about four hundred volumes, to Mr 
W. W. E. Wynne of Peniarth, in whose possession'it now 
is. But although Welsh manuscripts are numerous there- 
are very few of any considerable antiquity, the others bein»- 
comparatively modern compilations, often the work of 
ignorant scribes, the contents of which seem for the most 
part to have been in the first instance taken from the old 
books just spoken of. Of such old books there are, ex- 
clusive of law manuscripts, only five of such antiquity or 
importance as to deserve special mention here. The first 
is a copy of the hexametrical paraphrase of the Gospels- 
of Juvencus in the University Library of Cambridge, as 
old at least as the 9th century. The only Welsh it con- 
tains are some glosses and two short poems- written in 
Irish characters; but as the oldest specimens of Welsh 
known they are- invaluable as a standard wherewith to- 
compare the language of other manuscripts. The second 
is the Black Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of 51 leaves, written in Gothic letters by- 
various hands in the reign of Henry H. (1151-1189). 

This manuscript originally belonged to the Priory of Black 
Canons at Carmarthen, and was given by the treasurer of 
the Church of St David to one of the commissioners- 
appointed by Henry YIII. for the suppressed monasteries, 

Sir John Price. It is now in the Hengwrt collection at 
Peniarth. The third is the Book of Taliessin, also in the 
Hengwrt collection, a small quarto manuscript consisting 
of 38 leaves of vellum written in Gothic letters through- 
out in one hand, some time in the early part of the 11th 
century. Its history before it came into the possession of 
Eobert Vaughan, the antiquary, is not known. The 
fourth is the Book of Aneurin, a small quarto manuscript 
of 19 leaves of vellum, written probably in the end of the 
13th century. It was purchased by the late Sir Thomas 
Phillips of Middlehill, and may have been formerly in the 
Hengwrt collection. The fifth is the Eed Book of Hergest, 
so called from Hergest Court, one of the seats of the 
Vaughans, for whom it was probably compiled. This 
important manuscript, the chief repository of Welsh litera- 
ture, is a folio volume of 360 leaves of vellum, written in 
double columns at different times, from the early part of 
the 14th to the middle of the 15th century, and is now in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

The text of a large number of the poems and other jiyxTria 
compositions contained in Welsh manuscripts has been Archaio- 
published in a work in three volumes, called the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales. The first volume, containing poems, 
and the second, chronicles and historical documents of 
various kinds, were published in ISOl ; and the third, 
moral, didactic, legal, and misceDaneous pieces, in 1803. 

This publication is due to the noble patriotism of three 
men, — Owen Jones, a furrier in London, and the son of a 
Welshman, with W'hom the idea originated while still a 
young man, and -who devoted no inconsiderable portion of 
his fortune to its realization ; Edward Williams, a stone- 
mason, better known by his assumed name of lolo Mor- 
ganwg, the chief contributor to the collection; and 
William Owen, wLo afterwards assumed the name of 
Pughe, the author of the principal dictionary of the Welsh 
Had the critical judgment and knowledge of the editors 
equalled their patriotism, the work would be of great value.. 

Welsh manuscript litemture may be classed for our 
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purpose under the following heads : — (1.) Glossaries and 
grammars ; (2,) The Bruts, or annals, genealogies, and 
histories ; (3.) Poems ; (4.) Mahinogion, and other prose 
tales ; (5.) Laws ; (6.)''Me(iicine and science. There are 
very few Welsh glossaries, because there exist in fact few 
examples of obsolete or old Welsh. The oldest Welsh laws 
are attributed to Ilowel Bda, who died in 950, and 
the oldest codex containing them is believed to have been 
v/ritten in the 1 2th century. If this codex contained the 
laws in their original form they would probably require no 
gloss to explain them, because the language did not change 
very much in the interval between the framing of the laws 
and the writing of the manuscripts. But like all Welsh 
manuscripts, even the oldest copy of the laws gives us an 
edition in the language of the time. A giamniar of the 
Welsh, said to have been made by Edeym Dafod Aur, by 
the order and at the desire of three Welsh princes, in the 
second half of the 13th century, -has been published by the 
Bev. J. irilliams ab Ithel, from a copy made in 1832 from 
another copy made in 1821 from a manuscript of Edward 
WiUiams, or lolo Morganvjg. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
scientific value of the treatise itself, this is a very doubtful 
source to derive historical value from. 3Ir Williams has 
also published in the same volume a work on the rules of 
Welsh poetry, originally compiled by Eavydd JDda Athraw 
in the 14th century, and subsequently enlarged by Simwnt 
Vychmv in the 16th century. We have no evidence as to 
how much belonged to the former and how much to the 
latter, but it all appears to belong to the 17th century. 
3Ir WiUiams has also added a great deal of matter of bis 
own, which is distinguished from the text by being printed 
in smaUer type. His object was to combine in one volume 
as complete a body of information on the subject as 
possible. It would be outside the scope of this article to 
criticise this laborious work. 

If we might judge by names alone, the British, between 
the departure of the Romans and the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, possessed many historians. Welsh anti- 
quaries give a long list, and some find a place even in the 
works of English and foreign writers ; but with the 
exception of Gildas and Hennius, the titles only of their 
writings are known, nor are these above suspicion. Bede 
quotes Gildas, and so far we have proof that as early as 
his time there vras a beUef in the existence of such an 
author. The vrorks now known as those of Gildas and 
Hennius are written in Latin, and are properly outside our 
scope, but they are so inseparably connected with the 
Bruts or Annals, and with the history of romance, that we 
must say a few words concerning eacL Gildas was the 
son of a British king of Ailclyd, the present Dumbarton, 
and was therefore from that part of Britain referred to in 
Welsh works as y Goyled. Several dates have been 
assigned for his birth and death, but we prefer for the 
former 516, and for the latter 570, and his book De Ex- 
cidio Britauiivjs, if genuine, seems to have been written 
about 500. According to his legendary lives, he went to 
Ireland on the invitation of St Erigit, founded monas- 
teries there, and taught at the school of Armagh. His 
work above named is written in an inflated style, and is 
a mere sketch of British history under the Romans, and in 
the period immediately succeeding their withdrawal from 
the country, and so includes the period of the wars of the 
Britons with the Piets, Scots, and Saxons ; it is full of 
blunders and anachronisms, ilr Skene suggests, very 
reasonably, that the well-known letter of the Britons to 
Aetius, asking for Roman aid, is misplaced, and that if put 
in its proper place the discrepancy between Gildas’s account 
of the departure of the Romans from Britain and that of 
Greek and Roman writers will disappear. 

Hothingisknoivu of the person called Xennius, to v/hom 


the short History of the Eritoris known by his name is 
attnbuted. In the earliest known manuscript of it, written 
about the iniddle of the 10th century, and now in the 
Yatican Library, it is ascribed to a certain ilarc, who L be- 
lieved to be the ilarc who with his nephew, Mocwjal, better 
known as ilarcellus (little Hare), came to the monastery of 
St Gall about the middle of the 9th century, having with 
him many books and a considerable retinue. Bestowmg his 
wealth on his followers, and reserving for himself ozdy the 
books, he and his nephew remained at St Gail, where the 
latter became celebrated as the teacher of Notker, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo. Mr Skene thinks it was originally written in 
British in Cumbria, or y Goylcd, and was afterwards 
translated into Latin. To this nucleus was added the 
genealogies of the Saxon kings, down to 73S; the 
above-mentioned Marc appended, probably about 823, 
the^ life of St Germanus, and the legends of St Patrick, 
which were subsequently incorporated with the history. 

Some South Welshman added to the oldest manuscript 
of the history in thase countries, about 977, a chronicle 
of events from 444 to 954, in wRich there are gene- 
alogies beginning with Oivain, son of Hoicel Bda king 
of South Wales. This chronicle, which is not found 
in other manuscripts, has been made the basis of two later 
chronicles brought down to 1286 and 1288 respectively. 

It is consequently not the work of one author. A Sai and 
Fili, named Gilla Caomlian, who died 1072, translated 
it into Irish, and added many things concerning the Irish 
and the Piets. 

The Historia Britonum is more valuable for the 
legendary matter which it contains than for what may be 
accepted as history, for it gives us, at least as early' as the 
1 0th century, the British legends of the colonization of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the exploits of King Arthur, and the 
wonderful birth and prophecies of Merlin, which are not 
found elsewhere before the 12 th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest importance to the history of 
medkeval romance, and there can now be no doubt, 
especially since the publication of the Irish Nennius, that it 
is earlier than the Norman Conquest, and that the legends 
themselves are of British origin. The books attributed to 
Gildas and Nennius contain the germs of the fables which 
expanded into Geoffrey of hlonmouth’s History of Britain, Geofi'rey ai 
which was written in Latin sometime before 1147, the Mocniauth. 
date of the epistle dedicatory to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the son of Henry I. by Fest, only daughter of EAys ab 
Tewdwr, and was a manifestation of the great advance 
which took place in Welsh literature consequent on the 
restoration of the Welsh prince just named, and of Gruffyd 
ah Cynan, and of which we shall have more to say hereafter. 

In the epistle just referred to Geoffrey' states that Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, had given him a very ancient book 
in the British tongue, giving an account of the kings of 
Britain from Brutus to Gadwaladyr, and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeaconls request. But 
in the Welsh version of Geoffrey’s chronicle in the J/yryriaa 
Archaiology, the Brut Geoffrey ap Arthur, there is this 
postscript : “ I, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, did turn 
this book out of Welsh into Latin j and in my old age I 
turned it a second time out of Latin into M elsh. That 
Geoffrey drew his materials from British sources, and did 
not coin any of them, seems to us the legitimate conclusion 
to be drawn from a careful study of the whole subject. 

His book is, however, a compilation and not a translation , 

at all events no book now exists which can be regarded as 

his original, while all the Bruts or chronicles are posterior The BruU. 

to Geoffrey’s book and based upon it. Of these there are 

the Brut Tysilio and the Brut Geoffrey ap Arthur, both 

of which are also called Brut y Brenhiiicedd, or Ghromclo 

of the Kings. The copy of the latter in the Red Book is 
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followed by a chronicle in continuation which, according to 
an entry in a later hand, was called Brut Twysogion, or 
Chronicle of the Princes. In some manuscripts there is 
also added a chronicle of Welsh events interspersed with 
Saxon ones, which is from this called the Brxit y Saeson, or 
Chronicle of the Saxons ; in one manuscript this is attributed 
to Caradoc of Llancarvan. The chronicle of events from 
444 to 954, which is contained in the British Museum 
manuscript of the History of Nennius, and two other 
chronicles, already mentioned, bringing events down to 
1286 and 1288, have been printed together as the 
Annales Camhricc. These later chronicles ought not, 
as Mr Skene properly remarks, to have been incorporated 
with the older one, which alone possesses the special value 
of having been written before the Norman Conquest, and 
a century and a half before the Bruts. 

The Triads. Besides the chronicles or Bruts there are no historical 
worlis properly so called in Welsh, unless we include the 
Triads, a curious land of literature peculiar to Wales ; for 
although there are some Irish Triads they are imitations of 
the Welsh ones, an imitation which fortunately did not 
extend very far. The Triads arc an arrangement of similar 
subjects, similar events, or things which might be associated 
in the mind, or be worthy of remembrance, itc., in series 
of three, e.g., “ Three ornaments of a hamlet — a book, a 
teacher versed in song, and a smith in his smithy or 
“Three punishments for theft in hand — the first is 
imprisonment, the second is cutting oil a limb, the third is 
hanging.” This kind of composition appears to have come 
into use in the 12th century, the earliest specimen being 
the Triads of the Horses, which are in the Black Book. 
The Triads of Arthur and his warriors are perhaps as old 
as the 13th century. The Bed Book contains the Triads 
of the Island of Britain, which include those last men- 
tioned, an enlarged edition of the Triads of the Horses, 
and many others. The Triads of Byfuwal Jloehnud, a 
supposed ancient king of Britain, are perhaps as old as the 
beginning of the IGth century. 

Welsh The poetic literature of the "Welsh, which is very exten- 

lioetry. give, maybe conveniently divided into — ( 1.) Poems attributed 

to poets who lived before the 12th century, and anonymous 
poems in the Black Book ; and (2.) poems written by or 
attributed to poets who lived in the 12th and succeed- 
ing centuries. The claims of the Welsh to possess an 
ancient litei'ature rests altogether on the poems of the first 
category, hence they have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. The grounds upon which such discussions have 
hitherto rested have altered considerably within the last 
few years. The labours of Zeuss and others who have 
worked at Celtic philology, and the discovery of specimens 
of Old Welsh in the Cambridge Codex of Juvencus, furnish 
us with much safer canons of criticism than existed in 
1849, when even a learned Welshman, the late Mr Thomas 
Stephens, who did more than any one else to establish the 
claims of his country to a real literature, doubted the 
authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have 
been written by Taliessin, Aneurin, Merlin, and Llywarch 
H4n, who are supposed to have lived in the 5th century. 
Mr W. F. Skene has done a very great seiadce to APelsh 
literature by the publication of the texts of those poems 
from the four principal manuscripts now known, the Black 
Book, the Book of Taliessin, the Book of Aneurin, and the 
Red Book. In addition to the texts Mr Skene has given 
translations of the poems specially made for him by the 
Rev. D. Silvan Evans and the Rev. Robert Williams, so 
that next to the Welsh Laws, and Stephens’s Literature of 
the Kijinry, his Four Ancient Books of Wales is the most 
important contribution to Welsh literature yet made. 

If we judge by the test of language alone, the poems 
which we ha,ve included in our first category, and which 
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are nearly all to be found in Mr Skene’s book, are not in 
their present form older than the llth century. But 
while the form may be new the substance may be old as 
we have already pointed out iu the case of many Irish 
poems. It is probable that many of the poems attributed 
to Aneurin, and several of the mythological and relimous 
poems, are only popular editions of much older poems 
and further that the change effected in some of them may 
be so small that we have substantially the original poems. 

Others again have been so deeply modified that they may 
be regarded as new poems on an old theme. 

The follow’ing classification of those poems shows their Classifica- 
origin, and will help to render the few observations we ‘‘oa of 
can offer here more intelligible. reputed, 

1. Poems referring to events in Romanized Britain, or 
to the east frontier of Wales, 

2 Poems referring to events on the Mercian frontier and 
in South Cumbria. 

3. Poems referring to .personages and events connected 
w'ith the Gwyddel or Goidelic occupation of Wales and 
Cornwall. 

4. Poems referring to the Gwyr y Gogled, or Men of 
the North. 

5. Poems relating to or attributed to Taliessin of a 
general character. 

6. Proverbial poetry attributed to Llywarch Hen. 

7. Poems attributed to poets between the 7th and llth 
centuries. 

8. Anonymous religious poems in the Black Book. 

9. Poems referring to personages and events of 'i\’’elsh 
history in the 12th and subsequent centuries. 

The first class is represented, by one poem in the Book 
of Taliessin, The Reconciliation of Llud the Less, 
which would bo unintelligible but ior d. Jlabinogi to which 
w'e shall refer later. The poem has no mark of antiquity 
about it, and belongs to the 13th century. To the second 
class belong the Death Song of Brof, and other pieces in 
which that w'arrior is mentioned, and the Death Song of 
Uthyr PendragoH, all of which are in the Book of Taliessin, 
and iu form and substance are not older than the 12th 
century. The poems of the third class are of considerable' 
importance, but here we shall merely give- the names of a 
few as examples, reserving what we have to say concerning 
them until we come to the Malinogion. The follow- 
ing are good exam2ffe3 of the class — ^The Death Song 
of Con-oi, The Battle of Godeu, and The Chair of 
Oeridwen, from the Book of 2\diessin; the Freiddeu 
Anmvn ; Daronwy, and the poems relating to Gioydyon 
ap Bon, from the Black Book, the Book of Taliessin, and 
the Rod Book. The poems which belong to the fourth 
class are the most numerous and imjjortant. Among them 
may be mentioned first of all the Gododin poems, those 
relating to TJrien liheged, the war between the sons bf 
Llywarch lien and Mwg Mawr Drcfydd, 2 )oems relating 
to the battle of Adderyd, as for instance the Avallenau, 
or Apple Trees, and poems relating to Gadwallawn and 
Gadwaladyr. We have already explained that y Extent to 

was that portion of Britain which lay between the Walls of .^^3 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and had been erected into the Ko- 
man province of Valentia. As it was a loose terra, it may 
have included all the independent British country north of 
the Ribble. This country, and especially that part of it 
forming the ancient diocese of Glasgow', was the cradle 
of the Welsh language and literature. It w'as the only 
part that could have been this. Here the question naturally 
suggests itself, to what- extent was Britain Romanized 1 
That it was not so to the extent usually supposed may 
be showm in many ways. It is obvious that, if the 
southern Britons were as thoroughly Romanized as Gaul 
or Spain, the language of Cornw'all should have been a 
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Romance dialect, and that of Brittany an allied one. Again, 
if the Wchsh were a reainiiub of the Romanized Britons 
driven westward by tlic conquering ,Saxon3, the Welsh 
language also should be a Romance dialect, or its vocabulary 
should contain a largo intermixture of words borrowed from 
the Latin, and especially of words connected with law, 
trades, (fee. But this is not so. Th 9 fact is the population 
of Britain was not Romanized to any extent. In the towns 
the principal citizens no doubt spoke Latin, as they speak 
English in Calcutta and other large towns in India. A 
large British population in part bilingual gathered round 
the cities and towns, as the Irish did about the Anglo- 
Norman towns of the Palo, and as the Letts, Esthouiana, 
and Ru-ssians do about the German towns of the Russian 
Baltic provinces. Wo should also not forget that the 
legionaries in the 2d and 3d centuries were only Roman 
in name, being recruited from every part of the empire, 
and consequently could not contribute to Romanizing the 
inhabitants among whom they were located. Tho peasantry 
continued Bntish, but tho nobility, no doubt, learned to 
speak Latin, but not for homo use. When afterwards tho 
Saxons on tho east and the Irish on tho west of what is 
now Wales displaced tho ruling families, the Romanized 
part of tho independent British population, hemmed in 
between the two hostile peoples, and with an ever- 
encroaching Saxon frontier on one side, gradually nierged 
into tho Celtic-speaking peasantry, and lost tho use of the 
Latin tongue. This was not a state of tlung.s favourable 
for tho development of a literature. In tho north especially, 
between tho Walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, in tho province 
of Valentiii, which never had Roman towns, only camps occu- 
pied by legionaries, who for tho most part probably spoke no 
Latin, tho whole population must have remained essentially 
British after the withdrawal of Roman power. Hero if 
anywhere tho first germs of a British literature should show 
themselves, and accordingly tradition makes 'I'alicssin, 
'Aiieuriii, Llijwroxh Ilin, and Myrdin or IMerlin, to whom 
most of tho supposed ancient Welsh poems are attributed, 
natives of this region. Hero also the actors in the events 
referred to in tho poems lived, and tho places where those 
events are supposed to have taken place are to be found. 
Tho greater part of this region, too, enjoyed substantial 
independence down to tho end of the 9th century, with 
the exception of the interval from G5o, when they were 
subjected to tho kingdom of Northumbria by Oswy, after 
the defeat of Cadiuallawii and Penda, to tho battle of 
Dunnichen in G8G, when Ecfrid, king of Northumbria, 
was defeated. From tho 7th to tho 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all tho British territory from 
tho Ribble to tho Clyde, was the principal theatre of 
British and Saxon conflict. The rise of tho dynasty of 
Mailcun, who according to Welsh tradition was a de- 
scendant of Gimcdda, ona oi tho Givyddd or Goidelic Piets 
of the district called Guotodin, brought Wales into close 
connection with tho Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both 
North and South Wales for tho reception of the northern 
traditions and tho rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether tho poets of Cumbria really wrote any of the 
poems which in a modified form have come down to us or 
not, there can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed 
to them lived in popular tradition, and that under tho 
sudden burst of glory which tho deeds of Cadwallawn 
called forth, and which ended in the disastrous defeat of 
655, a British literature began to spring up, and wim 
nourished by tho hopes of a future resurrection under his 
son CadwaUidyr, whoso death was disbelieved in for so long 
a time. These floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, according as tho nobility and 
bards sought refuge there from the advancing conquests of j 
the Saxon kings in the north. Tho heroes of Cumbria i 
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became Welshmen, and the sites of the battles they fou^dit 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
England. When Ilovid Lda, became king of all Wales 
the legends of the north piissed into South Wale.s, and 
like the legends of Oism in Scotland, became so thoroughly 
identified with their new home, that they seem to have 
first originated there. 

Of all the poem3_ attributed to tho four ancient Welsh v 
bards, tho one which has most claim to bo considered 
genuine, and tho only one wo can specially allude to here, 
is that known as y Gododin. As published by Mr Skene 
from the Book of Aneitrin, it consists of 94 stanzas, and is 
both ob.scuro and fragmentary, 'L’he latter character Mr 
Skene explains, and wo think successfully, by supposing 
that it consists in reality of two distinct poem.s, referring 
to two events separated by a long interval of time. Tlie 
first event is the battle of Cailrauth,t\\ii JSdlum iMiulhorum 
of Adamnan, fought between the Britons and Scots under 
Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the jjagan Saxons and their 
British subjects in Dtvyr and Ihynekh or Deira and 
Bcrnicia, and the half-pagan Piets of Giiotodin, a district 
corresponding to tho northern part of the Lothiaus along 
tho Firth of D'orth. Catlraelh was tho adjoining district 
on the Forth where the great Roman wall terminates at 
Carriden, the Fort of Eidinn, If this view be correct, and 
it is tho best that has yet been projjosed, the Myiiydnuy 
of the poem was Aedan Mac Gabrun, and tho battle 
tho one fought in 59G, of which Columcillu proifiie.sied 
tliat Aedan would bo unfortunate but victorious, — tho 
misfortune being doubtless the loss of his four sops in tho 
battle, one of whom was named Arlur (Ad). Tlio 
second and later portion of tho poem, IMr Skene think.s, 
refers to tho battle of Slrathcahnnn, now Strathcarron, 
in which Brer, king of the Dalriadic Scots of Alia, 

was slain, 642, In tho brevity of the narrative, tho care- 
less boldness of the actors as tliey present themselves, 
tho condensed energy of tho action, and tho fierce e.'tulta- 
tion of tho slaughter, together with the recurring elegiac 
note, this poem (or poems if it bo the work of two author^) 
has some of tho highest epic qualities. The ideas and 
manners arc in harmony with the ago and country to which 
it is referred. Tho poems called the Gorchans, wliich 
are also found in the Book of Aneitrin, and refer to 
tho personages and events of tho Gododin, posse.s.s many 
of the characteristics of that poem, and are probably tho 
work of tho same timo, if not of the same poet. 

Still more celebrated thau Aveurin, the reputed author Pocnei 
of y Gododin, was Taliessin, a iiame which lias been inter- ascribed to 
preted as “ Splendid Forehead,” and has con.seijiiontly been 
tho subject of a good deal of mysticism. The number 
of poems in tho Book of Taliessin supposed to have 
been written by him is considerable ; in language they 
arc not older than tho 12th century, though many of 
them, may bo what we have called in other cases popular 
editions of older poems. Several belong to tho fourth class 
which wo have been just cousidering ; the poems which 
wo would include in a special fifth class arc those^ which 
have been made the subject of bardic speculation in con- 
sequence of their generality and vagueness, such as the Fold 
of tho Bards, Hostile Confederacy, Song to tho Wind, 

Jlead Song, Songs to Great and Little WorId.s, Elegy of tho 
T’housand Sons, Pleasant things of Taliessin. 3Iany of 
these poems possess con.sidorablo merit, and even as the 
work of tho 1 2th and 1 3th centuries might bear comparison 
with similar compositions in other European lilcratuic.-i 
of the period. 

The poems of the sixth cla.s3 attributed to Afyimir/t Poems .at- 
Hen are in tho. Red Book, and arc the work of 
Tupper of the 14th century, too denntcre.stedly proud 
of his work to put his own name to it. They are curious 
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and interesting examples of a sort of proverbial philosophy 
in which each proverb or wise saw is accompanied by a 
reference to some natural feature, such as “ Bright the tops 
of the broom,’’ which serves as a kind of mnemonic catch- 
word. This catchword is. sometimes the same in every 
verse, as in the poem JS’tVy ninyd, mountain snow. 

Welsh tradition has preserved few poems of the period 
between the end of the 6 th century and the end of the 
11th, a period of 500 years, nor for the matter of that 
even the names of poets, a circumstance which is in- 
telligible enough if we consider that Welsh literature 
really began with the 11th century, but inexjjlicablo 
according to the ordinary views of Welshmen. In the 
Black Book are live poems attributed to three poets who 
lived in the early part of the barren interval, — Meigant, 
whose name also occurs in Irish literature; Elaeth, to whom 
are attributed two out of the live poems, which are of a 
religious character; and Gnhelyn, a bard of the 9th century. 
The two poems attributed to the last are of very great 
importance, because in them occurs the earliest mention of 
the goddess Ceridiven, who plays so conspicuous a part 
in the modern bardic system of Neo-Druidism. The anony- 
mous religious poems of the Black Book, apart from the 
.language, may belong to any time from the 6th to the 12th 
centuries; they probably belong in great part to the 1 1th and 
12th centuries, and were most likely the work of the monks 
in Avhose monastery the Black Book was compiled. The 
ninth and last division of the early Welsh poems are those 
which covertly allude to passing events in Wales, and can 
therefore be no older than those events. Two of them refer 
to Powys in Norman times, the Satire of Cynan Garwyii, 
son of Brochivael, in the Book of 2’aliessin, and the elegy 
on Cyndylan in the Bed Book. The others are the i)oem3 
which Mr Skene groups together under the head “ Poems 
which mention Henry or the son of Henry;” the most im- 
portant of them are those attributed to Myrdin or Merlin, 
such as the Dialogue between Myrdin and his sister 
Gwendydd, a Fugitive Poem of Myrdin iu his Grave, 
containing a number of predictions, and the Songs of the 
Little Pigs, each stanza of which begins with “ Oian a par- 
chellan,” “ Listen, O Little Pig.” The structure of the 
last poem being like that of the poem called the 
each stanza of which commences with that word “ Sweet 
Apple-tree,” both are classed together, and in the Myvyriaii 
Archaiology are attributed to Merlin. The Avellenau is, 
however, found in the Black Book, and is every way an 
older poem; but it is needless to add that none of the poems 
of Merlin are genuine, and that with the exception perhaps 
of the Apple-tree poem, they all refer to times later than 
the 12th century, and to the present Wales. 

Before discussing the second division of Welsh poetic 
literature, or poems written by or attributed to poets who 
Kved in Wales in the 12th and succeeding centuries, we 
must say a few words on the Welsh bards. The organiza- 
tion of the classes of learned men in' Wales was far less 
developed than in Ireland. According to the laws each 
Icing or prince had a household bard, who appears to have 
performed the functions of the Irish Sai and Eili, and also 
that of harper. His position was honourable, and on in- 
vestiture he was presented by the king with a harp, and by 
the queen with a gold ring. Beside the Bardd Teuleu, or 
household bard just spoken of, a Pencerdd, chief of song, 
is mentioned in the laws, who in North Wales was an officer 
of the household, but in South Wales was not, — his posi- 
tion there being apparently that of a privileged personage 
entitled to make a circuit and so spend his time where he 
pleased. The chief of song was also called a chaired bard, 
because he was one of the fourteen entitled to a chair at 
court. , The installation of a bard to a chair appears to 
nave been attended with some ceremony, for the judge of 


the king’s court was entitled as a perquisite of his office to 
the bugle-horn, the gold ring, and the cushion which was 
under the bardon the occasion. The represented 

the Irish Ollamh Eili, and like him appears to have kept a 
school of poetry, for he was entitled to receive .2-1 pence 
from each minstrel who completed his course of instruction 
to their services “as a man placed in authority over them ’’ 
and to the Gobyr or Amobyr of their daughters, that is - 
to the fee payable to the lord on the marriage of a maiden. 

Among his emolument's was a fee of 24 pence from every 
maiden on her marriage. In the court his seat was on the 
side of the judge of the court, and he lodged with the 
Edling, that is the heir-apparent of the king or prince, 
corresponding to the Irish Tanaiste. A villain or serf 
could not become a bard, nor a smith without the permis- 
sion of his lord; nor could a bard practise his art after ho 
had taken holy orders. Should a serf or a stranger happen 
to become a bard he became personally a free Cymro or 
Welshman, but his children were not free, though the time 
iu which his descendants might rise to the privileges of a 
free Cymro was shortened. A minor bard was forbidden 
to solicit a gift without the permission of the Pencerdd, 
but the latter might ask a gift though all others should be 
forbidden to do so. The duty of the chief of song was to 
commence the singing or recitation of poetry by singing 
two songs on entering the hall, one concerning God and 
the other about kings; the household bard then repeated 
the third song below the entrance of the hall. This is 
nearly all that the laws contain about bards. There is not Neo-Draid 
a word about the Ovydd, or the Druid-bard, nor about the 'sm. 
sky-blue dress of the former, the emblem of peace and truth, , 
nor of the white robe of the Druid, nor of the green robe 
of the Ovydd, the colour of nature, nor of the robe of the 
Awenydd or bardic student striped with the three colours, 
nor of the Gorsedd or assembly of bards. If any. of these 
things existed in the 12th century, the most brilliant period 
of Welsh poetry, wo should expect to find them in the 
Welsh laws. But so far from any relics of the ancient 
Druidic organization having survived at that period, it is 
probable that even the organization above given from the 
laws was in part at least the work of Gruffyd ab Cynan. 

They are, in fact, the inventions of later tunes W'heu Wales 
had lost its political liberty. We have the first stage of 
the invention in tlieTriads,-and it seems to have been com- 
pleted by that extraordinary man Edward Williams, whom 
wo have already mentioired as one of the editors and the 
principal contributor of the Myvyrian Archaiology, who pre- 
tended to be the head of the bardic order of South Wales, 
and accordingly assumed the bardic title of Jolo Morgameg 
from his native county of Glamorgan. He is probably 
the source whence the Eev. Edward Davies derived the 
chief jrart of the material for his marvellous system of 
Neo-Druidic philosophy. According to the supporters of 
.this system, the religion of the Druids, a medley of suii- 
w'orship ancl Jewish Noachian traditions, the emblems of 
which were the bull, the horse, and fire, survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and continued to be believed by 
the bards, and its rites practised in secret by them. 

The principal source w'hence evidence was derived m 
support of this assumption was the early poems which we 
have been discussing. Davies gavew’hat he called transla- 
tions of some of those poems, in which the simplest and 
plainest phrases are made to express mysterious and 
abstruse doctrines. In the religious poems which contaiii 
such expressions as “ Christ the Son,” “ Merciful Trinity, 

Mr .Davies omits the latter, or treats them as mere phrases 
introduced to deceive the uninitiated, and make them, be- 
lieve the pagan bards were Christians. Among the doctnnes 
attributed to the Neo-Druids was that of metempsychosis. 

The chief source from whence evidence was derived in 
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support of this assumption outside a pretended work called 
Barddas, or treatise on the whole system of the bards, which 
lolo 2£or<ja)mrj possessed,- was the Romance called Hanes 
Tuliessin, or history of Taliessiii, which though partly prose, 
and therefore coming under the head of the prose romances, 
of which we shall speak later, may be more conveniently 
referred to here. A fragment of the Welsh te.'tt of this 
history was given in the Myvijrian Archaiology; the whole 
tale was afterwards published by Dr Owen Pughe; and 
Lady Charlotte Guest published it again in the third volume 
of her Mahh\ofjion from two fragments, one dated about 
1758, and the other belonging to lolo Morganwg. The 
romance of the Hanes Taliessin in its existing form belongs 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Of the thirteen 
poems contained in Lady Charlotte Guest’s book, only two 
are found in the Book of Taliessin, the Ode to the Wind and 
the Mead Song. It is evident that a number of poems 
attributed to Taliessin were floating about in popular tradi- 
tion, and were strung together in tire 16th century into a 
romance. Although of these so taken uj) only the two just 
mentioned find a placein the special manuscript of 2'aliessin’s 
poems in the 14th century, we are not therefore entitled to 
assume that the other poems did not therefore exist at 
that period. It is singular that the compiler of the Hanes 
2'aliessin did not include such poems as the Canu y Meirch, 
or the Song of the Horses, which would find its place after 
the account of the contest of Elphin against the 24 horses 
of Mailcun, the Ale Song, which is the counterpart of 
the Mead Song, the Chair of Taliessin, and the Chair 
of the Sovereign {Kadeir Teyvnon). In all these there 
is no mythology, nor indeed anything indicative of a secret. 
But when the Elegy of the Thousand Sons, a religious 
poem on the saints before and after Christ, which is in the 
Book of Taliessin, is believed to contain the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, any doctrine whatever may be drawn 
from the Welsh poetry. But while the whole of the Neo- 
Druidic speculations must be looked upon as fables, it does 
not follow that there are no mythological allmsions in Welsh 
poems as old as from the 12th to the 14th century. We 
have already alluded to the occurrence of the name of the 
goddess Ceridwen in two poems in the Black Book 
attributed to Guhelyn, a bard of the 9th century. The 
following poems in the Book of Taliessin aho contain traces 
of mythology; — Song concerning the Sons of Llyrah Broclv- 
wel, the Chair of Ceridwen, the Spoils of Annum, Daronwy, 
and the Angar Cyfindavjd. But as the mythology of the 
poems is intimately connected with that of the prose tales 
we shall reserve our observations on the subject until we 
are considering the Mabinogion. 

Whether the poems we have been hitherto considering 
were really first written after the 10th century, or, as seems 
much more probable, were composed at an earlier period 
and transmitted by popular tradition, their language under- 
going the same changes as the spoken language, they must 
be considered from a merely -literary point of view as the 
products of the period from the 11th to the 13th century 
inclusive. But apart from those poems there is another 
and a perfectly legitimate Welsh literature which may be 
said to have commenced with .the restoration of the old 
royal families of North and South Wales. lihys ah Tewdwr, 
the reputed legitimate heir to the throne of South Wales, 
returned from Bnttany in 1077 bringing with him no 
doubt the Armoric legends of the Round Table; and Gruff yd 
ah Qynan came in 1080 from Ireland, where he was born and 
Lad been educated, and where he must have become familiar 
with its poetry and music. Indeed, we know on the 
authority of .Welsh writers tliat Gruffyd reorganized the 
bards and improved the music, and in other ways gave a 
great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. Among 
the changes which he effected in the organization of the 


bards may have been the institution of bardic Gorsedds 
or meetings, of which the modern Eisteddfod is an 
mutation. In Ireland the poets did not, so far as we know, 
hold separate meetings of this kind, but they took a pro- 
minent part in the great periodic gatherings called Aonecits 
or fairs held fora threefold purpose, — for pi-omulgating laws, 
for i)ublic games, and as a market. At these gatlieriugs 
poems were sung, stories narrated, and prizes awarded. ° 

One of the earliest poets w'hose productions we can be Poets of 
certain of is Meilyr, bard of Trahacarn, whom Gruffyd ah 
Oynan defeated at the battle of Carno, and afterwards of 
the conqueror Gruffyd himself. His best piece is the 
Death-bed of the Bard, a semi-religious jioem, which is 
distinguished by the structure of the verse, poetic feeling, 
and religious thought. Meilyr was the head of a family 
of bards; his son was Gwalchniai, one of tlie best AVelsh 
poets ; and the latter had two sons, Einion and Meilyr, 
some of whose poetry has reached us. Gwakhnai w'as a 
true poet, and not a mere professional bard. In his 
Gorhoffedd Gwalchmai, Gvjalchmai's Delights, there is an 
appreciation of the charms of nature, the murmuring of 
brooks, and the songs of birds not unworthy of one of 
the modern Lake poets. His Arwyrain i Owain is an ode 
of considerable beauty, and full of vigour in praise of 
Owain Gwynedd, king of North Wales, on account of his 
victory of Tal y Moelvre, part of which has been translated 
by Gray under the name of “ The Triumphs of Owen.” 

This translation, though not very literal, preserves the 
terseness and boldness of action of the original. Kyuddelw, 
who lived in the second half of the 12th century, was a 
contemporary of Gwalchmai, and wrote on a great number 
of subjects including religious ones; indeed, some of his 
eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had command 
of words and much skill in versification, but he Is' pleonastic 
and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
with the same syllable. There is a certain obscurity about 
some of his poems which has given him an importance 
among the disciples of the Neo-Druidic or bardic philosophy. 
Among the other poets of the second half of the 1 2th century 
may be mentioned Owain Kyveilwg and Howel ah Oivain 
Gviynnedd. The first-named was prince of Powys, and 
was disti nguished also as a soldier. The // irlas, or Drinking 
Horn, is a rather long poem marked alilce by originality and 
poetic merit. The prince represents himself as carousing 
in his hall after a fight; bidding his cup-bearer fill his great 
drinking-horn, he orders him to present it in turn to each 
of the assembled warriors. As the horn passes from hand 
to hand he eulogizes each in a verse beginning Biwallaw 
di venestr, “Fill, cup-bearer.” Having thus praised the 
deeds of two warriors, Tudyr and 2loreiddaj, he turns 
round to challenge them, but suddenly recollecting that 
they had fallen in the fray, and listening as it were to their 
dying groans, he bursts into a broken lamentation for their 
loss. The second was also a prince ; he was the eldest of 
the many sons of Owain Gwynnedd, and ruled for two years 
after his father until he fell in a battle between himself and 
his step-brother David. He w'as a young inan of con- 
spicuous merit, and one of the most charming poets of 
Wales,— his poems being especially free from the conceits, 
trivial common-places, and complicated metres of the jjro- 
fessional bards, wliile full of gay humour, a love of nature, 
and a delicate appreciation of woman. Some of his love 
songs especially are charming. There are two other poet.s, 
who, though they lived into the 13th century, belonged 
perhaps more to the 12th, namely, Llywarch ah Llewelyn 
and Gwijnvardd Brycheiniog. Mr Stephens attributes 
the Songs of the Pigs to the former, and beheves that; the 
poet covertly alludes to the events which occurred in tlie 
rei^n of Llewelyn ah Lorwerih, grandson of Owain Gwynedd; 
but as this poem occurs in the Black Book it can hardly 
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be tbe work ot Llyicarch. Tbe poems which are distinctly 
referred to him are marked by much power cf delineation 
and poetic feeling, of which his address to Llewelyn ah 
loriverth affords a good instance. The Welsh poets, as we 
have said, went circuit like their Irish brethren, staying- in 
each place according as hospitality was extended to them. 
When departing, a bard was expected to leave a sample of 
his versification behind him. In this way many manu- 
scripts came to be written, as we find them, in different 
hands. The Irish manuscript known as the Book of 
Fermoy is just such a book kept in the house of David 
Iloche of Fermoy in the 15 th century. Llywarch has left 
us one of those departing eulogi^ addressed to Rhys Gryy, 
prince of South Wales, Vi’hich affords a favourable specimen 
of his style. Gwynmrdd Brychemiog's poem on St David, 
in which he enumerates aU the churches dedicated to the 
saint, is a tj^ical example of a kind of topographical poem 
abounding in Irish. There is an early anonymous example 
of this kind of poem in the Black Book, the Englyimionn 
y Bedeu, The Yerses of the Graves, which is the exact 
counterpart of the Irish Lay of the Leachts, and some other 
poems of the same kind. 

The following are a few of the poets cf the 13th century 
whose poems are still extant. Davydd Beiivms was the 
author of a poem in praise of Llewelyn ah loncerth; his 
works, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems of 
this class usually are, do not rise much above the bardic 
level, and are full of alliteration. Elidyr Sais was, as his 
name implies, of )Saxon origin, and wrote chiefly religious 
poetry. Einiawn ah Gwgawn is the author of an extant 
address to Llewelyn ah lorwerlh of considerable merit. 
Phylip Brydydd, or Philip the poet, was household bard to 
Rhys Gryg {Rhys the hoarse), lord of South Wales; one of 
his pieces, An Apology to Rhys Gryg, is a striking example 
of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expected to 
bestow upon his patron, and of the privileged domesticity 
in which the bards lived, which as in Ireland must have 
been fatal to genius. Prydydd Bychan, the Little Poet, was 
a South AYales bard, whose extant works consist of short 
poems all addressed to his own princes. The chief feature of 
his Englynnionn is the use of a kind of assonance in which 
in some cases the final vowels agreed alternately in each 
quatrain, and in others each line ended in a different 
vowel. — in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants, or full rhyme. Llygad Gicr is known 
by an ode in five parts to Llewelyn ah Grujfyd written 
about the year 1270, which is a good type of the conven- 
tional flattery of a family bard. Howel Voel, who was of 
Irish extraction, possessed some poetical merit; his 
remonstrance to Llewelyn against the imprisonment of his 
brother Owain is a pleasing variety upon the conventional 
eulogy. It has many lines commencing with the same 
word, e.g., gior, man. The poems of Bleddyn Tardd, or 
Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down to us are aU 
short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on Llewelyn 
ah Grujfyd is a good example of the elaborate and artificial 
nature of the Welsh versification. There are seven 
quatrains, the first, second, and fourth of which all end 
in -af. With the exception of the first and last stanza 
the first three lines of each stanza begin with gwr, man, 
or a compound of it, “manly.” The second, third, and 
fourth lines of the first stanza also begin in the same way; 
the fourth line is a kind of refrain, which in the first two 
stanzas begins like the other lines with gwr or a compound 
of it ; in the third and last it begins with yv, and in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth with hyd. The best of all the poets 
of the century was Gruffyd ah yr Ynad Goch, whose elegy, 
notwithstanding its alliteration and conventional use of the 
same initial word, or of words having the same fore-sound, 
has the ring of true poetry. His religious poems, too. 
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possess considerable merit. But of all the reh'gious poems 
in early Welsh we have seen, that which best deservk the 
name is one written by Madawc ah Gwallter. 

The death of Llewelyn and the subjugation of all Wales Poets of 
and especially the social and other internal changes which ttelVb 
took piace in the Principality, necessaiily checked literary 
efforts. A general revival took place, however, in the time 
of Owain Glyndwr and the Wars of the Pioses, with which 
the Welsh had much to do. In' the meantime a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place in the msthetic 
feeling of the people. The bardic system, which had 
helped to raise the Celtic people in their tribal stage above 
other barbarous peoples, but which at a later period had 
fettered their intellectual and political development, was 
at least so far as regards exclusive privileges, at an end: 
inter-tribal wars had ceased, and great improvements in the 
houses, churches, dress, and food of the people had taken ■ 
place. Love supplanted war as the theme of song, and 
much attention was paid to language and versification. 
Nature, too, was made a theme of poetry by several poets. 

We have already had occasion to notice some examples 
of this love of nature; but at the period we are now 
considering, one cannot help being struck with the power 
of observation of natural phenomena, and the keen sense 
of objective natural beauty, which many IVelsh poets 
exhibit; nor is there wanting the higher poetic feeling 
of subjective beauty. These high qualities are, it is 
true, often marred by artificial systems of versification. 
Among the poets who flourished in the 14th century, 
the following may be mentioned. Gwilym JDdu is the 
author of two odes to the unfortunate Sir Gritpjd 
Lhvyd, one of which, the Odes of the Months, written in 
1322, was composed while the subject of it was in prison. 
Forty-three out of sixty-three begin with the word neui; 
it is moreover strongly alliterated, and many of the lines end 
in-ed. He is also the author of an elegy on the poet 
Trahaearn, son of Gronwy, a contemporary poet. This poem, 
which is a panegyric on Welsh poets past and present, 
is skilfully constructed. A considerable number of writers of 
love Englynnionns flourished at this time, among whom may 
be specially mentioned loncerth Vychan, Casnodyn, who is 
believed to be the same as the foregoing Trahacarn, and 
Gronwy ah Eavydd, who was probably the father of the 
latter. But the representative jmets of this period are 
Rhys Goch ah Rhicert and Da vydd ah Gwilym. The verses 
of the former to a Maiden’s Hair, though strongly alliterated 
and rhjuied, are smooth and less intricate and conventional 
than most poems of the period, and possess a good deal oi 
the character of the love romants of the time, in Southern 
Europe, with w-hich he undoubtedly was acquainted. Both 
Rhys Goch and Davydd ah Gwilym, the Cambrian Petrarch, 
as he has been called, were great lovers of nature, and no 
modern poets sing more sweetly of the woodland, wild- 
flowers, the voice of birds, and other charms^ of the 
country. It is amidst such scenes they place their lovers, 
who are real swains and maids, and not the mock ones 
of the pastoral poetry of the ISth century. Two hunted 
and sixty two poems, chiefly pastoral of Davydd ah Gwilym 
are said to exist, some of which, as for instance his exquisite 
Ode to Summer, would be worthj- of any literature. 

The most distinguished poet of the loth century' 

Lewis Glynn Cothi, more than one hundred and fifty pt 
w'hose poems are known. The period of the civil wars m 
the 17th century* had its poets, the best known of whom, 

Iduw 2Iorus, was on the Eoyalist side. Since then a new 
literature has grown up which, however, lies outside the 
scope of this article. 

We have already alluded to the probability of the tales Pio^ — 
In verse, whether historical or romantic, being earlier than 
those in prose. Most of the heroes of the earlier poems. 
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whatever may be their real age, are also the subjects of prose 
tales. In the poems, as a rule, if there be auy definite 
picture of the actors, they appear as men, and there is 
very little necromancy surrounding them ; the prose tales, 
•on the other hand, are full of marvels and magical trans- 
formations. In the older prose tales there is a certain 
unity in the personages and events ; gradually two or more 
streams of romance mingle, as in MacPherson’s Ossian. The 
Welsh prose tales all belong to South Wales ; the poems, 
on the other hand, belong to a large extent to North 
Wales. The prose tales which still exist are few in 
number, and are evidently only a small part of those which 
were once current. The reason of the small number of prose 
tales jjreserved, as compared with the very large number of 
poems, is doubtless to bo explained by the fact that the 
poets were a privileged class, who formed part of the 
households of the lords; while the prose tales were chiefly 
told by the strolliug minstrels, against whom, and not 
against the bards properly so called, so many severe 
enactments were made. The privileged bards despised 
the tales of the story-teller, and hence, unfortunately for 
the history of romance and of comparative mythology, so 
few have been preserved. 

In the lied Book there are eleven prose tales, which have 
been published by Lady Charlotte Guest, together with the 
llama Taliessin, of which we have spoken above, under 
the name of Malino/jivii, though that name i.s applied 
in the Bed Book to four only. Wo may classify them 
thus according to their origin. I. Iloman-British — ( 1 ) The 
Contention of Lludd and Llevelys; (2) The Dream otJlaxen 
Wledic. IT. Irish Eomances — (3) The Tale of Fwyll, 
Prince of Byvedj (4) Braniven, daughter of JJyr; (5) 
Manawyddaii, the son of Llyr ; (0) Math, son of Mathoimy. 

III. Arthurian Piomaiices — (7) The Lady of the Fountain ; 
(B) Feredur, son of Evraivc ; (9) Geraint, sow of Erbin. 

IV. ilixed Romances — (10) The Story of Kilhiuch and 
Olwen; (11) The Dream of llhnnabwy. To the category 
of mixed romances may also bo added, as a third kind, the 
story of the St Graal contained in a Hongwrt manuscript. 

The first story relates to Lludd, son of Beli the great, son 
of Manofjan, who became king after his father’s death, 
while his brother Llevelys becomes king of France, and 
shows his brother how to get rid of tlie three plagues which 
devastated Britain : — first a strange race, the Coranians,' 
whose knowledge was so great that they heard everything, no 
matter how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a .shriek 
which came into every house on Jfay eve, caused by the 
fighting of two dragons ; and third, a great giant, who 
earned off all the provisions in the king’s palace every day. 
The second relates how Maxen or jMaximu.s, emperor of 
Rome, has a dream while hunting, in which he imagines 
that he visits Britain, and sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, 
whom he ultimately succeeds in finding and marrying. 
The personages of this tale are mentioned in the earliest 
form of the Brut Grvffyd ah Arthur, but the account is 
different. Both tales seem to be British, and to be trace- 
able to Roman times. 

We have called the second group Irish romances, not' 
only because the action in some of them is placed occa- 
sionally in Ireland, and some of the actors are distinctly 
stated to have been Irishmen, but because they are un- 
mistakably relics of the period of the occupation of the 
coast of Wales by the Gwyddel or Irish. 'Hie group of four 
roraauces form a cycle of legends,and are the onlyones called 
Mahinoyioii in the manuscript from which they have been 
taken. In the first tale the principal characters are Fwyll, 
prince of By fed, and Aravni, king of Anmvn or Annwyvn; 
in the second Bran and Manawyddaii the sons, and Bran- 
wen the daughter, of Llyr, and Matholwch^Vm^, of Ireland ; 
in the third Manawyddan, son of Llyr, and Fryderi, son 
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of Fwyll; and in the fourth. Math, son of Mathoimy, king 
of Arvwi and Mona, Gxvydyon ap Bon and Arianrod his 
sister, and Lleiv Llaw Gyffes and Bylan eil Ton, the sons of 
Arianrod. These personages are mentioned in several of 
the poems attributed to Taliessin, in whose reputed works 
curiously enough the relics of the ancient mythology are 
chiefly found. Among these poems we may mention the 
following, some of "which are in the Book of Taliessin, while 
others are not: — Kadeir Kerritumi,ox.dsi& Chair of Ceridwen, 
the Spoils of Annwn; the Kat Godeu, the Battle of Godeu; 
Murwiiat eil Ton, the Death Song of Bylan, son of the wave ; 
Baronwy; Angar Cyfindawd; the story of Llyr ah Brochwel 
Fowys ; in other words, all the so-called mythological 
poems. In these tales and poems we have undoubtedly the 
relics of the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuatha Be 
Banaiin, sometimes mixed with later Arthurian myths. The 
Caer Sidi is the Sid of Irish mythology, the residence of 
the gods of the Aes Side. The seven other Caers or resid 
ences ir.entioned in the poem on the Spoils of Annwn are 
the various Side of the immortals. Llyr is the Irish sea- 
god Lei; and was called Llyr Llediaith, or the half-tongued, 
implying that he spoke a language only partially intelligible 
to the people of the country. Bran, the son of Llyr, is the 
Irish Bran Mac Allait, Allat being one of the names of Lir. 
This Bran is probably the same as Brian, son of Tidrenn, 
though according to the Irish genealogies, Brian would be 
the nephew of LUr. Manawyddan ap Llyr is clearly the 
Maiiaiidan or Manannan Mac Lir of Irish mythology. In 
one derivation of his name, if correct, we have a most im- 
portant link in these romances. According to this etymology, 
Manannan comes from Man, lord, and Annan, of the foamy 
sea, Lh; his father’s name, meaning also the sea. In Annan 
we would have the Annwn of the poems, and of the story of 
Fwyll, ond commonly identified with hell, but really corre- 
sponding to the 'Fir Tairngire or Elysium of the Irish. Bhi- 
uiini.n, the wife of Fwyll, who possessed marvellous birds 
which held warriors spell-bound for eighty years by their 
singing, comes from A and her son Fryderi gives her, 
on the death of Fwyll, as a wife to Manawyddan. With 
Anmvn or Annwvyn we naturally connect the Irish Ana, the 
mother of the gods, or Mor Bigu, and wife of the Bagda. 
She was the mother of Aed, the Welsh Aed Mawr, and was 
probably the same as Ceridwen. In a previous part of this 
article we have made the Bagda the same as Belbaith Bana 
or Tuirenn, the father of Lh' ; if we are right in our 
conjecture. Ana would be the mother of Lei; the sea, as 
well as of Aed, fire. Bhiannon, daughter of Ueveydd lien, 
and wife of Fwyll, and afterwards of Manawyddan, is 
perhaps also to be connected with Ana and Annwn. Again, 
the Gaer Sidi above mentioned, where neither disease nor 
old age affects any one, is called the jrrison of Gweir in one 
of the poems. This Gweir, we have no doubt, represents 
Gaiar, son of Manandan Mac Lir, the Atropos who cut 
the thread of life of Irish mythology. In one legend 
Gaiar is made the son of Uisle and of Beirdriu, celebrated 
in the story of the sons of Uisnech, and the foster son of 
Manaiulun, who aids him in barrishing Conchobar^ Mac 
A'essa to Alba on accourrt of his killing the sons of Uisnech, 
and becoming king of Ulster in his place. Afterwards, 
Gaiar relinquishes the kingship by the advice of Alan- 
andan, who takes him to Emhain Ahhlach, or Emain^ of 
the Apple-trees, where he dies. GaiaFs sister Aeb-greine, 
the Suirlike, married Binn, son of Ecliaid^ luil of Tir 
Tairngire, or the Land of Promise. This Binn take, s part 
in the contests between the swineherds of Ochull Ochne 
and Badb, chiefs of the n\sx\ Side, who after a series of 
metamorphoses become the Fiiwiueuduchj or bull of Con.- 
naught, and the Doiiii Cualugiu, the celebrated bull of 
the Tain Bb Uuailnge. Math, son of Mathoimy, may be 
connected with Mat, the great Druid of the luaiha Be 
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Danann. The necromancer Matlmie or Londn, the com- 
panion of Art, of whom we shall have something to say 
presently, maybe a relic of the older mythology. Nor should 
we forget to mention in connection with this name that 
the mother of Queen Medh or Mab was Alata Mxdrisc. 
The Llew Llaw Gyffes of the tale of Math, son oE Mathomoy, 
is Lug Ldvi Fada, king of the Tuatha Be Bauann, 
whose mother was Ethleiin or Gethlemi, daughter of JBalor 
of the Evil Eye, a Fomorian chief This Lug was known 
by several names, among which was that of the Sab Ilda- 
uacli, or Skilful Pillar, because he know or supported all 
arts, a name which connects him with lllanach or Ildanach 
(Skilful), son of Manandan. Litg, accordingto Irish legends, 
was the first who introduced fighting on horseback into 
Ireland, and who established funeral games. Gtoydyon, 
son of Bon, who fills so important a part in the early 
Welsh poems and tales, was the brother of Ariaiirod, the 
mother of Lleio Llaw Gyffes and of Bylan, Son of the Wave, 
and the grandson of Barontuy, the son of Jirynach or Urnach 
Wyddel by Gorth, daughter of Brychan, by wliich another 
line of legend, originating also in Ireland, is brought into 
connection. Gwydyonlsaa. enchanter of wonderful power, 
his master being Math. Ho produces a woman from blos- 
soms, and the forms of horses from springing plants. The 
tale of Math, son of 2Iathonioy, is full of such transformations 
as those of the swine-herds in the preface to the Tain Bo 
Griailnge. Thercare alsosimilar transformations in the poem 
of the Fat Godeu, or Battle of Godeu. The Sltlky Way is 
called Gaer Gxoydyou; the constellation Cassiopeia is Llys 
Bon, the court of Bon; and the Corona Borealis is Gaer 
Ariaiirod, the residence of Arianrod, daughter of Bon, and 
mother of Llew Thus Arianrod is the same as Bthlenn. 
There are several Dons or Bonus in Irish romance: — the 
chief of the Munster fairies, or people of the Side, was Bonn 
Firinne of Gnoc Firinue, now Knockfierna, in the west of 
the county of Limerick ; Bonn Dumhach, or Bonn of the 
sandbank at the mouth of the Eidhneach near Enuistymon, 
in the county of Clare, and Bonn Ghnuic na n-Oss, now 
Knockanoss, in the county of Cork, were also chiefs of 
Side. These examples show that Bon, the fath er of Gwydyon, 
may be connected with the j'les Side. Manandan Alac Lir 
had a son who was Ech-Bon M6r, or the great Ech-Bon, who 
is probably the Bonn mentioned in the Fennian Agallamh 
na Senorach, or Dialogue of the Sages, as having been slain 
by a certain Berg Bianscothach in a war between Ilbhreach 
of the Sid of Eas liuadh and Ler of Sid Finnachaidh. 
It may be remarked here that whenever the Aes Side are 
brought into the Fennian romances there is generally some 
confusion. Thus in the romance just mentioned Ler is re- 
presented as at war with Ilbhreach, who in the genealogies 
IS made the son of Manandan. Before le.aving those curious 
Mixed tales, it will be better to discuss one of the mixed romances, 
romances The Story of Kilhwch and Olwen. By mixed romance 
we mean one in ^yhich two distinct streams of legends 
have mingled. The one just mentioned belonged originally 
to the same class of legends as the four Mabinogion we 
have been discussing, but it got mixed up with the Arthu- 
rian romance Kilhiuch asks for wife Olwen, the daughter 
of Yspaddaden Penlcaiur, who imposes upon him a number 
of tasks before he would give him his daughter, the final one 
being to fetch the comb and scissors which were between 
the ears of the Twrch Trwyth. All these he eflfects through 
the aid of his cousin Arthur. Among the personages men- 
tioned are — Amaethon, son of Bon, who is represented as a 
great husbandman, and Govannon, son of Bon, a smith. 
Among the actors are Gwyther, the son of Greidawl,' who 
is betrothed to Greiddylad, daughter of Lludd Llaio Ereint, 
that is Cordelia, daughter of Lear. Gwen Ap FFudd, 
however, carries off Greiddylad, but Arthur makes peace 
between them, the condition being that the maiden should 


be restored to her father’s house, and Gwen and Gwyther 
should fight for the yellow-haired maiden on the fii^t of 
May each year. This very curious tale is altogether based 
on Irish mythology. Govannon is Goibniu, the Irish Vulcan 
the brother of Dmnckht or Bia na-cecht, the god of the’ 
powers (of healing). Greiddylad is the Irish Creide of 
Tir Tairngire. The Twrch Trwyth is the Irish Tore 
Triath, the King Boar. Indeed the story puts him in 
Ireland, and says that he cannot be hunted without Garselit 
the Gwyddelian, the chief huntsman of Ireland. This kin" 
boar belonged to Brigit, the poetess daughter of the Dagda 
the Minerva of the Irish. Nudd, the father of Given is 
apparently F'eit (battle), the god of war, and Kilhwch ' 
himself seems to represent Gain Geallach — son of Belhaitli 
son of Feit, the god of war — who received the name Eladmi 
(art, skill) in consequence of the skill he displayed hi pre- 
paring ropes for capturing JIasau, king of Britain. 

By an Arthurian romance we mean a tale in which Artlmri, 
Arthur is a chief hero, and the .«ceno of which is laid in 
Wales or South England. The legends of Arthur in this 
sense belong chieily to South Wales, and must have origi- 
nated there in great part, though they were afterwards much 
modified by new elements introduced from Armorica by 
Ilhys ab I'eivdwr and his followers at the end of the 11th 
century'. At this jieriod South B'ales was more civilized Conditio 
than North Wales, because less mountainous audmore fer-of S.Wo 
tile, and also because it had considerable intercourse with ' 
France. These very circumstances led to its conquest by 
the Normans earlier than North Wales, which maintained 
its independence nearly a century longer. Before the 
advent of the Normans in South Wales, stone-built castles 
and churches e.xistod, but they erected much stronger and 
more splendid castles, and the clergy whom they introduced 
built fine churches and great abbeys. The Norman 
castles and walled towns and trained men at arms, always 
ready for war, must have afibrded more protection to 
commerce and agriculture than it could enjoy under the 
Welsh tribal system. The wants of the new nobility, too, 
were greater, their courts were more splendid, their dresses 
and arms more costly than those of AVelsh princes j and 
corresponding splendour was introduced into the ceremonies 
of the church. The Norman baron rvas not prouder, but 
he was graver and more courtly than the Welsh lord. All 
these things acted on the popular stories and gradually 
transformed them, as mannera improved, into elegant ro- 
mances of chivalry'. The abundant materials of romance 
which existed in Wales were the property, so to say, of the 
strolling minstrels and peasantry', and were despised by the 
lettered bard with whose poems the popular tales competed. 
Carried into Armorica, they became, as it were, ennobled, 
and assumed a more polished and courtly fonn; and when 
brought back by Ehys ab Tewdwr, almost entirely dis- 
placed the conventional poems of the bards, which were 
chieily eulogies of the living, and elegies of their dead 
Ijatrons. This is the reason why South Wales produced 
so few poems from the I2th to the 15th century'. These 
romances w'ere soon translated, or rather new' ones con- 
structed upon the same themes, by the Norman Jongleurs, 
who soon spread them among the Norman nobility every'- 
where. The heroes of y Gogled w'ei'e well adapted, to 
serve as actors in the courtly' romances. They appear m 
the poems which we have discussed above as so many 
lay figures upon which to put the rich dresses and armoiir 
of the Normans, and who might be put into a fine castle 
anywhere without incongruity. The necromancy seems to 
have been largely borrowed from the Irishlegends,_a great 
many of w’hich, of the same character as the Mabinogion, 
must have still existed in the 12th and 13th centuries. origin d 

The position assigned to Arthur in romance is due tOtjuAitlio 
accident. No one of the name occupied so prominent a romance. 
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poBition in the north as to give liim of right tho place 
occupied by Arthur in tlioso productions. Some tale or 
ballad, in which a hero called Artur was tho chief actor, 
might have hud perchance the necessary elements for 
popular success ; and around this as a nucleus gathered 
tho legends of other Arturs. One of the sons of Aedan 
Mar, Oabran, killed at tho battle of OatlrMlh, was named 
Artur; and there were doubtless many others of tho name, 
both Scots and llritons. Tho name Art has a place in 
Irisli romance also. Thus Art, “ the lone man,” son of 
Crum of the Hundred Hatties, was beloved on account 
of his great fame by Jkcuma of tho fair skin, wife of 
Labrad of the <iuick-liand-at-sword, and probably the same 
as Klain, a goddess already so often mentioned, and who 
had been unfaithful with Gaiar, son of Mauaudau Alac 
Lir, Jkcuvui, driven out of 'I'ir Tairwjire or Elysium on 
,'iccount of her olfence, is sent adrift in a boat, and lands 
on the Hill of Howth in Ireland, where, under tho name of 
Ddbh Caemh, daughter of Alor/jun, she presents hcr.self to 
C'oaa and marries him. She next insists on the banishment 
of Art from Tara. Evil, however, comes on the country on 
account of Ooim's marriage, and the Druids announce that 
it could only be averted by sprinkling tho blood of the 
son of an undefiled couple on tho door posts. Conn sails 
away in search of such a youth, finds him in Tir Tairii- 
r/ire, Elysium, and brings him to Ireland. Tlien wo have 
a scone of e.vactly tho same character as that told of Gorti- 
</eni, but the boy is ultimately saved from immolation by 
tho appearance of his mother, who tells them they must 
banish Jkcuma, Tho latter then plays a game of che.ss with 
Art the son of Oonu, and he wins, and imposes upon her tho 
obligation of getting the champion’s wand which was in tho 
hand of CuroiMucl)<ure when making tho conquest of Jt'riu, 
and of the whole world. She visits the l^ido, and at length 
finds it, and brings it to Art, 'I'licy play again, and this 
time Ikcumamna, andseucLj him in search of Ddhk Caemh, 
daughter of Morrjan, t.c., herself, whom he would find in 
an island in tho middle of tho sea. He sails away, and 
arrives at a beautiful island full of apple-trees, flower.s, 
birds, and .spotted horses ; in which too there were joyous 
over-blooming women, and Crede, tiie ever beautiful. 
Again Art w.-is named Ocujhir, “ the lone man,” because 
his brother Cmidla, “ tho beautiful,” being invited by a 
Jkn tilde to rule over jlloy/t Mdl, “ the plain of honey in 
tho Land of Promise,” went thither and left him without 
a brother. Art is also credited with having anticipated 
Christian belief ; and consequently it- is supposed that 
neither ho nor his son Cormac was buried in tho pagan 
cemetery on tho Iliver Boyne. 

It should be remembered that this Art lived cither at 
the beginning of the .Scotic invasions of Itoman Britain, 
or immediately before that period, for his son Cormac, 
according to Irish legends, Avas c.xpellcd from Ireland, and, 
going over the sea, obtained the sovereignty of Alba, 
and his fame must have been carried into Wales, where ho 
must have been tho subject of many legends. These 
legends were the nucleus around which gathered all tho 
floating traditions whieJi came down from tho north into 
jSTorth Wales, and thence into South Wales. Some obscure 
Arthur of tho north, percliancc Aedan’a son, was clothed 
in tho legendary glory of Art, and was made a Guledirj or 
generalissimo, and paramount king of Britain, Erom South 
Wales these legends passed into Cornwall and Armorica, 
v/here it is ju'obablo tho Hound Table was invented or 
borrowed in the same way that at a later period the legend 
of the St Graal, which there is reason to believe originally 
came from Provenge, was carried by tho Jongleurs into 
Brittany, and thence into Wales. If the preceding view 
bo correct, tho Arthurian legends attained considerable 
development in Wales before tho Hound Table was 
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developed, and were carried by itinerant story-tellers and 
musicians among the Normans before Geoffrey of ilon- 
niouth wrote his history. That book gave a value to 
'tho popular tales which they otherwise could never havo 
attained, and allorded a key by which to correct them. 

To tho Norman clerics the romances owe their polish, and 
to a large extent their chivalry. But the germs of medimval 
chivalry, and even of knight-errantry were already in tho 
origdnal legends, associated, no doubt, with much barbarism. 

Besides the ///•»/.», poems, i\[ahino<jion, genealogies, and oUicr 
some iniscellanous pieces including a few legendary lives Welsh 
j of saints and the grammatical works alluded to in a pre- 'iterates 
ceding part, the only other early works in the Welsh 
j language which have been printed, are two medicine booLs, 
and a niusic book. The two medicine books belonged to Medicine 
a family of leeches of Mydvai in Carmarthen, descended 
[ from Ithiwallou, fiimily leech to lihys Grytj or lihys the 
! Hoarse, prince of .South AVales, in the H3th century. The 
I'oldcst of tho two books is in the lied Book, and may 
possibly havo been copied from the Boole of llhiwullvu 
hinmelf, or of his sons; the second is the Book of llowd 
Veddyrj, or Howel the Leech, a descendant of Einion, son 
of Itkiwallrni, and was written probably towards the end 
of the 17th century. Both books are mure dispensatories, 
and contain very little which would enable us to judge 
of the theoretical knowledge of disease possessed by the 
Welsh leeches, and cannot represent tho real state of leech- 
craft in Wales in the IGth and 17th centuries. In Wales 
the iiractice of leechcraft was, as in Ireland, hereditary in 
certain families, who held land by the tenure of medical 
service. 'I’lie rank and privileges of tho family leech to 
the king are given in tho Welsh laws; and in Wales ho 
w.xs obliged, as in Ireland, to take a guarantee from the 
kindred of his patient equal to tho sum which should bo 
paid for the homicide of a man of his rank, in case ho 
might happen to die from his treatment, otherwise ho 
should answer for his death. Tho music book, published Music, 
in tho Myvyriau ArchairiUxjy, which is believed to contain 
some of the ancient music of Wales, and a peculiar system 
of musical notation, contains merely the music of tho lute 
or some stringed instrument, perhaps the Welsh C nolle or 
Crowd, with the notation in common use for such instru- 
ments in every part of Europe, and there is no evidence 
that it contains any of the ancient music of Wales. 

Tho literature of tho Cornish dialect of the British, C'oinnsn 
which was once the spoken language of the centre and nrriau- 
south of England, is very limited indeed. There is first 
the Pascon Ayan Arluth, Tho Passion of our Lord, con- 
sisting of 2o9 stanzas, each of which is a quatrain of four 
double lines, in rhyme, or eight single liepta-syllabic lines 
with alternate rhymes, the final vowel and consonant in 
tho rhymes being almost always the same '.n each stanza. 

This important monument of tho Cornish language has 
been printed with a translation by Mr Whitley Stokes. 
.Secondly, there is the Ordinalla, u !M.S. of which is in tho 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. It forms a dramatic trilogy, 
consisting of three miracle fdays — tho Beginning of tho 
World, the Passion, and tho llesurrection of our Lord. 

The latter piece is divided into the llesurrection and tho 
Ascension, with a curious interlude of the putting of 
Pilato to death. These dramas are founded on tho - 
Gospels, tho Acts of the Apostles, the apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodernus or Acts of Pilate, and several legends 
which were current alt over Europe in tlui Middle ^Ages. 

They arc probably translations or adaptations of luench 
miracle plays of tho end of the 14th century, iho metro 
is syllabic, with few exceptions, each lino having seven 
syllables, like the lines of the poem of tho Passion, _ A 
great many of those lines arc arranged in stanzas of eight 
or of four lines, with alternate rhymes, as in tho poem just 
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mentioned ; others in stanzas of six, in which the third 
rhymes with the sixth, and the others together or in pairs. 
Occasionally there are eight-lined stanzas, in which the 
first, second, and third lines, and the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh lines form triplets rhyming together or separately, 
and the fourth and eighth lines rhyming together. In lyric 
and declamatory passages, the lines are occasionally 
only tetrasyllable. There are many other varieties of 
metre, but those here described make up more than three- 
fourths of the whole. The late ilr Edwin i!lorris published 
the Ordinalia with a translation under the title of the | 
“ Ancient Cornish Drama.” The third relic of the Cornish 
language is a miracle play founded upon the life of St 
ileriaseJ:, son of a duke of Brittany, and called in Breton 
fit Meriadec. This piece, which was written in 1501, was 
found a few years ago by 3Ir Whitley Stokes among the 
Hengwrt manuscripts at Peniarth. The language is newer 
than that of the Ordinalia, the admixture of English being 
also greater ; the metre employed is, however, much the 
same. The fourth work is also a miracle play. The Creation 
of the World, with Koah’s Flood, written in 1611 by one 
William Jordan. It is written in a more corrupt language 
than those above mentioned, is full of English words, and 
imitates, in some instances almost cojjying, passages in the 
Ordinalia. The remaining literature consists of two 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, and 
the Creed, and two indifferent versions of the first chapter 
of Genesis, a few songs, a short tale, and a few proverbs, 
and lastly a Cornish Glossary, explanatory of Latin words. 
The oldest copies of the poem on the Passion is a vellum 
manuscript in the British Museum of the loth centurj'; 
the age of the principal manuscript of the dramatic trilogy 
is about the same. The Glossary is the most ancient 
monument of the Cornish language, for the manuscript 
which contains it belongs probably to the end of the 12th 
or beginning of the 13th century; and it was copied 
into this from a more ancient MS. . The miracle plays, as 
we learn form Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, printed in 
1602, were played down to the beginning of the 17th 
centurj', in earthen amphitheatres in the open fields as in 
France and Germany, which in the 18th century, when 
Borlase wrote, were popularly known as “ Bounds.” 

Armoric like Welsh is a living language, but no monu- 
ment of the old form of the language exists, and the 
relics of Middle-Breton literature consist of two miracle 
plays, a praj^er-book or “ Hours,” a dictionary, and the 
chartularies of two monasteries. Of this small list only 
one of the plays and the dictionary are known to exist in 
early manuscript originals or copies. The play, which is 
founded on the life of St Honna or Nonita, is in a paper 
manuscript, which has been purchased by the National 
Library at Paris, and is believed by Zeuss to belong to 
the 14th century. This piece which, with the chartu- 
laries of Rbedon and Landevin, was the principal source 
whence Zeuss drew the materials for the Armoric part of 
the Gravxmatica Celtim, was published together with a 
translation in 1837, under the title of Buliez Saniez dfonn. 
The second play, the Burzud braz Jezuz, the Great ilj'stery 
or Miracle of Jesus, is also referred to the 14th cen- 
tury, but no manuscript of it is known to exist. M. 
Ilersart de la Villemarque has reprinted it from copies, 
jirobably unique, of two editions printed in Paris in the 
j’ears 1530 and 1622. It consists of two parts — the 
Passion and the Eesurrection, and is treated somewhat 
differently from the corresponding parts of the Cornish 
trilogy. It possesses some literary merit, which the ele- 
gant translation of the editor does ample justice to. Only 
two copies of the “ Hours,” printed apparently in 1524, 
are knowru From these Mr Whitley Stokes has recently 
reprinted it, adding extracts from a missal printed in 1526, 
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and a catechism printed in 1576. One of the most valu- 
able of the iliddle-Breton documents is the Breton-French 
and Latin Dictionary of Jean Lagadeuc or Lagadec, cure 
of Ploegonen, a manuscript of which, extending to tliu 
middle of the letter P, dated 1464, is in the National Lib 
rary of Paris. Under the title of Le Catholicon it ha^ 
been printed several times, the earliest edition beiu" that 
of 1499. 

Miracle-plays died out in France and England in the 
16 th century, but in Cornwall, as we have seen, they 
continued to be played down to the beginnin"- of the 
17th centuiy, and in Brittany almost down to our own 
time. The Great ilystery of Jesus, modernized and 
otherwise altered, was in great repute in the 18th 
century. One of the widest known and most popular 
^ mysteries which have come down to modern times is that 
; of St Tryphine and King Arthur, w'hich M. Luzel has pub- 
lished. The language is more modern than in the two 
plays above mentioned, and is largely mixed with French 
expressions, hence tve did not include it among Middle- 
Breton documents. The Breton miracle-plays, as well as 
the Cornish ones, are free to a great extent from the dis- 
gusting realism, coarse expressions, and indecent buffoon- 
eries of the English and French plays of the loth century. 

Although modern Breton literature, like modern Welst 
literature, is outside the scope of this article, we should 
except from this category popular poems and tales, for, 
though modern in form, they contain materials for com- 
parative mythology and linguistic studies, and exhibit the 
whole intellectual life, belief, and customs of the people, 
and the impressions which the events of their history have 
left on the popular mind. Of such collections the most 
important is M. de la Villemarqud’s Barzaz Breiz, the fruit 
of many years’ labour in every part of Lower Brittany. 
This collection consists of gwers, or short heroic, historical, 
or mythological ballads ;• sons, or love and festive songs; 
and religions poems. The language is, of course, modem, 
but is full of arch.aisms, showing very well how old poetic 
material becomes modified in the current of popular tradi- 
tion. The Breton text is accompanied by an elegant trans- 
lation into French', an introduction and notes, and in the 
sixth edition all the pieces have the original airs noted. 

Mr Tom Taylor published in 1865 a translation of the 
Barzaz Breiz. M. M. F. Luzel, already well known as the 
author of a volume of excellent Breton poetry {Bepred 
Breizad, Morlaix, 1865), and by his edition of Sainle 
Tryphine et le roi Arthur, published in 1868 a volume of 
gwers or popular ballads collected in a part of the ancient 
diocese of Treguier, under the ' name of Gwerzion Breiz- 
tzel. Similar collections have been made in other parts of 
Brittany, especially by Mil. Pengnern, G. ililin, Goulven- 
Denis, ifcc., which have not, so far as we know, been yet 
published, il. Luzel has also published some popular 
tales in the Treguier dialect, and Colonel A. Troude and G. 
Milin an interesting collection of seven in the Leon dialect. 

In concluding what we have had to say on the litera- 
ture of the respective dialects, it may be well to add a 
few words on a subject which belongs to all alike, upon 
which il. de la Villemarque has given a short essay oy ' 
way of introduction to his edition of Be Grand Mystere de 
Jesus, and upon which M. Luzel has also some remarks in 
his Sainte Tryphine et le roi Arthur, namely, the theatre of 
the Celts. M. de la Villemarque assumes that there is nu 
evidence of a drama among the Goidelic branch of_ th& 
i Celts, but he thinks that it existed among the Bntisn 
branch, at least in an embryonic state, and refers to the 
Welsh poems in dialogue as evidence. Mr Stephens had 
already^ drawn attention to these poetic dialogues. 


^ LUeraluTe of the Kiimry, p. 82. 
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those between Arthur and Gwenhwymr, Gwalchmai 
and Tryslan, Tal'mshi and Myrtin (^Myrdin or Merlin), 
<to., and given it as his opinion that written dialogue seems 
to indicate the existence of drama of some sort, and that 
dialogues such a.s those referred to are inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis. If this argument were admissible, we 
cannot see how the existence of the dramatic form should 
be denied to the Irish, inasmuch as dialogue is very fre- 
quent in Irish poems and tales. Indeed, the “ Fight of 
Ferdiud and Quchulaind" and other episodes of the 
Tain Jju Cuaibiye, the Bridtliar cliath ban Vlad, or 
“ Wordy War of the Women of Ulster,” the Siahur charpat 
Conculaind, or “ J^hantom Chariot of Cdchulahul” po.ssess 
as much of the character of incipient drama as any 
poetic or prose dialogues in Welsh literature. The truth 
is, however, neither the Welsh nor the Irish had the drama 
in the proper sense of the word, for the sufficient reason 
that though, like other Aryan peoples, they may have pos- 
se.ssed the germ, it could not be developed among a people 
wiio had no civic life. The miracle-plays of the Cornish 
and Lretons are of foreign and ecclesiastical origin, and 
merely prove that there existed a closer contact between 
their churches and the great body of the church in Europe 
than between the latter and the Irish and Welsh churches. 
No Welsh miracle-play is known, if there ever was one; 
nevertheless, it is po.ssible that the words hud a lledrilh, 
which are explained “illusion,” “ phanta.srn,” may have 
really referred to .some exhibition of the kind, though the 
explanation of those words given in the lolo MSS., upon 
the authority of a certain leimi Vawr ap y Diwlilhs, who, 
according to ;Mr Edward Williams {lolo Moryanwy), wrote 
his treatise on Welsh metres about the year 1180, looks 
very suspicious. M. de la Villeraarqud also alludes to a 
rustic fete, known as lejeu de printeinps ct de la jeunesee, 
in which three characters, two young men and one maiden, 
acted, while the spectators formed the chorus, and repeated 
the dialogued chants of the principal actors while dancing. 
Although this fete .seems to be a .survival of pagan time.s, and 
to possess to some extent the elements of an incipient 
drama, yet in the absence of written monuments or ancient 
evidence, no argument as to the existence of a native drama 
among the Celts can be legitimately drawn from it. 

Celtic literature, although it has no great masterpiece of 
its own to point to, has exercised a considerable amount of 
influence on the creations of modern European literature. 
This influence was exerted by several distinct currents of 
legends. The fir..jt is that of the legends of the Aee Bide 
and those of Queen Me.hd or Mab and the heroic period ; of 
these the existing Irish legends, and the modified form of 
them in the Welsh Mabinoyioii, give rfs one type. In 
Britain this, first current, modified and mixed with foreign 
and especially Teutonic elements, has goiic on altering, 
growing, and decaying until the traces of its origin are 
almost unrecognisable. It Is from this .source that much of 
our fairy mythology is derived, and that Chaucer and 
Spen.ser obtained materials. To it also may be traced the 
legends which formed the groundwork of Shake.spearc’3 
immediate sources for King Lear and Mid.summcr Night’s 
Uream. ’J’he legends of the second stream rvere in reality 
but modifications of tho.se of the first — all .secondary .streams 
of legend must be neces.sarily but brauche.sof the ptrimitive 
stream. These legends were tran.slated into Latin at an 
early period, and thus, while they spread far and wide, 
and pas.^ed into every language of Europe, we, are better 
able to follow the current up to its first sources, The.-.e 
legends are the Irish Irnmra'uu or Wanderings and the 
Fha or ^'isions rvhich we de.scribed above. The idea of a 
land without winter, of never-ending day, in which the 
flowers of .spring and .summer .should coexist with the fruits 
of autumn, and in which bodily ills and old age should be 
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unknown, L common to all lauds and to ail time.s. 
The belief in perpetual youth and e.specially of abundance 
of fruit at all times wa.s .spread over all Wc.->teru Europe, 
and found expre.s.sion in the popular legendi of .'ichlaiier- 
affenlawle, Fuy.t de CoMvjne, doc. The Irish idea of thu 
kingdom of the dead, an idea common to all the branchca 
of the Celtic race, and to the Teutoidc race.s a!.-.o, is given 
us in the de.scriptions of 2'ir Tuirnyire, The Land of Pro- 
mise; Mayh MM, The Plain of Uoney; and tho Country 
of the Buie. Thither went .several of the heroes of romance 
— Cuchulabul, Find, Conn, and his son Art. 

In some legend.s the land of the Ace Bide wa.s reached 
through caves, as in Virgil’s Cave of the Sibyl ; in othera,and 
more usually, by water, — it being conceived in .such ca.se.s a.s 
an Island. In the legends of Conn and Art this i.sland lay 
to the eastward, that being the direction in which all thu 
expeditions of tho Iri;di went, the direction in which lay 
the wealth of the Itoman town.s of Britain and the metals 
for bronze of Cornwall. In early Christlin times ;k,ceticLnt 
carried many to the headlands and Island.s along the we.-,t 
and Bouth-weat coa.st, and the Land of Promi.'C followed 
the .setting sun. A comparison between the Iri.sh pagan 
and Christian; legends of I'ir Tuirnyire, the terra rrpro- 
viuaionie of the Latin medimval writers, and those of the 
'reutonie Glaslery, or heaven, .show.s very clearly the com- 
mon origin of the two ntrcam.s. 'Ihe individual features ol 
the Celtic and Teutonic notions of the kingdom of the 
dead are tho same, though their combinations may diliei 
according to age and other circumstance.‘i, 'Ihc great .sea 
cat and the Island of cats in St Brendan’s voyage — the i.sland 
being also met with in other Jminrains — are connected 
with the sacred animal of Frajja or llolda; the island o) 
black faced dwarfs of the Irish legends reminds u.s of the 
dwarfs dwelling in ClaMry. Like JJolda'.H .sonl-kingdom, 
Tir Tuirnyire was an i.dand hidden in a eloud-inantle, en- 
joying never-ending day and perpetual Lgle.s.s hummei, 
full of fine mansions surrounded by gra.“,sy, llower-bcdeeked 
lav/ns, whose flowers never wither, abounding in apple 
tree-s, bearing at the same time flowers and fruit — a land 
rich in milk, ale, and pork, who.se air wa.s ever filled with 
sweet music, and who.se inhabitants enjoying perpetual 
youth were of spotle.^-.s innocence, free from blemish, 
disea,se, or death. Of all the cjualitie.s of Tir Tuirnyire 
abundance of apple.s, the only important fruit known to 
the northern nations, seems to Iiave been the one which 
conveyed the liighe.st notion of enjoyment. Hence the 
soul-kingdorn was c, ailed hj'the Welsh the i.sland of apple.-?, 
Ynyeyr Avallon, and sometimes Ynijsvilrin or Ynymjutrin, 
Glass Island, a name which identifies it with tijc Teutonic 
GUubery. When the.se names pa.s.sed into other language.s 
untran.slated, so that their meaning became ob.-.cured or 
forgotten, the kingdom of the dead was localized at Glas- 
tonbury, the Anglo-.Saxou Gbealinya bur!'. 'I here, accord- 
ing to legend, Arthur lic-.s buried, but another popular 
tradition ha.s it that he was carried away to the island of 
Avallon by his .sister the {Ary Moryana, tbcMoryue la Fae 
of French romance. ’Ibis Aloryana is the liecunui, ‘ the 
fair skinned ” daughter of Maryan, ia .scarcii of whom Art, 
“ the lone man,” visits Tir Tairnyire, as already mentioned. 
When Art reaches the Land of Promise, the lady he 
finds is Cnde, “ the ever beautiful,” In the romance 
of Oyier le iJanoie, when Oyur, \iho Moryae la I’ue deter- 
mines shall be her lover, arrives at the palace of Avallon, 
he finds there bcdide.> Mor(fauaj her brother KiiJ^ Arthur, 
and her brother the Olieron of fairy romance, and 

Mallabron, a .sprite of the sea. A curious legend iit the 
vellum manu.script called the Book of^ Llsmore connects 
Brendan v.'ith Crede. According to this legend a certain 
tribe king named Jjohurchu, who.-.e wife’s name v.a.-> Crclr, 
wa-s transformed through the ciir.-.e A Bl Brendan into an 
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otter. Another link in the chain which connects all these 
legends with Celtic mythology is the introduction of 
Brendan into the curious legend of the irruption of Loch 
Neagh, beneath which lived in her sun-house Lihan, 
probably the same as Becumd, and therefore as Mor- 
gana, whose lapdog was transformed into an otter when 
she herself became a salmon. In the Christian Immrams 
or Wanderings the pagan soul-kingdom was simply changed 
into a place where souls were to await the final resurrec- 
tion. It is probable, however, that a tradition of real 
wanderings among the rocky and inaccessible islands along 
the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
ocean itself, served as a nucleus around which gathered 
and fused together the pagan and Christian notions of the 
kingdom of the dead. The islands of birds, and the whale 
serving as an island (in the Latin St Brendan lasconius, 
i.e., Irish iasc-inis, fish-island), support this view. 

The 'Fisa, or prophetic Visions, are merely a different 
type from the Immrams or Wanderings of the same 
fundamental legends; although perfectly pagan in their 
origin the better known ones belong to Christian times 
when the Celtic Soul-Kingdom, and the Christian story of 
the Day of Judgment, and the Elysium and Tartarus of the 
Romans, as depicted by Virgil in the sixth book of the JSneid, 
which became known to the Irish as early at least as the 6th 
century, were fused together. The visions when translated 
into Latin passed into European languages. The original 
Irish of some of them is not now known ; perhaps some of 
them were first written in Latin; their thoroughly Irish 
character, however, and the existence in Irish only of one 
of the most perfect of them, the Vision of Adamndn, 
lead to the opposite conclusion. The Wandering of St 
Brendan, the Purgatory of St Patrick, and the Vision 
of Tundale represent three distinct types of the second 
stream of legends. The first is the way of getting at the 
soul-kingdom by water, the second by a cave, and the third 
by a fis or vision, which in pagan times would have formed 
part of the FUidecht of the poet. These three legends, 
which are to be found in every European language in the 
Jliddle Ages, constitute three out of the five main sources 
of the plot of Dante’s great poem.^ The effect of St 
Brendan’s Voyage upon geographical discovery does not 
come within our scojje, and we shall therefore only add 
that his island, which was simply the Celtic soul-kingdom, 
is to be found on maps of the 17th century, and was the 
subject of an article in a treaty between Spain and Portugal 
in the 1 8th. 

The third current we have already touched upon. It was 
formed by the fusion of the legends of Art, son of Conn, the 
necromancy of the Aes Side, and the legendary history of 
the struggles of the Britons and Saxons in the North of 
England and the South of Scotland, which latter legends 
supplied heroes, a toponomy, and events. To this stream 
flowed afterwards, as we have pointed out, the Armorican 
tributary stream of the Round Table, and the Provengal 
stream of the St Graal. The effects of this stream of legend, 
which in its early course belongs to South Wales, on the 
literatures of Europe is too well known to require discus- 
sion here further than to point to its threefold action : — 
(1 ) much of the romantic literature of Europe may be traced 
back directly or indirectly to those legends ; (2) they helped 
as the vehicle of that element we call chivalry, which the 
church infused into them, to fashion and mould the rude 
soldiers of feudal times mto Christian knights; and (3) 

. they expanded the imagination, and incited the minds of 
men to inquiry beyond the conventional notions of things, 
and thus materially assisted in creating modern society. 


* Seo Villari, Aiitiche legnitle e tradizioni che illustrano la Divina 
Cummedia, Pis.a, 18(35. 
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contain the papers of Bisliop Graves, Dr Samuel Ferguson, the late 3Ir R. It 
Brash, who are those who liave occupied themselves with the subject in Ireland. 
Dr Ferguson has also contributed a paper on the subject to the journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archmological Society of Ireland. The Archreologi.a Cam 
btensis may be consulted on tlio "Welsh inscriptions, and in connection with then: 


wo may specially mention the name of Mr J. Rhys. 

Irish — Fac-Simiks of MSS.., published by the Royal Irish Academy. 
Leabhar na h-Uvlhri; a collection of pieces of prose and verse in the Irish 
language, compiled and transcribed about 1100 A.D., Dublin, 1870. Leabhar 
Breac, the Speckled Book, otherwise styled Leabhar J/dr, J)una Doighre^ the 
Great Book of D^n BoUjhre; a collection of pieces in Irish and Latin compiled 
from ancient sources about the close of the 14th century, Dublin, 1872-1870. 
Book of Leinster, a MS. of the first half of the l*2th century, and the richest 
repository of poems and talcs in the Irish language, now in thelibrarj'of Tiinit) 
College, Dublin. > 

Languagey Aa — O’Donovan's Grammar of the Irish language; Dublin, iS4^. 
O’Reilly’s Irish English Dictionary, with a supplement by Dr O’Donovan, 
Dublin, 18C4. Stokes, Dr Whitley: Irish Glosses; a medieval tract on Latin 
declensions with examples explained in Irish, together with the Lorica of Gil as 
and the Sllddle Irish Gloss thereon, from the Leabhar Breac. Three Irish Glossa- 
ries; — Connac’s, O’Davoren’s, and a Glossary to the Calendar of OinguSy London, 
1SG2; Cormac's Glossary, translated and annotated by O’Donovan, Calcutta, ISGS. 
Goxdclica, or notes on the Gaelic manuscripts preserved at Turin, Milan, Bern, 
Leyden, the Monastery of St Paul in Carinthia, and Cambridge, with ciglit hymns 
from tho Liber Hymnoiiun, and the old Irish notes in the Book of AnuaglJ, Cal- 
cutta, 186G; also a revised edition. Remarks on the Celtic additions to Curtiuss 

Greek Etymology, and on the Celtic comparisons in Bopp’s Comparative 
mar, with notes on some recent Irish publications, 1875. 

CavaL C.: Glossai Hibemicm veteres codicis Tnurinensis, Lutethe 
1869; and Reliquie Cellichc — 1. 11 Jlanoscritto Irlandfse di S. Gallo, lorino L 
(this gives the marginal notes in Ogam from tlie Gall 3IS.) Prof. G. 
Ascoll is bringing out tho Irish Glosses at 3Iilan. 

AnnalSy d'C. — O’Connor’s Rerum Hibernlcanim Scriptorcs Veteres, Lonuoui 
1814-1325, 1S2C, 4 vols. Annals of the Four ilastcrs, edited, with a translation 
and copious notc.s, by O’Donovun, 7 vols., Dublin, 1851. Clironicon Scotorum, 
chronicle of Irish affairs from the earliest times to 1135 a.d., with a snpplcrocn 
containing tho events from 1141 to 1150, edited, vdth a translation, by >• 
Hennessy, London, 1S6C. The Annals of Loch CV; a clironlclc of Irish au ^ 
from 1014 a.d. to 1590 a.d., edited, with a translation, by Ilenncssy. TIic > a. 
of the Gaed/iil with the Gailly or, the Invasions of Ireland by the Danes aud oUie 
Norsemen, edited, with a translation, by Dr Todd, Dublin, 1SG7. 
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Literature — O’Reilly, Edward; A chronological account of nearly four hundred 
Irish ^rritera, commencing with the curliest account of Irish History, and carried 
do^vn to the year of Our Lord 1750; with descriptive catalogue of their extant works, 
Dublin, 1820. O’Connor, Rev. Charles, D.D.; Bibliotheca MS. Stowensls, a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the manuscripts in tlic Stowe Library, 2 vols., and an appendix 
to vol. I., Buelclngham, 1818, 1819. The Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin, vol. I, Dublin, 1803, contain Deirdriy or the lamentable fate of the sons of 
Uiiuechy wltli a translation by O’Flanagan. O’Cnrry, Eugene : Lectures on the 
Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish Historj', Dublin, 180T. On the manners 
and Customs of tlio Ancient Irlsli, A Series of Lectures, edited by W. K, 
Sullivan, riuD., 3 vols., London, 1873. Brooke, Miss Charlotte: Uctlqucs of Irish 
Poetrj', consisting of Heroic Poems, Odes, Elegies, and Songs; tianalatcd Into 
Englisli vci'sc, witli notes, Dublin, 1789. Hardlman, James: Irish Minstrelsy 
or Bardic Remains of Ireland, wltli English poetical translations, 2 vols, London, 
1831. Osslanic Society, Transactions of, C vols., Dublin, 1801-18G1, containing 
nearly all the tales yet printed of the Osslanic Cycle. Celtic Society, Publi- 
cations of : — Lcabhar na g-Ccart, The Book of Rights, translated by O’Donovaii, 
1817; Cambrensis Eversus, 3 vols., 1848-52; Miscellany of the Celtic Society, 
1819; Ciith Mhuig/ie Leana — llio Battle of 2fagh Leanay together with the 
Todimarc J/omt’ni, or tlio Courtsiilp of MomerOy translated by Eugene O’Curry, 
1855. Irish ArchKologltad Society, PubUcationa of:— Tracts relating to Ireland, 
vol L, containing The Circuit of Ireland, by Muircheartach 2{aeStiUyfX\i(Hin\ ol 
the 10th century; CMMuighi Ihxihy tho Battle of -l/iiy/i liathy with translation 
by O’Donovan; Account of the Tribes and Customs of the District of Uy-Manyy 
commonly called O’Kelly’s Country, witli translation and notc.s by O’Donovan. 
Account of tho Tribes and Customs of tljc District of lly Fidchraehy with transla- 
tion and notes by O’Donovan. The illscellany of tlie Irish Archaeological Society 
fthis contains an ancient poem attributed to St Columclllt^ witli a tran^^Iation by 
Dr O’Donovan, Irl.sli Charters, .tc.) ; Tho Irisli version of tlic Illstoila Brltonimi 
of Xcnnlus (or as it Is called in IrLih MSS. Leahar BrHhnachy tho British Book), 
edited, with a translation and notes, by Rev. Dr Todd, and an introduction and 
addltiomil notes, by tho Hon. Algernon Herbert. Irish Arcliaiologlcal and Celtic 
Society (xmblicatlons of tho Ainalgainatcd Societies) Liber Hymnorum, tho 
Book of Ifymns of tlic Ancient Churcii of Ireland, Parts 1 and 2, edited by Todd; 
Life of St Columba by Adamiian, ninth Abbot of Ily, edited by Reeves; Three 
Fragments of Ancient Irisli Annals, eilltcd, witli translation and notes, by 
O’Donovaii; 'flic Topographical Poems of 0'DuhluiijainaxydGdUt~na^Naomh 
O'lluidlwitXy edited, with translation and notes, by O’Donovau ; Velin na A'aomft 
n~£rennnchy or Calendar of Kativo Saints of Ireland, usimlly styled the 
martyTolog)* of Donegal, with a translation by Dr O’Donovan, and notes, ttc., by 
DrsTodd and Reeves. The Book of f'enagh In Irishand English, originally com- 
piled by St CuiUUiy Archbisliop, Abbot, and Founder of nttas Dunbally 

of drop Rein, tempore St Patrlcll; revised ,and annotated by W if. Hennessy. and 
tramslated by D. II. Kelly, Dublin,^ 1875. Crowe, O’Bcime: Tlio ^Imra Choluim 
Chilli of Dalian J-’orgaill, wltli translation, notes, itc, Dulilln, 1871. Stokes, Dr 
Whitley: Fa Adamiidin, Vision of Adumndn fiom tlio Lebor tut A-67t/n’, wltli an 
English tianslation and notes, C«alcutta. The Atlantis, conducted by members 
of tho Catholic University of Ireland, 4 vols., London, 185S-1803, contains four 
talcs, with translations by Prof. O’Curry. Proceedings of tlic Roy.al Iri.sh 
Awdciny — Irish MSS. series vol. i.. Part. 1. (tho only part published), contains 
two talcs, wltli translations liy .Mr O’Bclrno Crowe and Prof. OXooncy. Tho 
Journal of the Royal IlUtorical and ArcIiu:ological Association of Ireland, besides 
many valuable papers on antlqu.arhm and hUtorical subjects, especially con- 
ccnilng tho Anglo-Konnan period, contains various Irisli j)iecc3, with translations 
by Mr O’B. Crowe. .St Patrick, Life of, by.M. F. Cusack; with Appendix by 
W. il, Hennessy. Todd, Rev. J. H., D.D. ; St Patrick Apostle of Ireland, A .Memoir 
of his life and mission, Dublin, ISGL Reeves, Rev. Win., D.D.: Tho Culdccs of 
the British Islands as they appe.ar In Hhlory, with an Appendix of evidences, 
Dublin, 18n (. Ferguson, .Mrs M, C, : The Storj' of tlio Irisli before the Conquest, 
from tho 3Iytlilc.al Period to tlic Invasion under Stroiigbaw, Loudon, 1SG8. 

GAnuc. — DIetlonarlum Scoto-Celtlcum, .V Dictionary of tlio Gaelic Languogc, 
complied and published under tho direction of tho Highland Society of Scotland, 
2 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1823. A Gaelic Dlctlonaiy, In two part.s, to 
which Is prefixed a new Gaelic Grammar, by R. Armstrong, London, 1825. 
MacAlplnc’s Pronouncing GaelloEngUsU Engllsh-GocUc Dlctlonar>’, with rudi- 
ments of Gaelic Grammar, 4th cil., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1883. The Book of 
Common Prayer, commonly called John Knox’s Liturgy, translated Into Gaelic, 
1567, A.D., by .Mr John Carswell, Bbhop of the Isles, edited, with an English 
translation, by Tliomas ilT.auchlaii, LL.D., Edinburgh. Skene, W. F.: Chronicles 
of the Piets and Scots, Edinburgh, 1867. Tho Book of tho Dean of Uemorc, a 
selection of ancient Gaelic Poetry from a manuscript cnllectiop made by blr James 
iPGregor, Dean of LIsinore, In the beginning of tlio IGth centur)', edited, with 
atranslation and notes, by tlic Rev, Thomas 3IT.auchlaii, and an Introiliiction and 
additional notes by William F. Skene, Edinbargli, 1862. Campbell, J. F.; 
Popular Tales of the West lllghlamls orally collected, with atranslation, 4 vols., 
Edinburgh, 18C0-I862. Leabhar tia /V/rt/ir, vol. 1. — Gaelic text; Heroic Gaelic 
Ballads collected in Scotland from 1572 to 1871, copied from old .MSS. and rare 
books, and oially collected since 1859, with lists of tlie collections and an account 
of the documents quoted, hy Campbell of I.slay ; privately printed, 1872. 

Ma:ix. — K elly, Rev. J. : jiractleal Grammar of the ancient Gaelic, or language 
df the Isle of .Man, usually called blanks, edited, together witli an Introduction, 
Life of Dr Kelly, an<l note?, by Rev. W. Gill, 1870. .Manx Dicfionaiy, In two parts 
^Fcckleyr Manninagh as liuarl(ujh\ edited by Rev. W. Gill, J8C6, 

Weuii — Liingwigey Ac . — Dosjiarth Fdeyrn Vavod .l«r, or tho ancient Welsh 
Grammar, wlilch wa» comiiiled by royal command In tho IDth century by 
Edeyrtty tlic Golden-Tongued, to v/Jilch Is added y Bum Llyfr Kerddicriaethy or 
the rule of Welsh poetr)\ Ac., with English translation and notes by the Ucv. 
John Williams At) Ithel, Llandovery, 1850, 8vo. Rowland, Rev. Thomas: A 
Grammar of the Welsh Language, 2d ed., London, 1857. A Dictionary of tho 
Welsli Language, to wliicli Is prefl.xcd a Welsh Grammar, by W. Owen Vughe, 2 
vols., 2d ed., Denhigh and London, 1832. 

IlUtory, AnnalSy EneSy Ac. — Glldasdo Excldio Britannia}, London, 1838. Tho 
nistorla Britonum commonly attributed to Nennius; from a manuscript lately 
discovered in tho library of tho V’’atican Palace at Rome, edited iii tJic lOtli 
century hy 3Iark tho Hermit; with an English version, Ac., by the Rev. W. 


Gunn, London, 1819. Nennii Ilistoria Britonum, London, 1838. Amorocoircci 

text from tho Vatican MS. appears in Appendix ad opera edlta ab Angelo Malo, 
Romac, 1871. Historic Britannica}, Saxonlcae, Anglo-Danic®, Scriptores XV.: ex 
vetustes Codd. MSS. cdltl opera ThomoJ Gale, Oxon, 1691. (Tlie first article 
contains Gildas’s work.) ilonuracnta Historica Britannica, or Materials for the 
lUstoiy of Britain from the earliest period to tho end of the reign of King Henr>- 
VII.; vol. 1. (as far as tlie Normau Conquest), 1848, loL Wright, Tlioraas: Bio- 
grapliia Britannica Llteraria— Anglo-Saxon Period; London, 1842 (Gildas, Nen- 
nius, St Columbanus). Gottfried’s von Jlonmoutli Ilistoria Kegum Britannia} mlt 
literarhlstorischcr Elnleltung und ausfUhrlichcu Anmerkungen, und Brut Tys- 
ytio, Altwulscho Chronlk in dcutschcr Uebersetzung, herausgegeben von San- 
Marto (^V. Schulz), Halle, 1854. Six Old English Chronicles, edited, with Illus- 
trated notes, by J, A. Giles, London, 1848. Annales Cambrlai, edited by the 
Rev. John Williams Ab Ithcl, London, 1860 (Clironlcles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland); this edition brings down tlic Annals to 1288, tliat in the 
Monumenta Historica only to 1006. Brut y Tywyiogiotiy or Tho Chroniclo of the 
Princes, edited by tho Rev. Jolm Wmianis Ab Ithel, London, 1860, (Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland); this edition comes dorni to 1288, 
tliat In tho ilonumcnta Historica only comes down to 1060. Roberts, Rev. Peter, 
.V.M.: Tho Chronicle of tlio Kings of Britain, translated from the Welsh copy, 
attributed to Tysiho, collated with other copies and iUustrated with copious 
notes, to whicli are added original dissertations on tho following subjects, viz., 
on the history and epistle attributed to GUdas, on the authority of the Brut, on 
the primary population of Britain, on tho laws of By/nical Moelmyd, and on the 
Ancient British Clmrdi, London, 1811, 4to. Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, with an English translation of tho Welsh text, by Aneurin Owen, 1 vol., 
fol., 1811: there Is an 8vo cd. in 2 vols. Walter, Ferdinand; Das Alto Wales, 
Bonn, 1859. 


ZiVcrafura— The MyvjTlan Archalology (Jfc) of Wales, collected out of ancient 
manuscripts; London, vols. i. and ii., 1801; voL ill. 1807, 8vo; new issue in one 
voL royal 8vo, Denbigh, 1801. Skene, William F. ; Tho Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, containing the Cymric poems attributed to tlio Bards of the Cth cen- 
tury, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1868. Vlllcmarqu(f, Th. Ilersart do la: Pobmes dcs 
Bardcs Bretons du VI’). Slbclc, Paris, 1850. Nash, D. W.; Taliesin, or the Bards 
ami Druids of Britain, London. 1858. V Oododiiiy a Poem on tlie Battle of 
C.attrneth, by Aneurin, a Welsh Bard of tho Cth century, with an Englisli 
translation, and numerous historical and critical annotations, by Rev. John 
Williams Ab Ithel, Llandovery, 1852. //«a. Prince of the Cumbrian 

Britons; Heroic Elegies und other pieces in Welsli, witli a literal translation by 
William Owen, 8vo, 1792. Stephens, 'Diomas: Tho Literature of tho Kymry, 
being a critical essay on the History of tlie Language and Literature of Wales, 
Ac., Llandovery, 1319. lolo Manuscripts, a selection of ancient ‘Welsh manu- 
scripts In prose and verso from tho collection made by the late Edward Williams, 
lolo Morganwjy Llandovery, 1843. Williams, Edward {lolo Morganteg)’. Cy/rinach 
Deirdd ynys PrydaUty edited by his son Talic.ssin Williams, 8vo, 1829. Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, Poetical works of, in Welsli, edited, wltli notes, Ac., by the Revs. W. Davies 
and J. Jones, Oxford, 1837, Jones, Rliys: Gorchation Deirdd Cymru; new Flodan 
godidois-grxcydd airca, Am\\ 7 thig, 1773 (Poctiy of tho 15th century). Huw Moms : 
Eoi Ceiriog, 2 vols. 12mo, Wrexham, 1823 (Poems of tho Welsh Cavalier poet). 
Evans, Rev. Evan: Some specimens of tlic poetry of tho ancient Welsh Bards 
translated into English, with notes. Ac., London, 1764. Tlio Physicians of Myddval, 
Meddygon MyddfaU or tlio medical practice of tlio celebrated Rhiwallon and his 
sons of ilyddvai, Ac., translated by Pughc, and edited by Williams Ab Ithel, 
Llandovery, 1861. Williams, Rev. Robert, 5I.A.: Enicogion CymrUy a biographical 
dictionary of eminent Welshmen, Llandovery, 1802. Rees, Rev. W. J. ; Lives 
of tho Cambro-Brilish Saints of tho 5th and immediately succeeding centuries. 
Llandoveiy, 1853. Rees, Rev, Rice, M.A: An Essay on the Welsh Saints, or the 
primitive Onlstlans, usually considered to have been the founders of cburchcs 
in Wales, London, 1S30. Tlie Cumbro-Briton, 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1820-1822. 
Traiibuctions of tlic Cymrarodorion, or ilctropoHtan Cambrian Institution, Lon- 
don, 1822, 1828-1813. Areluuologia Cumbrensis, a journal which worthily sus- 
taln.s the cau.se of Cymric litcmturc and arciiacolog}’, commenced in 1840. 

Prose Talcs and Arthurian Romances.— Tho Mabinogion from the Lly/r Coch 


0 Jhrgcst and other undent Welsli manuscripts, with an English translation and 
notes, by Lady Cliarlottc Guest, 3 vols., London, 1849. Vlllemarqud, Lc Vicomte 
TJi. Ilersart dc la: Lcs Romans do la Table Rondo et Ics Contes dcs Ancicn.s 
Bretons, 3d cd., Porls, IbGb; and Myrdhinn, ou L’Enchanteur Merlin, son hls- 
tolre, se.s miivics, son Intluence, Paris, 1805. San-Murte (A. Schulz): Die Sagen 
von .Merlin, Halle, 1853; An Essay on tho Inllucncc of Welsh Tradition upon 
the Literatuic of Germany, France, and Scandinavia, Llandovery, 1841. 

AVo-Rr«iu«m.— Williams, Edward {loh Morgantcg)x Barddas, Llandoveiy, 1802. 
Davis, Rev. Edward; Celtic Researches on the Origin, Traditions, and Lan- 
gungo of tho Ancient Britons, London, 1801; 2d ed, 1807. Tho Mytho- 
logy and Rites of tho British Druids ascertained by National Documents, nlth 
remarks ou ancient British Coins, London, 1809. Britannia after tho Romans; 
being an attempt to lllustrato tlie Religious and Political Revolutions of that 
Province in tlic fiftli and succeeding centuries (by Algernon Herbert), 2 vols., 
London, 1336-1811. Cyclops Cliristianus, by Algemon Ilcibert, London, 

Couxisii.— Williams, Rev. Robert: Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, Dictionary o( 
tho ancient Celtic of Conuv.all, wltli Synonyms in Welsli, Annoric, Irish, Gaelic, 
and Manx, Llandovery, 1802-05. Stoke.s, Whitley: A Cornish Glossary; Note on 
Endllchcr’s GauIi.Mi Glossary; Tlio Accusative Plural in the British Language 
London. 1870. Norris. Edwin: The Ancient Cornish Drama, 2 vola, Oxford, 
1809. Pascon agan Arluthy The Passion of our Lord, a Middle Cornish loem. 
edited, with a translation and notes, by W. Stokes, Berlin, 1362. Gwreans an 
Bus, Tim Creation of tho World, a Cornisli Mystery, edited, with translatiOL 
mul notes, oy Stokes. I’olwheic: Language, Literature, and Literary Character 

of Cornwall, with a Comlsli-Engllsli Vucabulaiy, 1800-8. 

Auiiomuou BuBTOS.-LcGouUlec: Dictionnaire Breton-Franpaiset Francis. 

Breton, edited by tlie VIcomte Ilersart de la ^ f !‘ 

Brieuc, 1847-50. Troude, Le Col.: Dictionnaire iTan^als-Creton, Brest, 1&6.» 
Supplement aux Dictlonnaircs Bretons, Landerncau, 18)2. Hingant, LAbbd, 
Elements de la grammalro bretonne, Trdguier, 1869. Buhez i^anUz Bonny ou 
Vie de Sainte Nonne, ct de sou fils Saint Devy; Mystbre compose cn langun 
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bretonne antericurcment au 12‘no Sibclc, ^vitU an Introduction by the Abbd 
Sionnct, and translated by Le Gonidec, Paris, 1837. ViUemarqud, Le Vicomte 
Hersait do la: JSurzud braz Jezuzy Le Grundo Mysterc do Jdaua^ Passion ct 
Resurrection ; Dranic Breton du ^loyen Ace, avcc uno dtude sur le 'fhdutre 
cliez les Nations Celtiques, IvoL 8vo, Paris, 1805; and Barzaz-Breiz^ Chants 
Populaires do la Bretagne, recueillis et pubiids avcc une traduction fran^aisc, 
une introduction, une conclusion, dcs dclaircissemcnts, et les mdlodies originalcs, 
2vois. in 18mo, O'”® ed., Paris Luzel. F. M.: Chants Populaires de Ja Basse 


Bretagne, 2 vols. Lorlcnt, 18C8-1874 ; and SalnteTryphine ct le Rol Arthur • Jlvsthr^ 
Breton,, on deux Journdes ct cn Imlt actcs, traduit, publid, et prdcdddduneiiitrlT 
duclion par F. M. Luzel, 8:c., Quimpcrld ct Faris, 1808, Contes Bretons rccaeill^ 
et traduits par 31 F. Luzel, sin. 8vo., Quimperld, 1870. Stokes, IVlUtley • lllddl^ 
Breton Ilouns, edited, with a translation and glossavlal index,' Calcutta, 187C 
Gaerzion Urciz-tzel ar MinaWzr Brezounei, Le Coiiteur Breton ou Contes 
Bretons rccueillJs par lo CoL A. Troude ct G. 31111n, 1 voL I’amo Brest 

(W. k. S.) 


CEMENTS, substances employed to unite together by 
their solidification from a soft or liquid state, and without 
mechanical rivets, things of the same or of dilTerent kinds. 
Stony cements may be natural, as the lime employed for 
mortar, and the so-called Eoman cements ; or they may be 
artificial, as Portland cement, made by calcining mixtures of 
chalk with clay or river-mud (see Building, vol. iv. p. 
459) Eoman contains more clay than Portland cement, 
and sets more rapidly. A good artificial water cement is 
obtained by heating for some hours to redness a mixture 
of 3 parts of claj>' and 1 part of slaked lime by measure. 
Another hydraulic cement may be made by mixing powdered 
clay and oxide of iron with water. A very hard stone 
cement is prepared from 20 parts of clean river sand, 2 of 
litharge, 1 of quicklime, worked into a paste with linseed- 
oil. Paper-pulp, mixed with size and plaster of Paris is 
used for moulded ornaments. Keene's marble cement is 
plaster of Paris which has been steeped in strong solution 
of alum or sulphate of potash, and calcined and ground. 
It is slaked with alum solution when used. In Jifartiii’s 
cement, pearl-ash is employed as well as alum. Parian 
cement contains borax. Selenitic cement is a mixture of 
calcined gypsum, sand, and hydraulic lime. z\. cement used 
for cracks in boilers is a mixture of clay G parts and iron 
filings 1 part with linseed-oil. For steam-joints, ox-blood 
thickened with quicklime is employed. The iron-rust 
cement consists of 100 parts of iron turnings, with 1 part 
of sal-ammoniac; this is an excellent cement for iron- 
work. For water-tight joints, equal parts of white and 
red lead are ivorked into a paste with linsecd-oil. A 
serviceable packing for connecting pipes, making joints, 
filling cracks in retorts, Ac., may bo made by adding to 
asbestos powder enough of liquid silicate of soda to form a 
thick paste ; the composition hardens rapidly, stands 
great heat, and prevents the escape of acid vapours. 
Cracks in glass vessels required to resist heat and 
moisture may be stopped by covering them with strips of 
hog’s or bullock’s bladder, which are affixed by means of a 
paste of caseine dissolved in cold saturated solution of 
borax ; after drying, the repaired portions are made 
capable of withstanding heat by an outside coating of a 
mixture of concentrated solution of silicate of soda with 
plaster of Paris or quicklime. 

A strong cement for alabaster and marble, which sets 
in a day, may be prepared bj’- mixing 12 parts of Portland 
cement, 8 of fine sand, and 1 of infusorial earth, and making 
them into a thick paste with silicate of soda ; the object 
to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, marble, 
and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can 
be made as follows ; skiinmed-inilk cheese is boiled in 
water till of a gluey consistency, ivashed, kneaded well in 
cold water, and incorporated with quicklime ; the com- 
position is warmed for use. A similar cement is a mixture 
of dried fresh curd with J^th of its weight of quicklime, 
and a little camphor ; it is made into a paste with water 
ivhen employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
&c., is composed of 7 parts of resin and 1 of wax, with a 
little plaster of Paris ; a small quantity only should be 
applied to the surfaces to be united, for, as a general rale, 
the thinner the stratum of a cement, the more powerful its 
action. Quicklime mixed with white of egg, hardened 


Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be 
warnied before their application. For small articles,' shell- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine is a very convenient cement. 
Cements such as marine glue are mixtures of shell-lac and 
India-rubber, or of their solutions. ' 

There are various cements for wood. For wooden 
cisterns a mixture is made of 4 parts of liuseed oil boiled 
with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
cements for the same purpose are prepared by softening 
gelatine in cold water and dissolving it by heat in linseed- 
oil, or by mixing glue with ^ of its weight of Venice 
turpentine. Solution of shelbLc in ammonia has been 
proposed by ilons. C. iliine for the attachment of 
caoutchouc to wood and metals. Mahogany cement, for 
filling up cracks in wood, consists of 4 parts of beesivax, 
1 of Indian red, and yellow-ochre to give colour. Cutlers' 
cement is made of equal parts of brick-dust and melted 
resin, and is used for fixing knife-blades in their hafts. 
A cement used in electrical apparatus is composed of 4 
parts by weight each of red ochre and beeswax, 20 parts of 
resin, and 1 part of 2 >lastcr of Paris; these are melted 
together till smooth. For covering bottle-corks a mixture 
of pitch, brick-dust, and resin is employed. A cheap 
cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails in stone-work, 
is melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. Jap- 
anese cement, for uniting surfaces of paper, is made by 
ini.xing rice-ilour ivith ivater and boiling it. Jewellers' 
cwnc«< contains 3 parts of isinglass made soft in water, and 
1 part of gum ammoniacum ; these are heated together 
till a drop of the mixture stiffens immediately on cooling. 
Gold and silver chasers keep tlicirivork firm by means of a 
cement of pitch and resin, a little tallow', and brick-dust to 
thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, such as the 
jiolishing and grinding of jewellery and ojitical glasses, is 
compounded thus : — resin, 4 oz.; w'hitening jireviously made 
red-hot, 4 oz.; wax, ^ oz. Mastic alone is much employed 
for cementing and mending gems. In Turkey, jew’ellery 
for the ornamentation of iveapons and trinkets is secured 
by a composition thus made : — two small bits of gum 
galbanum or gum ammoniacum arc dissolved by trituration 
ill 2 oz. of a glue pirepared by digesting softened isinglass 
in spirits, and the mixture is incorpiorated at a gentle 
heat with a thick alcoholic solution of a little gum mastic. 
This cement is kept in closely-stoppered piluals, which must 
be immersed in warm water when the cement is to be 
liquefied for use. 

The following works may bo consulted : — “ On Hydraulic Lime 
and Cement Stones,” in Knajqi’s Ohcniistry applied to the Arts and 
MamifaclHre.s, \Q\.ii.,\). 400, c< (1S47); lJurnell’s AWmewtory 
Treatise oil Limes, Cements, &c., Weale’s series (1806) ; Reid’s Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Manufacture of Portland Cement (ISOS); 
Cooley’s Cyclopwdia of Practical Pcccipts, edited by Tuson, pp. 305 
-311 (1872) ; GwiXt's Encijclopccdia of Architecture, edited by Pap- 
worth, §§ 1803 ct scq., 2231i, 2251a et scq. (1870). 

CEMETEEY (Koiiip-rqpiov, from Koigdoi, to sleep), lite- 
rally a sleeping-place, was the name applied by the early 
Christians to the places set apart for the burial of , their 
dead. These were' generally, extra-mural and unconnected 
with churches, the practice of interment in churches or 
churchyards being unknown in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The term cemetery has, therefore, been 
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appropriately applied in modern times to the burial grounds, 
generally extra-mural, wbicli have been substituted for the 
overcrowded churchyards of populous parishes both urban 
and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to 
the condition of the London churchyards by corre.spondeucc 
in the press and by the reports of Parliamentary committee.s, 
the first of which, that of Jlr Chadwick, appeared in 1813. 
The vaults under the pavement of the churches, and the 
small .spaces of open ground surrounding them, were literally 
crammed with cotlins. In many of the buildings the air 
was so tainted with the products of corruption as to be a 
direct and i)alpable source of disease and death to those 
who frequented them. In the churchyards coffins were 
placed tier above tier in the graves -until they were within 
a few feet (or sometimes even a few’ inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the 
low’er windows of the church. To make room for fresh 
iuternients the sextons had recourse to the surreptitious 
removal of bones and partially-decayed remains, and in 
Hoinr; cases the contents of the graves v/crc .systemiitic.ally 
transferred to jiits adjacent to the site, the grave-diggers 
appnqjriating the coffin-plates, handles, and nails to be 
sold as waste metal. The daily papers of thirty years 
ago contain numerous records of scandals of this kind ; 
while from the official reports it appears that the neigh- 
bourhood of the churchyards was always unhealthy, the air 
being vitiated by’ the ga-seous emanations from the graves, 
and the water, wherever it was obtained from wells, con- 
taining organic matter, the source of which could not be 
mistaken. Tho vaults of many of the London churches 
are still crowded with coffins deposited in them during this 
period of intra-mural interments. In tho vault of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, the leaden coffins form n huge mass 30 
feet high, covered with fungi and cobwebs. In all the 
other large towns tho evil ijrovailed in a greater or le.ss 
degree, but in London, on account of the immen.se popula- 
tion and the consequent mortality, it forced it.self more 
readily upon jiublie attention, and after more than one 
partial measure of relief had been pa.«sed the churchyards 
were, with a few exception.s, finally closed by' the Act of 
1855, and tho cemeteries, which now occupy a large extent 
of ground to the north, .south, east, and west, became 
henceforth the burial places of tlic metropolis. Several of 
them had been already established by private enterprize 
before the passing of the Burial Act of 1855 (Ivensal Green 
Cemetery' dates from 183d), but that enactment forms the 
epoch from which the general development of cemeteries in 
Great Britain and Ireland began. Burial within tho limits 
of cities and towns is now almost everywhere aboli.shed, 
and where it is still in use it is surrounded by such 
safeguards as make it practically innocuous. At a large 
expenditure of money London and most of our chief 
provincial cities and towns have been jnovided with spacious 
and well-situated cemeteries, which arc under the supervi- 
sion of the Local Burial Boards and of tho inspectors 
appointed by Government, and anything like a recurrence 
to the scandalous state of things which existed' as late as 
twenty-five years ago is now impossible. 

But though there need be no fear of retrogre.ssion there 
may be a change in another direction. Our present system 
of burial has been made tho subject of very' severe 
strictures on tho part of Sir Henry Thompson and others, 
and it has been projrosed that wo should abandon inhuma- 
tion altogether and return to the ancient practice of 
cremation. We shall not discuss this proposal here, as the 
importance of the subject requires a separate treatment, 
but we must briefly refer to the criticisms upon our 
cemeteries to which it gave rise. The practice of burial 
has been very ably defended by Mr Holland, M.B.C.S., 
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who as Medical Inspector of Burials for England and 
Wales has perhaps a greater practical knowledge of tho 
subject than any other man living, and on the same side 
were found Dr llichardson and Mr )Soymour Haden, who 
proposed, however, some important modifications of tho 
system with a view to its improvement. Amongst tho objec- 
tions urged against the present practice, it is alleged that 
in three ways our cemeteries are a source of danger to the 
health of tho living, viz. (1) by the gases rising from 
the surface of the soil causing air-pollution ; (2) by their 
drainage introducing noxious matter into wells used for 
drinking purposes ; (3) by the possibility that the re- 
opening of ground in which persons who have died of an 
infectious disease are interred might sometimes be the 
means of reproducing an epidemic. Now there is really 
no evidence in support of these serious allegations ; on the 
contrary there is much concurrent testimony which tends 
to completely discredit them. Of course it is not for a 
moment contended that cemeteries may not be mismanaged 
so as to become a source of danger. But this is beside 
and beyond tho question, for in a matter of this kind we 
cannot argue from individual cases of abuse against the 
general use, and under the existing system of inspection 
and superintendence, with local authorities in every district 
specially charged with the care 6f the public health, it is 
diilicult to sec how any dangerous case of mismanagement 
could be allowed to develop itself without becoming the 
subject of immediate investigation and reform. Only 
very' ordinary precautions are required to rendora cemetery 
perfectly safe. “If,” says Mr Holland, “no more dead 
be buried in tho soil than the free oxygen contained in 
rain and dew carried through it will decompose, and if 
suck soil bo left undisturbed until the process of decay 
is completed, and if, as is almost certain to be the case, 
tho use of such ground for burial be discontinued at 
latest when it becomes full of the remains that do not 
decay, and probably loug before, such places will bo 
neither harmful while they are used for burial, nor any- 
thing but beneficial when such use of them is discontinued, 
as then they will become large decorative gardens or 
small parks — reservoirs of fresh air.” With regard to 
the alleged peril from air-pollution, it uiay be replied that 
there can bo no danger so long as the dead are laid in 
a sufiicient space of properly planted ground, abd at a 
moderate distance from any considerable number of houses, 
and for this purpose a mile is quite sufficient. The gases 
evolved arc to a great extent absorbed by the vegetable 
produce of the soil, and what little does filter upwards 
and cbcajm from the surface of the ground cannot accumu- 
late to any pernicious extent, and must necessarily be 
dispersed and diluted in the air. Who ever perceives any 
unpleasant odour in a well-ke 2 )t cemetery 1 Yet if danger 
were present th.o sense of smell would give unmistakable 
warning of it. As to tho question of rvater-pollution, 
especial care is always taken to study the drainage of our 
cemeteries with reference to the neighbouring sources of 
water supply. Shallow surface wells near a cemetery are 
open to suspiicion, as tho water may be tainted by organic 
matter filtcrijig through the soil, but suspected wells can 
lo closed by tho authorities, and it must be remembered 
that shidlow wells are nearly always dangerous whether 
they are near cemeteries or not. Deep w'ells are almost 
invariably safe oven near a cemetery, and in most places 
the water is brought from a distance in mams m sucJi a 
way that pollution from cemeteries is impossible. As o 
the danger of infection, if it existed anywhere, assuredly 
w'e should have some practical evidence of it from the great 
cemeteries of the metropolis. Yet there is not a particle 
of such evidence forthcoming. On the contrary, it is now 
very generally conceded that there neei^be little if any 
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fear of infection from a dead body. Undertakers and 
their assistants n'ho are continually at work among the 
dead are notoriously free from contagious disease, and, a 
fortiori, there can be no danger once the body is laid in 
the earth. It is only in vei^”^ exceptional cases that it can 
be disturbed until many years have elapsed, and then all 
cause for apprehension is gone. Many of the plague-pits 
in the London churchyards have been reopened in places 
where the plague-stricken dead once lay piled in layers, 
and scarcely any human remains have been found, and 
these in such a condition that it would be impossible to 
imagine any infection or contagion from them. 

The changes in our cemetery system which have been 
suggested by Mr Seymour Haden and others have all the 
one common object of increasing the security of safety to 
the public health, by facilitatiug and rendering perfect the 
decay of the buried dead, and it is proposed to accomplish 
this less by the use of any direct agency for accelerating 
the natural jirocess, than by removing the obstacles that 
are at present placed in its way. Mr Seymour Haden 
tells us that a well-made wooden coffin is practically 
indestructible, and though it cannot prevent decomposition, 
yet it arrests it, and keeps the process Jong incomplete, 
thus considerably increasing the aggregate of decaying 
matter at any one time present in a cemetery, and prevent- 
ing the return of “ earth to earth.” As a remedy he pro- 
poses that we should use wicker coffins, of the present 
shape, made of white or stained (but unvarnished) osier.s, 
with large open meshes. The contents of such a receptacle 
could be concealed during the funeral by a graceful covering 
of ferns and flowers, and in cases of infectious disease, or 
where decomposition might commence immediately after 
death, the coffin could be made double with a space of 
two or three inches beween the inner aud outer basket to 
be filled with charcoal or some other disinfectant. Models 
of such coffins were exhibited by Mr Seymour Haden at 
Stafibrd House, London, the to^vn residence of the duke 
of Sutherland in June 1875, and there iS no doubt that if 
they were generally employed, the natural jrrocess of decay 
in our cemeteries would take place in a way that would 
leave even less room than at present for any evil resulting 
from carelessness or mismanagement on the part of the 
authorities charged with their superintendence, and the 
number of bodies actually decaying in any given cemetery 
would be comparatively few, so surely aud effectually would 
the process be completed in a great majority of cases. The 
abandonment of the practice of burial in vaults, brick 
graves, aud catacombs, such as those which are to be seen 
in many of the London cemeteries, is of course a corollary 
of this proposal ; and whether Mr >Seymour Haden's plan 
is adopted or not, it is qm'te certain that our cemeteries 
would be greatly improved by no more brick graves being 
made in them, and by the open catacombs being closed 
wherever they exist. Such places are very difficult to 
ventilate, and must frequently be the source of malarious 
exhalations. 

Amongst other proposals which have been made it has 
been suggested, that when a good natural soil containing 
carbon does not exist the site of the proposed cemetery 
should be excavated to the depth of about 12 feet, and then 
filled up with an artificial soil composed of carbon, lime, 
and sand. The existence of carbon in the soil would 
remove any danger of water pollution through filtration 
from the cemetery, while the lime would tend to accelerate 
the resolution of the decaying matter into its original 
elements. This is Dr Eichardson’s proposal, and he further 
adds that the cemetery should be planted with quick-grow- 
ing shrubs and ornamental grasses, the trees being confined 
to an encircling belt of wood, and a series of memorial 
tablets in an adjacent edifice being substituted for tomb- 
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stones and monuments. He further points out that with such 
a method the cemetery might be renovated after a certain 
number of years by substituting freshly-prepared soil for the 
old. But there does not seem to be any advanta"e in this 
There must always be open spaces in aud around°our cities 
for the sake of fresh air, aud a cemetery in which interments 
have ceased for some years, and in which the ornamental 
plantations were kept in good order, would form a useful 
park or garden. In the disposal of our dead feelin" must 
always be allowed to be a considerable factor in the 
arguments for the adoption of any given plan, and it 
appears that in Great Britain and Ireland there would 
be an amount of dislike to any method which did not 
assign to our dead something like a lasting place of 
interment. This feeling does not by any means exist in 
some of the countries of, the Continent. In one of the 
cemeteries of Naples numerous burials take place in a series 
of 365 pits. One pit is opened each day, the dead are laid 
iu it, and it is filled with an earth containing a large 
quantity of lime. A year after the pit is reopened, the 
earth with its contents, now almost entirely decayed, is 
removed, fresh earth is ji laced in its stead, and the pit is 
again ready for new interments. 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green 
CJemeteiy on the Harrow Eoad, about 2.1- miles from 
Paddington, which has an area of 18 acres and already 
contains the remains of 70,000 dead; Highgate Cemetery, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the slope of High- 
gate Hill, and commands one of the best views of London ; 
the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence of Dr 
Watts), which is adorned with very' fine plantations of old 
growth ; the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the south 
of London ; the West Loudon Cemetery at Brompton ; the 
cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone in Essex ; the Victoria 
Cemetery and the Tower Hamlets Cemetery in East London ; 
and at a still greater distance, and generally accessible 
only by railway, the great cemetery at Woking near Guild- 
ford in Surrey, and the cemetery at Colney Hatch. The 
general plan of aU these cemeteries is the same, a park 
with broad paths either laid out in curved lines as at 
Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each at right 
angles as in the case of the "West London Cemetery. The 
ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 



Fig. 1. — West London Cemetery, Brompton. 


spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the interval 
between them. The buildings consist of a curatora 
residence and one or more chapels, and tisually there is 
also a range of catacombs, massive structures containing m 
their corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally 
closed only' by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries 
in the main features of their arrangements resemble those 
of the metropolis. One of the most remarkable ^ ^ 
James’s Cemetery at Liverpool, which occupies a de.-,erte 
quarry. The face of the eastern side of the quarry is 
traversed by ascending gradients off which open catacom a 
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formed in tlie living rock, — a Koft snndHtonu; the ground 
below is planted with trees, amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main approach on the north side is 
through a tunnel, above whicl], on a projecting rock, stands 
the cemetery chapel, built in the form of a small Doric 
temple with tetrastyle porticoes. Its siUiation, though 
very picturc-scpie, is an objectionable one, for no cemetery 
should ever l)e constructed in a deep hollow. Many of 
the cities of America possess very line cemeteries. One of 
the largest is that of IMouiit Auburn near Boston, which 
oceupies upwards of 110 acres of undulating ground on 
the bank of the Charles Iliver. It is formed out of an old 
and well-wooded estate, and cunsccjuently, uidike most 
modern cemeteries, its plantations consist of large well- 
grown trees. 

The chief cemetery of Baris is that of Bere la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of Western Europe. It 
takes its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., 
to whom iis rector of the Jesuits of Baris it once belonged, 
ft was laid out as a cemetery in 1801. It has an area of 
about 200 acres, and contains 10,000 monuments, including 
those of all the great men of France of the present 
century — mar.shals, generals, ministers, poets, painters, 
men of science and letters, actons, and musicians. Twice 
the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 1811 they were stormed by a 
llussiun column during the attack oi» Baris by the allies, 
and in 1871 the Communists made their last stand among 
the tombs of Bhre la Chai.so; 900 of them fell in the 
defence of the cemetery or were shot there after its capture, 
and 200 of them were buried in quicklime in one huge 
grave, and 700 in another. There are other ceineteides at 
Mont Barna.s.so and Montmartre, besides the minor hurying- 
grounds at Auteuil, Bitignollcs, Bassy, La Villctte, ite. 
In consequence of all those cemeteries being more or less 
crowded, a great cemetery was laid out in 187-1 on the 
plateau of Mery sur Oise, 10 miles to the north of Baris, 
with which it is connected by a railway line. It includes 
within its circuit fully two square miles of ground. The 
French cemetery system dilfers in many respects from the 
English, Every city and town is required by law to provide 
a burial-ground beyond its barriers, properly laid out and 
planted, and situated if possible on a rising ground. Each 
interment must take place in a separate grave. This, 
however, does not apply to Baris, where the dead arc 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, in the fomu amivimes^ the 
poor being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs 
being made in all other cases. The /ossc is filled and left 
undisturbed for five years, then all crossc.s and other 
memorials are removed, the level of the ground is raised I 
or 5 feet by fresh earth and interments begin again. For 
a fee of 50 francs a concession Iciapomii'c for ten years can 
be obtained, but where it is desired to erect a permanent 
monument the ground must be bought by the executors of 
the deceased. In Baris the undertaker.s’ trade is the mono- 
poly of a company, the Hoclclc dcs pornpea funebres, which 
in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. 

The Jcichenhaiiser, or dead-houses, of Frankfort and 
Munich form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of the.se 
cities. The object of their founders was twofold, — (1) to ob- 
viate even the remotest danger of premature interment, and 
(2) to offer a respectable place for the reception of the dead, 
in order to remove the corpse from thcconlined dwellings of 
the survivors. At Frankfort the dead-house (fig, 2) occu- 
pies one of the W'ings of the propylaium, which forms the 
main entrance to the cemetery. It consists of the warder’s 
room B, where an attendant is always on dtity, on each aide 
of which there arc five rooms A, A, well ventilated, kept at 
an even temperature, and each provided with abicrotJ which 
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a corpse can be laid. On one of the fingers is placed ai’ing 
connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
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Pig, 2, — Dcadhoasc, Frankfort Cemetery, 

in the warder’s room. The use of the dead-house is 
voluntary. The bodies deposited there are inspected at 
regular interv.als by a medical ofiiccr, and the warder is 
always on the watch for the ringing of the w'arning bell. 
One revival, that of a child, has taken place at Frankfort, 
'f'he Leiclicnhaus of iMunieh is situated in the southern 
cemetery outside the Sendling Gate. At one end of the 
cemetery there is a semi-circular building with an open 
colonnade in front and a projection behind, which contains 
three largo rooms for the reception of the dead. At both 
Frankfort and Munich great care is taken that the attend- 
ants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is permitted until the first signs of decom- 
position appear; the relatives then a.ssemble in one of the 
halls adjoining the Leiclicnhaus, and the funeral takes 
place. In any case there is, with ordinary care, little fear 
of premature interment, but in another way such places of 
deposit for the dead are of great u,se in large towns, as they 
prevent the evil- clfects wliich result from the prolonged 
retention of the dead among the living. Mortuaries foi 
this purpose are now established in many places in 
England. 

Of the cemeteries still in use in Southern Europe the 
catacombs of Sicily are the most curious. There is one 
of the.se under the old Cajmehin monastery of Ziza near 
Balermo, where in four largo aiiy subterranean corridors 
2000 corpses are ranged in niches in the wall, many of 
them shrunk up into the most grotesque attitude.s, or 
hanging with pendent limbs and head from their places. 
As a preparation for the niche, the body is desiccated in a 
kind of oven, and then dressed as in life and raised into 
its place in the wall. At the end of the principal corridor 
at Ziza there is an altar strangely 'ornamented with a kind 
of mosaic of human skulls and bones. 

Cemeteries have been in use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemorial. In China, the high grounds near 
Canton and Macao are crowded with tombs, many of them 
being in the form of small tumuli, with a low encircling 
wall,° forcibly recalling the ringed barrows of 'Western 
Europe. But the most picturesque cemeteries in the world 
arc those of the 'I'urks. From them it was, perhaps, that 
the first idea of the modern cemeteiy, with its ornamental 
plantations, was derived. Around Constantinople fko 
cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods, under whoso 
branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is 
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never reopened ; a new resting-place is formed for every 
one, and so the dead now occupy a wider territory than 
that which is covered by the homes of the living. The 
Turks believe that till the body is buried the soul is in a 
state of discomfort, and the funeral, therefore, takes place 
as soon as possible after death. I^o coffin is used, the 
body is laid in the grave, a few boards are arranged round 
it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse 
to the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently 
enlarged by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave. 
A tombstone of wliite marble is then erected, surmounted 
by a carved turban iu the case of a man, and ornamented 
by a palm branch in low relief if the grave is that of a 
woman. The turban by its varying form indicates not 
only the rank of the sleeper below, but also the period of 
his death, for the fashion of the Turkish head-dress is always 
changuig. A cypress is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious exhala- 
tions from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, 
where by day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or 
perching on the trees, and where bats and owls swarm 
undisturbed at night. Especially for the Turkish women 
the cemeteries are a favourite resort, and some of them are 
always to be seen praying beside the narrow openings that 
lead down into a parent’s, a husband’s, or a brother’s grave. 
Some of the other cemeteries of Constantinople contrast 
rather unfavourably with the simple dignity of those 
which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with bas-reliefs Vi'hich show the manner of the 
death of whoever is buried below, and on these singular 
tombstones there are frequent representations , of men being 
decapitated or hanging on the gallows. 

See on this subject various parliamentary papers issued since 1813, 
Loudon on Cemelery Interment, the reports of the chief cenietciy 
companies, and the discussions on our cemetery system in reference 
to cremation in the Contemporary Review and other periodicals 
(1874-1875). Books of ti-avel contain numerous descriptions of 
remarkable foreign cemeteries. {X. H. A.) 

CENCI, Be.xtkice (15S3-1590), called “The Fair 
Parricide,” was the daughter of Francesco Cenci (1527- 
1598), a Roman gentleman, no less notorious for his 
wealth and talents than for the shameless depravity of his 
life and character. Born during the sack of Home by the 
troops of the Constable Bourbon, Francesco Cenci began 
early to be talked of as a man who cared little for law and 
less for public opinion, and whom it were better to serve 
than to offend. He was the son of a Cardinal Cenci, who, 
as financial minister under Pius Y., had contrived in that 
capacity to amass an immense fortune. This enabled his 
heir to defy the law ; condemned on several occasions for 
murders and unnatural crimes, Francesco Cenci had always 
managed to escape sentence by the timely administration 
of enormous bribes. He was, therefore, a very profitable 
criminal, and one with whom several popes in succession 
found it to their interest to deal gently. A man of great 
force of character and at the same time of boundless 
passions, in the service of which his fine intellect and 
indomitable courage were wholly employed, he was one of 
those personalities, interesting by sheer weight of depravity, 
in which the Italy of the Renaissance abounded. He is 
distinguishable, however, from his rivals in \illainy by an 
entire absence of ambition except of a sensual kind. 

The pampering of his every appetite would seem to 
have induced in him its natural result, — the infinite per- 
versity known to psychologists as a common consequence 
of the w'eariness that follows satiety. Francesco Cenci 
was twice married ; by his first wife he had had seven 
children, one of whom had died in infancy ; his second 
wife, Lucrezia Petroni, was childle.=s. One of the strangest 


sides of his horrible character was the intensity of hatred 
with which he regarded his surviving children. The three 
eldest, Giacomo, Cristoforo, and Rocco, he had sent to a 
Spanish university, where he kept them penniless and starv- 
ing, till they could bear no more, and returned. His con- 
duct towards them remained unchanged. Shortly before 
the commencement of that episode of his life with which 
the name of his daughter Beatrice is inseparably connected 
he was imprisoned for the third and last time, and his 
three sons presented a petition to the Pope re"nant 
Clement VIII., imploring him, for the sake of the 
honour of their house, to make an end of their father. 
Clement, however, wanted money, and Francesco Cenci 
was released. His hate for his children was by no means 
lessened by this circumstance. Of his sons he never spoke 
but with curses ; Ids two daughters he was in the habit 
of beating violently. The elder sister, however, found 
means to get a petition presented to Clement, in which 
she prayed to be removed to a convent. The Pope took 
pity on her, and gave her in marriage to a gentleman of 
Gubbio, obliging her father to dower her largely. - Cenci 
was furious. He shut his daughter Beatrice, then aged 
fourteen, in a lonely room, where he visited her to bring 
her food, to beat her, and to revile her with her sister’s 
flight. It is said that it was in this place and under 
these circumstances that Francesco Cenci conceived the 
monstrous passion that resulted in his death. 

Meanwhile Rocco Cenci had been assassinated, and a 
j'ear afterwards his brother Cristoforo met with a like 
fate. Thereafter Francesco Cenci, whose joy at the news 
of his sons’ death is recorded to have been awful, ceased 
not to torture his unhappy wife and unhappier daughter ta 
the utmost. The ordeal must indeed have been a terrible 
one that could have transformed the gay light-hearted girl- 
humorist into the grand woman who was afterwards to 
play such a notable part in crime and expiation. The 
accounts of Cenci’s conduct with her are not to be repeated, 
ileanwhile, however, a certain cardinal. Monsignor Guerra, 
one of the handsomest men iu Rome, had fallen in love 
with her, and was in the habit of visiting the Palazzo Cenci 
whenever Francesco left it. Maddened by the failure of a 
petition for the redress of their wrongs, w’hich they had 
addressed to Clement, and which had miscarried, Lucrezia 
and Beatrice turned for aid to the cardinal, and com- 
municated to him their design of ending their troubles by 
the murder of the author of them. The cardinal allowed 
himself to be persuaded ; he lost no time iu sounding 
Giacomo Cenci, the elder brother, and, after Francesco, 
head of the house, without whose consent nothing could be 
attempted. Meetings w'ere held iu a room in the cardinal’s 
palace, and the advice of Lucrezia and Beatrice was taken 
on all points. For the execution of the design determined 
on, choice was made of two of Ceuci’s vassals, Olimpio and 
Marzio, both of whom were violently incensed against their 
master, — ilarzio out of pity for his mistresses, and Olimpio- 
for his own wrong’s sake. It was at first proposed to 
cloak the murder iii'an attack and robbery by baudittL 
A dozen men were to be held in readiness^ to stop 
Francesco Cenci on his way to Petrella, a fief within the 
Neapolitan frontier, whether he was wont to betake hhnseli 
in the summer. .4.u enormous ransom was to be asked, 
with the alternative of death; the mother and daughter 
W'ere to return to Rome to' obtain the sum; and the 
assassins were to carry their threat into execution. But 
the scheme miscarried ; Francesco reached Petrella in safety, 
and the consjoirators were forced to arrange other combina- 
tions. 

The old man’s treatment of his wife and daughter grew 
worse dally. He is said to have pretended that he beh'eved 
them pleased and happy in his gray hairs and declining 
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jears, and to have tormented them with an incomijarable 
ingenuity and ferocity. Beatrice at last found means to 
communicate with Monsignor Guerra, and it was agreed 
that, for the sum of a thousand piastres, one-third to he 
paid by the cardinal and the rest by Beatrice and Lucrezia, 
Olimpio and Marzio should enter the castle and kill 
JFrancesco in his bed. On September 9, 1588, accordingly, 
a strong opiate having been de.xterously administered to the 
tyrant, the assassins were introduced into his chamber by 
Beatrice herself. Here they were overtaken with remorse ; 
the spectacle of the old man sleeping was too much for 
them; and they retreated without accomplishing their 
intent. Beatrice, ho wever,_ whose magnificent personality 
had risen to the occasion, received them with such indigna- 
tion, that they returned and slew the sleeper, much as Jacl 
had slain Sisera, by driving a long nail through the eye 
into the brain, making assurance doubly sure by driving 
another through the throat. 'When this was done Beatrice 
presented them with a purse of money, and clothed Marzio 
in a mantle laced with gold, which had belonged to her 
father. She and Lucrezia then withdrew the nails from the 
corpse, which they folded in a sheet, and dragged through 
several rooms to a gallery looking into an unused garden, 
whence they flung it into the branches of a great elder tree 
that grew thereby. This gallery was used for such a 
purpose as would lend reality to the story they intended 
to tell, of Cenci's leaving his bed to repair thither, and 
of his slipping and falling accidentally into the branches 
below. 

'Everything occurred as Beatrice and her mother had 
■foreseen. The alarm was great, but Francesco’s death was 
accounted for naturally enough ; his remains received an 
honourable burial, and the two women returned to Borne, 
and lived tranquilly there for several months. Suspicion, 
liowever, had been excited in Naples by the circumstances 
of the event, and a magistrate was sent to Petrella, who 
arrested all the people employed about the castle. Among 
them was a washerwoman to whom Beatrice had given the 
soiled linen from Genci’s bed, with a story accounting 
in quite a natural way for the presence of so much 
blood. The wmmau, interrogated as to the credibility of 
the story, threw doubts upon it, basing her opinion on the 
unusual brightness of colour of the marks. Details of the 
interrogatory were sent to Borne, but no notice was taken, 
and Lucrezia and her children remained undisturbed. 
Jleanwhile, however. Monsignor Guerra, as soon as he was 
informed of what was passing at Naples, had sent out 
emissaries, charged with the murder of Francesco Ccnci’s 
assassins. Olimpio alone had been dispatched. Marzio, 
arrested by the Neapolitan Government several months 
ufter the murder, was taken to Naples; he confessed 
everything. 

On information being conveyed to Borne, Lucrezia and 
her three step-children, Giacomo, Bernardo, and Beatrice 
Cenci, were arrested. Lucrezia, Giacomo, and Bernardo 
were taken to the Corte Savella prison, while Beatrice 
was confined to the Cenci Palace, and guarded strictly 
by a troop of sbirri. Jlarzio, meanwhile, was brought 
from Naples, and confronted in the Corte Savella with 
Lucrezia and her daughter The majesty and strength of 
Beatrice in this interview were such that the old vassal 
vrithdrew his confession, and chose rather to expire under 
torture than to incriminate his mistresses further. In the 
Ab.«ence of any other proof, the whole of the Cenci family 
were relegated to Sant* Angelo, where they remained for 
several months. At the end of that time Olimpio’s 
assassin was arrested, and confessed as much as he knew. 
Monsignor Guerra fled from Borne, disguised as a charcoal- 
burner, and Lucrezia and her children were taken back 
again to the Corte Savella. 


Put to the torture, Giacomo and Bernardo at once con- 
fessed the crime and their share in it. Lucrezia, too, who 
was of a luxurious habit of bod}', was not able to endure 
the torture of the cord, and acknowledged her complicity 
also. But Beatrice was not ma<le of such penetrable 
stuff. The cord made no impression on her whatever, 
and her genius and force of will so confounded Moscati, 
the judge charged with her interrogatory, that ho made 
her the subject of a special report to the Pope. The 
examination was committed to a second of sterner rei)Uta- 
tion, and Beatrice was questioned by suspension by tlie 
hair. While in this posture her brothers and Lucrezia 
were introduced into the apartment. All of them urged 
her to confess. She reproached them with their little care 
for the honour of the family, but at last consented. She 
then answered the judge’s questions, denying the false and 
explaining the true. On the release of Beatrice from the 


torture and the examination, the four dined and spent the 
evening cheerfully together. Next day the two brothers 
were taken to the Tor di Nono, the women remaining in 
the Corte Savella ; the Pope, having read the papers, had 
sentenced them to immediate death. 

Immense eflbrts were made to obtain a commutation of 
the sentence, but a respite of twenty-five days was all 
that could be got. On the twenty-fifth day a body of 
advocates, among whom was the celebrated jurist Farinacci, 
presented themselves before Clement, to plead the cause 
of the accused ; the Pope, however, refused to listen to 
them, and Farinacci alone was allowed to speak. They 
left their briefs, which Clement spent the night in read- 
ing. The next day all four prisoners were ordered to be 
confined an secret, and great hopes were entertained of 
pardon. But a scandalous case of matricide intervened; 
the assassin fled, and the Cenci were immolated in his 
stead, Farinacci succeeding after great efforts in saving the 
life of Bernardo, the youngest boy. 

On the 11th of September 1509, the four prisoners were 
conveyed to the scaffold. Lucrezia and Beatrice were on 
foot ; Giacomo was drawn in a cart, and was subjected 
the whole way to the torture of the pincers, which he bore 
with great fortitude. Bernardo, who was young and long- 
haired, was extremely agitated, and was several times mis- 
taken for Beatrice, who indeed was far from sharing her 
brothePs weakness. The heat was intense, the excitement 
unparalleled, the crowd enormous ; several deaths from fever 
and sunstroke are said to have occurred during the day. 
Lucrezia and Beatrice were beheaded, and were afterwards 
buried, the one in the church of San Giorgio, the other in 
that of San Pietro in ilontario. Giacomo was mazzolato — 
killed with a mace. Bernardo, who fainted several times, 
was removed to a convent, — “ Oriental precautions ” being 
taken, it is said, to prevent his disturbing the new owners 
in their possession of the confiscated estates of his house. 

Part of these estates, conveyed to a cardinal nephew of 
Clement, became the Villa Barberini. Therein arc still 
preserved the portraits of Lucrezia Petroni and of Beatrice 
Cenci, the latter of which is said to be by Guido EenL 
Shelley’s fine tragedy Ls well known ; the poet has dealt 
freely with much of his material, but the result is of 
unapproachable excellence. See also the Chroatques ct 
Nouvelles of H. Beyle, whose account of the Cenci forms a 
remarkable page in a remarkable book. 

CENEDA, a district in the province of Treviso, Northern 
Italy, so called from the city of the same name. Its popu- 
lation has varied as follows; — 1807, 22,718; 184-1, 
18,986; 1855,37,510; 1862, 38,-143. It is a highly 
picturesque region at the foot of the Alps, fertile in corn 
and wine, the white kind of which has considerable local 
celebrity. The olives which formerly abounded have 
almost disappeared, 'rhere are .saline spirings near the 
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town, wHch are among the richest in iodine of • any 
known, the proportion being 0'4032 of iodine in 10,000 
parts of water. They are much used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts. The little city of Ceneda 
IS charmingly situated on the last slope of the hills 
inclined from west to east, and has the reputation of 
being especially healthy. The Emperor Berengarius held 
a court of justice here, when he gave by diploma to the 
bishop of Ceneda, which had its own body of statutes com- 
piled in 1339 and published in 1609, the jurisdiction of 
the, whole territory' lying between the rivers Piave and 
Livenza from the Alps to the sea. In the cathedral, a 
building of the middle of the last century on the site of 
an older one, there are some not very remarkable paintings 
of Palma Giovine, Bonifacio, and Tintoretto. The town 
hall has some good frescoes of Pomponio Amialteo in its 
“ loggia,” and a curious series of portraits within of the 
bishops of Ceneda, and another of the Podestas, with the 
arms of each. The origin of the city, which very numerous 
finds of urns, inscriptions, coins, lachrj'matories, and other 
objects prove to have existed under the Romans, is 
uncertain. At the period of the Gothic and Lombard 
invasions it was a place of some military importance. 
Alaric fortified it strongly. The Emperor Honorius subse- 
quently gave it with the title of county to one Marcellus. 
Attila devastated it in 430. The sovereignty of the 
district rvas the subject of long contests between the 
neighbouring counts of Camino and the bishops, with the 
gradual result of subjecting the city and its district to the 
republic of Venice, which, however, permitted the bishops 
and the ancient council of notables to exercise some rights 
of sovereignty even down to 1776. 

It should be added that Ceneda has recently changed its 
name to Vittorio. This absurd abnegation of its past 
history has had some little show of reason to excuse it. 
Ceneda and the neighbouring commune of Serravalle were 
for many generations hereditary enemies. When the 
province of Venice w'as restored to Italy it was determined, 
among other festive and fraternizing doings, that these two 
communes should henceforth form but one, to be known as 
Vittorio, — an appellation which seems to have succeeded in 
supplanting the old historical name more entirely than 
usuall}' occurs in similar cases, 

CENSOR (from ceiisere, to estimate), the title of two 
magistrates of the highest importance in the Roman 
republic. It was their duty to take a census of the citizens, 
to estimate their property and impose taxes in proportion 
to what each possessed, and to x^unish offences not only 
against morality, but against the conventional requirements 
of Roman custom. They took cognizance of bad cultiva- 
tion of the land, of the carrying on of any occupation 
which was considered disgraceful, of luxuriousness, of 
celibacy, and of many other matters of a similar kind. If 
the offender was a senator, they might remove him from 
the senate ; if eq^ten, they might take from him his horse, 
they might expel him from his tribe, and they might 
lower him to aerarian rank. There was, however, an appeal 
from their decisions to an assembly of the people ; and 
they could only punish a citizen for some definite fault, 
which they were bound to declare in their list. The 
censors also apxjointed the pr/aceps senalus, and filled up 
all vacancies in the senate. At first this was done at their 
own discretion, but afterwards they were controlled by the 
lex Ovinia, which bound them to choose ex-magistrates in 
the order of their rank. The censors also let out the taxes 
to farm ; and they took charge of all public buildings, 
roads, and aqueducts, and undertook the construction of 
new public works. 

At first the duration of the censorship was five years, 
but in 433 n.c. the dictator ilamercinus made a law 


restricting it to a year and a half. Upon the death of 
either censor the other resigned, and a new election was 
held. Originally x^atricians alone were eligible j but in 
351 Bjc. the plebeians were admitted. . The censorkip was 
instituted in 443 b.c.; and the office continued to the time 
of the emperors. Vespasian and his son took the title • 
and the last wffio bore it was the brother of Constantine* 
The emperor generally assumed censorial power under the 
title of moriim prafecti. 

CENSUS is now almost solely used to denote that 
enumeration of the people made at intervals in most 
European countries, and in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies -decennially. .The term had its origin in 
Rome, where a group of the many functions performed by 
the high officer called censo^r received the name of census. 
An enumeration of the people was only one of them, but 
they were chiefly of a statistical character. They were 
especially directed to fiscal objects ; and jt does not appear 
that the enumeration of the people w’as then deemed of 
value as a source of statistical knowledge which might 
influence morals and legislation. It was connected with 
the Servian constitution, which apportioned the rights and 
duties of citizens to the amount of property, dividing them 
into six classes, which were subdivided into centuries by a 
mixed ratio of wealth find numbers. Had the enumeration 


been deemed of value for any such other purposes, besides 
the adjustment of rights and obbgations, as those for 
which statistical knowledge is now deemed so valuable, 
the notices preserved of the vast collection of statistical 
facts thus made would have been less scanty and meagre, 
and we should not have found it so impracticable to come 
to any conclusion about the population and extent of the 
city of Roms itself. The Roman census must have been 
minute and full. It indicated not only the number aud 
respective classes of all free persons, but their domestic 
position as husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, and 
sons and daughters. The slaves and freedmen were 
indicated in connection with the possessions of the head 
of the house, and landed property was analyzed into 
several classes according to its character and produce. 
The important practical effect of the census caused it to 
be conducted at intervals generally so frequent as every 
fifth year. It was follow-ed by a sacrifice of xmrificatiou 
or lustration, w-hence the term of five years came to be 
designated a lustrum. There were highly penal consequences 
to the citizen who neglected hisTregistratiou for the census, 
to whom as an unregistered person the name of incensus 
w'as given. From the mixed functions to which it was 
applied w'e have the word used among the Romans to 
signify the patrimony or property qualification of a parti- 
cular grade — as census seiuitorius and census equesier;' 
and we have it employed in later times to indicate taxation. 
Hence census dominicatus, imidying a feudal tax to the 
suxjerior, and census duplicatus, a double tax or feudal 
casualty ; and the word cense, used by old English writers, 
was abbreviated in modern use into cess. 

"While the word census was thus applied to the taxation 
of the Middle Ages, it will readily be understood that in 
its modern seuse it received no practical application, sines 
neither taxation nor the adjustment of social rank required 


a numbering of the XJsople ; and the statistic or economic 
ends of such a process w'ere as little known as they had 
been to the Romans. Under the de.spotic Governments of 
the Continent, however, the tendency to central organiza- 
tion for purposes of administration and police prepared the 
way for statistical inquiries into the numbers of the 
inhabitants of particular areas whenever there should occur 
au occasion for enumerating them. It was in Britain, 
with its abstinent Government and unrestrained people, 
that the want of population statistics became most flagrantly 
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coHspicuous. Ifc is difficult at present to realize the idea 
that, long after Adam Smith’s time, the number of the 
inhabitants of the British empire could only be guessed at 
as the populousiiess of China is at the present day ; and, 
as in all matters of statistics, which have their own simple 
solution through specific -inquiry, the guesses about the 
population of the empire were not only vague but extrava- 
gantly contradictory. During the 18th century, the most 
trustworthy geographers were generally those who did not 
venture on an estimate of the population even in those 
European states which had the best moans of enumeration 
at their command. 

The first elFort to take a census of the population of 
Great Britain was made in 1801; it did not then extend 
to Ireland. Tlie success which attended this and the two 
succeeding efforts was mainly owing to the zeal and ability 
of Mr Eickman, the assistant-clerk of the House of 
Commons. Where there is an organization like that of 
many in the European states for preserving a constant 
official record of all the fluctuations of the population, not 
only in their absolute numbers throughout a whole territoiy, 
but in the relative numbers in its respective parts as they 
may be affected by fluctuations, systematic arrangements 
are thus prepared not only for obtaining a general census 
at any one moment, but for chbcking its accuracy and 
classifying its elements. But to deal at once with the raw 
material in the self-governed British empire required great 
ingenuity and sagacity. A census, to be accurate, must 
be taken on a uniform system, and must be taken 
simultaneously. Any enumeration going over a tract of 
time, were it but two day.s, must be more or less inaccurate, 
and destitute of the means of correcting its own inaccuracies. 
Besides the mere abstract numbers of the people, there is 
much collateral information to be recorded. This, besides 
its own intrinsic value, is necessary as a check on the 
numbers ; since a distribution into elements according to 
sex, age, social condition, occupation, and the like, affords 
a self-acting control on the accuracy of mere figures. In a 
census, indeed, it is a simple rule, that the information 
returned should be extended as far beyond the main facts 
as with safety to these it can be carried. The tendency 
towards complexity in the nature of the returns must 
always be checked by the liability of the people at large to 
make blunders and create confusion where they are required 
to attest facts not of the most obvious nature, and by the 
difficulty of getting a number of subordinate officers to 
understand and carry out a complex classification. Hence 
there was great difficulty in obtaining a classification 
according to occupation, from its com^flex intermixture 
with the classification according to families. Thus, in the 
first census, there was an attempt to classify the people 
under three divisions — (1) persons chiefiy employed in 
agriculture, (2) persons chiefly employed in trade, manu- 
factures, or handicraft, and (3) all other persons not com- 
prised in the two preceding classes. But Mr Eickman 
found the returns unsatisfactory, from the difficulty of 
deciding “ whether the females of the family, children, and 
servants were to be classed as of no occupation, or of the 
occupation of the adult males of the family.” In the two 
subsequent enumerations, the rale adopted was to record 
the occupation of the head of the family; but here comes 
a new element of confusion, in the difficulty of defining 
the head of a family. Experience, and an anxious desire 
to combine simplicity and comprehensiveness in the returns, 
were the only means by which such difficulties could bo 
mitigated. 

The enumerations of 1841 and 1851 in England were 
much facilitated by the uniform system of registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths which came into operation on 
Ist July 1837, and which not only afforded the means of 
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checking the accuracy of the returns, but provided a 
prompt .and skilled machineiy accustomed to statistical 
work. Far more dependence could now be placed on the 
discretion and skill of the officers to whom the local duties 
were committed ; and the returns were made more minute 
and complete. In Scotland it was necessary to adopt the 
method of employing the parish schoolmasters to perform 
the local duty of enumerating the population in the 
country districts. In Ireland the first attempt at a general 
census was made in 1811, but it was decidedly unsuccess- 
ful. It was repeated in 1821, but went no further than a 
bare enumeration of doubtful accuracy. The census taken 
there in 1831 was subject to correction in 1834, to make 
it the basis of the new system of national education. In 
the two subsequent enumerations the aid 'of the admirable 
constabulary force, and the use of an ordnance survey, 
nearly complete in 1841, went far to supply the want of 
permanent local statistical machinery. 

The census of 1851 was taken on the 31st day of March, 
the previously distributed schedules being then collected. 
They embraced a return of the local and other conditions 
of the population during the preceding night. 

“At the present census,” say the commissioner.^, “ it wa.s resolved 
to exhibit, not merely the statistics, as before, of parishes, .and 
more completely of parliamentary and municipal boroughs, but also 
of .such other large towns in England and .Scotland as appeared 
for separate mention, and of all tlie ecclcsias- 
- -.-••• ecclesiastical parishes which, under the pro- 
vision of various Acts of Parliament, have, during the la.st forty 
years, been created in England and AV’ales. In addition also to tho 
inquirj' concerning the occupation, age, and birtliplace of the 
population, it was determined to ascertain the various relationships 
(such as husband, wife, son, daughter), the civil condition (as 
married, unmarried, widower, or widow), and the number of persona 
blind, deaf, and dumb.” 

Another novel feature in the census of 1851 was an 
attempt to supply the statistics of the ecclesiastical and 
educational condition of the country. It stated the 
amount of church accommodation at the command of each 
religious denomination ; while a return was procured of 
those in attendance in the several churches on Sunday, 
30th Jlarch. The attendance throughout thirty-five 
religious communities in England on that forenoon was 
returned as 4,428,338, of which the proportion a.ssigned 
to the Church of England was 2,371,732. The returns 
for Scotland, admittedly very imperfect, give a total of 
943,951, of which 351,454 belonged to the Established 
Church. The English report was accompanied by an ela- 
borate history of the several religious communities. 

The enumerations in Ireland e.xhibit statistical novelties 
of a totally different kind. In 1841 it was resolved, 
as that country so totally depended on the amount of its 
agricultural produce, to obtain the statistics of its rural 
economy. The surface of the country was divided undc'- 
fivc heads — arable, plantations, uncultivated, towns, and 
water ; and, with a view to these divisions, a return 
was made of the character of each farm or other agri- 
cultural allotment, with the quantity of live stock and 
other relevant facts. The attempt was found so successful, 
that it was renewed with more full effect in 1851, pro- 
ducing 727 tabular folio pages of very valuable information. 

Census of 1861. 

The enumeration, in 1861 was the seventh census of 
England, and was taken under the superintendence of the 
Registrar-General, under the powers conferred by three Acts 
of Parliament, applicable respectively to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. By this census it w-as found that the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom was 29,321,288, and that of 
each of tho four divisions of the kingdom was as follows 
England and Wales, 20,228,497 ; Scotland, 3,096,808 ; 
Irefand 5,850,309 ; islands in the British seas, 145,674, 
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The population of Eiiglaud and "^aies, excluding the por- 
tion of the array, navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 
20,066,224. The annual rate of increase per cent, of the 
population in the United Kingdom, in the ten years 
1851—61 was 0'55, viz. ; — ^England and Wales, 1'14; Scot- 
land, 0’58; Ireland, (decrease), 1-23; and islands in the 
British seas, 0'02. 

1'he local machinery by means of which the census of 
England was taken in 1861 differed in no material respect 
from that employed in 1851. In subdividing the country 
the registrars were to see that the enumeration districts 
were not too extensive or too populous ; they were not to- 
contain more than 200 houses in towns, so that they could 
be enumerated by an active man within the compass of 
a single day. An important feature consisted of the 2 Jubli- 
cation of the number of houses and population in “ civil 
counties” and in lieutenancy subdivisions. The number of 
blind and of deaf and dumb from birth, the number of 
foreigners, and the number of naturalized British subjects, 
were shown in 1861 for the fimt time. In the case of Scot- 
land, the enumeration was for the first time required to be 
made apart from that of England, under the superintendence 
of the Begistrar-General of Scotland. From 1855 Scotland 
had the advantage of a national system of registration, and 
the census of 1861 was therefore no longer taken through 
the agency of the sheriffs in connties, and of the provosts or 
chief magistrates in the royal and parliamentary burghs, 
but through the agency of 1001 local registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages, assisted by 8075 enumerators. The 
forms and instructions issued were all based on, and in 
most cases virtually the same as, those used in England in 
the census of 1851. “ Flats” were not reckoned as houses 

in Scotland in 1861, All the details as to population, &c., 
in 1851, were for civil parishes and civil counties only. In 
1861 the returns were for registration districts and 
registration counties. The novel features in 1861 for 
Scotland, which merit special notice, were the number of 
families in every parish and county, the number of houses 
having windows, and the number of children between the 
ages of five and fifteen years in attendance at school. In 
1861 it was ascertained that the islands in Scotland 
amounted to 787 in number, and of these 186 were inhabited 
by one or more persons on the censirs day. 

The tables in 1861 relating to the ages, conjugal cou- 
ditious, birthplaces, blind, deaf- and dumb, and to the 
occupations combined with ages, were published uniformly 
with those in 185 1. A comparison can be made of the occu- 
pations at the different ages with the death registers, and 
the comparative mortality jirevailing among the different 
classes and ranks of society can now be ascertained as well 
as the comj)arative healthiness of each occupation or trade. 

Ireland, 1861. — The enumeration of the people of 
Ireland in 1861 was effected for the first time altogether 
(excepting the metropolis) by the officers and men of the 
constabulary force. The returns show — for provinces, 
counties, baronies, parishes, towns, and parliamentary 
boroughs — the area, population, and number of houses, 
the number of families Avith their pursuits and the means 
upon which they were dependent, abo the religious profes- 
sions and education of the inhabitants, the number of 
families living in each house, and the amount of their 
accommodation by counties in rural and civic districts, the 
birthplaces of the people, their condition as to marriage, 
and their occupations for each county, also tabular 
summaries relating to vital statistics'. 

The ages of the people in Ireland were incorrectly' 
returned in 1861, and in the tables of the occupations of 
the people a large number are left unclassified. 

In the Channel Islands and the Isle of Ivlan, the census 
was taken in conformity with instructions from the Home 
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Office, by the respective Lieutenant-Governors acting in 
conjunction with the EugUsh central office. . - 

Flrd Imperial Census, 1871. 

-In 1871 the first Imj^es-ial census of the British empire 
was taken, and the population was found , to amount to 
234,762,593, living upon 7,769,449 square miles of 
territory ; comprising England and Wales, with a population 
of 22,856,164; Scotland, 3,392,559 ; Ireland, 5,449,186 : 
islands in the British seas, 147,470; and British Colouie.s 
and Possessions (exclusive of the army, navy, 'and mer- 
chant seamen abroad, as they are included in the popula- 
tions just quoted), 202,917,214. The population of 
England and Wales, excluding the portion of the army, 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 22,712,266. The 
annual rate of increase per cent, of the population in the 

United Kingdom in the ten years 1861-71 was 0'83, vir.; 

in England and Wales, 1‘23; Scotland, 0‘92 ; Ireland 
(decrease), 0'71 ; islands in the British seas, 0‘12. 

In this great undertaking the work was subdivided for 
convenience of execution. In conformity with the Act of 
Parliament the census of England and Wales was taken by 
the Registrar-General, assisted by Dr Farr and J. T. Ham- 
mick. The population w’as enumerated in one day (3d April 
1871) by 32,543 enumerators, employed under 2195 regis- 
trars and 626 superintendent registrars. 

Instructions were issued to the superintendent registrars, 
and to the registrars of births and deaths, for their guid- 
ance in taking the census, and one of the duties requiring 
their earliest attention was the division of the countiy 
into enumeration districts, and just here the registrar had 
an important duty to fulfil, for he was directed to see that 
the boundaries of parishes, townships, ecclesiastical dis-' 
tricts, municipal and parliamentary cities and boroughs, 
urban sanitary districts, and all other of the various coii- 
dicting and confusing territorial subdivisions of the country, 
were duly indicated. Most of the registrars laid dowu 
the boundaries of their enumeration districts on maps, so 
as to ensure that no part of their districts was omitted. 

These plans of division were first submitted to the 
various sujjerintendent registrars, and finally to the 
Eegiscrar-General for approval. The 32,543 enumerators 
were required to be intelligent, trustworthy, and active, to 
write well, and to have some knowledge of arithmetic. They 
were not to be infirm or of w'eak health, not younger than 
18 years, nor older than 65 ; and they rvere required to be 
pei’sons likely to conduct themselves with strict propriety 
and civility, 627 of the public or charitable institutions 
were enumerated by the masters or chief resident officers. 

In order to facilitate the proper designation of all roads, 
streets, and houses, a eircular rvas addressed to the mayor 
of each municipal city and borough, and to the chairman 
of every local board, suggesting that .previous to the 
census all unnamed roads and streets should be named, 
and all houses numbered. Circulars were also addressed 
to the press explaining the objects and uses of the ceusas, 
so as to aid in securing complete and correct returns. 

The enumeration of 1871 was a ‘^nominal" census. 

The householders’ schedules were delivered by the 
enumerators prior to 3d April. Every separate occupier 
received a schedule, and this schedule was so prepared m 
accordance with the 4th section of the Census Act, that, as 
shown in the annexed example, the name, sex, age, rauk, 
profession or occupation, conjugal condition, relation to 
head of family, and birthplace of every person who abode 
in any house, on the night of Sunday, 2d April 1871, 
might be returned the blind, deaf and dumb, imbecile, 
or lunatic were distinguished. At the census of 1871 the 
numbers of lunatics out of asylums and of imbeciles or 
idiots w'ere ascertained for the, first time. 
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The dcajjatch of forms and instructions began as soon 
as the olBce in Craig’s Court was opened, and included 
6,500,000 householders’ schedules, weighing about 41 tons. 
The enumeration books and forms sent out weighed in 
the aggregate about 54 tons. But in addition to these 
there were sent out from the central office no lass than 
115 different descriptions of printed instructions, forms, 
and circulars, including a calendar, so rhat certain opera- 
tions might be summarized. 

The metropolitan, the municipal, and the county police 
afforded help in enumerating the houseless population. 
The strength of the navy, in forms prepared for the 
purpose, was returned by the Admiralty ; the merchant 
seamen, in port or out at sea, by Her Hajesty’s Customs, 
and by the Registrar-General of merchant seamen ; and 
His Royal Highness the Field-ifanshal Commanding-in-cbief 
supplied, full returns of the various particulars re.specting 
the army. The numbers of British subjects in foreipi 
states and in India and the population of the Colonies 
were obtained through Her Alajesty’s Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs, India, and the Colonies, 

Welsh schedules were Issued for the use of a certain 
number of the Welsh people, and it was found that in 
17,276 of these the ^particulars were inserted in the Welsh 
language, and had to be translated. j 

The enumerators were instructed to consider a house as 
comprising all the space within the external and party walls 
of a building, whether occupied by only one family, or by 
several families living in distinct stories or apartments ; and 
they were a]so instructed, when delivering their schedules, 
to make a record, in a “memorandum book” supplied for 
the purpose, of the road or street in which every house was 
situated, and of the name or number of each house, and to 
state the number of schedules left at each house. L'liin- 
habited hovises, houses building, churches, ch.apels,- and all 
other public buildings were likewise noticed in this book. 
Vfith the assistance of the police, the enumerator had to 
make or procure returns of all jpersons not dwelling in 
houses, but sleeping in barns, shed-s, caravans, or tents, or 
in the open air. 

Special schedules were printed for the enumeration of 
persons in public institutions, on board vessels, or in charge 
of boats and barges empiloyed in inland navigation. 

Persons travelling during the night of , Sunday, 2d April, 
were to be included in the schedule of the proprietor or 
manager of the hotel or inn, or in the schedule, of the 
occupier of the house, at which they arrived on the morning 
of Monday, 3d April Persons engaged in work away from 
home during the night of Sunday, 2d April, were to be 
included in schedules left at their houses. 

The cause of an unusual number of persons being 
temporarily absent or present was to be noted. 

When the enumerators had collected and arranged their 
schedules, they were copied into enumeration books pro- 
vided for this purpose, and a summary w.as made of the popu- 
lation of each civil parish, township, or place, and these books 
were delivered to the registrar on or before 10th April, by 
•whom they were examined and corrected, and forwarded 
on or before 24th April to the superintendent register. 

The enumeration books wore then revised by the 


superintendent regi.strar, who wui at this stage required to 
fill up a printed form, showing a .summary of the houses 
and population in each sul>-district, municipal or parlia- 
mentary city or borough, Ac., and tran-unit the whole to 
the Census Office in Craig’s Cotirt. 

On receipt of the boolrs and .summarie.s by the Registrar- 
General, the abstract required by the 0th section of the 
Cen.sus Act w;is prepared and laid before Parliament on 
20tlt June 1871. 

As soon as the prelirninarj' report, consisting of 137 
pages, was published, the work commenced at the central 
office of revising the enumeration books so as to ascertain 
the correct number of houses and population in each of the 
various subdivisions of the country, and in order to en.-ino 
accuracy in the preparation of this work, statements of the 
houses and population of eccleaiastical districts and other 
local subdivisions were submitted to the clergy and to the 
various local authorities for approval. The registrar.s were 
required to state the cause of any remarkable increase <ir 
decrease of popmlation, and a ]>roof of the tables relating to 
each county was submitted to the clerk of the peace for 
correction and approval. 

The ab.itracts relating to the occupations and ages of the 
people were a great work. It wa.s considered desirable not 
only to take out the number of persons of each sex in each 
occupation, but the number at each quinquennial period of 
age; for without this information the relative salubrity of 
the prof e.s.sions, and a great variety of other important ques- 
tions could not be determined. 

In this arrangement of the people according to occupa- 
tions and ages, they had not ordy to be classified in 
different orders, but it was neces-sary to find a place for 
every one of the 23 millions of population, so as to bo 
enabled to pa.S3 them rapidly and di.stinctly in review. 

The cia.ssification of the living according to their pro- 
fcs.sions and occupations in combination with age has 
opened up a new field of inquiry, and the question can now 
be determined for sanitary purpose.s, and for life in.snrance, 
what effects the different profc-Tsious and occupations have 
on health at different ages. Formerly, the inean age at 
death was taken to show the healthiness or in.'-alubrity of 
certain occupations. But the mean .age at death depend.s 
j upon mauy circumstances be.-iides health, and among 
others, upon the ages of the living, which vary in propijr- 
tioDS in almost every profession, according_a.s it is a pro 
fession that people enter early or later in life Iri.mmnce 
offices and friendly societies will find the result.s of the 
third volume of the Census of langland in 1871— in 
conjunction with the 14th Annual Report, and tlie t..o 
Surqffements to the 25th and 35th Annual Reports oi the 
Regristrar-General, recording the mortality of per.-;ons at 
difA-rent occupation.s— of great use to them in their trans- 
actions, for it is evident that the lives of farmers, U r 
e.xample, may be safely insured at much lower ra-as than 

the lives of licensed victuallers. _ 

Alaiiy important rwults for “ civil countie-s were pu!>- 
lished in 1371 that will not be found in the wmus return.s 
of 1361, such as a description of the territorial, executive, 
and ecclesiastical divisions in each county, more ei^.t 
areas from the ordnance survey, additional column^ snorting 
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the houses under three headings,' and distinguishing the 
sexes of the population, additional columns showing area, 
number of electors, and of members within the parlia- 
mentary limits, including and excluding represented 
boroughs, petty sessional divisions, wards of municipal 
boroughs, comparative tables of houses and population in 
1861 and 1871, tables showing the number of families in 
each civil parish and township, and results showing the 
residue of area and population in mother parishes. 

Also under “ registration counties” many new jjarticulars 
were published in 1871, such as maps of counties and 
districts, showing the population of large towns, and the 
particular as to reformatory and industrial schools, and 
as to Her Majesty’s ships. 

The census of Ireland in 1871 was taken by the 
Hegistrar-General of Ireland, assisted by two other com- 
missioners, IV. E. IVilde and G. W. Abraham. The 
enumeration (except in the metropolis, in which 178 of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police discharged that duty) was 
effected by 4536 members of the Eoyal Irish Constabu- 
lary, whose local knowledge and previous experience as 
enumerators on three former occasions rendered them 
peculiarly well suited for this undertaking. The country 
was divided into 248 districts, each under the charge of 
a sub-inspector. Printed instructions were furnished, 
and, when necessary, the enumerators were supplied with 
maps, conveyances, boats, and in the Irish-speaking 
districts with interpreters also. In conformity with the 
Census Act an abstract of the census of Ireland was 
published on 14th June 1871, showing the number of 
houses, families, and population in each county and city, 
and in certain corporate towns in Ireland. The numbers 
in the difterent religious professions were also returned as 
directed by the Act. The revised and final numbers for 
Ireland record the population in 1871 at 5,412,377, 
showing a decrease since 1861 of 386,590 or 0'67 per cent. 
In the previous decenniad, 1851-61, the population had 
decreased by 753,418, or 11-50 per cent. The decrease in 
the population of 1871 is stated to be chiefly attributable 
to emigration. From 1st May 1851 to 31st March 1871 
the loss by emigration amounted to 2,024,609. Eesults 
relating to the ages, civil conditions, occupations, birth- 
places, religion and education of the people are published 
in the census returns for Ireland ; and instructions were 
issued by the Government, directing that the results of 
the census of 1871 for each of the three divisions of the 
kingdom should be published, with a view to uniformity. 
Some of the principal results have thus been assimilated in 
1871, but there is still a considerable want of uniformity, 
especially as regards the ages of children in Ireland. A 
volume devoted entirely to vital statistics is not the least 
interesting of the results of the census of Ireland in 1871. 

As regards Scotland, the results of the census of 1871 are 
nearly uniform with those of England. In addition to the 
ordinary particulars, inquiries were made as to the number 
of children from five to thirteen years of age receiving 
education, and the number of rooms with windows. This 
census was taken by the Eegistrar-General of Scotland and 
Dr Stark, through the agency of 1016 local registrars, 
assisted by 8342 enumerators, whose appointments were 
approved by the sherififs in counties, and by the chief 
magistrates in boroughs. The returns for Scotland in 1871 
contain some new features, such as the ecclesiastical sub- 
divisions of civil counties, grouping the population of each 
civil county into three great divisions, according as they 
inhabited towns, villages, or rural parts ; the particulars 
as to houses, families, and population relative to parlia- 
mentary constituencies of counties are also new. As there 
were no registration districts in 1851, no attempt was made 
in 1861 to show the relative increase or decrease of the 
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population from 1851. But in the -census of 1871 this 
want was supplied by giving the number of the population 
in each district for 1861, for comparison with that of 1871 
The number of children from five to thirteen years of a"e 
in the receipt of education also appears for the first time Tn 
the returns for 1871. 

The census of the Island of Man and of the Channel 
Islands was taken by the lieutenant-governors according to 
directions issued by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, but the forms and instructions were issued bv 
the Eegistrar-General of England. The population of these 
islands on the aggregate in 1871 was 144,638, viz.: — Isle of 
Man 54,042, Jersey 56,627, and Guernsey and adjacent 
islands 33,969.- No census of the Isle of Man was taken 
earlier than that of 1821, when 40,081 persons were enume- 
rated. Enumerations of the inhabitants of Jersey were 
made in 1806 and in 1815, in which years the population 
was respectively returned as 22,855 and 22,763. The first 
census of Guernsey, Ac., was taken in 1821, and Avas 
20,302, The population of these islands has remained 
nearly stationary at the last three ceususe.s. 

The cost of the census, incurred at the central office, and 
in payment of local ollicei-s in each of the three countries 
in 1871, was £5, 5s. 7^d. per 1000 of the population for 
England and IVules, £8, Is. 4d. for Scotland, and £7, 2s. 
7d. for Ireland. 

The results of the census of 1871 are multitudinous, and 
it is impossible here to enumenite all the facts of interest 
Avhich the returns disclose. Those relating to parliamentary 
constituencies show that of 95 counties, or divisions of 
counties, the population had increased since 1861 in 82, 
while in 13 the population had decreased. Out of 198 
boroughs which returned members to Parliament the popu- 
lation had increased in 156, while in 31 the population had 
decreased. In the year 1868 the boundaries of 68 boroughs 
were altered, and in some of these the increase of population 
may bo due to enlarged area. Eleven boroughs had been 
formed since 1861. Some of the elaborate results afford 
the means of solving important questions relating to the 
industrial organizirtion of the country, and show to Avhat 
extent thdre has been a diminution in the numbers employed 
in the culth-ation of the soil, and to w-hat extent there has 
been a consolidation of farms, all'ectiug the average size 
of the holdings. Other results show the ages of the 
married and unmarried population, and these, combined 
AA-ith the returns of the ages at marriage, furnish the 
means of determining very important questions, such 
as the probable duration of the joint lives of husband and 
AA’ifo, the annual rate of marriage at different ages, and so 
on. Tables shoAving the number of foreigners resident in 
England and Wales, and the number of British residents 
abroad, throAV much light on many points relating to the 
social condition of the people. Not the least useful of the 
results is an interpolated table of the population at each 
year of age, furnishing school-boards Avith the means of 
ascertaining the proportional number of children at the 
school ages, and enabling life insurance offices and- 
scientific and other authorities to soh-e many- important 
problems. ^•) 

Census of the United States. 

The census in the United States is a political necessity. 
To this, and not to the general appreciation of the claims 
of statistical science is due the fact that the systematic 
periodical enumeration of inhabitants Avas there undertaken 
earlier even than in England. 

Had the government set up in 1787 been a pure con- 
federation, like that which preceded it, into Avhich the 
States entered as equal , bodies,- the census would not have 
been a condition of its existence ; while rude estimates 
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founded on the number of the natural militia, the arma- 
bearing population, or on the number of horses, or on the 
records of births and deatlis, might long have answered 
all adminisbratire i>urposes. On the other hand, had 
the Constitution of 1787 erected a single, self-sufficient 
government, a simple sovereignty, the census need not 
have been provided for in that instrument. Representa- 
tive jjower might have been apportioned approximately 
according to common fame, or numbers might have been 
rejected as the measure of political power, as in England, 
and;even as in Connecticut, alone of all the States of the 
American Union, to-day. 

But the mixed form of government established by that 
constitution, the only form of government which was then 
possible, by which the pre-existing States maintained their 
right to exist and to act for themselves in all strictly 
internal affairs, while for all national purposes political 
power was to be exercised by a double rule, partly through 
the States acting as equal bodies, and partly according to 
population irre.spectivo of State lines, positively required, 
not as a means of administrative efficiency, but as an 
essential condition of its own existence, that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States should be periodically enumer- 
ated. Accordingly, we find in the Constitution of 1787 a 
provision for a census to be taken every ten years, the first 
enumeration to be made “ within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States.” 

It would appear from this brief review that the eulogiuin 
of Moreau de Jonnis was scarcely merited, when he 
declared that the United States present a phenomenon 
without parallel in history, — “ that of a people who 
instituted the statistics of their country on the very day 
when they founded their government, and who regulated 
by the same instrument the census of inhabitants, their 
civil and political rights, and the destinies of the nation.” 
As a matter of undoubted history, the provision for a 
national census was incorporated in the constitution solely 
from political, not at all from philosophical, considerations. 
Pending the actual accomplishment of the first enumera 
tion, an estimate of the population of the several States 
was adopted as a provisional basis of representation in 
Congress. 

The first census was taken in 1790, the returns all being 
referred to the 1st of August of that year, although the 
work of canvassing was extended over a considerable 
period. As was the case with the first British census 
eleven years later, and as is likely to be the case with the 
first census of any community, great disappointment was 
felt at the result, and dissatisfaction at the methods of 
enumeration was loudly expressed. Mr Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, was careful in sending abroad copies of 
the published tables, to impress it on the minds of his 
correspondents that the returns fell far short of the truth, 
and even went so far as to supply the omissions which he 
assumed to exist. The results of later censuses, however, 
have established the substantial accuracy of the first 
enumeration, and shown that the dissatisfaction felt at the 
time was but the inevitable disappointment of over-strained 
anticipations. “ To count,” says Dr Johnson, “is a modern 
practice ; the ancient method was to guess ; and where 
numbers are guessed, they are always magnified.” General 
censuses were taken in 1800, 1810, and 1820, with exact 
intervals of ten years. In 1830 the date of enumeration 
was fixed on the 1st of June. This change made the 
interval between the fourth and fifth censuses nine years 
and ten months only, reducing the nominal ratio of increase 
between 1820 and 1830, by about two-thirds of 1 per 
cent. The succession of census was then resumed with 
exact intervals of ten years. The ninth census was taken 
as of date June 1, 1870. 
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Peculiarities of the Constitution of the United Statta 
have been spoken of which rendered the census a political 
necessity, and secured its adoption there earlier than in 
countries far more advanced in statistical science and in the 
arts of administration. To the same peculiarities are at- 
tributable the features by which the census of the United 
States has come to ditfer from the census of other countries. 
The reservation by the States of all rights not granted tii 
the general Government makes it fairly a matter of 
question whether purely statistical inquiries, other than for 
the single purpose of apportioning representation, could bo 
initiated by any other authority than that of the States 
themselves. That large party which advocates a strict and 
jealous construction of the constitution would certainly 
oppose any independent legislation by the national Con- 
gress for providing a registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, 
whether for the satisfaction of the publicist, or for the 
guidance of the legislature. Even though the supremo 
court should decide such legislation to be within the grant 
of powers to the general Government, the distrust and 
opposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the people, could not but go far to defeat the object sought. 

In this political difficulty, the unquestionable provision 
of the constitution for a decennial census has been taken 
advantage of by all parties to secure much statistical 
information, which is not usually, and perhaps is not 
properly, connected with a census. Uor can there be any 
doubt that the introduction of new schedules of inquiries 
has, since 1850, somewhat impaired the efficiency of the 
census in its original constitutional function of making a 
count of the inhabitants of the several parts of the country 
for the purpose of distributing representation in Congress. 
As the census has widened, it has weakened. More has 
been put upon the enumerator than he could well carry. 
His attention has been distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects presented ; the great number of inquiries has also 
perplexed and irritated the body of citizens; while the 
result of protracting the canvass to obtain additional 
information has, in the incessant changes of population, 
especially in cities and in manufacturing villages, allowed 
not a few to escape enumeration altogether. 

The first enlargement of the scope of the census was in 
1810, when the agents of the census were by law required 
to take an account of the several manufacturing establish- 
ments and manufactories within their several districts. 
The same requirement was contained in the Act for the 
census of 1820 ; but the results proved of so little value 
that the attempt was altogether abandoned in 1830. In 
1840 a manufacturers’ schedule was used, and inquiries 
respecting schools were incorporated. It was at the 
seventh census, 1850, however, that the main enlargement 
was effected. By the Act of May 23 of that year, the 
census was extended to cover -the several subjects of 
mortality, agriculture, productive industry, schools, churches, 
newspapers, itc., itc. 

The agencies and methods of enumeration in the census 
of the United States have been but little changed from 
the first, and are to-day antiquated and ineffective in 
a high degree. By the Act of 1790, it was inade the duty 
of the mai’shals of the United States courts in the several 
judicial districts to take the enumeration, appointing 
therefor as many assistants as they should deem necessary. 
The enumeration was to commence August 1, and to 
close within irine calendar months thereafter the returns 
were to be filed with the clerks of the several courts, 
while the marshals were to forward to the president ^ the 
af'^regate amount of each description of persons uithin 
their respective districts.” In 1800 the supervision of the 
census was placed with the Secretary of State. The 
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machinery ot enumero,tiou remained until 1850 the same 
as in 1790. 

In 1810 the agents of the census were placed under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the enumera- 
tion of manufactures required; but in 1820 the entire 
charge remained with the Secretary of State. In 1850, the 
supervision of the census was committed to the newly 
created Department of the Interior, and the period allowed 
for enumeration was restricted to five months. As a 
matter of fact, no enumeration has been completed within 
that time. The United States marshals and their assistants 
remained the agentsof the census office; andasuperintendent 
of census was appointed. In preparation for the census of 
1870, a committee of the House of Kepresentatives, under 
the chairmanship of General James A. Garfield of Ohio, 
presented a bill which sought to bring the census as nearly 
up to the demands of modern statistical science as the 
peculiar conditions of settlement and occupation in 'the 
United States would allow. The report -of the committee 
dwelt strongly on the essential viciousness of a protracted 
enumeration, and on the general unfitness of the marshals 
of the courts to perform the duty. The bill, liowevei-, did 
not propose a single-day enumeration, but allowed a month 
for its completion. The schedules of inquiries were 
largely increased in recognition of the impossibility of 
obtaining statistical information under authority of the 
United States Government,, except under cover of the 
constitutional provision for a decennial census. The rank 
and power of the superintendent of census were increased. 

The bill of the committee was carried through the 
House of Eepresentatives by large majorities, but failed in 
the Senate. The census of 1870 was consequently taken 
under the Act of 1850 with two or three inconsiderable 
amendments. 

The cost of each census has been as follows ; — 

Dollars. Dollars. 

1790 44,377 1840 833,371 

1800 66,609 1850 1,318,028 

1810 178,445 1860 1,917,540 

1820 208,526 1870 3,360,884 

1830 378,543 

In the census of 1870 the work of enumeration was 
performed by 6572 assistant marshals, supervised by 61 
marshals of United States courts. 

Prior schedules so called, that is, schedules to be left at 
the residence in advance of the enumeration, to be filled 
up by the head of the family, have never been used in a 
census of the United States, though adopted in nearly 
every European country. (f. a. w.) 

CENTAURS (Kei/raripot), in Greek mythology, were 
beings part horse part man, i.e., a horse had its neck 
and head replaced by the head and body of a man down 
to the waist. The oldest form was that of a man alto- 
gether in front with the body and hind legs of a horse 
attached to his back. In peopling solitary and wild places 
with imaginary beings it was usual to assign to these beings 
a bodily form in some obvious way consistent with the 
features of the locality; thus, Pan, the spirit of rocky hills, 
was imagined as having goat’s legs, and Scylla, the spirit 
of sea-storms, as having the body and tail of a fish. In 
most cases the animal adjunct was made to supersede the 
human legs, ns if the first consideration had been that the 
spirit should have a non-human means of locomotion. In 
the case of the Centaurs whose home was in mountainous 
and wooded regions with wild torrents, chiefly in Thessaly 
and Arcadia, the horse may have been chosen either as 
symbolic of the impetuosity of streams and winds, or from 
the circumstance of such districts being favourable for 
horse rearing. One of the Centaurs, Chiron, who lived in 
a cave on Mount Pelion, was a friend of gods and heroes, 
skilled in medicine and music_ and as an iirstructor of 


youth ; but as a race they were best known for their battle 
with the Lapithae, which arose at the marriage of Peiri- 
thous and Deidamia, when the Centaurs, excited rvith 
wine, attempted to carry off the bride, but were over- 
powered by the help of Theseus, who was present ; hence 
this subject, generally suitable for sculpture, was a favourite 
with Athenian artists. The Centaurs formed part of the 
retinue of Bacchus. No satisfactory derivation of the name 
has yet been given. 

CENTIPEDES and MILLEPEDES, the popular names 
of the two orders of Articulate animals which until lately 
formed the entire class Myriapoda. They were formerly 
classed svith- insects, which they resemble in their jointed 
limbs and antennm, and in their respiratory system, but 
they have also points of contact with annelid worms, with 
crustaceans; and with spiders, by which they 'are marked 
as a transition group, intermediate between the lower and 
higher Articulata. Myriapods (populv, ten thousand, and 
vow, a foot) are elongated worm-like creatures, cylindrical 
or flattened, and composed of numerous segments, each 
bearing one or two pairs of jointed legs, — those on the 
anterior segments being modified, as in the Crustacea, so as 
to form the organs of the mouth. The fang-like, prehensile 
jaws of the centipede, perforated at their extremities tu 
allow of the passage of the liquid venom into the wound 
they have inflicted, are thus' simply modifications of a pair 
of legs. The eyes consist of a number of ocelli, congregated 
together on the head, and, with a single exception, are 
never compound, as in insects. Like the latter, they breathe 
by means of tracheal tubes, opening by stigmata placed on - 
both sides, behind the insertion of the legs, and kept 
permanently open by a spiral chitinous fibre. They are 
unisexual, the organs of generation being, however, dif- 
ferently placed in the two groups, occurring anteriorly in 
millepedes, and posteriorly in centipedes. The young of 
many species closely resemble their parents from the time 
they leave the egg, only with fewer limbs and segments ; 
these, however, increase with each successive moulting 
until the normal number of the adult is reached. Other 


species, as those of the family Julidee, undergo, during 
their period of growth, modifications closely resembling the 
metamorphoses of insects. Their larvce at first either are 
destitute of legs, or have only three pairs situated anteriorly; 
and it is only after a long series of moultings, extending in 
some cases over two years, that their maturity is signalized 


by the appearance of sexual organs. 

Jlyriapods have been usually divided into the two orders 
Gkilognatha ov Alillepedes and Chilopoda or Centipedes; 
but recently a small myriapod, -j^th of an inch in length, 
was discovered by Sir J. Lubbock, among decomposing 
vegetable matter, differing from the other members of the 
class in the absence of tracheae, apparently absorbing air 
through its semi-transparent skin, in the smaller number 
of its legs (nine pairs), and in the bifid character of its 
antennre; and this has been made the type of a third order 
Pam'opidae. Pauropus Huxleyi Lubbock describes as an 
active, cleanly little creature, with a look of cheerful 
intelligence, in marked contrast to the dull stupidity of the 
JididxB, or the melancholy ferocity of the centipede. 
Millepedes, or “ Thousand-Legs,” are readily distinguished 
from the other group by their antennae, which are always 
six or seven jointed, by the generally cylindrical shape of 
the body, and by the possession of two pairs of legs on each 
segment— the last posterior segments and a few anterior 
excepted. Each segment also bears a pair of stigmata or 
tracheal openings, instead of every alternate one, as m 
centipedes; and this fact, taken in connection with the 
double quantity of legs, has led to the belief that each 
segment in the millepede has been formed by the union of 
two, a view further strengthened by the presence of a 
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distinct transverse groove down the centre of each. The 
legs of millepedes though numerous are exceedingly weak, 
and in moving they appear to glide along like footless 
worms. They are most frequently found among damp 
moss, and beneath masses of decaying vegetable matter on 
which they feed ; and when in danger they roll themselves 
into a ball. The British species are few, and the largest 
of these does not exceed 2 inches iu length ; but there is 
an American form which attains a length of 8 inches. All 
are equally harmless, the prehensile jaws being rudimen- 
tary, while the other parts of the mouth are modified 
to suit their purely -vegetable diet. 

Centipedes, or “Hundred-Legs,” have their segments 
flattened, and covered with a leathery skin, and have one 
pair of legs on each segment, the posterior pair being 
directed backwards and elongated so as to resemble a 
couple of jointed tails. Their antenn;e have not less than 
fourteen and rarely more than forty joints, while the body 
segments do not usually exceed twenty. The organa of the 
mouth are masticatory, and are admirably adapted to the 
carnivorous habits of the centipede. It feeds principally 
on insects, seizing them with its powerful prehensile 
organs, and injecting at the same time its venom into the 
wound. The bito of the larger forms, as Scolopendra 
morsitaiis, occurring in tropical countries, is exceedingly 
painful, and is described by those who have sufl’ered from 
it “iis similar to what might be produced by contact with 
a red-hot iron,” giving rise to swelling, throbbing paitis, 
and febrile symptoms (Dr Collingwood’s Natiiralist’s 
liamUes m the China Sects). These, however, yield 
readily to an application of ammonia. Centipedes seldom 
e.xceed a foot iu length. They are exceedingly active iu 
pursuit of their prey, insinuating their juany-jointed and 
flattened bodies under stones, beneath the bark of trees, 
and wherever insects usually lurk. Lithobius forcipatus, 
the commonest British species, is 2 inches long, and quite 
harmless, although when seized it attempts to fix its jaws 
into the skin of its captor. The species belonging to the 
genus Geophilus are said to be luminous in the dark. 
Upwards of twenty species of fossil ^lyriapoda are known, — 
the oldest from the Coal Measures of North America, and 
belonging to the millepede or vegetable-eating division. 
One of these, Xi/lobins shjiUaria, was found in the hollow 
trunks of the fossil Sigillaria. 

CENTLIVRE, Sus.vnxa (1GG7-1723), a dramatic 
writer, was born in 1GG7, or perhaps a year or two later, 
probably in Ireland, whither her father, ilr Freeman, a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, had been forced to flee at the 
liestoration on account of his Parliamentarian principles. 
Being left an orphan about the age of eleven she came to 
London, where, at the age of sixteen she married a nephew 
of Sir Stephen Fo.x. About twelve months aftenvards her 
husband died ; and she then married a military oificer 
named Carrol. Carrol was killed in a duel about a year 
and a half after their marriage, and his widow was left to 
support herself by her pen and by acting. Her first attempt 
was a tragedy called the Perjured Husband ; but almost 
all her subsequent pieces were comedies, several of which, 
through their liveliness, enjoyed very considerable popularity, 
as for example the well-known Ilusibodij (which has been 
represented within the last few years), A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife, The Basset-table, The Wonder — a Woman keeps a 
Secret,’ Love at a Venture. Her wit and personal attrac- 
tions also gained her the support of Steele, Farquhar, 
Eowe, and many others of high position in literature 
and society. In 170G she married Mr Joseph Cent- 
livre, principal cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived tin her death in 1723. Her dramatic works were 
■published, with a biography, in 3 vols. 12mo, 17G1, 
reprinted 1872. 


CENTO, a town of Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 16 
miles north by west of Bologna, situated in a fertile plain 
near the Reno. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral 
and several fine buildings, and carries on a trade in grain 
and hemp ; but it is chiefly remarkable as the birthjjlace 
of the painter Guercino, several of whose works are to be 
seen in the churches of St Biagio and the Madonna del 
Rosario. His house is still preserved, and a statue has 
been erected to his memory in the middle of the town. 
Population about 19,000. 

CENTO (Greek Kevrpov, Latin cento, patchwork), a com- 
position made up of passages from other works. The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems 
of Homer, among which may be mentioned the life of 
Christ by the famous Empress Eudoxia, and a version of 
the Biblical history of Eden and the Fall. The Romans 
of the later empire and the monks of the Middle Ages 
were fond of constructing poems out of the verse of Virgil. 
Such were the ancient Cento Ntiptialis of Ausonius, the 
sketch of Bibhcal history which was compiled in the 
4th century by Proba Falconia, wife of a Roman pro- 
consul, and the hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken 
from Virgil and Horace by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee, 
ill the latter half of the 12th century. Specimens may be 
found in the work of Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; 
Fi-aiikfort, 1541, 1544). In 1535 Loelius Capitulus pro- 
duced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute lives of the 
monies; in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Petr area 
Spirituale ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotchman, 
and one of the chaplains of Charles I.) published a Yirgilius 
Evangelizans, sen Uistoria Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
Virgilianis verbis et versibiis descri])ta. 

CENTORBI, or Centuripe, the ancient Centuripa, a 
town of iSicily, on a rugged mountain, in the province of 
Catania, and 20 miles IV.N.W. of the city of that name. 
At a very early period Centuripa was an important town 
of the Siculi ; and through various vicissitudes it succeeded 
in maintaining its independence until the first Punic war, 
when it was besieged by the consuls Otacilius and Valerius 
IMessala. In the time of Cicero it was one of tho most 
flourishing places in the island, and had a population of 
about 10,000. In 1233 it was destroyed by Frederick 
11. Exten.sive remains of the ancient city still exist. The 
new town has a population of upwards of 7000. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, as a geographical division, 
would naturally include tho whole stretch of territory from 
tho Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Isthmus of Darien, 
which forms tho nexus between the two great masses of 
North and South America ; but political arrangements 
have so affected the use of the name that it only includes 
the portion corresponding to the five independent North 
xbmerican republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
San S-alvador, and Guatemala, while the Isthmus of 
Panama is assigned to South America as a part of New 
Granada, and tho Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan are incorporated with North America as 
parts of Mexico. Central Anierica thus lies between 7 
and 18° of N. lat., extends about 800 or 900 miles in 
length, and has a varying breadth of from 30 to 300 miles. 
For details tho reader is referriid to separate articles on 
the five republics mentioned above, which formed afederal 
republic from 1823 to 1839, and have frequently en- 
deavoured since then to efl'ect a restoration of their union. 

CENTRAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY, the 
official name for a group of feudatory states in the 
of India. Roughly speaking, they are bounded on the N. 
by Rdjputand, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh ; 
on the E. by the Chhotd Ndgpur division of Bengal, on the 
S. by tho Central Provinces, and on the W. by Bombay. 
The total area of these states is not accurately known. 
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but j,-i probably not less than 90,000 square miles, and j 
the population is computed at over 8,000,000 souls. The 
individual states which make the group have nothing in 
common with one another, apart from the diplomatic link 
wliicli cuuaccts them all with the British power through 
the person of the agent to the Goveruor-Geueral. The 
principal of the feudatories are Gwaiiar (Scindiah), Indor 
(Holkor), Jve wall, and Bhopal. Each of these states will 
be found noticed in its respective place iu alphabetical 
order. The total number of states, great and small, com- 
prising the Central India Political Agency is 71. 

CE.N'TBAL PKOVIN'CES, a Chief-Commissionership of 
British India, situated between 17“ 50' and 24° 30'ISr. lat., 
and between 7G° and 85° E. long., comprising an area of 
81,078 square miles, and a population returned by the 
census of 1872 at 8,201,519. The Chief-Gommissioner- 
ship was constituted in 1801, when the territories previ- 
ously known as the Nagpur Province and the Sdgar and 
Nerbiulda Territories were united under the name of the 
Central Provinces. This large tract, comprising almost 
every variety of soil and of physical aspect, and in- 
habited by i-aces of very diverse origin, is bounded on the 
N. by the fendatmy state of Eewah, by the small native 
states of Bundelkhand, and by the district of Ldlatpur in the 
North-Western Provinces ; on the N. and E. b}' the Chhotd 
Nagpur division, the Orissa tributary states, and the 
northern districts of Madras; on the S. by the Godavari 
district; and oil the S.W., W., and N.W. b}^ the Nizdm’s 
dominions, the Berar districts, and the states comprising 
the Central India Agency. The Ceutral Provinces are 
divided into four divisions or commissiouerships, — Nagpur, 
Jabalpur, Norbuclda, and Chbatisgarh, comprising 19 British 
districts. Two districts, Sugar and Damoh, lie parallel to 
each other upon the Viudhyan table-laud. To the south of 
them, iu the valley of theNerbudda and its tributaries, are 
the districts of ilaudIA, Jabalpur, Naisinhpur, HoshangAbdd, 
and a part of Nim.-ir, the rest of it being in the valley of 
the Tiipti. The next range of districts continuing south- 
wards includes Betul, Clihindwiird, Seoui, and Bulaghiit, 
occupying the Sdtpuni table-land, and attaining a height of 
about 2000 feet. Still further to the south is the great 
Nagpur plain, formed by the valleys of the Wardhd and 
WaingangA, and comprising the districts of Nagpur, 
AVardliA, Bhandani, and Chanda. To the east is the 
Chhatisgarh plain, a low plateau of red soil, coutainiug the 
districts of Baipur, Bihispur, and Sambalpur. Last of all, 
in the extreme south, and almost cut otf bj'' forests aud 
wild semi-independent states, is a long strip of territory 
lining the left bank of the Godavari, aud known as the 
Upper GodAvari district. 

Physical Gecyraphy and Scenery . — ^The official compiler 
of the statistical account of the Central Provinces thus 
describes the physical aspects of the countiy : — “Within 
comparatively narrow limits, a plateau and a plain follow 
each other, and again, iu similar sequence, a larger plateau 
and a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill and forest, which 
is probably the wildest part of the whole Indian peninsula. 
Even the continuously level portions of this area are broken 
by isolated peaks and straggling hill ranges ; while its 
rugged formation and rapid slopes give to the greatest 
rivers which rise in it, such as theNerbudda aiulTapti, 
something of the character of mountain torrents. Though 
the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in sublimity 
with that of the Himalayas, it is on the other hand as far 
removed from the monotony of the plains of llindustAn. 
Nut only is it characterized by a constant variety of form 
and level, but it possesses a diversity of colour peculiar to 
itself. In no otlier part of India are the changes of soil 
and Vegetation more rapid aud marked than iu theNerbudda 
Country. In the pleiisant winter month.i, the eye may 


range over miles of green corn lands, only t.nsken by 
black, boundary ridges or dark twisting 'footpaths.' Tiie 
hcrizou is bounded here and there by hill ran <'es, which 
seem to rise abruptly from the jdains, but on coiiihi"- ne.ircr 
to them, the heavy green 'of their slopes is found to be 
divided from the softer hues of the young wheat bv broad 
belts of gravelly soil studded with tine trees. On the 
SAtpunl plateau the alternations of scenery are even more 
frequent than in the low country. The hills are hi-her 
and more abrupt, the black soil deposits are deeper, °aiid 
the water supply more abundant. Hence in the mhLt of 
the grim rolling plateaus of basalt, there may often be found 
little valleys cultivated like gardens, — oases of sugar-caue 
aud opium, which, but for their inaccessibility, woidd tempt 
away the best cultivators of the plains. It is thought that 
in some of these upland basins, tea, coflee, and other delicate 
plants might be raised with success, but the obstacles which 
have so long retarded the settlement of these plate.ms, 
though 2 )artially smoothed away, still exist, ami can only 
be surmounted by patient and continued energy. JIuch 
has been done to open out the countiy of late years. 
Kaihvays from both coasts now connect the plateau with 
the eastern aud ivestern seaboards, and form the central link 
of communication between Calcutta aud Bombay.” 

The principal rivers of the Central Provinces are the 
Nerbudda, Tapti, '\\'’ardhA, aud WaingangA, but, owing to 
falls aud rocky rapids, they are navigable only at certain 
times of the year and for short distances. As a moans of 
communication they are practically useless. The chief 
lines of road are the following : — 

(1) From J.abnlpur to S.igar via Damoh, 116 miles ; (2) from 
J.abalpur to E.aipur via ilamlla, 203 mile.s ; (3) from Sugar to K.aifli 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Itaihvay, 70 miles ; (4) from Kar- 
sinhpiir to Chliind\v.im, 91 miles ; (5) from Hoshangahad to Bejul, 
OSf miles; (6) from Nagpur to Kaiptir, 171 miles; (7) from N:ig- 
pur to Chliiiuhvara, 78 miles ; (S) from Nagpur to Betid, lOff miles ; 
(9) from Nug])nr to Chanda, 96 miles ; (10) from Il.lipur to Sam- 
baipur, 167 miles ; (11) from Chanda to Sironclia, 121 miles. 

The country is intersected by the Great Indian Peniniiilar 
and East Indian Eailways. The Great Indian Peninsular 
Baihvay from Bomb.ay enters the Central Provinces near 
Barhanpur, and runs north-east to Jabalpur, where it joins 
the East India line from AllahabAd aud Calcutta. A 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsular Bailway, which 
leaves the main line at BhasAwal in Kaiulesh, enters the 
Central Provinces at WardhA, and runs to NAgpur. A 
state line is in course of construction to connect tin's 
railway with the newly-opened coal-fields of ChAndA. 

The population of the 1 9 districts of the Central Provinces 
was returned bj' the census of 1872 at 8,201,519, uiado 
iq) as follows : — Hindus 5,879,950, or 71 '09 per cent, of 
the total poimlatiou ; Muhammadans, 233,217, or2‘6l per 
cent ; Buddhists and Jains, 30,509, or 0'15 per cent.; 
'Christians, 10,-477, or 0T3 per cent; and “ othere” 
(consisting chiefly of Gonds aud the original inhabitants 
1 of the country before they were driven back by their Iliudu 
[ conquerors), ,2,041,270, or 24'89 per cent The census 
' report of 1872 returns 39 towns containing upwards of 
5000 inhabitants. Of these 20 have less than 10,000 
inhabitants; 5 between 10,000 and 15,000; 3 b'clwecii 
15,000 and 20,000; 3 (Bnrhaupur, SAgar, aud Kanitbi) 
between 20,000 anti 50,000 ; ami only 2 (X.lgpur and 
Jabalpur) over 50,000, the former having a population ot 
84,441, and the latter of 55,188. 

Of the total surveyed ami assessed are.a of * 

territory 12,352,473 acres were returned in ^ 

actually under cultivation, 12,220,845 acris .as cnltivab.c 
but not under tillage, 1,305,071 acres as grazing lanils, 
and 10,885,290 as uucultivable waste. Mhe.at, rice, and 
cotton are the principal agricultural st.aides. The 
discovered coal-fields and iron- beds in the 1 \arJli.'i tm.s? 
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and tlio Ghandd district promise to open a new era of 
prosperity for the country. 

The improved means of communication afforded by the 
railways and roads have rapidly developed the trade of the 
Central Provinces. In 1863-64 the imports and exports 
were valued at about four millions sterling. In 1868-69 
their value had risen to six and three-quarter millions 
sterling. In 1873-74 the ascertained imports of the 
Central Provinces amounted to 117,761 tons, value 
£4,399,134, and the exports to 209,157 tons, value 
£3,148,598 ; total of imports and exports 326,918 tons, 
value £7,547,732. 

Adniinistralion . — The executive authority at Nagpur 
■vests in the chief-commissioner and agent to the Governor- 
General. He is assisted by a secretary and staff, a judicial 
commissioner, a settlement commi.ssioner, a sanitary com- 
missioner, a commissioner of customs, four commissioners of 
revenue and circuit, an inspector-general of police, an in- 
spector-general of public instruction, an inspector-general of 
jails anddispensaries, a conservator of forests, and a registrar- 
general of assurances, who is also commissioner of excise 
and superintendent of stamps. A commissioner presides 
over each of the four divisions, with a deputy-commissioner 
and assistants in each of tho nineteen districts, all sub- 
ordinate to the chief-commissioner at Ndgpur. The total 
revenue of the Central Provinces in 1873-74 amounted to 
£1,260,977, of which £1,057,021 was derived from im- 
perial, and £203,956 from provincial taxation. The civil 
expenditure in the same year amounted to £904,670, of 
which £440,232 was on imperial, and £464,438 on 
provincial account. Of the total revenue £603,056, or 
just one-half, was derived from the land. There were 196 
criminal and 119 civil courts at work in 1873-74. The 
regular police consisted of a force of 7539 officers and 
men, besides a municipal police of 988. The total cost 
of the regular and municipal police in 1873-74 amounted 
to £130,674. The troops quartered in the Central Pro- 
vinces are as follows : — Europeans — 3 batteries of artillery 
(with 18 guns), and 2 regiments and 1 company of in- 
fantry ; natives — 2 regiments of cavalry and Of regiments 
of infantry. The European troops numbered 2462, and 
the native troops 5475, giving a total of 7937 officers and 
men, kept up at a cost of £277,781. For the education 
of the people Government maintains, or subsidizes under 
its grant-in-aid system, 1532 schools, attended in 1873-74 
by 76,781 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of 
.£55,734, to which the state contributed £31,628, or over 
oue-half. These schools are exclusive of private institu- 
tions not receiving support from the state. 

Besides the 19 British districts of the Central Provinces described 
in the foregoing paragraphs, and to wliicli alone the above statistics 
refer, there are also 15 small feudatory states, comprising a total area 
of 28,831 square miles, witli a population of 1,019,710 souls, made 
up.asfollows : — Hindus, 038,187 ; Huharamadans, 7718 ; Buddhists 
and Jains, 1-1 ; Christians, 5; and “others” (consisting of abori- 
ginal tribes), 103,786. The following are the details of area popula- 
tion, revenue, &c., of each of these states as officially returned in 
1874-5 : — (l.)B.astar:area, 13,002 squaremiles; population, 78,856 ; 
supposed gross revenue, £9213, 10s.; .annual tribute to the British 
Government, £30.5, 123. (2.) Karond: area, 3745 squ.are miles; 

population, 133,483 ; estimated revenue, £2000 ; tribute, £355. (3.) 
iuiigarh-Bargarlnarea, 1480 square miles ; population, 63,304 ; esti- 
mated revenue, £750 ; tribute, £40. (4.) Saraugarh: are.a, 540 

square miles ; {lopulation, 37,091 ; estimated revenue, £800 ; tribute, 
£135. (5.) Patma (under British management) : area, 2399 square 

miles; population, 98,036; estimated revenue, £2500; tribute, £60. 
(0.) Sonpur.'arca, 900 square miles; population, 130,713 ; estimated 
revenue, £1800; tribute, £500. (7.) Baira Khol : area, 833 square 

miles; population, 12,600; estimated revenue, £600; tribute, £58. 
(8.) Bamra: area, 1988 square miles; population, 53,613; estimated 
revenue, £600; tribute, £35. (9.) Sakti: area, 115 square miles; 
population, 8394; estimated revenue, £813; tribute, £35. (10.) 
Kawardo: area, 887 square miles; population, 75,402; estimated 
revenue, £5350; tribute, £1600. (11.) Konda or Cliliuikbddan: area. 
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174 square miles; population, 29,590; estimated revenue, £2203; 
tribjite, £1100. (12.) Kdnker: area, 1000 square miles; population, 
43,oo2; estimated revenue, £1500; pays no tribute. (13.) Khaira- 
garb (under British management): area, 940 square miles; nopula- 
tion, 122,264; estimated revenue, £11,763 ; tribute, £4700." (14.) 
Nandgion: area, 884 square miles ; population, 148,454; estimated 
revenue, £8595; tribute, £4600. (15.) ihakrdi; area, 215 square 

miles; population, 13,648; estimated revenue, £2200; pays no tri- 
bute. 

' Including the 19 British districts and the 15 small 
feudatory states, the Central Provinces comprise a total 
area of 113,797 square miles, and have a population of 
9,251,229 souls, made upas follows : — Hindus, 6,518,137, 
or 70‘46 per cent ; Muhammadans, 240,965, or 2‘60 per 
cent.; Buddhists and Jains, 36,583, or 0-40 per cent.; 
Christians, 10,482, or OTl per cent.; and “others,” 
2,445,062, or 26’43 per cent. (w. w. h.) 

CENTUMVmi, among the Bomans, were judges 
appointed to decide common causes among the people, of 
whom three were chosen out of each tribe. The extent of 
their powers has not been exactly ascertained. It is not 
unlikely that they were originally intended to deal with 
questions concerning quiritian ovrnership, which determined 
the status of the citizens. Hollweg asserted that their 
jurisdiction was confined to civil cases ; but this is 
doubtful. (See Hollweg, Ueber die Compeienz des Centuvi- 
viralgerichts ; Tigerstrom, De Judicibiis apud Romanos). 

CENTUB.ION, among the Romans, an officer in the 
infantry who commanded originally a hundred men (whence 
the name), but afterwards an indefinite number — the 
sixtieth part of a legion. Centurions were of two grades, 
and were chosen by the tribunes. Their duties were to 
drill the soldiers and appoint their tasks, and they had 
power to punish minor offences. 

CEOS (Ke'iss), the modern Zea or Tzia, an island in the 
zEgean Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and 
the eparchy of Syra, 14 miles off the coast of Attica. Its 
greatest length is about 13 miles, and its breadth about 8. 
It gradually rbes towards the centre, where it culminates 
in Mount Elias, 1860 feet high. Among its natural pro- 
ductions are lemons, citrons, olives, wine, and honey ; and 
it also exports a considerable quantity of valonia. There 
were formerly four towns of some importance in the 
island ; — lulis, about three miles from the north-west 
shore ; Coressia, the harbour of lulis, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus in the neighbourhood ; Carthaea in the 
south-east; and Poieessa in the south-west. Of these 
lulis is reprasented by the town of Zea, and Carthaja by 
the village of ’S tais Polais ; and traces of the other two 
can still be made out. In ancient times lulis was the 
birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and Bacchyhdes, 
the philosophers Prodicus and Ariston, and the physician 
Erasistratus ; and the excellence of its laws was so 
geuerally recognized that the title of Ceau Laws passed 
into a proverb. One of them, which forbade a citizen to 
protract his life beyond sixty years, affords a curious 
instance of the application of utilitarian principles. The 
present population of the island is about 8000, of which 
the capital has about 4300. 

CEPHALONIA, or Cefaloma, the ancient Cephalknia, 
an island belonging to the kingdom of Greece, and the 
largest of those known as the Ionian Islands, is situated 
on the w’est side of the mainland, almost directly opposite 
the Gulf of Corinth. Its extreme length is 31 miles, and 
its breadth varies from about 20 miles in the southern 
portion to three or less in the projecting part, which runs 
parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance of about 
four miles across the strait of Guiscardo or Tiscaro. The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English square miles, is 
covered with rocky hills of varying elevation, the main 
range running from north-west to south-east. The ancient 
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mount iEnos, now Elato, Monte Negroj or the Black 
Mountain, has a height of 5300 feet, and frequently retains 
the snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest 
part of the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole 
Ionian group. The name ‘‘Black” was given from the 
darkness of the pine woods which still constitute the most 
striking feature in Cephalonian scenery, although their 
extent has been greatly curtailed by fire. On the summit 
there is still to be seen an ancient altar, surrounded by 
the bones of former sacrifice. The island is ill supifiied 
with fresh water; there are few permanent streams exceiJt 
the Baku, and springs are apt to fail in dry summers. In 
the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south 
a distance of about seven miles ; on its east side stands 
the chief town Argostoli, with about 9000 inhabitants, 
and on its west side the rival city of Lixuri, with 6000. 
About five miles from Argostoli is the Castle of St George, 
a building of Venetian origin, and the strongest fortifica- 
tion in the island ; and between St George aud the village 
of Mataxata, where Byron at one time resided, are several 
large catacombs. On an eminence east-south-east of 
Argostoli are the ruins of the ancient Crauii, and Lixuri 
is close to or upon those of Pale ; w'hile on the other side 
of the island are the remains of Samos on the bay of the 
same name, of Proni or Pronni, further south above the vale 
of Eakli and its blossoming oleanders, and of an unknown 
city near the village of Scala. The ruins of this city in- 
clude Homan baths, a brick-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tesselated pavements ; and Cranii, Proni, and Samos 
are remarkable for stretches of Cyclopean and Hellenic 
walls, partly of the most irregular construction, and partly 
preserving almost unimpaired the results of the most perfect 
skill. The inhabitants of Cephalonia have all along been 
extremely active ; aud no slight amount of toil has been 
expended in the construction of terraces on the steep sides 
of the hills. Owing to the thinness of the population, 
however, but a small proportion of the soil is under cul- ,j 
tivation, and the quantity of grain grown in the island 
is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant. In ! 
the production of which the island surpasses Zante, The 
fruit is smaller than that of the Morea, aud has a peculiar 
flavour ; it finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany. The grape vine is also grown, and the manu- 
facture of wine is a rising industry. The olive crop is of 
considerable importance, and within recent years the culture 
of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but 
lace from the aloe fibre, Turkey carpets, aud basket-work 
are produced by the villagers, and boats are built at both 
the principal towns. Among recent improvements may be 
mentioned the erection of two steam-mills and the intro- 
duction of steam-boat communication between Argostoli 
and Li.xuri. In 1873 there were exported from the island 
19,603,933 lb of native currants, of the value of 
XI 23,1 76; and in the same year the re-exportation of 
Morea currants was 4,567,192 lb, valued at X25,728. 
The total imports, which consist mainly of wheat, maize, 
barley, aud rye, amounted to X2S7,493. Of all the seven 
islands Cephalonia and Zante are most purely Greek; 
and the inhabitants display great mental activity. Of 
several contributors to the national literature may be 
mentioned Bishop Maniati, author of a treatise on the 
schism of the Eastern and AVestern churches, and Andrea 
Lascarato, a vigorous political w’riter and keen defender of 
the British protectorate, who brought himself into great 
trouble by the freedom of his attacks in his Mj/steries of 
Cephalonia. 

la tlie Homeric poein.s, Cephalonia is mentioned under the name 
of Same, and its inhabitants, among the subjects of Ulysses, are 
desiguated Cephalleucs. lu the Persian war they took but little 


part ; in tlie Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians The 
town of Palo was vainly besieged by Philip of hlacedonin 21S n c 
because it had supported the ditoliaii cause, lu ISO ii.c all tlie 
cities 'surrendered to the Itomans, but Same afterwards revolted 
and was only reduced after a siege of four months. The island was 
presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears again at a later da*e 
its “ fi-ee and autonomous.” After the division of the lioman emnire 
it continued attached to Byzantium till 1082, when it was caplurcd 
by Bobert Guiscard, who died, however, before he could repress the 
revolt of 1085. In 1204 it was assigned to Gaius, iirince of Tar- 
entum, who accepted the protection of V'eniee in 1215 ; and after 
1225 it was held along with Santa ilaria and Zante by a’suceession 
of five counts of the Tocco family at Haples. Pormally made over 
to Venice ur 1350 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwards 
captured by the Turks in 1479 ; but the Hispanico- Venetian fleet 
under Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Cordova eirected their 
expulsion in 1500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the fall of the republic. For some time it was administered for 
the French Government, but in 1809 it was taken by the Emdish 
under Collingwood. Till 1813 it was in the hands of Jlajor de 
Bosset, a Swiss in the British service, who displayed an industry 
and energy in the repression of injustice and development of civili- 
zation only outdone by the despotic vigour of Sir Charles Bapier, 
who held the same office for the nine years from 1818-1827. Dur- 
ing the British protectorate the island made undoubted advances 
ill material prosperity, but was several times the scene of political 
disturbances. It retained longer than the sister islands traces of 
feudal influence exerted by the landed proprietors, but has been 
gradually beeoming more democratic. Under the Venetians it was 
divided into eight districts, and an elaborate system of police was 
in force ; since its annexation to Greece it has beerr broken up into 
twenty demarchias, each with its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the police system has beerr abolished. 

A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonui was written by 
Petrus llatrrocenus. See also Holland’s Travels, 1815 ; Ansted’s 
Ionian Islands, 1863 ; Viscount -Kirkwall’s Four Years in Ionian 
Islands, 1864 ; VlidboYs Die Insel Kephalonia ; and Parliamentary 
papers. 

CERAM, or Sieang, an island of the East Itrdian 
Archipelago, situated to the west of New Guinea, and 
belonging to the Dutch Government of the Moluccas. It 
lies between 2° 45' 30" and 3° 30' 30" S. lat., and extends 
from 128° to 131° 10' E. long.; its greatest length is 
about 200 miles, its greatest breadth about 50, and its area 
upwards of 6000 square miles. It is divided into two 
parts. Great Ceram and Little Ceram or Huvamohel, united 
by the istlrmus of 'Taruno ; and, for administrative pur- 
poses, the eastern portion is assigned to the residency of 
Banda, while the western belongs to that of Amboyna. 
A chain of mountains traverses the island from east to 
west, and attains in various parts a height of upwards of 
8000 feet. The loftiest summit — ^Nusa Keli — has an 
elevation of 9500 feet ; and others of mark are Salagor, 
Trier, and Tomaehe. The coast is for the most part rocky 
and precipitous; but it is broken in several places by con- 
siderable bays, of which the most important are Hatuvi aud 
Savaai on the north, aud Huvamohel, Amahay, Nusa Laut, 
and Selau on the south. The country is well watered with 
streams, which are of very little use, however, for naviga- 
tion or systematic irrigation. Several hot springs have been 
discovered, and 'earthquakes are not unfrequeut. A large 
part of the iuterior is covered with dense and gloomy 
forests, and except along the coasts the population is very 
scant. For the naturalist Ceram is a comparatively 
uninteresting island, without any characteristic species oi 
abundance of specimens. The Bandanese pay occasiona 
visits to shoot bears arid deer ; there are numbers of wild 
goats and cuttle; and among the birds are nientioue 
cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the swallows 
that furnish the edible nests. A large number of 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as ISbO no 
fewer than 213 species were described by Dr Bleeker m 
the NatuurJcundifj Tijdschrift v. iV. /. 'I’he most valua e 
timber trees are the iron-wood and the makila. Ihee, 
maize, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and a variety of fruita are 
grown ; but by far the most important production is e 
sago palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy distnc 
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especially of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast supply 
of food, not only to Ceram itself, but to other islands to 
the east. The Dutch settlers at Amboyna have recently 
established cocoa plantations at various points, and the 
Government encourages their formation. The inhabitants 
are mostly gathered in villages along the coast; they are 
partly native Alfuroes and partly immigrant Malays, with 
a considerable intermixture of Buginese, Macassars, Bali- 
nese, and other races of the archipelago. Christianity 
has been introduced in various districts, especially along 
the southern coast, but as yet with but little practical 
benefit. A baneful influence has been exerted by a secret 
•society called the Kakian Union, to which pagans, 
Mahometans, and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves ; and it has several times cost the Dutch 
authorities considerable efforts to frustrate their machina- 
tions. A full account of the union wiU be found in the 
fifth year of the Tijd&chrift van iVcd. Ind. The total 
population is estimated at 195,000, of whom the lands on 
tlie south coast contain 65,000- the lands on the north 
•coast 40,000, and the south-western peninsula a large 
portion of the remainder. There was a Dutch fort at 
Kambello, on the west side of Little Ceram, as early as 
1646. See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, and Bickmore’s 
' Bccste'rn Archipelago. 

CERBERUS (Kep^epo^), in Greek mythology, the dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades, not against incomers, 
but against whoever might seek to escape. In Hesiod 
(Theog. 310), he is a many-headed monster with a fearful 
bark, but usually he was represented with three heads and 
the body of a dog such as haunted battlefields,— sometimes 
:also with the tail of a snake. The same number of heads 
occurs in other beings connected udth the lower world, as in 
Hecate “ triformis ” and Hermes “ trikephalos.” The mo.st 
difficult of the labours imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus to the upper world, and in this he was forbidden 
by Pluto to use any weapons. Of the various suggested 
derivations of the name perhaps the most satisfactory is 
that which connects it udth epe/Sos, the darkness of Hades. 

CERDOHIANS, a Gnostic sect, founded by Cerdo, a 
•Syrian, who came to Rome about 140, but concerning 
whose history little is known. They held that there are 
■two first causes — the perfectly good and the perfectly evil. 
The latter is also the creator of the world, the god of the 
Jews, and tlie author of the Old Testament. Jesus Christ 
is the son of tlie good deity ; he was sent into the world 
to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, and therefore his 
sufferings were a mere appearance. Regarding the body 
as the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians fonned a 
moral system of great severity, prohibiting marriage, wine, 
and the eating of flesh, and advocating fasting and other 
austerities. Origen attributes to Cerdo the opinion, — 
which was certainly- held by the more famous Marcion, his 
contemporary and, in some re.spects at least, his follower, — 
that there are three first causes — the perfectly good, the 
perfectly evil, and the imperfect, whom Slarcion calls “ tlie 
just” (to oCkuiov), and who is the creator of the \vorld and 
the god of the Jews. Besides the Old Testament, Cerdo 
rejected also the Hew, except part of Luke’s Gospel and 
of St Paul’s Epistles. See Maeciojt and Gnostics. 

CERES, in Mythology, was the Roman goddess of seed 
and harvest, worshipped jointly uuth Liber (Bacchus) 
and Libera (Proserpine). Ho special myth or personal 
history is known to have been attached to her. But early 
in the times of the Republic, when Greek deities were 
introduced into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books. 
Demeter, the Greek goddess of seed and harvest, whose 
worship was largely spread in Sicily and Lower Italy, 
usurped in Rome the divine position which Ceres held 
before ; or rather to Ceres were added the religious rites 
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which the Greeks paid to Demeter, and the mythological 
incidente which originated with her. These rites were 
Greek in their language and forms, the priestesses were 
Greeks, and the temple was Greek in its architecture. Her 
principal festivals were (1) the Gerealia (April 12-19), 
corresponding in the main idea with the Eleusinia, and 
(2) the Jejunium Cereris (October 4), corresponding to the 
Thesmophoria of Demeter. The Cerealia included the 
spectacle of hunting a fox with a torch attached to his tail. 
Her temple in Rome had been destroyed by fire, and was 
rebuilt by Augustus. Claudius attempted to introduce the 
mysteries of Eleusis into Rome in connection with her 
worship. 

•ds regards the Greek goddess, the chief interest of her 
worshippers was concentrated on the myth which told how 
her only daughter Persephone (Proserpine) had been carried 
off in a chariot by Pluto, the god of the lower world, from 
the fields of Enna in Sicily, where she wa.s gathering 
flowers ; other districts also were assigned for this incident, 
but the Romans naturally preferred Enna as being the 
nearest. De meter wandered over the earth searching for 
her daughter in vain, in her anguish refusing food or drink, 
and threatening a famine for mankind, till Zeus agreed to 
allow Persephone in future to live half the year with her 
mother on the earth. The other half she must remain with 
Pluto in the lower world. Prom the myth so far it was ar 
obvious step to think of Demeter as a mother always 
anxious for her child, yearning through half the year to sea 
her again, and sad through the other half at the prospect 
of her leaving again. But a deeper meaning appears to 
have been found in the myth by those who were initiated 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, in which seems to have been 
taught the principle of a new life after death, founded on 
the return of Persephone to the upper world, or rather on 
the process of nature by which seed sown in the ground 
must first die and rot before it can yield new life, a 
process which the annual going and coming of Persephone 
was designed to illustrate. To make more explicit this 
connection of Deineter with seed-sowing, the myth tells how, 
ill searching for her daughter, she was hospitably received 
among other places at Eleusis in Attica, and how, when 
leaving Eleusis, she gave to Triptolemus, the king’s son, 
her chariot drawn by winged snakes, with the injunction to 
travel over the world teaching men to cultivate grain as she 
had then begun to teach them. At the Thesmophoria, a 
festival in which only married women took part. Demeter 
was regarded as having instituted certain laws (6ea-p.oi) for 
regulating life, in particular the married life of women. In 
the Cretan myth of Demeter she was connected with a hero 
Jasion, said to have been the first to sow grain, to whom 
she bore a son, Plutos. Poseidon, the god of the sea, 
appears as repugnant to her in the myth, according to 
which she took the form of a horse to escape him, but was 
overtaken, and finally bore to him the winged horse Arion. 

It may have been with reference to this that she was figured 
in an ancient image at Phigaleia as having a horse’s in 
place of a human head. Her attributes were a veil and 
diadem on her head, ears of corn or poppies in her baud. 
Her principal sacrifice consisted of pig-s. Deineter was a 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea. Zeus was the father of 
Persephone. 

CERIGHOLA, a town of Italy, in the south of the 
Heapolitau firovince of Capitanata, 24 miles S.E. of Foggia, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence which commands an ^ 
extensive view. The surrounding plain is well cultivated, 
and produces large quantities of almonds and cotton. 
Linen is manufactured by the inhabitants. ^ Cerignoia is 
divided into an old and new town, and contains a hospital, 
a college, and several convents. Here, on the 28th April 
1503, the Spaniards, under Gonsalvo de Cordova, defeated 
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the French, when the leader of the latter, the Due de and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of v '• 
Nemours, was slain. In the neighbourhood, to the west wheat. It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates 
of the Lago di Salpi, are the ruins of the ancient Apulian CERINTHUS was the founder of one of the earli 
town Salapia. Population about 17,500. heretical sects of the Christiana. He was brought un^^ 

CERIQO, the ancient Oythera (Kvdrjpa), one of the Egypt (Theod. Ifcer. Fah. ii. 3), but removed to Asi" 
Ionian islands, situated at a distance of not leas than 150 Minor, where he propagated his, doctrines. He flourished^ 
miles from Zante, but only about 8 miles from Cape Malea according to Eusebius {Hist. Fed. iii. 28) in the time of 
on the southern coast of Greece. Its length from N. to Trajan (98-117). Irenseus relates a story which repre- 
S. is nearly 20 miles, and its greatest breadth about 12 ; seats him as a contemporary of the apostle John (Contra 
its area is 114 square miles. The general character of the Hcer. iii. 3, 4). He says that John, the disciple of the 
surface is rocky and broken ; but streams abound, and Lord, when in Ephesus went to bathe, and when he saw 
there are various parts of considerable fertility. Two Cerinthus inside, he leapt from the bath without bathing 
caves, of imposing dimensions, and adorned with stalactites crying out, “ Let us flee, lest the bath fall, for Cerinthus 
of great beauty, are the most notable among its natural the enemy of the truth is within.” Irenmns heard this 
peculiarities ; one is situated at the seaward end of the story from some people who heard it from Polycarp, who 
glen of the Mylopotamus, and the other, named Santa may have heard it directly, or more likely at second-hand 
Sophia, about two hours ride from Capsali. Less of the from some of the friends of St John. The same story is 
ground is cultivated and more of it is in pasture land than told in regard to Ebion, but not on so good authority. We 
in any other of the seven islands. Some mne and corn know nothing of the death of Cerinthus. 
are produced, and the quality of the olive oil is good. The We possess three diflerent authorities for the opinions of 

honey is still highly prized, as it was in remote antiquity; Cerinthus, to some e.xtent inconsistent with each other, 

and a considerable quantity of cheese is manufactured Irenmus, Caius the Roman presbyter, and the third 
from the milk of the goat. Salt, flax, cotton, and currants unknown. Lipsius has tried to prove that, the third was 
are also mentioned among the produce. The people are Hippolytus. 

industrious, and many of them go to seek employment as According to Irenmus (Contra Hcer. i. 26), Cerinthus 
labourers in the hlorea and Asia Minor. Unfortunately taught “ that the world was not made by the supreme God, 
the island has hardly a regular harbour on any part of the but by a certain power which was separated and distant 
coast ; and from its situation at the meeting as it were of from the supreme authority, which is over all, and which 
seas, the currents in the neighbourhood are strong, and was ignorant of the God over all.” He also maintained 
storms are very frequent. The best anchorage is at San “that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the offspring 
Nicolo, at the middle of the eastern side of the island, of Joseph and Maiy, born like all other human beings. 
The principal village is Capsali, a place of about 1500 and that he was juster and wiser and more prudent than 
inhabitants, at the southern extremity, with a bishop, and all.” He affirmed also “ that after his baptism the Christ 
several convents and churches ; the lesser hamlets are came down into him in the form of a dove from the Lord, 
Modari, Potamo, and San Nicolo. There are compara- %vho is above all, and that then he proclaimed the unknown 
tively few traces of antiquity, and the identification of the Father and performed miracles, but towards the end the 
ancient cities has not been satisfactorily accomplished. Christ flew away from Jesus, and that Jesus suffered and 
The capital bore the same name as the island, and con- was raised up, but that the Christ remained impassible, 
sisted of a maritime aud an inland portion, distant from being spiritual.” The same information is given in the 
each other about 10 stadia. The site of the upper city is treatise The Refutation of Hei'esies, first ascribed to 
probably at Paleopoli, about three miles from the present Origen, and now to Hippolytus (lib. vii. c, 33), in the very 
port of Avlemona ; but no trace can be discovered of the words of Irenmus, and the -writer repeats it in his summary 
famous shrine of the Venus of Cythera, whose worship had (x. 21), with the addition that it was by an angeUc power 
been introduced from Syria, and ultimately spread over that the world was made. Irenceus (iii. xi. 7, see also 
Greece. The present inhabitants of the island are very Jerome, He Viris III. c. 9) also informs us that the gospel 
badly educated. The number of isriests is out of all jjro- of St John contained statements which were specially 
portion to the population, and no fewer than 2G0 churches intended to remove the error of Cerinthus, and of the 
or chapels have been counted. Spiridion Vlandi, author Nicolaitanes who held the opinion before him, that the 
of an Italian and Romaic lexicon, published at Venice in maker of the world and the supreme God W’ere different. 
1806, is one of the few Cerigotes who have made appear- From Caius the Roman presbyter our information is as 
ance in literature. In 1857 the total population was follows. “Cerinthus, by means of revelations which 
13,256, the excess of females being 1028 ; it appears now pretend to be written by a great apostle, speaking falsely, 
to number about 10,000. At a vei’y early date Cythera was introduces wonders which he speaks of as if they had been 
the seat of a Phoenician settlement, established in connection shown to him by angels, saying that after the resurrection 
with the purple fishery of the neighbouring coast. For a the kingdom of Christ was to be on earth, aud that again 

time dependent on Argos, it became afterwards an im- men in bodily form would live in Jerusalem and be subject 

portant possession of the Spartans, who annually despatched to lusts and pleasures. And being an enemy to the 
a governor named the Cytherodices. In the Peloponnesian Scriptures, and wishing to lead astray, he affirms that a 
War, Nicias occupied the island, and in 393 it was captured thousand years will be spent in marriage feasting” (E'ls. 
by Conoii the Athenian. Ry Augustus it was bestowed Hist. Fed. iii. 28). It is plain from this passage that 
on Eurycles. Its modern history has been very much the Caius derived his opinion of the chai'acter of the millennium 
same as that of the other Ionian Islands ; but it was subject in which Cerinthus believed from the revelations which 
to Venice for a much shorter period — from 1717 to 1797. Cerinthus wrote in the name of a great apostle. Dionysius, 
See the works referred to under Cephaloxia. bishop of Alexandria, affirms that some maintained that 

CERIGOTTO, an island of Greece, belonging to the the Apocaly'pse was not the production of the apostle 
Ionian group, and situated between Cerigo and Crete in John, not even of a saint, but of Cerinthus, who establishea 
35° 50' N. lat. aud 23° 20' E. long. It was anciently the sect called Cerinthiaii from him, and who 
known as 'JBgilia, and is now called by its inhabitants give a respectable name to his own fiction (Eus. Hist. Fed. 
Lius. With an area of about 1 0 square miles it supports vii. 25). The context proves conclusively that Dionysius 
a population of about 300, who are mainly Cretan refugees, refers specially to Caius, whose words he partly quotes 
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and partly paraphrases. The paraphrase shows how easy 
it is to invent a discreditable character and doctrine for a 
heretic. He says that Cerinthus believed “ that the 
kingdom'of Christ would be on earth, and that being fond 
of the body and altogether carnal, he dreamt that he 
would revel in these delights for which he longed — the 
satisfaction of the stomach and the parts below it, that is, 
in foods, and drinks, and marriages, and the means by 
which he thought that he could more decently procure 
these, namely, feasts and sacrifices and the slaying of 
victims.” It is barely possible that Dionysius may have 
had access to other sources of information than the state- 
ment of Gains, but the probability is all on the other side. 
He was a determined antagonist of millenarianism, and 
was prepared to see gross sensuality in the adherents of the 
doctrine ; but there is no good evidence that Cerinthus 
was sensual. We cannot even affirm that he was a 
millenarian, for Gains evidently formed his opinion on this 
matter in consequence of his belief that Cerinthus wrote 
the Revelation ascribed to St John — a belief which others 
seem to have shared with him (Epiph. Hcer. li., 3). 

Our third source is not extant in its original form, but 
is to be traced in Epiphanius (J/cer. xxviii.), and in almost 
all the Latin writers on heresy contained in Oebler’s first 
volume of his Corjnis Hceresiologicum, but most markedly 
in Philastrius (c. 36) and Pseudo-Augustinus (c. 8). 
According to Irenaius, Cerinthus carefully distinguished 
between the historical man Jesus and the leon Christ. 
This source evidently represented Jesus and Christ as the 
same, and it was the descent of the Holy Ghost after his 
baptism that rendered Jesus Christ capable of performing 
miracles. Jesus Christ was the sou of Joseph and ilary, 
and was for the short time of his ministry miraculously 
endowed through the descent of the Holy Ghost, but the 
Holy Ghost left him before he suffered, and he died and 
did not rise again, but will rise again when the general 
resurrection takes place. 

Cerinthus, according to these authorities, affirmed that 
the world was made by angels, and that the law and the 
prophets were given by one of the angels who made the 
world. Philastrius thus sums up the other features of the 
heresy. “ He taught circumcision and the observance of 
the Sabbath . . . He does not receive the apostle Paul, 
he honours Judas the traitor, he receives the gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, he despises three gospels, ho rejects the 
Acts of the Apostles, he blasphemes the blessed martyrs.” 
Epiphanius makes him accept only a portion of the gospel 
of St Matthew. He thinks that ho was one of those 
Judaic Christians referred to in Acts xv. 24, that he also 
found fault with the apostle Peter for going to Cornelius 
(Acts xi. 3) and created a commotion against Paul in 
connection with Titus (Acts xxi. 281, and that St Paul 
alludes to a practice of Cerinthians in noticing baptism for 
the dead. 

Most of these statements are probably incorrect, and 
some of them are to be rejected without hesitation for 
chronological reasons. Some of the writers mention a 
Merinthus, who was either the same as Cerinthus or was 
confounded with him. It is likely that this is not the only 
confusion in these accounts, and we may well doubt 
Avhether either Justin or Hippolytus could be the source 
from which they were drawn, or that the account contained 
in it was more accurate than that of Irenceus. 

Cerinthus is mentioned in nearly nil the historians of e.irly Chris- 
tianity, hut special reference may bo made to Lardner’s works, vol. 
viii. (Kippis’s edition); ’MansaVa Gnostic Heresies {Lonion, 187.4); 
Lipsius’s “ Gnosticismus,” in Ersch .and Gruber, p. 2.47 ; his 
Qaellcnkritik dcs EpiiilMivios (Vienna, 1365), p. 115, and his Die 
Qucllen der iillcstcn ICctzcrgcschichte (Leipsic, 1875), p. 39 ; and 
Adolf Harnaek’s Zur QuclUnkritik dei' QescMchte des Gnosticismus 
(Leipsic, 1873), p. -16. (J. D.) 
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CERRETO, a town of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- 
Vince of Benevento, on the Cusano. It is well-built is 
agreeably situated on the slope of Monte Matese, and has 
a^ fine cathedral, collegiate church, and seminary. With 
Telese it forms the see of a bishop. There are several 
cloth manufactories, and excellent rvine is produced in the 
neighbourhood. The town sufl'ered greatly from the 
plague in 1656, and from an earthquake in 1688. Popu- 
lation, 7000. ^ 

CERRODE PASCO, a town of Peru, in the department 
of Juniu, on the table-land of Bombon, 14,280 feet above 
sea,-level. The houses are ill-built, and there are no public 
buildings of importance. Living is dear, the neighbourhood 
is unfertile, and the climate is cold and stormy. The silver 
mines, discovered in 1630, are numerous, but not so pro- 
ductive as in past times. Population, consisting chiefly of 
Indians and a mongrel race, about 13,000. o 

CERTALDO, a market-town of Tuscany, on the right 
bank of the Elsa, in the province of Florence, and 15 miles 
south-west of that city. It was the birthplace of Boccaccio, 
whose_ house, repaired iu 1823 by the Marchesa Lenzoui 
Medici, is still to be seen. One of the rooms contains, 
besides some of the ancient furniture, the remnants of 
the poet’s tomb, his autograph, and his picture. Not far 
from the house stands the Church of St Michael and St 
James, from which Boccaccio’s remains were removed in 
1783. In December 1875 a monument to his memory 
was erected by the authorities of the town. The older 
part of Certaldo is on the summit of a steep and conical 
hill, and contains the building which was once the strong- 
hold of the Counts Alberti, the lords of the place before 
it became subject to Florence. There also dwelt the vicars 
of Certaldo, who ruled the town and district for Florence, 
till the reign of the reformer Peter Leopold. The new 
burgh is situated along the course of a road that skirts 
the foot of the hill. Population about 2000. 

CERVANTES-SAAVEDRA, Migukl de (1547-1616), 
the author of J)o}i Quixote, was born at AlcaHde Henares, 
the ancient Complutum, a small town in the province of New 
Castile, in 1547. The day of his birth is not known, but 
as he was baptized on the 9th of October it is conjectured 
from his Christian name that he was born on St Michaelmas 
day preceding. The place of his nativity also remained in 
doubt until the year 1748, when Don Juan de Yriarto 
found in the Royal library of Madrid a manuscript entitled 
La Verdadera Fatria de Miguel de Gei'vantes, written by the 
learned Benedictine Martin Sarmiento. Till then seven cities, 

Madrid, Seville, Lucena, Toledo, Esquivias, Alcazar de San 
J uan, and Consuegra, had contended for the honour of being 
his birthplace, although in the Topography of Algiers, by 
Father Hmdo, published in 1612, mention was made of 
Cervantes as a native of Alcal4 de Henares, and the Birth at 
genealogist Mendez de Silva, in his tract on Nuno Alfonso, Alcala de 
publLshed in 1648, had also spoken of him as a noble 
Castilian gentleman of the same town. All doubts on the 
subject, their long ignorance as to which is one of the many 
proofs of the carelessness with which the Spaniards have 
treasured what belongs to the memory of their illustrious 
countryman, were finally resolved by the discovery of the 
petition for an inquiry into his conduct at Algiers addressed 
by Cervantes to the Government in 1580. The family of 
Cervantes, which had for some generations attached to their 
patronymic the name of Saavedra, was of res 2 Ject.able if not 
noble origin. The patriotic zeal of some later biographers • 
has even claimed for it affinity to the royal blood of Castile. 

The cradle of the race was Galicia, from which province 
the ancestors of Cervantes emigrated at an early date. 
Members of the family accompanied Ferdinand III. on his 
expedition against the Moorish kingdom of Seville and 
obtained a share of the conquered territory. The grand- 
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father of Miguel was Juan de Cervantes, a knight of some 
distinction, who held the office of corregidor of Ossuna at 
the, beginning of the 16th century. His son Hodrigo 
married in 1540 Leonora de Cortinas, a lady of Esquivias, 
of birth equal to his own but, it is presumed, of no greater 
fortune. There were four children of the marriage, two 
sons, Eodrigo and Miguel, and two daughters. Although 
ranking themselves with the hidalgos, the parents must 
have been, at the birth of their younger son, in humble 
circumstances. The biographers have been able to glean 
but few details of the early life of our hero, and for these 
they are indebted almost entirely to the chance allusions in 
Cervantes’s own writings. He studied grammar and the 
humanities under a master of some repute, Lopez de Hoyos, 
and, according to a doubtful tradition, spent two years at 
the university of Salamanca, residing in the CaUe de 
Moros. That he received a fair education according to the 
standard of the age, and had an extensive though not exact 
knowledge of classical and general literature, his works bear 
rvitness. When a boy he describes himself as having 
attended the representations of the first regular company 
of Spanish actors under Lope de Eueda, the founder of 
the dramatic art in Spain. Upon the occasion of the 
magnificent obsequies held in honour of Isabel de Valois, 
the wife of Philip IL, in 1568, the most advanced scholars 
of Lopez de Hoyos competed in the literary exercises, in 
Latin and in Spanish, which formed part of the funeral 
ceremony; and chief among the victors was Miguel de 
Cervantes, who is mentioned by his master in the most 
affectionate and laudatory terms as his “ dear and beloved 
pupil.” These compositions, among which were sonnets, 
Utrillos, and redondillas, have perished, together with 
many of the early poetical essays of their author, probably 
with no loss to the world or to his reputation. In his 
Journey to Parnassus Cervantes speaks of these effusions 
of his youthful muse with characteristic modesty and 
candour, averring that “ from his tenderest years he had 
Early loved the sweet art of poesy,” and had composed endless 

works. ballads and sonnet.s, good and bad, but confessing with a 

touching humility that Heaven had not granted liim the 
poet’s grace. Among the last works belonging to this 
period, of which their author speaks with more complacency, 
was Filena, a pastoral poem, esteemed sufficiently good by 
his contemporaries to earn for the author a place among the 
multitude of those who wrote themselves poets in that 
fruitful harvest-time of Spanish literature. 

In 1568 there came to Madrid — charged with a message 
of condolence from the Pope to Philip II., on the death of 
his son Don Carlos, and with sundry complaints respecting 
default of allegiance to Eome — the Cardinal Acquaviva, 
who, though only in his twenty-fifth year, had already 
earned a name for culture and a good disposition to letters. 
With him Cervantes took service as a camarero or page, — 
an employment held to be no humiliation in that age even 
to young men of noble birth, — returning in the suite of his 
Journey to patron to Eome by way of Valencia, Earcelona, and the 
Uome. south of France. Apparently the post was not to the 
taste of one in whom the sight of Italy — then for the 
greater part a fief of Spain — awakened more of warlike 
than of poetic ambition. In the beginning of 1570 the 
cardinal’s page exchanged his livery for the soldier’s 
uniform, enlisting in the company of the famous Captain 
Don Diego de Urbina of the regiment of Don Miguel de 
• Moncada. It was the period when the military glory of 
Spain was at the highest, and the profession of arms 
the surest road to advancement. The first campaign of 
Cervantes was made at sea, his regiment being engaged in 
the expedition which, in the summer of 1570, under the 
orders of the Papal general, Marco Antonio Colonna, made 
an ineffectual attempt to relieve the Island of Cyprus, then^ 


hotly besieged by the Turks. The capture of Nicosia bv 
the Mahometans, and the fall of the island, which spread 
consternation throughout Christendom, gave rise to the 
memorable Holy League ag;ainst Selim II. Throu<ffi the 
exhortations of the Pope, Pius V., Spain and Venice were 
induced to lay aside for a time their old dissensions and 
to unite with Eome in an attempt to bridle the Ottomans 
then in the flush and vigour of their genius. The pact 
between these Christian powers was formally ratified on 
the 25th of May 1571, the confederates binding them- 
selves to “ make perpetual war ” not only against the 
Turks but against the Moors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The armament provided — the expenses of which were 
distributed among the three states in the proportion of 
three-sixths to Spain, two-sixths to Venice, and one-sixth 
to Eome — was to consist of 200 galleys of war, with 100 
store-ships, 50,000 infantry, 4500 light horse, and a suffi- 
cientsupply of artillery and ammunition. The generalissimo 
whom the unanimous voice of the allies called to the 
command of this fleet — the most formidable which had 
ever been assembled in the Mediterranean — was Don 
John of Austria, the natural son of Charles V., then in 
his twenty-fourth year, — a youth not more recommended 
by his near connection with the Spanish king tlian by his 
brilliant talents, amiable character, and great popularity. 

The mutual jealousies and fears of the allied princes, and 
the hesitation of Philip II. to entrust so important a com- 
mand to his half-brother, the object of his secret envy and 
distrust, caused many delays in the assembling of the 
Christian forces, and gave the Turks ample time for prepara- 
tion. 'The armada, after rendezvousing at ilessina, put to 
sea finally in quest of the enemy on the 15th of September. 

The company in which Cervantes still seiwed as a private 
soldier was embarked in the galley “ La Marquesa,” com- 
manded by Francisco San Pietro. After , relieving and 
provisioning Corfu, Don John came up with the Turkish 
fleet on the 7th of October, drawn up in order of battle in Battle oi 
the Gulf of Lepanto. The Christians advanced in three Lepanto. 
divisions, their right commanded by the Genoese admiral, 

Juan Andrea Doria, the centre under Don John himself, 
and the left under Agostino Barbarigo, the Venetian 
Proveditore ; the Marques de Santa Cruz, with his squadron, 
being in reserve. The “ Marquesa ” was on the left v.ing, 
having on board Miguel de Cervantes, who lay in his 
cabin ill of a fever. On coming into action, his ship 
being in the van of the squadron, Cervantes’s captain and 
comrades besought him to remain quietly in his bed, but ' 
he, according to 'the sworn testimony of ear-witnesses, asked 
them what would they think of him if he did not do his 
duty, and declared his resolve to die fighting for God and 
his king, rather than remain under shelter and take care of 
his health. His entreaties to be allowed to share in the 
fighting having been granted, Cervantes was stationed with 
twelve soldiers under his command in what was reckoned 
the post of greatest danger, namely, in the boat w'hich hung 
by the galley side, most exposed to the enemy’s fire. Here 
he performed his part* in that glorious day’s work so 
valiantly as to attract the notice of his commanders, even 
of Don John himself. The vessel immediately opposed to 
the “ hlarquesa ” was the galley of the Capitan Pasha of 
Alexandria, who commanded on the Turkish right, bearing 
the royal standard of Egypt. After a stubborn resistance, 
and the slaughter of 500 of her crew, she was compelled to 
surrender, her fate involving the flight or capture 
entire squadron, and contributing materially to the final 
defeat of the Turks. On their right wing the Christians 
were less successful, — ^hlarco Antonio Colonna having to 
encounter the celebrated renegade, Uluch Ali, a sea-captain 
of great skill and exiierience, to whose good conduct an 
abilities Cervantes himself, with characteristic generosity , 
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bears witness. The issue was highly honourable to the allied 
arn^. The victory at Lepanto, though barren of results, and 
spoilt by the contentions among the Christian leaders, 
broke the spell of Turkish invincibility at sea, and is to be 
reckoned among the most glorious feats of arms ever 
performed by Spain when at the zenith of her greatness. 
In this battle, to the remembrance of which he ever fondly 
clung, which he loved to speak of as the proudest event of 
his life, Cervantes was severely wounded — receiving two 
gun-shot wounds in the chest and one in the left hand, 
which was maimed and rendered useless “ for the greater 
glory of the right,” as its owner said, holding this detect 
ever after to be his greatest ornament. Lepanto was to Spain 
what Salamis was to Athens. AU Europe rang with the fame 
of “ the man sent from God whose name was John,” accord- 
ing to the fervent o.vclamation of the grateful Pope when 
he heard the news of the victory; and the exploits of Doria, 
Colonna, and Santa Cruz were on all men’s tongues. But 
while generals and admirals are now forgotten, it is a 
striking evidence of the power of genius to override even 
the traditions of patriotism and of warlike glory that of 
all the memories which survive of this once renowned 
day, that wliich remains green and flourishing is of the 
private soldier who fought in the “ Marquesa,” of him 
whom his countrymen love to designate as El Manco de 
Lepanto. It would be absurd to attribute to the single arm 
of Miguel de Cervantes any appreciable share in the event 
of that day, but making all allowances for the partiality of 
his biographers, there can be no reason to doubt that 
■ Cervantes did earn a very extraordinary amount of renown 
for his behaviour in the battle. As a private soldier he was 
not debarred, according to the fashion of the times, from 
receiving from his superiors those marks of consideration 
due to men of good birth and breeding ; yet the extra- 
ordinary favouis bestowed on him by Don John and the 
other leaders, the letters of credit which they gave him on 
his return to Spain, the numerous references to him by his 
contemporaries, and the influence he afterwards exercised 
among his fellow-captives at Algiers, are suflicient to prove 
that at this early period of his life Cervantes had attained 
to much distinction over and above what he had won as a 
man of letters. 

After the battle of Lepanto the lateness of the season 
compelled Don John to return to Sicily, leaving the Turks 
leisure to recover from their losses and to recruit their 
strength. The w'ounded were tended at Messina, among 
whom Cervantes was visited in the hospital by Don John 
in person, receiving upon his recovery a special increase of 
pay to the amount of three crowns a month. From the 
company of Moncada our soldier was now transferred to 
that of Don Ponce de Leon, in the Tercio de Figueroa, the 
most distinguished of all the Spanish regiments of that 
period — of that famous infantry which sustained the 
* Spanish dominion over half Europe, making, in the words 
of the chronicler, “ the earth tremble with their mus- 
kets,” The further enterprises of the League at sea were 
cliecked by the gro\ving dissensions between Spain and 
Venice, and also by the quarrel now on foot between the 
former nation and its old rival France. The jealousies 
between the confederate princes extended to their com- 
manders, and it was in vain that Don John urged upon his 
allies the necessity of striking another blow at the Turk 
before he had time to repair his shattered forces. It was 
not until' the 9th of August 1572, that the Christian fleet 
a<'ain set sail for the scene of its great exploit of the year 
previous. In this second campaign, through the supine- 
uess of the leaders, perhaps from some incapacity of the 
generalissimo, scarcely fitted by age or force of character to 
control so vast and incongruous a host, but chiefly from 
tho superior skill and vigilance of the Turkish commander- 


in-chief, a post now held by Uluch Ali, the armada did 
nothing more than make a feeble demonstration against 
the enemy’s fleet, which was found at anchor in Navarino 
Bay. ^ Cervantes, who has given a minute account of this 
inglorious affair in his story of the captive in Don Quixote, 
served in this expedition in the squadron commanded by 
Antonio Colonna. Pieturning to Messina to winter, the armada 
was next year dispersed in consequence of the dissolution of 
the Holy League, the Venetians having concluded a separate 
peace with the Turks. In 1573 Cervantes took part in the 
expedition of Don John against Tunis and in the capture 
of the Goleta — his wounds being still unhealed, as we learn 
from his letter to Mateo T asquez. That winter he was in 
garrison in iSardinia, and in the next spring in Lombardy, 
being ordered to Messina in August 1574, and thence to 
Haples. On the 15th of June 1575 he obtained leave of 
the viceroy, the Duke de Sesa, to visit Spain, and thus 
ended the first portion of his military career, with small 
profit but with much honour. During his five years’ active 
service by land and sea, however, Cervantes had acquired 
that knowledge of men and life which was so useful to him 
in after years. He had visited the most famous cities of 
Italy, and had stored his mind with impressions of her art 
and literary culture, traces of which are to be found in all 
his writings, even to the extent of making him liable to 
the charge of introducing Italian idioms into his style. Of 
his intercourse with Italian men of letters there is no 
evidence, though his works furnish abundant testimony of 
his familiarity with the best models of Italian literature. 

That he had won the respect and esteem of his 
commanders as a good soldier is proved by the highly 
flattering letters which he received from Don John, re- 
commending him to the king for promotion as a man of 
singular merit and of great services ; also from the viceroy 
of Naples, speaking of him as a worthy but unfortunate 
soldier who, “by his noble -virtue and temper, had 
secured the good will of his comrades and officers.” 
Furnished TOth these letters, which in the event were to 
prove to him so fatal a possession, Cervantes, with his 
brother Eodrigo, embarked at Naples in the galley “ El 
Sol.” On the 26th of September, when ofi: the coast of 
Minorca, his vessel fell in with a squadron of Algerine 
cruizers under the command of the dreaded pirate captain, 

Arnaut Mami. Attacked by three of the enemy’s ships, 
the Spanish galley, after an obstinate resistance, in which 
Cervantes bore a conspicuous part, was forced to surrender Capture 
to overwhelming odds, and tvas brought in a prize to t<y the 
Algiers. On the division of the prisoners Cervantes fell to -‘t-'serines. 
the lot of D61i Mami, a Greek renegade, noted for his 
ferocity and greed among the Algerines. The letters of 
Don John and the viceroy of Naples found on this Spanish 
soldier served but to mislead his captors as to his true 
rank, and therefore to stimulate their cupidity and to 
aggravate his sufferings. Being supposed to be able to 
purchase his liberty at a high price, Cervantes was guarded 
with special care, and that he might be induced the more 
quickly to ransom himself, he was loaded with chains and 
treated with extraordinary rigour. According to the 
testimony of Father Htedo, in whose curious and impor- 
tant work on the Topography of Algiers, published in 1 6 1 2, 
we have the most valuable authority for this period of 
Cervantes’s life, and who was an eye-witness of the cruelties 
practised in this pirates’ den upon the Christian slaves, the 
captivity of Cervantes was one of the hardest ever known 
in Algiers. It was borne with a courage and constancy 
which, had there been nothing else to make his name 
memorable, must have sufficed to rank Cervantes among 
the heroes of his age and country. No episode more 
romantic is contained in the books of chivalry. _ Nn 
adventures more strange • ''^countered by any knight- 
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errant. Not Amadis nor Esplandian, nor any of those 
whose fabled deeds had kindled his youthful imagina- 
tion displayed a loftier spirit of honour or more worthily 
discharged his knightly devoir than did Miguel de Cer- 
vantes when in duresse at Algiers. A slave in the power 
of the bitter enemy of his creed and nation, cut oft’ in 
the hey-day of his fame from the path of ambition which 
fortune seemed to have opened to him, no lot could be 
more cruel than that which in the prime of his manhood 
and genius fell to our hero. Nor is there any chapter of 
his life more honourable than the record of the singular 
daring, fortitude, patience, and cheerfulness with which he 
bore his fate during this miserable period of five years. With 
no other support than his own indomitable spirit, forgotten 
by those whom he had served, unable to receive any help 
from his friends, subjected to every kind of hardship which 
the tyranny or caprice of his masters might order, pursued 
by an unrelenting evil destiny which seemed in this, as in 
every other passage of his career, to mock at his efforts to 
live that high heroic life which he had conceived to him- 
self, this poor maimed soldier was looked up to by that 
wretched colony of Christian captives, including among 
them many men of liigher birth and rank, as their chief 
counseller, comforter, and guide. In the formal informa- 
tion laid before the commissary of the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Algiers, Father Juan Gil, of the order of the 
Redemptorists, very particular testimony is borne by 
Cervantes’s fellow-captives to his character and conduct, as 
one who bore himself always as a faithful Christian, who 
cheered those who were despondent, who shared with the 
poor the little which he possessed, who helped the sick in 
their necessities, w-ho risked every danger in the cause of 
the faith, behaving himself always like a true soldier of 
the king and a noble gentleman, — aU which good record 
is confirmed by the honest father himself of his own per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The captivity of Cervantes in Algiers lasted five years, 
during which period he never ceased to plot schemes of 
deliverance, wdiich, however daringly conceived and skil- 
fully planned, were doomed to be always foiled by accident 
or by treachery. On such occasions he was invariably the 
first to come forward to shield his associates and to take 
the whole blame upon himself, rendering himself liable to 
the barbarous punishments then inflicted by the iVlgerines 
upon such of their slaves as sought to escape from their 
chains. Twice was Cervantes brought into the king’s 
presence, with a rope round his neck, to be hanged. Once 
he was ordered two thousand blows with a stick, the 
penalty being remitted at the last moment only through 
the prayers of the other captives. The king or viceroy 
of Algiers at this time was Hassaii Pasha, a Venetian 
renegade, whose name was a terror throughout Christendom. 
Cervantes himself in Non Quixote calls him “ the worst of 
the apostate race,” and “ the homicide of human kind.” 
Hsedo pronounces him “ the most cruel tyrant of all those 
who have been kings in Algiers.” Over this monster, who 
had purchased Cervantes from D6li Mami for 1500 crowns, 
our hero seems to have exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence. Though repeatedly menaced mth death in the most 
horrible forms, and condemned to witness the torture and 
mutilation of his companions, Cervantes never actually 
suffered any ill-treatment in person, beyond being fettered, 
nor was ever abused by an ill-word, as he himself has 
borne testimony in Don Quixote. Ar this exceptional 
immunity it is not easy to account, even on the theory 
that his master took him for a person of greater conse- 
quence than he really was, and we must attribute it to the 
extraordinary infiuence acquired by Cervantes over the 
other captives, and to the respect engendered by his 
magnanimity and daring. Hassan Pasha, according to Htedo, 


was wont to say that “could he keep hold of that maimed 
Spaniard he tvould regard as secure his Christians, his ships 
■ and his whole city.” Hassan Pasha’s fears were not wholly 
unwarranted, although the object of them was but a simple 
soldier, for Cervantes had conceived the design of a- 
general rising of the captives in Algiers and the seizure 
of the city. “And assuredly,” says Hmdo, “the plau 
would have succeeded, and Algiers tvould have been Chris- 
tian, if his fortune had corresponded to his courao-e his 
zeal, or the greatness of the undertaking.” From the dun- 
geons of Hassan Pasha Cervantes wrote to Mateo Vasquez, 
the secretary of Philip II., suggesting the enterprise as one 
befitting the arms of his royal master ; nor was it so des- 
perate as might appear, seeing that the number of Chris- 
tian captives in that day was nearly 25,000. Philip, hovz- 
ever, wms then too much occupied in the conquest of the 
Christian kingdom of Portugal to bestorv any attention on- 
the daring project of Cervantes. 

In the meantime, rvhilc the captive w'as wasting his 
heart away in chains and in fruitless struggles for liberty, 
his friends in Spain were not neglectful of his condition. 
His family were too poor to be able of their own re- 
sources to raise the sum demanded by Hassan Pasha for ' 
his ransom. At the prayer of his brother Rodrigo an 
official investigation was held upon the conduct of Cer- 
vantes and the circumstances of his captivity, and at the 
solicitation of the father and mother, the Duke de Sesa 
v.'rote a strong letter to King Philip on behalf of the 
soldier of Lepanto, recounting his services and entreating 
his majesty’s assistance. No other response, however, was 
vouchsafed to this and other petitions which were ad- 
dressed to the Court by Cervantes’s mother (his father 
being now dead), save a gracious permission to Dona 
Leonora, dated the 17th of January 1581, to export 
licensed goods from Valencia to Algiers, to the value of 
2000 ducats. The profit in this venture was only 60 
ducats. The widow and her daughters having raised 300 
more, a siun of 500 ducats was made up with the assistance 
of friends, and entrusted to the hands of Father Juan 
Gil, the Redemptorist, who embarked for Algiers in May 
1580. Hassan Pasha, however, would abate nothing of 
his demand, which was 1000 ducats, and threatened to 
take Cervantes with him to Constantinople, whither he 
was now recalled on the expiration of his term of govern- 
ment. Cervantes was actually embarked and chained to 
his place at the oar, when, finally, through the pious zeal of 
the good friar Juan Gil, aided by the liberality of some 
Christian merchants of Algiers, the sum required was 
made up. After a little delay in Algiers rendered nece.s- 
sary to clear himself of some false accusations made against 
him by his old enemy, Blanco de Paz, Cervantes had at 
last the joy of arriving, after a long captivity, safe and 
sound in his native country, landing in Spain towards the 
close of the year 1580. 

The captivity in Algiers is ■worthy of more study than 
it has received from Cervantes’s biographers. Not only id 
it turn the whole cm’rent of his life and influence aU his- 
subsequent career, but in it, as the period of his darkest 
adversity, may be discovered no little of the material on 
which his character, and even his literary work, was 
founded. In the hard school of an Algerine hagnw, 
amidst chains and misery and the constant sight of deat 
in its most appalling forms, were learnt those lessons o 
humanity which, controlling his heroic spirit and temper- 
ing his romantic fancy, were turned to so memorab e a 
use in Noii Quixote. Like him of La Mancha our knig_ 
had started in his life’s adventure with a mind nurse m 
the glowing visions of chivalry,.impatient of wrong-domp 
eager for the good, full of faith in manhood, and quic o 
believe in the ideals of honour which his imagination a 
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conceived. Be found himself amidst a generation which 
cared for none of these things, confronted by the stern 
realities of a commonplace age, tossed about and buffeted 
in a world in which chivalry had become already an ana- 
chronism. There is no need for us to search for the 
key to the parable of Don Quixote, knowing the life of the 
author The experience was a bitter one, such as no man 
of letters ever had to endure ; but from the long ordeal, 

' which ended only with his life, Cervantes emerged sweet- 
ened and strengthened. The gay courage which was 
the essential attribute of his nature, the dauntless good 
humour — 

“ Tliat ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine,” 

* i 

had to survive even greater trials than the five years’ 
slavery in Algiers. On his return to Spain Cervantes was 
destined to- taste of miseries compared to which even the 
cruelty of Hassan Pasha was kindness. His services, his 
works, his sufferings, were all forgotten. His absence 
of five years from the scene had been long enough to 
erase from the memories of the king and the Court the 
gallant soldier who had fought and bled at Lepanto. In 
1580 Philip II. was marching his army into Portugal, and 
Cervantes rejoined his old regiment of Figueroa, in which 
his brother Kodrigo was also serving. The next year we 
find him engaged in the expedition against the Azores, 
where the partisans of Dom Antonio, known to history as 
the Prior of Ocrato, the rival claimant to the Portuguese 
throne, were holding out with the assistance of England 
and France. On the miscarriage of this enterprize 
through the dissensions between the military and naval 
commanders, the fleet returned to Lisbon. The next year 
it took the sea again under the command of Don Alvaro 
de Bazan, ilarqu4s de Santa Cruz, celebrated by Cervantes 
in Don Quixote as “ that thunderbolt of war, that father of 
Battle of his soldiers, that fortunate "and invincible captain.” In 
I'erceira. tjjg victory gained by Santa Cruz over the allied squadrons 
off Terceira, on the 25th of July 1582 — one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the annals of the Spanish navy — 
Cervantes took a part, being on board the admiral’s galleon, 
the “ San Mateo,” which bore the brunt of the fighting. It 
was not until the year following, however, that the Azores 
were finally reduced, Eodrigo Cervantes distinguishing 
himself greatly in the storm of Terceira. During his service 
and residence in Portugal, of which country and its people 
he ever spoke with a kindliness rare among Spaniards, 
Cervantes had some passages of love with a noble Portu- 
guese lady, who bore him a daughter, Isabel, his only child, 
the object of her father’s tenderest affection and a sharer 
in all his troubles till his death. 

Of the next few years the record is a brief one. To- 
wards the last months of 1583 we hear of Cervantes being 
at Mostagan, a Spanish post on the Algerine coast, pro- 
bably still with his regiment, whence he was sent with 
despatches to the king, by whom he was ordered to return 
to Oran. He does not seem to have been employed again in 
any official capacity, and perhaps from this time he began 
to despair of that military preferment to which his services 
had given him so just a claim. Even if it were possible 
for one in his station to attract the personal notice of the 
king, we could not expect that such a man as Philip should 
recognize the merit of the future author of Don Quixote, 
nor could the morose tyrant who grudged the glory of 
Lepanto to his brother be particularly well disposed to 
one whose chief title to remembrance was his share in 
that victory. By the end of 1583 Cervantes appears to 
have quitted the profession of arms and returned to litcra- 
PuliUcatioa ture, being now in his thirty-sixth year. About this time 
of adtatea. he wrote Galatea, a prose pastoral interspersed with lyrics, 
inspired, according to the tradition, by love of the lady he 
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was then courting, and wJio became his wife. Dedicated 
to Ascanio Colonna, son of Marco Antonio of that name, 
Cervantes’s old commander, it appears to have been favour- 
ably received, and is not more unreadable than the books 
of that class so happily ridiculed by Cervantes himself 
in the 73d chapter of the second part of Don Quixote. 

As the author himself frankly informs his readers, his 
“ shepherds and shepherdesses are many of them only such 
in their dress.” Their names of Lauso, Tirsi, and Damon 
are but the grotesque disguises of celebrated poets of the 
time and friends of Cervantes — in Galatea being pictured 
his future wife and in Ehsio himself. They talk high- 
flown sentimeut and make stilted love after the manner of 
the school of Gil Polo in his Diana Dnamorada, nor is their 
talk more insipid than is usual to the pastoral profession 
in fable. There is no better criticism of the book than 
that which Cervantes himself has given through the mouth 
of the priest in the scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library. 

“ What book is that 1 ” “ The Galatea of Miguel de Cer- 

vantes,” said the barber. “ ’Tis many years since he has 
been a great friend of mine that Cervantes, and I know 
that he is rather versed in sorrow than in poetry. This 
book has some invention ; it proposes something, and it 
concludes nothing ; it behoves us to wait for the second 
part which he promises. Perhaps with his amendment he 
will obtain that entire pardon which is now denied to him ; 
in the meantime, gossip, keep him a recluse in your cham- 
ber.” ■ This second part never appeared, perhaps with no 
loss to the author’s reputation. Poor as the verse is in 
Galatea, it secured for Cervantes a place among the chief 
poets of the age, and there is evidence to show that it was 
held in esteem, even out of Spain, before and after the 
appearance of Don Quixote. 

On the 12th of December 1584 Cervantes added to his Marriage, 
happiness if not to his fortune by a marriage with Dona 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano, a lady of good 
family of Esquivias. The settlement on his wife of a 
hundred ducats, supposed to be one-tenth of his estate, 
and the inventory of his effects taken at this time, among 
which are included “ 45 hens, some chickens, and a cock,” 
prove that the bridegroom was in but indifferent circum- 
stances, even for a poor hidalgo of the time. Of the lady 
the records give us scarcely a glimpse, and indeed for some 
years after his marriage the life of Cervantes is wrapt in 
obscurity. All that is known is that he wrote poetry, and 
won many friends among the poets by his good nature 
and genial humour. He wrote for the stage also for a Dramatic 
living, producing between twenty and thirty plays, chiefly 
comedies, of which only two survive. La Numancia and 
El Trato de Argel. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt Cervantes’s own statement that as a playwright he 
gained considerable applause, and it has been proved that 
the payment be received was quite as high as that given 
to Lope de Vega. August Schlegel has assigned high rank 
to La Numancia as one of the most striking and original 
of modern tragedies, and La Confusa, a comedy now lost, 
is spoken of with much complacency by its author. The 
gifts of Cervantes, however, were not those of the dramatist, 
and such fame as he had begun to win paled befoi’e the 
rising star of that “ monster of nature,” Lope de Vega. 

Once more disappointed in his hopes of a livelihood, and 
having now to support his wife, his widow'ed sister, and 
his natural daughter, Cervantes was forced to seek for 
bread by other means than literature. For twenty years 
the darkest period of his life — he ceased to write, or^ at 
least to publish. The poor crippled solffier had to drink 
of a cup even more bitter than loss of liberty among the 
Moors. A veil hangs over this portion of his career, which 
his countrymen, for their own sake no^ less than for his, 
are not too eager to lift, hiding, as it is only too certain 
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that it doaa, penury, rags, almost beggary, misery of every 
kind except shame. Throughout all these trials what 
is known of Cervantes proves him at least to have re- 
tained uudimmed his cheerfulness of spirit, his rare sweet- 
ness of disposition and faith in humanity, "'as one in 
suffering all than suffers nothing.” In 15S8 he is found 
at Seville filling the humble place of a commissary under 
Dou Antonio de Guevara, the Proveedor-General of the 
Indian fleets. In this capacity he had to assist in the 
victualling of the Invincible Armada, and documents pre- 
served in the archives of Seville prove Ids actiray in the 
purchase of grain, oil, and wine among the villages of 
Andalusia, — ^gleaning, besides naval stores, much of that 
knowledge of life and character of which he afterwards 
made such admirable use. lu 1590 he petitioned the king 
for employment in the Indies, minutely recap itidating his 
past services, and naming four ofnces then vacant as those 
he was qualified to fill — the accountantship of Hew Gra- 
nada, that of the galleys of Carthagena, the government of 
the province of Socomusco, in Guatemala, and the corre- 
gidorship of the city of La Paz. The petition was coldly 
received and bore no fruit, for which perhaps the ingrati- 
tude of the Government was not wholly to blame. The 
habits of unthrift and restlessness which he had acquired as 
a soldier, together with such weaknesses as were the 
natural defects of his virtues of extreme good nature and 
easiness of disposition, must have unfitted him to some 
extent for the sober pursuits of civil life ; and Cervantes 
himself seems to hint, in a passage in Bon Quixote, as well 
as in his Journey to Parnassus, at some imprudence which 
contributed to spoil his advancement. He continued for 
some years to hold his poor place of commissary, residing 
chiefly at Seville. At a poetical competition held at Sara- 
gossa in honour of the canom'zation of San Jacinto, in 1595, 
he was adjudged the first prize — three silver spoons. The 
next year, on the occasion of the sacking of Seville by the 
English under Essex, he wrote a sonnet, ridiculing with 
fine irony the behaviour of the Duke of 3Iedina-Celi, who, 
having a large force at his command for the defence of the 
city, only appeared on the scene when the English had 
departed. Owing to the treachery and failure of au agent, 
through whom he had remitted to ^Madrid a sum of money, 
collected on account of the Government, Cervantes about 
this time became involved in a pecuniary difficulty, which 
continued to be a source of annoyance to him for some 
years, in addition to his other troubles. Being unable to 
repay the money at the king’s mandate, he was cast into 
prison, but having succeeded in scraping together enough 
to reduce his debt to a few hundred reals, he was released 
after a few days’ detention. Heither on this occasion, nor 
on two subsequent ones when he fell under the cognizance of 
the law, was there left any stain upon his honour, nor any 
fault alleged beyond that of carelessness or undue trustful- 
ness. On the death of Philip IL, in 1598, his obsequies 
were celebrated at Seville with such extravagant pomp and 
grandeur of decoration as to awake the ridicule of Cervantes, 
who, never a lover of the defunct monarch, gave vent to his 
feelings in a sonnet which is one of the happiest of his 
lighter efiusions in this which was his true vein in poetry. 
At this period the author, in spite of his poverty and mean 
condition, seems to have enjoyed the society and friend- 
ship of his countrymen most famous in literature and art, 
among others of the celebrated poet Fernando de Herrera 
and the artists Pacheco and Jaureguy, by both of whom his 
portrait was painted. He wrote and circulated in manu- 
script some of those novels which many years later he 
completed and published ; but like the poor poet whom 
he has described, half of his divine thoughts and imagina- 
tions were taken up in the study of the means of daily 
bread for himself and his familj'. 



The four years succeeding 1598 are wholly a blank in 
the lue of Cervantes. Tradition assigns to thb period 
the visit to La hlancha where occurred that new trouble 
of which Bon Quixote is supposed to be the veno-eauce 
The story is, that Cervantes had a commission from the 
prior of fcit John to collect his tithes in the district of Arf-a- 
masilla, and that while he was employed in this ungratelffi 
function the villagers set upon him, and after maltreating' 
him threw him into prison, his place of imprisonment beui° 
a house still standing called La Casa de Medrano. Here” 
according to a general consensus of opinion, was conceived^ 
if not written, the first part of Bon Quixote, conformablv 
to what the author says in the prologue of this “ child of 
his wit” being.“born in a gaoL” 

In 1603 Cervantes is found living at Yalladolid, amonwAt Vail 
the herd of starving soldiers and' needy writers expectant of 
preferment which then filled the Court. The favours of 
Philip in., good natured and well-disposed to literature, 
were dispensed by the Duke de Lerma, then at the height of 
his power, whose haughty, cold, and selfish nature was little 
likely to see merit in Cervantes. Once more disappointed in 
his hopes of preferment, Cervantes was reduced to the utmost 
straits of poverty, eking out a living by husiness agencies 
and humble literary employment, such as writing petitions 
and correcting manuscripts, aided by such small gains as the 
ladies of his household were able to earn by the labours of 
the needle. By the beginning of 1604 he had completed 
the work which was destined to give him, if not bread, 
inunortality. The First Part of Bon Quixote, begun, ac- 
cording to internal evidence, before the death of Philip H, 
was now ready for the press. The date is the same which 
the majority of Shakespearian critics have assigned to the 
first appearance of the second and perfect ifanrfef; nor is 
this the only coincidence between the lives of these two 
great contemporaries. A patron being in that age as ne- 
cessary to an author as a publisher, Cervantes with some 
difficulty found one in the Duke de Bejar, a nobleman of 
high rank and honour,' ambitious of the name of a llfficenas. 

The tradition which tells how the duke’s scruples at con- 
necting his name with a book- of so novel a character 
and equivocal a purpose were surmounted is probably 
well founded. Instigated, it is said, by his confessor, who 
scented heresy, or at least a dangerous humour, in this book 
with a strange name, the Duke de Bejar withdrew the 
promise of patronage he had given and would not accept 
Cervantes’s dedication. The author, however, begged hard 
for permission to read a chapter of his sto^ before the 
duke, and pleased him so well that his objections were 
overcome. The licence for pubhcation was obtained onpuHw^: 
the 26th September 1604, and in the begimiing of 
next year the first part of Bon Quixote was printed 
iladrid by Juan de,la Cuesta, and published by Francisco 
de Robles, to whom Cervantes had sold the copyright fur 
ten years. The theory that the book was received co.dly 
at first, so that Cervantes was induced to write a tract 
called El Buscapie, in order to attract the attention of tbe 
public to Bon Quixote and to stimulate their curiosity oy 
hinting that the characters and incidents were not wholly 
imaginary, must be rejected as unsupported by a tittle oi 
evidence and wholly opposed to the facts. Ther^is no 
proof that any such tract as El Buscapie ever existed uut 
Don Adolfo de Castro published in 1848 what all comp^ 
tent Spanish critics have pronouneeu to he a clumsy aa 
impudent forgery. There could be no reason for 
publication by Cervantes, seeing that Bon Quixote 
received by the great mass of the public with maro.ed an 
singular applause. Although certain great^ literaiy per 
sonages, and some of Cervantes’s own friends, from suspicio ^ 
that they were included in the satire or from jealousy ' 
success, professed to sneer at the book because of its S'’ 
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style, its unbecoming subject, and its bizarre title, there 
can be no doubt of the extraordinary popularity acliieved 
by Bon Quixote on its first appearance. No fewer than six 
impressions of the first edition of 1C05 are extant, of which 
two were issued at Jladrid, two at Valencia, and two at 
Lisbon. There had a^jpeared uj) to that date no book 
since the invention of printing v.’hich had so many 
readers. To that artificial age, reared in the insipid ex- 
travagances of the successors of Amadis, Bon Quixote was 
as the dawn of a new revelation. The humour, equally 
simple and deep, the easy, careless grace of the narrative, 
the fine wisdom and tenderness, the true charity, of this 
book which professed to bo a burlesque of fhe romances 
of chivalry, were qualities as rare as they were delightful in 
Spanish literature. Even those who missed the allegory 
and were insensible to the satire coidd not but enjoy the 
story with its fresh and lively pictures of national life and 
character. That which has become, to use the phrase 
of Suinte-Beuve, “ the book of humanity,” was no less 
successful in its ago as a book of popular recreation. The 
author himself ^v•:^s probably amazed at his own success. 
Like his great conteinpomry Shakespeare, while careful 
of his lesser works he seems to have abandoned his niaster- 
jncce to the printers with scarcely a thought of his literary 
re])utation. All the first editions of Bon Quixote swarm 
with blunders of the most extniordinaiy kind, proving that 
Cervantes could never have revised the printing, even if 
he had looked through his mauuscript before committing 
it to the press. He is made to forget in one chapter what 
he had written in another. He confounds even the names 
of his characters, calling Sancho's wife Theresa in one 
place and ifaria in another — the very blunders of which 
he afterwards accused his enemy Avcllaneda. Ho makes 
Sanclio ride his ass immediately after it hud been stolen 
by Gines do Passaiuonte, and be^vail its loss when it had 
been recovered. He confounds time, place, and pcrson.s, and 
abounds in inaccuracies and anachronisms, to the distrac- 
tion of his readers, the perturbation of his critics, and 
the serious grief of his admirers. The style of this first 
part of Bon Quixote, in .spite of occasional pas-sages of 
beauty which are among the models of the Castilian 
tongue, is loose, slovenly, and inartistic. Even in the 
second edition, published in 1G08 and revised by the 
author, a great many patent blunders were suffered to 
stand, over \vhich Cervantes himself makes merry in the 
second 2 <art. All this is unfavourable to the theory which 
some critics have formed that tiiere was a puiqmse in 
the book other than what appears on the surface. There 
is no reason to doubt Cerr'antes's own declaration, several 
times repeated, that in writing Don Quixote ho had no 
other design than to destroy the credit of tlioso romances 
of chivalry whose reading was so pernicious to the taste 
and morals of the age, and to furnish “ a pastime for 
melancholy and gloomy spirits.” The idea of Byron that 
Cervantes “ laughed Spain’s chivalry away” is not more 
absurd than some I’ecent conjectures tiiat Bon Quixote 
was intended as a satire upon certain leading personages of 
the Spanish court, especially upon the Duke de Lerma. 
The chivalry of Spain was already gone before Cervantes 
wrote. Had it not been gone Bon Quixote would not 
have been written, nor would it have fallen to Cervantes, 
the most chivalrous of men, to deliver its death stroke. 
Not chivalry, but the foolish and extravagant romances of 
chivalry it was which Cervantes undertook to destroy ; 
and so completely was his work done that none of them ap- 
peared after ICOl. There wasno man of that age more deeidy 
imbued, as his life bears witness, wdth the true chivalrous 
spirit, nor was there any better affected, as his book shows, 
to all the literature of chivalry. Bon Quixote itself is a 
romance of chivalry, certainly not less inspired with the 


purest sentiment of honour, or furnishing a less exalted 
model of knighthood than Amadis of Gaul or Pahnerin of 
England. _ Every passage of it proves how carefully and 
sympathetically Cervantes had studied his originals. Eor 
the romance of Amadis itself, as contained in the four 
first books of Garci-Ordouez, Cervantes always professed 
a high respect. What he intended to ridicule was the 
continuation of Amadis in all the endless series of his 
descendants, each surpassing its predecessor in extravagance 
and folly. The theory that Cervantes wrote Bon Quixote 
ill order to revenge himself on the Duke de Lerma and 
his satellites, which has been revived in these latter 
days, scarcely deserves serious refutation. To those who 
aro able to believe that in the character of the knight of La 
Slancha the author intended to portray his mortal enemy 
the more material improbabilities which surround this hypo- 
thesis will present no diCSculty. In one sense Bon Quixote 
is indeed a satire ; but the follies it ridicules are those com- 
mon to all humanity and to every age, and the satire is of 
that rare kind which moves not to depreciation but to love 
andpity of the object — to sympathy rather than to contempt, 
and to tears as rvell as laughter. Don Quixote and Saiicho 
Panza aro permanent types individualized. They are as 
true for all time as for the sixteenth century — for all the 
world as for Spain. The antithesis of the pure imagina- 
tion without understanding and the commonplace good 
sense without imagination which these two represent is 
the eternal conflict which possesses the world. The secret 
of the mai-vellous success of Bon Quixote, of the extraor- 
dinary popularity which makes it not only the great book 
of Spain but a book for all mankind, has been aptly de- 
scribed by Coleridge to he in the rare combination of the 
permanent ivith the individual which the genius of the 
author has been enabled to achieve. Don Quixote is not 
only the perfect man of imagination, less the understand- 
ing, but he is a living picture of the Spanish hidalgo of 
the time of Philip II. Sancho is the ideal commonplace 
man of sense, less the imagination, and also the pure Man- 
chegan peasant. In the carrying out of his happy con- 
ception Cervantes rvas doubtless careless of his own main 
purpose, so that this burlesque of romance has become a 
real picture of life — this caricature of chivalry the truest 
chivalric model — this life of a fool tho wisest of books. 

'Phe fame acquired by the publication of the first part ot 
Bon Quixote does not appear to have contributed mate- 
rially to the improvement of the author’s fortunes. In 1 605 
he was still living at Valladolid, where, with his usual ill- 
luck, ho was involved in a painful incident which brought 
him once more, though perfectly innocent, into collision 
with tho authorities. A young nobleman of the court, 
being wounded in a street brawl, was carried into the house 
where Cervantes lodged to be tended, and died there of 
his hurts. Cervantes and his family, with the other 
inmates of tho house, wore cast into prison, according to 
tho rough process of Spanish law, until they could be 
examined before the alcalde. ' Erom the depositions of the 
witnesses, which are extant, wo learn that at this time 
Cervantes’s household consisted of his wife, his natural 
daughter Isabel, over 20 years old, his widowed sister 
Andrea, with her daughter Constanza, and another sister, 
Magdalena, with ono female servmnt; and that he made 
his living by writing and general agency. In May of this 
year there arrived at Madrid the earl of Huntingdon with 
a retinue of 600 persons from England, bearing a message 
of congratulation to the king on the birth of his heir, after- 
wards Philip IV., on which occasion were given a senes oi. 
magnificent entertainments. On the strength of an allu- 
sion in a satirical sonnet by Gongara, a narrative of the 
festivities, published in 1605 and still extant, has been attri- 
buted to Cervantes, but it bears no marks of his style, and it 
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been printed, either in the original or in translation, thns ’ 
realizing the author’s prediction that there would be no 
nation or language to which his book would not be carried. 
According to the interesting story told by the archbishop 
of Toledo’s secretary, in his approbation appended to the 
second part, dated February 1615, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, when they visited. Madrid, made it their first business 
to enquire after the author of Doii Quixote, To a party 
of French gentlemen, members of the suite of the ambas- 
sador, the Due de Mayenne, who were anxious to learn of I 
the condition and mode of life of the celebrated writer, 
the secretary of the archbishop was obliged to respond 
that “ he who had made all the world rich was poor and 
infirm, though a soldier and a gentleman.” The man who 
was the delight of his age and destined to be the chief glory 
of his country was indeed still in great misery, depending 
on alms for his subsistence, and now in his sixty-ninth 
year stricken by a mortal disease. In the dedication of 
his second part of Don Quixote to the Count de Demos, 
Cervantes speaks of his broken health and aiDproaching end, 
still with unabated courage and cheerfulness. His last 
work, not published till after his death, was Pericles and 
Sigisnmnda, a romance of love and adventure after the 
model of Heliodorus, on which he bestowed great pains 
and singular affection, declaring that it would be either the 
best or the worst of his books. The dedication to the 
Count de Demos is written with an astonishing gaiety and 
spirit, though it announces that the author had yesterday 
received extreme unction, and had “ one foot in the stir- 
rups,” waiting for a summons. About this time must have 
occurred that adventure, which is so pleasantly told in the 
prologue, of the meeting with the student near Toledo, 
when our author, in a grievous state from dropsy, was re- 
turning from a visit to his wife’s family at Esquivias, at 
the close of which he wrote; — “And so farewell, humours; 
farewell, my gay friends, for I feel myself dying, and have 
no desire but soon to see you happy in the other world.” 
On the 4th of April he entered the order of the Franciscan 
Friars, whose habit, following the fashion of the period, he 
had assumed three years before, and on the 23d of that 
month he ended, in all serenity and cheerfrdness, his life 
of many troubles. In the same year, and nominally on 
the same day, though really ten days later, allowance 
being made for the difference of calendars, died William 
Shakespeare in England. Cervantes’s body was buiied 
humbly at the expense of his religious order in the convent 
of the Trinitarian Nuns in the Calle de Humilladero, of 
which community his daughter Isabel was a professed 
member. In 1633 the nuns moved to a new site in' the 
Calle de Cantarrenas, and having exhumed and brought 
away their dead with them, the bones of Cervantes were 
mingled with others in a common ossuary, so that Spain, 
who had shown herself so careless of him in life, has lost 
all trace of him in death. So closes a record as glorious 
and as calamitous as any in literary history, of one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, whom the -world knew not — 
of the best of all Spaniards, the very, type and perfect 
embodiment of the highest Castilian nature, whom his 
country starved and who has made her immortal. 

The language of eulogy has been exhausted over that 
work of Miguel de Cervantes which for two hundred and 
fifty years has been the delight of mankind in a degree such 
as no other book has ever approached. There is nothing 
to add to the tribute which the critics of all countries have 
joined in paying to the wisest, tenderest,,and deepest of 
humourists. 

The popularity of Don Quixote is best attested by the extraordi- 
nary number of editions and translations -which have appeared in 
all languages. According to a computation made by Don Lope de 
Fabra, in his appendix to the Barcelona fac-simUe of the first edition, 
there were pubhshed, up to 1S74, 278 editions of Don Quixote, of 


which 87 appeared in Spain, and 191 in other countries Of tiie-^ 
136 are in the original. Wanslations have appeared in EnclW, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Danish, and indeed in ewrv 
European tongue, including Turkish. England, who of all foreim 
naUous has ever been foremost in recognizing the genius of Cer 
vahtes, is entitled to the honour of having produced the first critical 
edition of the Spanish text, which is that of Dr John Bowie nub 
lished at Salisbury in 1781. This has served as the basis of all the 
subsequent. Spanish editions; for although the Royal Acadeniv 
anticipated, Bowie by a year in its magnificent edition printed bv 
Ibarra, it was a knowledge of the.Englishman’s design, and to some 
extent of 'his labours, which prompted that undertaking.- The 
other most important eritical editions in, Spanish are that of Pel- 
licer, publLshed in 1797, who has borrowed largely, and not with 
due acknowledgment, from Bowie ; that of Clemenein, in 1833-39 
with a very elaborate commentary, displaying much industry aud 
learning but little taste or sympathy, and sadly lacking in reverence 
for the author ; aud that in the complete edition of Cervantes’s works 
printed at Argamasilla in 1801, under the editorship of Don Eugenio 
de Hartzenbusch and Don Cayetano Alberto de Resell,— superb in 
type aud paper, but otherwise of little value, with a text disfigured 
by wanton emendations. The principal English translations are— 
the first, by Thomas Shelton, which is also the earliest version of 
Don Quixote in any foreign language, published in 1612-20, vigor- 
ous, and of a spirit akin to the original, but rude and incorrect ; 
that of llotteux, absurdly over-praised by Lockhart, which is notldng 
more than a loose paraphrase of Cervantes’s text, in a style con- 
sciously comic and therefore of all the most unhappy for Don Quixote; 
that of Jarvis, which, with some trifling revisions, is the current 
accepted version — correct and careful, but dull, commonplace, and 
destitute of humour ; and that of Smollett, wliich is the worst of 
all, being apiece of hack-work done for the booksellers., without 
knowledge of Spanish, or even such an insight into his author’s 
meaning as his kindred genius should have suggested. By far the 
best life of Cervantes is that by Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
published in Madrid in 1819. ' (H. E. W.) 


CERVIA, an episcopal town of, Italy, with a port on 
the Adriatic, in the district of Ravenna, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the city of that name. In the vicinity are the extensive 
salt-works of Valle di Cervia. Population about 5700. 

CESARI, Giuseppe, called II Cavaliere d’Arpino (being 
born in or about 1568 at Arpino, and created a “ Cava- 
liere di Cristo” by Pope Clement VIII.), also named 
II Giuseppino, an Italian painter, much encouraged at 
Rome and munificently rewarded. Cesari is stigmatized 
by Danzi as not less the corrupter of taste in painting than 
Marino was in poetry j indeed, another of the nieknames 
of Cesari is “ II Marino de’ Pittori” (the pictorial Slarino). 
There was spirit in Cesari’s heads of men and horses, and 
his frescoes in the Capitol (story of Romulus aud Remus, 
lire.), which occupied him at intervals during forty years, 
are well coloured ; but he drew the human form ill. His 
perspective is faulty, his extremities monotonous,, and his 
chiaroscuro defective. He diedin 1640, at the age of seventy- 
two, or perhaps of eighty, at Rome. Cesari ranks as the head 
'of the “ Idealists” of his period, as opposed to the “ Natural- 
ists,” of whom Michaelangelo'da Caravagio was the leading 
champion, — the so-called “ idealism” consisting more in 
reckless facility, and disregard of the common facts and 
common-sense of nature, than in anything to -ivhich so 
lofty a name could be properly accorded. He was a man 
of touchy and irascible ^character, and rose from penury 
to the height of opulence. ‘ 

CESAROTTI, Melchioee (1730-1808),_ an Itahatr . 
poet, born at Padua in 1730, of a noble but impovenshe 
family. At the university of his native place his literary 
progress procured for him at a very early ago the chair o 
rhetoric, and in 1768 the professorship of Greek an 
Hebrew. • On the invasion of Italy by the French, c 
gave his pen to their cause, received a pension, and was 
made knight of the iron crown by Napoleon H, to whom, 
in consequence, he addressed a bombastic and extrava 
gantly flattering poem called Protiea. Cesarotti is es 
known as the translator of Homer and Ossian. uc 
praise cannot be given to liis version of the tor 
has not scrupled to add, omit, and modernize. 
which he held to be the finest of poems, he has, on 
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other hand, considerably improved in translation ; and the 
appearance of his version attracted much attention in Italy 
and France, and raised up many imitators of the Ossianic 
style, Cesarotti also produced a number of works in prose, 
including a Course of Go-eek Literature, , and essays On the 
Origin and Progress of the Poetic Art, On the sources of the 
Pleasure derived from Tragedy, On the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, and On the Philosophy of Taste, the last being a 
defence of his own great eccentricities in criticism. His 
style is forcible but full of Gallicisms, and he is too fond 
of novelty both in expression and matter. A complete 
edition of his works, in 42 vols. 8vo, began to appear at 
Pisa in 1800, and was completed in 1813 after his death." 
See Memoirs by Barbieri (Padua, 1810). 

CESENA (Lat. Occsena, or Gcesenia), an episcopal city 
of Emilia, in the province of Forli, a station on the railroad 
between Bologna and Ancona, gives its name to a “ cir- 
condario” and to two subdivisions or “mandamenti” of the 
same. Population of circondario in 1862, 77,489. A 
very fertile region, it makes good white wine of some 
reputation, rears silk-worms to some extent, and has some 
sulphur mines, lignite, and specially good brick clay ; but 
its principal source of wealth is its hemp, deemed the best 
in the north of Italy. The city (15 miles E. of Forli, 25 
N. of Rimini, 17^- S. of Ravenna) has 7777 inhabitants, 
and lies where the Apennine melts into the plain, at the 
foot of the Monte Garampo, on which once stood the 
ancient cathedral, replaced by another of debased Gothic 
architecture, built in the 15th century, in which are some 
works of Donatello. On the hill above the city are also 
the imposing ruins of the castle, believed to have been 
built by the Emperor Frederick.il. The famous sanctuary 
of Madonna del Monte, with its church by Braraante, is 
also a prominent object in the landscape. The town, 
irregularly but well built, and divided by the little river 
Cesola, has several interesting buildings. The town hall is 
of good .medimval architecture, and possesses a very fine 
Francia, a Bassoferrato, and some other interesting pictures. 
Cesena has a large and handsome theatre, some fine palaces 
of the provincial noble families, and a cemetery of which 
it is specially proud, — one of the handsomest and best 
ordered in Italy The little city has an interesting history 
of its own, full of eventful changes. It fell in the 4th 
century under the tyranny of the Malatesta family, one of 
the worst races of the Italian medimval tyrants. But it 
was perpetually rebelling, and occasionally recovering its 
liberty and autonomy. Dante, in the 27th canto of the 
Inferno, characterizes Cesena as living' midway between 
tyranny and freedom, even as she is placed physically 
between the mountains and the plain. - In 1859 Cesena 
was among the first of the cities of the Romagna which 
threw off the Papal yoke, 

CESPEDES (in Italian Cedaspb), Pablo de (1538- 
1608), was born at Cordova, and was educated at Alcalil 
do Plenares, where he studied theology and Oriental 
languages. On leaving the university, he went to Borne, 
where he became the pupil and friend of Federigo Zucchero, 
under whose direction he studied particularly the works of 
Raphael and of Michelangelo. ' In 1560, while yet in Rome, 
proceedings were taken against him by the Inquisition at 
Valladolid on account of a letter which, found among tho 
papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written by 
Cespedes during the preceding year, and in which he had 
spoken with great freedom against the holy office and the, 
inquisitor-general, Fernando de Valdds. Cespedes remained 
in Rome at this critical moment, and from which city he 
appears rightly to have treated this matter of the prose- 
cution with derision. It is not known how he contrived to 
bring tho proceedings to an end; he returned, however, to 
Spain a little before 1577, and in that year was installed 
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in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, he resided tiU 
his' death. 

A distinguished poet, a' remarkable painter, eminent also 
as an architect and sculptor, Pablo de Cespedes has been 
called the most savant of Spanish artists. According to his 
friend Francisco Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted 
for the preservation of all of Cespedes’s verse that is extant, 
the school of Seville owes to him its introduction to the 
practice of chiaroscuro. He was a bold and correct draughts- 
man, a skilful anatomist, a master of colour and composition ; 
and the influence he exerted to tho advantage of early 
Spanish art was considerable. Cristobal de Vera, Juan do 
Penalosa, and Zambrano were among his pupils. His best 
picture is a Last Supper at Cordova ; but there are good 
examples of his work at Seville and at Madrid. 

Cespedes was author of several opuscules in prose on 
subjects connected with his profession. Of his poem on 
The Art of Painting enough was preserved by Pacheco to 
enable us to form an opinion of the whole. It is esteemed 
the best didactic verse in Spanish ; Marchena and Castro 
compare it, not disadvantageously, with the Georgies. It 
is written in strong and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didactic verse. It contains 
a glowing enlogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent 
advice to young painters, insisting particularly on hard 
work and on the study of nature. The few fragments 
yet remaining, amounting in all to some six hundred lines, 
were first printed by Pacheco in his treatise Bel Arte de 
la Pintura, in 1649. 

CETACEA (from the Greek word k^tos, a whale) is tho ' 
name employed by zoologists to characterize the important 
order of Mammals which contains the whales and dolphins. 
These mammals are aquatic in their habits, and posssess a 
fish-like form. They differ from fishes in breathing by 
lungs and not by gills, in being viviparous and not 
oviparous, and in suckling their young with a pair of 
milk-secreting glands or mammee. This order was formerly 
divided* into two groups the herbivorous cetacea and tho 
carnivorous cetacea. By modern zoologists the herbivorous 
cetacea, which include the animals called dugong, manatee, 
and rytina, are not regarded as whales, but are referred to 
a distinct order named Sirenia. The order Cetacea, there- 
fore, in its present acceptation is limited to the toothed 
whales or Odontoceti and the whalebone whales or 
Mystacoceti. For the organization, classification, and dis- 
tributioil of these animals, see Mammalia. 

CETINA, Gutieeee de, soldier and poet, was born at 
Seville during the earlier years of the 16th century. 
Choosing the career of arms as a means of obtaining tho 
preferment he needed, he served several campaigns in 
Italy, fought at the leaguer of Tunis (1535) against 
Barbarossa, and continued in the practice of his profession 
for some years in Flanders, under Ferdinand of Austria. 

The death of the prince of Ascoli, his patron aud protector, 
whom he mourned in a fine elegiac sonnet, and his own 
continued poverty, would seem to have disgusted him with 
the trade of war. He returned to Seville, departing thence 
soon afterwards for Mexico, where he had a brother high 
in office. Ho more is known of him, saving that he came 
back again to the city of his birth, iiud that he died there, 
it is supposed about 1560. An enthusiast in art, the 
friend of Boscan and Garcilaso, of Hurtado de Mendoza and 
Jeronimo de Urrea, Gutierro de Cetina, as may natura.lly 
be inferred, followed in the wake of these poets, renouncing 
the old Castilian creed, aud preaching the new evangel of 
Petrarch. His poems, which were not published till long 
after his death, consist of sonnets, canzoni, ejiistles in terza 
rima, and madrigals, and are remarkable for elegance and 
simplicity of form, and for grace and tenderness of thought 
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and feeling. Their author has been often confounded with 
Doctor Gutierre de Cetina, who was vicar of ^Madrid. 
See Eivadaneyra’s Biblioteca, voL xxxiL 

CETTE, a fortified seaport in the department of Herault, 
in 43’ 23' 48" E’. laK and 3’ 42' IS'-'E. long., and 15 miles 
S.W. of Montpellier. After Marseilles it is the principal 
commercial port on the' south coast of Eranee. It occupies 
the focSt and slops of a hill, the ancient 2fons Setiits, 
situated on a tongue of land that lies between the Medi- 
terranean and the Lagoon of 'Ihau. The town is well 
built, and has numerous factories, glass-works, shipbuilding 
yards, a custom-house, a school of navigation, a communal 
college, a botanic garden, museums, a libraiy, and a theatre. 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The harbour is 
capable of accommodating 400 sea-going vessels, and is safe 
in aU weathers. The left of the two moles which form it 
runs E.N.E. for a distance of about 630 yards into the. 
sea, and is then continued in a breakwater, which extends 
across the entrance. At the end of this mole are the fort 
of St Louis and the lighthouse. Opposite to them, on the 
other side of the harbour, is the fort of St Pierre, which, 
with the citadel, completes the defences of Cette. The 
town is connected with Lyons by the Canals des Etangs 
and de Beaucalre and the Pthone, and with Bordeaux by 
the Canal du Midi ; railways communicate with Toulouse 
and Montpellier, and steamers with the Mediterranean 
ports. The shipping trade of Cette is very considerable. 
Its imports, are colonial produce, wool and cotton, hides, 
cork, brandy and wine for manufacture, iron and lead ores, 
stave-s from the Adriatic, asphalt, fruits, sulphur, wheat, 
oats, maize, barley, timber, and coal. In 1873 the 
port was visited by 63 British ships, of total tonnage 
17,409, mostly laden with pitch for manufacture into 
patent fuel at the coal mines N. of Nimes. The greater 
number of these sliips left Cette in ballast. The exports 
are wines, brandy, liqueurs, argol, verdigris, corks, salt, 
oil, dried fruits and fish, meal, cloth, and woollen 
stufis. The sum total of imports and exports in 1870 
was about 460,000 tons. In the same year 2075 ships 
entered, and 21 OS left the port. There are upwards of 
40 sailing-vessels belonging to the port, of from 60 to 
300 tons burden. A large number of small craft are 
employed in the sardine, cod, and oyster fisheries on the 
coast. There are factories for the manufacture of syrups, 
grape-sugar, corlra, soaps, and chemicals, which with the 
docks, the extensive salt-works in the neighbourhood, and 
the establishments for the making, from French and Spanish 
wine and brandy, of claret, sherry, port, champagne, Ac., 
give employment to thousands. 'The tovm was founded in 
1666 by Louis XR’’. Population in 1372, 25,181. 

CETTLXJE, Cetexjx, Zeiixji:, Cettigxo, or Cettix, 
the capital of the principality of Montenegro, is situated 
on the left of a small river in a narrow plain deeply sunk 
in the heart of the mountains, at a height of 2470 feet 
above the sea. It consists of two streets of whitewashed 
stone houses, and, according to Mr Tozer, has very much 
the appearance of a Dartmoor village. The principal 
bnildings are the monastery and the palace. ”1116 former 
was founded in 1478, but has been frequently burned and 
restored. It is surrounded with walls, and now contains a 
prison, a school, a library, a printing establishment, and 
the residences of the archimandrite and the bishop. The 
chapel is held in great veneration as the burial-place of the 
sainted Peter I. and Danilo. The palace is a comparatively 
simple building of two stories, composing two sides of 
a court, which is completed by high wads. The town 
owes its origin to Ivan the Black, who was obliged, in the 
end of the 15th century, to withdraw from Jabliak, the 
former capital, situated to the north of Lake Scodra. The 
town has frequently been taken and ravaged by the Turke^ 
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but has seldom continued for any lepgth of time in their 
possession. Population about 700. 

CEUTA, or (in the local Moorish form) Sebta a town 
and fortress belonging to Spain on the coast of Marocco on 
a peninsula opposite Gibraltar, in 35’ 54' X. lat., 5^ IS'Hv 
long. It derives its name from its seven hills, the most 
important of which, the Monte del Hacho (the ancient 
Alyla, one of the pilhirs of Hercules), has a considerable 
elevation. The town is well built, and is chiefly important 
as a military and convict station. ' It contains a cathedral 
the bishop of which is suffragaii to the archbishop of 
Seville, several religious -houses, and a hospital. It has 
a small harbour, and imports provisions and military stores 
from Spain. Ceuta occupfies the site of the Bomau colony 
of Ad SepUm Fmtres. In 618 the town, whleli had been 
refcrtified by Justinian, fell into the hands of the West 
Goths ; and in the 8th century it was the seat of that 
Count Julian whose name is inseparably connected with 
the Saracenic conquest of Spain. Under the Arabic govern- 
ment it was an industrial city, and it is said to have 
been the first place in YyTstern Europe where a paper 
manufactory was established. It was taken from the Mooia 
by John L, king of Portugal, in 1415, and passed into the 
hands of the Spaniards on' the subjugation of Portugal by 
Philip II. in 1580. It has been several times unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Moors — from 1694 to 1727 byMulai 
Ismail, and in 1732 by Bipperda. In 1810 it was held by 
the English under Fraser. In 1860 the Spanish territory 
around the town was extended by force of arms. Popula- 
tion about 7000. 

CEVA, the ancient Cebu, ato'^vnof Italy, in the province 
of Cuneo and 11 miles east of Mondovi, at the confluence 
of the Cevetta with the-Tanaro. It was formerly fortified; 
and the rock, at the foot of which the town lies, was 
surmounted by a citadel It has iron-works and silk- 
factories, and carries on a considerable trade in its cheese, 
which- was famous even in the time of the Eomans. In 
the Middle Ages it was the centre of a separate marquisate, 
and during the 16th and 17th centuries it was several times 
captured by the French and the Spanbrds. In 1796 it 
was taken by Augereau, and in 1800, after having with- 
stood the siege of the previous year, it again fell into the 
hands of the French. The conquerors destroyed the castle, 
which had served as a state prison. . Population, 4730. 

CEVEXXES, a mountain chain in the south of France, • 
dividing the valleys of the Lower Saone and Ehone from 
those of the Loire and the Garonne. On the X. the 
Cayennes are a continuation of the Lyonnais mountains ; 
and they end on the S. at the Canal du Midi, which 
sepjarates them from the Pyrenees. They are divided into 
two parts, — the south consisting of the Montagues Noires 
(in Aude and Herault), the Espinouses (in Tarn, Aveyron, 
and Herault), the Garrigues (in Aveyron and Gard), and the 
C'evennes propter or Lozere or Gevaudan (in Lozere) and 
the north consisting' of the Yivarais (in .^deche); Some- 
times there are also included in the name the Lyonnais (in 
Ehone) and the Charolais (in Saone-et-Loire). 'The average 
height is 3000 to 4000 feet ; and the highest peaks are 
Mount Mezenc (in Ardeche), 5788 feet, and Motmt 
Lozere, 4880. The principal rivers which take their rise 
in these mountains are the Loire, the Allier, the Lot, and 
the Tam. The mountains consist of limestone, greywacke, 
and granite; and beds of trachyte and lava give evidence 
of former volcanic action.- In the Cdvennes are found 
iron, coal, lead, silver, copper, antimony, marble^ _ an 
porphyry. The lower slops are well cultivated ; higher 
up good pasturage is found ; vihile the summits me 
generally covered with forests of chestnut and pma ^ n 
C4vsnnes are famous as the retreats of the Albigenses, 
Waldenses, and Camisards. 
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C EYLON, an island in the Indian' Ocean, separated on 
the N.W. from continental India by the Gulf of 
Manaar. It lies between 5” 55' and 9° 51' N. lat., and 
between 79 41' 40’ and 81° 54’ 50" E. long. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 271 miles; its greatest width 



is 1 37 miles ; and its area, including that of its dependent 
islands, amounts to 25,742 miles, or about one-sixth 
smaller than Ireland, In its general outline the island 
resembles a cone, the apex of which points towards the 
north. 

The Coast. — 'I'he coast is beset on the N. W. with number- 
less sandbanks, rocks, and shoals, and may bo said to bo 
almost connected withindia by the island of Ilarai.sserarn and 
Adam’s Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
across the gulf at its narrowest point. Between the island 
and the opposite coast there exist two open channels of 
varying depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. 
One of these, the Jlannar Passage, is only navigable by 
very small craft. The other, called the Paumben Pa.ssage, 
lying between Ilamisseram and the mainland,' has been 
deepened at considerable outlay, and is now used by vessels 
drawing ten feet of water, in passing from the ilalabar to 
the Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in 
doing so to make the circuit of the island, 'i'he west and 
south coasts, which are -uniformly low, are fringed their 
entire length by cocoa-nut trees, which grow to the water's 
edge in great luxuriance, and give to the island a most 
pheturesque appearance. Along these shores there are 
numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some of which 
are available as harbours for small native craft. Tho east 
coast from Point de Galle to Trincomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the 
other, and being at the same time of a bold precipitous 
character. 'The largest ships may .freely approach this 


Side of the island, provided they take care to avoid a few 
dangerous rocks, whose localities are, however, well known 
to navigators. 

Seen from a distance at sea, this “utmost Indian isle” 
of the old geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance. 
Ihe remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the 
most prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges 
of the interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst 
an assemblage of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark 
for the weary navigator, when as yet the Colombo light- 
house is hidden from sight amidst the green groves of 
palms that seem to be springing from the waters of the 
ocean. 

The low coast-line of country encircles the mountain- 
pne of the interior on the east, south, and west, form- 
ing a belt whieh extends inland to a varying distance of 
from 30 to 80 miles; but on the north the whole breadth 
of the island from Kalpitiya to Batticaloa is an almost 
unbroken plain, containing magnificent forests of great 
extent. 

Mountains . — The mountain zone is towards the south of 
the island, and covers an area of about 4212 miles. The up- 
lifting force seems to have been exerted from south-west to 
north-east, and although there is much confusion in many of 
the intersecting ridges, and spurs of great size and extent 
are' sent off in many directions, the lower ranges mani- 
fest a remarkable tendency to run in parallel ridges in 
a direction from south-east to north-west. Towards the 
north the off-sets of the mountain system radiate to short 
distances and speedily sink to the level of the plain. 
Detached, hills are rare ; the most celebrated of these are 
^lihintale, which overlooks the sacred city of Anuradha- 
pura, and Sigiri. The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remark- 
able a feature in the table-land of the Deccan, — which, 
starting abruptly from the plain, -with scarped and perpen- 
I dicular side.s, are frequently converted into strongholds 
accessible only by precipitous pathways or by steps hewn 
in the solid rock. 

Eor a long period Adam’s Peak was supposed to be the 
highe.st mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it 
only 7352 feet above the sea-level. This elevation is chiefly 
remarkable as the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the 
East, 'i’he hollow in the lofty rock that crowns the 
summit is said by the Brahmans to be the footstep of 
Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the Mahometans 
of Adam, whilst the Portugriese Christians were divided 
betv/een the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace queen of Ethiopia. The footstep is 
covered by a handsome roof, and is guarded by the priests 
of a rich monastery half way up the mountain, who main- 
tain a shrine on the summit of the peak, 'ihe highest 
mountains in Ceylon are Piduru 'Palagala, 8295 feet in 
altitude; Kirigalpota, 7836 feet; and 'I'otapelakanda, 7746 
feet. 

'Phe summits of the highest ridges are clothed with ver- 
dure, and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which 
intersect them in every direction, the slopes were till 
within the last fev/ year’s covered '^vith forests of gigantic 
and valuable trees, which have now disapjieared under the 
axe of the planter, who has felled and burnt the 
on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 450(> 
feet, and converted the hill sides into highly-cultivated 
coffee estates. 'I’he plain of Nuwara Eliya, the sanatorium 
of the island, is at an elevation of 6200 feet and possesses 
many of the attributes of an alpine country. The climate 
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of the Horton plains, at an elevation of 7000 feet, is stDl 
finer than that of jSTuwara Eliya, but they are difficult of 
access, and are but little known to Europeans. The town 
of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital of 
the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 feet 
above sea-level. 

Rivers . — The island, though completely within the influ- 
ence of oceanic evaporation, and possessing an elevated table-^ 
land of considerable extent, doesnotboastof anyrivers ofgreat 
volume. The rains which usher in each monsoon or change 
■ of season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the 
streams to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these 
cease the water-courses fall back to their original state, 
and there are but few of the rivers which cannot be passed 
on horseback. “ In the plains there are comparatively few 
rivulets or running streams j the rivers there flow in 
almost solitary lines to the sea; and the beds of their 
minor affluents serve only to conduct to them the torrents 
which descend at the change of each monsoon, their 
channels at other times being exhausted and dry. But in 
their course through the hills and the broken ground at 
their base they are supplied by numerous feeders, which 
convey to them the frequent showers that fall in these high 
altitudes. Hence their tracks are through some of the 
noblest scenery in the world; rushing through ravines and 
glens, and falling over precipitous rocks in the depths of 
wooded valleys, they exhibit a succession of rapids, cataracts, 
and torrents, unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. On 
reaching the plains, the boldness of their march and the 
graceful outline of their sweep are indicative of the little 
obstruction opposed by the sandy and porous soil through 
which they flow. Throughout their entire course dense 
forests shade their banks.” The most important of the 
Ceylon rivers is the Mahaveli-ganga, which has its source 
in the Pidurutalagala mountain, whence it takes a tor- 
tuous course through the Kotmale valley to Pasbage, 
where it is joined by a smaller branch issuing from the 
base of Adam’s Peak; it then passes through the village 
of Peradeniya, where it is crossed by the railway bridge, 
and by a beautiful bridge, of a single span of 205 feet, 
constructed of satin wood, on the American or wedge 
principle. Thence it winds to the west and north of 
Kandy, and after an easterly descent of nearly 1 000 feet 
between Kandy and Bintenne, sweeps suddenly to the 
north, and takes its course through the wild and open 
country, separating into two branches, — the smaller of 
which, the Verukal, enters the sea about 25 miles south of 
Trincomalee, while the larger, retaining its original name, 
falls into the great bay of Kottiar, near the noble harbour of 
Trincomalee, .after a course of nearly 200 miles. In flood- 
time it rises 25 or 30 feet, but for the greater part of the 
year it is fordable in many places. It is seldom wider 
than the Thames at Richmond, and is generally of much 
less width. Surveys have shown that, at some outlay, this 
river might be made navigable for a distance of 80 or 90 
miles from the sea. The upper half of its course is through 
a rocky and precipitous country, but the lower half is 
through a fine open region, well watered throughout the 
whole of .the year, and only requiring capital and labour to 
convert it into the garden of Ceylon, which it once doubt- 
less was. The remains of stupendous dams and canals 
bear witness to the importance which the ancient rulers 
of Ceylon attached to chis jjortion of their possessions. 
The Kelani-ganga rises at the base of Adam’s Peak, whence, 
running first north and then almost due west to Ruwanwella, 
it takes its way more southerly to Colombo, on the northern 
outskirt of which it’falls into the sea across a wide sand- 
bank. It is navigable for about 40 miles by flat-bottomed 
boats. The Kalu-ganga and the Walawe-ganga (or Wal- 
oya) flow from the eastern base of Adam’s Peak through 
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the district of Sabaragamuwa to the sea, the former south; 
westerly, the latter south-easterly. Both are navigable by 
country boats for some distance, — the Kalu-ganga for up- 
wards of 50 miles, from above Eatnapura to the sea at 
Kalutara, whence a canal connects it ivith 'Colombo. 'Ihe 
Walawe ganga falls into the sea 8 miles to the west of 
Hambantota. The Mahaoya falls into the sea, after a 
westerly course of about 70 miles, to the north of Negombo. 
The other rivers, except during the heavy rains, are of no 
great size, and none of them are navigable. 

Lakes and Canals . — There are, in Ceylon some lakes 
of considerable extent and of great beauty. Those of 
Colombo, Bolgoda, and Negombo are of natural formation; 
those which have been formed by human labour will be 
noticed below in connection with irrigation. The rivers, as 
already explained, descend rapidly from the hills, and sweep 
along in their rapid course large quantities of earthy matter; 
at their junction with the ocean they are met “transversely 
by the gulf-streams, and the sand and soil with which they 
are laden, instead of being canned out to sea, are heaped up 
in bars along the shores, and then, augmented by shnilar 
deposits held in suspension by the currents, soon extend to 
north and south, and force the rivers to flow behind them 
in search of a new outlet.” At the mouths of the rivers, 
the bars thus created generally follow the direction of the 
current, and long embankments are gradually raised, behind 
which the rivers flow for considerable distances before enter- 
ing the sea. Occasionally the embouchures become closed 
by the accumulations without, and the rivers, swollen by 
the rains, force new openings for themselves, and leave 
their ancient channels converted into lakes. ' Thus have 
been formed the lakes of Colombo and Negombo on the 
west coast, the harbour of Batticaloa on the east, and the 
long low embankments of sand on both coasts. These 
embankments, known by the local name of “Gobbs,” and 
often from one to three miles in breadth, are covered with 
thriving cocoa-nut plantations. 

The Dutch whilst in possession of Ceylon did much to 
improve its water communication, and connected the 
natural channels formed by these embankments by con- 
structing artificial canals, so as to jrrovide unbroken water 
communication between Kalpitiya, on the N.W. coast, and 
Negombo ; this line has been extended from Negombo to 
Colombo, and on to the south as far as Kalutara. 

Harbours . — ^The magnificent basin of Trincomalee, sit- 
uated on the east coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed 
in extent, security, and beauty by any haven in the world. 
The Admiralty has a dockyard here, and it is the principal 
naval station in the Indian Seas; but it is far removed 
from the productive districts^ the population is small and 
scattered, and vessels have to resort to the rocky and 
dangerous harbour of Point de Galle at the south, or to the 
open roadstead of Colombo on the west. Something has 
been done by blasting to improve Galle harbour, but it 
is small, and its entrance is narrow and difficult ; it is also 
somewhat remote from the most productive districts, and 
the Colonial Government has decided on making a break- 
water at Colombo in preference to improving Galle har- 
bour. . The anchorage at Colombo is good, and it is antici- 
pated that the new works will render it a secure harbour 
at all times of the year. 

Seasons, Climate, c&c. — The seasons in Ceylon difl’er verj" 
slightly from those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian 
peninsula. The two distinctive monsoons of the year are 
called, from the winds which accompany them, the south- 
west and the north-east. The former is very regular in its 
approach, and may be looked for along the S.W. coast be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of May; the latter reaches the 
N.E. coast between the end of October and the middle of 
November. There is a striking contrast in the influence 
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which the south-wcHt inoiiBoon cxcrtii on the one Hide 
of the islnnd and on the other. The clouda are driven 
against the lofty mountains that overhang the wester/i and 
soutliern coaiits, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers, Jiut the rains do not reach the op- 
posite side of the island: whilst the south-west is deluged, 
the east and north are sonietinies .exhausted with dryrics,s j 
and it not unfretpiently haj)pens that difl’erent sides of the 
same mountain present at the same moment the opposite 
extremes of drought and moisture. The inlluenco of the 


north-east monsoon is more general. The mountains which 
face the north-east are lower and more remote from the sea 
than those on the south-west ; the clouds are carried further 
inland, and it rains simultaneously on both sides of the 
i.sland. Owing to the ellbrls of Lieut,-Col. I'yers, Il.E., the 
surveyor-general of Ceylon, very accurate meteorological 
ohservations have been recorded throughout Ceylon for the 
last few years, and the following table has been compiled 
from the ollicial return of rainfall in Ceylon durim' the 
years 1870-1874 inclusive : — ° 
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Tills talilo shows that throughout Ceylon the greatest (piaiitity 
of rain falls in the last three months of the year, though at high 
elevations and witiiiii the immediate inlluence of the liigliest 
mountains tlio ruiiifall in Juno is very great. At Colombo, on the 
west coast, tlie rainfall is 75'70 inclie.i, and tlie number of rainy days 
is M8 ; at Oalle, at the south-west corner, the rainfall Ls nearly the 
B.'iiiie, vis., 75'3i, but the number of rainy days is 105, At Itatiia- 
jmra, about 05 miles, S, M, of Colombo, and lying immediately under 
Adam’s Peak, the rainfall is 110'20, and the I'ainy days 228, .lalliia 
is at llie extreme north of the island ; I’utlalam lies on a salt lake, 
beliiiid a gobb, clo.'',e to the west co.xst, Anuradhaiiura lies to the 
nortli-east of i’littalani, about 40 miles from tlie low hills at the 
north of the mountain zone, 'rrincomalee is on tlie east co;ist, 
almost due east of Aniiradhaimra, lladvdla, lies to tlie far cast of 
the moiiiitain zone, and, Ihoiigli at a higher elevation tiian Kandy, 
hiei a very small rainfall. The hill-station of Niiwam Kliyii has a 
rainfall of OO'CO, and the coifee district of Kotinale, lying lielow the 
liiglie.st hills, has a rainfall of 1C4'22, ami 182 rainy days, Tlie 
returns for 1874 show that at four stations the rainfall in 24 Jioiirs 
exaiedeil five inches, 'The following table, eoniinled from the 
surveyor-general’s returns, shov/s the temperature: — 


Teiapcraiura of t1i/i Air in 1874. 



Tiio length of the day, owing to the proximity of tho 
island to tho equator, doe.s not vary more tlian an hour at 
any season, 'i’lie mean time of tho rhsing of tJio sun’s 
centre at Colombo on February Ist is C* 23"* a.ji., and of 
its setting O'* 5”' On August 15th its rising is at 

5'* 45"' A..M., and its setting at O'* 7"* It is mid-day in 
Colombo when it is morning in England. Colombo is 
situated in 79“ 50' 45" E. long., and the day hi further 
advanced there than at Grccuwicli by 5'* 1 D"‘ 23“. 

(Jcolcxjy and Minerals . — Ceylon may bo said to Iiavc 
been for ages slowly nsing from the sc.a, as appears from 
tho terrace.s abounding in marine shelhs, which occur in 
situations far above high-water mark, and at some mile.s 
distance from the sea, A gre:it portion of the north of 
tile island may be regarded as tlie joint production of tlie 
coral polypi and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south ; coming 
laden with alluvial matter collected along tlie coast of Coro- 
mandel, and meeting with obstacles south of Point Cali- 
merc, tliey have deposited their burdens on tlie coral reefs 
round Point Pedro; and the.se, rai.sed above the sea-level, 
and covered deeply by sand drifts, have formed the jieiiiu- 
Bula of JaiFiia, and the plains tliat trend westward till they 
unite with tho narrow causeway of Adam’s Bridge, 'riio 
Tertiary rocks are aIino.st unknown, 'The great geological 
feature of tho island is the profusion of gneiss, overlaid 
in many places in the interior by extensive beds of dolo* 
mitic limestone. This formation appears to be of groat 
thickries.s ; and when, as is not often the case, the uiidcr-sur- 
face of the gneiss .series i.s exposed, it i.s invariably found 
resting on granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of 
considerable extent have been frequently met ^vith in the 
gneiss ; whilst in the elevated Jand.s of the interior in^ the 
Gallo distiiets may be seen copiou.s deposits of disint^ 
grated felspar, or kaolin, commonly known as porcelain 
clay. At various elevations tho gnei-ss may be found 
intersected by veins of trap rocks, nplieaved whilst in ^ a 
state of fasion subsequent to the consolidation of tna 
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former. In some localities on the sea-shore these veins 
assume the character of pitch-stone porphyry highly im- 
pregnated mth iron. Hornblende and primitive green- 
stone are found in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak and in 
the Pussellava district. 

Laterite, known in Ceylon as cahooh, a product of disin- 
tegrated gneiss, exists in vast quantities in many parts, 
and is quarried for building purposes. 

As yet no traces of coal have been found, with the 
exception of a little anthracite j but looking to the position 
of the carboniferous deposits of northern India, lying as 
they do on the gneiss formation, it is not impossible that 
similar deposits may be here met with in like positions. 

Specimens of tin, platina, cOpper, and black oxide of 
manganese from the southern province have been placed 
in the museum of the Ceylon Asiatic Society. Quicksilver 
mines existed at one time in the vicinity of Colombo, and 
the Dutch are said to have exported the article to Europe. 
Plumbago is quarried to a great extent, and has fora 
series of years formed a considerable item in the exports 
of the island. In 1850 the shipments of this article 
amounted to 23,823 cwts., in 1860 to 75,000 cwts., and in 
1874 to 150,000 cwts. Iron exists in vast quantities in the 
western, southern, and central provinces, of excellent 
quality, in many places cropping out at the surface in a 
state of great purity. The Sinhalese have been accus- 
tomed to work the ore hito tools and implements from 
the most remote times ; and although the means they 
employ are rude, imperfect, and wasteful in the extreme, 
they nevertheless manufacture articles which are esteemed 
by them far above those imported from Europe, and the 
rudely worked Sinhalese iron is equal in temper to the 
finest Swedish metal. 

Nitre and nitrate of lime are to be met with in many 
caves of the low country, whilst alum and sulphate of 
magnesia are known to exist, though in limited quantities. 
Natural deposits of common salt are found in many parts 
of the maritime provinces. It is also produced by arti- 
ficial means in large quantities under the supervision of 
Government, in whose hands its manufacture and sale 
form a monopoly which yields an annual revenue of con- 
siderable amount. In 1873 the sale of this article yielded 
£80,000. 

In the Sabaragamuwa district precious stones are met 
with in great abundance ; also, though less commonly, in 
the Badulla, Nuwara Eliya, and ilatara districts. The 
most valuable are the ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst, the 
cat’s-eye, and the carbuncle. Emeralds are rarely met with 
in any purity ; but the moon-stone, cinnamon stones, and 
garnets are found in great abundance and variety. 

Soil. — The natural soils of Ceylon are composed of 
quartzose gi’avel, felspathic clay, and sand often of a pure 
white, blended with or overlaid by brown and red loams, re- 
sulting from the decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegra- 
tion of the gneiss and hornblende formations. The w'hole 
of the great northern extremity of the island consists of a 
sandy and calcareous admixture, made to yield productive 
crops of grain, tobacco, cotton, and. vegetables by the care- 
ful industry of the Tamil population, who spare no pains 
in irrigating and manuring their lands. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which 
overlook the Bintenne and Uva countries are extensive 
plains of alluvial soil washed down from the table-lands 
above, where once a teeming population produced large 
quantities of grain. The remains of ancient works of 
irrigation bear testimony to the ' bygone agriculture of 
these extensive regions now covered by swamps or dense 
jungle. 

_ The general character of the soil in the maritime pro- 
vinces to the east, south, and west is sandy. Large tracts 
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of quartzose sand spread along the whole line of sea-coast, 
some of which, of a pure white, and very deficient in 
vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the growth of 
the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts, where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of veget- 
able and mineral loam, the cocoa-nut palm flourishes in 
great luxuriance. This k the case along the entire coast 
hne from Kalpitiya to Point de Galle, and further east- 
ward and northward to Matara, stretching to a distance 
inland varying from 100 yards to 3 miles. From this 
light sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan 
country the land is mainly composed of low hilly undula- 
tions of sandstone and ferruginous clajq incapable of almost 
any cultivation, but intersected in every direction with 
extensive valleys and wide plains of a more generous 
soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of zice. 

The soil of the -central province, although frequently 
containing great quantities of quartzose sand and ferrugi- 
nous clay, is in many of the more elevated districts of a 
fine loamy character. Sand sufficiently vegetable and 
light for rice culture may be seen at all elevations in the 
hill districts ; but the fine chocolate and brown loams 
overlying gneiss or limestone formations, so admirably 
adapted for coffee cultivation, are only to be found on the 
steep sides or along the base of mountain ranges at an 
elevation varying from 2000 to 4000 feet. Such land 
well-timbered contains in its elements the decomposed 
particles of the rocks above, blended with the decayed 
vegetable matter of forests that have for centuries scattered 
beneath them the germs of fertility,' The quantity of 
really rich coft’ee land in these districts is but small as 
compared with the extent of country, — vast tracts of open 
valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow^ tenacious soil 
interspersed with many low ranges of quartz rock. 

Botany. — ^The characteristics of the low-groAving plants of 
Ceylon approach nearly to those of the coasts of southern 
India, The llhizophorem are numerous along the low muddy 
shores of salt lakes and stagnant pools ; and the acacias 
are equally abundant. The list comprises JEyiceras fra- 
graiis, Epithinia malayana, Thespesia popnlnea, Feronia 
elephantum, Salvadora persica' (the true mustard tree of 
Scripture), Eugenia bracteata, Elctodendron Jtoxhurghii, 
Cassia Fistula, Cassia lioxburghii, &c. The herbaceous 
plants of the low country belong mostly to the natural 
orders Comjoositce, Legmninosoe, Rubiucece, Scrophulariacea;, 
and Euphorbiacece. 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascend- 
ing a height of 4000 feet in the central districts, we find 
both herbage and trees assume an altered character. The 
foliage of the latter is larger and deeper coloured, and they 
attain a height unknown in the hot low country. The 
herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, Cyr- 
tandrece, Compositoe, Scitaminece, and Urticacece, The 
dense masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed 
with large open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the 
natives paianas, and of value to them as affording pas- 
turage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 feet, many 
plants are to be met with 23artaking of European form.s, 
yet blended with tropical characteristics. The guelder 
rose, St John’s wort, the Nepenthes distillatoria or pitcher 
plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun-dews,- ladies’ 
mantles, and campanulas thrive by the side of Ilagno- 
liaceae, Rammculacece, Elaocarpece, &c. The most beauti- 
ful flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhodo- 
dendron, which in many instances grows to the height of 
70 feet. It is met with in great abundance in the moist 
plains of the elevated land above Nuwara Eliya, flowering 
abundantly in Jnne and July. There are two distinct 
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Tarieties, one similar to the Nil^ri plant, having its leaves 
broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at 
the loftiest elevations ; it has narrow rounded leaves, 
silvery on the under side, and grows to enormous heights, 
frequently measuring three feet round the stem. At 
these altitudes English flowers, herbs, and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats, 
and barley. English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. 
Grapes are gro^vn successfully in the north of the island. 
The vines were introduced by the Dutch, who overcame 
the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing the roots, 
and thus giving the plants an artificial winter. 

Tiinher . — ^The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met 
with at every altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest moun- 
tain peak. They vary much in their hardiness and dura- 
bility, from the common cashew-nut tree, which when felled 
decays in a month, to the ebony and satinwood, which for 
many years resist the_ attacks of insects and climate. The 
known woods amount to 416 varieties, of which 33 are 
valuable for furniture, and house and shipbuilding, and are 
capable of standing long exposure to weather. The most 
beautiful woods adapted to furniture work are the cala- 
mander, ebony, flowered-satinwood, tamarind, nedun, deU, 
kadomberiya, kitul, cocoa-nut, Ac.; the sack-yielding tree 
(Aidiaris saccidora), for a long time confounded with the 
far-famed upas tree of Java (Antmris toxicaria), grows in 
the Kurunegala district of the island. 

Fcdrns . — ^The Cocos nucijtra, or cocoa-nut palm, is a 
native of the island, and may justly be considered the most 
valuable of its trees. It grows in vast abundance along the 
entire sea-coast of the west and south sides of the island, 
and furnishes almost all that a Sinhalese villager requires. 
Its fruit, when .green, supplies food and drink ; when ripe, 
it yields oik The juice of the unopened flower gives him 
toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit when 
woven makes him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-shells 
form drinking-vessels, spoons, Ac. The plaited leaves serve 
as plates and dishes, and as thatch for his cottage. The 
dried leaves are used as torches, the large leaf-stalks as 
garden fences. The trunk of the tree sawn up is employed 
for every possible purpose, from knife-handles to door- 
posts; hollowed out it forms alike a canoe or coffin. There 
are four kinds of this palm, — the common, the king, the 
dwarf, and the JIaldive, 

The Palmyra and Areca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, the latter in the 
western and central districts. The one is valuable chiefly 
for its timber, of which large quantities are exported to 
the Indian coasts ; the other supplies the betel-nut in 
common use amongst natives of the eastern tropics as a 
masticatory. The e.xport trade in the latter to India and 
eastern ports is very considerable, amounting to £70,000 
a year in value. 

Cinnamon . — Xext in importance to the cocoa-nut palm 
amongst the indigenous products of Ceylon is the cinna- 
mon plant, yielding the well-known spice of t^t name. 

Animals . — Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is the 
elephant, which, though far inferior to those of Africa and 
the Indian continent, is nevertheless of considerable value 
when tamed, on account of its strength, sagacity, and 
docility. They are to be met with in greater or less 
numbers throughout most unfrequented parts of the interior. 
Occasionally they make inroads in herds upon the culti- 
vated grounds and plantation.^, committing great damage. 
In order to protect these lands, and at the same time keep 
up the Government stud of draught elephants, “kraals” 
or traps on a large scale are erected in the forests, into 
which the wild herds are driven ; and once secured, they 
are soon tamed and fit for service. The oxen are of 


smaU size, but hardy, and capable of drawing heavy loads. 
Bufialoes exi.st in great numbers throughout the interior, 
where they are employed in a half-tarne state fur plough- 
ing rice-fields and treading out the com. They feed upon 
any coarse grass, and can therefore be maintained on the 
viflage pasture lands v/here oxen w'ould not find support. 
Of deer, Ceylon possesses the spotted kind {.Ixw maculata), 
the muntjac {Stylocerus muiUjac), a red deer (the Sambur of 
India), popularly called the Ceylon elk {Musa ArisMdis), 
and the small musk {Moschus lueminna). There are five 
species of monkeys, one the small rilawa {Maaicus pileatus), 
and four known in Ceylon by the name of “ waiidaru ” 
{Freshytes ursinus, F. Tliersites, F. cephalopterus, F. Pria- 
rnus), and the small quadramanous animal, the loris {Loris 
gracilis), known as the “ Ceylon sloth,” Of the Cheiroptera 
sixteen species have been identified ; amongst them is the 
musette or flying fox {Pleropus Edwardsii). Of the Carni- 
vora the only one dangerous to man is the small black bear 
{Prochilus lahiatus). The tiger is not known in Ceylon, but 
the true panther {Felis pardus) is common, as is the jackal 
{Canii aureus) and the mongoos or ichneumon {Ilerpesles 
vitticoUis). Eats are numerous, as are the squirrel and the 
porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot {ZIus bandicota), 
wbde the scaly ant-eater {Zlanis penledactyla), locally 
known by the Malay name of pengoh'n, is occasionally 
found. The dugong {Ilalicore dugong) is frequently seen 
on various points of the coast. 

Birds . — Upwards of 320 species of birds have been 
found in Ceylon, and many of them have splendid 
plumage, but in this respect they are surpassed by the 
birds of South America and E^'orthern India. The eagles 
are small and rare, but hawks and owls are numerous ; 
among the latter is a remarkable brown species, the cry 
of which has earned for it the nam.e of the “ devil-bird." 
The esculent swift, which furnishes in its edible nest the 
celebrated Chinese dainty, builds in caves in Ceylon. 
Crows of various species are numerous, and in the wilder 
parts pea-fovd are abundant. There arc also to be men- 
tioned king-fishers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers 
and snatchers, the golden oriole, parroquets, and numerous 
pigeons, of which there are at least a dozen species. The Cey- 
lon jungle-fowl {Callus Lafaytili) is distinct from the Indian 
species. Ceylon is singularly rich in wading and water 
birds. — ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills, and herons being 
frequently seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes line 
the beach in long file.s, and on the deeper waters inland 
are found tc-al and a countless variety of ducks and smaller 
■fowl Of the birds familiar to European sportsmen there 
are partridge, quail, and snipe in abundance, and the wood- 
cock has been seen. 


Reptiles . — Ibe poisonous snakes of Ceylon are riot nume- 
rous. Four species have been enumerated,-— the ticpolonga 
{Dahoia elegans), the cobra di capello {Naja tripudiam), 

the earawilla {'Trigonocephalus hypnale), and iho Irigono- 

cephalus nigromarginatus, which is so rare that it has ^no 

popular name. The largest snake in Ceylon is the “boa, or 

“anaconda” of Eastern story {Python reliculntus)] it is from 
20 to 30 feet in length, and preys on hog-deer and other 
smaller animals. Crocodiles infe.st the rivers and estuane.s, 
and the large fresh-water reservoirs which supply the nce- 
fields ; there are two species {C. liporcatus and C. palus- 
tris). Of lizards the most note-worthy are the iguana, 
several bloodsuckers, the chameleon, and the familiar 
geckoes, which are furnished with pads to each toe, by 
which they are enabled to ascend perpendicuLtr 

adhere to glass and ceilings. m, i r 

Insects.— Instcts exist in great numbers. The leaf and 
stick insects are of great variety and beauty. Ceylon has 
four species of the ant-lion, renowned for the predaccom« 
ingenuity of its larvm; and the white ants or termites, the 
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ravages of which are most destructive, are at once ubiquitous 
and innumerable in every place where the climate is not 
too chilly, or the soil too sandy for them to construct their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls 
and floors, and in a few hours destroy every vegetable 
substance within their reach. Of all the insect pests that 
beset an unseasoned European the most annoying are the 
mosquitoes. Ticks are also an intolerable nuisance ; they 
are exceedingly minute, and burrow under the skin. In 
the lower ranges of ihe hill country land leeches are 
found in tormenting profusion 

Fishes. — Of the fish in ordinary use for the table the 
finest is the seir, a species of scomber (Cybium yuttatum). 
Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet (red and striped), 
soles, and sardines are abundant. Sharks appear on all 
parts of the coast, and the huge saw fish (Pristis antiquoncin) 
infests the eastern coast of rhe island, where it attains a 
length of from 12 to 15 feet. There are also sever.il 
fishes remarkable for the brilliancy of their colouring; e.y., 
the Eed sea perch {Iloloceiitrmi ruhrmi), of the deepest 
scarlet, and the great fire fish (Scorpcena miles), of a brilliant 
red. Some are purple, others yellow, and numbers with 
scales of a lustrous green are called “parrots” by the natives ; 
of these one {Sparus Hardwickii) is called the “flower 
parrot,” from its exquisite colouring — irregular bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow and grey, crossed 
by perpendicular stripes of black. 

Pearl Fishery. — Pearl oysters are found in the Tambala- 
gam bay, near Trincomalee, but the great banks on which 
these oysters are usually found lie near Arippu, off the 
northern part of the west coast of Ceylon, at a distance of 
from 16 to 20 miles from the shore. They extend for 
many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
size and productiveness. A naturalist was recently 
employed by the Government for five years to study the 
habits of the pearl oysters, but no information of any value 
has been obtained. It is, however, generally believed that 
the oyster arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the 
pearl is then of full size and perfect lustre, and that if the 
oyster be not then secured it will shortly die, and the pearl be 
lost It is certain that from some unexplained cause the 
oysters disappear from their known beds for years together. 
The Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, and it failed 
them again for 27 years from 1768 to 1796. The fishery 
was again interrupted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854, and from 1864 to 1873. In 1797 and 1798 
the Government sold the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds 
for .£123,982 and £142,780 respectively. Since that time 
the fishery has been conducted by the Government itself, 
which sells the oysters in heaps of 1000 as they are 
landed from the boats. Under this system, however, 
receipts have not exceeded £87,000 in any year, and have 
fallen as low as £7200, which was the net revenue from the 
fishery of 187 4. The fishery immediately preceding (that of 
1863) yielded a net revenue of £46,000. The small oyster 
found at Tambalagam Ls the Plaeuna placenta ; the pearl- 
oyster of the Arippu banks is the Meleagrina margaritifera. 

History. — The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks 
and Romans under the name of Taprobane, and in later times 
Serendib, Sirinduil, and Zeylan have been employed to 
designate it by writers of the Western and Eastern Worlds. 
Serendib is a corruption of the Sanskrit Sinhaladvipa. 
Like most Oriental countries, Ceylon possesses a great mass 
of antiquarian records, in which the real is so intimately 
and largely blended with the ideal that the student finds 
it difficult to determine tlie respective limits of history 
and fable. The labour's of Tumour have, however, helped 
to dissipate much of what w.as before confused and con- 
tradictory, and in his admirable translation of the “ Maha- 
wanso” wa may trace the true current of Sinhalese history. | 


LON 

Of the first colonization of Ceylon but little is known. 
In the great Hindu epic, the Ramayaua, we have the fable 
of the conquest of a part of Ceylon by the hero Rama and 
his followers, who, as the poem tells, besieged and took the 
capital of its king Rawana. No permanent occupation of 
the country took place at this time, nor until the advent 
in 543 B.C., of Vijaya an Indian prince, who, arriving from 
the mainland with a small band of followers, succeeded in 
establishing himself as sole ruler of the country. To this 
king is attributed the introduction of caste into Ceylon 
an institution which, although far less rigorously observed 
than on the. continent, is still maintained. 

Under him and his successors Ceylon attained a defrea 
of civilization scarcely to be looked for in that remote°age 
of Oriental despotism. The purity of the religious aiid 
moral code, the strict administration of justice, and the 
well-defined and carefully protected rights of the king and 
his many classes of subjects excite our admiration not less 
than our astonishment. It is impossible, however, to 
follow the subsequent current of Sinhalese history through 
its many intricate -windings. It must suffice to say that 
the descendants of Vijaya the conqueror continued to 
hold the reins of government with varied ability and 
unequal success. Some of them were distinguished fortheh 
learning, their military prowess, their benevolence, and the 
length of their reigns. ' Others lived amidst civil dissensions 
and foreign invasions, which not unfrequently cost them 
their lives. The incursions of the Malabars upon their 
territories were not less frequent and fatal than those 
of the Danes in Britain. During a period of four or 
five centuries, these marauders continued to pour their 
bands of armed men into the island ; and so far had the 
country fallen off from its ancient prosperitj'- and strength 
that when, in the year 1505, the Portuguese adventurer 
Almeida landed at Colombo, he found the island divided 
into seven separate kingdoms. 

The first settlement of the Portuguese was effected in 
1517, when Albergaria succeeded in obtaining permission 
from the king of Kotta, whose territories closely adjoined 
Colombo, to erect a small factory on the latter spot for 
purposes of trade. Once established, the new-comers lost 
no opportunity of strengthening their position and extend- 
ing their intercourse with the natives. Stone walls 
quickly took the place of palisades ; the factory became a 
fort ; whilst bristling cannon commanded alike the 
approaches by land and the entrance by sea. Alarmed at 
these unequivocal signs of military possession, the Sin- 
halese kings attempted to expel their new friends from the 
island, in which they were joined by the Moorish and other 
traders opposed to the progress of the Portuguese. But 
their efforts were too late, and proved ineffectual; and 
after a series of unequal and sanguinary conflicts, the 
Europeans found themselves in secure possession of the 
west coast of Ceylon. 

The fanatical zeal and remorseless cruelty of the 
Portuguese were a constant source of dissension with 
the natives; and when, in the year 1602, the Dutch, 
under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east coast and 
sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in the interior 
of the island, every encouragement was held out to them 
with the view of inducing them to aid in expelling the 
Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come of this until 
1638-9, when a Dutch expedition attacked and razed the 
Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following year 
they landed at Negombo, without, however, establishing 
themselves in any strong post. In 1644 Negombo was 
captured and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they 
took Colombo, and in 1 658 they drove the Portuguese from 
Jaffna, their last stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the 
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Dutcli lost no opportunity of improving that portion of 
the country which owned their supremacy, and of opening 
a trade with the interior. More tolerant and less ambitious 
of military renown than the Portuguese, they so far 
succeeded in their object as to render their commerce 
between this islapd and Holland a source of great profit. 
Many new branches of industry were developed. Public 
works were undertaken on a large scale, and education, if 
not universally placed within the reach of the inhabitants 
of the maritime provinces, was at least well cared for on a 
broad plan of Government supervision. 

That which they had so much improved by policy they 
-were, however, unable to defend by force when the British 
turned their arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental 
status of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 
1658 they had slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate 
bravery, they as rapidly lost in 1796 by imbecility and 
cowardice. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon took 
place as far back as 1763, when an embassy was despatched 
from Madras to the king of Kandy, without, however, 
leading to any result. On the rupture between Great 
Britain and Holland in 1795, a force was sent against the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where the opposition offered 
was so alight that by the following year the whole 
of their forts were in the hands of the English com- 
mander. 

At first the island was placed under the care of the 
East India Company, but in 1802 the whole seaboard of 
Ceylon became, by the treaty of Amiens, a possession of 
the British Crown. The central tract of hilly country, 
hedged in by impenetrable forests and precipitous moun- 
tain ranges, remained in possession of Wibrama Sinha, 
the last of the Malabar dynasty of kings, who showed no 
signs -of encouraging communication with his European 
neighbours. 

hlinor differences led in 1803 to an invasion of the 
Kandyan territory ; but sickness, desertion, and fatigue 
proved more formidable adversaries to the British forces 
than the troops of the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was 
eventually concluded upon terms by no means favourable 
to the English. The cruelty and oppression of the king 
now became so intolerable to his subjects that disaffection 
spread rapidly amongst them. Executions of the most 
horrible kinds were perpetrated. The utmost stretch of 
despotism failed to repress the popular indignation ; and 
in 1815 the British, at'the urgent request of many of the 
Adigars and other native chiefs, proceeded against the 
tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subsequently 
ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards 
of two thousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs 
on the 2d of hlarch 1815, the entire sovereignty of the 
island passed into the hands of the British, who in return 
guaranteed to the inhabitants civil and religious liberty. 
The religion of Buddha w’as declared inviolable, and its 
rights, ministers, and places of w'orship were to be main- 
tained and protected ; the laws of the country were to be 
preserved and administered according to established forms ; 
and the royal dues and revenues were to be levied as before 
for the support of Government, 

With the exception of a serious outbreak in some parts 
of the interior in 1817, which lasted for upwards of a year, 
and of two minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, in 
1843 and 1848, the political atmosphere of Ceylon has 
remained undisturbed since the deportation of the last 
king of Kandy. 

Population.— ThQ total population of Ceylon, as ascer- 


tained by the census of March 1871, is given as 2,406,262. 
Its distribution according to Provinces is as follows : — 


Province. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population to 
&<lu>ucTnUc. 

AVestcni 

775,285 

3,315 

232 

North-Western 

269,084 

2,383 

113 

Southern 

399,755 

1,937 

206 

Eastern 

113,290 

3,516 

32 

Northern 

281,788 

3,139 

89 

Central 

495,340 

5,770 

85 

North-Central 

70,720 

4,384 

16 

Total 

2,406,262 

24,174 

98 


The principal towms with these populations arc — 
Colombo 95,843, Galle 47,059, and Jaffna 34,864. 

The distribution according to race is as follows ; 


Sinhalese 1,070,207 

Tamils 540,085 

Arab descendants 103,516 

Malays 7,U52 

Other Asiatics, Kafirs, &c -3,835 

European descendants and half-castes. . . 1 4, 1 81 

Europeans 5,8S6 


Total 2,400,202 


Oovernment . — Ceylon is a Crown colony, that is, a posses.sion of 
the British Crown acquired by conquest oi cession, the afiairs of 
which are administered by a governor, who receives his appointment 
from the Crown, generally for a term of six years. He is a.ssistejl 
by an executive and a legislative council. The executive councu 
acts as the cabinet of the governor, and consists of the Queen s 
advocate, the three principal officers of the colony (namely, the 
colonial secretary, the treasurer, and the auditor-general), and the 
general in command of the forces. The legislative council, in 
addition to the members of the executive, includes the two 
principal civil officers of the western and central pi'Ovince.s, the 
surveyor-general, the collector of customs, and erx unofficial 
members nominated by the govemor, who geuemlly selects 
three to represent the planting and mercantile commnnit}’, and 
three to represent the Sinhalese, Tamil, and Eurasian inhabitants ; 
tlie govemor presides and has a ca-sting vote, if the numbei^ are 
cqua?, in addition to his original vote. There ate thus nine official 
members and six unofficial. The powers of the governor constitute 
a “paternal despotism,” controlled only by the distant authoiity 
of the Crown, as exercised through the secretaiy of state for the 
colonies. The functions of his councils are consultative ; tlie adop- 
tion or reiection of their recommemhations rests exclusively with 
himself. The executive council is the body by whose advice all 
Government measures are originally framed preparatory to their 
submission to the legislative council, by whom they are himlly 
discussed with all the foims of parliamentary debate; f 61 the 
paramount authority of the governor can overrale thuii delibtra- 
^ons, and their labours may be nullified by Ins withholding hw 
assent, which is necessary to give an enactment the force of lai 
pending its allowance or disallowance by the Crown. All kwsla- 
tive enactments must be published in the local ^ ^ 

weeks before they can be finally adopted by the Icgislatuic. A 
certain portion of the colonial expenditure is covered by permanent 
ordinances, which provide for the fixed establishroemts ot the colony, 
Uriontribution towards the militarj' defence of the colony, and 
the payment of interest and sinking fund on account of loans Ml 
other l-xpenditure has to be covered by an annual rote of the 
Icirislative council. The administration is carried on by a civil 
Se organkedon the model of the gi eat institution by which 
^ur indiarempire has been fomed. It is jy membe 

selected by competition from a limited number “Tf 'datcs nom 

nated by the secretary of state and the governor of t-oj on. ine 
.selected candidates arc carefully trained in ^ ^gnuii-ej 
Whitehall and 

to pass an ' tpi"^,i„?dy.tiained boffy the 

ployed in any responsible offi^ t or this nioi 4 . 

moredmportant civil appointments in > ’ routine system 

the judicial appointments, “re reseried of 

of rising by sanionty was .i^niority is professedly now 

Derby in 184o, and provinces, 

the basis of promotion. The isl . on the affairs 

each having Its cliief and assiston fe “K ^ Government 

of the province under the “'rvet aiithormy ooramnnicatioi. 
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it is tlieir duty to ascertain the real feelings of the people in refer- - 
ence to any Government measure the expediency of which may be 
doubtful, and to keep them thorouglily acquainted with any change 
in the law, and also to bring before the Government the wants of 
tlie people, and to obtain early infonnation of any disaffection or 
fear of a rising of the people. They have consequently very deUcate 
and important duties to perform in relation to the native chiefs and 
nobles. They have also to collect, through their subordinates, all 
the revenue not derived from customs duties, to see that the public 
buildings and highways are kept in proper ol der, and generally to 
see to the welfare of the province. The jirovinces are divided into 
districts under an assistant agent, and the districts are parcelled out 
into smaller divisions under native chiefs and heaihnen of various 
ranks, — called in the Kandyan country Ratemahatmayasi Koralas, 
and Arachchies ; in the maritime Sinhalese provinces lludaliyas, 
iMuhandirams, and Vidanas ; in the Tamil provinces Vanniyas, 
Udaiyars, and Vidanas. The Kandyan provinces are the central, 
north-central, and parts of the western and north-we.stern ; the 
maritime or low-country Sinhalese provinces are the southern and 
parts of the western and north-western ; the Tamil provinces are 
the northern and eastern. 

Justice . — The administration of justice is conducted by a Supreme 
Court, consisting of a chief justice and two puisne judges ; by dis- 
trict judges, police magistrates, justices of the peace, and commis- 
sioners of Courts of Rcipiest. There are a Queen’s advocate and a 
deputy Queen’s advocate for the islaud. These olficers correspond 
to the attorney-general and solicitor-general in England. They ore 
the law oflicers of the Government, and are bound to give their 
advice on any case submitted for their opinion, and to appear for 
the Crown in all civil suits. The Queen’s advocate also has to 
discharge the duties of public prosecutor, to supervise the proceed- 
ings of the justices of the peace, and to conduct the prosecution in 
all cases before the Supremo Court and in all serious cases before 
the District Courts. The Queen’s advocate is assisted by provincial 
deputies, who are the legal advisers of the agents of Government in 
charge of the provinces. 

The Supreme Court has original criminal jurisdiction in all cases. 
It usually tries only cases ordinarily punished with more than one 
year’s imprisonment ; in all criminal cases it lias the assistance of 
a jury. It goes on circuit twice a year for criminal cases. It has 
a]jpellate jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over all the subordinate 
courts in the island, and the power to issue writs of mandamus and 
habeas corpus. 'The District Courts have criminal jurisdiction in 
cases ordinarily punishable by twelve mouths’ imprisonment with 
or without hard labour, by a tine of £100 or, more strictly, 1000 
i-upees, or by 50 lashes, or by imprisonment and line, or by imprison- 
ment and lashes within the specified limits. They have original 
civil jurisdiction in all cases, whether aifcctiiig land or not, in 
lunacy, in testamentary and matrimonial cases, and in administer- 
ing the estates of minors and intestates. They have long exercised 
the combined powers of the Court of Chancery and the Courts of 
Law which have been only recently conferred by the J udicaturc Acts 
on the Supreme Court of Judicature in England. The District Courts 
have no jury, but they have the power, which, however, is rarel_v 
exercised, of .summoning assessors to their assistance. The police 
courts have jurisdiction in cases ordinarily punishable by imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for three months, by a line of 
£5 or 50 rupees, or by twenty lashes, or by imprisonment and fine, 
or by imprisonment and lashes within the specified limits. 'The 
Courts of Requests have jurisdiction in civil cases where the matter 
in dispute is not of greater value than £1 0. The pleadings in all 
the courts are in English, but the proceedings are conducted in the 
language of the district unless both parties are English. The evi- 
dence is interpreted and recorded in English. 

Village Tribunals . — In ancient times all petty disputes were settled 
by the village elders, who formed the village council or gamsabawa. 
When the islaud fell under European control these native customs 
were rudely swept away, and courts were established which were to 
administer justice eipially to all. In course of time it was found 
that these courts were in reality highly oppressive to the people, 
who are of a litigious disposition, by bringing parties and witnesses 
away from their homes for the sestlement of every' petty case and 
involving them in costs for stamps and legal assistance, the costs 
often being tenfold the value of the matter in dispute. It was also 
found that the ancient customs by which each shareholder in arable 
land was compelled to take his proper share in the common work, 
such as fencing, repairing the dams of the reservoir; for imgation, 
and the like, had gradually fallen into disuse imder Briti.sh rule. 
It was consequently determined by Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
governor of Ceylon, to revive the ancient system, and by the 
“Village Communities Ordinance, 1871,” power was given to every 
village or group of villages to frame rules, having the force of law, 
for the management of village affairs, and to form village tribunals 
on the ancient model for the settlement of all petty cases, such as 
petty assaults and the like, punish.able by a small fine, and all civil 
cases of £2 and under. These tribunals are presided over by a 
native of rank and experience. The experiment has proved a suc- 


cess beyond the expectation of its original advocates. The relief 
to the people in getting their small disputes settled on the spot by 
their own elders is very great, and the revival of the ancient village 
customs is leading to the general restoration of the village tanka 
and other irrigation works, which were rapidly falling into decay 
from the failure of the Government to enforce the ancient rules for 
their preservation. 

Laws . — In the maritime provinces ceded to Great Britain by the 
peace of Amiens the Roman-Dutch law prevails ; in the Kandyan 
provinces the Kandyan law is administered under the convention 
of 181.5. The JIahometans have their own laws of marriage and 
succession. 'The English law of evidence, trial by jury in the more 
serious criminal cases, and the English mercantile law have been 
introduced by local enactments. The Rom.an-Dutch law applies 
where no other system of law specially applies. Cases frequently 
occur in which it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to iletermino 
by which system of law they are to be decided, and it is a matter 
for surprise that no attempt has been made to codify the Ceylon 
laws, or at least to adapt to the not very different circumstances of 
Ceylon the admirable civil and criminal codes, and the regulations 
of procedure, which have been given to India by the able men who 
liave followed Lord Macaulay in the great task of regulating the 
administration of justice in India. 

Lauf/uarje. — The language of nearly 70 per cent, of the 
population is Sinhalese; of the remaining 30 per cent., 
with the exception of about 6000 Europeans and about 
14,000 of European descent, the language is Tamil. 
Sinhalese is an Aryan language, nearly allied to Pali, 
which is the sacred language of Buddhism. Tamil is 
a Dravidian language spoken by those of Arab descent 
and by the Tamils, who are natives of the northern and 
eastern provinces, as well as by the Tamil immigrants 
from Southern India. A corrupt form of Portuguese is 
spoken by some natives of European descent. The 
Vaddas, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, and 
the Eodiyas, an outcast tribe, po.ssess a large vocabulary 
of their own. Pali is one of the Prakrits of ancient India, 
“ which was spoken in the sixth century before Christ, and 
has been a dead language for upwards of two thousand 
years.” It was the dialect of Magadha, or Southern Behar, 
and was the language in which Gautama Buddha preached. ' 
“ Originally a mere provincial dialect, it was raised by the 
genius of the great reformer to the dignity of a classic 
language. It stands to Sanskrit in the relation of a 
younger sister ; Pali and Sanskrit, though intimately con- 
nected, being independent corruptions of the lost Aryan 
speech which is their common parent.” 

Literature. — The Sinhalese possess several original 
poems of some merit, and an extensive, and most interest- 
ing series of native chronicles, but their most valuable 
literature is written in Pali, though the greater portion 
of it has been translated into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people through these Sinhalese translations. The 
Pali literature is of great extent; it comprises — (l.j The 
Buddhist Scriptures, called the Tripitaka, estimated in 
extent at eleven times that of our own Bible, and dating 
from 309 B.c.; (2.) The commentaries of Buddhaghosha, 
which d.ate from the 5th century a.d.; and (3.) Historical, 
grammatical, and other w’orks, of various' dates from, the 
2d or 3d century to the present day, of which the most 
important are the two histories Dipavamsa and Maliavama, 
the discovery of w'hich made the name of George Tumour 
illustrious, for in them we find the only authentic sources 
for the history of India previous to the Christian era. 
The treasures of the Pali literature are gradually being 
opened up to European scholars ; foremost amongst those 
who have sought to raise Pali scholarship to a science 
are a Frenchman and a Dane. Burnouf has left behind 
him the important works — Introduction d lUistoire du 
Bouddhisme and Le Lotus de la Bonne Zoi; and Faushiill 
is now editing the text of the entire Jataka, or History of 
the Births of Buddha. This work is being translated by 
an Englishman, Professor Childers, whose valuable diction- 
ary is an immense boon to the Pali student. 
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lieluiions , — The census of 1871 gives the following 
figures : — 

liudiUusU 1,520,575 I Ifiihometsns 171,512 

lliiiilus 105,011 1 Chribtiaua 210,012 

Of the Christians, about 180,000 are Eoinan Catholics, 
and 51,000 are Protestants of various denominations; and 
it is estimated that about 150,000 of them are Sinhalese, 
72,000 Tamils, and 18,000 Euroijeans and Eurasiatis. 
Thu Mahometans are the descendants of Arabs (locally 
termed Moormen) and tlio Jlalays. The Tamils, both 
the inhabitants of the island and the immigrants from 
India, are Hindus, with the exception of the 72,000 
Cliristians. The Siniialese, numbering 70 per cent, of the 
whole population, are, with the exception of 150,000 
Christians, lluddliists. Ceylon may properly be called 
a Buddhist country, and it is here that Buddhism is found 
almost in its pristine purity. Ceylon was converted to 
Buddhibin abont 800 years n.c. by the great Augustine of 
Buddhi.-iin, -MahinJa, son of the Indian king Dhammaaoka; 
and the exteii./ivu ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in 
the ancient, cities of Anuradhupura and Polonnarinva, bear 
witness to the s.ierifiees which kings and jieople joined in 
making to create lasting monuments of their faith. 
Under European rule royal support is no longer given to 
it, but its pure and .nmple fbjctriiies live in the hearts of 
the people, and are the noblest monument to the memory 
of its founder Gautama Buddha. The taking of the 
meanest life i.s .strictly forbidden, and falsehood, intem- 
jicntnce, dishonesty, anger, pride, and covetomsness are 
denounced as incompatible with Buddhi.sm, which enjoins 
the pniclico of ciiastity, gr.ititude, contentment, modcni- 
tiem, forgiveness of injurie.s, ()atience, and cheerfnlne.ss. 
The Buddhist priests are sworn to celibacy, and arc regu- 
larly ordained. They are required to meet at convenient 
places every fourteen days for mutual confession. The 
Buddhist Temples ia the Kandyan country possess valu- 
.'tble land.s, the gre.Uer portion of which is held by here- 
ditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lauds were 
given out with much care to provide for all that was 
necessary to muiutaiii the teinjilo and its connecte<l 
moi);i.ster\’. Some tenants had to do the black-siniths’ 
work, others the carpeiiter.s', while another set of tenants 
had to cultivate the land reserved lor hui>plying the mon- 
astery; others again had to attend at the festivals, and 
prepare deeonitions, and carry lanqjs and banner.s. In 
course of time diliiculiie.s arose ; the Engli.sh courts were 
averse to a sy.item umler which the rent of lauds was paid 
by Jiereditary .‘-ervice, and a eoimnission was issued by the 
governor. Sir Hercules Bobitison, to deal with the whole 
queiition, to deiiiie the .services and to enable the tenants 
to commute the.^e fijr a money payment. The result of 
the inquiry was to show that the .“.erviees, except in a 
few iiiotanees, were not onerous, and that almo.it without 
an excej)tiou the tenant.) were willing to continuo the 
sy.sten). 'Die Government maintains an ecclesiiwtical estab- 
lishment con.sEting, for the Church of England, of a bishop, 
who-ie see i.s Colombo, an arebdeticon, four principal chap- 
lains, and .several junior cbaplain.s ; and, for tlie Church of 
Scotland, of four principal chaplains. 'I'ho total co.st of 
thi.s e.itablishmeut is about i;M,000 a year. Various 
missionary bodie.i have established themselves in Ceylon. 

Cash'. — Ca.sto exists among the Siniialese as a conven- 
tional and social, not a.) a sacred institution. All castes, 
however low, are eligible to the priesthood, which com- 
mands the homage of the highest. Buddha teaches that — 

“A mall iloi'.i not become low ca.ste by birIb, 

Nor by birth does one become high caste ; 

High ca.sto is tlie result of high action.s — 

Ami hy nolions does a man degrade himself to casto 
that ia low." 


Eevcrtheless, caste was tolerated under the Sinhalese 
kings as a social institution, and in the account given in 
the Mahavan-sa of the planting of the great Bo tree, it 
is said that “ the sovereign, the lord of chariots, directed 
that it should be lifted by the four high caste tribes' and 
by eight persons of each of the other castes.” The highest 
caste among the Sinhalese is the goi-vansa, or tillers of 
the soil; there are, besides, fishers, smiths, washers, baggage- 
carriers, weavers, potters, scavengers, and many others. 
Every tmdo is a caste. 'Die castes do not intermarry, and 
neither wealth nor European influence has had any effect 
in breaking down caste distinctions. At present the 
wealtliie.st native of Ceylon is a fisher by caste, but his 
wealth cannot gain him admittance to the houses of the 
native aristocracy, who are all of necessity of the highest 
ca.ste. 'Die 'famils have the same caste distinctions as 
their fellows on tlie mainland. 'Die ilahometans have no 
caste distinetion.s. 

Education . — 'Die Ceylon Government maintains a large 
mimber of public scliools, cliieily of the village class ; and 
there are throughout the island several schools under the 
management of the Homan Catliolics and other missionary 
bodie.i, which receive large grants from Government in the 
form of payments for results in subjects of secular instruc- 
tion. 'Die education department is under a Director of 
Public Instruction. 'I'he following i.i an abstract of the 
school returns for 1874 : — 



Number of Seiiolars. 


JIda 

Female. 

Total 

25!i Public Schools, 

•1 Ilfgiiiiciital Schools, ... 

S32 I'lcc .Schools, 

320 Piiviilc Schools, 

10,370 
331 
33) %)i> 1 
5,509 

1,3.13 

27 

10,825 

1,300 

11,719 

353 

44,379 

9,929 

Total, 

52,830 

13,5.55 

00,385 


'f ho annual expenditure by the Government on education 
is upwards of £80,000 ; of which from £17,000 to £18,000 
is expended ou general administration and salaries of masters 
of public schools, and £13,000 ou grants in aid and other 
contingent charges. 

Crime . — 'fho criminal statistics for the year 1874 
give the following figures, having reference to a popula- 
tion of upwards of 2,400,000. 'i'he justices of the peace 
made 10,171 preliminary inquiries, of which 2750 related 
to oireiices again.st the person, 2452 to cattle stealing, 370G 
to (iireiices against property, and 12G3 to other ofi’ences ; 
1807 persons were committed for trial in the superior courts, 
of wliom 528 were sent up for offences against the person, 
552 for cattle stealing, 452 for ofienccs against property, 
and 275 for other offences. There were 1 1,794 summary 
convictions in the magistrates’ courts, of which 2568 were 
for as.saults, <tc.; 178 malicious injuries; 1678 other 
olfeuees against property ; 5779 offences against Bevenuo 
Acts, Highway Acts, Health Acts, and the like; 437 under 
Masters and Servants Acts ; and 1154 other offences. 
A comparison of the statistics for 1872, 1873, and 1874 
shows a slight increase, under almost every head in 1874, 
as compared with tlio two previous years. 

Diseases . — Ceylon is reputed to be more healthy than 
most parts of the adjoining continent of India. It is doubts 
ful, however, how far this is true. It is a point which it 
is difficult to bring to the test of statistics. Experience 
prove.s that with ordinary care Europeans may pass many 
years in the island as free from disease as in any part of 
Europe, but a lengthened residence almost invariably 
induces a reduced vigour in the whole muscular apparatus. 
'The di-seases to which Europeans are most subject aro 
dysentery and hepatic attacks. The returns from tho 
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native hospitals for IST-t show that chronic dysentery, 
diarrhoea, anasarca, and asthenia are the most fatal. In 
the principal hospital in Ceylon, namL--^ the Maradana 
hospital, near Colombo, out of 292 deaius 34 were from 
chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhcea, 33 from anasarca, 
and 18 from asthenia; in the Kandy hospital, out of 304 
deaths, 14 were from chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhcea, 
94 from anasarca, and 42 from asthenia ; in the; Galle 
hospital, out of 89 deaths, 4 were from chronic dysentery, 
14 from diarrhcea, 11 from anasarca, and 1 from 
debility. 

Hoads . — ^The policy of the Sinhalese rulers of the 
interior was to exclude strangers from the hill country. 
Prior to the British occupation of the Kandyan territory 
in 1815, the only means of access from one district to 
another was by footpaths through ^ the forests. The 
Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to open up 
the country below the hills, and the Dutch confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communi- 
cations. The British Government saw from the first the 
necessity of making roads into the interior for military 
purposes, and, more recently, for developing the resources 
of the country. The credit of opening up the country is 
due mainly to the governor. Sir Edward Barnes, by whose 
direction the great military road from Colombo to Eiandy 
was made. Gradually all the military stations were con- 
nected by broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and 
converted into good carriage roads. The governors Sir 
Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Bobinson recognized the 
importance of giving the coffee planters every assistance 
in opening up the country, and the result of their policy 
is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of j 
upwards of £2000 per mile. In 1848 an ordinance 
was passed to levy from every adult male in the colony 
(except Buddhist priests and British soldiers) six days’ 
labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have etrabled 
the local authorities to connect the Government highways 
by minor roads, which bring every village of importance 
into communication with the principal towns. The 
expenditure in 1874 out of the revenues of the colony on 
roads, streets, bridges, and canals was, in round numbers, 
£175,000, of which sum £113,500 was expended in the 
ordinary maintenance of existing roads. The expenditure 
by the local authorities under the road ordinance amounted 
in the same year to £65,000, and by the municipalities of 
Colombo, Kandy, and Galle to £23,000. 

Railways . — After repeated vain attempts by successive 
governors to connect Colombo with the interior by railways. 
Sir Charles jIacCarthy successfully set on foot the present 
railway of 75 miles in length from Colombo to Kandy, 
which is probably the most prosperous in the world It 
was constructed at a cost of £1,738,483. The gross receipts 
in 1872 were £226,000, and the working expenses £89,000, 
or about 38 per cent of the gross earnings. A branch rail- 
way from Peradeniya (four miles from Kandy) to Kavala- 
pitiya, 17 miles in length, has just been completed, and a 
line from Colombo to iloratuwa, 11 miles in length, has 
been commenced ; the latter line will probably be extended 
to Kalutara, distant 26 miles from Colombo. The line from 
Colombo to Kandy is remarkable for its beauty, and for 
the engineering skill shown in its construction. The 
ruling gradient for the first 50 miles is 1 in 100 ; the 
line then rises for 12 miles with a gradient of 1 in 45 
throughout and curves of 10 chains radius, to the Pera- 
deuiya station, which is 1562 feet above the sea-leveL 
The Navalapitiya railway station is 1913 feet above the 
sea-leveL 

Agriculture . — ^The Sinhalese are more attached to the 
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pursuit of agriculture than any other occupation, and 
although their implements are of the rudest kind,’ and 
their processes the most simple, they succeed in obtain- 
ing successive crops of grain of good quality wherever they 
can secure sufficient water. The chief culture in every 
part of the island is that of rice, the staple food of all the 
native races in Ceylon. 

Rice . — ^In a few places, where the rain-fall is abundant 
rice cultivation is allowed to depend on the natural supply 
of water, but in most parts the cultivation is not attempted 
unless there is secured beforehand a certain and sufficient 
supply, by means of canals or reservoirs. In the • hill 
country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steej; sides of 
the hills are cut into terraces, on which are seen waving 
patches of green rice watered by mountain streams, which 
are conducted by means of channels ingeniously carried 
round the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, 
by earthen water-courses and bamboo aqueducts, so as to 
fertilize the fields below. These works bear witness to 
the patience, industry, and skill of the Kandyan villagers. 
In the low country to the north and east and north-west 
of the hills, irrigation works of a more expensive kind 
are necessary. 

Irrigation . — The native rulers covered the whole face of 
the country with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which 
Ceylon was enabled in- ancient times to be the great granary 
of Southern’ Asia. Wans, and the want of a strong hand to 
guide the agriculture of the couutry, have led to the decay of 
these ancient works, and large tracts of land, which were 
formerly highly productive, have become swampy wastes or 
dense forests. The remains of some of the larger irriga- 
tion works are amongst the most -interesting of the 
meniorials of Ceylon’s former greatness. Some of the 
artificial lakes were of great size. Mineriya, formed by 
damming across the valleys between the low hills which 
surround it, with an embankment 60 feet wide at the top, 
is at this day twenty miles in circumference. Another 
with an embankment several miles in , length, the Kal-i- 
wewa, was formed by damming back the watera of the 
Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the em- 
bankment, and in the ancient bed of the lake, or tank, are 
now many small villages. In connection with these ’large 
tanks were numerous canals and channels for supplying 
smaller tanks, or for irrigating large tracts of fields. 
Throughout the district of Nuwarakalawiya every village 
has its tank. The embankments have been formed with 
great skill, and advantage has been taken to the utmost 
of the slightest fall in the land ; but they in common with 
the larger works had been allowed to fall into decay, and 
were being brought to destruction by the evil practice 
of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields. The 
work of restoring these embankments has at last been 
undertaken by the Government. Proper sluices will 
gradually be supplied to all the village tanks, and the em- 
bankments will be raised and strengthened by the united 
labour of the villagers in proportion to their shares in the 
fields under the gamsabdvja system. 

Dry Grains . — Several dry grains (so called as distin- 
guished from rice, which is grown in water) are grown in 
Ceylon. These are chiefiy kollu, millet, kurakkan, gingele, 
and pulse of various kinds. 

Tobacco . — Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various 
parts of the island, and the growth of particular places, 
such as Dumbara and Uva, is much prized for local con- 
sumption. The tobacco of export is grown in the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, where the rajah of Travancore has an 
agent who purchases for him direct from the growers. The 
exports of this article in 1850 v/ere 22,176 cwts., valued 
at £20,698, and in 1873, 36,676 cwts., valued at £9.9,174, 
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CiuHuuion. — C^jylou has been celebrated since the middle 
of the Mth ccntui'y for its einnainon, nnd during the 
period of tile Dutch occiipaticm this spice was the principal 
article of cotiiuicrce ; under their rule and up to IB'dd its 
ciiltiration was a G’overniaeiit monopoly. With the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly the (piantity exported increased, but 
the value declined, iluropeau consumers contented them- 
fclvcs with the cheaper ami coarser cassia, and the Ceylon 
producers then peeled tlie coarser and less valuable slioot.s of 
cimuimoti to competo with the cassia, till the average price 
in f-oiidon, which was ds. Id. per Ih in 1811, was reduced 
in 18d7 to Is. (id. per Ih. Cassia during this period varied 
from Is. I|d. to d jd. per Ih. Thu customs returns give the 
exports for IS50 at GG 1,857 lb, valued at JiG l, I8G, and for 
1873 at 1,1G0,751 lb, valued at only ,1153,037. 

Cujtc . — The most important cultivation is that of coffee, 
a branch of indu.stry which .since tlie year ISll has 
assumed a position of great and ever-inerea.sing prominence. 
Colfee was an article of growth and export from Ceylon so 
far back a.s the time of the Portugue.se, but like the 
cinnamon it grew wild without any altemift at cultivation. 
Patches of it were to be seen around the Kandyan villages 
in wild luxuriance ; and tlie lierry, gathered before it was 
ripe, and imperfectly cured, seldom poo.se.s;ied much llavoiir, 
and W!us lightly esteemed ms an arliele of Europe;iu com- 
merce. Colfee eultivutiou on the We.st Indian plan was 
lir.it commenced in I8‘2l by Sir E. Barnes, then gover- 
nor of Ceylon, who hoped by his example to introduce 
cotfee-plunting by Europeans into the islaud. Until 1831, 
however, public attention dues not seem to have been 
occupied with the suiijecf, but in that year the falliug oil’ 
in the supplie.i from otlier <iuarters brought capitali.st.s into 
ihe field; and wlieii in 183G the home duty on East India 
cotfee was reduced to Gd. per lb, a great iiupul.si was given 
to cofFco planting in Ceylon. During that and the 
following year about 70u0 acres of fore.st land were 
purchased for this object ; and when at the end of a few 
ye.ars it became matter of notoriety tliat tiie .soil and climate 
ut Ceylon Were capable of yielding a colfee eipial in valuo 
to most kinds, the inllux of capital from England for 
inve-itineiit in this now brancli of Ceylon industry became 
very great. 

Tlie commercial erini.s of 1 8 17 gave a check to coU’ee- 
planting in the island, ami caused the abandonment of 
ocveral estates. But enforced economy induced more 
careful cultivation, ami the colfee enterprise soon recovered. 
There are now J,2i5 coffee plantations ut which 800 are 
ov.'iied by individual iiroprietor.s, 250 of wliom reside on 
their own estate.s, and -100 more are resident in the 
island. The area is estimated at 250,000 acres, of which 

125.000 are in bearing. The exports from tliese jilanla- 
tioiis for tile colfee season ending lOtli Oct. 187-1 were 

850.000 cwO., giving an average yield from old and new 
estates together of a little over -1 cwls, per acre, ■ Estates 
from 5 to 10 years old probably yield about four and 
half cwtii. jier aero, and older estates about three and a 
liaif cwts. per acre. The price for plantation colfee in the 
Eimduu markets in 18-15 wa.'i T-ls. per cwt. ; it has 
(luctuated considerably, and went down to 50.s,. in 1851, 
but it did not rise much above the price of 18-15 till 

1872, when it steadily rose till it reached l.'iOs, oiiEeb. 7th, 

1873. Land suitable for colfee is purchased from the 
Government in forest. It was formerly sold in large 
blocks at an up.set price of 5s, an acre ; it is now .sold in 
convenient blocks of 200 acres or le.ss at an upset price 
of £l an acre; no land, however, which is really well 
suited for colfee can he obtained at less than £0 or £10 an 
acre, and in 1873 .a lot of 30G acres of forc.st land sold for 
£18 per acre. Including tlie lands .sold in small lots to 
natives, the Government granted from 1833 to 18-14 


207,373 acres, and between 184-1 and 1874 693,886 acres; 
the average price per acre has risen from 10s. 8d. to 
£2, 12a. -Id. per acre. The e.xports of colfee in 1850 
were 278,-173 cwt.s., valued at £009,262, and in 1873 
931,591 cwts., valued at £-1,220,750. " 

— 'I'he cnltivatioii of tea has recently been intro- 
duced. A small quantity of pure good tea is produced 
annually, and finds a ready market in the island. It has 
not yet become an article of export. 

Cinchona . — Cinchona was introduced into the hill- 
districts of Ceylon and India from South America in 18G0. 
It was brought direct from the forests, where it maintained 
an incessant .struggle with other trees for existence. After 
jiatieiit and intelligent e.xperiment its cultivation has been 
as.iiired, andtlio object of its introduction secured. There 
is now provided an abundant supply of the bark at a 
price whicli will secure to the population at large the 
valu.able febrifuge yielded by the alkaloids of cinchona, 

Stujar . — Tlic ailtivation at sugar was commenced in 
1830 near Kandy, and subsequently in several other 
parts of the island, but without any permanent .success ; 
the sugar grown in the island forms a very small portion 
of the annual con.snmption. The sugar imported in 1873 
amounted to 28,950 cwt.s., valued at £-10,953. 

Cocoa-naU . — As an investment for English capital cocoa- 
nut planting lias not proved remunerative. To the native 
cultivator a small cocoa-imt plantation adjoining his home- 
stead is of the utmost value, as has been already explained 
under the head “ palm.s,” It is e.stimated tliat the extent 
of laud, liold by Europeans and natives, bearing cocoa-nuts 
is 250,000 acres. 

Mmujaclures. — -Tlie'nativo manufactures are of the most 
primitive description. Coarse cotton cloth of a strong 
and serviceable kind is woven in rude looms, but the 
looms are rapidly disappearing with the introduction of 
the cheaper but inferior productions of Alanche.ster. The 
fibre of the cocoa-nut is worked up in large quantities 
into coir yarn and cordage, wJiicli is admirably adapted for 
use in salt water. The country trading vessels employ 
no other cordage or rope tJian thi.s, and indeed the planks 
of their small ve.BScl3 are licld together solely by coir 
yarn, without tlie aid of a single nail. Cocoa-nut oil is 
exjiressed from tlio dried kernel of the cocoa-nut in native 
mills, which arc simply a rougli mortar of wood or stone 
ill which a lie.ayy pestle of liard wood is made to revolve 
by means of a jiair of oxen at the end of a long pole, 
secured by a bamboo to the upper end of the pestle, 
tbo whole machine forming a simide kind of lever, by the 
action of which the oil is extracted. Steam-power is now 
used by European merchants in manufacturing tliis ojl 
and in preparing and jiressing coir fibre, and oil and coir 
have become important articles of export. In 1850 the 
exports of coir rope, yarn, itc.,wero 39,880 cwts,, valued 
at £20,-135, and in 1ST3, 05,0-18 cwts., valued at £45,3G3. 
Of cocoa-nut oil the exports in 1850 were 32,785 cwts,, 
valued at £35,035, and in 1873, 113,872 cwts,, of the 
value of £1-11,818, 


rmde and Commerce,— 'I'ho trade of Ceylon shmrs a steady mi - 
irovi-iiieut. Tlio earlie.st rctiirn.s of iniport.s and exports aro tl|o-o 
or 182.'i, which giva the following figtircs;— Imports, £290, dO] ; 
xportH, X221,3S3 ; total, £5I0,C89. The latest returns show lli.-it 
It 187-t tlie imports and exports together were valued at nearly 
cn millions, ns agninst half n million in 1825, that is half c- century 
itn. TLr fiinirBS arc as follows;— 


rear. 

Imiiorts. 

E:ipOTts. 

Total. 

1835 

18-15 

18.55 

1885 

187-1 

£352,070 

1,195,127 

2,388,101 

6,022,179 

5,330,119 

£199,208 

.583,100 

1,97-S,777 

3,585,157 

1,39-1,427 

£551,34-1 

2,078,227 

4,882,988 

8,r>87,3SG 

9,730,5-16 


V. — 47 
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There has been a corre-spondiug 

increase in the tonnage of ship- 

piug entered and cleared during the same period. The figures are 
as follows : — 

1825 


1835 

145,182 , 

1845 

423,370 „ 

1855 

634,482 „ 

1865 

..1,150,840 „ 

1874 

..2,015,158 „ 


With the exception of a duty of one shilling per cwt. on plum- 
bago, which is in lien of the royalty to which the Crown was 
entitled on all plumbago as it came from the pits, there are no 
export duties; the duty on imports is five per cent, on the declared 
value, with some few exceptions, such as arms, wines, spirits, and 
grain, which are liable to special rates ; paddy, or rice in husk, which 
pays 3d. a bushel ; rice and other grain, 7d. a bushel ; and machinery, 
paper, and a few other articles, which are free. 

Banks. — Two English banking companies and one Indian bank 
have branches in Ceylon — the Oriental Hank Corporation, the 
Chartered ilercautilo Bank of India, London, and China, and the 
Bank of Madras. The two chartered banks, the Oriental and the 
Chartered ilercantile Bank, have the ])rivilege of issuing notes of 
live rupees and upwards in value. The Government in 1356 gave 
np this privilege, and left the paper currency of the island entirely 
in the hands of the banks, who pay to the Government, in lieu of 
stamp duty, one per cent, per annum on the average amount of 
notes in circulation, and are re<piired to keep in reserve bullion 
equal to one-third of their issues. The bank notes are received at 
all the Government treasuries throughout the island, but the banks 
are bound to redeem them with specie after a notice of 60 days ; 
this rule is only enforced when the Government requires a remit- 
tance of specie at some distant treasury. The note circulation has 
increased with the general improvement iti the financial position of 
Ceylon. In 1854 it amounted to £131,000, of which £70,000 was 
represented by Government notes ; in 1859 it amounted to £93,334, 
in 1804 to £259,631, in 1809 to £270,979, and.in 1874 to £386,089. 
Since 1st January 1872 the rupee has been the solo standard of 
value in Ceylon, with decimal .subdivisions, represented by bronze 
token pieces, which are taken as equivalent to j'jth part of a rupee 
or 5 cents, rJrrt'i rupee or one cent, y^th [lart of a rupee 

or half a cent, r^th part of a rupee or a (luartcr of a cent. All 
accounts are kept in rupees aiul cents. The Indiaa silver subsidiary 
coins are current, — the half rupee iis 50 cents, the quarter rupee .as 
25 cents, and the two anna piece (Jth of a rupee) iis 12i cents. The 
rupee is the Company’s silver rupee of India, of 180 grains weight 
and ^ths fineness, 

llevcnue and Expenditure. — The total revenue for 1874 was 
£1,241,558, the total expenditure £1,110,180. The principal 
heads of revenue are customs, £263,203; land s;iles, £67,795; laud 
revenue, £80,822; tolls on roads and canals, £41,247; licences (under 
which head is derived the revenue from tlie Government inoziopoly 
of the arrack trade), £173,305 ; stamps (including both general and 
postage), £105,239, of which about £20,000 is' postil revenue ; fines 
and forfeitures, £8440; sale of Government property', £133,323, of 
which about £70,000 is derived from the monopoly on s;ilt ; reim- 
bursements, £30,000 ; interest on suitors’ deposits invested iuindiau 
Government securities and on balances in England, £13,600 ; miscel- 
laneou-s, £44,633 ; pearl li-shei-y, £9524 ; railway receipts, £221,168. 
Of the customs duties about £150,000 is derived from the import 
duty on grain, and of the laud revenue about £70,000 is derived jrom 
the tithe on grain ; it thus apjiears that about one-fifth of the total 
revenue of the island is derived from a tax on the daily food of the 
people. In defence of these burdens on food, it is urged that the 
importation of rice is rendered necessaiy, to a lar"e extent, by the 
employment on the cotfee estates of immigrant labourers from the 
south of India, who come over for the colfee season and return to 
India with their earnings, out of which they would contribute 
nothing to the revenue of Ceylon, if it were not for the ta.x 
on their imported food ; and as regards the tithe on grain, that 
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this is the reserved rent of the Crown as supreme landlord The 
monopoly of the arrack trade yields about £170,000. The verv 
name of monopoly has an odious sound, but in the instances in 
which it exists in Ceylon it is difficult to see what mode of taxation 
would be less oppressive, and, as regards the arrack monopoly" there 
can be no doubt that its possession by the Government renders 
possible the exercise of an elfectual cheeli on the abuse of this intoxi- 
cant. The Government restricts distillation to certain licensed 
stills, which are loft free to sell the spirit wholesale in open market, 
but the right to retail is granted only to certain persons and certain 
taverns. This right is sold by auction from year to year to 
taverns or groups of taverns, which are bound to retail pure arrack 
at not more than a certain price named in the conditions, and are 
subjected to stringent regulations for the prevention of drunkenness 
and the maintenance of order. In the management of this mono- 
iwly, revenue is a secondary consideration, and taverns are only 
allowed where they are ab.solutely required, that is, where their 
place, if they were not allowed, would bo supiilicd by the illicit 
sale of arrack. The projjer management of this monopoly has 
received much attention from the ])re.sent governor. Sir '17. II 
Gregory, and he has been careful to enforce the observance of the 
principles which have alw.ays been supposed to govern this question. 
The monopoly of salt has been from tihie immemorial in the hands 
of the sovereign, and, as it prevails in Ceylon, is common to even- 
country in the E.'ust ; it seems to be the only expedient by whicfi 
to obtain a minimum of ta.xation from classes incapable of bearin'' 
in .any other shape an equitable share of the public burdens. Salt u 
produced at about lOd. jicr cwt. and sold at 4s. 8d. per cwt. 

The principal heads of expenditure are as follows : — Salaries and 
office charges, £354,761 ; i>cnsions, £41,000; revenue services 
£24,000 ; hospitals, £16,000; education, £14,600 ; police .ami 
jails, £30,700 ; works and building.s, £21,000 ; ro.ads, streets, 
bridges, and canali, £185,300 ; military . .. 

The returns of revenue and expenditure oa 

given above, do not represent the whole of the public revenue and 
expenditure of the island ; there have to be added the returns from 
the municipalities and the local boards by which the road tax b 
collected. Tliese figures are as follows for the year 1874 : — 



Kcveniie, 

Expenditure. 

Colombo Municipality 

.. £38,961 

£38,708 

Gallo „ 

.. 7,057 

" 6,100 

Kandy ,, 

. 11,766 

14,548 

Proviucial Road Committees — 


Westeni Province 

. 35,087 

28,468 

irorth-'\\''eatern Province. 

9,213 

6,130 

Southeni „ 

. 9,554 

8,040 

Eastern ,, 

.. .5,192 

4,350 

Northern ,, 

. 7,117 

6,976 

Central ,, 

. 16,937 

9,319 

Horth-C’eiitral „ 

2,635 

1,833 

Total, 

£143,519 

£124,478 

returns of revenue from 1856 to the 

present time show a 


steady and rapid iiiere.asc, and are a fair indication of the great 
advance wliich Ceylon b makin" The revenue in 1856 was 
£504,174; it rose, year by year, till it reached £767,100 in 1860, 
and in 1865 it amounted to £978,462; it then fell somewhat 
owing to the cession by the Goveniraent to the muuici|ialitics of 
certain sources of revenue, but it rose in 1870 to £1,091,006, in IS7I 
to £1,121,079, in 1872 to £1,174,698, and in 1873 to £1,290,918. 
The revenue for 1374 in reality exceeded that of 1873, though it 
is only given as £1,241,558, which is the equivalent of rupees 
1,32,43,288 at Is. lOid., at which the rupee is f ated in the accounts 
for 1874, wliere.Ts in the previous yc.ir it was rated at 23. 

Teuuent’s Cojlon, 2 vols. 2d ecL 1859 ; Itcports to Ceylon Govern- 
ment by Service I'eimrcs Commissioner, 1870-1873 ; Ceylon Goveni- 
munt Bine Book, 1874, and Gazette, 1875 ; Childers’s Bali Dictionary, 
1875 ; Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1875 (J. F. D.) 


CHABLIS, a town of France, on the Seray or Serein, in 
the department of Youne, 10 miles east of Auxerre. It 
has a church, St Martin, of the 13th century, which is 
classed among the historical monuments of France ; and 
it gives its name to a celebrated white wine produced in 
the neighbouring vineyards, of which the most esteemed 
are Clos, Valmur,.Vaudesir, Bougereau, and llont de Milieu. 
Population in 1872, 2270. 

CHABRIAS, a celebrated Athenian general, who first 
assumed the command about the year 392 u.c. He defeated 
the Spartans at xEgina (388), and again at Naxos (376). 
Wirh Iphicrates and C.allistratus he commanded at Corcyni, 


and repulsed Epaminondas before the walls of Corinth. 
In 366, together with Callistratus, he was accused of 
treachery in advising the surrender of Oropus to the The- 
bans, and was then, it is said, defended by Plato. His 
unpopularity on account of this charge, and also on ac- 
count of ,his ostentation and luxuriousness, led him to 
accept a foreign command under Tachos, king of Egypt, 
who had revolted from the Persians. On the breaking out 
of the Social War (357), he, .however, joined Chares in 
the command of the Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios, 
liis ship was disabled, but he refused to flee, and fell fighting 
bravely. He xvas famous for the invention of a manoeuvre. 
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which consisted in receiving a charge on the left knee, with 
the sjjcars of the front ranks pointed against the enemy 
and the shields resting on the ground. 

. CHADERTON, Lauhencb (1530-1640), a Puritan 
divine, was born at Lees Hall, in the pariah of Oldham, 
Lancashire, September 14, 1530, being the second son of 
Edmund Chaderton, u gentleman of an ancient family, and 
a zealous Catholic. Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, 
a priest, ho became an admirable scholar. In 1562 ho 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, after a short 
time, he formally joined the Established Church, and was, 
in consequence, disinherited by his father. In 1507 he 
was elected a fellow of his college, and subsequently he 
was chosen lecturer of St Clement’s Church, Cambridge, 
where he preached to admiring audiences for many years. 
So great was his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildmay 
refounded Emmanuel College in 1584, he chose Chaderton 
for the first master, and on his expressing some reluctance, 
declared that if he would not accept the ollice, the founda- 
tion should not go on. In the beginning of the reign of 
James I. Chaderton was appointed one of the five divines 
for managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference ; and he was also one of the translators 
of the Bible. In 1613 he was created D.D. At this 
period he made provision for twelve fellows and above 
forty scholars, in Emmanuel College. Fearing that he 
might have a successor w’ho held Arminian doctrines, he 
resigned the mastership in favour of Dr Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided 
over successively by Dr Sancroft and Dr Holdsworth. He 
died November 1540 in the second month of his 105th 
year, according to his biographer Dr Dillingham. Dr 
Chaderton published a sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross 
in 1578, and a treatise of his On Justification was printed 
by Anthony Thysius, profe.ssor of divinity at Leyden. 
Some other works by him on theological subjects remain 
in manuscript. 

CHzEUONEIA, a Boeotian town situated on tho Thcr- 
modon, a tributary of tho Cephissus, on a plain which 
was on the borders of Phocis, and was on the natural 
route for an army invading Bouotia on that side. It is 
celebrated in history as the scene of three great battles. 
In the first (447 n.c.) the Athenians were defeated by tho 
Bmotians ; in tho second (388 n.c.) Philip defeated the 
confederate forces of tho Athenians and Becotians ; and in 
the third (80 n.c.) Sulla defeated the generals of Mithri- 
dates. A colossal lion lately excavated near tho site of the 
modern Kdpurna marks the grave of tho Boeotians who 
fell in tho second of these engagements, and in tho village 
itself are some remains of tho ancient citadel, tho Petrachns, 
and a theatre excavated out of the rock on which tho citadel 
was built. Chceroneia was the birthplace of Plutarch. 

CIIAI'FINCH {Frinoilla cwlebs), a Couirostral Bird, 
belonging to tho family Friugillidw or Finches, and distin- 
guished, in the male sox, by tho deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the sulphur yellow of its rump, tho white 
of the wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspic- 
uous bars, and the reddish brown passing into vinous red of 
tho throat and breast. Tho femalo is less conspicuous in 
its colouring than tho male, and tho young males resemble 
tho females until after the first autumn moult, when they 
gradually assume the plumage of their sox. Tho chaffinch 
breeds early in the season, aud its song may often bo heard 
in February. Its nest, which is a model of neatness and 
symmetry, it builds bn trees and bushes, preferring such 
as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is chiefly 
composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whatever soft material tho locality 
affords.. ’Ihe outside consists of moss and lichens, and 
according to Selby, “ is always accordant with tho par- 


ticular colour of its situation.” When built in the nei^'h- 
bourhood of towns the nest is somewhat slovenly aiid 
untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, pieces 
of paper and blackened moss; in one instance, near Qlasgow, 
tho author of tho Birds of the West of Scotland "found 
several postage-stamps thus employed, it lays four or five 
eggs of a pale purplish buff, streaked aud spotted with 
purplish red. In spring the chaffinch is destructive to 
early flowers, and to young radishes and turnips just as 
they appear above the surface ; in summer, however, it 
feeds principally on insects and their larvae, while in autumn 
and winter its food consists of grain and other seeds. On 
tho Continent of Europe tho chaffinch is a favourite 
.songbird, especially in Germany, where a cow has been 
known to be given in exchange for one of these birds, and 
where great attention is paid to its training. Its notes are 
clear and powerful, and, according to Bechstein, “seem 
almost to approach to words.” 'i’he chaffinch is found 
throughout Europe and Western Asia, and has been 
observed as far west as the Azores. It is resident all tho 
year in tho warmer parts of this area, but migrates south- 
ward from Northern Europe on the approach of winter. It 
was at one time supposed that tho females only migrated, 
and Linnams named tho species Caichs, or “ bachelor,” in 
allusion to this alleged desertion of the males by their 
mates, which, however, does not appear to take place. 

GHAGRES, a seaport of Colombia, in the state of 
Panama, situated on the northern side of the Isthmus of 
Pauama, about 12 miles W.S.W. of Colon or Aspinwall, at 
the mouth of a river of its own name. Before tho opening 
of the railway between Panama and Aspinwall in 1855 it 
was a place of very considerable importance ; but it has 
now sunk into a very decadent and dilapidated condition, 
and the inhabitants, who are mainly negroes or half-castes, 
only amount to about 1000. 'Phe period of its greatest 
prosperity coincides with tho great emigration from tho 
United States to the Californian gold-fields, and the dis- 
trict on the left side of the river is still known as tho 


American town, 'rho chief facts in its history are its 
lestruction by tho buccaneers in 1071 and its capture by 
the English under Admiral Vernon in 1740. 

CHALCEDON, or rather Calciiedon, an ancient 
maritime town of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, called also 
Procerastis and Colpusa, almost directly opposite Byzan- 
tium, to the south of tho present town of Scutari. It 
was founded by a colony from Llegara, on a site so 
obviously inferior to that which was within their view on 
Ihe opposite shore, that it received from the oracle the name 
of “'rho City of the Blind.” In its early history it shared tho 
fortunes of Byzantium, was taken by tho satrap Otanes, 
vacillated long between the Lacediemonian and the Athenian 
interest, and at last fell into the hands of the kings of 
Bithynia, by tho last of whom it was bequeathed to tho 
Romans. It was taken and partly destroyed by Jlithridates, 
but it recovered during tho empire, and in 451 a.p. was 
tho seat of the Fourth General Council, w'hicli condemned 
the Monophysites. It fell under the repeated attacks of the 
barbarian hordes, who crossed over after having ravaged 
Byzantium, and it furnished an encampment to the 
Persians under Chosroes for about ten years after 016. 
Its ruin was completed by the 'I’urks, who used it as a 
quarry from which to draw tho building materials lor 
Constantinople. Tho site is now occupied by the village 
of Kadi Keui, or “Village of the Judge,” which contains a 
number of fine villas and a large Roman Catholic cathedraL 
At a short distance to the south are tho ruins of Panteichon, 
or, as it is now called, Pandik, where Belisarius is said to 
have lived in retirement. A plain in tho neighbourhood 
affords camping ground for the caravans after they leavo 
Scutari 
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CHALCIS. See Eubcba. 

CHALDEA. See Babylonia, vol. iii. p. 183. 

CHALK (Ang.-Sax. cealc; Lat. calx, lime), an earthy 
limestone of the Upper Cretaceous group of rocks. It has 
a specific gravity of from 2'4 to 2-6, is rough to the touch, 
is friable, and presents an uneven fracture j it has an insipid 
taste, and adheres slightly to the tongue j it is usually 
white, and imparts its colour to surfaces over which it is 
rubbed. On microscopical e.xamination, 'chalk is found to 
consist in the main of the minute shells of Foraminifera. 
In addition to calcium carbonate, chalk usually contains 
about 5 per cent, of water, with some free silica and 
ferric oxide, besides minor impurities. The red varieties 
of chalk may contain as much as 9'28 per cent, of silica, 
9’6 per cent, of ferric oxide, and 1'42 per cent, of alumina 
(Clapham, Ghem. Neius, 1862, vol. vL p. 313.) Some 
of the red chalk of Horfolk gives, when treated with 
acids, an argillaceous residue, which when air-dried has a 
weight equal to 9'3 per cent, that of the chalk taken, 
and has been found on analysis to consist of water, 
ferric oxide, and alumina, with a small proportion of 
magnesia and potash (Church, Cheni: N'ews, 1875, vol. 
xxxi. p. 199.) 

The flooding of streams that flow through chalky ground 
is almost unknown, since chalk is very porous, and will 
when dry take up nearly one-third of its bulk of water 
(Ansted and Miller) j and in some districts where chalk is 
the surface-rock, the heaviest showers are absorbed as soon 
as they fall. During the summer months, however, most 
of the rainfall penetrate.s only a few feet downwards, 
and is consequently imbibed by vegetation or evaporated ; 
for though chalk is highly absorbent, its fine and close 
texture does not allow of the free permeation of water. 
Occasionally, lower-lying bods of chalk have been drained, 
whilst higher levels have remained charged with moisture. 
The circulation of water in chalk strata is due, iu fact, not 
so much to general percolation in the mass, as to its flow 
either through fissures or, as in the case of deep-seated and 
but little disturbed and creviced beds, along planes of 
stratification. As a storehouse of water the chalk formation 
is of great importance, the artesian wells of London and 
many other places being supplied directly or indirectly 
from it. Where chalk forms the surface of the land, the. 
yield of water may be very large, as at the Tring cutting 
of the North-Western Eailway, where it amounted to 
upwards of a million gallons a day. Chalk is much used 
as a dressing for land deficient in lime, and is of special 
value where the soil consists of a stiff wet clay. The 
effect of the addition of chalk is to render the soil better- 
able to retain moisture, and to improve its texture. It is 
generally most efficacious when used in moderate quantity 
every six or seven years. The renewal of the supply of 
chalk is necessary owing to its removal from the surface by 
solution and by the undermining action of earthworms. 
The chalk is not ploughed into the land till it has been 
exposed to frost, which breaks it up into small squarish 
fragments. In the Lincolnshire wolds, the process of 
chalking, in conjunction with boning and manuring, has 
brought about a great improvement in the soiLi In 
Dorsetshire the land is usually chalked once in twenty 
years. The chalk is .spread on the ground in large lumps, 
which crumble down under the influence of the weather ; 
or it may be burnt and applied as lime. For sandy soils, 
on which it acts as a cement, chalk is best adapted when 
marly in character. On poor chalky ground, the sain- 
foin (Orto^rycAfs saliva), a plant which flourishes in calcareous 
soils and is an excellent fodder for cattle, has been culti- 
vated with great success; and the herbage of the chalk 
downs of Sussex, Wilts, and other counties of England, 
affords good pasture for sheep. 
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Chalk is employed medicinally as an antacid and mild 
astringent, either alone, or together with other astringents ' 
or combined with mercury as hydrargyrum cum creta, but 
never in the crude state. As none of the salts it forms 
is purgative, it is a valuable remedy in diarrhoea. 
Externally, prepared chalk is used as a dessicant, and as a 
protective application for ulcers and burns, and in inter- 
trigo and other affections of the skin. When taken for a 
prolonged period, chalk is apt to form concretions in the 
stomach, for want of acid suflicient to dissolve it. 

Chalk is rarely hard enough to be used in any kind of 
building. When burnt to lime it serves the same purposes 
as stone lime, but on account of its more rapid absorption 
of carbonic acid gas, it is not so fit for general use as the 
latter, except when fresh from the kiln. Chalk is 
employed in the manufacture of cements and of carbonate 
of soda, in the preparation of carbonic acid gas, and in 
many other chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons, and tooth-powder. Whiting or Spanish zvkite, 
used to polish glass and metal, is p\irified chalk iwepared 
by triturating common chalk with a large quantity of water, 
which is then decanted and allowed to deposit the finely- 
divided particles it holds iu suspension. 

lilach chalk or draiuing slate is a soft carbonaceous 
schist, which gives a black streak, so that it can bo used 
for drawing or writing. JSroivn chalk i's a kind of umber. 
lied chalk or reddle is an impure earthy variety of haiinatitc. 
Flench chalk is a soft variety of steatite, a hydrated silicate 
of magnesium. 

See J. Prestwicli, The Walcr-lcarimj Strata of London, p. 57, 
sqq. (Loudon, 1851) ; J. A. Clarke in Joum. Hoy. Ayrie. Soc., vol. 
■xii. p. 331 (1851); Cnird, English AgricuUttre in 1850 (nul 1851, 
p. Cl (London, 1852). 

CHALLONER, Rich.vbd (1691-1781), an eminent 
Roman Catholic prelate, bora at Lewes, Sussex, 29th 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was 
a rigid Dissenter, his mother sought refuge with some 
Roman Catholic families, the consequence being that the 
son was brought up in their religion, chiefly at the seat of • 
Mr Holman at Warkworth, Northampton.shire, where the 
Rev. John Gother, a celebrated controversialist, officiated 
as chaplain. In 1704 he was sent to the English College 
at Douay, where he was ordained a priest, took his degrees 
in divinity, and was appointed professor in that faculty. 
In 1730 he was sent on the English mission and stationed 
in Loudon. The controversial treatises that he now 
published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his .Catholic Christian Instructed, which was 
prefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Jliddleton’s 
Letter from Home, showing an exact conformity, between 
Popery and Paganism. Middleton is said to have been 
so irritated that he endeavoured to put the penal laws 
in force against his antagonist, ' who prudently withdrew 
from London until the commotion subsided. On 29th 
January 1741, Challoner was raised to the episcopal 
dignity at Hammersmith, by the title of bishop of Debm, 
in partibus infidelium, and nominated coadjutor, ctiinjuf^ 
successionis, to Bishop Petre, Vicar-Apostolic of the Ltjiidon 
district. Accordingly, on the decease of tiiat prelatje ni 
1758, Challoner succeeded to the Vicariate-Apostolic. \He 
resided principally in London, but was obliged to retiW 
into the country during the “ No 'Popery ” riots of 178C.,^ 
Soon afterwards he died, on January 12, 1781, and was^^ 
buried at Milton, Berkshire, feishop Challoner was the ' 
author, of numerous controversial and devotional works, 
which have been frequently reprinted and translated into 
various languages. He compiled the Garden of the Soul, 
which continues to this day to be the most popular manual of 
devotion among English-speakiug Roman Catholics; and he 
revised an edition of the Douay version of the (Scriptures 
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(1749-50), correcting the language and orthography, which 
in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a 
Homan Catholic antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyr- 
ology. It is entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and 
other Gatholicks of loth Sexes who suffered Death w 
Imprisonment in England on account of their Religion, from 
the year 1577 till the end of the reign of Charles II., 2 vols, 
1741 ; reprinted in 1803. Bishop Challoner also published 
anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, Scotch, and 
Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancta. 

CHALMERS, Alexander (1759-1834), was born in 
Aberdeen. He was educated as a doctor, but gave up this 
profession for literature. His first productions were con- 
tributions to London periodicals, and he was for some time 
editor of the Morning Ilerald. Besides editions of the 
works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, Warton, 
Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, and others, he published A 
General Biographical Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817); 
a Glossary to Shakspeare ; an edition of Shakspeare ; and 
the British Essayists, commencing with the I'atler and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical 
prefaces and a general index. 

CHALMERS, George (1742-1825), an antiquarian 
and political writer of considerable eminence, was born 
at Fochabers, a village in the county of iloray, in the 
year 1742. His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson 
of George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the 
parish of Lhanbrydo, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in 
the same county, possessed by the main line of the family 
from about the beginning of the 17th to the middle of the 
18th century. After completing the usual course at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers studied law in Edin- 
burgh for several years. Two uncles on the father’s side 
having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 1763, 
with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, 
and was in this way induced to commence practice as a 
lawyer at Baltimore, where for a time he met with much 
success. Having, however, espoused the cause of the 
Royalist party on the breaking out of the American war 
of Independence, he found it expedient to abandon 
his professional jjrospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. For the losses ho had sustained as 
a colonist he received no compensation, and several years 
elapsed before he obtained an appointment that placed 
him in a state of comfort and independence. 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great 
diligence and assiduity to the investigation of the history 
and establishment of the Engb'sh colonies in North America; 
and enjoying free access to the state papers and other 
documents preserved among what were then termed the 
jdantation records, he became possessed of much important 
information. His work entitled Political Annals of the 
present United Colonies from their Settlement to the Peace 
of 1763, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the 
period between 1688 and 1763, never appeared. The first 
volume, however, is complete in itself, and traces the original 
settlement of the different American colonies, and the 
progressive changes in their constitutions and forms of 
government as affected by the state of public affairs in the 
parent kingdom. Independently of its value as being 
compiled f'om original documents, it bears evidence of 
great research, and has been of essential benefit to later 
writers. Continuing his researches, ho next gave to_ the 
world A 71 Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain 
during the Present and Four Preceding Reigns, Lond. 
1782, which passed through several editions. At length, in 
August 1786, Chalmers, whose sufferings as a Royalist 
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must have strongly recommended him to the Government 
of the day, was appointed chief clerk to the committee of 
Privy (Council on matters relating to trade, a situation which 
he retained till his death in 1825, a period of nearly forty 
years. As his official duties made no great demands on his 
time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies,— the antiquities and topography of Scotland 
having thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical sketches of De Foe, Sir John Davies, 
Allan Ramsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard, and others, 
prefixed to editions of their respective works, Chalmers 
wrote a life of Paine, the author of the Rights of Man, 
which he published under the assumed name of Francis 
Oldys, A.M., of the University of Pennsylvania; and a life 
of Ruddiman, in which considerable light is thrown on the 
state of literature in Scotland during the earlier part of the 
last century. His life of Queen Mary, in two quarto 
• volumes, was first published in 1818. It is founded on a 
MS. left by Whitaker the historian of Manchester; but 
Chalmers informs us that he found it necessary to rewrite 
the whole. The history of that ill-fated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last work, A Detection of the 
Love-Letters lately attributed in Hugh Campbell’s work to 
Mary Queen of Scots, is an exposure of an attempt to 
represent as genuine some fictitious letters said to have 
passed between Mary and Bothwell, which had fallen 
into deserved oblivion. In 1797 appeared his Apology for 
the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers which were exhibited 
in Norfolk Street, followed by other tracts on the same 
subject. These contributionstothe literature of Shakespeare 
are full of curious matter, but on the whole display a great 
waste of erudition, in seeking to show that papers which 
had been proved forgeries might nevertheless have been 
genuine. Chalmers also took part in the Junius controversy, 
and in The Author of Junius Ascei-tained, from a Concatena- 
tion of Circumstances amounting to Moral Demonstration, 
Lond. 1817, 8vo, sought to fix the authorship of the cele- 
brated letters on Hugh Boyd. In 1824 he published The 
Poetical Remains of some of the Scottish Kings, now first 
collected; and the same year he edited and presented as a 
contribution to the Bannatyne Club Rohene and Makyne 
and the Testament of Cresseid, by Robert Henryson. His 
political writings are equally numerous. Among them may 
be mentioned Collection of Treaties between Great Britain 
and other Powers, Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo; Vindication 
of the Privileges of the People in respect to the Constitutional 
Right of Free Discussion, &c., Lond. 1796, 8vo, published 
anonymously; A Chronological account of Commerce and 
Coinage in Great Britain from the Restoration till 1810, 
Lond. 1810, 8vo; Opinions of Eminent Lawyei's on various 
points of English Jurisprudence, chiefly concerning the 
Colonies, Fisheries, and Commerce of Great Britain, Lond. 
1814, 2 vols. 8vo; Comparative Views of the Slate of Great 
Britain before and since the JVar, Lond. 1817, 8vo. 

But Chalmers’s greatest work is his Caledonia, which, 
however, he did not live to complete. The first volume 
appeared in 1807, and is introductory to the others. It 
is divided into four books, treating successively of the 
Roman, the Pictish, the Scottish, and the Scoto-Saxon 
periods, from 80 to 1306 a.d. In these we are presented, 
in a condensed form, with an account of the people, the 
language, and the civil and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
the agricultural and commercial state of Scotland during 
the first thirteen centuries of our era. Unfortunatffiy the 
chapters on the Roman period are entirely marred by the 
author’s having accepted as genuine Bertram s forgery De 
Situ Britannice; but otherwise his opinions on contro- 
verted topics are worthy of much respect, being founded 
on a laborious investigation of all the original authonties 
that were accessible to him. The style both of both and 
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of the succeeding volumes is reduudant, the scholarship is 
often defective, and hastily-drawn conclusions are asserted 
with the utmost confidence in their accuracy; yet, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, such were the industrj- and 
perseverance of Chalmers that his Caledonia contains a 
mass of information on all subjects connected with early 
Scottish history and topography that has been- of the 
highest value to subsequent writers. The second volume, 
published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Scotland — Roxburgh, Berwick, Had-^ 
dington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles, and Selkirk, 
each of them being treated of as regards name, situa- 
tion and extent, natural objects, antiquities, establish- j 
raent as shires, civil history, agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, and ecclesiastical history. In 1824, after an interval I 
of fourteen years, the third volume appeared, giving, under j 
the same headings, a description of the seven south- j 
western counties — Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Ajt, ^ 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. In the preface to this j 
volume the author states that the materials for the history 
of the central and northern counties were collected, and 
that he expected the work would be completed in two 3'ear3. 
This expectation, however, was not destined to be realised. 
It is much to be regretted that, instead of all but wasting 
his time on profitless and acrimonious controversies about 
Shakespearian forgeries and the character of Queen ilar^', 
Chalmers did not direct his whole energies to his magnum 
opus, and give to the world the matured fruits of all 
the labour he had bestowed on it; for it is on Caledonia 
that his fame must chiefly- rest. 

While thus fully occupied, Chalmers had for man)' 
years been engaged in laying the foundation for other 
works of a not less important and laborious nature. One 
of these is said to have been a historj* of Scottish poetr)', 
another, a history of printing in Scotland. Each of them 
he thought likelj' to extend to two large quarto voIume.s, 
and on both he expended an unusual amount of enthusiasm 
and energy. Ho bad also prepared for the press an 
elaborate history of the life and reign of David I. In his 
later researches he was assisted by his nephew James, son 
of Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin. 

George Chalmers died at his house, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, London, May 31, 1825, after a few 
days’ iUnes.s, in the eightj'-third year of his age. Uis 
valuable and extensive library he bequeathed to his nephew, 
at whose death in 1 841 it was sold and dispersed. Chalmeni 
was a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
London, an honorary member of the Antiquarian Societj" 
of Scotland, and a member of other learned societies. 
In private life he was undoubtedly an amiable man, 
although the dogmatic tone that disfigures portions of his 
writings procured him many opponents. He is besides 
chargeable with a vrant of taste, which appears too 
prominently in his keen attempts to silence, at all hazards, 
those whom he considered the detractors of ilar)'. Among 
his avowed antagonists in literary warfare the most distin- 
guished were Malone and Steevens, the Shakspeare editors; 
Mathias, the author otths Pursuits of Literature; Dr Jamie- 
son,the Scottish lexicographer ; Pinkerton, the historian ; Dr 
Irving, the biographer of the Scottish poets; and Dr Currie 
of Liverpool But with all his failings in judgment, Chal- 
mers was a valuable w'riter. He uniformly had recourse to 
original sources of information; and he is entitled to great 
praise for his patriotic and seK-sacrificing endeavours to 
illustrate ' the history, h'terature, and antiquities of his 
native country. (j. si‘d.) 

CHALMERS, De Thoitas (1780-1847), a distinguished j 
Scottish divine, was bom at Anstruther in Fifeshire, on the j 
17th March 1780. He was early destined to the church, i 
and while only eleven vears old was enrolled as a student i 
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in the university of St Andrews. Having completed hie 
collegiate course, in which he devoted himself almost 
e.xclusively to the study of mathematics, in January 179a 
lie was licensed as a preacher of the gospel by the presbyter)- 
of St Andrews. Instead of entering at once on the duties 
of his profession, he spent the two following ivinters in 
Edinburgh, attending the lectures of Profess'ors Stewart 
Playfair, Robison, and Hope. In ilay 1803 he was 
ordaiued as minister of Kilmany, a small parish in Fife- 
shire, about nine miles from St Andrew.s. Durin" the 
preceding winter he had acted as assistant to ifr Vilant 
profe-ssor of mathematics in the university of that city’ 
who for many years had been laid aside by ill health. The 
novelty, however, of his method, and the singular enthusiasm 
that he exhibited aud excited were distasteful to those 
attached to the old routine of university education; and 
at the close of the session he was informed that his further 
services would not be required. Indignant at the fancied 
injustice thu.s done him, he adopted the singular e.xpedient 
of opening mathematical classes of his own during the 
succeeding winter, which, though discountenanced in eveiy 
way by the university authorities, many of the students 
were attracted to attend. The winter of 180.3-4 was a very 
busy and exciting one. During the week he taught three 
classes in St Andrews, and prepared and delivered there 
a course of lectures on chemistry', largely illustrated by 
e.xperiments, — appearing at the same time in the pulpit of 
Kilmany every' Sunday-. Having sufficiently- redeemed his 
reputation by the great success which attended them, his 
mathematical classes were not resumed. The lectures on 
chemistry- were frequently redelivered in his own and in 
many adjoining parishes, to the surjmise and deb'ght of 
many rural audiences. In 1805 the chair of mathematics 
in Edinburgh became vacant, and he appeared, but 
unsuccessfully, as a candidate. In 1808 he published an 
Liquiry into tlie Extent and Htalilitg of National Jlesourees, 
a treatise originated by the alarm which Bonaparte’s com- 
mercial policy had created in Britain, and intended to 
elucidate some of those questions in political economy 
which the existing state of afiairs had raised. He was 
preparing a new edition of this work when a series of 
domestic bereavements, and a severe illness that brought 
him to the brink of the grave, and laid him aside from all 
duty for upwards of a year, turned his thoughts aud life 
into a new channel. Dr Brewster had invited him to 
become a contributor to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; at 
hLs own request tho article Christianity had been assigned 
to him, and he was now- engaged in preparing it. In 
studying the credentials of Christianity-, he received a new 
impression of its contents. A sustained but abortive effort 
to attain that jmre and heavenly' morality- which the Gospel 
of Christ requires led on to that great spiritual revolution 
the nature aud progress of which his journal and letters 
enable us to trace with such distinctness. When he 
resumed his duties, an entire change in the character of his 
ministry was visible to all. The report of discourses so 
earnest and eloquent as those now dehvered, and of house- 
hold visitations conducted with such ardent zeal, soon 
spread beyond the limits of his own neighbourhood. His 
reputation as an author received at the same time a large 
accession by the publication in a sejjarate form of^his 
article on Christianity, as well as by several valuable con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Christian Instructor aud the 
Eclectic Iteview. So strong, however, at that time was the 
public bias against those evaugyical doctrines w-hich he had 
embraced, that when a vacancy occurred in Glasgow, and 
his friends brought him forward as a candidate, it was only 
after extraordinary efforts, and by a narrow majority-, that 
his election was carried in the town-council. 

In July 1815 he was formally admitted as minister of 
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the Tron church and parish, A blaze of unparalleled 
popularity at once broke around him as a preacher. A 
series of discourses which he had preached on the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of astronomy and the Christian 
revelation w'ere published in Januaiy 1817. Jfever either 
before or since has the same reception been given to any 
volume of sermons in our language. 'Within a year, nine 
editions and 20,000 copies of the volume were in circula- 
tion. Soon after its appearance he visited London, and 
occupied for the first time oue or two of the pulpits of the 
metropolis. The crowds were enormous, the applause loud 
and universal. “ All the world,” writes Mr Wilberforce, 
“ wild about Dr Chalmers.” His extraordinary popularity 
remained undiminished during the eight years that he 
remained in Glasgow. 

His preparation for the pulpit, however, formed but a 
small part of his labours. In visiting his parish, which 
contained a population of about 11,000 souls, he speedily 
diseovered tlmt nearly a third of them had relinquished all 
connection with any Christian church, and that their 
children were growing up in ignorance and vice. The 
ajppalling magnitude of the evil, and the certainty of its 
speedy and frightful growth, at once arrested and engrossed 
him. To devise and execute the means of checking and 
subduing it became henceforth oue of the ruling pa-ssions 
of his life. Attributing the evil to the absence of those 
parochial influences, educational and ministerial, which 
wrought so effectually for good in the smaller rural 
parishes, but which had not been brought to bear upon the 
overgrown parishes of our great cities, from all spiritual 
oversight of which the members of the Establishment had 
retired in despair, his grand panacea was to revivify, 
remodel, and extend the old parochial economy of Scotland, 
Taking his own parish as a specimen, and gauging by it the 
spiritual necessities of the city, he did not hesitate to 
publish it as his conviction that not less than twenty new 
churches and parishes should immediately be erected in 
Glasgow. All, however, that he could persuade the town- 
council to attempt was to erect a single additional one, to' 
which a parish containing no fewer than 10,000 souls was at- 
tached. This church, built at his suggestion, was offered to 
him and accepted, in order that he might have free and unim- 
peded room for carrying out his different parochial plans. 

In September 1819 he was admitted as minister of the 
church and parish of St John’s. The population of the 
parish was made up principally of weavers, labourers, fac- 
tory workers, and other operatives. Of its 2000 families, 
more than 800 had no connection with any Christian 
church. The number of its uneducated children was count- 
less. In this, as in his former parish. Dr Chalmers’s first 
care and efforts were bestowed upon the young. For 
their week-day instruction, two commodious school-houses 
were built, four well-qualified teachers were provided, 
each -^vith an endowment of ^25 per annum ; and at 
the moderate school-fees of 2s. and Ss, per quarter, 700 
children had a first-rate education supplied. For the 
poorer and more neglected, bet^veen forty and fifty local 
sabbath schools were opened, in which more than 1000 
children w’erc taught. The parish was divided into 25 
districts,, embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of 
which an elder and a deacon were placed — the former 
taking the oversight of their sj)iritual, the latter of their 
temporal interests. Over the whole of this complicated 
parochial apparatus Dr Clialmers presided, watching, 
impelling, controlling every movemsnt. Hor was his work 
that of mere superintendence. He -visited personally all 
the families, completing his round of them in about two 
years, and holding evening meetings, in which he addressed 
those Y/hom he had visited during the week. Many 
families were thus reclaimed to the habit of church-going. 


and many individuals deeply and cnduringly impressed by 
the sacred truths of Christianity. 

The chief reason why Dr Chalmers removed from the 
Trozi parish, to that of St Johu’s ^vas that ho might have 
an opportunity of fairly testing the efficacy of°the old 
Scottish method of providing for the poor. At this periotl 
there were not more than 20 parishes north of the Forth 
and Clyde in which there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor. The English method of assessment, however, 
was rapidly spreading over the southern districts of 
Scotland, and already threatened to cover the whole 
country. Dr Chalmers dreaded this as a great national 
catptrophe. Having studied in its principles, as well as 
in its results, the operation of a compulsory tax for the 
support of the poor, he was convinced that it operatetl 
prejudicially and swelled the evil it meant to mitigate. It 
was said, however, that though the old Scotch method of 
voluntary contributions at the church door administered by 
the kirk-session was applicable to small rural parishes, it 
w'as inapph'cable to the large and already half-pauperized 
parishes of our great cities. Dr Chalmers asked the 
magistrates of Glasgow to commit the entire management 
of the poor of the parish of St John’s into his own hands, 
and he undertook to refute that allegation. Ho was 
allowed to try the experiment. At the commencement of 
Ms operations, the poor of this parish cost the city LI 10(1 
per annum. He committed the investigation of all new 
applications for relief to the deacon of the district, who 
had so small a number of families in charge, that by 
.spending an hour among them every week, ho became 
minutely acquainted with their character and condition. 
By careful scrutiny of every case in which public relief 
was a.sked for, by a summary rejection of the idle, the 
drunken, and the worthle.5s, by stimulating every' effort 
that the poor could make to help themselves, and when 
necessary, aiding them in their efforts, a great proportion 
of these new cases were provided for without drawing upon 
the church-door collections; and such was the effect of the 
whole system of Christian oversight and influence, prudently 
and vigorou-sly administered, that in four years the pauper 
expenditure was reduced from £1400 to £280 per annum. 

At the commencement of his mini.stry in St John’s, Dr 
Chalmers began a series of quarterly publications on 27/e 
Christian and Civic Economy of Larye Towns, devoted to 
the theoretic illustration of the various schemes of Christian 
usefubiess which be was carrying on, — pre.seuting himself 
thus to us as at once their skilful deviser, their vigorou.s 
conductor, their eloquent expounder and advocate. But 
the fatigues of so toilsome a ministry began to exhaust his 
strength; and he was already longing to exchange the 
personal for the literary labours of his profe.ssion, when the 
vacant chair of moral philosophy in the university of St 
Andrew’s was offered to him. This offer, the seventh of 
the same kind that had been made to him during his eight 
years’ residence in Glasgow, he accepted, entering on hi-s 
new duties in November 182.3, and devoting the next 
four years of his life to their fulfilment. Hitherto meta- 
physics and ethics had been taught conjunctly by the 
prof&ssors of moral science in the Scotch colleges, while, in 
teaching the latter, allusions to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity had generally and often carefully been avoided. 
Looking upon mental philosophy as belonging properly 
to another chair, Dr Chalmers confined his prelections to 
the philosophy' of morals, entering at large upon the dutie.s 
man ow'es to God as well as those he owes to his fellow-men, 
endeavouring throughout to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of natural religion to serve any other purpose than that 
of a precursor of Christianity. Many of his lectures, as 
remodelled afterwards and transferred to the theological 
chair, are to be found now in the first and second volumes 
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of his works. In the purely ethical department, the dis- 
cussions in which he made important and original 
contributions to the science are those occupied with the 
place and functions of volition and attention, the sepai-ate 
and underived character of the moral sentiments, aud the 
distinction between the virtues of perfect and imperfect 
obligation. It was not so much, however, for their scientific 
speculations that his lectures in the moral philosophy 
class-room were distinguished, as for that fervour of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm with which they were delivered, and 
which proved so healthfully contagious. Beyond the intel- 
lectual impulse thus communicated, his frequent references 
to the great doctrines of Christianity, and still more the 
force of his inviting example, kindled to a very remarkable 
degree the religious spirit among the students of St 
Andrews ; and not a few of' them — including many men 
who have since highly distinguished themselves — were 
led thereby to consecrate their lives to missionary labour. . 

In November 1828, Dr Chalmers was transferred 
from the chair of moral philosophy in St Andrews to that 
of theology in Edinburgh. In this wider theatre he was 
enabled to realize all his favourite ideas as to the best 
methods of academical instruction. To the old practice of 
reading to his students a set of carefully prepared lectures 
he added that of regular viva voce examination on %yhat 
was thus delivered, and introduced besides the use of text- 
books, communicating through them a large amount of in- 
formation j and coming into the closest and most stimulat- 
ing contact with his pupils, he attempted to combine the 
difterent systems pursued in the English and the Scottish 
universities. In the professorial chair there have been 
many who, with larger stores of learning, have conducted 
their students to greater scientific proficiency ; but none 
have ever gone beyond him in the glowing impulse, 
intellectual, moral, and religious, that he conveyed into the 
hearts of the ardent youths who flocked around his chair ; 
and to that spirit with which he so largely impregnated the 
young ministerial mind of Scotland, may, to a large extent, 
be traced the Disruption of the Scottish Established Church. 

The leisure for literary labour which professorial life 
afforded was diligently improved. At St Andrews he 
resumed the work which his departure from Glasgow had 
suspended, and in 1826 published a third volume of the 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. This was 
followed in 1827 by his treatise on the Use and Abuse of 
Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments, the ablest defence 
of endowments in our language, a work which itself would 
have won celebrity for its author. For many years his 
chief ambition had been to complete a treatise on political 
economy, a science which had been a favourite one from 
youth. In St Andrews, besides his ordinary course on 
ethics, he had opened a class for instruction in this science, 
and had been delighted to find how attractive it had 
proved. As soon as he had got through his first course of 
theological lectures in Edinburgh, he resumed this subject, 
and embodied the reflections and preparations of many 
years in a work on Political Economy, published in 1832. 
Many of the particular doctrines of this work have not met 
with general acceptance. The public mind, however^ has 
been gradually coming round to a belief in that great truth 
which this volume was mainly intended to enforce, — that 
a right morql-is essential to a right economic condition of 
the masses, — that character is the parent of comfort. His 
work on Political Economy was scarcely through the press, 
when, on invitation from the trustees of the earl of 
Bridgewater, Dr Chalmers was engaged on a treatise On the 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man, which appeared in 1833. Literary 
honours, such as were never united previously in the person 
of any Scottish ecclesiastic, crowned these labours. In 
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1831 he was elected fellow of the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and was soon after made one of its vice-presidents 
In the same year he was elected corresponding member of 
the Boyal Institute of France, and in 1833 the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree' of D.C.L, 

Hitherto Dr Chalmers had taken but little part in the 
public business of the church. He had given some effective 
help in the .prosecution of two measures— the one for the 
abolition of pluralities, aud the other for the improvement 
of theological education. The death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson, who had long been the able leader of the 
Evangelical party, and the obtaining by that party of the 
ascendency, called him to lead the counsels aud doings of 
the church. One of the earliest acts of the General 
Assembly of 1834, the first in which the Evangelical party 
had the majority, was to place Dr Chalmers at the head of 
a committee appointed to promote the extension of the 
church. In this office he had a double duty to discharge — 
to solicit the Government to make a grant out of the public 
revenue, and to stimulate the friends of the church by 
their own voluntary efforts to meet the spiritual necessities 
of the country. In both departments extraordinary efforts 
were made, but with very different results. The 'Whig 
Government, insecure in its hold of power, and dependent 
to some extent on the political assistance of the Scottish 
Dissenters, could be induced to do nothing beyond appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry, which led to no practical 
result. It was otherwise when Dr Chalmers appealed to the 
country. That appeal was made with singular ardour and 
eloquence. IVheu circulars, pamphlets, and reports had, 
done their uttermost, he made a tour through a large pare 
of Scotland, addressing the various presbyteries aud hold- 
ing public meetings in the most populous districts. Year 
after year swelled the fund that these efforts created, till 
at last in 1841, when ho resigned his office as convener of 
the Church Extension Committee, he had to announce that 
in seven years upwards of ^6300, 000 had been contributed 
to this object, and 220 new churches had been built. 

This great movement on behalf of church extension was 
finally checked by another in which Dr Chalmers was 
destined to play a still more conspicuous part. In 
1834, the General Assembly, after declaring it to be a 
fundamental principle of the church that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of 
the congregation,” had enacted that in every instance the 
dissent of the majority of the male heads of families, 
being communicants, should be a bar to the settlement of 
a minister. This Act, commonly called the Veto Law, 
was based upon the old constitutional practice of the “call,” 
in which the people invited the minister to undertake the 
pastoral office, on which invitation alone the spiritual act 
of ordination was grounded. The church believed herself 
to possess the power of determining what kind and amount 
of popular concurrence was necessary before the pastoral 
tie was formed by ordination. She had often exercised 
that power to the effect of setting aside the nominee of the 
patron. When invited in such instances to interfere, the 
civil courts had refused, on the ground that the church 

was acting within the limits of her acknowledged authority. 

In other instances the civil courts had often reviewed 
decisions of the church courts, but only with a view of 
regulating the title to the benefice. But now the power 
of the church to pass such a law as that of the Veto was 
challenged, and the civil courts claimed a right not only to 
regulate the destination of the benefice, buf to control and 
overrule the decisions of the church. In the parish of 
Auchterarder, containing a population of 3000 souls, only 
two individuals signed the call, while 287 out of 300 
dissented ; but in an action raised at the instance of the 
presentee, the Court of Session decided that his rejection by 
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the church was illegal. This decision the House of Lords, 
on appeal to it, confirmed, — Lords Brougham and Cotten- 
ham, in deliveriftg judgment, stating it expressly to be 
their opinion that in settling a minister the church had 
no legal right to look beyond his qualification as to “ life, 
literature, and morals.” In this decision, as involving a 
•forfeiture of the benefice, the church acquiesced, declaring 
at the same time her intention, for her own spiritual 
objects, to interpret for herself the statutes which established 
her, and announcing her unaltered purpose to protect her 
congregations from the intrusion of unacceptable ministers. 
It speedily appeared that she was not to be permitted to 
carry out these resolutions if the Court of Session could 
prevent. The presbytery of Hunkeld rejected a licentiate 
presented by the Crown to the parish of Lethendy on the 
ground of his having been vetoed by the people. The 
Crown acquiesced and issued a new presentation. At the 
instance of the first presentee the Court of Session inter- 
dicted the presbytery from ordaining the second. The 
church ordered the presbytery to proceed with the ordina- 
tion. It did so, and was summoned in consequence to the 
bar of the civil court, solemnly rebuked, and informed that 
in the next instance of such disregard by the church of the 
interdict of the civil court imprisonment would be the 
punishment. In the parish of Marnoch, with a population 
■of 2800 souls, only one individual signed the call; an 
overwhelming majority dissented ; but in defiance of the 
law of the church, and in obedience to the Court of Session, 
the presbytery of Strathbogie, by a majority of 7 to 3, 
resolved to proceed to the ordination. To prevent this 
ordination the church suspended the seven ministers who 
formed the majority. The Court of Session not only 
annulled that suspension and prohibited the church from 
intimating or executing it, but interdicted all ministers from 
preaching or administering any of the sacraments within 
any of the parishes of the seven suspended clergymen. 
The church held such interference as a violation of her 
■spiritual independence, and proceeded as if no such 
sentence of the civil court had been passed, — many of the 
most distinguished ministers. Dr Chalmers and Dr Gordon 
among the rest, preaching in those parishes in the face of 
interdicts served on them personally. The seven suspended 
clergymen treated in the same way the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority, and on the 21st January 1841, in opposition to 
an express order of the General Assembly, consummated 
the ordination. By the following General Assembly these 
■clergymen were deposed from the office of the ministry. 
The Court of Session immediately thereafter pronounced 
the deposition null and void. Other like instances occurred. 
The collisions between the two supreme courts became 
frequent and most unseemly. Matters were running into 
inextricable confusion. The church appealed to the 
Government to interfere. At first the Whigs were in 
power, but they declined to interfere. In 1841, Sir 
Robert Peel was placed at the head of a Government 
strong enough to have applied the remedy, and the hopes 
of the church were excited. Still no measure was intro- 
■duced. Under the guidance of Dr Chalmers the church 
pursued her course with steady unfaltering step ; but she 
was not prepared to prolong the controversy indefinitely. 
Denying the right of the Court of Session to act as it had 
done, she freely conceded to the legislature the right of 
determining on what terms she held her temporalities ; and 
if, fairly appealed to, the legislature declared that she held 
them on condition of rendering such obedience to the civil 
courts as they now required, she felt that she had no 
alternative but eitlier to renounce her own principles or 
relinquish the temporalities. At a solemn convocation held 
in November 1842 a large number of ministers signed and 
published a declaration that if no measure of relief were 
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granted they would resign their livings. Up to the last, 
however, it was not believed that any very extensive 
secession would take place. In January 1843, the 
Government not only refused to grant the protection the 
church required, but put a final and peremptoi-y negative 
on her claims of spiritual independence. And in March 

the House of Commons did the same by a large majority, 

the Scotch members, however, voting in the proportion of 
more than two to one in her favour. The controversy was 
now closed, and it remained only for those clergymen who 
felt that they could not with a good conscience submit to 
the civil restraint imposed upon the church to adopt the 
only expedient now left to them and retire from the 
Establishment. On the Ibth May 1843, 470 clergymen 
withdrew from the General Assembly and constituted 
themselves into the Free Church of Scotland, electing Dr 
Chalmers as their first moderator. 

For two years previous to this final step. Dr Chalmers 
had foreseen the issue, and in preparation for it had drawn 
up a scheme for the support of the outgoing ministers. 
For a year or two afterwards the establishment and exten- 
sion of that fund, to which the Free Church owes so much 
of her stability, engaged a large share of his attention. He 
then gradually withdrew from the public service of the 
church, occupying himself with his duties as principal of 
the Free Church College, and in perfecting his Institutes 
of Theology. In May 1847, he was summoned before a 
committee of the House of Commons to give evidence 
regarding that refusal of sites for churches in which a few 
of the landed proprietors of Scotland who were hostile to 
the Free Church were still persisting. He returned from 
London in his usual health, and after a peaceful Sabbath 
(May 30) in the bosom of his family at Morningside, he 
bade them all good night. Next morning, when his room 
was entered and the curtains of his bed withdrawn, he was 
found half erect, his head leaning gently back upon the 
pillow, no token of pain or struggle, the brow and hand 
wlien touched so cold as to indicate that some hours had 
already elapsed sinpe the spirit had peacefully departed. 

During iT, life of the moat varied and incessant activity, spent 
much too in society, Dr Clialmers scarcely ever allowed a day to 
pass without its modicum of composition. He had his faculty of 
writing so completely at command that at tlie most unseasonable 
times, and in the most unlikely places, he snatched his hour or two 
for carrying on his literary work. He was methodical indeed in all 
his habits, and no saying passed more frequently from his lips than 
that punctuality is a cardinal virtue. His writings now occupy 
more than 30 volumes. He would permanently perhaps have stood 
higher ;i.s an author had he written less, or had he indulged less in 
that practice of reiteration into which he was so constantly betrayed 
by his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. It would be pre- 
mature to attempt to estim.ato the place which his writings will 
hold in the literature of our country. 'We may brielly indicate, 
however, some of the original contributions for which we are in- 
debted to him. As a political economist he was the first to unfold 
the connection that subsists between the degree of the fertility of 
the soil and the social condition of a community, the rapid manner 
in wdiich capital is reproduced (see Jlill’s Political Economy, vol. i. 
p. 94), and the general doctrine of a limit to all the modes by which 
national ■wealth may accumulate. He was the first also to advance 
that argument in favour of religious establishments which meets 
upon its own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith, that religion 
like other things should be left to the operation of the natural law 
of supply and demand. In- the dcpai'tment of natural theology and 
the Clu'istian evidences, he ably advocated that jnethod of reconcil- 
in" the Mosaic narrative ^Yith the indefinite antiquity of the globe 
which Dr Buckland has advanced in his Bi'idgewater Treatise, and 
which Dr Chalmers had previously communicated to that author. 
His refutation of Hume’s objection to the truth of miracles is 
perhaps his intellectual chef d’ oeuvre, and is as original as it is com- 
plete. The distinction between the laws and dispositions of matter, 
as between the ethics and objects of theology, he was the hrst to 
indicate and enforce. And it is in his pages that the fullest and 
most masterly exhibition is to be met with of the super lor authority 
as witnesses for the truth of Revelation of the Scnptural as com- 
pared with the ex-Scriptui-al writers, and of the amstian as com- 
pared with the heathen testimonies. In his InMutes of Theology, 
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modification is either made or attempted on the doctrines 
of Calvinism, which he received with all simplicity of faith, as ho 
believed them to be revealed in the Divine word, and which he 
defended as in liarmony with the most profound philosophy of 
human nature and of the Divine providence. 

The character of Dr Clialmers’s intellect was eminently practical. 
The dearest object of his earthly existence was the elevation of the 
common people. Poor-laws appeared to liim as calculated to retard 
this elevation ; ho therefore strenuously resisted tlieir iutroduetion. 
Tile Church of Scotland appeared to him as peculiarly fitted to ad- 
vance it ; he spoke, lie wrote, ho laboured in its defence and exten- 
sion. “ I have no veneration,” lie .said to the royal commissioners 
in St Andrews, before eitber the Toluntary or tbe Non-intrusion 
controversies had arisen, “ I iiave no veneration for the Church of 
Scotland an establishment, but I have the utmost veneration 
for it quasi an instrument of Christian good.” Forcing that church 
to intrude uuaeccptable ministers, and placing her in spiritual sub- 
jection to the civil power, in iiis regard stripped her as such an in- 
strument of her strength, and he resolutely but reluotautly gave 
her up. 

It is as a mover of his fellow men, as the reviver of evangelistic 
feeling in Scotland, and as a leader in the great movement wliich 
terminated in the erection of the Free Church, that Dr Clialmcrs 
will lill tlio largest place in the eye of posterity, and occupy a nielic 
in the history of Scotland and of the church. Various elements 
combined to clothe liim with public influence — a cliildlike, guile- 
les.s, transparent simplicity, tlic utter absence of everything facti- 
tious in matter or manner — a kindliness of nature tiiat made him 
Ilexiblo to every human sympathy — a chivalry of sentiment that 
raised him .above all the jretty jealousies of public life— a firmness 
of jmrpose that made vacillation almost a thing impossible, a force 
of will and general momentum that boro all that was movable 
before it — a vehement utterance and overwhelming eloquence that 
gave him the command of the multitude, a scientific reputation 
that won for him the respect and attention of the more educated — 
the legislative faculty that framed measures upon the broadest prin- 
cqdes, the practical .sagacity that adapted them to the ends they 
were intended to realize — the genius that in new and difficult cir- 
cumstances coipd devise, coupled with the love of calculation, tlic 
capacity for business details, and the administrative talent that 
fitted him to execute — a purity of motive tliat put iiim above all 
suspicion of selfishness, and a piety ujiobtrusivo )put most profound, 
simjde yet intensely ardent. fW. HA.) 

CHALONEE, Sir Thomas (1515-1505), a statesman 
and poet, of a noble Welsh family, was bom in 1515. 
Under Henry VIII. he was sent as ambassadof to Charles 
V., whom he accompanied on his unfortunate expedition 
against Algiers in 15il. On his return he was appointed 
to the office of first clerk of the council. Ho gained the 
friendship of the duke of Somerset ; but after his fall he 
was obliged to live in retiremotit, and during the reign of 
llary his Protestantism still kept him from the , court. On 
the accession of Elizabeth he was received into high favour, 
and appointed ambassador, first to the Emperor Ferdinand 
I., and then to the court of Spain, where, however, lie 
found himself so uncomfortable that after three years’ stay 
he obtained permission to return home in 15G4, He died 
the following year. Chalouer enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion as a poet, and left JPoeCical WorX'S, J)e liepuMica 
Anglorum Instcmranda, (he Fraise of Folie (from the 
Latin of Erasmus), In Zaudem Ilenrici Octavi Oamien 
Panegyrkum, the Office of Servants (from the Latin of 
Gognatus), and some other small pieces. 

CHALON-SUE-SAONE, a town of France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Saone-et-Loire, 
81 miles by rail north of Lyons. It is a neat and well- 
built town, situated in an extensive plain on the right 
bank of the Saoue, at the junction of the Canal du Centre, 
and connected by a fine stone bridge with the suburb of St 
Laurent on an island in the river. Its principal buildings 
are the cathedral of St Vincent, a Gothic edifice of the 
latter part of the 14th century, on the site of a church 
founded about 532 ; the church of St Pierre, with two 
lofty steeples; the hospitals of St Laurent and St Louis; the 
town hall, the market, and the courthouse. An obelisk was 
erected in the IStli century to commemorate tlie opening 
of the canal. There are tribunals of primary instance 
and commerce, an exchange, a communal college, a school 
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Gontrain, king of Burgundy, as hwie Involution. In its nioi etn 
thu 10th to pay for its importance bv service the to'.ni renuerei ii 
bishop, first appointed in the 4th q(1814, by keeping in die K< 
count in the 12th, .and retained it to tMion in 1872, 20,Qja. 

Iiistory, tlic most important fact is th0« „ T 7 ,.r.*,r*o ennital of 
tlie ae7ence of the French territory in>n of France, capital or 
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erected in 1771 ; the prefecture, formerly til jj^bopric, and 
count of Artois ; the barracks of St Pierre, g °'\erce, a com- 
the Benedictine abbey; the public litraW''^pj.jjial school,, 
industrial school.' The town is the seat of a Ir \ societies of 
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Jard, which was stripped of its trees during 
1870--1 ; and beyond tbe river, is the GhuJ i century, 
Prudentieime, annually in the month of May the 
of about 50,000 pilgrims. Chfilons has longl Yg^alkon;” 
important industrial centre. As early as the 14t]|j fhgcture of 
it was famous for its woollen cloth, which'was kljfgj.[.j 5 tries, it 
the name of the town, afterwards corrupted into “sliLVf^jt.anukc- 
and in the 18th it maintained an e.xtensive manufa'XeJ ’pe it is- 
linen goods of various kinds. Besides these iridn^jj^j^ aja The- 
now carries on tanning and shoemaking, and the rnWg 
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church of NCtreDame de I’Epine, which was built in the lUviewed 
century, and restored in 1860. Population in 1872, 1 0,4)\iew of[ 

Chlllons-sur-Marne occupie-s the site of the chief town of 
Catalauni, which became signalized by the defeat of Attila in tliep.t 
terrible conllict of 451. In C-13 it was laid waste by Flcrbert oSfily 
Vermandois, in 9S1 by Ralph of Burgundy, and in 947 by RoberAj and 
of Vermandois ; but in the four following centuries it attained grc.it^ 
prosperity as a kind of independent state under the supremacy of w 
its bishops, who lield n most influential piosition in the kingdom, 
and obtained tho title of grand-vassals of the crown. In 1214 the 
men of Chalons appeared in tlio first ranlc in tlie battle of Bouvines ; 
and in tho 15tli centnrj' their descendants maintained their honour 
by twice (in 1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from tlieir walls. 

In the IGth century tho town sided witli Henry IV., who in 1589’ 
transferred thither the pariiameiit of P.aris, wliicir shortly after- 
ward was hold enough to burn the bull.s of Gregory XIV. and. 
Clement Vlll. In 1814 the Prussians took possession of tlie town- 
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after the expulsion of Macdonald, and in 1815 it was captured by j 
Chemicbelf. In 1856 Kapoleou established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of Chalons, about 16 miles north of the town by the 
railway to Rheims. It was situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Grand ^lourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied an area 
of 12,000 hectares or 29,650 acres. The troops were principally 
accommodated in tents, but also partly in wooden barracks. At 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war, the camp was occupied by 
the si.xtii army corps, under Canrobert, and it was afterwards held 
by MacMahon. ' On 22d August 1870, the town of Chalons was 
occupied by tiie Prussians, and in the course of the war it formed 
an important point of communication. 

CHALOTAIS. See La Chalotais. 

GHALYBAUS, Heinbich Mokitz (179C-1862), a dis- 
tinguished German writer on philosopliy, was born on the 
3d July 1796. The facts of hiis life are few and unim- 
portant. For some years after completing his university 
education he acted as lecturer in the Kreuz-Schuie at 
Dresden, and while there his lectures on the history of 
philosophy in Germany, delivered before l,arge audiences, 
drew attention to his rare merits as a thinker and writer. 
In 1839 he w'as called to a Professorship in Kiel University, 
where, with the e.xception of one brief interval, he remained 
/till his death on 2d September 1862. His first published 
work, Historische Entwickdung der spelculativeii Philosophie 
von, Kant iis Hegel, 1837, was extremely popular, and still 
retains its place as one of the best and most attractive 
expositions of modern German thought. It has been twice 
translated into English, by Talk in 1854, and by Edersheim 
in 1860. ' His other writings are Phanomemlogiscke Blatter, 
1841; Biemoderne SopMstik,l?>4:Z i Entwurf eines Systems 
der Wissenschaftslehre,\%^^ ; System der spekulativeii Ethik, 
2 vols., 1850; Philosophie und Christenthum, 1853; 
Fundamental- Philosophie, 1861. Of these the most 
important are the Wissensehaftslehre and the Ethik. 
Chalybiius’s general principle maybe named Ideal-Eealism. 
He opposes both the extreme realism of Herbert and what 
he calk the one-sided idealkm of Hegel, and endeavours to 
find a mean between them, to discover the ideal or formal 
principle which unfolds itself in the real or material world 
presented to it. His Wissensehaftslehre, accordingly, divides 
itself into three parts, — Principlehre, or theory of the one 
principle; Vermittehmgslehre, or theory of the means by 
which this principle realizes itself ; and Teleologie. The 
most noticeable point is the position assigned by Chalybaus 
to the ‘AYorld Ether,” which is defined as the infinite in time 
and space, and which, he thinks, must be po.sited as 
necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or God. 
The System der Ethik i? perhaps the richest and most 
thorough-going modern work on moral philosophy. The 
fundamental principle is carried out with great strength of 
thought, and mth an unusually complete command of ethical 
material. A brief but satisfactory account of Chalybaus 
v/ill be found in Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, ii. 781—786. 

OHAJIBA, a feudatory state of Northern India, sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab Government, situated between 32'“ 
10' and 33" 9' H. lat., and between 75° 54' and 76° 30' 
E. long. ChAmba is bounded on the H, by a range of 
mountains, separating it from the province of ZaskAr in 
Kashmir ; on the E. by the outlying British pargands 
of Bangdhal and Lahaul, belonging to KAngra district ; on 
the S. by mountain ranges which separate it from the 
KAngra valley; and on the W. by the provinces of Jammu 
and Kistwar in Kashmir. In shape the state is an oblong, 
its eastern and western sides being about 65 miles in 
length, and its mean width about 50 miles. It is traversed 
from cast to west by a lofty range which divides it into 
two distinct valleys. The northern of these valleys is 
drained by the ChinAb, which, rising in Lahaul, passes 
through ChdmbA into Kashmir territory, having a general 
direction from south-east to north-west. The southern 
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valley is drained by the EAvi, of which one head is in 
Chamba territory, and the other in BangAhal. The two 
branches unite a short distance below Barmur in ChAmbA. 
The river then flows eastwards till close to Dalhousie it 
turns southwards, and after forming the boundary of the 
state for some distance, enters the plains of the Punjab. 
'Ihe estimated population of the state is 140,000 souk, 
and the estimated gross revenue, £18,937. 'i'he anmiai 
tribute payable to the British Government is £500. 
Owing to the abdication of the late rAjA and the succession 
of his son, a lad of seven years of age, the administration of 
the state passed under the direct control of the British 
Government in 1872-73, an arrangement which will con- 
tinue during the minority of the young chief. The only 
towns in the state are ChAinbA and Barinur situated on the 
EAvi, and KilAr on the ChinAb. The British .sanitarium of 
Dalhousie is within the limits of the state, situated upon 
ground purchased from the chiefs, 'i’he principal agri- 
cultural products are wheat and millet ; among the other 
products are timber, wax, nuts, honey, lime, and slate from 
quarries near Dalhousie. The extensive forests are leased 
by the British Government, and are under the management 
of the Punjab Forest Department. 

CHAJIBEELAIN’ (Latin camcrarins, from camera, a 
chamber; I'rench chambellan), etymologically, and also his- 
torically to a large extent, an officer who superintends the 
arrangement of domestic atfairs. Such were the chamber- 
lains of monasteries, and the chamberlains of cathedrals, 
who had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter 
meetings, and provided the materials required for various 
services. A royal chamberlain is an officer whose function 
k in general to attend on the person of the sovereign, and 
regulate the etiquette of the palace. The Eoman emperors 
appointed this officer under the title of cuhicularius. Dur- 
ing the Sliddle Ages, the royal chamberlain usually en- 
joyed the important privilege of keeping the king’s signet 
ring ; and it seems that the mayoralty of the palace, which 
gradually acquired such an authority as to overthrow the 
Jlerovingiau dynasty in France, grew' out of an office corre- 
sponding to that of the chamberlain. 'I'he chamberlain of 
the Pope enjoys very extensive powers, having the revenues 
of the church under his charge. In France, the office 
existed from very early times till the reign of Louis 
XIV., and was revived by Kapoleon. 

The Lord Great Clianiberlain of England originally took 
rank after the Lord Privy Seal. The office is hereditary, 
and belonged at one time to the De Veres, from whom it 
descended by the female line into the family of Bertie. 
On the death of the fourth duke of Ancaster in 1777, it 
passed to the houses of Cholmondeley and Willoughby 
d’Ere.sby. From these families alternately a Lord Great 
Chamberlain is appointed on. the death of the reigning 
monarch. The principal duties of this office are to take 
charge of the houses of parliament, and to attend on the 
sovereign at hk coronation. 

The Lord Chamberlain is an officer distinct from 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and of greater importance, 
though his functions are less responsible than they were 
formerly. He k regarded as chief officer of the royal 
household; he has charge of a large number of appointments, 
such as those of the royal physicians, tradesmen, and private 
attendants of the sovereign ; he k licenser of plays ; and 
he examines the claims of those who desire to be presented 
at court. He k a member of the privy council, and holds 
office during the ascendency of the political party to which 

he belongs. , - m 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. Ihe most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, who k treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city 
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aud determiues disputes between, masters and apprentices. 
He is elected annually by the liverymen. 

CHAMBERS, Efheaiii, an English author, was bom 
at Kendal, Westmoreland, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker, but having 
conceived the plan of his Cyclopcedia, he left this business, 
and devoted himself entirely to writing. The first 
edition of the Cyclopaedia, which was the result of many 
years’ intense application, appeared by subscription in 
1728, in two vols. fol. It was dedicated to the king, and 
procured for ilr Chambers the honour of being elected 
fellow of the Royal Society. In less than ten years a 
second edition was printed, with corrections aud additions 
(in 1738) ,- aud this was followed by a third a year later. 
In addition to the Cyclopaedia, Mr Chambers wrote for 
the Literary 2Iagazine, and translated the History and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Raids (1742), 
and the Jesuits’ Perspective. He died in 1740. 

CHAMBERS, George (1803—1840), a marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, 
and for several years he pursued his father’s calling. 
While at sea he was in the habit of sketching the different 
classes of vessels. His master, observing this, gratified 
him by cancelling his indentures, and thus set him free 
to follow his natural bent. Chambers then apprenticed 
himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop in 
Whitby, and began by house-painting. He also took 
lessons of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for 
small and cheap pictures of shipping. Coming after- 
wards to London, he was employed by Thomas Horner 
to assist in painting -the great panorama of London for 
the Colosseum (the exhibition building in the Regent’s 
Park, recently demolished), and he next became scene- 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, aud in 1836 a full member, of the Water- 
colour Society. His best works represent naval battles. 
Two of these — the Bombardment of Algiers in 1836, and 
the Capture of Porto Bello — are in Greenwich Hospital. 
Not long before his death he was introduced to William 
IV., aud his professional prospects brightened; but his 
constitution, always frail, gave way, and brought him to 
an early grave. He died on the 28th October 1840. A 
Life of him, by John Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, Robert (1802-1871), author and pub- 
lisher, distinguished especially for his services to popular 
literature, was born at Peebles on the 10th July 1802. 
His parents were of the middle class, but owing to the 
father’s misfortunes in business the family were reduced to 
poverty, and had to leave Peebles for Edinburgh while 
Robert was still young. He had before that received 
such an education as the parish and grammar schools of 
his native place afforded, and had shown himself possessed 
of unusual literary taste and ability. A small circulating 
library in the town, and a copy of the first edition of the 
^Encyclopaedia Britannica which his father had purchased, 
furnished him with stores of reading of which he eagerly 
availed himself. Long afterwards he wrote of his early 
years — “ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in child- 
hood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetry and 
fiction, but in encyclopedias.” 

In Edinburgh the family had a somewhat hard struggle 
with their straitened circumstances. Robert had been 
destined by a sort of tacit understanding for the .church, 
and was placed for a time at a classical school with a view 
to his being sent to the university. This design .had, 
however, to be abandoned. After enduring many hard- 
ships, and making two unsuccessful attempts to fill situa- 
tions ill mercantile houses in Leith, he commenced business 
on his own account as a bookstall-keeper in Leith Walk, 
on the advice of his elder brother and future partner. 
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William. He was then only sixteen, aud his whole stock 
consisted of a few old books belonging to his father. By 
slow degrees the stock was increased and the business 
extended. A similar but distinct concern was carried on 
during the same period with like success by William, and 
after a number of years the two brothers were united as 
partners in the now well-known publishing firm of W. and 
R. Chambers.' 

From the commencement of his residence in Edinburgh, 
Robert Chambers had shown an enthusiastic interest in 
the history and antiquities of the city. In frequent rambles 
every feature of its ancient buildings grew familiar to him, 
and his mind became a storehouse for all sorts of informa- 
tion connected -with its famous persons and places. He 
thus found a most congenial task in the publication of the 
Traditions of Edinburgh (1823-4), which, though not his 
first work, was the first which brought him into general 
notice. It secured for him the approval, and what he 
doubtless valued even more highly, the personal friendship 
of Sir Walter Scott, then in the zenith of his fame. Other 
works on kindred subjects followed in rapid succession, the 
most popular and important being a History of ike Rebellion 
q/ 1745. He also wrote from time to time a number of 
short poetical pieces of very considerable merit, which were 
afterwards collected and printed for private circulation 
(1835). For a year or two he acted as editor of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser, a Tory newspaper of old standing, 
which has now ceased to appear. With commendable and 
characteristic prudence the bookselling business was 
diligently prosecuted in the midst of these numerous 
literary engagements, so that his life at this period was oue 
of ceaseless activity. 

In the beginning of 1832 his brother William, after con- 
sultation with him, started a weekly publication under the 
title of Chambers's Journal, which speedily attained an 
immense circulation, and still holds a leading place in the 
cheap popular periodical literature of which it w’os the 
pioneer. Robert’s connection with it was at first only that 
of a contributor. After fourteen numbers had appeared, 
however, he became associated with his brother as joint- 
editor, and from that period he wrote for it nearly all the 
leading articles, which took the form of essays — moral, 
familiar, and humorous. Written in an easy, graceful 
style, entirely free from any afl’ectation of condescension, 
always interesting, and carefidly avoiding the debateable 
ground of religion aud politics, they contributed more 
perhaps than anything else to the remarkable success of 
the Journal. A number of them were republished in 1847 
in the author’s Select Writings, and are thought to be on 
the whole the best specimens of his original wmrk. Of the 
same character as his work for the Journal were his 
numerous contributions to the Information for the People 
and the Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts 
published by his firm. 

Among the other w'orks of 'which he was in -n’hole or in 
part the author, the Cyclopaedia of English Literature, the 
Life and Writings of Burns, Ancient Sea Margins, the 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, and the Booh of Days were 
the most important. The Cyclopcedia of English Literature 
contained a series of admirably selected extracts from the 
best authors of. every period, “ set in a biographical and 
critical history of the literature itself.” The biographies 
were gracefully written, and the critical estimates, though 
brief, were just and comprehensive. For tlie Life of Burns 
he made diligent and laborious original investigations, 
gathering many hitherto unrecorded facts from the surviv- 
ing acquaintances of the poet, and especially from his 
sister, Mrs Begg, to whose’ benefit the whole profits of the 
work were generously devoted. The poems are interwoven 
into the narrative in their proper .chronological order, and ' 
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with ail the information tbat could be obtained as to the 
circumstances of their composition. In connection with the 
work on Ancient Sea Mar<jins, it may be mentioned that 
its author ranked high as a scientific geologist, and that he 
had availed himself of tours iu )Scandinavia and Canada 
for the purpose of geological exploration. His knowledge 
of geology was one of the principal grounds on which the 
authorship of the celebrated anonymous work, The Vealujea 
of the Creation, was very generally attributed to him. As, 
however, neither ho himself nor any one entitled to speak 
for him ever acknowledged the work, its authorship remains 
a mystery. The Book of Bays was his last publication, and 
perhaps his most elaborate. Help on which he had de- 
pended having failed him, he was left to do the work almost 
alone, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connec- 
tion with it hastened his end. He died at St Andrew.s, where 
he had built a pleasant residence for himself several years 
previou-sly, on the 17th March 1871. Two years before his 
death the university of St Andrews had conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, in consideration of his dis- 
tinguished literary merit, and he was a fellow of several 
learued societies. As a writer Chambers posse.ssed in 
very harmonious combination most of the qualities which 
form the basis of a sound and lasting popularity. Few even 
of popular authors ever possessed in a higher degree the 
faculty of interesting without resorting to sensation, of 
amusing v/ithout stooping to frivolity, and of instructing 
without' assuming superiority. Few have done more than 
he for the illustration of Scottish life and character, and 
for the preservation of what was curious iu Scottish 
tradition and antiquities. But it will always be his 
highest claim to distinction that he did as much as, if not 
more than, any other single man to give a healthy tone 
and a pure moral influence to the cheap popular litera- 
ture which has become so important a factor in modern 
civilisation. An interesting account of the life of Ilobert 
Chambers by his brother appeared in 1872, under the 
title. Memoir of Robert Chambers ; With AxUobioyraphic 
Reminiscences of William Chambers, (w. n. s.) 

CHAMBERSBUliG, a town of the United States, the 
capital of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, is situated about 
185 miles west of Philadelphia, in a populous district iu 
the great limestone valley that extends along the east side 
of the Blue Jlountaius, It has a court-house, a national 
bank, ten churches, and a Presbyterian college for young 
ladies ; and it manufactures cotton, wool, paper, and iron. 
In 18G4 a large part of the town was burned by the 
Confederates under Early. Population in 1870, G308. 

CHAMBl^llY (in Italian CiAJiimiii), a city of France, 
capital of the department of Savoy, pleasantly situated in 
a fertile district, between two hills, on the rivers Laisse 
and Albana, 46 miles S.S.W. of Geneva. The town, how- 
ever, is irregularly and ill built, and has only two good 
streets — the Place Saint-Ldger and the Hue de Boigne, of 
which the latter is named after a General Boigne who left 
a fortune of 3,400,000 francs to the town. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 15th 
centuries ; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647 ; the castle, 
a modern building serving as a prefecture, and Reserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original struc- 
ture ; the palace of justice, the theatre, the barracks, and 
the covered market, which dates from 1863. Several of 
the squares arc adorned with fountains ; the old ramparts 
of the city, destroyed during the French Revolution, have 
been converted into public walks ; and various promenades 
and gardens have been constructed. Chambdry is the seat 
of au archbishop, and of a superior tribunal ; and has also 
a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a_ society of 
agriculture and commerce, a public library, with 20,000 
vols., a museum, a botanic garden, and many charitable 
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institutions. It manufactures silk-gauze, lace, leather, 
and hats, and has a considerable trade in liejueurs, wine[ 
lead, copper, and other articles. Overlooking the town is 
the Rock of Lemenc, which derives its name from the 
Lemincum of the Piomans; and iu the vicinity is Cliar- 
mettes, for some time the residence of Itousacuu. '1 

The origin of Chaniln;ry is unknown, but its lords are menliontd 
lor the^liist time in 1020. Jn 1232 it w.-is .sold to the count of 
Savoy, ThoiiiM I., who bestowed several iiiqiortant privikgc.i on 
the inhabitants. As cajiitil of the duchy of Savoy, it has j)ru,.scd 
through numerou.s political vici-ssitudea. From the middle ol the 
ICth century to 1713 it was in the hands of the Flench ; in 1712 
It was captured by .a Franco-Spani-sh army; and in 1702 it uas 
occupied by ‘the ltepublic.'iii forces. Rc.stored to the house of Havoy 
by tlio ticaties of Vienna and Fari.s, it was .ag.un surrendered to 
France iu 18C0. Among the famou.s men whom it has given to 
France, the most important are Vaugela.s, Saint-Keal, .'ind the 
brothers Joseph and Xavier de Maistre. Population of the town 
in 1872, 17,331, and of the commune, 19,1 11. 

OHAilBORD, a magnificent Gothic chdteau of France, 
in tbe department of Loire-et-Cher, 10 miles cast of Bloi.s, 
on tbe left bank of the Co.sson. It was coninieuceJ by 
Francis 1. in 1532, carried on by Henry 11., and at length 
finished by Louis XIV. It is built of black stone, with 
a profusion of towers, turrets, and minarets, and the inte- 
rior is fitted up with great magnificence. The paik is 
enclosed by walls seven leagues in cireuniference. The 
castle is famous as the re.sidence of Diana of Poitiers, 
and of Stanislaus, king of Poland, who.se son-in-law, Loiii-s 
XV., bestowed it upon Alar-sbal Saxe. It was given by 
Napoleon to Marshal Berthier, from whose widow it was 
purchased by .subscription iu 1821, and presented to the 
duke of Bordeaux, the representative of tlio older branch 
of the Bourbons, who has assumed from it the title of 
Count de Gharnbord. 

CHAMELEON, the common name of a well-defined 
family of Lizards, forming the tribe Jjendrosaura, and con- 
taining the single genus Cluimcelo, wbieb includes about 
twenty known species, bearing a close family resemblance to 
each other, and ditTering very widely from all other lizards. 
They are small creature.s, not usually exceeding 7 incLo.s in 
length exclusive of the tail, which in general is as hnig as 
the body. The body is greatly coinpre.ssed, often with a 
crest — toothed or otherwise — along the back and belly, and 
the skin is covered with granular sjjecks, giving it the 
appearance of slmgreen. The large pyramidal head is sup- 
ported by a short neck composed of five vertebra;, instead 
of eight, as in the majority of saurians ; and there is no 
true sternum, altliough the anterior ribs are joined to the 
mesial line, which thus takes the place of a breast-bone, 
while the ribs wliich follow are so connected together a.s to 
form a bony circle for tho protection of the abdominal 
region. Unlike other lizard.s, tbe chameleon has the body 
raised high on its legs, and tbe toes, which are live in 
number on both posterior and anterior limbs, are divided 
into two opposable groups or bundles, closely resembling 
those of a parrot, and equally serving the purpose of jme- 
hension. The tail, by the greater thickness of which at 
tho base the male is distinguishable from the female, h also 
prehensile, and is of the greatest service in giving suiiport 
and security to the climbing chameleon. Ihe lungs are 
large, and are connected with air-vessels distributed through- 
out the body, by tbe inflation of which a certain trans- 
parency is given to the body, as well as a plumpness which 
at once disappears on their collapse, and this, together 
with the fact tbat the chameleon can live apparently in 
a thriving condition for weeks without food, seems to have 
given rise to the ancient belief tbat this singular creature 
lived on air. The eyes of tbe cbameleou are large, globular 
and covered with a circular disk formed by the junction cf 
tbe two lids and having a central aperture which acts as 

an external pupil, being capable of dilatation or contraction 
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at will. In moving, the eyes act independently of each 
other, so that while the one stares upwards the other may 
be eagerly following the motions of an insect beneath,' or 
the one may even be directed backwards while the other 
watches in fi’out. This extraordinary range of vision amply 
compensates for the small degree of mobility in the neck 
and the general slowness of motion characteristic of the 
chameleon. The tongue is equally remarkable, being 
sub-cylindrical, worm-like, and extremely extensile, with 
the end somewhat enlarged and hollow, and supplied with 
a glutinous secretion. It is by means of this organ, which 
is capable of being protruded to a length of six or seven 
inches, that chameleons obtain their food. They are arbo- 
real in their habits, supporting themselves on the branches 
of trees by their grasping hand-like feet and prehensile 
tails. In their movements they are slow and deliberate, 
and when watching for the insects which form their sole 
food, they remain motionless for hours, partly concealed by 
the foliage, and stiU more by the exercise of the faculty 
which they possess above all other creatures of changing 
their colour so as to resemble surrounding objects. Their 
power in this direction has, however, been greatly e.x- 
aggerated. They cannot, as was at one time supposed, 
assume in succession all the colours of the rainbow; 
but under certain conditions, by no means well ascertained, 
their normal blm’sh ash colour may give place to a green 
or yellowish hue, with irregular spots of a dull red, or it 
may become considerably paler so as to approach to white- 
ness. Thus an observer reports recently that he saw a 
chameleon making its way along the top of an old wall 
near Ephesus, the stones of which were of a dark colour, 
occasionally varied by a block of white marble, and he 
noticed that no sooner did the creature rest on one of the 
latter than it gradually became less visible, owing evidently 
to its assumption of a colour somewhat harmonizing with 
the marble on which it rested. This curious phenomenon 
was observed by the earliest writers on natural history, 
and gave rise to much speculation. Aristotle held that 
the change of colour only took place when the chameleon 
was inflated with air, to which therefore it was owing ; 
Pliny that its varying colours were borrowed from sur- 
rounding objects ; while '\7ormiu3 was the first to attribute 
those variations to the play of the emotions and passions; 
but Milne Edwards, in a paper published in the Amiales 
des Sciences, showed that, whatever the exciting cause of 
these changes in colour, whether due to the emotions, the 
inflation of the lungs, or exposure to the sun’s rays, they 
were rendered possible only by the presence in the skin 
of the chameleon of two layers of differently-coloured pig- 
ment, placed one over the other, and so arranged that both 
may appear simultaneously on the surface, or the one may 
be displaced to a greater or less extent by the other, the 
colour varying wdth the amount of such displacement. 
Thus protected by its colouring, the chameleon awaits the 
•coming of its prey, and no sooner does an insect place 
itself within reach of its worm'-like tongue than that organ, 
leaping forth from its sheath %vith lightning speed, fixes its 
victim on the glutinous tip, which is forthwith engulphed 
with equally astonishing rapidity. The eggs of the chame- 
leon are deposited under leaves on the ground. They are 
numerous, round, and covered with an exceedingly porous 
shell formed of calcareous matter. The species composing 
the family are inhabitants chiefly of Africa and the islands 
adjacent, notably of Madagascar, to which about a third 
of all the known species are confined. The latter include 
such curious forms as the Rhinoceros Chameleon, the male 
of which has a horn-like tubercle at the end of the muzzle ; 
also a form recently described by Gunther, in which the 
tail is so short as to be almost useless for prehension, a 
defect W’hich seems compensated for by the presence of an 
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additional denticle at the inner case of each claw and of 
a spine projecting from the side of each finger and toe 
which must add greatly to the creature’s prehensile power’ 
Owing to this peculiarity Gunther proposes to make it the 
type of a new genus {Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
1874). Fernando Po is the home of the Three-Honied 
Chameleon {Ohamceleo Oiveni), which has a long conical horn 
over each eye, and another at the extremity of the muzzle • 
but the best known and most widely distributed species 
is the Common Chameleon (0. vulgaris), found in Southern 
Asia and the north -of Africa, and naturalized in the 
southern countries of Europe. It is often brouoht to 
England, but owing to, the coldness of the climate i^ exists 
there in a more or less torpid condition, and soon dies. 

CHAMFORT, Nicolas (1741-179-1), one of the most 
famous talkers of a century rich in conversational excellence 
was born at a little village near Clermont in Auvergne. 
The illegitimate child of a dame de comioagnie, he never 
knew his father, and started in life as plain Nicolas, that 
being the name bestowed on him by his mother. A 
journey to Paris resulted, through .some now unknown 
influence, in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the Colldge 
des Grassins. He worked hard, and won nine prizes out 
of ten in two years. It is significant of his cynical and 
original turn of rhind that he should have been the only 
critic disposed to be severe on the Latin hexameters that 
crowned his college reputation, and that in after years he 
should have regarded as wasted the time bestowed on the 
acquisition of academical knowledge, his opinion of which is 
expressed in one of his most contemptuous epigrams — “Ce 
que fai appris je ne le sais jdus ; le qKu quejesaisje I’ai 
divine." After this success the future king of the salons 
ran away from college, in company with two class-mates, 
on a voyage round the world. The three rovers reached 
Cherbourg, and there reflected. They returned, and 
Chamfort became an abbd. “C'est un costume, et non^point 
un etat," he said; and to the principal of his college w'ho 
promised him a benefice, he replied that he would never be 
a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to honours — 
“faime I’honneur et non les honneurs." 

About this time he assumed that name of Chamfort ho was 
afterwards to render famous, and plunged bap-hazard into the 
press for h'terary w’ork and renowm. He met wdth scant suc- 
cess. Repulsed by editors and booksellers alike, ho took to 
making sermons at a louis each for an incompetent brother ; 
and in this way, scribbling now and then for the journals, 
he contrived to exist for a whole year. A successful com- 
petition for one of the Academes prizes opened to him the 
drawing-rooms of theupperworld, and hebecamefashionable. 
His health and constitution were exceedingly vigorous; but 
his passions were violent, he lived hard, and he presently 
had to seek rest and recovery at Spa and elsewhere. In a 
second competition he w'as unsuccessful ; but a comedy of 
little merit. La Jeune Indienne, made some noise, and con- 
soled him for his failure. He was always poor. Though 
his was already a well known name, he lived on elee- 
mosynary dinners and suppers, reiiaying- countenance 
and sustenance with his hons mots. Madame Helvdtius 
entertained him at Sdvres for some years. Chahanon, 
however, gave up to the destitute wit his pension of 1200 
livres on the Mercure de France, and about the same time 
Chamfort took two more Academy prizes for his eulogies on 
Molidre and on La Fontaine, by which-he also won a hundred 
louis from Necker, and obtained an enormous reputation. 
And as he wrote little and talked a great deal, his reputation 
increased, till, underprotection of theDuchessedeGrammont, 
he went to court. His poor tragedy, MustapJia et Zeangtr, 
was played at Fontainebleau before Louis -XVI. and Mane 
Antoinette; the king added 1200 livres to the gift of 
Chabanon, and the Prince de Condd made Chamfort his 
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sGcretary. The man was then some foity years of age ; he 
was fast growing misanthropical; he was “yai mais 
omhrageux ; ” he was a Bohemian naturally and by habit. 
He resigned his post in the prince’s household, and retired 
into solitude at Auteuil. There, comparing the authors of 
old with the men of hLs own time, he uttered the famous 
mot that proclaims the superiority of the dead over the 
living as companions; and there too he presently feU in love. 
The ladj', attached to the household of the Duchesse de 
Maine, v/as forty-eight years old, but ' clever, amusing, a 
woman of the world ; and Chamfort married her. They 
left Auteuil, and went to Vaudouleurs, near Etampes, 
where in si.T months iladame Chamfort died. The widowed 
epicurean travelled, lived in Holland for a space with M. 
de Narbonne, and returning to Paris received the 
Academy arm-chair left vacant by the death of Sainte-Pelaye 
in 1781. He haunted the court, and made himself loved in 
spite of the reach and tendency of his unalterable irony ; 
but he quitted it for ever after an unfortunate and I 
mysterious love affair, and was received into the house of 
M. de V audreuil. Among the many men of mark assem- 
bled round him there by his fine faculty of pregnant speech, 
he made the acquaintance and gained the friendship of 
Mirabeau, whom lie assisted with orations, and whom he 
followed heart and soul into the storm and tumult of the 
young Eevolution. 

He forgot his old friends (“ cejix quijjdssent la Jleuve des 
revolutions out 'passe la jleuve de l’ouhW‘)\ he frequented the 
clubs, and for a time was secretary of that of the Jacobins ; 
he became a street-orator ; he entered the Bastille among 
the first of the storming party ; he worked for the Mercure 
de Frame, a royalist print in which ho depreciated kingship. 
With the reign of ilarat and Kobespierre, however, his 
uncompromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall 
of the Girondins his political life came to an end. But he 
could not restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he 
no more spared the Convention than he had spared the Court. 
His notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms 
he lavished on the new order of things ; and denounced by 
an assistant in the Bibliotheque Rationale, to a share in 
the direction of which he had been appointed by Roland, 
he was taken to the ifadelonnettes. Released for a moment, 
he was threatened again with arrest ; but to this brilliant 
free-lance of thought captivity had been intolerable, and he 
had determined to prefer death to a repetition of the moral 
and physical restraint to which he had been subjected. He 
attempted suicide, with pistol and with poniard; and, 
horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who aame 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — “Moi, Sebastien- 
RochrNicolas Chamfort, declare avoir voulu mourir en 
homme libre pliitbt que d’etre conduit en esclave dans une 
prison” — which be signed in a firm hand and in his own 
blood. He did not die at once, but lingered on a while in 
charge of a gendarme, for whose wardship lie paid a crown a 
day. To the Abb6 Sicyes Chamfort had given fortune in 
the title of a pamphlet (“ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Elat 1 
Tout, Qu’a-t-il ? Rien ”), and to Sieyes did Chamfort retail 
his supreme sarcasm, the famous “ Je m’en vais enfin de ce 
monde oh il faut que le coeur se brise ou se bronze.” The 
maker of constitutions followed the dead -uat to the grave. 

The writiugs of Chamfort, which include comedies, politi- 
cal articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, 
are colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a 
talker, however, he was of extraordinary force. His Maxirn.es 
et Pensees, highly praised by John Stuart Mill, are, after 
those of La Rochefoucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive 
sayings that have been given to the modern world. The 
aphorisms of Chamfort, less .systematic and pschologically 
less important than those of the ducal moralist, are as 
significant in their violence and iconoclastic spirit of the 
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period of storm and preparation that gave them birth as 
the Reflexions in their exquisite restraint and elaborate 
subtlety are characteristic of the tranquil elegance of their 
epoch ; and they have the advantage in richue.ss of colour, 
in picturesquene.ss of phrase, in passion, in aud;icity. 
fJainte-Beuve compares them to “ well-minted coins that 
retain their value,” and to keen arrows that “am'ieut 
bnuquernent et sijjlent encore.” An edition of his works — 
(Euvres completes de Ricolas Chamfort, 5 volumes — wa-s 
published at Parisrin 182-1-25. A'selection- CEurm de 
Chamfort — in one volume, aiipeared in 1852, with a 
biographical and critical preface by Arseiio Iloussaye, 
reprinted from the Revue des Dtiix Mondes. See also 
Sainte-Eeuve, Causeries de Luiuli. (w. e. li.) 

CHAMISSO, An.tLnEET vox (1781-1838), poet, 
botanist, and voyager, was by family, birth, and the educa- 
tion of childhood, a Frenchman, by his after-life, his 
marriage, and his literary activity, a German. He was 
. born in 1781 at the castle of Boncourt iu Champagne, ami 
traced his descent from a respectable line of Frcncii 
knights, who derived their title from the ancient town of 
Chamesson or Cambisonum, near Chatillon-sur-Seine. The 
quiet home-life at Boncourt was broken up bj’ the Revolu- 
tion in 1790, and the C'hamissos, parents and children, 
w'ere forced, like so many of their rank, to leave their 
country, and find such footing as might chance in a foreign 
land. And though iu after years the main jiart of the 
family was permitted to settle again on their native sod, 
several of tlie younger members were left behind, where 
they had begun to take root. Of these was Adalbert, who 
had in 179C obtained a situation as page to the queen of 
Prussia, and in 1798 entered the military service with the 
rank of ensign. To his professional studies he devoted 
himself with ardour, and he attracted the royal attention 
by some of his writings ; but in the society of his comrades 
he was made bitterly to feel that he was not regarded as 
one of themselves, and it was not altogether with regret 
that he found himself in 1806 set free from the army. 
Meanwhile he had formed a friendship with .several con- 
genial spirits, such as Hitzig, Varuhagen von Ense and 
Heumann ; and with the last two he jumed in the publica- 
tion of the Musenalmunach, which fir-jt appeared in 1803. 
A visit to iladame de Stael at Ooppet was a pleasing 
interruption to his ordinary course of life, and has afforded 
the reader of his letters some anmsing de.-=cription of that 
eccentric woman, who alternately flattered Charnisso for 
his ability and scolded him soundly for his inattention to 
etiquette. The study of botany, which he began at Coppet, 
was prosecuted rvith so much persistence and succe.-;3 that it 
became his professional subject. In 1815 lie was chosen 
botanist of the expedition for the circumnavigation of tiie 
world, which was originated by Romanzofi, and conducted 
by Kotzebue ; and ou his return in 1818 he w'as appointed 
custodian of the botanical gardens at Berlin. Muen to his 
own advantage and comfort, he obtained the hand of 
Antonie Piaste, a young lady of eighteen years ; and the 
rest of his life was spent in steady professional labour, 
relieved by kindly intercourse with an increasing circle of 
friends. Among those with whom he became acquainted 
were August Keander, Freiligrath, and Andersen, _ 

It cannot be said of Charnisso, as he himself aflirined of 
Heine, that he was a poet to the veiy tips of liLs fingers ; 
but the poetic element in his nature was genuine and strong, 
and, in spite of the unfavourable circurnstanccs of his life, 
his tendency towards literary expression was very ear y 
displayed. In estimating his success as a writer, it .shomd 
not be forgotten that he was cut off from his native .speedi 
and from his natural current of thought and feeling. Aonc 
of his works perhaps can be called great ; but he has none 
the less enriched his adopted language with several p-oemf 
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of undisputed and enduring value. He often deals .witli 
gloomy and sometimes with ghastly and repulsive subjects ; 
and even in his lighter and gayer productions there is too 
frequently an undertone of sadness or of satire. In the 
■lyrical e.vpression of the domestic emotions he displays a 
fine felicity, and he knows how to pour true pathos into a 
tale of love or vengeance. The “ Lion’s Bride” — Die 
Lowenbraid — may be taken as a sample of his weird and 
powerful simplicity; and “ Ketribution,”- — Verrjeltung — is 
remarkable for a pitiless precision of treatment. The 
“ Song of "Women’s Devotion ” — Bin Lied voii dei‘ 
Weibertreue — might find a place in the Ingoldeby Legends; 
and “Cousin Auselmo” — Vetter An selmo — is worthy to rank 
with the ballads of Southey. Of more celebrity perhaps 
than any of his poems is the little prose narrative of Peter 
Schlemihl, the man who lost his shadow, which first 
appeared in 1814, and was- soon afterwards translated into 
several European languages. It was written partly to 
divert his own attention from gloomier thoughts, and 
partly to afford amusement to the children of his friend 
Hitzig ; and the plot was suggested by a casual question of 
Fouque’s. First and prominently a genuine story such as 
children love, with full allowance of incident and fun, it is 
also to the older and sympathetic reader an allegory only 
too accurate of the poet’s own life. For full - details see 
the Leben Und Briefe, by Hitzig, in the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Ghamisso’s IVer/ce. 

Works. — Uebcrsicht dcr niihbarstan und scMdlicJisten GewOeJise 
in Norddeutschland, 1827 ; Eciso um die iVclt ; Beincrkiuujcn, uml 
Ansichten aitf einer Entdeckiiwjsreise untcr Kotzebue, 1827 ; Ueber 
die Kawaiische Sjrrache, 1837. 

CHAjMOIS (liupicapra tragus), the Gemse of the Germans, 
is the only Antelope found in Western Europe, and forms 
the type of the Eupicaprine or goat-like group of that 
family. It resembles the roebuck in size, being about 3 
feet long and 2 feet high at the shoulders, and is specially 
characterized by the form of its horns. These are from 6 
to 8 inches long, of a black colour, slender, round, and 
slightly striated, rising perpendicularly from the forehead, 
and suddenly hooked backwards at their extremities. 
They are common to both sexes, although in the female 
they are less uncinated. The body is covered with long 
hair of a chestnut brown colour in winter, when it is also 
longest, that of the head being paler, with a dark brown 
streak on each side. At other seasons the colour is some- 
what lighter, in spring approaching to grey. Underneath 
the external covering the body is further protected from 
the cold by a coat of short thick wool of a greyish colour, 
'rhe tail is short and black, the ears pointed and erect; 
the hoofs are solid, with the outer edges higher than the 
soles, and are thus admirably adapted for laying hold of the 
slightest projection or roughness on the face of the rocky 
precipices it frequents. The chamois is gregarious, living 
in herds of 15 or 20, and feeding generally in the morning 
or evening. The old males, however, live alone except in 
'the rutting season, which occurs in October, when they 
join the herds, driving off the young males, and engaging 
in fierce contests with each other, that often end fatally for 
one at least of the combatants. The period of gestation is 
twenty weeks, when the female, beneath the shelter generally 
of a projecting rock, produces one and sometimes two 
young. They are said to attain the age of thirty years. 
The chamois inhabits the Alpine regions of Central Europe 
from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus, and extends eastwards 
as far as Persia, frequenting the wildest and most inaccessible 
peaks and ravines of these mountain ranges. In summer 
it ascends to. the limits of perpetual snow, being only 
outstripped in the loftiness of its haunts by the ibex ; and 
during that season it shows its intolerance of heat by choos- 
ing such browsing grounds as have a northern exposure. In 
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winter it descends to the wooded districts that immediately 
succeed the region of glaciers, and it is there, only that it 
can be successfully hunted. Chamois are exceedingly shy • 
and their senses, especially those of sight and smell are 
exceedingly acute. The herd never feeds without having 
a sentinel posted on some suitable prominence to give 
timely notice of the approach of danger ; this is done by 
stamping- on the ground with the fore feet, and uttering a 
shrill whistling note, which puts the entire herd on the 
alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented or seen 
thaiiv^each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible situa- 
tions, which are often reached by a series of astounding leaps 
over crevasses, up the faces ' of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms. 
The chamois .will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 
20 or even 30 feet, and this it effects with apparent ease 
by throwing itself forward diagonally and striking its feet 
several times in its descent against the face of the rock. 
Chamois-shooting is most successfully pursued when a 
number of hunters form a circle round a favourite feeding 
ground, which they gradually narrow ; the animals, scent- 
ing the hunters to windward, fly in the opposite direction, 
only to encounter those coming from leeward. Chamois- 
hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to, the great danger 
attending it, has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tyrol, as 
well as of the amateur sportsmen of all countries, with 
the result that the animal is now much rarer than 
formerly. In certain parts of Switzerland it now enjoys 
a close season ; thus in the Canton of Grisons it can 
only be hunted during September, and there in 1874 
no fewer than 918 were killed during that period, 
the largest number shot by one sportsman being 16. 
The chamois feeds in summer on mountain herbs and 
flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
j of the fir and pine trees. It is particularly fond of salt, 
and in the Alps sandstone rocks containing a saline impreg- 
nation are often met with hollowed by the constant licking 
of these creatures. The skin of the chamois is very soft ; 
made into leather it was the original sluimmy, which is 
now made, however, from the skins of many other animals. 
The flesh is prized as venison. The' chamois can be at least 
partially tamed, and in that state, according to Major Smith, 
it evinces all the mixture of impudence, timidity, and 
curiosity obsprved in goats. 

. CHAMOMILE or Camomile Flowees, the jlores 
antliemidis of the Pharmacopoeia, are the capitula or flower- 
heads of Anthemis nobilis (Nat. Ord. Gompositee), a plant 
indigenous to England and Southern Europe. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated for medicinal purposes in Surrey, at 
several places in Saxony, and in France and Belgium, — that 
grown in England being much more valuable than any of 
the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. In the 
wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate and white, and 
contain pistils only, those of the disc being tubular and 
yellow ; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend 
to become ligulate and white, in which state the flower- 
heads are said to be double. The flower-heads are desti- 
tute of pappus ; they have a warm aromatic odour, which 
is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very bitter 
taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 per cent. , of a volatile liquid, which on its 
first extraction is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a 
yellowish brown on exposure to light. It has the charac- 
teristic odour of the flowers, and consists of a mixture of 
butylic and amylic angelate and valerate. .Angelate of 
potassium has been obtained by treatment of the oil with 
caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated from this 
by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile is 
used in medicine in the form of an infusion, made 
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with' J oz. ■ of the flowers to 10 oz. of boiling distilled 
water. "An extract is also prepared by evaporating the 
infusion, and subsequently adding 15 minims of the 
essential oil for each pound of flowera used. It is an aromatic 
tonic and stomachic, and the infusion, if given warm and 
in large doses, acts as an emetic. The oil is stimulant 
and carminative, and forms a useful adjunct to purgative 
medicines. 

CHAMOUNI, or Ciiamonix, a celebrated valley and 
village of the French Alps, in the department of Upper 
Savoy, and the arrondissemeut of Bonneville. The village, 
which is the great centre for tourists in the Jlont Blanc 
district^ is situated 22 miles S. of Martigny, and 50 miles 
E.S.E. of Geneva, at a height of about 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea. A great part of it was destroyed by 
fire in 1855, and it has thus undergone a striking 
change in its appearance. It now possesses numerous 
hotels, a museum, and baths ; and an English chapel 
was opened in 1860. Upwards of 15,000 tourists are 
accommodated in the course of a year, the greater pro- 
portion being from England, America, and France. The 
busiest mouths are August ' and September. Excellent 
butter and cheese are prepared by the peasants, and flax 
and honey are exported. The valley, which is bounded on 
the S. and E. by Jlont Blanc and others of the Pennine 
Alps, and on the W. and N. by Br6vent and the Aiguilles 
Rouge.s, is about 12 miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, with an average breadth of two miles; it 
forms the upper part of the basin of the Arve, which 
traverses its entire length. It is the most celebrated in 
the Alps for the picturesque grandeur of its glaciers, which 
are only rivalled by those of the Zermatt in the Bernese 
Oberland. The view from the village up to the top of 
Mont Blanc is remarkable for its simple and massive 
sublimity. 

The name of Chamouni is a corruption of the words 
Campus Munilus, or Champ Muni, the Defenced Field, 
applied by the Benedictine monks to the site of the monas- 
tery here, probably with allusion to the protection afforded 
by the "strength of the hills.” This establishment was 
founded some time before 1 009, on the spot that is now 
occupied by the village church ; and it has left but little 
trace of its existence save the name of Le Prieur6, some- 
times used instead of Chamouni. In 1530 the right of 
holding fairs at the priory was granted by Philip of Savoy, 
and the place thus became a -rendezvous for the surround- 
ing population. The reputation of the valley, however, for 
the savagery of its inhabitants was so great that the nick- 
name of The Cursed Mountains — Les ilontagnes Maudites 
— was given to the district; and in the 17th century it 
was regarded as a proof of remarkable heroism on the part 
of Francis de Sales that he ventured to visit that part of 
his diocese. General interest was .excited by the explora- 
tions of Pococke and Wyndham, who published an account 
of their adventures in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1741. They were followed by Saussure (1760), De 
Luc (1774), Bourrit (1775) and others; and the number of 
visitors gradually increased, until the valley became the 
place of resort it now is. 

CHAilPAGNE, a former province of the kingdom of 
France, with an area of about 10,500 square miles, bounded 
on the N. by Li6ge and Luxembourg, on the E. by Lor- 
raine, on the S. by Burgundy, and ‘VV, by Isle de France 
and Picardy. It now forms the departments of Ardennes, 
Marne, Aube, and Haute Jlarne, ^vith part of Seine-et- 
Marne, ileuse, Aisne, and Yonne. The details in regard 
to its physical features will be found under these separate 
headings. It was divided into three principal parts, Lower 
Champagne, Upper Champagne, and Brie. Of these the first 
comprised Champagne Proper, Sdnonais, Vallage, and Bas- 


signy. Champagne Proper being the central district, which 
included the towns of Troyes, Chalons-sur-Marue, Vertus, 
La Fi-re, Pleurs, Planci, Arcis-sur-Aube, Pont-sur-Scine,' 
Nogsnt, Villemaure, and Aumont, That portion of the 
district which extended from near llheims in the N. to 
near Troyes in the S., was further distinguished as Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse, on. account of the poverty of its soil. 
Upper Champagne comprised the districts of Bethelois, 
Remois, and Pertois, of which the chief towns wore 
respectively Bethel and ildzitres, Rhoinis and Rocroy, 
Vitry and Saint-Dizier ; while Brie included Meau.x', 
Chkteau-Thierry, Coulommiers, Sdzanne, Provins, and 
Bray-sur-Seine. Physically the province belonged for the 
most part to what Ls known as the great basin of Paris, 
only a small part being drained by the Meuse. The 
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eastern portion has consequently the greatest elevation, 
and the whole surface has a general slope to the we.st. 
The principal heights are the mountains of the Meuse, the 
Forest of Argonne, and the Western Ardennes, which 
reach an altitude of 1000 or 1500 feet, but have a very 
irregular formation. The greater part of the province 
consists of undulating plains, broken here and there by 
small clusters of gently swelling hills. Its wines have made 
its name known over the world. The most valuable grape- 
districts are the arrondissements of Rheims and Epernay in 
the department of ilarne ; and the wine trade is principally 
centred in Rheims, Epernay, Avise, and Chalous-sur-Marne. 


Champoigne, which hi the time of the Eoman.? was inhabited by 
the Lingones, the Sinoiies, the Hemi, tlie Trica.?3e3, and the Cata- 
launi, began to be known by its modem name of Camjaina, or 
the l‘l.ain-Country, in the 6th century, when it formed a duchy oi 
the kingdom of Austrasia. During the 9th century it w.-m part of tlic 
great countsliip of Vennandois, and on tlio diaintegration of tliat 
domain about 913, it took the rank of an independent counbhip. la 
1030 the title passed to the house of Blois in the person of Udo 11. 

V. — 49 
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whowaa succeeded by Stephen II., Theobald I., Hugh I., Theobald 
II., surnaiiied the Great, Henry I., Henry II., Theotwld III., Theo- 
bald TV., Tlieobald V., and Henry III. Of these the most import- 
ant was Theobald IV., famous for his romantic passion for Blanche 
of Castile, his political versatility, and his poetic skill. By the death 
>of Henry III., who was also king of Navan-e, Champagne passed 
into the hands of his daughter Jeanne, who aftenvards married 
Philip the Fair of France. Assigned to her son Louis (Hutin), it was 
imited to the royal domain on his accession to the throne of Fiunce 
in 1314. By Philip VI. it was incorporated with the" kingdom, 
•and it has ever since been one of the most important and truly 
national districts of France. Its frontier position and its physical 
•configuration have made it the scene of military operations in almost 
. all tlie French invasions, and more especially in 'the Austrian war 
of the 10th century, the campaign of 1814, and the Pnrssian war 
of 1870. Buiing the wars of religion it was governed by the Guises, 
and sided with the Catholic party ; and on the accession of Henry 
IV. it was one of the last provinces to recognize his legitimacy. 
Up to the Eevolution it formed one of the twelve governments of 
France, and was within the jurisdiction of the parliament of Paris. 
Its various bailliages were governed by separate “ Coutumes,” those 
of Troyes, Meaux, and Cliaumont, being remarkable for the trans- 
mission of nobility by the female side. 

See Baugier, Memoircs historiques de la province dc Champagne, 
1721 ; Pithou, Mem. dcs comics Mrklitaires dc Champagne ct de 
Brie, 1572; Debercy, Bechcrches sicr Champagne; Beraud, Uist. 
dcs comics de Champagne et da Brie, 1839 ; Arbois de'Jubainville, 
Hist, dcs dices ei dcs comics de Champagne, 1859-63. 

CHAMPAGNE, Philippe de (1602-1674), a celebrated 
painter, was born at Brussels of a poor family. He was a 
pupil of Fouquier; and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by Du Chesne to paint along with Nicholas 
Poussin in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works 
are to be found at Vincennes, and in the church of the 
Carmelites at Paris, whpre is his celebrated Crucifix, a 
signal perspective success, on one of the vaultings. After 
the death of Du Chesne, Philippe became first painter to 
the queen of France, and ultimately rector of the Academy 
of Paris. As his age advanced and his health failed, he 
retired to Port Koyal, where he had a daughter cloistered 
as a nun, of whom he painted a celebrated picture, highly 
remarkable for its solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is 
the general character of his work, — grave reality, without 
special elevation or depth of character, or charm of w’anu 
or stately colour. He painted an immense number of 
paintings, dispersed over various parts of France, and now 
over the galleries of Europe. Philippe was a good man, 
indefatigable, earnest, and scrupulously religious. He died 
on the 12 th August 1674. 

CH AMPARAN, a British district in the Behar Province, 
-under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, lies between 26° and 28° N. lat., and between 84° 
and 86° E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the inde- 
pendent state of Nepdl ; on the E. by the River Bdghmatf, 
which separates it from the district of Tirhut; on the 
S. by the district of Sdran and the Bard Gandak River ; 
and on the "VY. by the Oudh district of Gorakhpur. 
A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nepdl frontier, except where rivers or streams form a 
matural boundary. The district is a vast level except in 
the north and north-west, where it undulates, and gradually 
assumes a rugged appearance as it approaches the mountains 
and forests of Nepdl. Wide uncultivated tracts cover its 
north-western corner ; the southern and western parts are 
carefully cultivated, and teem with an active agricultural 
population. The principal rivers are the Bard or Great Gan- 
dak, navigable all the year round, the Chhotd or Little 
Gandak, Ranch Nadf, Ldlbdgid, Kojd, and Teur. Old 
beds of rivers intersect Champdran in every direction, 
and one of these forms a chain of lakes which occupy an 
area of 139 square miles in the centre of the district. 
Of the total area of Champdran, viz., 3531 square miles, 
2350 square miles are cultivated, 433 are grazing lands, 
and the rest uncultivable waste. The population in 1872 
amoimted to 1,440,815 persons, living in 2299 villages and 
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242,228 houses. Of these the Hindus numbered 1,240 264 
or 86T per cent.; Muhammadans, 199,237, br’l3-8 per 
cent.; Christians, 1307 or 1 per cent.; and persons of 
unspecified religion, 7. Only two towns contain upwards 
of 6000 inhabitants : — (1) Motihdri, the headquarters of 
the district, population 8266 ; and (2) Bettiah, population 
19,708. The principal crops are rice, Indian com, barley 
sugar-cane, opium, indigo ; the mineral products,— Told’ 
copper, and limestone. Gold is washed, generally in minute 
particles, but sometimes in nuggets of the size of a pea in 
the sandy beds of the rivers flowing from thd hills. 
Indigo, saltpetre, and rope form the only manufactures of 
the district, the first being chiefly conducted with European 
capital. The revenue of the district in 1870 was £82,159 
of which the land revenue yielded £52,030, or 63 percent.' 
the civil expenditure was £20,613. In 1872, Chainparan 
had 78 schools under Government inspection, attended by 
1222 pupils, costing £293, to which the state contributed 
£153. Champdran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar 
was acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it re-: 
mained a subdi vision of Sdran. In that year it was sepa- 
rated and formed into a separate district. 

CHAMPE AUX, William of, or Gulielmm Campelknsis, 
a scholastic philosopher and theologian, so called from his 
birthplace, the village, of Champeaux, near Melun, was 
born about 1070, and died in 1121. After studying under 
the realist Anselm of ' Laon, and the nominalist Roscellin, 
he commenced to teach in the school of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame,, of which- he was made canon in 1103. 
Many scholars gathered round him, and among them was 
Abelard, w’ho was to prove his great and victorious adver- 
sary. In 1108 WDliam, whose attempts to silence his 
rival had been all in vain, retired into the abbey of St Victor, 
where he soon resumed his lectures. He afterwards became 
bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and took part in the dispute 
concerning investitures, on the side of Calixtus H. 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson. Of 
William of Champeaux's works one on the Eucharist has 
been printed by Mabillon, and the Moralia Abhrmata 
and the De Oripine Animas by Marthne. In the last of 
these there is an interesting discussion concerning the fate 
of children who die unbaptized. He holds that they must 
be lost, the pure soul being defiled by the grossness of the 
body; and he silences all objections as to the justice of 
their condemnation by declaring that God’s will is not to 
be questioned. Ravaisson has discovered a number of 
fragments by him, among which the most important is 
the De Essentia Dei et de' Substantia Dei ei de tribus ejus 
Personis ; and a Liber Sententiarum, consisting of discus- 
sions as to points of ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to him. William of Champeaux is, how- 
ever, most important as a representative of realism. We 
possess no works of his own on philosophical subjects, and 
his views, are only to be discovered in the writings of his 
pupil and rival Abelard. At first he taught that the 
essence of all the individuals of a genus is the universal 
(which, as a realist, he held to be an" existence independent 
of the individuals), while the differences between the 
individuals are not in their essence, but in their accidents, 
Abelard afterwards — he tells us himself — brought him to 
admit that there are differences in the essences of different 
individuals of the same genus, and that the universal is not 
the whole essence, but only that which is common to the 
essences of all the individuals — that which exists in them 
all “ indifferenter.” This admission, though not neces- 
sarily involving a surrender of realism, gave rise to suspi 
cions that William was deserting that theory, and it is said 
that in consequence his popularity greatly diminished. 

See Haur^au, De la Philosophie Scolastique ; Pranth 
Geschichte der Zogilc ; Stockl, Geschichte der Philosophic 
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dcs MUulalters ; Cousin, Abelard ; Jlistoire Lilliraire dela 
France (vol, vii. p. <J0, aud vol. x. p. 307). ' 

CHAMPLAIN, a considerable lake of .North America, 
lying between tlie States of New York and Vermont, and 
.penetrating for a few miles into Canada. It is 126 miles 
in length, and from 1 to 15 in breadth, lying nearly north 
and south, and contains a great number of small islands, 
most of which belong to A'’ermont. The Champlain canal, 
63 miles in length, connects it with the Hudson; the Sorcl, 
llichelieu, or St J ohn’s Eiver forms a natural outlet towards 
the St Lawrence, and the Chambly canal communicates 
with the ocean. The lake owas its name to Samuel 
Champlain the French explorer, by whom it was dis- 
covered about 1608; and during the War of 1812-1815 
it was rendered iamous by the defeat of the English fleet 
in the engagement of September 11, 181L Large steam- 
boats and vessels of considerable tonnage navigate Lake 
Champlain from end to end. The scenery along its shores 
i.i highly picturesque, and its waters abound in salmon, 
•salmon-trout, sturgeon, aud other fish. 

CHA!MPLi\.IN, S.v.Muni, dv (1567-1635), the governor 
•of the first French settlers in Lower Canada, was born at 
Brouage, in 1507. HLs father was a sea-captain, and 
probably he was already skilled in navigation when, while 
still young, he entered the army of Henry IV. On the 
conclusion of the war he .accompanied a Spanish fleet to 
Mexico and the West Indic.s, and on his return wrote an 
account of the expedition. In 1603, he made his first 
voyage to Canada, being sent out by Do Chastes, on whom 
the king had bestowed some territory in that country. 
During 1G0-1-1G07 he was engaged, together with De 
Monts, to whom Do Chastes’s privileges had been trans- 
ierred, in exploring the Canadian coast, in seeking a site 
for a new sottlement, and in making surveys and maiw. 
In 1G08 he made his third voyage; aud in this year he 
commenced the formation of a settlement at Quebec. But 
De Jlonts’s influence wa.s now waning; he had been 
deprived of some of his privileges ; and the merchants who 
had ventured in the affair were losing heart. Under these 
circumstances Champlaiu prevailed upon the Due de 
Soissons to interest himself in the matter, and to seek the 
j)OSt of Governor and Lieutenant-General of New France. 
Under him, and under his successor the duke of Conde, 
Champlain held the office of lieutenant, which made him 
in reality governor of the colony. Owing, however, to 
quarrels with the Indiaiw, the settlement .seemed likely to 
fail ; but, under the viceroyalty of the Due de Montmorenci, 
■and still more under that of the Due de Veiitadour, it 
began to flourish. In 1620 it met with a reverse, 
Champlain being forced to surrender to an English fleet 
commanded by three brothers named Kirk. He was 
•carried to England, but v/ms restored to liberty in 1032. 
lie returned to Canada in the next year, and died there two 
•years afterwards (1035). 

Champlain published several volume.s cont.'iiiiiiig iiceounts of his 
•life work. lu 1(50‘J appeared his .Vaarapes; in 1013 and 1019 
Voycaja, with valuable map.s ; ami in 1032 an abridgment of the first 
two voyage.s, with a continuation bringing down his sbiy to 1029, 
aud appendices conbuning a treatise on seauiau.ship, aud .specimeim 
•of the Huron .and .Montiignais languagc.s. In 1870 the whole series 
•of hi-s works was published, with the e.xeeption of the very mterest- 
ing .account of his visit to Me.'rico arid the 'W'est Indic.s, which was 
translated by Alice 'Wilmero from tlicN.S. kept in the imblic library 
•at Dieppe, and published by the Hakluyt .Soeiety in 1859. 

CHAilPOLLION, Jean Fu.vnnoi« (1790-1832), one 
•of the earliest and most distinguished of Egyptologists, 
called le Jenne to distinguish him from Champollion- 
P’igeac, his elder brother, was born at Figcac, in the 
department of Lot, in 1790. He was educated by his 
•brother Champollion-Figeac, professor of Greek at Grc- 
•jioble, and was then appointed government pupil at the 
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Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His first 
w’ork was an attempt to show by means of their names 
that: the giants of the Bible were personifications of natural 
phenomena. At the age of sixteen (1807) he read befpro 
the academy of Grenoble a pper in which ho maintained 
that the Coptic was the ancient language of Egypt. Ho 
soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Langles, De Sacy, and Milliri. Champollion’s 
wonderful acuteness is best di.splayed by bis interpretation 
of the Itosetta stone, in regard to which there was keen 
discussion as to the share Dr Young and ho re.spectively 
had in the discoveries. In 1809 ho was made pro- 
fessor of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, and there 
published his earlier v/orks. He was sent by Charles X., 
in 1824, to visit the collections of Egyptian antiquities in 
the museums of Turin, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples ; and 
on his return ho was appointed director of the Egyptian 
museum at the Louvre. In 1828 ho was commissioned to 
undertake the conduct of a scientific expedition to Egypt 
in company with Rosellini, who had received a similar 
appointment from Leopold IL, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Ho remained there about a. year. In March 1831, lie 
received the chair of Egy^ptiaii Antiquities, which had 
been created specially for himself, in the College de France. 
He was engaged witli Rosellini in publishing the results of 
Egyptian researclies at the expense of the Tuscan and French 
Governments, when he was seized with a paralytic disorder, 
and died at Paris in 1832. 

He wrote L'tl'jyytc sons Ics Fharuons, 2 vols. 8vo, 18M; Sur 
V<’cri(ure hiinUiyiic, 1821 ; Stir I’tcrUurc deinotique ; Pricis dii sys- 
tiiiie hUroylyvhi'iuc, <tc., 182-1 ; PanthCon cyyplicn, ou coUcclion des 
persoiinaycs mythotoyiques de VancicnnePyyjAo {incom'phtu ) ; Monu- 
Mens de I'Jiyyple el de la Fuhie comidiris par rapport cl I’hisloire, la 
rcliyion, tic,; 183(1, edited by Ins brother ; 

Diclionmire . ^ .•,••-/ - maire coplo nnd Dictinnnaire 

copte (not printed ) ; A nalyse mClhodiqiic du tcxle disiwtique de Rosette; 
Apcrqii da risulUtUi hisloriqucs dc la dicouvcrle de ValphaUt hiiro- 
tjlyphique (1827); MConoircs stir Ics .siynes employes par Ics Egyptictu 
dans Icars trots systemes yruphiqucs it la notation des qtrincipalcs divi- 
sions da temps; -Lettres icrites d’£<jyple cl dc Kubie (1833); and 
.also several letters on Egyptbm subjects, addres.scd at dillerent 
period.s to tlie Duke de Blacas aud others. 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, Jean Jacciues _ (1778- 
1867), elder brother of Jean Francois Cliampollion, was 
born at Figcac, in 1778, He became professor of Greek 
and librarian at Grenoble, then librarian of the imperial 
libraiy at Paris, and, when be lost this post in 1828, 
librarian to Louis Napoleon at Fontainebleau. He 
edited several of his brother’s works, and was also author 
of a number of original works on philological and historical 
subjects, among which may bo mentioned — Nonvtllcs 
rcclierchcs stir Us qmtois ou idiomes vulgaires de la France 
(1809), AnnaUsdes Lagides (1819), Paleograplde ancienne 
el modernc (1839-41), Louis el Charles d’ Orleans (1843), 

CHANCELLOR. Various origins have been attributed 
to this word, so important in its modern use over the 
greater part of the civilized world ; but all of them are of 
a trivial nature, bearing little reference to the subseriuent 
application of the term. The word chancel is connected 
with the most ordinary and apt of these origins. It 
supposes tho chancellor to have been so called because he 
sat within a lattice or screen partitioned from tho court of 
justice or hall of audience. There was no such office in tho 
early civil law, and even under the later Western emperors 
the cancellarius apj)ears to have been a mere subordinate 
person, a sort of clerk of the chamber, or scribe, who saw 
tho petitioners, aud arranged _ about their business. 
Gradually he appears to havo risen to the rank of an 
adviser or consciauce-koeper, on whose decision the fate of 
suitors in a great measure depended. In the Eastern empire 
the chief cancellarius had become a powerful and important 
officer. As it was tbe principle of the popedom to be the 
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spiritual counterpart of the empire, and possess a corre- 
sponding hierarchy, the office was imitated at the ecclesi- 
astical court of Eome, and a chancery at the Vatican was 
repeated throughout the several bishoprics, where each 
diocese had its chancellor. The great monastic houses too 
had frequently a chancellor. In the universities an officer 
of the same name was the connecting-link between those 
republican institutions and the Eomish hierarchj". While 
the rector was elected by the proctors of the nation or 
some other corporate constituency, the bishop of tae diocese, 
or in some cases the head of the monastic house to which 
the university was subordinated, was ex officio the 
chancellor. 

It was the ambition of the kings who rose on the fall of 
the Eoman empire, even of those who reigned in Saxon 
England, to gather round them as many as they could 
obtain of the attributes of the emperor or basileus, and 
hence each genei’ally had his cancellarius. In Central 
Europe the office would naturally descend from the 
imperial court of Charlemagne; and in France the 
chancellor became the head of the law and the minister of 
justice. The office was abolished at the first Eevolution. 
At the Eestoration the ministry of justice was made a 
separate oflBice, and the chief function of the chancellor was 
to preside in the House of Peers. 

It is perhaps in England that we have the most remarkable 
illustration of the struggle between the influence of the 
imperial usages and the constitutional spirit of the Horthern 
nations. The existence of common law courts enforcing in 
its strictness what was deemed the old law of the land, 
and the chancery with its regal equity interfering to give 
redress, presents to us the English people with their 
common lawyers standing up for their rights and privileges, 
and the monarch, with his clerical advisers, endeavouring 
to acquire the imperial prerogatives. The chancellor was 
generally a churchman, who took his ideas of law from the 
canonists and the civilians, whose principles were intensely 
disliked by the common laviryers, Hence the two systems 
called law and equity grew up in antagonism, neither 
throughout a long contest being able to conquer the other ; 
and hence it is that England has been burdened with the 
inconvenience of having two systems of jurisprudence, the 
one called common law, the other equity. The spirit of 
the former, indeed, may be said to have been so far 
triumphant in compelling equit'' to depart from her 
digressional vagueness, and become a fixed system as 
securely bound to statute and precedent as the common law 
itself. But even in Selden’s day we find the laxity of the 
chancellor’s equity so much suspected, that he says in his 
TaUe Talk , — “Equity is a roguish thing. For law we 
have a measure — know what to trust to : equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. It is all one as 
if they should make the standard for the measure we call 
a foot a chancellor’s foot. What an uncertain measure 
would this be ! One chancellor has a long foot, another a 
short foot, another an indifferent foot ; it is the same thing 
in the chancellor’s conscience.” How little, indeed, the 
chancery practice had been at that time moulded into a 
strict system, we may infer from the seals being held by 
a churchman, the celebrated Archbishop Williams, and 
this at the time when the common law had accumulated 
that amazing mass of intricate precedents which it tasked 
all the diligence and genius of Coke to reduce into order. 
Clarendon, when he became chancellor, had been twenty 
years out of practice, and his successor Shaftesbury had no 
pretensions to be acquainted with law. Lord Nottingham 
appears to have been the first who wished to apply strict 
rules in the court of chancery, bm. it does not seem to have 
been in a fit condition for their application. Eoger North 
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says, “He was a formalist; and took pleasure in hearing 
and deciding, and gave way to all kinds of motions the 
counsel would offer ; supposing that if he split the hair 
and with his gold scales determined reasonably on one side 
of the motion, justice was nicely done — not imagining what 
torment the people endured who were drawn from the law 
and there tost in a blanket.” {Life of Lord Keeper Guildford 
423). Guildford himself, who, in the words of Lord 
Campbell, “ had as much law as he could contain,” made 
light of the mere judicial business of his office, which'^ur& 
then, however, had begun to show' its characteristic defects, 
for, according to his biographer, • “ the greatest pain he 
endured ensued from a sense he had of the torments the- 
suitors underwent by the excessive charges and delays of 
the court.” 

The Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain is a great, 
state officer, with varied and disconnected functions. He- 
is in official rank the highest civil subject in the land out. 
of the royal family, and w'hen raised to the peerage, as he 
invariably is, he takes precedence immediately after the- 
archbishop of Canterbury. His functipns have sometimes 
been exercised by a “ lord keeper of the great seal ;” but 
there ajjpeara to be no .essential difference between the- 
two offices, save that the keeper is appointed by mere- 
delivery of the seal, which is of itself sufficient to confer all 
the pow'ers appertaining to the ^office, while a chancellor- 
receives letters patent along with it. iVs a great officer of 
state, the chancellor acts for both England and )Scotland, 
and in some respects for the United Kingdom, including, 
Ireland. As an administrative officer, as a judge, and as. 
head of the law, he acts merely for England. In the first 
class of functions he acts as prolocutor, speaker, or chair- 
man of the House of Lords, and in this capacity it some- 
times falls to him to adjudicate in Scottish law, since he- 
often leads the judgment of the house on appeals. (See- 
Appeax.) By the Treaty of Union, one great seal was. 
appointed to be kept for all public acts. Hence, iu this 
department, the chancellor’s authority extends to the 
whole of Britain, and thus the commissions of the peace 
for Scotland as wmll as England issue from him. His. 
English ministerial functions are thus briefly described by 
Blackstone : — “He became keeper of the king’s conscience, 
visitor, in right of the king, of all hospitals and colleges, 
of the king’s foundation, and patron of all the kin^s 
livings under the value of twenty marks per annum in 
the king’s books. He is the general guardian of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superintendence- 
of all charitable uses in the kingdom.” There is much 
convenience in the repetition of such vague definitions, from 
the difficulty of more specifically defining the chancellor’s, 
functions in these matters. His indistinct and unsatis- 
factory authority as to charitable foundations has been 
virtually superseded by the Charity Commissioners’ Act of 
1853 (17 Viet. cap. 137). The Lord Chancellor is by 
office a privy-councillor, and it has long been the practice 
to make him a cabinet minister. Hence he belongs to a 
political party, and is affected by its fluctuations.- This 
has often been denounced as destructive of the independence 
and calm deliberativeness essential to the purity and. 
efficiency of the bench. In defence, however, of the- 
ministerial connection of the chancellor, it has been said' 
that, while the other judges should be permanent, the head- 
of the law' should stand or fall with the ministry, as the- 
best means of securing his effective resp.onsibiiity to parlia- 
ment for the proper use of his extensive pow'ers. The 
addition of permanent judges to the Chanceiy Court has. 
removed many of the objections to the fluctuating character 
of the office. 

Under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Lord Chancellor is 
president of the Court of Appeal, and, although the Act is. 
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^‘uigularly indefinite on the subject, of the High Court of 
■Justice also. He is named as president of the Chancery 
Division of the fatter court. By the Amendment Act of 
1375, he is not to be deemed a “ permanent member of the 
High Court of Justice ” witliin the meaning of the .section 
of the original Act, limiting the number of permanent 
judges to twenty-one. His judicial jratronage is very 
•e.’ctensive, and Lord Campbell says that ho is by usage the 
adviser of the Crown in the appointment of judges in the 
superior courts, Ilis proper title is “ Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” His salary is .£10,000 per 
annum, atid he is entitled to a pension of iloOOO jjer annum. 

In Ireland there is a lord chancellor at the head of the 
equity system, which aro.se in minute imitation of the 
English. 

In Scotland a chancellor appears at a pretty early period 
in history, as the person who, being the adviser and con- 
acicuce-keepcr of the king, issued his writs or letters for 
the remedy of injustice done by judges or other person.s in 
power, A comparison bet^veen the English and the Scottish 
chancellors of the 1 3th century would probably show them 
to have then been much alike. Subsetpiently, however, the 
civil law predominating in Scotland, the chancellor was its 
chief administrator, in.stead of leading on a system 
atitagonistic to the common law. Hence he became the 
leading judge of the Court of Se.s.sion on its c.stablishmcut 
in 1533. While Episcopacy predominated he was generally 
an ecclesiastic, never a working lawyer; and after the 
Revolution lie becurno an officer of state, who was not 
e.\-pected to be a working lawyer. Hence, when by the 
Treaty of Union the great seal for public transactions was 
appointed to be kept in England, the Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland dropped out of c.xistenee, A keeper of the great 
seal continued to be appointed for sealing writs as to 
private matters, and the office of director of chancery 
remained for tiie tran.^action of routine busiiie.ss connected 
with the department. When the method of certifying 
heredikiry successions was simplified and placed on a 
uniform system in IS'lS, it was put under the direction of 
an officer called the Sherifl of Chancery. 

The Chancellor of a Diocese is an officer who liolds tlie 
courts of the bishop, and acts as his as.se.s.sor or adviser iii 
matters of ecclesia-jtical law. A bishop may be compelled 
to appoint a cliancellor; and there Is no appeal from the 
chancellor to the bishop, 

Tlie Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is an officer 
appointed of old chiefly to determino controversies between 
the king and his tenants of the duchy land, and otherwise 
to direct all the king’s affairs belonging to that court. By 
late practice, the office, nominally one of high dignity, but 
demanding little exertion, has been given to statesmen wlio 
fiave grown old in other and more laborious offices, but 
whose service.s arc still desired in the ministry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchtfiuer is an officer who, ac- 
cording to the old definitions of his functioms,' presides 
in the Exchequer Court, and takes care of the interest of 
the Crown. He Is always in commi.ssion with the lord 
treasurer for the letting of Crosvn land.s,' &c., and has 
power, with others, to compound for forfeitures of lands 
upon penal statutes. While the trea.sury Is understood to 
Jiave the custody and distribution of the collected revenue, 
it is the funeliou of the exchequer to realize it. Hence the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer, as the head of that depart- 
ment which proposes to iiarliarnent the plans for the annual 
revenue, and sees to its realization, is ahyays an important 
member of the cabinet. Sometimes he i.s prime minister, 
fils annual statement of the method by which he propo.ses 
to meet the exigencies of tlie exchequer is called “The 
Budget.” The salary attached to the office is .£5000 
a year. 
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CIIABCEIIY, the court of the Lord Cl'ancellor, now 
consolidated along with the other superior courts in tlio 
Supreme Court of Judicature by the Act of 1873. Its 
origin has been briefly noticed under the head of 
ClfANCELLOR. 

It has been cu-stoniary to say that the Court of Chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common 
law, the other a court of equity. From the former have 
issued all the original writs passing under the great seal, 
all commissions of sewers, lunacy, and the like — some of 
the.se writs being originally kept in a hanaper or hamper 
(whence the “ hanaper office”), and others in a little sack 
or bag (wlienco the “ petty-hag office ”). The court had 
likewise power to hold pleas upon scire facias for repeal 
of letters patent, &c, “So little,” says Blackstone, “is 
commonly done on the common law side of tlie court that 
1 have met with no traces of any writ of error being actu- 
ally brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery wa.s 
founded on the supposed superiority of conscience and 
equity over the strict law. The aiipcarance of equity in 
. England Is in harmony with the general course of legal 
liistory in progressive societies. What is remarkable is 
that, instead of being incorporated with or superseding the 
common law, it gave rise to a wholly independent set of 
tribunals. The English dislike of the civil law, and the 
tendency to follow precedent which has never ceased to 
cliaracterize English lawyers, account for this unfortunate 
separation. The claims of equity in its earlier stages are 
well expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, 
published in the reign of Henry VIII. : — “ Conscience never 
rcslsteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the law I" 
directly in itself against the law of God, or law of reason." 
So also King James, spe, iking in the Star Chamber, says, 
“ Where the rigour of tlie law in many cases will undo a 
subject, then the chancery tempers the law with equity, 
and so mixes mercy with justice, as it preserves a man from 
de.struction,” This theory of tlie essential oppo.sition 
between law and equity, and of the natural superiority of 
the latter, remained long after equity had ceased to found 
itself on natural justice, and had become as fixed and rigid 
as the common law itself. The jealousy of the common 
lawyers came to a head in the ti.tjie of Lord Ellesmere, when 
Coke disputed the right of the Chancery to give relief 
ag.iinst a judgment of tlie Court of Queen’s Bench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James L, after consultation, 
decided in favour of the Court of Equity, The substitution 
of lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by 31r Spence 
{EipdtaUc JurisdktioM of the Court of Chancery) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were 
ignorant of the principles on which their predecessors had 
acted. Lord Hottiiigham is usually credited with the first 
attempt to reduce the decisions of the court to order, and 
his work was continued by Lord Ilardwicke. By the time 
of Lord Eldon, cquit;, had hecoino fixed, and the judges, 
like their brethren in the common law courts, strictly 
followed the precedents. Henceforward chancery and common 
law courts have exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate 
sets of tribunals,' empowered to deal with the same matters, 
and compelled to proceed in many cases on wholly different 
principles. The Court of Chancery could in most cases 
prevent a person from taking advantage of a common Ian 
right, not approved of by its own system, But if a suitor 
chose to go to a court of common law, he rnight claim sucli 
unjust rights, and it required the special intervention of 
the Court of Equity to prevent his enforcing them. In 
many ca.sc.*H alrfo a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to 
' tJie .successful conduct of a case at common law. Another 
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source of difficulty and annoyance was the uncertainty in 
many cases whether the chancery or common law courts 
were the proper tribunal, so that a suitor often found at 
the close of an expensive and protracted suit that he had 
mistaken his court and must go elsewhere for relief. 
Attempts'inore or less successful were made to lessen those 
evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts ; but down 
to the consolidation effected by the Judicature Act, our 
judicral system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that we set up one tribunal to do injustice and another to 
stop it. In one of the last cases, the custody of an 
infant, which had been granted by the Queen’s Bench to 
one claimant, was transferred by the Court of Chancery to 
another. The payment of a sum of money into court for 
the benefit of the child made her a ward of court, and 
enabled the judge in chancery to apply the principles of 
equity to tlie case. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery w'as commonly 
divided into exclusive, concurrent, and auxiliary. Chancery 
had exclusive jurisdiction when there were no forms of 
action by which relief could be obtained at law, in respect 
of rights, which ought to be enforced. Trusts are the 
most conspicuous example of this class, and are, in fact, 
the main staple of the business of the court. It also 
includes the rights of married women, infants, and lunatics. 
Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the common law 
did not give adequate relief, e.g., in cases of fraud, accident, 
mistake, specific performance of contracts, Jrc. -It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery 
of the law courts was unable to procure the necessar}'’ 
evidence. 

The Judicature Act, 1873, enacts (§24) that in every 
civil cause or matter commenced in the High Court of 
justice, law and equity shall be administered % the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal respectively, 
according to the' rules therein contained, which provide for 
giving effect in all cases to “equitable rights and other 
matters of equity.” The 25th section declares the law 
hereafter to be administered in England on certain points, 
and ordains that “ generally in all matters not hereinbefore 
particularly mentioned in which there is any conflict or 
variance between the rules of equity and the rules of the 
common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevail.” sa 

Previous to being merged in the New Supreme Court of 
Judicature, the Court of Chancery consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Eolls, two Lords Justices of 
Appeal, and three Vice-Chancellors. The Vice-Chancellors 
and Lords Justices of Appeal are comparatively recent 
creations. 

Notwithstanding the fusion of the courts the great 
division between common law courts and chancery is not 
obliterated. The chancery judges form a division by them- 
selves, to which all the pending business of the old court has 
been transferred, and to which all causes and matters which, 
but for the Act, would have been within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of that court are assigned. The Chancery 
Division still is, and probably will for a long time be, 
distinguished from the’ others by the peculiar nature of its 
business, by the peculiar nature of its administrative 
arrangements, and by having a separate bar. Another 
distinction is making itself apparent, and will assume great 
importance if finally established. The Chancery Division 
seems to be unwilling to try cases by jury ; and in a recent 
case there has been a direct collision of opinion on this 
subject betsveen the Chancery and the Common Law 
Judges. 

CHANDA, a district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces, situated between 19° 7' 
and 20° 51' N. lat., and 78° 51' and 80° 51' E. long. It is 
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bounded on the N. by the districts of Edipur, Bhanddra, and 
Wardhd, on the E. by Bastdr and Edipur, on the S. by 
Sironchd, and on the W. by the 'Wardhd and Pran’hitd 
rivers, which divide it from Berar and the Hyderabad 
territory. Excepting in the extreme west, hills are thickly 
dotted over the country, sometimes in detached ranges 
occasionally in isolated peaks rising sheer out from °the 
plain. Towards the east they increase in height, and form 
a broad table-land, at places 2000 feet above sea-level. 
The Walngangd Eiver flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardhd Eiver at Seoni, where 
their streams unite to form the Pranhitd. The census of 
1872 returns the total area of the district at 9700 square 
miles, and the population at 534,431 souls, residing in 
2392 villages and townships, and dwelling in 108°258 
houses. Of the total population, 397,540, or 74-39 per 
cent., are Hindus ; 8170, or 1-52 per cent., Muhammadans ; 
648 or -12 per cent., Buddhists and Jains; 89, or -02 
per cent., Christians ; and 127,978, or 23-95 per cbnt., 
aboriginal tribes and people returned in the census report 
under the heading of “ others.” Two towns in the district 
are returned as containing a population of upwards of 5000 
souls; viz., Chdndd, population 16,233, and Armor!, popu- 
lation 5271. Of the total area of the district, 9700 square- 
miles, only 988 were actuall)’’ under cultivation in 1873-74, 
5200 square miles being returned as cultivable, and 3509 
as uncultivable waste. Tjie principal crops are rice, wheat, 
oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton. Within the last few years 
extensive coal and iron beds have been discovered, and 20- 
mines were in operation in 1873-74. A branch line of 
railway will shortly connect the Chdndii coal-measures 
with the Bombay railway system. Dense woods cover 
the country. Teak grows everywhere; and in the 
Government forests, in the eastern part of the district, it 
attains a large size. The chief manufacture of the district 
is cotton cloths, both of coarse and fine quality, which are 
largely exported to Western India. Silkworm breeding 
is largely carried on, and silk or silk and cotton fabrics 
are woven. Iron smelting is an important branch of 
industry. The district trade is conducted at annual fairs, 
which are held at the towns of Ch.-indd, Bhdndak, Chimur, 
Mdrkandl, and AVarhA, and are numerously attended by 
visitors from all parts of India. The sales eifected at these 
fairs in 1868-69 amonnted to £152,224. 

Chdndd is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather 
artificial lakes, formed by closing the outlets of small 
valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts intersected by 
streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus created are- 
often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood and 
rock. The chief architectural objects of interest, are the 
cave temples- at Bhdnd-ak, Winjbdsauf, Dewdld, and 
Ghugus ; a rock temple in the bed of the Wardhd Eiver 
below Balldlpur ; the ancient temples at Mdrkandi, 

- Ambgdon, and elsewhere ; the forts of Wairdgarh and 
.Balldlpur ; and the old walls of the city of Chdndd, its 
system of water-works, and the tombs of the aboriginal' 
Qond kings. 

The total revenue of the district in 1873-74 amounted 
to £38,922, 10s., of which £24,402 or 62-7 per cent., was 
derived from the land Eor the education of the people, 67 
schools, attended by 3347 pupils, were either entirely 
supported by the state, or were subsidized under the 
grant-in-aid rules. For the relief of the sick, 4 charitable 
dispensaries were maintained, at which 24,448 persons 
were treated, at a total cost of £660, of which £^39 was 
contributed by Government. The annual rainfall at Chdndd 
town averages 44-67 inches, but in the hilly wooded 
region to the east it is considerably higher. The rainy 
season lasts from the middle of June to the end of 
September, From the middle of September to the close of . 
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November fever of a malarious tyjje pervails all over the 
(listriet. Cholera and smallpox are also common. 

CiiAmd. 1, the principal town in the district of the 
same name, is situated in 19° 07' N. lat. and 79° 22' E, 
long., at the junction of the Yirai and Jharpat river.s. 
Thu town is surrounded by a wall of cut stone five and a 
half miles in circuit, and crowned with battlements still in 
perfect preservation. The town contains a total population 
of 10,233 souls, classified as follows: — Hindus, 1-1,350; 
Muhammadans, 1291; Buddliistsand Jains, 53 ; Chri.stian.s, 
76; and “others,” -ICO. The municipal revenue in 1871 
was £ 1120. The population of the town is chiefly MarhattA 
and 'rdingA ; the traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen be- 
long to the latter. The principal manufactures are coarse 
and tine cotton cloths, .silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather 
slippers, and bamboo work. The town is the seat of con- 
siderable e.xternal trade, the value of the imports in 1808-09 
being returned at £178,011, and the e.xports at £111,312. 
'Tho civil station lies a little to the north of the city, having 
the militarj- cantonments to the west, with the civil lines in 
tho centre and c.ast. 

CirANDARNAGAIl(popnlarlyC'//«s<7cnia^o?-e),^'I‘Tench 
settlement, with a .small adjoining territory, situated on the 
right bank of the River Hugh, 20 miles above Calcutta, in 
22° 51' -10" N. lat. and 88° 2 T 50” E. long. Chamlarnagar 
has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a Frencli settlement towards the clo.se 
of tho Nth century, but did not rise to any importance 
till the time of Duplei.v, during whose administration more 
than two thousand brick-houae.s were erected in the town, 
and a comsidcrable maritime trade was carried on. In 
1757, Chaudarnagar wn.s bombarded by an English fleet 
and captured ; the fortifications and hnu.ses were after- 
wards demo!i.shed. On peace being c.stabli.shed, tho town 
was re.stored to tho French in 1703. When hostilities 
afterward.s broke out in 1791, it was again taken possession 
of by tho Engli.sh, and wa.s held by them till 1810, 
when it was a second time given up to the French ; it has 
ever since remained in their poii.se.ssion. All tho former 
commercial grandeur of Cliandarnagar has now p.asscd away, 
and at present it is little more than a quiet suburb of 
Calcutta, without any external trade. Tho European town 
is situated at tho bottom of a beautiful reach of tho Huglf, 
with clean wide thuroughfare.s, and many elegant residences 
along the river bank. 'I’he tot.al area of the territorj' is 
only 2330 .acres, including a few villages out.side the town, 
'i’he autiioritie.s of Chaudarnagar arc subject to the general 
juiisdiction of the Governor-General of Pondichcrrl, to 
whom is confided the general government of all the French 
po.^ses.sions in India. 

CHANDLER, Ilicit.vUD, D.D. (1738-1810), a British 
antiquary, was born in 1738, at Elson in Hampshire, and 
wa.s educated at IVinchoster school, and Queen's College, 
Oxford. Hi.s first work consisted of fragments from tlie 
minor Greek iioot.s, with notes (1759); atid in 1703 he 
published a fine edition of the .'Vrundeliau marble.s, 
Marmora Oxoniensia, with a Latin translation, and a 
number of suggestion.s for supplying the lacunm. In 1703 
Chandler, together with Revett, the architect, and Pars, a 
painter, was sent by the Dlleltnnli Socielt/ to explore the 
antiquities of Ionia and Greece. After spending above a 
year in Asia Minor the travellers passed another year in 
Greece, examining Attica and the Peloponnesus, and 
returned to England in the cud of 1760. The result of 
their joint investigations was the two magnificent folios of 
Ionian antiquities published in 1709. Chandler also 
published a verj' v.aluable collection of inscriptions, entitled 
Imcriptioncs Antiquee plerwque nondnvi ediia:, in A$ia 
ifinore ct Gra’cia, prccsertim Athenis, colleclce (O.xford, 
177-J-). In 1775 ho published his Travels in Asia Minor; 
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in 1776 his Travels in Greece; and in 1800 his Ilistonj 
of Ilium, in which he as.serted the accuracy of Homer’s 
geography. His Life of Bishop Wayuflete, Lord Hif'h 
Chancellor to Henry VI., did not appear till after his death, 
in 1811. After his return from Greece, Chandler obtained 
several church preferments, including the rectory of 
'i'yleliurst, in Berlmhire; and after marrying and travelling 
for some time in Switzerland and Italy, he settled down 
in England, where he died in 1810. 

CHANDLER, Samuel, D.D. (1093-1760), a learned 
Dissenting minister, was born at Hungerford, in Berkshire, 
where his father was an eminent Nonconformist minister. 
Hc^ was sent to school at Gloucester, w'here he commenced 
a life-long friend.ship with Bishop Ilutler and Archbishop 
Seeker ; and he afterwards studied at Leyden. His talent.s 
and learning w-ere such that he was elected fellow' of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. He also received offers of high 
preferment in the Established church, 'rhese he decidedly 
refused, remaining to the end of hfs life in the po.sition of 
a Presbyterian uuni.ster. For some time ho preached at 
Peckham, and for forty years he w'as pastor of the meeting- 
house in the Old Jewry, During two or three years, 
having fallen into pecuniary distress through the failure 
of the South Sea Scheme, he kept a book-shop in the 
PouJtiy. On the death of George 11. Chandler published 
a sermon in which he compared that king to King David, 
This view was attacked in a pamphlet entitled The History 
of the Man after God’s own Heart, in which tho author 
complained of the parallel as an insult to tho late king,' 
and, following Bayle, exhibited king David as an example 
of perfidy, lu.st, and cruelty. Chandler condescended to 
reply in .1 Critical History of the Life of David, which is 
perhaps the be=t of his productions. This work was just 
completed when he died, on May 8, 1766. He left! vols. of 
sermons (1768), and commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and 'riiessalonians (1777), several 
works on the evidence.s of Christianity, and a work on 
sulwcription to articles of faith (17-18). 

CHANG-CTIO'W, a tow'ii of China, in the province of 
Fuh-keen, on a branch of the River Lung Keang, 35 miles 
west of Amoy. It is w'cll built, and surrounded w'ith a 
wall -U- miles in circumference, wliich, however, includes a 
good deal of open ground, 'riie streets are paved w'ith 
granite, but are very dirty. 'I'lic river is crossed by a 
curious bridge, 800 feet long, constructed of wooden planks 
.supported on 25 piles of stones .about 30 feet apart. The 
city is a centre of tho silk-trade, and carries on an extensive 
commerce in difl’erent directions. Brick-work's and sugar- 
factories are among its chief industrial establishments. Its 
population is e.stimated at about 1,000,000. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, a number of islands politically 
attached to Great Britain, but connected with France by 
geograjihical position, being situated in the great bay of St 
.Michael, which is bounded by the coasts of the departments 
of Alauchc, Ille-et-Vilaine, and Cotes du Nord. 'i’hey are 
imturally divided into four principal groups — the northern, 
which includes Alderney, Burhou, and the Casquets, 
lying off the Cape de la Hogue ; the north-central, com- 
prising Guernsey, Herm, and Sark, about eighteen mileo 
to "tile south-west ; the south-central, or Jersey and its 
adjacencies, more towards tho centre of tho bay ; and tlio. 
southern, or the Jlinquiers and Chausseys, with their 
multitudinous islets. The total area is about 75 square 

miles, or 48,000 acres. • • .i - 

Tho geological character of all the groups is in their 
principal features tho same, for the islands consist almost 
exclusively of igneous rocks in various stages of decomposi- 
tion. ’They have been denuded of nearly all the fossiliferous 
and stratified roclcs ivith which at an earlier period they 
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Asbestos is found, and chlorite 


would seem to have been covered. The process which has 
thus stript the islands is still going on around the coasts, 
wearing the cliffs into caves and gullies, and grinding the 
rocks into shingle and sand. The tide in St Michael’s bay 
is of very considerable 
force, and rises to a 
height of about forty feet 
at Jersey, and to about 
thirty at Guernsey, while 
the difference of high 
water at spring and neap 
tides is seventeen feet at 
the former island and 
eleven at the latter. 

The minerals belong- 
ing to granitic rocks are 
very abundant, such as 
crystals of felspar and 
hornblende, and many 
kinds of quartz arid felspar, 
is everywhere abundant. 

The flora of the islands is remarkably rich considering 
their extent nearly 2000 different species of plants having 
been counted throughout the group. Of timber properly 
speaking there is hardly any, but the evergreen oak, the elm, 
and the beech grow well and are abundant. Wheat is the 
principal grain in cultivation ; but far more ground is 
taken up with turnips and potatoes, mangold, parsnip, and 
carrot. The tomato ripens as in Prance, and the Chinese 
yam has been successfully grown. There is a curious 
cabbage, chiefly cultivated in Jersey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 15 feet in height, 
fit for walking-sticks or palisades. Grapes and peaches 
come to perfection in green-houses without artificial heat ; 
and not only apples and pears but oranges and figs can 
be reared in the open air. The arbutus ripens its fruit, 
and the camellia clothes itself with blossom, as in more 
southern climates ; the fuchsia reaches a height of 15 or 
20 feet, and the magnolia attains the dimensions of a 
tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound throughout the islands, it is sufficient to mention 
the Guernsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed 
to have been brought from Japan. 

The number of the species of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
There is a special breed of horned cattle, and each island 
has its own variety, which is carefully kept from all inter- 
mixture. The animals are small and delicate, and marked 
by a peculiar yellow colour round the eyes and within the 
ears. The red deer was once indigenous, and the black 
rat is still common in Alderney and Herm. Nearly 300 
species of birds have been found, or more than half the 
whole British list. There are few localities in the northern 
seas wdiich are visited by a greater variety of fish, and the 
coasts abound in Crustacea, shell-fish, and zoophytes. 

Owing to the Norman system of land-tenure being still 
in force, the land is parcelled out among a great number of 
small proprietors, and in Alderney, for example, five or 
eight acres of arable land is accounted a fair estate. The 
results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every corner of gr'ound is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted 
to market-gardening. The cottages are neat and comfort- ,| 
able, the hedges well trimmed, and the roads kept in 
excellent repair. Wealth is for the most part pretty equally 
distributed, and poverty or pauperism is comparatively 
unknown. There is a very considerable export and import 
trade, tbe value of the produce and manufactures of the 
islands dispatched to England in 1874 amounting to 
^459,639, or between .£9 and £10 for every atre of land ; 


while the total importation of British and foreign articles 
reached the sum of £982,656. The population of the 
whole group has largely increased during the present 
century, though, on account of exceptional causes, the 
numbers in Alderney, Sark, and a few of the smaller 
islands are not so great as they were a few years ago. In 
1821 Jersey had 28,600 inhabitants, as compared- with 
56,627 in 1871 j and Guernsey and the dependent Islands, 
inclusive of Alderney, Sark, Ac., had 20,827, as compared 
with 33,699. For further details on the'economical con- 
dition of the islands the reader may consult the separate 
articles Alderney, Jersey, Ac. 

The language^ spoken in ordinary life by the inhabitants 
of the islands is in great measure the same as the Old 
Norman French, though modem French is used in the law 
courts, and English is taught in all the parochial schools, 
and is familiar to a gradually increasing proportion of tlie 
population, especially in Jersey and Alderney, The several 
islands have each its own dialect, dififering-from that of the 
othem at once in vocabulary and idiom; and a very marked 
difference is observable between the pronunciation in the north 
and the south of Guernsey. It has even been asserted that 
every parish in that island has some recognizable peculiarity 
of speech ; but if this is the case, it is probably only in 
the same way in which it could be asserted of neighbouring 
parishes throughout the country. None of the dialects 
have received much literary cultivation, though Jersey is 
proud of being the birthplace of one of the' principal 
Norman poets, E. Wace, and has given a number of writers 
to English literature. The Guernsey patois is rendered 
pretty Avell known to the philologist by the Rimes Guerm 
siaises of George Mdtivier, w’ho has since published a 
Dktionnaire Franco-Normand, on Rccueil- des mots parti- 
cullers au diulecte de Gnernesei/, 1870 ; and a fair idea of 
that of Jersey is obtainable from the Rimes et Poesies 
Jersiaises de divers auteurs, by A. Mourant, 1865. 

The origiiml ethnology and pre-Christian history of the Channel 
Islands arc largely matters of conjecture and dehate. Of early 
inhabitants .abundant proof is afforded by the numerous megalithic 
monuments — cromlechs, kistvaens, and maenhiis — still, e.\tant in 
various quarter's, and it is well known that the number of these 
memorials was much greater in recent centuries. One of the most 
important, indeed — a cromlech near St Helier’s — was only removed 
in 1788. But little trace has been left of Koman occupation, and 
such remains as have been discovered are mainly of the portable 
description that affords little proof of actual settlement. Accord- 
ing to tradition St Mnreou or llarculfus visited the islands as a 
Christian missionary in 540, and in 568 he was followed by St 
Alagloire (a friend and fellow-evangelist of St Samson of Dol), who 
founded mon.astciies at Sark and at Jersey. In 933 the isLands 
were made over by Eodolph of Brittany to ’William of Nomandy, 
the son of Hollo ; and after the Norman conquest of England, 
their allegiance shifted between the English crown and the 
Nonnan coronet according' to the vicissitudes of war .and policy. 
During the purely Norman period, they had been enriched with 
numerous ecclesiastical buildings, some of which are still e.vtant; 
in a more or less perfeet condition. In the reign of John of Eng- 
land, the future of the islands was decided by their attachment to 
the English'crorvn, in spite of the separation of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. To John it has been usual to ascribe a document, at one 
time regarded by the islanders as their JIagna Charta ; but modern 
criticism leaves little doubt that it is not genuine. .An uimuthen- 
tic.ated “ copy ” of uncertain origin alone has been discovered, and 
there is little proof of there ever having been an original ; while it 
is plain that the islands were in possession of several of the privi- 
leges which it professes to accord previous to the supposed date. 
The reign of Edward I. was full of disturbance and trouble ; and 
in 1279 Jersey and Guei-nsey received from the king, by letters 
patent, a public seal as a remedy for the dangers and losses which 
they hqd incurred by lack of such a certificate. Edward 11. found it 
necessary to instruct his collectors not to treat the islanders as 
foreigners; his successor, Edward III., fully' confirmed their privi- 
leges, immunities, and customs in 1341; and his charter was re- 
cognized by Richard II. in 1378. In 1343 there was a decent ■ 
of the French in Guernsey ; the governor was beaten, and Castle 
Comet besieged. In 1380 Pius IV. issued a bull of anathema 
against all who molested the islands ; it was formally registered in 
Brittany in 1384, and in France in 1386 ; and in this way they' 
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acquired the rigiit of neutrality, which they retained till 1080. 
Henry V. confiscated tile alien priorie.s wliieh had kept up the same 
connection witli Normandy as before tlie Conquest, and conferred 
tliem along with the regalities of the islands on the duke of Hedford. 
During the Wars of tlie Hoses, Queen Jfargarct, the consort of 
Henry A''!, made an agreement with ,MauIevrier, the seneschal of 
Normandy, that if he all'oided assistance to the king lie sliould hold 
the islands independently of tlie Crown. A force was accordingly 
sent to take possession of Jersey Castle. Orgncil was captured 
and a small part of tile island sulijngated, but tlie rc.st held out 
under Pliilip de Carteret, and in 1 lOf tlie vice-admiral of EuglamI, 
Sir Hicliard Horhiston, recaptured the castle and brought the 
foreigu occupation to an end. By a charter of 1491, tlie duties 
of tlie governors of Jersey were defined and their power restricted ; 
and the educational interests of tlie island were furthered in the 
same reign, by the foundation of two grammar selioois by John 
Neal. Tlie liefonnation wils heartily welcomed in the islands ; and 
under tlie infiuenee of French pa.stors, the form of worship adopted 
was the Preshyterian. Thu greatest severity was exercised in tlie 
maintenance of tlie new ecclesiastical dhscipliiie. In 1534 one 
llichard Girard was flogged Ihrougli the town of St Hclicr’s for 
defending the doctrine ot tlie mass ; in 157G several jiersons were 
thrown into prison by tlie royal court for not having taken the 
cominuniun, and they were not to lie liberated till tliey could repeat 
tlie commandments and the Lord’s prayer; and in 1592 it was 
enacted that all persons should attend divine service morning and 
evening under tiie penalty of a fine. 

Tile Presbyterian form of cliurcli govornriieiit was formally .sanc- 
tioned in Jersey and Guernsey liy Queen Elizabeth ; and in li503 
King James enacted tliat “ they sliould (piietly enjoy their .said 
liberty." During the governor-sliip of Sir Jolin Poyton, however, 
disputes arose between him and the Preshyterian “colloquy” or 
synod about uoiuiiiatiou to benefices, and both jiarties api)ealed to 
the king. A comiiiisiion wa.s appointed in 1G09, lint fieace was 
not cstabli.shed. An Epi.seopal party liad lieeii formed in Jersey, 
and in 1G19 David Baiidinal was declared Dean of the island. A 
body of canoms wiiieh lie drew up agreeable to the dLscipIine of the 
Church of England was accepted after etmsiderablo inodifiKition by 
the people of his charge; but the iiiliabitant.s of Guemse;,' main- 
tained tbeir Presbyterian practice.s. Of the liold wliioh tliis fonn 
of Protc.stantism had got on tlie minds of tlie people even in Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded liy the general character of the worship 
at the present day. Having taken dillercnt courses in religion the 
tw’o islaiid.s naturally attaclied themselves to dilferent .sides in the 
great struggle Iietween king and parliaraetiL Jersey was for Ciiarlcs 
mid Guernsey for the Commons, Tiie former i.slnnd maintained its 
loyalty till 1031, when the royal cause hecainc ho[)eles3, and even 
> Sir George Carteret, who liad been it.s principal support, was obliged 
to surrender. IJotli isiands had siiliered .severely trom the struggle, 
and the people of Guernsey complained tliat two-thirds of the land 
was out of cultivation, and that they Iiad lost ‘‘ their sliip.s, their 
traffic, and their trading.” After the itestoration there was con- 
sideniide improvement, and in the reign of James the islanders got 
a grant of wool for the manufacture of stockings — 4000 tods of wool 
being annually alloived to Jersey, ami 2000 to Alderney. By 
AVilliam of Orange the neutrality was almli.slied in 1089, and dur- 
ing the first American AV’ar tiiere were two uii.suece.s.sful attacks on 
Jer.ajy. In 17G7 an atteiiqit u'as made to introduce tlie Eiigli.sh 
custom-house sy,-)tem ; Imt it proved practically a failure, and the 
islands throve on smuggling and privateering down to 1800. Since 
then their history law been oiio of quiet progre.ss, with no inoie 
serious disturbance tiiat can arise from local rivalries, 

Heylin, liclalioii of two Jounuya, 1G50 ; Philip Palle, Cicaurco, 
or an Account of Jcracy, London, 1094, revi.sed edition, 1731 ; 
Dicey, An Hist. Account of Gucriiacy, 17.50; E. Alim, Aryument to 
IIU Majeshfa Iloyal Coinmiaaioncra in the Island of Jersey, 1812 ; 
Berry, Hist, of Islaiid of Oiurnscy, 1815 ; Flees, Account of Jersey, 
1817; Inglis, Channel lalands, 1835; Dumaiii, Jliat. of Uuernaey, 
1812 ; F. B, Tapper, Ohroniclca of Castle Comet, Ouernacy, 1851 ; 
Hoskins, Oharlea II. in Channel Mauds, 1854 ; Le Quesiic, Conslit. 
lliat. of Jersey, 185G ; Girardin and iforitie, lUipport d'une Ex- 
cursion Ayricole h Jersey cn 1850, 1857 ; Dc la Croix, Jersey, sea 
ardiquiUa, sea inalilutions,it:e.,'iBriO; D, T. Ansted and IL G. Latham, 
The Channel Mauds, 1805. The last work is an in terc.stiiig com- 
pilation, and treats of the i.slambi in their geograpliieal, hobiiiical, 
zoological, and historical relations. Sec also a paper in tlie I'orl- 
niyhtly Jleview (1870) by the Rev. F. Barham Zincke. 

CHAINING, WiLLUii EbLEKY (1780-18-12), was the 
son of William Channiiig ami Lucy £llei 7 , and was horn 
at Newport, Ilhodc Lslaad, U.S., on the 7th of April 1780. 
The place of hi.s birth Ls .situated amidst scenery of great and 
varied beauty, the inllueiice of which upon his mind may 
be traced in many allusions in his writings, and in the 
vivid admiration which he ever expressed for it in after- 
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life. To the society of the town of Newport he owed but 
little ; it tvas a bustling, crowded seaport, where a certain 
Puritanic strictness, inherited by tradition from the founders 
of the State, was kept up, not only in connection with, but 
too much as a salvo for, a considerable amount of laxity 
both of speech and practice. As a bathing-place it was a 
resort for strangers from other parts, and the interfusion of 
French and British officers tended to modify the peculiarities 
which the unmixed influence of retired sea captains, West 
Indian traders, and keen New England lawyers might have 
rendered too strong. 

As a child, Channing was remarkable for a refined 
delicacy of feature and temperament, which made him an 
object of admiration and affection in the household. From 
his father he inherited a fine person, simifie' and elegant 
tastes, sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection ; from 
his mother (who appears to have been a remarkable woman) 
he derived the higher benefits of that strong moral discern- 
ment and straightforward rectitude of purpose and action 
which formed so striking a feature of his character. By 
both parents he was carefully in.structed in those strict 
religious principles which were characteristic of the people 
of New England ; and by both, but especially by his mother, 
was his moral training most sedulously cared for. Other 
influences, however, were in the meantime operating upon 
him. The excitement of the revolutionary war was 
iii.spiring him with a profound and ardent love of freedom. 
The sick chamber of an aunt of his father, who was a 
woman of much piety and sweetness, was the source of 
many serious and hallowed lessons of gentleness and good- 
ness. An amateur Baptist preacher, who was by trade a 
cooper, by refusing, though very poor, to manufacture any 
of the article.s of his trade used for containing ardent 
spirits, gave him an impulse which he never lost in favour 
of temperance. A female servant, whose religious views 
were of a more cheerful cast than those prevalent in his 
circle, used to talk to him in a way that greatly engaged 
him, and probably sowed the germ of not a few of the 
ideas which afterwards regulated his modes of religious 
sentiment. Able and free-minded men, like Dr Stiles and 
Dr Hopkins, frequented his fatheFs house, and the quiet 
and thoughtful boy listened to their conversations, and 
I laid many suggestive words that fell from them to heart. 
While but a child he had begun to draw inferences from 
what he heard from the pulpit and elsewhere that were 
not quite such os his guardians would have wished 
him to draw ; and he “ was even then quite a theo- 
I logian, and would chop logic with his elders according 
to the fashion of that controversial time,” as he himself 
tells us. 

Whilst very young, he was sent to a dame’s school, who 
exacted from the incipient republicans the title of Madam, 
and enforced her authority and her lessons by means of “ a 
long round stick.” From this he passed under the care of 
two excellent women, by who,se instructions he profited 
greatly. His next step was to the scliool of a 3Ir Eogers, 
considered the best at that time in the town ; and in his 
twelfth year he was sent to New London to prepare for 
college, under the care of his undo the Bev. Henry 
Channing. His career at school does not appear to have 
been marked by any remarkable aptitude for letters ; on 
the contrary, his progress was at first somewhat slow, 
thougli after the few initiatory difficulties were overcome, 
bo advanced rapidly, both in a knowledge of the classics 
and an appreciation of their excellencies. His disposition 
was thoughtful and retiring, though among bis conqianiona 
he showed no absence of relish for lively conversation or 
hearty amusement. A certain mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness gave him a commanding influence in the school, where 
he went by the name of “the Peacemaker,” and “Little 
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King Pipin,” and where he was obeyed, though “small 
and delicate,” with more readiness than mere physical 
strength could ever have commanded. 

Shortly after he went to reside with his uncle, his father 
died. This event, however, though it produced a great 
change in the circumstances of the family, was not allowed 
to interrupt the course of his studies. After the funeral | 
he returned to the house of his uncle, where he remained 
till he had reached his fifteenth year, when he was removed 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and entered at Harvard 
College as freshman in 1 79 i. Before leaving New London 
he came under the influence of a religious revival which 
took place there, a circumstance to which he was accustomed ] 
to trace the commencement of a decidedly religious life. 

The four years he remained at college seem to have been 
most profitably spent. Besides acquiring an extensive 
acquaintance with classical and general literature, he read 
largely and thought earnestly in the department of 
psychology and ethics. The books which appear to have 
exerted most influence ' upon his mind and opinions were 
Price’s Disseriations, Hutcheson on Beauty and Virttie, 
and Ferguson on Civil Society. To the study of Shakespeare 
also (the interest in whose works was then newly awakened 
in that quarter) he owed much; and so deep was the 
impression made on him by the genius of the poet, that to 
the close of his life one of the greatest of his intellectual 
treats was furnished by recitations from his writings. By 
patient and well-directed assiduity he trained himself to 
the mastery of that copious and vigorous style of composi- 
tion to which his subsequent position in the world of letters 
is in no small measure due, and at the same time also laid 
the basis of hi.s success as a public speaker, by the formal 
study of rhetoric, and by frequent practice in addressing 
assemblies of his fellow-students. 

For a year and a half after leaving college in 1798, 
Channing was resident at Pdehmond, in Virginia, as tutor 
in the family of Mr David Meade Eandolph, Hero he 
had time for study, which he employed chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects. In regard to many points, touching both 
the evidences of Christianity and its doctrines, his mind 
was burdened with doubt and an.xiety ; and so earnestly 
did he labour to attain satisfaction, that his constitution 
sank under the incessant toil. When, in 1800, he returned 
to Newport, his friends were shocked to find him changed 
to “ a thin and pallid invalid and unhappily, at this 
time were sown the seeds of that depressed condition 
of health which continued through life his severest trial. 
He remained in the bosom of his family for another year 
and a half, engaged in the pursuit of his studies, and in 
preparing himself, by physical and moral as well as intellec- 
tual training, for the work to which he was looking forward 
— that of the ministry. In 1802 he returned to Cambridge, 
having been elected to the office of regent in Harvard 
University, a situation which, without exacting from him 
any large amount of service, secured to him the advantage 
of independence, and an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies within reach of a valuable library, and under influ- 
ences favourable to success. In the autumn of 1802 he 
began to preach, having received approbation to do so from 
the Cambridge Association ; and in the beginning of the 
following year he accepted the invitation of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Federal Street, Boston, to be their pastor. 
To this office he was ordained in June 1803. 

Channing entered on his ministry with a deep and 
almost painful sense of the responsibility of the office ho 
had assumed, and with an earnest desire to acquit himself 
faithfully of its obligations. His theological views were at 
this time probably not definitely fixed. We have his own 
assurance that he was not a Trinitarian, but he had not at 
this time severed himself from those holding orthodox views. 
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In 1808 he took part in the ordination of the Rev. J. 
Codman, a well-known minister of the Congregatiouai 
order, when he delivered a sermon which was afterwards 
published. In this sermon, though the language and 
sentiments are such as any evangelical divine might use 
there is nothing that certainly indicates that the author 
held any of the views peculiarly distinctive of evangelical 
orthodoxy unless it be the application of the title “ Divine 
Master” to Jesus Christ, and the use of such expressions 
as that the blood of Christ was “ shed for souls,” aud that 
for man’s salvation “ the Son of God himself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a victim on the cross.” It is not 
thus that Unitarians, in England at least, are wont to speak 
of Christ and his death. But Channing never identified 
himself with any theological party. He called himself a 
Unitarian, and so in a sense he was, but his views were 
Arian rather than what are commonly known as Unitarian. 
He reverenced in Jesus Christ not only a sublimely perfect 
character, but a nature higher than that of man. He 
believed in His pre-e.xistence in heaven, and that He came 
down from heaven for man’s salvation ; and he taught that 
“ the Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s 
death with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to con- 
sider this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment, as a condition or method of pardon, without 
which repentance would not avail us, at least to that extent 
which is now promised by the gospel” (Sermon at the 
ordination of Jiev. Jared Sparks). The truth is, that 
Channing was too much a lover of free thought, aud too 
desirous to hold only what he saw to be true, to allow 
himself to be bound by any party ties. “I wish,” he 
says, “ to regard myself as belonging not to a sect but to 
the community of free minds, of lovers of truth, and 
followers of Christ, both on earth and in heaven, I desire 
to escape the narrow walls of a particular church, and to 
stand under the open sky in the broad light, looking far 
aud wide, seeing with my own eyes, hearing with my own 
ears, and following Truth meekly but resolutely, however 
arduous or solitary be the path in which she leads” 
(Sermon at Installation of Jiev. M. J. Motte). Thus 
refusing to be enclosed within the limits of party, and 
acting freely as respected religious association, he may be 
claimed as one whom men of all parties honour for his 
abilities, his integrity, and his work. 

In 181 ‘I Channing married his cousin, Ruth Gibbs, a 
union which brought liim an increase of worldly substance, 
as well as a rich addition to his personal happiness. 
“Inwardly and outwardly," his biographer tells us, “his 
lot henceforward was singularly serene.” He was now 
fast rising in reputation, both as a preacher and as a public 
man. Interested in all that concerned his country and 
the cause of humanity, his voice was heard on most of the 
questions that came before the American public, and 
always with marked and growing effect. He had begun 
also to command attention as a ^vriter for the press, ^is 
Address on War, some of his sermons, and especially 
his able tract on The Evidences of Christianity, had give! 
him a position of eminence among the writers of his country. V 
In 1821 he received the title of D.D. from Harvard 
University. In 1822 he undertook a journey to Europe, 
in the course of which he visited Great Britain and some 
parts of the Continent. When in England he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men of letters, espe- 
cially Wordsvforth and Coleridge, on both of whom^ ho 
appears to have left a most favourable impression. 
Coleridge wrote of him, “ He has the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love.” On his return Dr Channing resumed 
his duties as a minister, but with a more decided attention 
than before to literature and public afiairs. In 1824 he 
received as colleague the Rev, Ezra Stiles Gannett, at 
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wliose ordiuatioa he preached one of his published dis- 
courses. From this time forward his energies were devoted, 
in addition to his pulpit labours, chiefly to the furtherance 
of great schemes of social reform. Of the anti-slavery 
cause he v/as throughout the firm, eloquent, and uncom- 
promising advocate ; and in every question that boro mmn 
the happiness of the people he took a lively interest. Of 
his publications, the most extensively read are his Jieniarks 
on tlm Life and Character of N^apoleon Bonaparte, his 
Jieniarhs on the Character and Writings of John Milton, his 
Essay on the Character and Writmgs of Fenelon, his Essay 
on ficlf -Culture, and his Essay on the Importance atid 
Cleans of a National Literature. He died in the sixty-third 
year of his age, on Sunday, the 2d of October 1842, whilst 
on a journe 3 q at Bennington, Vermont, and was buried at 
Boston, on the 7tli of that month. An extended memoir 
of him by his nephew, AVilliam Henry Charming, appeared 
in 1848 (republished in 1870). His Complete IFor/rswcro 
published in 2 vols., Imndon, 18G5. (w. t. a.) 

CH.AJNTIBAN, a large town of Siam, the capital of a 
province of the same name, on the south bank of a small 
river near its moutli in the Gulf of Siam, 150 miles S.E. of 
Bangkok, in 12° 45' N. lat. and 102° 18' 'E. long. It is 
the seat of one of the Siamese arsenals, and has a con- 
siderable export trade in pepper, cardamoms, rosewood, 
dyowoods, ship-timber, hides, horns, and ivory. In the 
vicinity there are mines of precious stones. The population, 
which is estimated at 30,000, contains a large proportion 
of Chinese traders. 

CHANTILLY, a small town of France, in the department 
of Oise, 25 miles north of Paris by the main line of the 
great northern railway. It is finely situated near the River 
Nonette, and is one of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its 
name has long been associated with the manufacture of lace 
and blonde, and it is still more celebrated for its chateaux 
and pleasure grounds, and as the scene of the great annual 
races of the French Jockey Club. The old castle must 
have been in existence in the 13th century, and in the 
reign of Charles YI. the lordship belonged to Pierre 
d’Orgemont, Chancellor of Franco. In 1484 it was trans- 
ferred by his grandson to the house of jMontmorcncy, and 
in 1632 it passed from that family to the house of CondA 
The Prince de Condd, surnamed the Great, was .specially 
attached to the spot, and did a great deal to enhance its 
beauty and splendour. Here ho enjoyed the society of La 
Bruyure, Racine, Moliire, La Fontaine, Boileau, and other 
great men of liis time ; and here his steward Vatel killed 
himself in, despair, because something had gone wrong with 
the preparations for the reception of his majesty Louis 
XIV. Of the two splendid mansions that then existed, 
and were known as the Grand CliAteau and the Petit 
Chateau, the former was destroyed about the time of the 
Revolution, but the latter still remains as one of the finc.st 
.specimens of the Renaissance architecture in France. On 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative 
of the house of Condd, the estate passed into the hands of 
the Due d’Aumalo, fourth son of Louis Philqjpe. In 1853 
the house of Orleans was declared incapable of possc.ssing 
property in France, and Chantilly was accordingly sold by 
auction. Purchased by the English bankers Coutts & Co. 
for the sum of 11,000,000 francs, it has since passed back 
into the hands of the duke. There is a hospital in the 
town, built and endowed by the last Prince do Cond6, 
and the parish church contains the grave of the Admiral 
Coligny, who perished in the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Among the modern buildings is an Episcopalian church, 
•erected for the English residents, who are mainly jockeys 
or grooms. Population in 1872, 3461. See Du Cerceau- 
Perelle; Hiirigot, Promenade des Jardins de Chantilly, 
1791 j and Fauquemprez, Histoire de Chantilly, 1840. 


CIlANillEY, Sin Fkancis (1782-1841), a sculptor of 
repute, was born on 7th April 1782, at Norton, near 
Sheffield, wliere his father cultivated a small property of 
his own. His father died when he was eight years of a"e ; 
and, his mother having married again, his profession was 
left to be chosen by his friend.s. In his sixteenth year he 
was on the point of being apprenticed to a lawyer in 
Sheffield, when, having seen some wood-carving in a shop- 
window, he requested to be made a carver instead of a 
solicitor, and was accordingly placed with a Mr Ramsay, 
wood-carver in Sheffield. When in this situation, he 
became acquainted with Mr Raphael Smith, a distinguished 
draftsman in crayon, who gave him lessons in painting j 
and Chantrey, eager to commence his course as an artist, 
procured the cancelling of his indentures, and went to try 
his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally in Lon- 
don. Here he first obtained employment as an assistant 
wood-carver, but at the same time devoted himself to 
portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in clay. 
The sculptor Nollekens showed particular zeal in recognizing 
his merits. His first imaginative work was the model of 
the liead of Satan, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1808. He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
Hospital four colossal busts of th.e admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent, and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation 
spread that the next bust which he executed, that of 
Horne Tooke, procured him commissions to the extent of 
.£12,000. From this period ho was almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in professional labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, 
and became acquainted with the most distinguished 
sculptors of Florence and Rome. He was chosen an 
associate, and afterwards a member, of the Royal Academy 
(1816 and 1818), received the degree of M.A. from Cam- 
bridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1837 was 
knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours’ 
duration, on the 25tli November 1841, having for some 
years suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in 
a tomb constructed by himself in the church of his native 
village. The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous, 
'rhe principal are the statues of Washington in the State- 
house of Boston, of George III. in London, of George IV. 
at Brighton, of Pitt in Hanover Square, London, of Watt 
in Westminster Abbey and at Glasgow, of Roscoe and 
Canning at Liveipool, of Dalton at Manchester, of 
Lord-President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh, 
«fcc. Of his equestrian statues the most famous are 
those of Sir Thomas Munro at Calcutta, and the Duke of 
Wellington in front of the London Exchange. But the 
finest of Chantrey’s works are his busts, and his delineations 
of children. TJie figures of two children asleep in each 
other’s arras, which form a monumental design in Lichfield 
Cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, simplicity, 
and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a 
dove in her bosom. Both these works, it should, however, 
be explained, were executed fron^ designs by Stotliard ; 
for Chantrey knew his own scantiness of ideal invention 
or composition, and on system sought aid from others for 
such attempts. In busts, his leading excellence is facility 
— a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt vivacity of 
ordinary expression. Allan Cunningham and Weekes were 
his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey’s name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said 
to have borne a noticeable though commonplace res^- 
blance to the usual portraits of Shakespeare. Ho 
bequeathed his valuable collection, and his whole fortune, 
after the death of Lady Chantrey, to the Royal Academy, 
for the encouragement of British sculpture and painting. 
It is but very recently that this bequest has taken actual 
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effect ; and the precise form in which the Academy mean 
to administer the trust still (1876) remains indefinite, 

CHAPELAIN, Je/U^ (1595-1674), a French poet and 
man of letters, was the son of a notary, and was born in 
Paris. His father destined him for his own profession; 
but his mother, who had known Konsard (she was the 
daughter of a certain Michel Corbi^re, an intimate friend 
of the great poet), had determined otherwise. At an early 
age Chapelain began to qualify himself for literature, 
acquiring by his own unaided efforts, not only Greek and 
Latin, but also Italian and Spanish, and even applying 
himself to medicine. Having finished his studies, he 
was engaged for a while in teaching Spanish to a young 
nobleman. He was then appointed tutor to the two sons 
of a M. de la Trousse, grand provost of France. Attached 
for the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, 
the administration of whose fortune was wholly in his 
hands, he seems to have published nothing during this 
period, yet to have acquired a great reputation as a 
probability. His first work given to the public was a 
preface for the Adone of Marini, who printed and published 
that notorious poem at Paris. This was followed by an 
excellent translation of hlateo Aleman’s novel, Guznian de 
Alfarache, and by four extremely indifferent odes, one 
of them addressed to the great Hichelieu, whom Chapelain 
had the honour of grounding in the dramatic unities. 
Rewarded with a pension of a thousand crowns, and 
appointed from the first a member of the newly-constituted 
Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan of the grammar and 
dictionary,.tlie compilation of which was to be a principal 
function of the young institution, and at Richelieu's com- 
mand prepared a criticism of the Oid. In 1756 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of 
his celebrated epic La Pucelle, on which he had been 
engaged during twenty years. His reputation at this time 
was so great that six editions of the poem were disposed 
of in eighteen months. But this was the end of Chapolainj 
“ the legist of Parnassus.” The epigrams of iloutdor and 
Furetifere, the slashing satire of BoUeau (in this case fairly 
master of his subject), had done their work, and Chapelain 
(“le plus grand poite^Frangais qu’ait jamais dtd etdu plus 
solide jugenient,” as he is called in Colbert’s list) had 
taken his place among the failures of modem art. The 
last twelve cantos of La Pucelle were never published. A 
complete manuscript of it exists, with corrections and a 
preface in the author’s autograph, hi the BibliotkHqne 
JS'ationale ; but its readers, it may be presumed, are few'. 

In 1662 Chapelain was employed by Colbert to draw up 
an account of contemporary men of letters, destined to 
guide the king in his distribution of pensions. In this 
pamphlet, as in the extracts from his letters published 
by Camusat in 1726 {Melanges de Litterature tires des 
Lettres mamiscrites de Chapelain), he shows to far greater 
advantage than in his unfortunate epic. His prose is said 
to be incomparably better than his verse ; his criticisms are 
remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent ; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author’s firmest 
friends and bitterest enemies. The man, indeed, appears 
to have been as excellent as the poet was worthless. He 
does not seem to have known jealousy ; Corneille was 
the object of his warmest praises ; and to him the young 
Racine was indebted not only for kindly and seasonable 
counsel, but also for that pension of six hundred livres 
which was so useful to him. Moving in the best society, 
polite and literai-y, and loaded with honours and pensions, 
in his old age Chapelain is reported to have become a miser 
of the most sordid type, the clothes he w'ore being so 
patched and clouted as to procure for him the nickname of 
the Chevalier de I'Araignee; while Manage relates that, 


calling upon the old man after a long estrangement he 
found on the hearth the same cinders that he had remarked 
thereon twelve years before. His avarice, moreover, is said 
to have been indirectly the cause of his death, which 
happened in his seventy-ninth year. Some 50,000 crowns 
a large fortune for those days, were found in his apartments! 

As a poet, Chapelain seems to occupy on the French side 
of Parnassus a place analogous to that one filled on the 
English side by Sir Richard Blackmore. La Pucdle is an 
enormous allegorical nightmare, towards a correct apprecia- 
tion of which the satire of Boileau is said to be the best 
guide. As a prose-writer and critic, Chapelain seems to 
have had real merit ; in a passage of his, concerning the 
legendary epic of the Middle Ages, quoted by Sainte-Beuve 
(w'ho calls him “ homme instruit, siuon poMe ”), he W’ould 
appear to have anticipated much of what modern criticism 
has had to say on the subject. 

CHAPEL-HILL, a village of the United States, in 
Orange County, North Carolina, 27 miles north-west of 
Raleigh. It is the seat of the North Carolina university, 
founded in 1789, and has about 2800 ijermanent in- 
habitants. 

CHAPilAN, Geoege, translator of Homer, dramatist, 
and gnomic poet, was born in 1559, and died in 1631. At 
fifteen, according to Anthony Wood, “he being well 
grounded in school learning, was sent to the university” of 
Oxford; at thirty-five ho published his first poem. The 
Shadow of Night. Between these dates, though no fact has 
been unearthed concerning his career, it is not improbable 
that ho may have travelled in Germany. At thirty-nine he 
was reckoned “ among the best of our tragic writers for the 
stage;” but his only play published at that age was a crude 
and formless attempt at romantic comedy, which had been 
acted three years before it passed from the stage to the 
press ; and his first tragedy now extant in print, without 
name of author, did not solicit the sufirage of a reader till 
the poet was forty-eight. At thirty-nine he had also pub- 
lished the first instalment of his celebrated translation of 
the Iliad, in a form afterwards much remodelled; at sixty- 
five he crowned the lofty structure of his labour by the 
issue of an English version of the Ugmns and other minor 
Homeric poems. The former he dedicated to Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the hapless favourite of Eliza- 
beth ; the latter to Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, the in- 
famous minion of James. Six years earlier he had in- 
scribed to Bacon,, then Lord Chancellor, a translation of 
Hesiod’s Woilcs and Days. His only other versions of 
classic poems are from the fifth satire of Juvenal aud the 
Hero and Lcander which goes under the name of Musieus, 
the latter dedicated to Inigo Jones. His revised and 
completed version of the Iliad had been inscribed in a 
noble and memorable poem of dedication to Henry Prince 
of Wales, after whose death he and his Odyssey fell 
under the patronage of Carr. Of the manner of his death 
at seventy-five we know nothing more than may bo. 
gathered from the note appended to a manuscript frag- 
ment, which intimates that the remainder of the poem, a 
lame and awkward piece of satire on his old friend Jouson, 
had been “lost in his sickness.” 

Chapman, his first biographer is careful to let us know, 
“ was a person of most reverend aspect, religious aud tem- 
perate, qualities rarely meeting in a poet;” he had also- 
certain other merits >at least as necessary to the exercise of 
that profession. He had a singular force and solidity of 
thought, an admirable ardour of ambitious devotion to the 
service of poetry, a deep and burning sense at once of the- 
duty implied and of the dignity inherent in his office ; a 
vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, remarkable even 
in that age of spiritual strength, wealth, and exaltation of 
thought and style; a robust eloquence, touched not un- 
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frequently with flashes of fancy, and kindled at times into 
heat of imagination. The main fault of his style is one 
more commonly found in the prose than in the verse of 
his time, — a quaint and florid ohscurity, rigid with elabor- 
ate rhetoric and tortuous with labyrinthine illustration ; 
not dark only to the rapid reader through closeness and 
subtlety of thought, like Donne, whose miscalled obscurity 
is so often “ all glorious within,” but thick and slab as a 
■witch’s gruel ■with forced and barbarous eccentricities of 
articulation. As his language in the higher forms of 
comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes exquisite 
in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the stiff- 
ness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the 
dignity proper to a moral and philosophic poet, l^fever- 
theless, many of the gnomic passages in his tragedies and 
allegoric poems are of singular weight and beauty; the 
best of these, indeed, would not discredit the fame of the 
very greatest poets for sublimity of equal .thought and ex- 
pression : ^vitness the lines chosen by )Shelley as the motto 
for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as the motto for 
his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chaj)- 
man’s Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of 
Coleridge, and of Lamb ; it is ■\vritten at a pitch of strenu- 
ous and laborious exaltation, which never flags or breaks 
down, but never flies with the ease and smoothness of an 
eagle native to Homeric air. From his occasional poems 
an expert and careful hand might easily gather a noble 
anthology of excerpts, chiefly gnomic or meditative, alle- 
goric or descriptive. The most notable examples of his 
tragic work are comprised in the series of plays taken, and 
adapted sometimes with singular licence, from the records 
of such part of French history as lies between the reign of 
Francis I. and the reign of Henry IV., ranging in date of 
subject from the trial and death of Admiral Chabot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two jflays 
bearing as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and 
conspirator are a storehouse of lofty thought and .splendid 
verse, with scarcely a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. 
The one play of Chapman’s whose popularity on the stage 
survived the Hestoration is Bmsy d’Amhois (d’^hraboise), — 
a tragedy not lacking in ■violence of action or emotion, and 
abounding even more in sweet and sublime interludes than 
in crabbed and bombastic pas-sages. His rarest jewels of 
thought and verse detachable from the context lie em- 
bedded in the tragedy of Ccesar and Fompey, ■vvhence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and un- 
equalled critical genius of Charles Lamb, In most of his 
tragedies the lofty and labouring spirit of Chapman may 
be said rather to shine fitfully through parts than steadily 
to pervade the whole ; they show nobly altogether as they 
stand, but even better by help of e^xcerjits and selections. 
But the excellence of his best comedies can only be appre- 
ciated by a student who reads them fairly and fearlessly 
through, and, having made some small deductions on the 
score of occasional pedantry and occasional indecency, 
finds in All Fools, Monsieur dJOlive, The Gentleman Usher, 
and The Widou/s Tears a wealth and ■vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of romantic poetry, 
which may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for 
the lack of such clear-cut perfection of character and 
such dramatic progression of interest as we find only in 
the yet higher poets of our heroic age. 

So much it may here suffice to say of Chapman as an 
original poet, one who held of no man and acknowledged 
no master, but throughout the whole generation of our 
greatest men, from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the 
death of Jonson, held on his own hard and haughty way of 
austere and sublime ambition, not without kindly and 
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graceful inclination of his high grey head to salute such 
younger and still nobler compeers as Jonson and Fletcher. 
With Shakespeare we should never have gue.sscd that he 
had come at all in contact, had not the keen intelligence 
of a living critic, Mr Minto, divined or rather di.scerned 
him to be the rival poet referred to in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets with a grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as 
enigmatic as almost all questions connected with tho::e 
divine and dangerous poems. This conjecture the critic 
has fortified by such apt collocation and confrontation of 
passages that we may now reasonably accept it as an 
ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of 
Homer, may be summed up in three epithets; it is 
romantic, laborious, Elizabethan. The qualities implied 
by these epithets are the reverse of those which should dis- 
tingi^h a translator of Homer; but setting this apart, and 
considering the poems as in the main original works, the 
superstructure of a romantic poet on the submerged 
foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too warm or 
high for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable strength 
and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted work, 
and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of 
English poetry an honoured place in its highest annals for 
the memory of Chapman. (a. c. s.) 

CHAPPE, Claude (1763-1805), a French engineer, and 
the inventor of the simple French telegraj)h, was born in 
Hormandy in 1763. His invention con.sisted of an upright 
post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
while at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on 
pivots. The positions of these four bars represented words 
or letters ; and by means of machines placed at intervals 
such that each was distinctly visible from the next, 
messages could be conveyed through 50 leagues in a 
quarter of an hour. It ^vas .said that Chappe borrowed 
the design from Hooke and Amontons, and the charge so 
deeply afiected him that, notwithstanding the success of hi.s 
machine, which had been adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1792, he was seized with deep melancholia, 
under which he committed suicide in 1805. 

CHAPT.tyj, Jean Antoixe (1756-1832), count of 
Chanteloup, an eminent French chemist and statesman, 
born at Nogaret, Lozere, 4th June 1756. At Montpellier, 
where he first .studied chemistry, he obtained his doctor'.s 
diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Paris. In 1781, 
the States of Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for 
him at the school of medicine in Montpellier, where he 
taught with success the doctrines of Lavoisier, in oppo.sition 
to those of StahL The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the establishment of 
chemical works for the manufacture of mineral acids, alum, 
white-lead, soda, and other substances. His labours in the 
cause of applied science were at length recognized by the 
French Government, which presented him with letters of 
nobility, and the cordon of the order of Saint Michel. A 
publication by Chaptal, entitled JJialoyue er.tre uh 
M oniagnard et un Girondin, cansad him to be arrested ; 
but being speedily set at liberty through the intermission 
of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, the management of 
the saltpetre works at Grenelle. In the following year he 
went to ilontpellier, where he remained till 1797, wlien 
he returned to Paris. After the revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire (9th November 1799) he was made a councillor 
of state by the first consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte 
as minister of the interior, in which capacity he established 
a chemical manufactory near Pari.s, a school of arts, and a 
society of industries ; he also reorganized the hospitab, in- 
troduced the metrical system of weights and measures, and 
othenvise greatly encouraged the arts and .sciences. A 
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misunderstanditig between him and Napoleon occasioned 
Cliaptal's retirenient from office in 1804 ; but before the 
end of that year he was again received into favour by the 
emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
legion of honour, and made him treasurer to the conserva- 
tive senate. On Napoleon's return from Elba, Chaptal was 
made director-general of commerce and manufactures and 
a minister of state. He was obliged after the downfall of 
the emperor to withdraw into private life ; and his name 
was for a time removed from the list of the peers of 
France. In ISIG, however, ho. was nominated a member 
of the Academy of Sciences by Louis XVIII. Notwith- 
standing the many vicissitudes of fortune which he under- 
went, Chaptal continued to promote the interests of science 
until his death, which took place at Paris, 30th July 
1832. 

His literary works esidbit both vigour and j)er.sj)icuity of style ; 
ho wrote, in addition to various articles for chemical journals, 
ElSinais da OhiiaiOy 3 vols. 8vo, 1790 ; TraiU sur le SidpHre, 8vo, 
1798 ; J'Jssai sur la Pcrfcclionncment dcs Arts Chiiniqucs eii France, 
8vo, 1800; Art da fairs, da ijouvcrner, at de perfeclioniicr las Vins, 

1 vol. 8vo, 1801 ; TraiU Theoriquo at Pratique sur la Culture da 
la Vigne, &c., 2 voLs. 8vo, 1801 ; Fssai sur le Blanchiment, 1801 ; 
Chimie appliquea aux Arts, 4 vols. 8vo, 1807 ; Art da la Teinture 
du Coton en rouge, 8vo, 1 807 ; Art dii Teinlurier at du Itigraisseur, 
8vo, 1800; De I’ Industrie Frauiaiso, 2 vols. 8vo, 1819; Mimoirc 
sur la Sucre da Pctlaravcs, Svo; Chiinia aqtpliqidc ii V Agriculture, 

2 vols. Svo, 1823. 

CHAPTER, the community of clergymen connected with 
a cathedral or collegiate church. See Ga'i’iiKOiiAT. and Dkax. 

CHAPLT, an important maritime town of Ciiina, in tlio 
province of Ghe-keang, 50 miles N.W. of Ghinhai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the 
country. It is the port of Ilang-chow, with which it has 
good canal communication, and it was formerly the only 
Chinese port trading with Japan. The town has a circuit 
of about five miles, exclusive of the suburbs that lie along 
the beach ; and the Tatar quarter is .separated from the 
rest by a wall. It was attacked and much injured by the 
British force in 1842, but was abandoned imniodiatcly 
after the engagement. 

CHARADE, a trifling species of composition, or quasi- 
literary form of amusement, which may perhaps be best 
defined .as a punning enigma propounded in a series of 
descriptions. A word is taken of two or more syllables, 
each forming a distinct word ; each of these is described 
in verse or prose, as aptly and enigmatically as possible ; 
and the same process is applied to the whole word. The 
neater and briefer the descriptive parts of the problem, 
the better the charade will be. In selecting words for 
charades, special attention should be paid to the absolute 
quality of the syllables conqjosing them, inaccuracy in 
trifles of this sort depriving them of what little claim to 
merit they, may possess. The brilliant rhythmic trifles of 
\V. Mackworth Praed are well known. Of repre.sentative 
prose charadc.s, the following specimens are perhaps as 
good as could be selected : — “ My first, with the most 
rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides himself, whenever 
they meet, upon sticking close to bis jacket ; my second 
has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name to 
my first j my xuhole may I never catch ! " “ My first is 

company ; my second shuns company ; my third collects 
company ; and my whole amuseS’ company.” The solutions 
are Tar-tar and (Jo-nun-drum. “ Acting charades ” are 
simply punning enigmas described dramatically. A bril- 
liant description of this variety of tho species will be found 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

CHARCAS. See Sucre. 

CHARCOAL, the more or less impure form of carbon 
obtained from various vegetable and animal materials by 
their ignition out of contact with air. 
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Wood (Jharcoal is a hard and brittle black substance, 
that retains the form and external structure of the wood 
from which it is made. It rings when struck, and has a 
conchoidal fracture ; it is infusible, and is not dissolved by 
water or acids ; at ordinary temperatures it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Charcoal varies much in 
degree of compactness, box-wood giving a very solid, and 
willow a porous variety. Exclusive of its pores, it has a 
specific gravity of 1 -5, or, if made at a high temperature, 
of 2'0, Charcoal from Scotch fir weighs from 10 ’3 to 
10‘9 lb per cubic foot ; that made from oak is heavier. 
Very light charcoal is prepared from dogwood, alderwood, 
and willow. Charcoal contains, besides carbon, varying 
(but small) quantities of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; 
and when consumed, it yields from 1 to 5 per cent, of ash, 
or tho greater part of tho mineral matter contained in the 
original wood. Charcoal burns without llame, and has in 
air a calorific intensity of about 2700” C. ; its specific heat, 
according to Regnault, is 0‘2411. Tho higher tho temper- 
ature to which it has been exi) 0 .sed, the higher is the 
ignititig point of charcoal; and that made at the melting 
point of platinum requires a temperature of 1250” C. to 
kindle it. 

Fresh-burnt charcoal raindly absorbs from 9'G to 18 per 
cent, of its weight of atmospheric moisture, of which the 
commercial article usually contains about 12 percent. It 
has also a remarkable absorptive action on gases, condensing 
them within its pores. To tho heat thus developed has 
been attributed tho occasional spontaneous ignition of char- 
coal that has been stacked too soon after manufacture. 
Uecently-mado box -wood charcoal absorbs, at 12° C. and 
28ffi in. pressure, 90 volumes of ammonia, 85 of hydro- 
chloric acid, C5 of sulphurous anhydride, 55 of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 35 of carbonic anhydride, 9;^ of o.xygen, and Ci 
of nitrogen ; only 1 vols., however, of hydrogen (Saussure). 
Tho absorptive power for gases is nearly in the ratio of the 
pre3sure.s to which tho charcoal is exposed, the temperature 
being constant. 

Charcoal can be made at a temperature as low as 300° C. 
It is produced in greatest quantity at a heat just sufficient 
thoroughly to char the wood. The charcoal so made con- 
tains a larger percentage of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
than that formed at higher temperatures, and, being 
readily ' inliammable, is adapted, for tho manufacture of 
gunj)Owder. Thu quantity of charcoal obtainable from 
wood varies according to the nature of the wood employed 
and the method of manufacture. By distillation 25 to 27 
per cent, of the iveight of tho wood can be obtained. Ordi- 
narily, beech yields about 15 per cent, of its weight, box 
20^ per cent. Mr ilushut obtained in his experiments the 
following percentage composition of various kinds of wood, , 
tho amount of each kind taken being 1 lb avoirdupois :■ — 


- 

VoUtilc 

Matter, 

Charcoal. 

Aahcfl. 

Oak 

78'895 

22-682 

0-423 

Ash 

SI -200 

17-972 

0-768 

Birch 

80-717 

17-491 

1-792 

Norway Pine 

80 -ill 

19-204 

0-355 

Slahogany 

73-528 

25-492 

0-980 

Syciiuiore 

79-20 

19-734 

1-060 

Holly 

78-92 

19-918 

1-162 

Scotch Pine '. 

83-005 

16-456 

0-419, 

Beech 

79-lOi 

19-941 

0-955 

Elm 

79-655 

19-574 

0-761 

Walnut 

78-521 

20-663 

0-816 

American Maple 

79-331 

19-901 

0-7 08 

American Black Beech 

77-512 

21-445 

1-033 

Lahnrnum., 

74-234 

24-586 

1-180 

Lignum Vitoe 

72-643 

26-857 

0-500 

Sallow 

80-371 

18-497 

1-132 ■ 

Chestnut 

lO'oCs 

-23-28(1 

0-416 
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Kumford, who employed a long-continued moderate heat, 
obtained a much larger quantity of charcoal from wood. 
During the charring of the wood, pyroligneous or acetic 
acid, creosote, pyroxylic spirit, and empyreumatic oils are 
produced, and much carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, 
hydrogen, and water are evolved. 

Charcoal can be prepared in a variety of ways. In its 
purest form it is obtained by the ignition of organic sub- 
stances such as starch and sugar. That made for powder- 
mills, as also that produced in acetic acid factories, is the 
product of the distillation of wood in iron cylinders. In 
China charcoal is prepared in pits, preferably in a clayey 
.soil. In some parts of Sweden it is made from rectangular 
piles of wood, the process being regulated by the careful 
admission of air through holes in the covering of the wood. 
In Foucauld’s process, a portable shroud or abri of wood 
coated with a mixture of loam and grass is used to cover 
the heap to bo charred. In most countries where wood is 
abundant, charcoal-burning is carried on by firing conical 
piles of billets of wood, about 12 feet in height, and 10 to 
40 feet in diameter, from the top of a central hole or 
chimney. The wood is felled in winter, and must be 
tolerably dry ; it is built up with the bark outermost, the 
largest billets being placed in the interior of the pile ; over 
the whole is laid a covering of turf, or of charcoal-dust 
(“ breeze ") and soil. The combustion of the wood is con- 
ducted from above downwards, and from the exterior 
towards the centre ; so that the charcoal in a half-burnt 
heap forms an inverted cone. At the sides of the heap are 
holes for the admission of air, the number and size of which 
are a matter of importance. The first or “sweating” 
process lasts three or four days, during which the cover 
becomes moist with condensed water. The openings I’ouiid 
about the base of the pile are then covered, and a series of 
holes is made about half-way from the top of the heap ; as 
the smoke ceases to issue from these they are closed, and 
other series of holes are made below, as required. The 
tarry products which collect towards the close of the 
operation are removed from the heap by means of gutters 
or pipes. 

Sometimes the base of the heap is made in the shape of 
aflat funnel, from which proceeds a channel for the tar and 
acid. When the air-holes of the burning heap no longer 
emit smoke and flame, they are carefully stopped, and the 
pile is allowed to cool for tu‘o or three days. The charcoal 
is then drawn, and any pieces which may still be glowing 
are quenched by plunging them into water or sand. By 
the above-described method, 128 cubic feet (ono cord) of 
wood yield about 30 bushels of charcoal. 

Besides being employed as a fuel, and as a reducing 
agent in metallurgy, wood-charcoal is applied to a variety 
of purposes. It is much used in the manufacture of 
filters, and as a medicine it may be administered in some 
cases of dyspepsia. On account of the resistance of 
charcoal to the action of water, stakes for wet soils and 
the insides of casks are charred previous to use. Charcoal 
io valuable as an absorbent of noxious eflluvia, which it 
decomposes by bringing them into contact with condensed 
oxygen within its pores. Its absorbent power is greater 
than that of spongy platinum, but its efficacy as a 
promoter of chemical union is not so great. Dr Stenhouse 
has been able to unite the properties of charcoal and 
epongy platinum in what he calls “platinized charcoal,” 
v/hicli is made by boiling charcoal in a solution of platinic 
chloride, and then heating it to redness in a doted vessel. 
Islhis preparation may be employed in ventilators .and 
respirators, and, on account of its oxidizing properties, has 
been proposed for use as a mild caustic. 

Coal-Gas Charcoal, or Gas-Carbon, is a dense and pure 
variety of charcoal, of a greyish black colour, which is 


deposited in the inside of gas-retorts. It is used for 
making the negative poles of Bunsen's batteries. 

Lamp Black is a finely-divided form of charcoal, obtained 
by condensing the smoko of burning resinous and oily 
substances in cylindrical chaihbers hung with sacking or 
sheep-skins. The crude lamp' black is purified by heating 
to redness in closed vessels. - 

Peat Charcoal. — This variety of charcoal is produced 
by the carbonization of peat in kilns or circular shafts of 
brick and stone-work. The ignition is made to proceed 
from above downwards. Peat may also be economically 
charred by means of the waste-gas of smelting-furnaces, 
or of heated gases produced by the combustion of wood! 
In Bohemia a muflle-liko chamber, heated at the sides and 
end by peat-fires, has been successfully employed, — 8 to 9 
cubic metres of charcoal being produced from 20 cubic 
metres of peat, by the consumption of 10 cubic metres of 
the same, and at a cost of os. 2 Id. per cubic metro of 
charcoal. According to Stdekhardt,”] 00 lb of wood-charcoal 
will by their combustion evaporate as much water as 113 
lb of peat-charcoal. The use of charred peat in some 
metallurgical operations must depend upon the cost of its 
preparation. Its friability renders it unfit for- the blast- 
furnace; but it may bo advantageously used on black- 
smiths’ hearths. Hitherto, it has not been employed on 
an extensive scale, the large amount of ash it produces 
(45 per cent.) being one objection to its consumption. 

Animal Charcoal, or Bone-Black, is prepared by igniting 
fresh and coarsely comminuted bones, which have been 
previously boiled to remove fat, in closed vessels of iron or 
earthenware. The bone-black so produced, which weighs 
about half as much us the bones employed, is hermetically 
sealed, as soon as. made, in iron canisters. Animal charcoal 
contains of carbon about 14 per cent, in a state of fine 
division, of calcic phosphate 80 per cent., of calcic carbonate 
5 per cent., with nitrogen and minor impurities. It is 
largely employed as a decolorizing, deodorizing, and filtering 
agent. It removes many organic substances from their 
solutions ; thus it has been found that whilst the colour 
of ale can be made paler by its means, the bitterness is at 
the same time wholly removed. This action of animal 
charcoal is due to the separation of the particles of carbon 
by the earthy matter present in it. The precipitant action 
of bone-black on matters in solution is much greater than 
that of wood-charcoal. Its decolorizing properties are 
found to be greatly enhanced by washing with hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent calcination with potash. A good 
decolorizing charcoal is made by igniting nitrogenous 
animal matter, such as horn and clippings of hides, in 
contact with pearl-ash, and washing the product with 
water. Animal charcoal can be re-purified after use by 
treating it with acids ; or by putrefying and_ dipolving 
out organic impurities, washing, and finally igniting it. 
Animal charcoal is used as a pigment, more especially in 
the form of ivory black, and also as a manure for vegetable 
soils ; and it has been recommended by Drs Eulenberg and 
Wohl as an antidote in cases of phosphorus poisoning. 


See Wurtz, Dktionnaire dc Chimic, vol. ii., 1868, pj). ,843-8'17 ; 
luiiter, “ On the eirects of Pressure on the Absorption ot Girscs by 
llmrcoal,” Joicrn. Ohem. Soc., 1871, p. 76; Percy, Mctallurmj, 
.ond. 1875 ; AVanklyn, “On the Process of Combastion which 
ike.s place in the Interior of certain Porous 1'ilter.s, Chem. ^eu,s, 

. 2-1-3. and vol. xixiv. 
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CIIABD, a municipal borough^ and market-town of 
England, in Somersetshire, with a railway junction, 18 miie.s 
south of Bridgewater, and 139 miles from London. It 
was allowed to return two members to parlmment by 
Edward I., but >vas deprived of that privilege m the reign of 
Edward III. The town stands upon an eminence on the 
south border of the county, is well built, and has a town- 
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house and uiarket-liall of recent erection. It manufactures 
lace ami woollen goods, and iron and brass wares. Popu- 
lation in 1871, 2-iOO. 

CHARDIN, Sir Johii (1643-1713), a' celebrated 
traveller, was born at .Paris in 1643. His father, a 
wealthy jeweller, gave him an e.vceUent education and 
trained him in his own art ; but instead of settling down 
in the ordinary routine of the craft, he set out in company 
with a Lyons merchant named Raisin in 1665 for Persia 
and India, partly on business and partly to gratify his own 
inclination. After a highly successful journey, during 
which he had received the patronage of Shah Abbas II. of 
Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there published 
iu the following year liecit dii Oouronnement dii Itoi de 
Perse Soliman III. Finding, however, that his Protestant 
profession cut him off from all hope of honours or advance- 
ment in his native country, he set out again for Persia in 
August 1671. This second journey was much more 
adventurous than the first, as instead of going directly to 
his destination, he passed by Smyrna, Constanti nople, the 
Crimea, Caucasia, ilingrelia, and Georgia, and did not 
reach Ispahan till June 1673. After four years spent iu 
researches throughout Persia, he again visited India, and 
returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope in 1677. 
The persecution going on iu France led him, in 1681, to 
settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to the 
Court, and received from Charles II. the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative 
of the English East India Company; and in 1686 he 
published the first part of his great narrative — The Travels 
of Sir John Chardin into Persia and the East Indies, &c. 
(London). It was nob till 1711, however, that the com- 
plete account of his travels appeared, under the title of 
Journal du Voyage du Chevalier Chardin, at Amsterdam. 
The Persian portion is to be found iu vol. ii. of Harris’s 
Collection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. 
ix. The best complete reprint is by Langlis, Paris, 1811. 
Sir John Chardin’s narrative has received the highest 
praise from the most competent authorities for its fulness, 
comprehensiveness, aud fidelity; and it furnished Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Gibbon, and Helvdtius with most import- 
ant material. Sir John died in London in 1713 aud 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his monument 
bears the inscription Eomen sibi fecit eundo. 

CHARENTE, an inland department in the south-west 
of France, comprehending the ancient division of Angou- 
mois, and inconsiderable portions of Saintonge, Poitou, 
and Limousin. It is bounded N. by the departments 
of Deux-Sfevres and Haute-Vienne, E. by those of 
Vienne and Dordogne, and S. and W. by Dordogne 
and Charente-Inf^rieure, The greater part of its area of 
2295 square miles consists of the valley of the River 
Charente, which rises in Haute-Vienne, and after a circuitous 
course passes into the department of Charente-Infbrieure, 
where it falls into the sea opposite Isle-Madame, having 
received in its progress the waters of the 'Tardoire, Touvres, 
Nb, Antoine, and Boutonne. The Charente,' though rapid, 
has been artificially rendered navigable, and steamers ply 
between Angoulpme and Saintes, although the tide ascends 
no higher than the latter town. The surface of the depart- 
ment is comparatively level, and subject to frequent inunda- 
tions; and in the arrondissement of Confoleus alone there 
are upwards of sixty small lakes. The hills, which belong 
to the Limousin range, are generally uniform in height, and 
abound in marine deposits ; some of them are covered with 
chestnut forests, which supply the district with a large 
amount of fruit. The climate is temperate, and the pre- 
vailing winds are the west and south-west. The principal 
productions are wine, corn, hemp, flax, and potatoes, the 
wine being largely distilled into brandy, for which the 
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town of Cognac is famous. Pigs, sheep, and poultry are 
j extensively reared for the consumption of the capital • and 
I the value of the truffles annually brought to market is 
estimated at several million francs. The mineral produc- 
tions consist chiefly of iron, lead, antimony, and gypsum 
of w'hich iron and gypsum only are worked to any extent! 
Among the manufactures paper occupies the foremost place • 
but canvas, linen cloth, hats, cordage, hoops, and pottery 
are also made. Charente is divided into five arroudisse- 
meuts, which derive their names from the five principal 
towns of Angouleme, Cognac, Rufiec, Barbdzieux, and 
Coufolens. Angouleme is the chief town. The popula- 
tion in 1872 amounted to 367,520. 

CHARENTE-INFERIEURE, or Lower Gh.veente, a 
maritime department of France, comprehending the old pro- 
vinces of Saintonge aud Aunis, and including the islands of 
Re, Oleron, Aix, and Madame. It has an area of 2636 square 
miles, and is bounded N, by Vendtie and Deux-Siivres, 
E. by Charente, S. by Gironde, and W. by the Bay 
of Biscay. The surface is exceedingly flat throughout the 
whole department, and along the coast-line it is so far de- 
pressed as to require in many places the erection of sea-dikes 
and extensive artificial draining. The facilities of the de- 
partment for internal communication are greatly increased 
by the number of navigable streams, the formation of two 
canals (from La Rochelle to the Sevre-Niortaise, and from 
Brouage to Rochefort), and the development of an extensive 
railway S3-steiu in the hands of a company known as the 
Company of the Chareutes, , The productions very nearly 
coincide vdth those of Charente, with this difference — that 
its wines and brandy are greatly inferior, but its fruits and 
vegetables greatly superior to those of the upper province. 
It has also more extensive pasturage, aud considerable 
revenue accruing from the pilchard and oyster fisheries on 
the const, but its mineral wealth and manufactures are 
neither so various nor so productive. The former is confined 
to iron pyrites and the salt supplied by the marshes along 
the coast; the latter includes coarse woollen stuffs, leather, 
soap, earthenware, staves, timber, and chemicals. It has 
several sheltered bays on the coast, and several good 
harbours, such as Rochefort, Tonnay-Charente, Royan, and 
Marans, at which a brisk coasting trade is carried on. 
There is considerable trade in colonial produce, aud ship- 
building is prosecuted to some extent. The climate is 
salubrious except along the coast, where fevers and ague 
prevail. 'There are six arrondissemeuts, cognominal with 
the towns of La Rochelle, Rochefort, JIarennes, Saintes, 
Jonzac, and St Jean cTAngely, — La Rochelle being the 
chief town of the department. The total population iu 
1872 was 465,653. 

OHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of France in the 
department of Seine, situated on the right bank of the 
Maine, near its confluence with the Seine, a short distance 
south-east of Paris, of which it may almost be regarded as 
a suburb. It derives the distinctive part of its name from 
the stone bridge of ten arches which crosses the Marne and 
unites the town with the village of Alfort, famous for its 
veterinary school. It has always been regarded as a point 
of great importance for the defence of the capital, and has 
frequently been the scene of sanguinary conflicts. Of its 
fortifications the most important is the Fort de Charentou, 
which hes on the left bank of the river near Alfort. In 
the 16 th aud 17th centuries Charentou was the scene of 
the ecclesiastical councils of the Protestant party, which 
had its principal church in the town. At present its most 
remarkable institution is the lunatic asylum, or Maison do 
Santd, which was originally founded by Le Blanc in 1664 
as a general hospital, and only received its present 
appropriation by a decree of the tenth year of the 
Republic. In 1814 the bridge was gallantly defended by 
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the pupils of the veterinary school against the Austrians 
and Wiirtembergers. Population in 1872, Till. 

CHARIOT, in antiquity, was a conveyance used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions, and in games. It 
had two wheels, and was made to be drawn by two horses ; 
if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were added, 
they were attached on each side of the main pair by a single 
trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the 
Panathenaic games at Athens, on which quadriga are 
represented. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have 
been difficult. Immediately on the axle, without springs 
of any kind, rested the basket or body of the chariot, which 
consisted of a floor to stand ou, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might 
readily leap to the ground and up again as was necessary. 
There was no seat, and generally only room for the 
combatant and his charioteer to stand in. The pole was 
probably attached to the middle of the axle, though it 
appears to spring from the front of the basket ; at the end 
of the pole was the yoke, which consisted of twm small 
saddles fitting the necks of the horses, and fastened bj' 
broad bands round the chest. Besides this the harness of 
each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, mostly 
the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long 
enough to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case 
of his having to defend himself. The wheels , and body of 
the chariot were usually of ■wood, strengthened in places 
with bronze or iron j the wheels had from four to eight 
spokes and tires of bronze or iron. This description applies 
generally to the chariots of all the nations of antiquity 5 
the differences consisted chiefly in the mountings. The 
chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrians, with whom 
the bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly 
mounted with quivers full of arrows, while those of the 
Greeks, whose characteristic weapon was the spear, were 
plain except as regards mere decoration. Among the 
Persians, again, and more remarkably among the ancient 
Britons, there rvas a class of chariot having the wheels 
mounted with sharp sickle-shaped blades, which cut to 
pieces whatever came in their way. This ivas probably an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the younger employed 
these chariots in large numbens. iVmong the Greeks and 
Romans, on the other hand/ the chariot had passed out of 
use in war before historical times, and was retained only 
for races in the public games, or for processions, without 
undergoing any alteration apparently, its form continuing 
to correspond with the descriptions of Homer, though it was 
lighter in build, having to carry only the charioteer. On 
two Panathenaic prize vases in the Briti.sh hluseum are 
figures of racing higce, in w'hich, contrary to the description 
given above, the driver is seated with his feet resting on a 
board hanging down in front close to the legs of his horses. 
The biga itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, -with 
a rail at each side to protect the driver from the wheels. 
The chariot was unsuited to the uneven soil of Greece and 
Italy, and it is not improbable that these nations had 
brought it with them as part of their original habits from 
their former seats in the East. In the remains of Egyptian 
and Assyrian art there are numerous representations of 
chariots, from which it may be seen vrith what richness they 
were sometimes ornamented. The “ iron ” chariots in use 
among the Jews appear to have been chariots strengthened 
or plated with metal, and no doubt were of the form above 
described, which prevailed generally among the other ancient 
nations. 
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CHARITIES. There are few features of English society 
more _ remarkable than the strength of its charitable 
organization. It is not merely that the voluntary contribu- 
tions of individuals to the purposes usually described as 
charitable are on the largest scale, but that endowments in 
aid of every variety of public use abound in all parts of the 
country. These endowments are mostly of private founda- 
tion, and but for comparatively recent legislation, would be 
almost entirely beyond the cognizance or control of the 
state. So far, indeed, as real property is concerned, the 
state has for various reasons discouraged its application to 
such purposes. During the feudal period of English law, 
the rights of the lords of the soil were continually being 
invaded by the alienation of land to ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. The.se societies had perpetual succession, whereby 
the rights of the superior incidental to the tenancy of 
individuals were destroyed. It was to prevent such aliena- 
tions that the ilortmain Acts were passed. The statute 
De Religiosis, 7 Edward 7. st. 2, c. 1, and the statute of 
Westminster 2d enacted that if any body politic, ecclesiasti- 
cal or lay, sole or aggregate, should buy or sell lands or by 
any engine 01 craft appropriate lands in such a way that 
they should in anywise come into mortmain, the lord of the 
fee might enter within a year of the alienation, and in 
default of the mesne lord, the land should go to the king. 
The 15 Ric. H. c. 5 extended this statute to aU lands, ikc., 
pm-chased to the use of guilds and fraternities, &c. When 
testamentary power over freehold lands was established in 
the reign of Henry YIII., bodies politic and corporate were 
expressly excepted from the benefit of the statute. Aliena- 
tions in mortmain, as they were called, were not absolutely 
void, but voidable only at the option of the intermediate 
lords or the king, and the licence of the lords and the king 
confirmed the alienation. A deifise of realty to a corpora- 
tion was ineffectual, and the land descended to the heir, 
either for his own use or charged ivith the trust imposed 
on it by the intended devise. The preamble to the im- 
portant statute 43 Eliz. c. 4 gives us an idea of the number 
and variety of the public objects on which testators and 
other donors were in the habit of expending their wealth : — 
“’iVhereasJand, tenements, rents, annuities, profits, heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels, money, and stocks of money have 
been heretofore given, limited, appointed, and assigned, as 
well by the Queen and her progenitors as by sundry other 
well-dispo.sed persons; some for relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people ; some for maintenance of sick and maimed 
soldiers and marinens, schools for learning, for schools and 
scholars in universities ; some for repair of bridge.s, ports, 
havems, causeways, churches, sea-banks, and high'ways ; 
some for education and preferment of orphans ; some for or 
towards relief, stock, or maintenance of houses of correction ; 
some for marriages of poor maids ; some for supportation, 
aid, and help for young tradesmen, handicraft.smen, and 
persons decayed; and others for relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives, and for aid or ease of any poor 
inhabitants, concerning payments of fifteens, setting out of 
soldiers, and other taxes, which lauds, tenements, ic., have 
uot been employed according to the charitable intent of 
the givers and founders thereof, by reason of frauds, 
breaches of trust, <fcc.” The statute give3_ the Lord 
Chancellor power to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
such cases. A charity under the statute has been defined 
to be a gift to a general public use, which extends to the 
rich as well as to the poor. By a series of judicial inter- 
pretations, the power of devising lands to corporations for 
charitable uses was established, and the subject of the 
Mortmain Acts was to a certain extent frustrated. 

The Act 9 Geo. II. c. 36 takes notice of the public 
mischief caused by alienations or dispositions made by 
lan^uishin^^ or dying persons to uses called charitable usea 
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to the disherison of their lawful heirs. It is accordingly 
enacted that no real property, or money to he laid out in 
the purchase of real property, shall be transferred in any 
way in trust for the benefit of any charitable use whatso- 
ever, unless such gift be executed by deed at least twelve 
months before the donor’s death, and enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery within six months of its execution. Gifts to 
the unh'ersities and colleges are excepted under the Act. 
Gifts to uses which are superstitious within the Acts of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. are still held to be void. 

Many Acts have been passed within the present century 
for the better regulation of charities. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was always understood to have a prerogative juris- 
diction, as representing the king, who is parens palriw, 
over these public trusts. The Act of Elizabeth, as we 
have seen, gave him authority to appoint commissioners 
of inquiry, and under that Act the Court of Chancery 
developed some very important doctrines regarding charities. 
The chancellor’s commissions fell into disuse, and it was 
found more convenient to proceed by way of iuform.ation 
on the part of the Attorney-General. It will be easily 
understood that great abuses must have sprung up under 
a system of control which was by its very nature casual, 
litigious, and intermittent. In the case of charitable cor- 
porations with visitors of their own, the power of the court 
to interfere was to a certain extent I'estricted by the 
visitatorial jurisdiction. In 181S began a series of public 
investigations into charitable funds, which has by no 
means yet come to an end. At the instance of Lord 
llrougham, a commission was appointed to inquire into the 
educational charities, but the universities and largo .schools 
were exempted from its operation. A second commis.siou 
with further powers was appointed under the 59 Geo. Ilf. c. 
81, and continued until 1830. Charities under special 
visitors were still exempted, but this exemption was discon- 
tinued when the third commission, under 1 and 2 Will. 
IV, c. 31, was appointed. In the reports of the commis- 
sion it is stated that the worst cases of abuse and malad- 
ministration were found in charities having special visitors. 
Grammar schools in that position are described as being 
especially deplorable, A fourth commission was appointed 
in 1835. The reports of these various commissions, and 
of a House of Commons committee ou the same subject, 
called public attention to the abuses of charity administra- 
tion. After many efforts the Charitable Trusts Act of 
1853 was passed. By this and the amending Acts, perma- 
nent commissioners were appointed with extensive powers. 
It is their duty to inquire into the management of 
charities, and to insist on accounts being laid before them, 
and they .are now enabled to undertake the administrative 
business in respect of charities which belonged to the 
Court of Chancery. Contentious business is still remitted 
into court, but the rest is carried through in the otlice of 
the commissioners. In cases requiring such intervention, 
they send a certificate to the Attorney-General, wdio takes 
such proceedings thereon as he may think proper. The 
universities and their colleges, cathedrals, and generally all 
charities connected with religious ■worship, or supported 
solely by voluntary contributions, are exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the commis.sioners. Endowed schools were, 
by the Endowed Schools Act 1869, handed over to a 
separate commission, and the powers of the Court of 
Chancery and Charity Commissioners w'ere restricted with 
respect to them. More recently the Endowed Schools 
Commission has been allowed to expire, and its duties have 
been assigned to the Charity Commission. There are still 
many charities in England which the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners do not seem to be able to reach, 

CHARITOM, of Aphrodisias in Caria, probably one of 
the last of^the Greek erotic w'riters, lived about the 5th 
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century a.d., and was the author of a romance entitled The 
Loves of CJuereas and Callirrhoe. It has been translated 
into German and French., The best edition is that by 
D’Orville, reprinted by Beck, Lips., 1783. 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Chakles the Gee.vt, was born 
in 742, succeeded his father Pepin as 'king of the Franks in 
768, was crowned emperor of the Romans in 800, and died 
in 814 after an eventful and beneficent reign of forty-six 
years. His father had divided the Frankish kimMoin 
between him and his younger brother Carloman, but the 
latter dying in 771, Charlemagne was proclaimed sole ruler. 
The monarchy he thus inherited was a very extensive one- 
for, in addition to the Frankish territory, stretching from 
the Loire to the east of the Rhine, there were Burgundy 
and Allemania, which had been incorporated by his 
ancestors, while almost all round the direct empire of the 
Franks stretched a group of vassal nations. Aquitaine, 
Brittany, Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria were in more or 
less close subjection to them. They were, moreover, the pro- 
tectors of the popes against the Greeks and Lombards, and 
the champions of Christianity against the Saracens on the 
south-west and the heathen Saxons of the north-east. In 
fact, before the accession of Charlemagne the Franks had 
attained to a real supremacy over most of the Germanic 
nations, and were the bulwark of the Christianity of the 
"West. This many-sided and lofty position imposed a 
corresponding complexity of duty ou the new king, which 
he fidfilled with an energy and success almost unexampled 
in the history of the world, maintaining and extending on 
all hands the iulluencc of Christian culture, and taking the 
lii-st steps towards convertuig the military monarchy of the 
Fi-auks into an organized polity. His first task was to 
siqipress a rising in Aquitaine. In 772 commenced the 
great mission of his life, the conquest and conversion of the 
Saxons, a work which could be effected only after thirty- 
two yerirs of the fiercest and most passionate warfare. With 
the doubtful exception of the Frisians, the Saxons were the 
last remnant of the old Germanic resistance to the military 
supremacy of the Franks, aud the last Germanic champions 
of the religion of Odin against the onward progress of 
Christianity. Charlemagne never had much difiiculty in 
vanquishing the badly-organized Saxon forces, and in com- 
pelling a temponiry or partial submission ; but with a loose 
confederation lilce the Saxons, which had no definite 
organization aud no properly recognized representative, it 
was dillicult to make a fixed and universally accepted 
arrangement. Hence the incessant renewal of an apparently 
decided conlliet, and the outcry of the Franks against the 
treachery of their enemies. The encroachments of the Saxons 
on his eastern frontier was the occasion of his first e.xpedi- 
tiou, which w-as directed into the ancient forest of Teutoburg, 
famous as the scene of the old Germanic resistance to the 
Romans. Here he stormed the fortress of Ehresbarg, 
overthrew the Irminsul, a mysterious column-shaped idol 
much revered among the Saxons, destroyed the sanctuary 
of Odin, and compelled the Westphalian Saxons to submit. 
Events in Italy now summoned Charlemagne to the other 
side of the Alps, iu order to chastise the Lombards who 
were invading the possessions of the Pope. The Frankish 
kiug was victorioms, dethroned Desiderius the Lombard 
king, and placed the Lombard crown on his own head 
(774). Meanwhile, the Saxons had profited by his absence 
to expel the Frankish garrisons, and even to renew their 
old ravages. Charlemagne immediately set out against 
them, and in two campaigns enforced the submission of 
the entire Saxon confederation. In a great Champ-de-Mai 
at Paderborn the Frankish king, surrounded by his chiefs 
and by ambassadors from distant nations, received the 
homage of the Saxon warriors, many thousands of whom 
submitted to be baptized (777). The Sa.xons apparently 
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subdued, Charles crossed the I’yrenees, and receLved the 
submission of tlie country as far as the Ebro, On his 
return, however, the rear-guard was assailed and cut off by 
the mountaineers in the pass of lioncesvalles ; Roland their 
leader was slain, and the overthrow of the Franks, trans- 
formed and wrought up in every possible way, became one 
of the great themes of song and romance (778). His march 
home from Spain had been unseasonably hastened by a 
general revolt of the Saxons, this time assisted by the 
Danes. Charles was again easily victorious, but no sooner 
had he left the country than the Saxons, mad with revenge, 
and animated by the fiercest national and religious hate, 
resumed the struggle. Even the massacre of Verden (782), 
in which 4500 Saxon prisoners were slain in cold blood, 
served only to intensify the spirit of resistance ; but their 
rude courage was no match for the large and well-dis- 
ciplined armies of the Fraidcish king. They were again 
completely defeated ; even Wittikind, the hero of the whole 
war, was compelled to confess the superiority of the God 
of Charlemagne, and at Attigny received the rite of baptism 
(785). His example was generally followed; and the 
Frankish organization, political and ecclesiastical, was 
systematically introduced. Germany had become Christian ; 
it was now the Northmen, among whom thousands of 
Saxons had found refuge, that took up the task of support- 
ing a gradually declining cause. But though this may be 
looked upon as the deciding act in the drama of old Ger- 
manic resistance, there were still many bloody and almost 
general revolts of the Saxons. To punish these Charles 
adopted even a more effective method than the planting of 
Frankish garrisons ; thousands of Saxon families were de- 
ported into other provinces of the empire, and more loyal 
subjects introduced to fill the vacant space. It was not till 
804 that the last sparks of resistance were ciuenched. 

In the year 788, Bavaria was incorporated with the 
Frankish empire. Its duke, Thassilo, had more than once 
incurred the displeasure of Charles by too pronounced 
measures towards the recovery of his independence, and 
had even alienated his subjects by schemes of alliance witli 
the heathen Avars and the heretic Greeks. Consequently 
Charles had no difficulty in dethroning him. This was 
followed in 791 by a vast and well-organized expedition 
againstthe Avars, a savage robber nation of if ongols inhabit- 
ing the modern Hungary. The Franks were again 
victorious everywhere ; but other work of a more pressing 
kind prevented Charles from completing their reduction, 
which was afterward.s effected chiefly by his lieutenants. 
Their immense circular encampments, or rings, from which 
they had issued to carry havoc into all the surrounding 
countries, were forced, and their treasures became the .spoil 
of the Christian armies (798). They submitted ; and 
German colonists were introduced into many of those 
regions. In this way Pannonia was added to the empire 
of Charles. Other campaigns carried on at various times 
by Charlemagne or his lieutenante, on the Elbe and even in 
Bohemia, against the Dane.s, the 'Wends, and the Czechs, 
still further increased the prestige of the Frankish armies, 
and enlarged the empire of their great monarch against 
Slavish and Scandinavian heathendom, while his troops 
maintained the S 2 >anish march against his south-western 
enemies, Moslem and Christian, and the duke of Bene 
ventum in Southern Italy was obliged to become his vassal. 
Thus from the Eider to Sicily, and from the Ebro to the 
Theiss, the will of Charles was supreme ; while over the 
Slavonic tribes, as far as the Oder or even the Vistula, bis 
influence was felt in no feeble way. The genius and energy 
of one man had succeeded in arresting the progress of 
political disintegration, and, in the interest of culture and 
constructive order, in welding into one great monarchy all 
the races pf continental Germany. It was no wonder that 


men who associated the ideas of mi^ierial order and con- 
structive civilization with the name of Rome should have 
recognized in the monarchy of Charles the restoration of 
the power of the Ccesars. When, therefore, at Rome, on 
Christmas eve of the year 800, he was crowned emperor of 
the Romans, it seemed the natural consummation of his 
whole career. And when in 801 an embassy arrived with 
curious presents from Harun-al-Rashid, the great caliph 
who held in the East the same 2 )lace as Charles in the 
West, men recognized it as a beconung testimony to the 
world-wide reputation of the Frankish emperor. 

^ Charles was far more than an ordinary conqueror. He 
displayed not less energy in the internal organization 
and administration of his kingdom than in foreign 
affairs. The whole emjjire was divided into districts, 
presided over by counts, who were responsible for their 
good government ; while in the exposed frontiers or 
marches, other counts [Marlcgra/en) were stationed with 
forces capable of defending them. In order to superintend 
these provincial authorities, to give effect to the royal will, 
to preserve the due subordination of the outlying iiortions 
of the empire to too central power, and in this way to 
comjdete and secure the organization of the empire, the 
missi dominici, experieneed men both of the laity and 
clergy, were despatched in all directions. Two great 
assemblies were held every year, — the Champ-de-Mai, which 
was a kind of national muster, essentially military, and an- 
other in autumn, of the high officials, of a deliberative and 
advisoiy nature. In the capitularies (edicts issued as the 
necessities of the empire required), in his endeavours to 
promote education, in his organization of the church and 
the definitive institution of tithes, in the unsucce.ssful 
attempt to join the Danube and the Rhine by a canal, he 
gave proof of the noblest desire to conserve and propagate 
the culture of former times. Learned men — Eginhard, 
Paul Warnefried, and, above all, Alcuin — were his intimate 
friends -and teachers ; Guizot calls Alcuin his intellectual 
prime minister. ' 

Charlemagne died on 28th January 814, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and was buried there. The empire created 
and organized by his genius gradually fell to pieces after 
his deatli. His endeavour to resuscitate an old civilization, 
to engraft the Christian Roman culture on the vigorous 
'• stem of the Teutonic race.s, and to unite all the Germanic 


tribes ill -one empire, before the long action of historic 
influences had stamped upon them a distinct national 
character — this was to a great extent a failure, because one 
life-time was too short for its accomidishment. His 
greatness lies ifl the nobility of his aim, in the energy and 
wisdom with which he carried it out during his life, and 
also in the enduring traces of valuable work which remained 
notwithstanding the general wreck of his enii)ire ; for, 
though the central organization was swept away, the 
provincial authorities remained,, to be transformed into the 
new feudal organization of Western Europe, whilst the idea 
of the revival of the Christian Roman Empire w.as to be 
taken up by other sections of the Germanic race. Though 
the circumstances of his time prevented him from being the 
founder of anew epioch in history, like Caesar or xllexander, 
yet, in the greatness of his character, in his marvejlous 
many-sided activity, and In the magic influence cn his 
name on subsequent generations, he was equal to either. 

Tlie works of Charlemagne are — 1. Ilis Capilnlarics, firat col- 
lected by Ansegise, abbot of St Wandrille,_the be.st edition of 
whicli is tliat of Etienne Baluze, Paris, 1(177, - vols. folio ; ... 
Letters, contained in the collection of D. Boiuiuet ; d. A Gramnar, 
of which fragments are to be found in * 

mins; -1. His Testament, contained in I3ouchel_s LMwlhique du 
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life of Ghai'leiiiagiic is tlie Vita Caroli Magni, by Egiulmrd, wlio 
itlso writes Anaales. There is a good Life, in English, by G. P. 
R. James. Sketehes of Clrarleraagne in histories of a more general 
kind are innumerable ; probably the best recent one is to be found 
in Martin’s Histoire de France. (T. K.) 

CHARLEJIAGNE, Jean Arsiand (1759-1838), a 
French dramatic author, was born at Bourgct in 1759. 
He was intended for the church, but only remained a few 
months at the theological seminary. He first became a 
solicitor’s clerk, and then entered tlie army, and served in 
the American war of independence. At the age of twenty- 
four he returned to France, and commenced publishing 
tracts .on social subjects, but it was ten years later before 
he began to write for the stage. He is the author of a 
large number of comedies and poems and romances, and of 
an essay, published in 1794, and entitled Observations de 
quelqices palriotcs sur la necessity de conserve!' les monuments 
de la liiterature et des arts. 

CHARLEilONT, a great fortress on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier, on a rock above the town of Givet. See Givet. 

CHARLEROI, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainault, about 33 miles south of Brussels, on the Sambre, 
a navigable tributary of the Meuse. It is the seat of a 
court of primary instance, and possesses a gymnasium, an 
academy of painting, a hospital, a parish church dating 
from the time of Iiouis XIV., and a prison erected in 1852 
in the style of a feudal castle. Situated in the midst of 
an extensive mining district, it has developed into one of 
the most important industrial centres in the country, carry- 
ing on a large manufacture of ghiss, iron, cutlery, cotton 
cloth, and woollen yarn. Several thousand persons are 
engaged in the nail trade alone ; and the forges of Couillct. 
about two miles from the town, supply a third of the w’hole 
quantity of cast-iron produced in the kingdom. In 1870 
upwards of 24,000 people were employed in the coal mines 
of the district and 3,832,850 tons of coal were brought 
to the surface. Abundant means of transit are afforded 
by the railways, which form a junction at the town, and 
by the Brussels and Charleroi canal, which was opened in 
1832, and forms a connection at the capital with thelVillc- 
broek canal to Antwerp. In 1866 the population of the 
town was 12,150. 

Charleroi w.as founded in 1006 by Cliailes II. of Spain, on the 
site of the village of Clianioj’, which changed its name to the 
present fonn in honour of the king. The fortification.^, however, 
'which the Spaniards had coinnienced, were interrupted by tlic 
approach of the French, and their completion wn.s due to the genius 
of Vauban. During the rest of the century it pas.sed more than 
once from French to Spanish, and from Spanish to F rench pos.ses- 
sion ; in 17-16 it w.as captured by the piince of Conti, but in 17-19 
it was restored to the house of Austria. During tlie Revolutionary 
War in 1704 it was four times be.sieged by tlie French, to whom it 
w.as ultimately compelled to .surrender on the 25th of June. The’ 
following year saw the destruction of the fortifications, but they 
were restored in 1815. 

CHARLES I. (1600-1649), king of England, bora at 
Dunfermline on the 19tb November 1600, was tlie second 
and favourite son of James 1. By tbc death of bis brother 
Henry, he became Prince of Wales in 1612, but the first 
public matter of importance in which he was concerned was 
the Spanish marriage. At first he was quite indifferent to 
the affair, and in 1622 he was full of a dream tliat he 
would lead an army into the Palatinate, and set Ids dear 
sister upon her throne. But, by the beginning of the next 
year, Buckingham had filled him with the romantic notion 
of setting off, in defiance of all policy, on a private visit to 
Spain. His conduct while at Madrid displays the weakest 
side of his character. He took a violent fancy for the 
Infanta, whom he seriously alarmed by leaping over the 
wall of the garden in which she was walking, in order that 
he might enjoy the private conversation which Spanish 
etiquette refused to permit. With a mixture of infatuation 
and duplicity, he bore with repeated insults; he allowed his 
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chaplains to be excluded from the palace, and his retinue 
to be sent back to England, and gave way to each of the 
over-growing demands of the Spanish favourite Olivarez. 
He promised what he knew he had no power to. fulfil the 
abrogation of the penal laws against the Catholics within 
three years ; he listened respectfully to the arguments of 
the Spanish theologians, and promised to listen whenever 
the princess should require it ; he addressed to the Pope 
a disgraceful letter,' which, while binding him to nothing, 
gave rise to the greatest expectations ; and thus he held 
out hopes of a conversion which, according to his own 
subsequent declaration, he believed would never take place. 
At last the Spaniards made up their minds to the match ; 
but, though immediately before leaving Spain Charles 
swore to carry out the marriage, his ardour had cooled, and 
Buckingham was throwing cold water on the dying embers. 
James was persuaded to demand the restoration of the 
Palatinate to the elector Frederick as an essential 
preliminary ; the match was broken oft'; and in 1624 
Buckingham had arranged a marriage with Henrietta Maria 
of France. Not the Iciist dishonourable part of Charles’s 
conduct in connection with this affair was his treatment of 
the earl of Bristol, the English ambassador to Spain. This 
only too faithful servant of the Crown he was mean enough 
to subject, at the instigation of his favourite, to a persistent 
and illegal persecution. On the summons of the second 
parliament of his reign he commanded that Bristol’s writ 
should bo withheld ; he sought to punish him in an under- 
hand way by forbidding his attendance ; and when the earl 
continued to insist on his rights, and, after two years of 
confinement to his house, laid the king’s letter before the 
Lords with a request for leave to impeach the duke, he 
oven accused him of high treason, and employed his 
2 )crsonal inlluenco against him. The reason of all this was 
that Bristol had offended Buckingham ; and the faults 
which were laid against him were really chargeable to his 
accusers. In the first place, he had been too well deceived 
by Charles’s acting, had imagined that he was really inclined 
to Catholicism, and had offered, if this were so, to keep the 
matter secret ; and, secondly, he had sought to preserve his 
country’s honour by striving to prevent the capiricious 
rupture of the treaty which had been conqfieted 'with 
Spain. 

In March 1625 Charles came to the throne. The excited 
joy with which ho had been welcomed home from Spain 
had given way to suspicion as fuller reports of his conduct 
spread abroad, and there was now jrrevalent an anxious 
dread of the growth of Catholicism. The first Parliament 
sent ilontagu to the Tower for pneaching the doctrines of 
divine right and the real prresenco; and, as difficulties arose 
concerning the old method of levying tonnage and poundage, 
it refused to grant the impost for more than a year. From a 
paper of Sir John Eliot’s,* it would seem that this was in- 
tended merely as a temporary measure ; but to jdeaso the 
duke of Buckingham, Charles dissolved the Parliament, and 
took a pitiful revenge by making ilontagu royal chapffain. 

The king was now at the disposal of his favourite, who 
was full of great and warlike schemes. All were, however, 
doomed to failure. The English sailors refused to fight 
against the Huguenots of Rochelle ; the expedition against 
Cadiz was mismanaged from first to last ; and, worst of all, 
the pawning of the crown jewels brought in but a very small 
sum. It was necessary to summon another Parliament. 

But this Parliament was not less determined than the 
first. The House of Lords vindicated its independence 
by acquitting the earl of Bristol. The Commons, led by 
the ardent and eloquent Sir John Eliot, ventured on the 
bold step of exhibiting eight articles of iinpeachmen 


* See Forster’s Sir John Eliot, vol. i. p. 21 4. 
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agaiast the duke of Buckingham, His majesty replied 
with a haughty message that the duke had acted only at 
his direcciuii, threw Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges into 
prison, and finally dLs.solved the Parliament again, without 
any improvement of his finances, i'orced loans were 
resorted to ; the common people who refused to pay were 
pressed for the navy; the gentlemen were summoned before 
the council, or committed to prison perspeciaU mandatum 
rei/U. At thus inopportune moment Buckingham provoked 
a war with France, and led an expedition against lihc, 
which proved an utter failure. In 1C2S Charles was com- 
pelled to call a third Parliament. 

The House of Commons which now assembled was 
remarkable alike for the social standing of its members and 
for their we.alth, which Wiis three times that of the iloiese 
of Lords. But equally with the other two which had met 
in this reign, it was determined to obmin redress of 
grievances. Its fir.-.t act was to draw up the Petition of 
Bight, which declares the illegality of forced loans, of 
martial law in time of peace, and of the billeting of soldiers 
on private liouse.s. Characteristically, Charles at first 
attempted an evasive reply — “The king willeth that right 
bo done according to the laws and emtoms of the re.dm.” 
When, however, the Commons proceeded to censure 
Buckingham, he gave the regular formal assent. Yet such 
was his insincerity that he caused 1500 copies of the 
Petition to be distributed with the first answer attached. * 
The Commons now made known their readiness to vote 
tonnage and poundage, provided that the king would 
admit that his arbitrary levy had been illegal; and Hollis 
and Valentine held the speaker in the chair while Eliot 
read a protest against Arminians and Papists, and against 
the irregular levy of tonnage and poundage. A few weeks 
before, Buckingham had fallen by the dagger of a disap- 
pointed oliicor. But the king’s policy wms unchanged. 
The usual plan (d dissolution was resorted to ; and Eliot, 
Hollis, and Valentino were heavily fined, and so strictly 
imprisoned that, though Eliot’s health gave way, his 
petitions for a temporary release were repeatedly refused 
by Charles, and he was allowed to die in the Tower. 

From this time there was no Parliament for eleven year.s 
(March 1(52‘J to April 1010). Every year made the people 
better acquainted with the character of their king, who 
showed an unhappy ignorance both of the history and the 
temper of the nation ; and taught them to feel more and 
more deeply that stronger .safeguards were needed to 
■withstand the arbitrary power of the sovereign. The Lou- 
don iiierchant who compared the rule of Charles to that of 
the sultan of Turkey was not altogether unjust. A pater- 
nal government was his beau-ideed ; and Parliament was 
to be summoned only to give advice to the king, and to 
acquaint him with the needs of the people. The Petition 
of Bight, to which he had recently given Ins iissent, he 
utterly disregarded. He descended ton puerile exercUe of 
authority. His proclamations forbade the country people 
to come up to the metroptdis, commanded all the .shops 
in Cheap.side, except tho.->e of the gold.smiths, to bo .shut, 
and prohibited the building of more houses in London, 
unle.ss special leave (to be well paid for) svere firat obtained. 
But the great necessity was to procure money. The 
Council of the North was directed to compound with 
recusants. Monopolies were granted to companies in 
defiance of the spirit of the law. Neglect of the knight- 
hood which was no longer an honour was punished by a 
fine, which wa.s often extremely severe. Pretensions to 
forest-laiuLs, which prescription had long made unjust, 
were revived. And, lastly, the famous ship-money was 
levied. Besides, Charles must also be held pensonally 
responsible for other tyranny than that which was e.xecuted 
at hD direct coinmanL During the.se years Strafford was 
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maturing his policy of “ Thorough,” by which England was 
to be made subject to a standing army ; and if Charles did 
not carry cut this scheme as far as might have been 
possible, it was not because it was too bad, but only because 
it was too great for him. Though he had no love for its 
inventor he showed hD respect for his absolute policy by 
making him president of the Council of the North, and 
sending him ro govern Ireland with an iron sternness, 
which, though it certainly added to the prosperity of some 
parts of the island, as certainly helped to arouse in others 
the feeling which resulted in the horrors of the Irish 
massacre. He allowed the Star Chamber to sentence a 
clergyman to perpetual imprisonment, mutilation, and 
whipping for a libel against the bishops, and to reduce a 
gentleman to poverty for merely sneering at the badge of 
a nobleman. He sanctioned the inquisitorial Court of High 
Commission. He supported Laud’s oppression of the 
Puritans, his inculcation of celibacy among the clergy, of 
auricular confession, of prayers for the dead, and of the 
doctrine of purgatory, and he advanced men like ilontagu, 
whom he knew to be desirous of a reunion of the English 
Church with Borne, confirming by all this the suspicions 
which the disclosures of Bristol had awakened. 

At length, on his own sole authority, he commanded 
Scotland to receive a liturgy and a book of canons. 
The fatal results of this act belong to the history of 
Scotland. Unable to meet the Scottish, army with a 
suliicient force, Charles summoned the Short Parliament ; 
but as it refused to vote supplies till it made inquiry into 
the causes of the imprisonment of Eliot and his two com- 
panions, into ship-money, and other matters of that kind, 
it was speedily dissolved. A great council of the peers 
would not act alone; and in November 1640 he was 
compelled to smnmon the Long Parliament. The Commons 
were now happy in a leader magnificently fitted for the 
times. Hb iiery energy was repressed, not quenched, by 
the ripeness of hb age ; hb courage and determination were 
too firm to be shaken ; his respect for law and order was 
deep and strong ; but deeper still and stronger were his 
love of liberty, and his resolve that nothing should serve 
as a bulwark against despotism. With the sagacity of the 
true statesman, Pym struck the first blow at the strongest 
pillar of the hateful structure. He exhibited articles of 
impeachment against the earl of Strafford. The impeach- 
nieut was allowed to drop (against his wish), but it was 
only in favour of a bill of attainder. The preachers 
preached and the mob yelled against the great delinquent. 
The king went in person to the House of Lords, and tried 
to buy him oil by prombing never to employ him again ; 
and then listened to a scheme, hatched by certain hot-headed 
officers and some of the fierier of the courtiers, to bring up 
the army of the north and overawe the Parliament. But 
hb entreaty was voted irregular ; the plot was discovered, 
and the earl was condemned to death. Charles’s weakness 
was now fatal to himself. A few months later the splendid 
.ability of Strafford would have been invaluable to him. 
But he had no affection for the stern, haughty “ dark earl,” 
and, when the Lords refused his humiliating request that 
they would suggest to the Commons some milder punbh- 
ment, he sacrificed hb greatest servant. At the same time, 
Charles, who never knew the true place for firmness, 
yielded on another fatal point by confirming a bill, accord- 
ing to which the Parliament then sitting was not to be 
dissolved without its own consent. Before the triumphant 
course of the Commons everything had now to give way. 
The Triennial Bill was passed, ship-money, the Star 
Chamber, the High Commission, the Council of the North, 
the Council of AVale-s, the Council of Lancaster and 
Che.shire, the whole system of illegal exaction ana 
injustice, were swept away. The religious passion of the 
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ilouaes mauifeated itself iu an impeachiiiout of Laud, and 
a proposal to abolish Episcopacy. 

Charles once more re.sortcd to tho crooked policy which 
ho usually employed iu extremity. Ho visiteil Edinburgh, 
attended the Presbyterian worship, and loaded Argyll, 
Hamilton, and the other Presbyterian leaders with marks 
of favour, while all tho time ho was intriguing with the 
earl of ilontrose, Argyll’s open enemy. There was a 
darker suspicion at tho time that an attempt, known as 
tho “ Incident," had boon made by Jlontrose, with the 
king’s knowledge, to assassinate Argyll ; but thi.s worse 
treachery is by no means proved. At this moment, while 
men’s minds were full of e.xcitemeut and apprehension, a 
massacre of thousands of Protestants took irlaco in Ireland, 
It was known that O'Neale, tho leader of the butchery, 
professed to have the king’s written warrant ami the ardent 
support of the queen; and man}’’ believed the hideous 
charge. They would have been more strongly convinced 
had they seen the letter iu which his majesty coldlj' 
remarked that he trusted this trouble iu Ireland would 
help to cure tho folly at home. Other plots were also 
being discovered, of which men more natumlly ascribed 
some knowledge to tlie king.- Pym’s life wius in constant 
danger. An attempt was made to convey plague infection 
to him in a letter, and a gentleman was .slabbed by mistake 
for him in Westminster Hall. 

But Pym and tho Parliament yielded nut one .-itep. On 
the 1st December IG-Il the Grand iiemonstranre was pre- 
sented to the king, who received the committee which pre- 
sented it in tho highe.st spirits. He had returned from 
Scotland but a few days before, had been entertained ut a 
great banquet by tho Lord Mayor, ami had made tip his 
mind to show tho Parliainout that he was not to be trilled 
with. Ho had alrc.'idy appointed Colonel Ltimsford, a dhs- 
reputable scapegrace, to the command of the Tower. He 
now replaced tho guard, which had protected Parliament 
since tlio news of the Army Plot, by a coiiqiaiiy under the 
earl of Dorset, who did not pa.^^s his lir.it day of duty 
without tiring on the people. Mob.s far from orderly 
began to u.ssemble round Westminster Hull, and a [(ctition 
against the bishops was presented to tho Commons. The 
bishops themselves were mobbed on their way to the House, 
and when they protested against the legality of what should 
bo done iu their absence, were summarily silenced by an 
impeachment, 'riie excitement in the city grew dangerously 
intense, and Charles fanned the flame by accepting a com- 
pany of armed soldier-adventurers as guard, and allowing 
them to quarrel with the ununiied crowd. 

It was on tho dd of January 1G-I2 that the final breach 
•o'as made. Pym was not to bo gained over, for only a few 
days before he hud refused ollice. The king now practically 
declared war against the Parliament. How fur he acted 
alone is disputed ; but Clarendon is very likely right in 
saying that he was goaded on by tho queen, who bad 
retained from tlie political theory in which she had been 
educated some very lofty notions about tho rights of kings 
and tho duties of parliaments. On tho morning of the dd, 
be commanded Attorney-General Herbert to impeach Lord 
Kimbolton (against whom, however, tho matter was not 
pressed), Pym, Hampden, Ha-slerig, Hollis, and Strode on 
a charge of high treason, founded upon their parliamentary 
conduct. Tho rooms, drawoia, and trunks of tho live 
members were illegally sealed at the king's command, and 
the king’s sergeant-at-arms was illegally sent to demand 
their persons. The Commons behaved with tho greatest 
dignity. The sergeant was commanded to show his respect 
for the House by laying aside his mace, and four members, 
of whom two were privy-councillors, were sent with a 
message to the king that the House would give him an 
answer as speedily as the greatness of the business would 
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allow, and that tho members .should meet any lf>'ul cliarr'o 
against them. But Charles had determined to crush the 
Parliament by force, and to make it for ever suhserviout 
to the Crown. Hu .sent orders to the lord mayor that the 
guard sought by the Parliument should be employed to 
disperse all crowds, and to “ shoot with bullets " all who 
resisted. On the nuiniing of the Ith, at tho head of iiis 
attendants, his pensioners, and the Whitehall guard, armed 
with partisan.^, swords, and pistols, to the number of three 
or four Imiulrcd men, he entered the House of Conmiuiis 
and demanded the per.sons of tho live luemhcr.s, declaring 
that treason lia.s no privilege, But, with the formal cuuaeut 
of the House, they had taken refuge iu the city; to tho king’s 
domand.s the .sole reply was that given by the speaker 
bravely, though tremblingly, and on his knees, that he could 
b[>L-alc only ns he wa.s commaiuied by tho House; and 
Charles wa.s obliged to retire with nudignifted threats upon 
Iris lip.s. The consequence of this act wijs the most ter- 
rible c-.xeitcmeut. Some member.s of the Commons cried 
“ Privilege ’’ in tho very iircsence of his innjesty. In Lon- 
don the .shops were .‘Juit ; there was .a report that the 
cavaliers, wiilr the king at their head, were about to tire 
the city, and it hecamo known that a seizure of tho arms 
of tho citizens was contemplated. When the king visited 
tho city iie.vt day, in the streets and in the court-room of 
tho common council, he was met by cric-s of “ Privilege 
of Parliament!" Tho panic still grew; the streets were 
thronged with almost frenzied crowths ; the train bands 
Wore collected. Other crowd.) |JOured in from the country, 
one with a petition signed by thousands for the protection 
of Pym, another, from Bnckingliunuhire, eager to live and 
die with Hampden, to .«i;rve the Commons, respectfully to 
petition the king. Tim very .sailors iu tho river caught the 
entluibi-.ism, inul oflereJ their as.-i.-tance. And tho House 
of Commoim, declaring it.-elf no longer. lafe at Westminster, 
adjourned first to Guildhall and then to Grocers’ Hall. On 
tho lOtli Charles, seeing that tho true magnitude of his 
attempt had been nmlcr.-'tood, and that he was met with 
his own weaiioDs, retired in nlarmto Hampten Court. On 
the following morning the five members rutunied to their 
seats in triumph, amid salutes from the river, the shouts of 
the crowd, and a parade of the train bands. 

Thu Parliament retaliated the king'.s attack by passing a 
bill assuming tho command of the militia, and appointing 
llic lieutenants of counties. But tho king on his journey 
from Dover, where the queen had embarked with the crown 
jewel;), had met with so many expre.^.iions of loyalty that 
he refu.sed his consent. lie requested, however, that all 
requirements should be drawn np in one document, and 
submitted to him. Accordingly, in Juno 10-12, Parliament 
presented “ The Nineteen Propositions.” They were .such 
as would have entirely altered the constitution. Constitu- 
tional concessions could no longer avail the king ; fifteen 
years of unconstitutional rule had made that impossible, 
lie had striven to obtain the tyranny ; he had appealed to 
force ; and the Civil War h;id already begun with the 
Westminster tumults. On tho 22d August 1G12, it was 
formally commenced by the erection of tho royai standard at 
Nottingham. At first success was on the side of tho king, 
and the Parliament suft’ered so severely in the west that they 
began to disenssterms of peace, whilesuvcraldefectious to tho 
royalist party took place. But Charic.s was too highly dated;, 
having summoned a parliament of his own at Oxford, he 
declared that which met at Westminster to bo none; and 
when tho earls of Holland, Bristol, and Clare came over to his 
party, he treated them with so much neglect and insult that 
after threo months they turned back, and no others risked 
the treatment they had received. But as the troops of the 
Parliament became accustomed to tho use of arms, and its 
officers to the tactics of war, tho inferiority of the royalists 
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b'^cume appareat. In tho faugiimiii'' of 1GI5 the Parlia- 
ment vvas in a position to demand, in the treaty of 
Uxbridge, that Preabyteriunisin ahould be a-,tabIiohed, and 
that it should hive the command of the army and navy 
and the direction of the war with Ireland. 

In the same year, after the decisive victory at Naseby, 
the king’s cabinet, containing a number of letters which 
proved that he wiis prombing toleration to the Catholics 
and seeking aid from several foreign powers, fell into the 
hands of the Parliament, and the letters were publi.shed. 
Soon after a .still more important discovery was made, — 
that of a treaty entered into, by means of the earl of 
Glamorgan, with the Irish Catliolics, whose aid was to be 
bought at the price of great religious concessions. Charie.i 
denied all knowledge of the alfair, and Glainorgau was 
imprisoned for a short time; but .subsequent evidence give.s 
strong reason for believing that he was deeply implicated 
in the matter. Owing to the unti-poplsh bigotry whicii 
they offended, and the in.iincerity which they nianife.ited, 
thece disclosures were e.xtreniely damaging to the king. 

In May of the ne.xt ye.ir Charles had lied to the rieoU at 
Newark; and in .famnry 1G17 he wa.s delivered by them 
into the hands of the English Parliament, who placed him 
in Holmby ilouje, six miles from Xorthainpton Ternu 
similar to those offered at Uxbridge were again tendered 
at Xowe.Lit!e ; but Charles, being sincerely attached tc 
Epiacupacy, was most unwilling to yield coneerning church 
affairs, and, holding hiimself nece.-..sary to any settlement, 
believed that he had only to insist upon more favourable 
offers. In June the army took po.ssei-iion of his person, 
and finally brought him to his p.dace at liampton Court, 
lie was treated with re.spect and kindness ; Cromwell and 
Ireton sought to bring about a .secure peace; and the latter, 
on beiialf of tite Agitators or Adjutators, who formed the 
j>atiiament of the army, drew up' most favourable tenns, 
Hut unable to see that the anny was now supreme, and 
hoping, contrary to his whole experience, to obtain .some- 
thing more from the Parliament or the Scot.s, with whom he 
wa.i treating, Charles haughtily broke with the officers, and 
scornfully refused their offers. To many it wxs now 
apparerjt that it was vain to hope for a settlement by 
liteaiis of cmnproiuise. 

Eroiu this moment the ascendency was taken by a party 
of enthusiasts, who held that a crown should not excii.se the 
eriiue of treason aguin.st the country, and sternly called for 
justice on the grand delinquent. Fearing assassination, 
Charles lied to the Isle of Wight, where, however, lie was 
captured- But trusting in the Scots, wlio now prepared to 
protect him by force, lie still rejected the offers of the 
Parliament, which were again tendered to him at Carlshrook 
and at Newport. At length the army impatiently .seized 
him once more, removed him to Hur.st Ctestle, and thence 
to Wind.sor and St James’.s, purged the Parliament by 
exehuiing .some hundred and forty memher.s, and resolved 
to bring him to trial. On the l.st of January 1040, though 
the Peers adjourned refu.sing to con.sider the que.ition, the 
Commons voted the appointment of a High Court of 
Justice “ to the end no chief officer or magistrate might 
presume for the future to contrive the en.slaving and 
destruction of the nation with impunity.” One hundred 
and thirty-two commissioners were elected, of whom about 
half took part in the trial. Bradshaw was elected Lord 
Pre.sident, and Cook fiolieitor against the king. On the 
:i0th, the 22d, and the 23d, Charles wa.s brought before 
this court ; but with a calm and admirable dignity, due to 
a sincere belief in his own pretension, lie proudly refused 
to acknowledge the court, declaring that obedience to 
kings is commanded by Scripture, that by the law the king 
can do no wrong, that the Commons have no authority of 
tbern.sehea to erect a court of judicature, and that they had 
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not received .such authority from the people, whose power to 
confer it he, be.side.s, declined to admit. On the 2Gth the 
court went through the form of listening to evidence that 
he had appeared in arms again.st the Parliament, which was 
declared to represent the iiation. On the 27th Brad.shaw 
pronounced sentence of death against Charles Stuart, as a 
tyrant, a murderer, and a traitor to his country ; and on the 
aftenioon of the 30th of .Jarniaiy 1G49, Charles was beheaded 
in front of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. His body 
was conveyed to Wind.sor, and on the Slh of February' was 
buried in ,St George’s Chapel without any .service. 

In person and in demtanour Charles ])re.sented a most 
favourable contra-st to his ungainly, babbling father. A 
somewLat painful .^tamnier was bis only physical defect. 
Ills manner, also, wa-s grave and re.served ; bis scrupulous 
obsen'ance of the ordinances of religion was accompanied 
by strict decorum of conduct ; and he ims.se.ssed con.sider- 
able taste for literature and art. Yet of almost all the 
e.^^eutial kingly qualities he was utterly de.ititute. He 
had, indeed, a .strong sense of personal and royal dignity, 
but this very feeling \ias fatal to him. It rendered intolei- 
able the Ica.st limitation of the prerogative which he be- 
lieved to be his divinely-appointed birthright ; and thus it 
placed him in obstinate oppo.Jtion to the strongest ten- 
dency of his time, — that tendency which had already le- 
sulted in the lleformation, and v/hich now manifested itself 
in the development of Puritanism and the growth of the 
English con.siitution. Nor did he possc-ss the qualities 
which might have given him a chance of .success in the 
contest. Affectionate toward his intimate friends to a 
degree of weakness which often arouses contem'pt, he had 
no magnanimity for an enemy, nor even fidelity to a 
servant, however great, who did not awaken his fondue.s3. 
In political .sagacity he was utterly wanting; and so com- 
pletely did he identify political skill with duplicity that, in 
public matters, he could never be trusted, and compromise 
with him was impos.sible. 

About the time of Cljarle.s’.s ikath .‘ovetal work.s aiqiearcd puriiort- 
irig to be by bis haml. Of tliesu the chief is the Eikcni 
The I'orlruilurc (,J kh Suend Mujntij in hia iolilude and ivjf crimp. 
.Ifter tile Itestoratioii I'i-hop Oaudea ilcc]ari<I him.sclf its author, 
and IiiT chiiin wa.s not di.ijiut<,d cither by Ciaiendoii or by Cliarlea 
It., who, on llie contrary, gave liim ei clcfiiustic.il j.refcraitnts. The 
coiitiover.sy as to itsaiithor.-liip lia.sleft little doubt that it ica forgciy. 
A coilcctioii of the v.orlas v.a.i i.uljlishid at tiie Hague in 1651, under 
tlie title of Jlcliqnia: Sacra; Carolina;; The uorlca of that Great 
.Monarch anil 'jlorious ilarlyr, Kimj Charles I. 

The chief contenii/oraiy authoritie.i for the lii-story of this reign 
'ire : — liusliv.orth, a bani.-.tfcr, and a member of the Lon" Parliament, 
v.Iio gives an account of tlie procccding.s of the Parliarnent from 
1615 to 16(0, and ui.'-.o n-IatM the tiial of Stratford ; Whiteloehe, a 
inodcr.ite Parlian. jitarian, whox: -t/cwona&e.-ctend from the acces- 
.-ioii of Chailcs to tlie Ite-toiation ; Sir Italph Vcmty and b.'r 
i^vnioii'Ja D’Ewfri, cl the Lon" I’afliaHieiit; and .ilay, author 

of the lllslory of the Lomj Tarhaincnt, Hie Ila rdicichc and CUiTcndcai 
Slalc Tapers; tiic recently pulilislicd Calendars of Slate Tapers; 
Carte’s Ifiitora, Iri:.h .Mu.i.acrc sU in a char liahl, and Life of 
Onaond; I.aiiil’s Ijiary; Clarendon’s Ilhlonj of the Creal llclcllion, 
the work of a royalbt jiaiti.-an, who.‘e gre.at taleiiUs did not include 
iioiitical iii.siglit; and The Lctlrrs and Speeches of Uliecr Croniwell, 


liiouje .1 eaieiui sioiioi;/ ................ r , . , . 

of Charles I. to the Itedocai'acii ; in 16‘JI-2& Godwin s repub- 
liuiii llhtonj of the Coinvsonvtallh ; in “ 

Cfmvuientaries on the Jlei'm cf Charles I. Sec al.'-o Hallani .s ConUilu- 
lional llUom ; For-.f-r’s Sic John Eliot, The Grand LcinoMirance, 
The Tnpmehnient of the Fice .Manic c.i, and Statesmen of the Ume- 
monwealth; S. It. Gardiner’s TrinceCheirtcsandlU hpan,JiMar- 
rUnje; .Sariforii’.s Jllnitralions of the Great LcMlion; I;“rtona 
JlUtory of .■icol/nnd. E.q.ccially on account of th analog., of this 
|iOru'oii 


of English hi.',forv with the French Ilcvolntioii, it hie. Hen 
larefiilly ftlidied by .sevHal Fieiich liisloriati.s, 
rnoat imporbant is GmVot, v.iio ba.s ].’iblishcd ^ 

tolulimid'stmjlctcrrc, and nlTstoircd Oliur Crurnwell. ..la; 

Ltcii trtaUd in German h>' Dahimaun. Eee (A# » v 
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CHARLES IL (1G30-16S5), king of England, bom in 
1630, tbougb the second son of Charles L, was Prince of 
Wales from his birtL In the earlier and more imijortanfc 
campaigns of the Civil War he held a nominal command in 
the west, but he was too young to take any real part in the 
conflict. After the battle of Na-seby he passed by way of 
Scilly and Jersey to join his mother at St Germain Till 
1 640 he spent his time either at Paris or at the Hague, with- 
out interfering in public affairs, except when he attempted to 
save his fathePs life by forwarding a signed carta blanche to 
the Parliament to be filled up with any terms which they 
would accept as the pries of his safetj'. On the execution 
of Charles L, he immediately assumed the title of king. 
The Scotch Government offered to place him on the throne 
by force, and sent a deputation to the Hague. For a time 
Charles protracted the negociatiou.s, meanwhile urging 
ilontrose to make him independent of the Presbyterians, 
But when the rising was crushed, and Hontrose himself 
executed, he accepted their invitation. In June 1650 he 
landed in Scotland ; and ha was crowned at Scone on the 
1st January 1651. Butas he had been obliged to sign the 
Covenant, and conform to the austere manners of the 
Covenanters, he soon began to feel the price of their assist- 
ance intolerably heavy. The secret efforts rvhich, during 
the whole time he was treating with the Presbyterians, he 
had been making to bring together a sufficient force of 
Highlanders proved unsuccessful ; and, on the defeat of 
Leslie at Dunbar, he was glad to niarch south, with the 
hope of arousing the loyalty of the English. The appeal 
failed ; and the royalist forces were again routed by 
Cromwell at Worcester (1651). Thanks to his own great 
coolness ajid addre.s.s, and the fidelity of those in whom he 
confided, Charles contrived to reach France. Here he 
remained till 1654, when, having received a pension from 
the French king, he retired to Cologne, Thence he removed 
to Bruges, where he princi[)ally resided till the death of 
Cromwell. For the most part, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his means and the wretchedness of his circumstances, 
he passed his time in careless dissipation, surrounded 
by a little court in w'hich the few old cavaliers, like 
Clarendon, who maintained the dignified manners which 
had adorned the court of Charles I., were lost in a crowd 
of gay young libertines and sprightly women of disreputable 
character. HLs applications for assistance to France and 
Rome were all unheeded ; and he was equally unsuccessful 
in his attempts to contract an advantageous marriage. At 
length, through the contrivance of General ilonk, but still 
more through the open and enthusiastic wish of a large 
portion of the people, he was recalled to England ; his 
coneiliatory declaration from Breda' was well received ; and 
he entered London amid sincere public rejoicings on his 
thirtieth birthday. May 29, 1660. 

Charles’s course was at first attended by no difficulty. 
The loyalty of the Convention summoned by Monk was 
sufficient for the time. It sympathised in the one desire 
for vengeance in wffiich he was earnest ; it was resolved on 
the punishment of the regicides. Thirteen were executed, 
some in direct opposition to the apparent intention of the 
king’s declaration of oblivion ; the bodies of Cromwell and 
Ireton were hung in chains ; and even the coffin which con- 
tained the ashes of Blake wa.s cast out of Westminster 
Abbey, and thrown into a common churchyard. And, 
finally, though some of the measures of the Convention 
prove that it had not lost all the spirit of the Long Parlia- 
ment which preceded it, it showed its enthusiastic Joyalty 
in a manner very agreeable to Charles, viz., by granting him 
the dangerous gift of ^1,200,000 a year for life. But if the 
Convention was sufficiently loyal, the royalism of the first 
regular Parliament of the reign was extravagant. It insisted 
on the prerogative of the .sovereign, and abased itself before 
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him. At his express request it repealed the Triennial Act- 
and it allowed him to declare that he would not be forced 
by that Act to summon frequent parliaments, if he believed 
that they w-ould be disadvantageous to the Crown. It 
showed much reluctance to confirm the Act of Indemnity 
It assisted him to complete his revenge by the sacrifice of 
Vane and Lambert, whom he had pledged his w'ord to spare. 
But its royalism \vas equalled by its attachment to the 
Church of England ; and thus commenced its opposition to 
the sovereign it professed to worship. Charles desired to 
tolerate the Catholic.s, and accordingly issued a General 
Declaration of Indulgence. Its illegality, however, raised 
so much opposition, even among the Protestant dissenters 
whom it benefited, that he prudently recalled it, and even 
published a x)roclamation banishing all Roman Catholic 
priests. 

It was, indeed, the Protestant temper of the nation which 
was the most powerful influence against which Charles’s 
policy had to contend. Fortunately for himself he was 
able to estimate its .strength. Himself a Roman Catholic, 
lie made several attempts to grant toleration to his co- 
religionists ; but he always gave way when the anti-popish 
passion seized the people. Twice he yielded to a degree 
which more than any other of his acts displays the utter 
selfishness of his character. In order to blind the people, 
and i>reijare the way for the trial of Shaftesbury, he 
sacrificed the Catholic Archbishop Plunkett, the accusation 
against whom was supported only by the most worthless 
witnesses. But the basest compliance of which he was 
guilty was in the case of the pretended Popish plot, lie 
did nothing to alky the popular frenzy ; he allowed Oates 
to be handsomely pensioned, and located at Whitehall; the 
only case iu which he is reported to have interfered was 
tii£,t of his wife, who was not, indeed, seriously threatened; 
and he calmly signed the death-warrants of men whom he 
mu.'t have regarded as martyrs. 

It is remarkable that the matter iu regard to which 
Charles most firmly withstood opposition was one in which 
he wa.s not personally concerned — the exclusion of his' 
brother, the duke of York, from the succession. This is 
the more remarkable as there Ls good reason to believe that 
his affection wa.s much stronger for the duke of Jloninouth, , 
his own son by Lucy Walters. He treated him like a 
legitimate prince, and ijermitted him to wear the royal 
arms without the bar sinister, and to make progresses 
through the kingdom, on which he was received as if he 
had been heir to the throne. Towards the end of hLs life 
(iu 1682), however, he was so seriously displeased with one 
of these progresses a.s to banish the duke to Holland ; pos- 
sibly the licence which Monmouth assumed was only per- 
mitted by the king ; and ^ve may, perhaps, give him credit 
for having all along unselfishly desired that his brother 
and a Catholic king .should succeed him. 

Concerning the character of Charles historians are iu 
general agreement. His selfishness, which was of the 
sensual, indolent, good-humoured type, was such that he 
was incapable of understanding motives different from his 
own. His chief aim was to support, without trouble or 
censure, his own gay and dissipated life, and his troop of 
mistresses. This was no easy matter ; his mistresses were 
numerous, and he rvas fond of indulging them to the utmost 
of his power. One was raised to the rank of duchess of 
Portsmouth, another to that of duchess of Cleveland ; sk 
of the sons they brought him were created dukes and 
means were supplied to maintam their lofty dignity. They 
occupied a recognized position at court; and the queen was 
obliged to humiliate herself, and to treat them withemt 

* The dukes of Monmouth (by Lucy Walters), St Albans (by Kell 
Oivynn), Itichmond (by Louise de Querouallle), and Cleveland, Grafton, 
and Korthumberland (by Barb.-ira Villlers). 
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scorn, and even with familiarity In short, the court of 
Charles was the most scandalous which England has seen. 
Yet, being aflable and witty, and free from all vindictive- 
ness,^ Charles enjoyed a good deal of popularity, if nothing 
of respect. 

In 1002 Charles married Catherine, princess of Portugal, 
who brought him half a million of money, Jlojnbay, and 
the fortress of Tangiers, lie died, probably of apoplexy, 
without legitimate issue — for there is no evidciice to sup- 
port the popular belief in the legitimacy of IMonmouth — 
on the Gth February 1085, after receiving extreme unction 
from a Homan Catholic priest named lluddlestone. 

Throughout his wliole reign, and especially by his secret 
negociations witli Louis XIV. of France, who.se pensioner 
he was not ashamed to be, Charles exerted a powerful and 
harmful inllueuce on Engli.sh politics ; but his political 
action is matter of history, and is treated elsewhere. 

See the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn ; Tlic MCuioircsdn Grumont; 
tile Engli-di lii.storie.s of Unmet, Ilnllnin, and Macaulay; Kennel’s 
Jlrijiskr; and The Calendar of Hide I’.apcrs of the Jteiijn of Charles 
11., edited by .Mary Anne Everett Green (18GO-GO). 

CHARLES L, the Bald (823-877), king of Fmnce and 
emperor of the Romans, was son of Louis Ic Debonnaire, 
by his second wife Judith. To furni.sli him with a king- 
dom, his father deprived his elder brothers of some of the 
territory he had previously assigned to them, and war ensued, 
at the cud of which, after many failures and succes.se.s,, 
Charles was left in possession of a great kingdom in the 
west of the empire. On the death of liLs father in 840, 
■Charles sought to succeed as emperor, and allied himself 
with his brother, Louis the German. In 811, in a battle 
at Fontenai, remarkable for the number of the slain and 
the fiercenes.s with whicli it was contested, Charle.s’s rival 
and eldest brother Lothaire was defeated ; but such had 
been tlie lo.^s even of the victor that it was impo.ssible to 
follow up the victory. The alliance between Louis and 
Charles was renewed, the former taking his oath in words 
wliich form one of the earliest specimens of the Romance 
language ; and in 813 the treaty of Verdun confirmed to 
Charles the pos.se.ssion of his kingdom, which comprised 
France to the west of the Jfeitse, Saone, and Rhone, and 
Spain from the Ebro to the Pyrenee.s. The weakness of 
Charle.s’s government wa.s, however, extreme. The Xoianans, 
sailing up the river.s in small companies of. a few hundred.s, 
pillaged the country almost- without resistance ; at length 
in 858 the people in despair, calling in the aid of his brother 
Loui.s, drove the king from the country for a time. 
Charles was entirely under the control of the blshop.s, and 
his submission did Jiot go without reward ; in 875 he was 
crowned emperor by the Pope. But Louis attacked him 
with great succe.ss ; and his power was far from stable when, 
having been summoned into Italy by the Pope against the 
Karacens, he died in 877 "near Mont Ceni.s. The last and 
perhaps most important act of his reign was tito decree of 
Chiersi, by which the tenure of the counties was made 
hereditary. 

CHARLES IL, the Fat (832-888), king of France and 
emperor of the Romans, was the third son of Loui.s the 
German. Swabia ho inherited from his father ; the death 
of his brother Carloman of Bavaria made him king of Italy 
in 880; in 881 he was crowned emperor; the death of 
another brother, Louis of Saxony, gave him possession of 
-all Germany in 882 ; and that of Carloman the P’ronch 
king in 885 left him the kingdom of France. Thu.s, by 
no cllbrt of his own, he became sovereign of all the 
•dominions of Charlemagne. But he was soon found to 
be utterly incapable of ruling. He wa.s, in fact, given up 
to pleasure, e.specially to the pleasures of the table. AVhen 
the Northmen besieged Pari.s, he made not the least 
attempt to repulse them by means of the vast army which 
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he led agaln.st them, but bought them off with disgraceful 
presents, He was, therefore, justly rejected by the people , 
in 887 he was deposed at Tribur; and he died in the 
cloister during the following year. 

CHARLE8 III,, the Simple (879-929), king of France, 
was a posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer, On the 
deposition of Charles the Fat in 887, he was excluded 
from the throne by his youth; but during the reign of 
Eude.s, who had succeeded Charles, he obtained the alliance 
of the emperor, and forced the former to cede Neustria. 
In 898, by th". death of his rival he obtained possession of 
the whole kingdom. His most important act was the treaty 
which ho made with the Normans in 911. They were 
baptized ; the territory which was afterwards known as 
the duchy of Normandy was ceded to them ; and their 
chief, Hollo, married the sister of ■ the king, and was 
created duke. In 922 the barons, jealous of the growth of 
the royal authority, rebelled and elected Robert, brother 
of the late king, in place of Charles, Robert was killed in 
the battle of Soissons by Charles’s own hand, but the 
victory remained with his party, who elected Raoul, duke 
of Burgundy, king. In his e.xtremity Charles trusted him- 
self to Herbert, count of V'ermaudois, who deceived him, 
and threw him into confinement. Released by his old 
enemy, Raoul, he died at Peronne in 929. 

CHARLES IV., the Fair (1294-1328), king of France 
and Navarre, was the third son of Philip the Fair. In 
1322 he succeeded his brother Philip V. on the throne 
of France and Navarre. ’I'he chief aim of his domestic 
policy was to free tire country from the Lombards and 
from the exactions of the barons and the judges ; and he 
did something to improve the condition of the Jews, He 
assisted his sister Isabella in her contest with her husband, 
Edward II. of England. In 1325, being supported by 
the l^opc, Charles sought the imperial crown, but without 
the least success. 

CHARLES V. (1337-1380), king of France, born in 
1337, was the son of John IL His physical weakness, 
precluding him' from the usual ambitions of his rank, led 
him to cultivate the taste for literature and the political 
ability which gained for him the title of “ the Wise.” 
From the age of nineteen to that of twenty-three, during the 
exile of his father, a period of great disturbance and 
dilliculty, he ruled ns lieutenant of the kingdom, 'i’he first 
States-General which he summoned, led by Stephen ilarcel, 
president of the tiers-6tat, and Robert le Cog, president of 
the clergy, refused to raise levies or subsidies, and 
demanded, first, the trial before judges nominated by 
themselves of the ministers of justice and of finance, whom 
they accused of corruption ; secondly, the establishnient of 
a council chosen from the three chambers to be consulted 
in all caiies by the dauphin ; and lastly, the release of the 
king of Navarre. Next year (1357) they were equally 
determined ; they forced the dauphin to give his assent to an 
ordinance which greatly e.xtended the authority of the States, 
aud the commission appointed to carry it out ruled for 
some time with dictatorial power, 'i'he authority of Marcel 
also was such that he was bold enough to enter the palace 
of the dauphin, and slay two of his chief ollicers,— the 
marshals of Champagne and Normandy. At the same 
time another enemy, Charles, the king of Navarre,^ uas 
enjoying unbounded popularity among the peoine of 1 ans, 
aud maintaining their cause, France, indeed, seemed iipe 
for revolution, for its condition was wretched in tUo 
extreme. The heartless ravage.s of the English, ot the tree 
companies, and of the French nobles themselves had laid 
waste the country, and maddened the peasantry till, undei 
the name of Za Jacquerie, they burst into hideous revolts, 
in ■which they committed the most brutal outrages against 
the hated nobilitv- But after a few montirs, by the assas- 
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sination of Marcel, and tlie support of the nobles and of the 
provincial States, Charles regained the supremacj’. M'hen 
he again appetiled to the States-General, in order to obtain 
the rejection of the ruinous treaty of London, which John 
had signed in his eagerness to procure his own release, he 
also received from them troops and money to cany on the 
war in Picardy. Eut he never again convoked them, ex- 
cept on one occasion (in 1369), when they are said to have 
proved e.vtremely submissive. Ever after he had recourse 
to assemblies of notables, or to tbe provincial States, which 
never ventured to offer him serious opposition, 
s From 13G0 to 136-1 John, ransomed by tbe treaty of 
Bretigny, ruled in person ; but in the latter year, to save 
his honour, he returned to London, and in April he died 
there, leaving the crown to Charles. 

Charles at once set himself vigoroasiy to the task of 
binding up the wounds of the kingdom, and preparing to 
e.xpel the English. He employed Dnguesclin, an able 
soldier of Brittany, to lead 30,000 men of tbe free com- 
panies into Spain, and to set Henry of Transtamare 
upon the throne. Thus he not only freed the countr}' 
from a grievous scourge, but also obtained tbe friend- 
ship of tbe Spanish king. He had already made alliances 
with the king of Castile, with the count of Flanders, 
with Scotland, and even with Charles of Navarre; and 
after having carefully fortified the principal towns, he 
provoked a renewal of the war with England. The wise 
policy on which he had resolved was carried out with great 
firmuess. Pitched battles were avoided, and the enemy, 
being repulsed by the towns, bad nothing left but to ravage 
the country, with tbe re.sult of deepening tbe hatred of the 
people. The Bretons were gained over, and soon all the 
laud to the north of the Garonne ceased to belong to the 
English (1373). In 1380 the conquest of Guieune by 
tbe French left them only Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, and 
Calais. 

At the same time Charles crushed his other great enemy, 
the king of Navarre. After accusing him of various plots 
against himself and other members of the royal famil 5 ', he 
took his two sons as hostages, executed two of his ministers, 
and raised up euemies agaiust him who seized great part 
of his territory, aud forced him to give up twenty jdaces as 
security for peace. 

But Charles’s last aggressive attempt -was not equally 
successfid He summoned the duke of Brittany Wore 
him, and when he failed to appear, declared his dukedom 
confiscated to the crown. The result, however, was that the 
people recalled the duke, who had previously been banished, 
and formed an alliance with England, WJiile affairs were 
in this condition Charles died at Vincenne.s, on the 16th 
September 1380. 

His reign bad left many important results. The countrj' 
had been freed for a time — though, unfortunately, only 
for a time — from its two great scourges, the free companies ] 
and the English. The residence of a pope at xlvignon ■ 
under the intiuence of the king tended to make the j 
Gallican Church more independent. The privileges of the 
nobility were somewbat invaded by Charles’s favour to tbe 
burgesses of Paris, Something was done to increase the 
purit}’ of the administration of justice, and the parliament 
of Paris was allowed to become .self-elective, — a reform 
which, however, was only temporary-, a retrogressive change 
being made under Charles VH. On tbe other baud, tbe 
States-General were silenced ; tbe personal power of the king 
tvas increased ; and tbe weight of taxes, often from their 
nature peculiarly oppressive, was greatly multiiffied, for, 
notwithstanding the grievous war expenses, Charles set no 
limit to the free indulgence of his tastes. He left several 
costly .specimens of the expensive art of architecture, 
includnig the splendid palace of Saint Paul and the 
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strong walls of the Bastille; and he distinguished him- 
self stUl more honourably by founding the royal library at 
Paris. 

Sec Froissart, Hoy’s Jlisloire de Charles V. (1849), and Th-- 
Chronicle of fit Bciiits. 

CHARLES VI. (1368-1422), king of France, tvas the 
son of Charles V., whom he succeeded 4n 1380, at tbe 
age of twelve. The treasure left him by his father wa.s at 
once seized' by bis four uncles, the dukes of Beivy, Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, aud Bourbon, whose tyranny and rapa- 
city aroused a general rebellion throughout France, It 
gained tbe supremacy in Paris (where the iusurgent.-i, frora 
the weapon with which they armed themselves, took the 
name of Maillotins), in Rouen, and in many other French 
towns, and also in the Flemish cities, of which the 
foremost was Ghent, now led by Philip van Artevelde, 
At first the union of the popular parties in the various 
towns was successful against the nobility, but in 1382 
tbe latter won a great' victory at Roo.sebeke, in which 
Artevelde was killed, and after which many of the rebels, 
were punished by death or by heavy flues. In 1385- 
immense and costly p)reparations were made for an in- 
vasion of England, in which the king was to take part 
in person, but on account of various obstacles, over 
which he had not sufficient resolution to triumph, 
nothing was done. In 13SS, with the advice and support 
of the cardinal of I.aon, Charles, who had six years before 
reached tbe age fixed for his majority by his father, threw 
off’ the control of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy. But in 1392, on his march against tbe duke- 
of Brittany, who had seized and then attempted to assas- 
sinate the constable, De Clisson, the appearance of a rough- 
looking man, who declared that the king was betrayed, so- 
affected him that, in a fit of madness, he killed four of his 
attendants, and was for some time after insane. During 
the next year another accident, by which he was nearly 
burnt to death, brought on a second fit, from which he 
never completely recovered. By these unfortunate eveiits- 
a field was opened for the ambition of the dukes of 
Burgundy and Orleans. The latter first obtained the 
government; but the former, John Sans Peur, as champion 
of the people of Paris, gradually became so powerful that, 
in 1407, he ventured to assassinate his rival and allow the 
mob to massacre his adherents. But a confederacy vas 
formed against him, the duke of Orleans who succeeded 
his victim being joined by the dukes of Berjy-, Bourbon, 
and Brittany, and the powerful and able count of Armag- 
nac. The Parisians opened their gates to the Armagnacs 
(as the party w'as now called), but they in turn treated Paris 
as if it bad been a hostile city conquered by force. In 
1415 Henry V, of England, the fulfilment of tbe treaty of 
Bretigny being refused, landed in France, and gained the 
victory of Agincourt. In 1418 the gates of Paris were 
opened to the duke of Bur^ndy, and another massacre of 
the Armagnacs took place. Famine and plague carried off 
thousands of others. Charles died, deprived of almost 
every sign of royal dignity, in 1422. 

See The Chronicle of St Denis, ilon.strelet, Juvenal des ITrsias, 
Le Laboureur, Be ChoLsy, Saint-Remy. 

CH.-IRLES YH. (1403-1461), king of France, the son 
of Charles YL, was betrothed at ten to ilary of Anjou, 
daughter of I.ouis, king of Sicily, whom he married nine 
years after. He became dauphin at the age of thirteen ; 
and while only fourteen, on account of the insanity of his 
father, he held the position of lord-lieuteuaut of the king- 
dom. At first the strong hand of Bernard of Amagnac, 
the constable,- guided the government ; but the triumph of 
tbe Armagnac.s',_crowned by tbe murder of J ohu of Burgundy 
in the very presence of the dauphin, brought the most 
serious trouble upon France. Aided by the Burgunduiu/’, 
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tlie English soon gained a mastery so complete that in 1420 
the treaty of Troyes conferred the succession upon their 
king, Henry V., who had married Catlierine, the daughter 
of Charles VI. In August 1422, however, Henry died, and 
diaries VI. a few weeks after. Bedford became English 
regent of France ; and the ability of his administration 
resisted all hostile attempts. The defeats of the French at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424) were disastrou-s, and 
their sucee.sses were few and uninipoitant. It was jdain 
that Charles, intent upon nothing but a round of frivolous 
dLisipation, v.-ould never effect the independence of the 
Country. Tiiough he was capable of being roused to energy, 
the weakne.ss of hLs character was conspicious. He was 
dependent upon a succession of advisers, which included 
both the worst and the greatest men and women of his 
day. Xo king was ever cursed by more worthle.s.s favourites 
than Charles during las youth, and no French court was 
ever in a state of mure miserable anarchy than that of the 
first years of his reign ; but yet to none could the title 
of “ Well-Served ” have been more fitly apidied, for none 
has borrowed more undeserved glory from the great men 
who surrounded him. Favourite at first rajiidly followed 
favourite, — Tannegui iJuchatel, the lawyer Louvet, Pierre 
de Giac, the haughty Lecamus do Beaulieu, and La Trd- 
mouiiie. 

But Frauce was nut entirely left to these selfish courtiers. 
A national spirit was rising, and she possessed many bold 
soldiers who were willing to fight her battles. The con- 
stable Richemont, though violent, and though he unfor- 
tunately laboured under a superstitious terror of herc.sy 
and sorcery, was houe.it and capable. Under him fought 
Dunois the bastard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintruille.s, 
Brdzii, Jean and Gaspard Bureau, and the three brothers 
Cliabannes. But the greatest impulse was given to the 
French arms by the noble country maiden, Joan of Arc, 
who, after jilacing the king lirndy on the throne, received 
from him as reward nothing but jealousy and the most 
heartless de.iertioii (see Jo.v.x of Aim). The benefit which 
she wrought for France did not end with her life. The 
English were still forced to give way. In 1435, by the 
treaty of Arra.s, I’hilip the Good of Burgundy broke with 
them, and joined the French ; the death of Bedford in 
the same year left them no chance of rallying, and soon 
Parb received its rightful sovereign. 

In the meantime a great change had come over the court 
and the king. Charles had fallen into belter hand.s. A 
most beneficial influence Las been ascribed to Yolande of 
.dragon, hb mother-in-law, Isabel of Lorraine, his sister-in- 
law, and Agnes Sorel, Iib mbtres.s. And, more important 
still, a great revolution had taken place in the royal council, 
a large part of which now consisted, not of nobles, but of 
commoners. The greatest of these was Jacques Occur, who, 
having ama;ssed a vast fortune by financial speculations and 
commerce, had become the argeutitr of the king, and gradu- 
ally acquired power in all the branches of administration. 
Surrounded by men of energy and patriotism, Charles’s 
facile nature reflected both these virtues, and he appeared 
in the battle-field among his troops. Normandy was re- 
covered by Dunois and Richemont (14411) ; the English 
were driven out of Guioune; and in 1453 there remained 
to them nothing but the single fortre.ss of Calab. Among 
the other important events that had meanwhile taken 
place may hb mentioned the ratification in 1438 of the 
“ Pragmatic Sanction,” and extensive army reforms whereby 
both privates and olficcrs became immediately dependent 
upon the sovereign. 

In 1450 Agnes Sorel died Soon after, and in connec- 
tion v/ith her death, occurred Charles’s second great act of 
ingratitude, .Jacques Occur, by aid of whose abilities and 
money much of the success of the reign had been achieved. 
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wp accused of intrigues with the dauphin, and charged' 
with poisoning Agnes at hb instigation. He cleared htm- 
.sclf of these charges, but others were immediately substi- 
tuted, which, so far as they were true, afford no excuse for 
Oharles. He was condemned to death ; and though his 
life was spared, his property was confiscated, and hinuself 
banished from the country (1453). 

Towards the close of Charle.s’s life hb condition became 
even more scandalous and \vretched than it had been in the 
troublous times of hb youth. With the death of Agnes 
all show of dignity and decency was cast aside, and the 
king at length died, the mberablc victim of hb own faults. 
Bitter ill feeling had arisen between him and the dauphin ; 
the latter had fled ; hb father’s repeated entreaties could 
not. induce him to return; and Gharle.s, insane through 
his fear that hb son would seek to get rid of him by meaas 
of poison, refused to eat, and on the 22d July 14G1 died 
at Mehuu cf starvation. 

During this reign there had taken place three events of 
the first iinj'orf^mcc lo France, — tlie expubion of the 
English and of the free companies, the establishment of 
a standing army, supported by a large permanent tax, 
and the rnactment of the Pragmatic Sanction. Besides 
these, the university of Parb has been brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament, and other reforms, such as 
the shortening of the legal proce.-:se3, and the strict prohibi- 
tion of all presents to members of the court, had been 
effected. In case of vacancies it was decreed that the- 
Parliament should nominate two or three persons, from 
whom the king .should select one. The Court of Aids was. 
also instituted, to decide all cases connected with the 
levj'ing of taxes ; but its constitution was extremely faulty,, 
as it gave to tbe same persons, viz,, the treasurers, the 
2 )ower of extortion and of trying for extortion. 

See Vallut de Virivillc, Charles VII. cl son ii>oque (1802-5), and. 
Clement, Jacques Cicur cl Charles VII. (1873). 

CHARLES VIII. (1470-1498), king of France, horn 
in 1470, succeeded in 1483 to the power acquired by thc- 
a.stute policy of hb father Louis XL His sbter, Anne of 
Beaujeu, though only twenty-two, by the firmness and 
craft which she inherited from her father, gained the 
siijjreme authority as regent. She was opposed by the 
duke of Orleans and Count Dunois, who were supported 
by the duke of Brittany and the emperor Maximilian ; but 
Dunois was defeated in Guienne ; and in the battle cf 
St Aubiii the duke of Orleans was routed and taken 
Ijrisouer, One important internal reform took place under 
the government of Anne, — a change was made in the mode: 
of election of the States-General In the first place, 
members were no longer called as feudatories of the king, 
even barons and bishops appearing not by right of title 
but as representatives of the gentry and the clergy ; and 
secondly, tlie right of voting for members of the tiors-6tat 
was given even to the peasantry. In 1490 Anne’s authority 
came to an end, for the king released Orleans, and entered 
into the most familiar friendship with him, and also took 
Duliob as hb chief adviser. Under hb inlluence he broke- 
off the contract of marriage with the daughter of Slaxi- 
inilian, and took as hb wife Anne of Brittany, to whom- 
^fa.xiinilian had been betrothed. In consequence a war 
broke out, in which England and Spain took part against 
France; but Henry VII. was bought off by a gift of 
money, and in the treaty of Senlis, Spain was persuaded 
to make peace by the surrender of Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
and ilaximilian by the restoration of Franche-Comtd ana- . 

Artois. , ,, ,. , 

Charles was now at liberty to attempt the realization of 
hb dream of founding an Eastern empire.^ His father had 
purchased the claim of the House of Aujou to tlie throne 
of Xapde-s, and he himself bought the title of Andrew- 
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I’.iheologiis, the nephew of the emperor of Constantinople. 
Having made a treaty with the Tope, Charles in liOS 
entered Naples nnresisted. But he showed no favour to 
the Neapolitan nobility, and gave all offices to his own 
soldiers. In consequence much discontent arose, ;ind a 
league was formed against him by the Tope, the emperor, 
Spain, and Venice. With 5000 men he defeated at Fornova 
an army greatly outnumbering his own ; but the victory 
merely enabled him to reach France. Naples soon fell into 
the hands of Ferdinand of Spain ; and Charles died at 
Amboise, through an accident, at the age of twenty-eight, 
before he could carry out his intention of returning to Italy 
(149S) 

CHARLES IX. (1550-1 574), king of France, was the 
second son of Henry 11. and Catherine de’ liledici. At the 
age of ten he succeeded his brother Francis II. His mother 
became regent, and Anthony of Navarre lieutenant of the 
kingdom. During Charles’s youth there was fierce and 
continual war between the Huguenots, under Conde and 
Coligny, and the duke of Guise and his adherents In the 
second period of the contest Catherine opposed the former 
party ; but in 1570 Charles, declaring himself convinced 
that conformity in religion is impossible, and avowedly 
acting on his own judgment and in opposition to his 
mother, brought about a reconciliation with the Huguenots. 
His sister was married to the young Huguenot king of 
Navarre, Charles protesting that their union should not be 
prevented even by the Pope Admiral Coligny was received 
into familiar friendship, made one of the council, and treated 
as the chief adviser of the king, while on the attempt to 
assassinate him Charles expressed deep regret and an earnest 
intention to punish the crime. His sincerity in this course 
of conduct has been questioned; we are reminded that he 
was neither scrupulous nor merciful, and it is said that 
his restless and apparently open manner concealed a long- 
conceived and terrible treachery. According to another 
and more probable account, he was not acquainted with the 
plots of his mother till their fulfilment was almost at hand, 
and it was on the ground that the Huguenots were conspir- 
ing against the throne that he was prevailed upon not to 
interfere in preventing the massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
day 1572. His consent was rvrung from him, it is said, 
in an agony of passion, and the memory of the event 
tortured him till his death, which occurred at Vincennes 
only two years later. But there is no doubt that his con- 
sent was given, for next day he avowed the act, declaring 
that it had proved necessary in order to check a dangerous 
rebelliou. Charles left a work on hunting, entitled La 
LJhasse TioyaU, an edition of which, published in 1857, 
contains also several poems by him. 

Contemporary accounts of this reign wore published by Des 
Forces, Samte-Foy, and Favier in 1574, the year of Charles’s death, 
and by Varillas in 15S4 

CHARLES X (1757-1836), king of France, a younger 
brother of Louis XVI., known before his accession as 
Charles Philippe, Count of Artois, was bom in 1757 At 
the age of sixteen he married llaria Theresa of Savoy. 
His youth was passed in a course of scandalous dissijia- 
tion; but for a short time he joined the French army 
at Gibraltar, and during the disturbances immediately 
prior to the Revolution he took a minor parb.in politics. 
In .July 1789 he left France, and visited several of the 
European courts, in order to procure assistancq for the 
royalist cause On the e.xecution of Louis X.yi., he 
assumed the title of Jlonsieur, and in the campaign of 
1792 he commanded a regiment of French gentlemen -x but 
in February 1793 he retired to Russia, where he \as 
warmly welcomed by Catherine. In August 1795 ne 
led an expedition, fitted out by the English, to assist the 
revolt in La Vendde but ho displayed no energy, and 
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effected nothing. Retiring after this to England, he re- 
sided for a time at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards with 
his brother Louis at Hartwell. In April 1814 he was 
cordially welcomed back to Paris by the Provisional 
Government. During the reign of his brother, Louis 
XVIII., he was the leader of the extre'me royalist party, 
who aimed at bringing back the state of affairs which had 
e.xisted before the Revolution ; and on succeeding to the 
throue in September 1824 he continued to follow the same 
policy. His frequent appearances in public; and the dignity 
of his address, at first awoke considerable enthusiasm • 
but his popularity was brief. SI. SRllele, who had already 
directed the government for some time, continued to be 
chief minister. A bill was passed by which a thousand 
millions of francs were devoted to recompense the losses of 
the emigres (Slarch 1825). The Jesuits were, it was 
believed, encouraged to return to France. Severe laws 
were made against sacrilege, death being assigned as the 
penalty for theft from consecrated ground, and profanation 
of the consecrated elements being regarded as a crime 
equal to parricide ; and the censorship of the press, which 
he had abolished at his accession, was re-imposed. At 
length, in January 1828, Charles made a compromise by 
replacing the unpopular ministry of Villele by a ministiy 
headed by the Marquis of Alartignac. But the change 
was temporary ; soon after he called to the head of afi'airs 
Prince Polignac, a personal friend, whose views exactly 
coincided with his osvn, and the choice of wffiom conse- 
quently aroused the deepest dissatisfaction. But Charle-s 
refused to give way, and the address of the Chambers 
requesting the dismissal of the prince was answered 
with a dissolution. His foreign policy, meanwhile, was 
popular, for his troops gave assistance to Greece and 
conquered Algiers. But this could not save a king who so 
little understood the temper of his people. On the 25th 
June 1830 he issued ordinances, of which one forbade 
the publication of any periodical without Government 
permission, another dissolved the new House of Deputies 
which had not yet met, and a third placed the elections 
under the power of the prefects. This excited a spirit of 
resistance which spread rapidly through Paris ; barricades 
were thrown up; the troops were repulsed; and in three days 
the revolution was completed, Charles meantime doing 
absolutely nothing. At length he recalled his edicts; and he 
afterwards resigned in favour of his grandson, the duke of 
Bordeaux. But all was now in vain. Louis Philippe was 
elected king; and Charles retreated from StCloudto'Trianon, 
from Trianon to Rambouillet, and finally returned to Holy- 
rood, where he lived four years. He died at Gortz in 1830. 
The close of Lis life was spent in religious austerities, 
which were intended to atone for his former dissoluteness. 

CHARLES I., emperor. >Sce Charleiiagne. 

CHARLES II., emperor. See Charles I. of France. 

CHARLES III., emperor. See Charles IL of France, 

CHARLES IV. (1316-1378), emperor of the Romans, 
was the son of Johir of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia. As 
a child he spent five years at Paiis, but at the age of twelve 
he returned to his father’s court. While only sixteen he 
was appointed viceroy of Italy, — a post of the greatest 
difficulty, from which it was not long before he was obliged 
to retire. He next took part in the Carinthian war against 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, the great enemy of the 
Pope. In 1346, on the death of his father at Crecy, he 
became king of Boliemia ; and in the same year he was 
elected em 2 )eror in place of Louis, through the influence of 
Po 2 )e Clement VI. But Charles only gained this dignity 
at the cost of nianj' humiliating concession.s, which made 
him ajjpear the mere tool of the Pope and robbed him of 
the resi)ect of the electors. On the death of Louis in the 
next year, they refused to recognize him, and chose first 
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J;.dward Ilf. of Euglaud, then the Marcj^uLi of MeifcHcu, and 
lastly, when both of these refused the honour, Count 
Gunther of Schwarzburg, On the death of the last, how- 
ever (an event v/hich lie was accused of having accelerated 
by poison), Charles, who had married Anne, daughter of 
the Elector Palatine, and given his own daughter, with 
Tyrol as dowry, to the duke of Austria, was unanimously 
elected. lie devoted all his care to the aggrandizement of 
himself and his family ; and the government of the empire 
was -very negligently administered. In 1354 he visited 
Italy, aiid was crowned at Milan, Home, and Ostia ; but he 
received many indignities, being, for e.vample, refused 
entrance to several cities, and only allov/cd to remain at 
Pioine , a single daj'. He was obliged to confirm the 
Vbcontis in their usurj^atiou ; and he left the country, after 
amassing a large sum of money, — a mockery to both Guelf 
and Ghibelline. As third wife Charles took the daughter 
of the duke of Jauer, to whose dukedom he hoped thus to 
obtain the succession. Ho also added Brandenburg, Silesia, 
and Lower Lusatia to the possessions of the House of 
Lu.vembourg ; and he obtained from the electora, by nreans 
of large bribes, the recognition of Wenceslas as his suc- 
cessor. lie allowed the empire meanwhile to be overrun 
by banditti, and he onl^' once took up arms. This was at 
the call of the Pope, to whom he was always .submissive ; 
but even on this occasion he allowed himself to be bought 
oft by his adversaries, the tyrannous Viscontis The only 
important measure which he efiected was the publication of 
the Golden Bull (1350), which detemiined the method of 
election for the dignity of emperor. It decreed that the 
number of the electors should be seven ; — three eccle-siasti- 
cal, viz., those of Mayence, Cologne, and Treves ; and four 
secular, viz., the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the 
dulce of Savony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. The 
king of the Homans, and future emperor, was to be elected 
by the majority in a meeting to be held at h’rankfort. The 
Pope thus lost all influence over elections ; and to escape 
his anger Charles granted him a tithe of all ecclesiastical 
incomes, together with .some other concession.s. Charles 
died at "Prague in 1378, having immensely enriched the 
house of Luxembourg, but leaving the empire greatly the 
v.'orse for his reign. 

See Git.-cliiei), Aa CoiislitutionibiO! C'aroU IV, (1617) ; Diaiiiiges, 
(JcKhichU da DcuUclu.n KaUcrtlaoivt im l i Ja/irhundcrt {IB l\) ; 
ami I'flzel, OachichU KaUcr Karla IK. (1780). 

CIIAilLES V. (1500-1558), emperor, the ablest and 
most imwerful monarch of the 10th centurj', was born at 
Ghent, February 2-1, 1500. He was the converging 
point and heir of four great royal lines, which had become 
united by a series of fortunate matrimonial alliances. His 
father was Philip of Aastria, who being the .son of the 
Emperor ifaximilian and of Maty', only daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, transmitted to him the posse.s- 
sion of the Netherland.s, and of the hereditary dominions 
of Austria, as tvell as a solid claim to the imperial crown 
of Germany at the next election. His mother was J oanua, 
second daughter, and finally heire.ss, of Ferdinand of 
xlragon and Lsabella of Castile, joint rulers of Spain, who 
handed down to their grandson the united monarchy, 
increased by the conquest of Granada in 1492, by the 
addition of the two Sicilies in 150-1, by the annexation of 
the southern part of Havarre in 1512, and by the discover}' 
of the Hew ITorld. Seldom, if ever, in the history of the 
world has any one been born to such vast possessions and 
to such weighty re-sponsibilities. He fell heir to the 
Netherlands on the death of his father in 150G, to the 
crown of Spain and Naples on the death of las grandfather 
Ferdinand in 1516, and to the archdukedom of Austria on. 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian in 1519. Before 
the future emperor v/as born, Columbus had been discover- 
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ing for him territories of unlimited extent and fabulous 
wealth beyond the pillars of Hercules. When he was only 
fifteen yeans of age the linst European saw' the Pacific 
Ocean ; and w'hile the crown of Charlemagne and Bar- 
barossa was being placed on his head at Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
ifagellan was prosecuting the great voyage ^vhich was to 
result in the circumnavigation of the globe, and Cortes 
was eng-aged in the arduous conquest of Mexico. Ere he 
had been twenty years on the throne of S^jain, Pizarro had 
completed the conquest of Peru. This was not all It 
must be remembered that two at least of the countries he 
was destined to rule were approaching the very highest 
point of their intellectual, moral, and material development. 
Tlie ingenious and energetic population of the Netherlands 
were carry'ing industry to a pitch till that time unexampled 
in the history of the world, while the vast wealth they 
accumulated could in the hands of a politic ruler become 
an almost exhaustless source of revenue. It was the heroic 
period in the liistory of Spain, the period of final victory 
over the iMoors, and of the romantic conquest of a new 
world, when religious and military enthusiasm elevated 
the national characterin such an extraordinary manner; in 
war, diplomacy, and government the pre-eminence of the 
Spaniards was acknowledged and dreaded. In fact, the 
material wealth of great countries and the genius necessary 
to form it and to_guide it were available to an extent 
which has seldom been surpa.ssed. 

On to 1517, when he went to enter upon the government 
of Spain, Charles lived in the Netherlands. He wa.s 
carefully educated, though his tastes attracted him more to 
the active exercises of the chase and of the tilting ground 
than to the dry and pedantic leandng of the time. 
William of Croy, Lord of Chievres, was appointed to 
superiutend his education, while under him Adrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards Pope by the name of Adrian VI., was 
the teacher of the young prince. The latter was not able 
to inspire him with any love for the .scholastic learoing in 
which he excelled, while the former did not att'eiupt to lay 
any constraint upon his natural bent. He took care, how- 
ever, to instruct him in the knowledge more directly useful 
to a prince, in the study of history and the science of 
government, a'nd especially sought to interest him in the 
practical direction of affairs. If we may judge from the 
result he was perfectly successful, as his pupil grew u)) to 
be a great adept in the arts of goveniment, and to be the 
active and direct moving power in everything that tran- 
.spnred during hLs reign. Yet his character was late in 
developing. His excessive deference to his teachers and 
the undue pdace he gav'C them in the government rendered 
him very unpopular during his first visit to Spain 
(1517-19). 

In 1519 the news arrived of the death of his grandfather 
Maximilian, and then of his own election to the imperial 
crown. The contest between him and Francis 1. had 
e.xcited universal attention in Europe. The crown had been 
first offered to Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, but 
that prince recommended Charles on the plea that the 
critical state of the empire, especially on account of the 
alarming pjrogress of the Turks, required for it a powerful 
protector. And, indeed, now that Charles had attained to 
the highest position in Christendom, he found that the vast 
extent of an empire, consisting of nations geographically 
di-sconnected and brought under the same head, not 
through any real affinity, but by the accident of matrimonial 
alliances, had only increased the number of his nvals and 
the many-sided comjilexity of his duties. Between Charles s 
dominions in )Spain and the Netherlands, holding the 
duchy of Burgundy, which Charles claimed by hereditary 
ri"lit, and the duchy of ililan, over which he was bound 
to° assert the old imperial claims, angry because of the 
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■Spanisli couquest of Navarre, and cliagriued by bis defeat 
ill the contest for the imperial crown, Francis ruled a com- 
pact and united kingdom, not capable certainly of matching 
the vast empire of Charles, yet not easily accessible to 
attack, and formidable on the battle-field. About the 
same time that Charles was crowned at Aix-la-Chapclle, the 
throne of Turkey was ascended bySoliman the ilagnificent, 
who himself the heir of mighty conquests and of well-dis- 
ciplined armies, carried the Ottoman emph-e to the very 
pinnacle of its poiver {1520-66); his progress through 
Hungary up to the rvalls of Vienna was marked by an 
ever-advancing line of fire and blood ; his fleets commanded 
the Mediterranean, and threatened the coasts of Italy and 
Spain, while the corsairs of Tunis and Algiers, under the 
renowned Barbarossa, w’ho was soon to acknowledge his 
allegiance, infested the seas, and, spreading terror all along 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, carried thousands 
of Christians into slavery. The Pope was a doubtful and 
suspicious ally or an open enemy, as the interests or 
passions of the Holy See seemed to dictate, and Heurj' of 
England, aspiring to be the arbiter of Europe, pursued an 
equally capricious course of vacillation. In Spain itself the 
discontent of the commons broke into open revolt, while 
the haughty nobles required to be skilfully managed. 
Above all, on the very year of the coronation, Martin 
Luther had burned the papal bull which condemned him at 
the gate of "Wittenberg. No one could yet foresee the 
•e.xtent of the chasm opened up in the Christian world by 
the heroic defiance thus hurled at its spiritual chief ; but it 
soon became clear that the heart of Germany was with the 
Augustinian monk, and that many powerful influences, in 
the empire and out of it, religious, social, and national, — 
science, culture, patriotism, morality, and piety — were work- 
ing towards the overthrow of priestly domination. On all 
.sides, then Charles had difficult work to da. In Italy and 
Navarre, and on the Flemish frontier, he had to make head 
against the armies of Francis ; in Hungary and in the 
Mediterranean he had to arrest the progress of the Turks ; 
he required to watch the wayward king of England and the 
■crafty popes, to manage the haughty susceptibility of 
•Spanish grandeas and the boisterous independent spirit of 
the Flemish cities, to compose the religious troubles, and 
to stay the growing spirit of revolt against the old state 
■of things. 

From his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, Charles pro- 
ceeded to the Diet of Worms, which opened on the 28th of 
January 1521, After a council of regency had been 
appointed, which under the presidency of his brother 
Ferdinand rvas to govern during the emperoFs absence, and 
other business had been disposed of, the religious difficulty 
was taken up. Though political considerations always 
prevailed with Charles during his active career, he was a 
Catholic by conviction, aud was by no means disposed to 
•encourage the hopes entertained of him by the liberal party 
in Germany, Besides, the old traditions of the empire, iu 
which he firmly believed, required that he should support 
the church. At the same time, the Eeforraation was too 
strongly supported to admit of the summary measures 
most congenial to his character and most suitable to his 
political position. Luther was therefore heard, and his 
Safe-Conduct respected ; but at the close of the diet Charles 
had the ban of the empire pronounced upon him and his 
adherents. This edict, however, which had been obtained 
by unfair means, remained inoperative. The war -with 
Francis which now broke out, and occupied the emperor 
for eight years, prevented him from obstructing the Eefor- 
mation. In the meantime, disturbances had been going on 
in another part of his dominions (1519-21). The discon- 
tent of the commons of- Castile at the summary proceedings 
of Ximenes, at the excessive preference given to Flemish 
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officiab in the government of Spain, aud at the other uiicoii- 
stitutioual measures of the new Government, broke into open 
revolt, Toledo was the first to rise, and the insurgent 
cause soon became powerful in Castille. Even many of the 
nobles sympathized with the movement ; one of their 
number, Don John de Padilla, placed himself at the head 
of it ; but divisions among the commons, and their aliena- 
tion from the nobility, weakened their strength. An army 
was brought up against them, which'defeated Padilla and 
took Toledo after a hard siege. Lilce disturbances 'took 
place in Valencia. On his return from Gerniany, Charles 
treated the insurgents with great clemency, and wi.sely 
attached the nobility to his person ; but the old liberties 
of Castile became little more than a dead letter. 

After his return from the Diet of Worms, Charles 
remained in Spain till 1529, directing the war a^ain-st 
Franci.s. The emperor was upon the whole decidedly 
victorious. The French were foiled in Navarre, and 
expelled from ililan and from the whole of Italy. The 
failure of the imperialists in an invasion of Provence and 
the siege of Marseilles was compensated by the splendid 
victory of Pavia, in which the French sustained enormous 
losses, and Francis himself was made prisoner (1525). 
The triumph was, indeed, too dcci.sive, as it made Charles 
oblivious of every chivalrous principle in his treatment of 
the captive king, and alarmed liis allies, Henry of England 
and Clement VII., into espousing the French cause. 
Francis nominally accepted, but immediately after his 
liberation repudiated the liumiliating peace of iladrid, and 
with his allies recommenced the war. Thus Charles lost 
the fruits of his victory; but he was again successful. The 
mercenary army of Bourbon plundered Piome, and kept 
the Pope a prisoner in the castle of St Angelo, while the 
efforts of Francis to maintain himself in Italy proved a 
failure. At length the rival monarchs composed their 
differences for a time at the peace of Cambray 1529, by 
which Francis renounced his pretensions to Milan, and 
retained the duchy of Burgundy. The superior generalship 
of the Spaniards, the deeper and more persevering policy 
of Charles, and the defection of Bourbon (who, grievously 
injured at the French court, carried over to the enemies of 
his country his military skill and a thirst for revenge) 
had given him the foremost place iu Christendom, in 
reality as well as in name, while the peace left him free for 
other labours. Leaving Spain under the regency of bis 
beloved queen, Isabella of Portugal, whom he had wedded 
iu 1526, he proceeded to Italy. At Bologna, where he had 
an interview with the Pope, he was crowned emperor and 
king of Italy; and Florence, which had expelled the 
iledid, was taken after a long siege, deprived of its 
rejniblican constitution, aud placed under a member of 
that celebrated family. After having arranged the affairs 
of Italy, the emperor crossed • the Tridentine Alps into 
Germany to attend the diet which had been summoned to 
meet at Augsburg (1530). Notwithstanding the Peasants’ 
War, the fanaticism of the Anabaptists, and the strenuous, 
often threateuing, oppqsitiou of the powers temporal and, 
spiritual, especmlly of Southern Germany, the Keformation 
had made marvelloim progress during the nine years which 
had elapsed since the Edict of Worms, and was rapidly 
overspreading the whole empire. ■ It wa.s clear that if the 
influence of the church beyond the Alps was not altogether 
to be lost, the emperor must inteqiose tvith the whole 
weight of his authority. Accordingly, at Augsburg, 
Charles made every effort to bring about a peaceful 
arrangement of the religious differences ; but he soon found 
that he had quite mistaken the strength and firmness of 
the new movement. The Protestants held resolutely by 
the confession they had presented ; and when Charles 
proceeded to issue a hostile edict against them, they formed 
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tlieuiselves into a leagua for mutual dufence under the 
leadership of Saxony and Hesse, This was the famous 
Smalkald League, which from the end of 1530 continued 
to be the political bulwark of German Protestantism. The 
league entered into communication with both Prance and 
England ; but it was from a much stranger quarter deliver- 
ance was to come. As at the Diet of Worms it was 
Erancis, so now it was Soliinau that averted an armed 
collision between the young Protestantism and the imperial 
power. Foiled in his attack on Vienna in 1529, the sultan 
was again threatening the south-eastern frontiers of 
Germany with a terrible army. Charles felt it necessary 
to unite the empire against him, and so at Nuremberg 
effected a compromise with the Protestants, by which 
freedom of worship was secured till the calling of a general 
council. With all enthusiasm they then armed against 
the Turk. At the head of one of the most splendid armies 
ever equipped by Christendom, Charles for the first time 
took the field in person. Great deeds were expected at 
this hostile meeting of the Eastern and the Western worlds ; 
but the sultan, reckoning on the religious quarrels of 
Germany, did not anticipate that he would have to confront 
the united forces of the empire, and therefore soon with- 
drew within his own frontier (1532). Not being able to 
follow the-eneiny through the wasted kingdom of Hungary, 
the emperor returned through Italy to Spain. His next 
expedition w’as against Tunis, now the stronghold of the 
great pirate Parbarossa. The emperor defeated Barbarossa, 
took the city, and released thousands of Christian slaves, 
who, returning to Europe, spread abroad the fame of their 
generous deliverer (1535). The same year war was resumed 
with Francis, who formed an alliance with the Turks, and 
invaded the territory of the duke of Savoy. Charles 
failed completely in an invasion of Provence, and the war 
ended without any important result by the truce of Nice 
. (1538), Next year the emperor lost his wife Isabella, to 
whom he w'as deeply attiiched. Towards the cud of the 
year (1539), when a revolt of the city of Ghent required 
his presence in Flanders, Charles passed through Paris- on 
the special invitation of the French king, giving to Europe, 
as was thought, a noble example of chivalrous confidence 
and forgetfulness of past enmities. The emperor w'as too 
much occupied with present emergencies to introduce a 
systematic despotism into the Netherlands ; but when the 
privileges of the cities came into conflict with his imperial 
plans they wore little respected. The most cruel edicts 
had been issued against Lutheranism and a bloody 
persecution carried on. But to Charles the Netherlands 
were above all things an inexhaustible source of revenue, 
from which he drew the supplies for his many wars. They 
paid annually twice as much as Spain and the Indies put 
together, and were continually called upon for extraordinary 
contributions. The great city of Ghent, his own birthplace, 
had lately refused to contribute, and even entered into 
communication with Francis, who betrayed it to Charles. 
The emperor entered the city with a numerous army and 
an imposing retinue, caused the ringleaders to be executed, 
annulled the constitution of the city, and placed it entirely 
under the government of persons nominated by himself 
(1510). In the autumn of next year Charles made 
another expeditiou against the corsairs of North Africa, 
who had now made Algiers their great stronghold and the 
centre of their nefarious power. But he was unsuccessful ; 
a tremendous tempest so disabled the army and injured 
the fleet that he was obliged to return before he had in the 
least accomplished the object of the expedition. He had 
unwisely persisted in it during a highly unfavourable 
season ; but the bravery with which he exposed himself to 
danger and hardship of every kind to some extent atoned 
for his rashness. The reverses sustained by the emperor 
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at /Algiers encouraged the most persevering of his enemies, 
Francis, to renew the war in alliance with the Ttirk.s.’ 
Consequently, Charles was once more obliged on every .side 
to make head against his old foes, against tlie French armies 
in Piedmont and on the Spanish and Flemish frontiers, 
against the Turkish armies in Hungary, and against a 
junction of the French and Turkish fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean. At length a fresh compromise witli the Protestant 
princes enabled him to invade Champagne with a powerful 
German army, which so alarmed the French capital that 
Francis found it expedient to conclude the jicace of Cresj'y 
(IS-Fl). This was the last war of Charles with his French 
rival. The emperor had all along maintained his superiority 
over the king, but except that the French had been expelled 
from Italy, they remained, territorially, as they had been at 
the beginning, 

This peace with Francis, and a truce subsequently con- 
cluded with Soliman, now left Charles free to grapple 
with his last and most difficult labour, the suppression of 
the Iteformation. The religious question always lay vciy 
near to the heart of the emperor. But during the first 
twenty-five years of his reign, it had only been at .slioit 
and broken interv.als, left him by his wars and other multi- 
form relations with Francis, Henry, the Poj-e, and the 
Turk, that he had been able to take it in hand. Hearctly 
had he been able to enter on some deliberate method of 
dealing with it when one or other of tho.se rivals or 
suspicious friends crossed his path, and called his attention 
elsewhere. And now, wheu he could devote seven years 
of almost uninterru])ted leisure to the work, and could 
concentrate the entire strength of his empire on the 
execution of it, he was destined to discover that the Kefor- 
mation had growm too strong to be arrested even by his 
imperial will. Its progress, great as it had been from 
the Diet of Worms to that of Augsburg, had been far 
greater from the Diet of Augsburg to the period at which 
W’c have arrived. At Augsburg the elector of Saxony 
and Philip of Hesse were the only considerable princes 
that supported the Beformation. By this time Wiirtem- 
berg, Brandenburg, the dukedom of Saxony, and the 
Palatinate of the llhine had declared for it. Northern 
Germany was almost entirely Protestant, whilst in Southern 
Germany the imperial cities, and even to some extent the 
nobility of the Austrian hereditai-y states, were in favour of 
it. Bohemia was strongly inclined in the same direction ; 
and towards the West the orthodoxy of the Netherlands 
was threatened by the duke of Cloves, who was going to 
enter the Smalkald League, wheu his plans were cut short 
by the emperor, and still more so by Hermann, archbi.shop 
of Cologne, who was engaged in inaugurating a moderate 
reformation of his province under the advice of Bucer and 
Melanchthon. Thus had the new movement profited by 
the distractions of an emperor who wished to arrest it. 
Now it was clearly time for the most .strenuous and com- 
prehensive effort. It was to be expected of the politic 
nature of Charles that he would not have recourse to extreme 
mersures till all means of accommodation had been 
exhr,ustcd. Accordingly, in 1511, at Bati.sbon, a great 
religious conference had been held by some of the mo.-^t 
moderate theologians on either side. No little harmony of 
opinion had been arrived at, but they dilicrcd as to tran- 
substantiation and the powers of the church, the more 
decided heads of both parties were afraid that comproim.-jo 
was being carried too far, and the result wrus that tliey 
separated without any common platform being secured. 
Towards the end of 1545 another of the methods all along 
proposed for the arrangement of the religious difiiculty, and 
constantly urged on the popes by the emperor, was at length 
to be tried. But the Protestants were resolved to have 
nothing to do with a so-called general council which wa-s 
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composed almost entirely of Italians and Spaniards, where 
the Pope and the old party were absolutely predominant, 
and where, consequently, the Church of Germany had no 
chance of a fair representation or even of a fair hearing. 
The calling of the Council of Trent, therefore, had the sole 
effect of widening the chasm between the old and the new ; 
and the course its deliberations were to take had the same 
result in signalizing the contradictioji betrveen the Catholic 
and the Protestant point of view. Perceiving that milder 
methods were of no avail, Charles now made preparations 
to compel the submission of the Protestant princes. The 
dissensions among them greatly facilitated his plans. 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, always at feud with his kinsman 
the elector, was ready, with reasonable prospect of self- 
aggrandizement, to take the imperial side, and the elector 
of Brandenburg took no active part in the struggle, so that 
Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, and the imj»erial 
cities alone were to be reckoned with. The counsel of the 
great general Schiirtlin, who commanded the troops of the 
cities, to fall upon Charles at Ratisbon before his forces 
were assembled, and then to seize the passes of Tyrol, so 
as to break the communication between Italy and the 
imperial camp, was set aside by the hesitating and over- 
scrupulous leaders of the Protestant party. Accordingly, 
Charles was allowed to concentrate his troops and take the 
offensive. Maurice thereupon declared • himself, and, in- 
vading the territories of Electoral Saxony, compelled the 
elector to withdraw from the Protestant camp, wliich con- 
sequently soon broke up, leaving the emperor to have his 
own way in South Germany, and to suppress the Reforma- 
tion in the province of Cologne. Thus, disastrously for the 
Protestants, ended the campaign of 154G, the result of their 
own indecision, as their forces were superior to those of 
the emperor. 

In the meantime, the Saxon elector had, been chastising 
Maurice for his treacherous invasion of the electorate. In 
the spring of 1547 the emperor, hastening to assist his ally, 
concentrated his forces at Eger on the Bohemian frontier, 
overtook the electoral forces at Miihlberg on the Elbe, 
defeated them easily, and took the elector prisoner. He 
was obliged to submit to a humiliating arrangement, by 
which he resigned his territory and the electoral hat to his 
enemy Maurice. Shortly after, Philip of Hesse was like- 
wise compelled to yield, and was detained a prisoner by 
the emperor, whose dishonourable conduct on this 
occasion excited the indignation of his Protestant allies, 
especially of Maurice, who was son in law to the landgrave. 
In a little time Protestantism seemed tp be at the feet of 
the emperor. The city of Magdeburg was the only 
important seat of resistance remaining. But while the 
emperor had been beating dowm the enemies of the church 
on the field of battle, her representatives at Trent rverc 
proceeding in such a w'ay- as to render a permanent settle- 
ment of the question impossible. The politic Charles was 
anxious to concede certain points to the Protestants, so as 
to secure peace while still maintaining the rights of the 
church. The conclusions arrived at by the council did not 
admit of compromise ; and to make matters worse, the Pope, 
alarmed at the victorious attitude of Charles, removed it 
from Trent to Bologna. Elated by his victories to an 
extent that was not to be expected of an old and experienced 
statesman, the emperor now adopted some very doubtful 
measures. Under his auspices, the Augsburg Interim was 
framed — an attempt to supply a common religious platform 
for all parties in the empire, and thus by his own imperial 
authority put an end to the schism. But it pleased neither 
party, for the Catholics rejected it, and the Protestants 
accorded it only a limited and enforced obedience. Another 
plan of the emperor, to induce the German electors to cancel 
the election of his brother Ferdinand as king of the Romans 
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and to choose his own son Phflip instead, also failed. Thus 
the ambitious dream of Charles to transmit all his own 
power to his son, and if possible make it hereditary 
in his family, could not be realized. Meanwhile all 
unknown to himself, a iffot was maturing by which he’ was 
to be hurled from a position of splendid triumph into the 
bitterest reverses of his life. The profound and skilful 
Maurice of Saxony, finding that he had got from the 
emperor all that was to be expected, and perceiving how 
deeply he had outraged the national and religious senti- 
ment of Germany, resolved to seize the advantage given 
him by the high-handed and oppressive measures of his ally 
in order to retrieve his own lost credit. Accordingly a 
combination of 'princes was formed with the greatest 
secrecy, and an alliance concluded with Henry II. of 
France. While the French king, marching eastward as the 
“Protector of the Liberties of Germany,”- seized Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz, and threatened Strasburg, and the 
Turks renewed the war on the Austrian frontiers, Maurice 
and his confederates advanced suddenly into South 
Germany, and surprised the emperor at Innsbruck, whence, 
saved from capture by a mutiny among the German lands- 
knechts, he fled, sick of gout, over the Tyrolese irips into 
Carinthia. Weary of the religious divisions of Germany, 
Charles left to his brother Ferdinand the task of arranging 
a peace, first at Passau (1552), and finally at Augsburg 
(1555). But he was doomed ere long to sustain another 
severe reverse. AVhile renouncing the task of arranging 
the internal affairs of Germany, he had chosen for himself 
the duty of chastising her foreign enemies, and winning 
back an important possession. At the head of a splendid 
army of 60,000 men, he besieged iletz from the end of 
October 1552 to the beginning of January; but all his 
efforts to retake the city availed nothing against the skill 
of Guise, and the bravery of the French nobles, who had 
thrown themselves into the city in great numbers. . After 
suffering great losses he was obliged to retreat, and Metz was 
for three centuries lost to the German empire. Soon after, 
in a verydifl'erent-quarter, the policy of Charles gained a great 
trium'ph, which likewise proved illusory. The frequent 
changes in the direction of English politics had always been 
a subject of deep interest to him, and had to some extent 
affected his own course, though only in a secondary 
way. N ow, however, on the accession of Mary,' there was 
real ground for the hope that England might be drawn 
into the closest connection with his policy, and most 
intimately interested in the great struggle against the new 
movement, which had gradually become the supreme ques- 
tion in European politics, hlary had already been 
betrothed to Charles, and expressed her willingness to 
become his second empress ; but he transferred the state 
duty of marrying Mary to his son Philip, who accordingly 
did so in 1554. The presence of Philip in England con- 
tributed greatly to the restoration of Catholicism in the 
countrj", and Mary w'as very glad to fall in with the general 
policy of Charles. An heir only was wanting to the 
stability of the union, an heir, too, w'ho w'as destined by 
the marriage treaty to rule over England and the posses- 
sions of the house of Burgu 2 idy, and his birth was expected 
with many prayers in the Catholic rvorld, and with great 
anxiety on the part of Charles. Happily for England, the 
hopes of hlary were not realized. The English alliance 
continued, but its insecurity was only too apparent. 

Long before the period at which we have arrived, Charles 
had entertained the idea of relinquishing the throne m 
order to devote the remainder of his life to quiet retirement 
and preparation for another world. With a feeling of this 
kind it had been purposed by him and his wife Isabella, 
who died in 1539, to withdraw', he into a monasteiy, » e 
into some neighbouring nunnery, and there spend e 
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cvuiiing uf tlioir days in religious exercises. On bis relurn 
from the unhappy expedition against Algiers his suite 
remarked the impression made on him by the cpiiet 
.simplicity of the monastic life. . 1ti 15-.1‘2, the secret had 
been confided to l^raucisco llorja, afterwards famous in the 
Society of Jesns. Now when ho had been thwarted in his 
dearest schemes, obliged to renounce all pretension to 
control tho religious movement in Germany, and foiled in 
a great attempt to recover an imperial city treacherously 
seized by his bitterest foes, and when the last great effort of 
his statesmanship depended on tho life of a sickly woman, it 
is no wonder that ho proceeded to carry his plan into e.xecu- 
tion. But beyond a doubt tho great reason for finally 
adopting tlio resolution to abdicate was his feeble health. 
Tho vigour which in his younger days had fitted him so 
well for tho chase, tho tournament, and tho battle-field, was 
already completely undorminetl by incessant labour and 
anxiety, by repeated attacks of gout, and, it must be added, 
by tho most extraordinary excess at table. In 1551 ho 
transferred the crown of Naples to his son I’liilip, in order 
that Philip might marry JIary of England on equal terms. 
Next year, on the 2,')th of October, the States of the Nether- 
lands wore assembled at Brussels' to receive a formal 
abdication of those provinces. Supported by a crutch on 
tho right hand, the left leaning on tho shoulder of tho young 
prince of Orange, afterwards renowned as the liberator of 
Holland, Charles recounted tho many journeys ho had 
made ami the long and arduous labours he had undergone 
in tho service of his people ; ho intimated that tho state of 
his health now rcfpiired that he should transfer tho cares of 
government to his young son, whom ho introduced to tho 
assembly ; and, oxhortitig them to adhere stedfastly to tho 
Catholic faith, requested their forgiveness of all tho errors 
committed during his reign. Tho assembly, full of tho 
ancient spirit of reverent loyalty, and struck by tho 
marvellous spectacle of tho highest earthly power voluntarily 
divesting itself of its nuvjesty and de.sconding into obscurity 
before tho natural time, burst into tears and soks. The 
emperor himself, ns ho sunk e.xhausted in his chair, wept 
like a child. The same year Charles intimated to his 
brother Eordinand Ids determination to resign tho imperial 
dignity; but owing to tho tedious formalities of the 
cnqiiro, and the objections of Ferdinand, it was not till 
l-’ioS that tho process of abdication was completed. In 
the beginning of IbDG ho formally laid down the crown of 
Spain. 

After ho had thus relieved himself of the responsibilities 
of government, Charles sailed from Flushing on tho 17lh 
September for a climate better suited to Ids broken licalth. 
Ho landed at Laredo in Spain on tho 28th, and in tho 
beginidng of February of next year finally settled at Yuste, 
d llieronyndte monastery in the north of Estremadura. It 
stood in a pleasant and genial valley, ])rotectcd from the 
north wind by a range of mountains. Ho had selected tho 
spot some timo before, and had caused a house to bo built 
for his reception adjoining tho monastery. Hero ho stayed 
till his death, a period of one year and eight months nearly. 
His life in retirement, so orroncou.sly painte'd by llobortson, 
has been described with great minuteness by many recent 
historians of groat ability. The romance in which it has 
been enveloped has been done away, and his character 
appears in unborrowed and somewhat pro.saic reality. ^ It 
is truo that ho devoted much of his timo to religious 
exercises; for it was not to bo expected that a prince, 
who had not allowed a single day to isiss since tho ago of 
twenty-ono without spending a portion of it in inward 
prayer, would intermit the practice in his declining years, 
and during a retreat chosen for tho purpose. He spent 
much of his leisure in gratifying his mechanical tastes, but 
so far was ho from learning tho principle of toleration from 
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the impossibility of making two watches go exactly alike, 
that ho exhorted his children, in tho most urgent manner 
to destroy heresy with lire and sword. Ho still delighted 
in tho converse of learned and experienced men, but instead 
of entertaining them familiarly at table ho maintained tho 
stately Castilian etiquotto of dining alono, only once 
deigning to partako of tho meal of tho friars, whom he con- 
tinued to respect as much as over. Tho simplicity of his 
table e,spccially is a mero imagination. So long as he was 
tolerably well ho kept his dopendents in continual anxiety 
to havo it well furnished with thoso pernicious dainties 
which had contributed to ruin his health, and this was only 
equalled by tho anxiety of his medical and other advisers, 
when e.xccss had brought about its natural consequences. 
His retirement certainly delivered liini from tho necessity 
of moving in a prescribed lino of anxious duty and 
responsibility, but his own sympathy with jniblic affairs, 
and the omorgencies in which Philip found himself in con- 
seiiuonco of a new combination of tho French, tlio Turks, 
and tko Popo, obliged him to come forward with his advice, 
which was always attended to with tho utmost deference, 
and in financial matters, with his active help. Tho couriers 
despatched to Yuste found him keenly alive to all tho 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune which his empire was 
still destined to e.xpericnco. Tho brilliant, but somewhat 
barren victories of St Quentin and Gravoliuos, tho extra- 
ordinary pcaco conclndetl by Philip with the Popo, tho loss 
of Calais and Thionville, tho advance of tho Turkish fleet 
to tho coast of Siiain, ami tho much-desired but never to- 
be-fulfilled hope of Mary of England, that God might 
give her a child fur tho good of tho church — all these 
matters interested liim as much as when ho was the moving 
spirit of European politics. 'I’ho soft air of Fusto and tho 
easy way of life he led had for some timo a most beneficial 
oUcct on his health. Ho becaino stronger than ho had 
been. But his gout, and above all his injudicious diet, 
still rendered him an invalid. Hu could not ride, nor 
could lie walk much, but was usually carried about in 
a chair, and delighted to enjoy tho warm air under tho 
shade of the trees of tho monastery. At length, during 
the month of August Lind, sorious symptoms began to 
show themselves, and it was remarked that his mind dwelt 
more than over on tho religious cerumonics prescribed by 
tho church for tho souls of tho dead. The ilieronymito 
ehroniclurs relate that ho oven caused his own obsequies to 
bo performed before his death. There are a good many 
diflicultics in the way of accepting their narrative ; but Sir 
W. Stirling .Maxwell and Prescott are both disposed to 
believe that his funeral service was in some form celebrated 
during his life. 'I’ho same day, the 30th August, ho felt 
considerably worse. In a little timo his ailment took tho 
form of fever, of which ho expired at two o’clock in tho 
morning of tho 21st September (1508). Ho died tho death 
of a good Catholic, earnestly commending his soul to God 
according to all tho forms observed by tho church.^ Ho was 
interred in tho monastery ; but after tho completion of the 
Escorial by Philip, his remains were removed thither, where 
they were again laid to rest by the side of his dearly beloved 
and much regretted Isabella. 

An important point in the codicil to his will, executed 
soino days before his decease, must bo mentioned for tho 
light it throws on tho character of Charles and on the 
suksequent history of Europe. In the very year of his 
death the most conclusive proof had been given of the 
influence of Luther’s teaching even at tho court and round 
the throne of Spain. At tho timo of this alarming dis- 
closure Charles had urged tho severest mcasmes foi the 
extinction of herc.sy, and now in this codicil ho enjoined his- 
sou in tho solemncst manner to root it out. Thus tho last 
energies of the emperor were spent in consecrating that 
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terrible system of religious policy which. led the different 
branches of his house into the fatal crusade against the 
Keformation, set one-half of Christendom in arms against 
the other, and permanently arrested the development of 
Southern Europe. As to Luther. and the Diet of Worms 
he regretted that respect for human engagements had led 
him to forget his duty to God in permitting the arch-heretic 
to escape, but congratulated himself that he had never 
exposed his soul to contamination by hearing the new 
doctrines defended in his presence, as if ignorance were the 
only sure safeguard of truth. At the same time, those 
who would see in this proof of a blood-thirsty disposition 
entirely mistake the character of Charles or the state of the 
Spanish conscience. Charles was neither cruel nor cold by 
nature ; he was popular among all classes and nationalities 
of his subjects, clement to rebels, revered by his immediate 
attendants, loved by the members of his own family, and 
deeply attached to his wife. Conscious that he was by 
divine right the political head of Christendom, he did not 
■evade or depreciate the duties such a position imposed, but 
-exerted himself to the utmost and in a religious spirit to 
fulfil them, though by no means unwilling to employ all 
the arts permitted by the statesmanship of the time. In 
fact he fulfilled better than most men the mission which 
his experience and position imposed and his education 
enabled him to comprehend, and of this he considered the 
suppression of opinion destructive of the church the .most 
indispensable part, quite as obligatory as the defence of 
Christendom against the Turlcs and the corsairs, more so 
than the assertion of his imperial dignity against the Pope, 
or of the rights of the house of Austria against the French, 
But his conscieutious conviction of the necessity of sup- 
pressing heresy neutralized all the excellencies of his 
character. It was not .so much in what he did, as in what 
he was not permitted to do, that his reign was helpful 
to the civilization of modern Europe, 

The memoirs of Charles, dictated by him in leisure iiours while 
sailing up the Rhine in 1550, were discovered in 1861 by Baron 
Ilervyu de Lettenhove, while making some searches in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, The manuscript was in Portuguese, and professed 
to be a translation made from the original at JIadrid in 1620. That 
such memoirs had existed was well known from the testimony of 
Van Male, literary secretary to Charles, and from other contemporary 
notices ; and their existence was alfinned in 1623 by Gonzalez 
d’ Avila, historiographer of Philip III. They were witten in 
French in a concise and dignified style, and give a brief .summary 
of his life from 1515 to 1548, — very brief at first, somewhat in detail 
from 1545 to 1548. English translation by L. F. Simpson (Long- 
mans, 1862), 

Other authorities ; — Robertson’s Charles V.; Ranke’s Deutsche 
GescMchte ini Zeilallcr der lieformution, whioli is almost coexteu- 
■dve ivith Charles’s life. For life during his retirement consult Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles V. ; Prescott’s 
Appendix to Robertson; Picliot’s Chronique de Charles-Quint ; 
Gachard’s Itetraile el niorl,de Charles-Quint, and Mignet’s Charles 
Quint, all which works are based on researches into the archives of 
Simancas, e.speciaUy on those of Gonzalez. (T. K.) 

CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), emperor, was tbe second 
son of Leopold L As tbe only male representative of tbe 
bouse of Hapsburg, be claimed tbe tbrone of Spain, which, 
was left by (Sharks 11. to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson 
of Louis XIV. j and in order to prevent tbe predominance 
of tbe bouse of Bourbon, England, Holland, Pru.ssia, 
Germany, and Portugal gave him their support. In 1703 
he was proclaimed at Vienna ; and having, after a visit to 
England, invaded Spain, with the assistance of an English 
fleet under Peterborough and an English land-force under 
the earl of Galway, he was proclaimed king in Madrid in 
1706. He himself remained at Barcelona; and the war 
continued with varying success, till the death of his brother, 
the Emperor Joseph I.j in 1711, produced the most im- 
portant changes in the policy of the allied European powers. 
They became as much afraid of the supremacy of the house 


of Hapsburg as they had formerly been of that of Bourbon* 
and in 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, they made peace 
with France. In the next year Charles was obliged to 
follow their example, and by the treaty of Rastadt he gave 
up all to Philip except the Spanish possessions in the 
Netherlands and Italy. In 1715 Charles undertook the 
defence of Venice against the Turks ; hLs general. Prince 
Eugene, gained some considerable successes, including the 
victory of Belgrade ; and, at the conclusion of peace in 
1718, he added Belgrade, and parts of Servia, Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Wallachia to the empire. He was next engaged, 
in meeting an attack on his Italian territory made by Spain 
whose policy was then directed by Alberoni ; and, with 
the assistance of England, France, and Holland, he was 
speedily successful. After this for several years all his 
efforts were spent in endeavouring to obtain the recognition 
by the European powers of his Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, 
which settled the succession on his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
and her heirs. By ceding Parma and Piacenza, Charles 
purchased the favour of Spain, and he afterwards in a 
similar manner acquired the alliance of Russia and Prussia. 
But England, France, Denmark, and Holland united to 
oppose him ; and it was only at the cost of considerable 
sacrifices that he at length, in a confei-once held at Vienna 
in 1731, obtained their recognition of his scheme. Oneof 
the promises which he then made was to secure the 
succession to the crown of Poland to the son of the 
reigning king; and on the death of the latter he was 
consequently involved in a war with France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, which supported a rival claimant. In this 
struggle he lost IMilan, Lorraine, and most of Lombardy, 
which were seized by the French, together with the two 
Sicilies, which were conquered by the Spaniards. His last 
war, against the Turks, was equally unfortunate. He died 
in 1740, leaving the empire considerably weakened by his 
reign. 

CHARLES VII, (1097-1745), emperor, also known by 
the name of Charles Albert, was the son of Maximilian 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria. He was taken from home 
while a child by the Emperor Joseph I,, who had outlawed 
his father, and seized Bavaria ; and he was not liberated 
till the conclusion of the treaty of Rastadt in 1714. He 
commanded against the Turks in the war which the 
Emperor Charles VI. undertook in order to protect the 
Venetians, In 1722 he obtained in marriage the second 
daughter of the late Emperor Joseph, after reuounciug all 
claims to the imperial crown. But when he succeeded to 
he electorate of Bavaria (1720), he refused to recognize 
the Pragmatic Sanction ; and on the death of Charles VI. 
he gained the alliance of France and Spain, proclaimed 
himself king of Bohemia, and, having obtained his own 
unanimous election, was crowned as emperor at Frankfort 
in 1742. The Hungarians, however, having espoused the 
cause of Maria Theresa, she was enabled to occupy Upper 
Austria and Bohemia, and Charle.s was forced to retire. 
In the next year his general, Seckendorf, met with some 
success, and in 1744 Frederick of Prussia invaded Bohemia 
in his interest. Charles died at Munich in 1745. 

CHARLES I. of Spain. See Cir.uiLEs V., emperor. 

CHARLES II. (1661-1700), king of Spain, son of 
Philip IV., was only four years old at the death of his 
father. The regency was left in the hands of the queen, 
Anna Maria of Austria. She appointed a council, at the 
head of which she placed Neidhard, her confessor, whom she 
also made grand inquisitor. But Don John, the illegitimate 
son of the late king, having gained great popularity by his 
military successes, marched on hladrid, and forced her to 
dismiss Neidhard, and give to himself the vice-royalty of 
Aragon. An unsuccessful war with France, and^ tbe loss 
of Sicily further weakened her power; and in 167o 
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'Charles assumed the government, and took Don John as 
iis chief adviser. Still Spain continued to suffer in the 
-great European contest; and in 1678 she was forced, in 
the treaty of Nimeguen, to cede Frauehe-Comte and 
several considerable towns in the Low Countries to France. 
In the next year she sustained another serious loss in the 
death of her ablest minister, Don John. Immediately after 
>the treaty of Nimeguen, Charles espoused Louisa of 
Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV., who for the next eleven 
•years maintained harmony between Spain and France. 
The queen-mother now left the retirement of the convent 
:'in which she had been placed, and once more, amid the 
■empty folly of the king and the court, assumed considerable 
•.authority. After the death of Louisa, Charles married 
Anne, a sister of the Emperor Leopold 1. ; and in 1694 
.'he joined the country of his wife and of his mother in 

• declaring war against France. But he effected nothing, 

■ and the French troops had reached Barcelona, when Spain 
was saved by the treaty of Eyswick (1697). As the king 

- was childless, negotiations concerning the succession occu- 

• pied the last years of his life, and after leaning for a 
long time to the side of Austria, at last, a month before 

■'■■his death in 1700, greatly through the influence of the 
rPope, he left the crown to Philip Bourbon, grandson cf 

• Louis XIV., who succeeded as Philip V. 

Sec Spain under Charles II. ; cxlracls from the correapmidenee of 
Alexander Stanhope, British amlassador at Madrid from IGOO to 
' 1700, edited by Mahon (Lond. 1310), and ilignet'.s Nigociations 
relatives a la succession d'Espugne. ^ 

CHAKLES in. (1716-1788), king of Spain, was the 
.■• second son of Philip V. Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, 
•having fallen into the hands of Spain, were bestowed upon 

■ Charles, who at the age of fifteen was furnished with an 

• army,, and sent to take possession of his principality. At 
eighteen he conquered the two Sicilies, and the emperor 

■was obliged to recognize him as king. In 1759, by the 

- death of his brother, Charles succeeded to the throne of his 
••native country. His reign was a useful one ; for he was 
•a man of ability and of liberal temper, and he was served 
' by such ministers as Arauda, Grimaldi, and Florida Blanca. 
'The administration of the finances was reformed, and a 

bank was instituted at the capital. The Jesuits were 
banished, and an attempt, which was not, however, suc- 
cessful, was made to bring the Inquisition under the xjower 
of the civil government. Something was done to abolish 
brigandage ; and on two occasions Charles endeavoured to 
repress the piracy of the Algerines ; he interested himself 
greatly in the development of commerce, science, and art ; 
and, lastly, he did much to strengthen the army and navy. 

■ The wars, however, which he carried on with England, in 
■alliance with the French, brought him little success. In 

1763 he ceded Florida to the English in exchange for 
•Cuba. He joined France in sending iissistance to the 
' United States during the War of Independence; and in the 
: peace which was concluded after that war, he recovered 
Florida, and also gained Minorca. But his attack on 
Gibraltar was unsuccessful, and the English refused to treat 
•for its restoration. Charles died at Madrid in 1788, after 
a reign of twenty-nine years. See the Eloyio of Cabarrus, 
-and the accounts of the reign by Beccatini and Eoy. 

CH.AELES1V. (1748-1819), king of Spain, was the son 
of Charles III., whom he succeeded in 1788. He was 
r married while very young to his cousin, Maria Louisa of 
Parma, who soon acquired the greatest influence over him. 
His most remarkable minister was Manuel Godoy, a good 
looking guardsman, w'ho gained the friendship of both the 
' queen and her husband, rose from the ranks to the position 
of lieutenant-general, and was made duke of Alcudia, and 
minister of foreign affairs. In 1795 Godoy concluded a 
■■•treaty of peace with the French 'Picpublic at Basel, after 
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an unsuccessful attempt by the king to aid his relative, 
Louis XVI. Soon after the peace an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was entered into with France ; and Spain was 
thus involved in a short war with Portugal and a louder 
struggle with England, during which Nelson shattered Sie 
Spanish fleet at the battle of Trafalgar (1805). In 1807 
Charles made a secret treaty with Napoleon, according to 
which Portugal was to be seized by the French and 
Spaniards, and the greater part divided between Godoy 
and the queen of Etruria, and Charles was to assume the 
title of emperor of America. At the same time 16,000 
Spanish troops were sent to assist the French in Denmark, 
Meanwhile Napoleon also carried on intrigues with Don 
Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who was soon after 
discovered in a plot to assassinate his father. Though 
pardoned, Ferdinand continued to do all that he could to 
arouse ill feeling again-st the court ; and in 1808 Charles 
was so alarmed by disturbances in Madrid, that he abdicated 
in his favour. He declared almost immediately that the 
act whs not voluntary; but the matter was decided by a 
meeting with Napoleon at Bayonne. Urged by Godoy, 
who was moved by his fear of Ferdinand, and also by the 
queen, Charles surrendered the crown to Napoleon, who 
gave him a pension of 6,000,000 francs with the castle and 
grounds of Chambord ; and from that time he lived in 
retirement with his wife and the favourite, refusing to 
return to the throne, even when he might have done so 
with safety on account of the great unpopularity of his son. 
He died at Eome, soon after the decease of his wife, in 
1819. 

CHAKLES IX. (1550-lGll), king of Sweden, was the 
fourth son of Gustavus Vasa. His nephew, Sigismund, 
Icing of Poland, who inherited the crown in 1592, being a 
Koman Catholic, Charles was appointed to direct the govern- 
ment, till Sigismund signed a decree establishing Luther- 
anism as the religion of Sweden. There was also a general 
feeling against the occupation of the throne of Sweden by a 
Polish king, and, after several fruitless attempts at accom- 
modation, Sigismund was deposed and Charles elected king 
in 1604. He carried on a vigorous war with Poland, Eussia, 
and Denmark with varying success ; and at the ago of 
sixty he challenged (though without result) Christian IV., 
the king of the last-named country, to single combat. 
Many of his domestic measures were very beneficial. He 
founded the university of Gothenburg, and otherwise 
furthered the spread of education ; and he drew up a now 
code of laws. He left a rhymed chronicle, and a number 
of letters addressed to Henry IV. of France and others, 
on the subject of the war with Poland, which were printed 
in German at Amsterdam in 1608. He died in 1611. 

CHAKLES GUSTAVUS X. (1622-1660), king of 
Sweden, was the son of John Casimir, Elector Palatine of 
the Ehine, and of Catherine, daughter of Charles IX. of 
Sweden. He studied at Upsala, and travelled in France 
and Germany, took part in the Thirty Years' "VVar, and 
fought at Leijisic and elsewhere. On his return to Sweden 
he sought the hand of his eccentric cousin. Queen Christina, 
whom he professed to love sincerely. He was rejected; 
but in 1654 she voluntarily abdicated the throne, and 
was succeeded by him. He had now an opportunity of 
gratifying his passion for war. In 1655 he overran Poland, 
on the pretext that the king had protested against his 
accession and desired to supplant him. The kingdom of 
Poland, and after that the dukedom of Prassia, were com- 
pelled to swear allegiance to him, and Charles next seized 
the continental territory of Denmark. He jiroposed to 
Holland and England a plan for dividing Denmark among 
the three nations, but Cromwell scornfully refused to share 
in the robbery. Charles was still fighting against Denmark 
when he died at Gothenburg*(] 660) in his o8th year. 
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CHARLES XI. (1655-1697), king of Sweden, was five 
years old at tlie death of his father, Charles X., and was 
left under the regency of his mother and of a council. 
Brought up without care, he arrived at manhood unable 
even to read. In 1672 he assumed the government, and, 
under the influence of France, was speedily engaged in the 
invasion of the electorate of Brandenburg. The elector 
was assisted by Denmark and Holland ; and Charles’s army 
at first met with serious reverses ; but afterwards, taking 
the command in person, he won several battles, including 
those of Lund and Landskrona ; and in 1679 peace was 
signed. Charles now devoted his energy to establish 
the absolute independence of the kingly authority. ' He 
diminished the number of senators, and made them mere 
royal councillors ; he reunited to the Crown all the lands 
which had been divorced from it since 1609; and in 
December 1 682 the States were induced to declare that the 
king was responsible for the use of his authority to none 
but God, that he was not bound by forms of government, 
and that he need only seek the consent of the senate at his 
own pleasure. The power thus gained was creditably' used 
for purposes of government. Charles paid the public 
debts, published anuiral accounts of the finances, travelled 
through the country that he might be personally acquainted 
with the needs and circumstances of the people, defended 
them from the tyranny of the nobles, established a strong 
and just legal administration, and commenced the drawing 
up of a general code. He also added largely to the 
territory of the kingdom. Under his reign no religion was 
tolerated but Lutheranism; and the king often showed 
himself stern and rough. He died at Stockholm in 1697. 

CHARLES XII., king of Sweden, was born at Stockholm 
on June 27, 1682. He received an excellent educatioir, 
and was able to speak German, French, and Latin flueirtly'. 
In the spring of 1697 his father, Charles XL, died, and 
the prince, then only in his fifteenth year, was declared of 
age by the States-General and invested with the royal 
authority. As might have been expected, the boy-king 
showed himself but little disposed for state affairs. His 
time was divided between study and amusement ; now he 
was poring over the exploits of Alexander in the pages of 
Quintus Cvu’tius, now spending whole hours in gymnastic 
exercises, or joining a hunting party in the pursuit of the 
bear ; and thus he was rapidly developing the iron strength 
of constitution which he displayed in his subsequent 
campaigns. At this juncture Frederick IV., king of 
Denmark, conceived the idea of wresting the crowu from 
the young king, and adding Sweden to his possessions in 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and Augustus II., king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, and the czar, Peter the 
Great, agreed to second his enterprise by' seizing the con- 
tinental provinces of Sweden, The Danes struck the first 
blow by invading the territories of Holstein Gottorp, and 
the duke, who had married the sister of Charles, fled to 
Stockholm and begged for assistance to recover his states. 
Charles proposed immediate operations against Denmark, 
confident in his osvn prowess and in promises of substantial 
aid received from the court of St James’s, for William qf 
Orange saw in Sweden a valuable ally for his Continental 
policy', and was resolved not to allow the balance of power 
in the north to be destroyed by the triple alliance. Sir, 
George Rooke, with an Anglo-Dutch squadron, formed a 
junction with the Swedish fleet, and at the head of fifty-four 
sail of the line swept the Baltic, drove the Danish fleet into 
Copenhagen, and bombarded the city, doing, however, 
little damage. Meanwhile Charles had landed in Zealand 
with a Swedish army, leading his troops to the shore in 
person, and wwUug through the water up to his chin in his 
eagerness to lanaX, The Danes, inferior in numbers, retired 
before him, and Fljederick seeing his capital threatened 


with a siege by land and sea, abandoned the triple alliance 
and sued for peace, leaving Charles free to turn his arms 
against Russia and Poland. 

From this campaign we may date Charles’s assumption: 
of those Spartan manners which distinguished him for the 
rest of his life. He gave up the use of wine ; at nifrlit ho- 
slept upon his cloak spread upon the floor of his room or 
on the ground in the open air. His dress was of Ike 
pflainest, his whole wardrobe consisting of a suit of blue 
cloth with copper buttons. He seemed to care for no. 
pleasure or amusement; he had an amount of endurance 
which defied fatigue, and he was alike insensible to the- 
heat of summer and the alirrost arctic cold of a northern 
winter. Hardy', bmve to the extent of recklessness, capable- 
of inspiring in his followers personal devotion to himself, 
and with all that astute and sagacious in council, he was 
the very model of a soldier king. Yet in the end Sweden 
reaped no advantage even from his victories. He had left 
Stockholm to defend the country from a pressing danger, 
but once he had tasted the pleasures of military success, 
he allowed himself to be allured onward to a- career of 
conquest, and he never saw his capital again. 

'When Frederick sued for peace, Peter the Great was 
threatening Harva and the Swedish province of Livonia, 
on the Gulf of Finland, while Augustus II., elector of 
Saxony' and king of Poland, was besieging Riga, then a 
Swedish town. Charles disembarked in Livonia with 

20.000 men. The Russian army, said to have been 50,000' 
strong, lay before Harva in an entrenched camp. With 

10.000 of the splendidly disciplined infantry of Sweden,. 
Charles attacked them there on November 30, 1700. Im 
a quarter of an hoirr the camp was stormed, and the- 
Russian army', which must have been largely composed of 
raw' troops, was completely routed and dispersed. Turning 
southw'ard, Charles marched against the Saxons and Poles, 
defeated them on the banks of the Dwina, and raised the 
siege of Riga. He might now have dictated a peace which 
would have given Sweden an undisputed pre-eminence in 
Northern Europe. But his ambition was aroused; Augustus 
w'as by no means a popular king, and while continuing 
the war against him, Charles intrigued with the party 
adverse to him in Poland. The Saxon army' of Augustus- 
was defeated in the battle of Clissow (1703), and Polaudi 
W'as occupied by' the victorious Swedes. Radziejowski, 
the cardinal primate, declared the throne vacant, and 
under the influence of Charles, the diet conferred the 
crow'n upon his friend Stanislas Leszczyuski, the young, 
palatine of Posnania. But even now' Charles w'ould not 
sheath the sw'ord. He carried the war into Saxony, over- 
ran the hereditary states of Augustus, and in 1706 dic- 
tated to him the peace of Altranstadt, by which Augustus, 
resigned all claim to the throne of Poland, and further- 
agreed to give up to the conqueror John Reginald Patkul, 
the ambassador of the czar at Dresden. Patkul was by 
birth a Livonian, and therefore a subject of Sw'eden, but 
he had transferred his allegiance to Russia, and it was said 
that he was the real author of the league between Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark. It w'qs vei'y doubtful if he could 
have been adjudged guilty of treason, and in any case Ins- 
position ns ambassador ought to have protected him ; but 
Charles thought only of vengeance, and after the form of 
a trial had been gone through, Patkul w’as condemned to 
be broken on the w'heel, and the cruel sentence was executed, 
the king refusing to mitigate it in the least degree, ah'; 
Avhole affair has left an indelible blot upon his memory, 
and it show's how much of vindictive passion was con- 
cealed under a perfectly impassive exterior. Even ha ^ 
Charles been w'illing now' to bring the war to a close, t lu 
execution of his ambassador w'ould not have allowed t le- 
czar to accept a peace. Tw'ice he invaded Poland, but eac 
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time be liad to retire before tbe Swedes. By tbe autumn 
of 1707 Cbarle.9 bad collected 43,000 men in Saxony; a 
reserve of 20,000 under General Levenbaupt was in Poland, 
aiid a third army, 15,000 strong, was upon tbe frontier of 
Finland, In tbe following January, in tbe midst of tbe 
ice and snow, be suddenly broke up bis camp, marched 
against tbe llussians, surprised and almost captured the 
czar at Grodno, and then continued bis advance, driving the 
llussians before him, and defeating them in numerous 
encounters. He bad forced tbe Eeresina and won a battle 
near Smolensko, and tbe way to iiloscow lay almost open 
before him, when, to tbe surprise of bis army, he turned 
southward to tbe district, of tbe Ukraine, The fact was 
that be bad a secret treaty of alliance with tbe betmann of 
tbe Cossacks of the Ukraine, JIazeppa, whose romantic 
story has been made so famous by tbe verse of Byron. 
Tbe betmann bad promised to join tbe Swedes ■with 
30,000 Cossacks and abundant .supplies. But when, after 
a difficult march, Charles reached tbe Ukraine, be found 
that tbe Eussians bad discovered and frustrated ilazcppa’s 
■design, and tbe betmann brought him only a handful of 
follow'ers. Nor was this bis only disappointment, A 
reinforcement of 15,000 men under Levenbaupt w'as inter- 
cepted and cut to j'ieces by tbe czar, and after wasting tbe 
summer in a desultory warfare, tbe Swedes found them- 
selves overtaken by tbe severe winter of 1708-1709 in tbe 
midst .of an enemy’s country. Still Charles would not 
abandon tbe idea of reaching ^loscow. Though bis arm}’ 
was reduced by cold and privations to 23,000 men, be 
maintained himself till spring, and then besieged tbe 
fortress of Pultowa. Tbe place held out until July, when 
tbe czar approached at tbe bead of a large army. On tbe 
7tb Charles was w’ounded in reconnoitring tbe enemy. In 
tbe famous battle which took place next day be bad to be 
carried in a litter amongst his staff, Tbe battle ended in tbe 
complete defeat of the Swedes. Charles, leaving most of his 
officers prisoners in tbe bands of tbe enemy, fled with a few 
attendants across tbeBug into tbcTurkish territories, and rvas 
hospitably received by the Turks at Bender on the Dniester. 

Charles resided three years in Turkey, during alt which 
time bis expenses, and those of bis numerous household, 
were paid by tbe Turkish Government, in accordance with 
a very liberal interpretation of the Eastern law of hospi- 
tality. From the day of his arrival at Bender his constant 
aim was to involve Kussia and Turlcey in war. He .succeeded 
in 2 n'oducing an outbreak of hostilities ; tbe Turks out- 
manoeuvred and surrounded Peter and bis army on the 
banks of tbe Prutb, and the czar would have been either 
killed or taken bad not his wife Catherine, by her energy 
and courage, obtained an armistice for him on favourable 
terms from tbe grand vizier. Eemoving bis residence to 
Vranitza, where bis followers formed a little camp around 
tbe strongly-built bouse in which he lived, Charles con- 
tinued bis intrigues to produce another war with Eussia, 
and though once on tbe point of success, be evensHally 
failed, and the counter-intrigues of tbe czar began to pro- 
duce an effect at Constantinople. At this time Charles 
■occupied a very humiliating position, short of money, afraid 
to leave Turkey for fear of falling into an enemy’s bands, 
•dreading at any moment to be betrayed by tbe Turk.s, and 
know’ing that all bis conquests bad been usele.ss, and that 
“the Swedish provinces were being invaded by Danes, 
Saxons, Poles, and Eussians, Tbe Porte displayed a .singu- 
lar amount of patience in treating with him, but at length 
it became evident that so long as Charles felt himself safe 
among bis Polish and Swedish guards at Vranitza he would 
not leave Turkey. A fetva of tbe Sheikb-ul-Islam declared 
that the rights of hospitality would not now be violated by 
bis forcible removal, and Ismael Pacha, the governor of the 
district, received orders to seize him dead or alive. 
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Charles having persistently refused to come to terms, 
Ismael, with several thousand janissaries and 'i’artars, sur- 
prised the little camp and took bis 300 guards prisoners ; 
he then attacked the bouse held by Charles and forty of 
bis suite. Tbe king defended himself desperately; tbe 
bouse was set on fire over bis bead, and be was retiring, 
driven out by tbe flames, when bis spurs became entangled, 
and be fell and was secured and disarmed by tbe jani.ssaries. 
His eyebrows were singed and bis clothes torn and stained 
with blood. For a while be was kept in honourable 
imprisonment, then be was allowed to reside with a few 
attendants at Deniotica, where be still spoke of departing 
escorted by a Turkish army, and feigned illness in order 
to gain time for negotiations, which in tbe end led to 
nothing. Tbe king of Pru.ssia was desirous of forming a 
league with him against tbe czar, and would have secured 
for him an honourable return to bis states, tbe one con- 
dition being that Stanislas should abdicate and Augustus 
IT. be recognized as king of Poland. St.anislas was quite 
willing to abandon his doubtful claim to tbe throne, but 
Charles with characteristic obstinacy refused to listen to 
the proposal. “ If,” be said, “ iny friend Stanislas will 
not be king, I can find some one else to take bis place.” 
At length he saw that there was no chance of the Porte 
granting bis demands, and sending bis respectful adieux 
to Constantinople, be set out suddenly with only two 
attendants, and travelling unceasingly, riding by day and 
sleeping in a cari-iage or cart at night, be passed through 
tbe Austrian territories, Bavaria, ‘West 2 )balia, and Mecklen- 
burg, and thus avoiding tbe districts held by bis enemies, 
reached bis own town of Stralsund, in Swedish Pomerania, 
late at night, on November 21, 1714, after a journey of 
sixteen days. He announced himself as a Swedish officer 
charged with important despatches from Bender. The 
governor received him at once in his bedroom, and asking 
for news of tbe king, recognized Charles by the sound of 
his voice when he replied, and the tidings of his arrival 
soon spread through the city, which was illuminated for 
the rest of the night. The return of Charles only drew 
more closely the alliance between the powers which had 
been plotting in his absence the dismemberment of 
Sweden. Stralsund was besieged by a combined army of 
Saxons, Danes, Prussians, and Eussians. Charles made a 
2 )rotracted defence, but on December 23, 1715, the 2 >luce 
was forced to capitulate, the king embarking immediately 
before the surrender, and taking up his residence at Lund 
in Scania. 

Arrived in Sweden, he took measures to protect the 
coasts of the kingdom against a descent of his enemies, 
and with a small army invaded Norway in iMarch 171G ; 
he overran a large 2 'art of the country, but was forced to 
retire for want of supplies. About this time the Baron 
von Gortz, a German officer, who had during his stay in 
Turkey become his principal ad-viser, proposed to him a 
complete change of policy, and Charles immediately 
accepted the scheme which Gortz had elaborated, and of 
which he had already executed some of the preliminaries. 
He proposed that Charles should make 2 i 6 uce with the 
czar, cede to him the Baltic provinces of Sweden, and gain 
his alliance. The allies were to replace Stani.slas on the 
throne of Poland and restore the duke of Holstein to his 
states which had been seized by Denmark. Charles w£ls 
to invade and conquer Norway, and then land a small 
army in Scotland, and with the help of the Jacobite.s, 
restore the house of Stuart in England, Cardinal Alberoni, 
then all-powerful in Spain, promising to assist in the 
accomplishment of this part of the project. The other 
allies had lately been showing a marked jealousy of the 
"rowin'^ power of the czar, and it was no difficult matter 
for Giirtz to detach him from the alliance and negotiate a 
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peace on the part of Sweden. Tin's first step beiii" 
snccessfiiU}’ accomplished, Charles biust into Norway, 
speedily occupied several provinces, and iu the early 
winter of 1718 besieged Fredrikshall, a strong fortress, 
which was regarded as the key of Norway, On Sunday, 
November oO, accompanied by his staff, and by Siguier 
and Maigret, two French officers in his service, he %'isited 
the trenches in the afternoon. Arrived in the foremost 
trench he found fault with the progress of the work, sent 
for some tnore sappers, and leaning on the gtrbions iu front 
of the trench, himself directed their operations. Night 
came on mpidly, but still he remained there exposed to the 
shot of the fortress, for the Danes threw up light-balls, 
and kept up a continual fire from their batteries. His 
officers iu vain endeavoured to persuade him to retire 
from his dangerous post, he obstinately refused even to 
shelter himself behind the gabions, though several of those 
aroirad him had been struck, aud about nine o’clock, 
when the moon had risen and shining on the snow made 
the night almost as bright as day, a we'd-aimed shot struck 
him on the temple, his head fell forward, his hand instinc- 
tively grasped his sword hilt, and his officers running up 
found him leaning over the gabions dead. A musket 
ball had passed through his head, destroying his left 03-0 
aud driving the right out of its orbit. The shot put an euvl 
at once to the invasion of Nonva}', the projects of Gort::, 
and the power of Sweden iu the north of Europe. 

Before the end of the following v'car it began to be 
whispered that the shot which killed Charles came not 
from the ramparts of Fredrikshall, but from the Swedish 
trenches. The two French officers were in turn pointed 
out as the probable ass.issius, and Siguier in the ravings of 
fever actuall 3 ' charged himself with the murder. On his 
recovery he denied it, but his involuntary self-accusation 
was generally believed iu preference to his deui.aL Others 
laid the alleged crime upon the Swedish generals Cronstadt 
and Stieruross, aud it was said that the 3 ‘ had been bribed 
to break up the project of Gdrtz by a successful pistol-shot 
before Fredrikshall. Iu 174(1 the tomb of Charles XII. 
was opened and the remains were examiued iu order to see 
if iu this way the question coidd bo settled. The oilicials 
charged with the examination seem to have known veiy 
little about surger 3 '. They at first suggested that the hole 
through the skull was made b}’ a dagger ; then appurentl 3 ' 
misled b}' their ignorance of the well-known fact that the 
wound at the point of exit is almost iuvariabh- larger than 
that at the point where the bullet enters, the 3 ' alleged that 
the ball had struck the right side of the king's head, which 
was turned awaj- from the fortress. This naturally con- 
firmed the belief that he had been iissassinated, although a 
great mass of concurrent testimou}* tended to exculpate 
every one who had been charged with the crime. To 
solve the m 3 ’ster 3 ' of his death, the bod 3 ’ was again ex- 
humed b 3 ' Charles XV,, so recently as 1859, when a care- 
ful examination of the skull by tlu'ee eminent medical 
professors led to the conclusion that the fat.al shot had 
been fired from a distance on the king’s left, aud from a 
higher level than that on which ho stood. Thus it was 
fiuaUj' proved that Charles fell, not bj’ the hand of a 
traitor, but from his recklessly exposing himself to the 
fire of the fortress. 

The character of Charles w-as a strange mixture of good 
aud evil. In him ;rbnost eveiything was vitiated by a kind 
of exaggeration. Thus his courage at times degenerated 
into rashness, his determination into mere obstinac}’. 
V'^hile we praise his temperate aud simple habits, we cannot 
be sure that, in despising the ostentation and luxurr- of 
his brother kings, ho was not actuated by a subtle vanity 
that made him more proud of the blue coat with copper 
buttons than another would have been of a - richlr* 
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embroidered uniform. His victories and conquests a.'c ejp 
the more wouderful when we consider how young he 
at the time of his greatest achievements. He was only 
eighteen when he extorted a peace u-om Frederick of 
Denmark and defeated the Russians at X'arva, and he w.uv 
onh' tweut 3 '-one when the victor}* of Clissow made hiiu 
master of the destinies of Poland. War had not in thos-. 
dat's the lightning rapiditr* of modern times, or Charkcs 
might have more than rivalled the victories of the lint 
Napoleon. But he was real!}' little more than a soldier -. 
as a statesman he must be placed below the second nuik” 
aud the onl}' result of his reigu was the weakenin'^ and 
impoverishment of his kingdom. He found Sweden one- 
of the first powens of Europe, he left her fallen to a 
secoudar}* place, and she has never recovered her former 
position. 

See the Listorie.s written bv Lis cliaplaiii Xurliorg aiui In- .Vidcr- 
fieW, one of his ollicors. Ahilt-iire’s well-known lueniuir is' iisvftil 
but cout.iius several iiiacmiraeies. There are also ver}* fall lie-. 
graphies (w Frvwcll and l.iindbl.id. Among contemjwra'rj- publica- 
lions there is a curious aeeount of his wars “ Iw a Scots geniki«.!a 
in the Swedish service," the first e<iition of whieh appcmii in. 
London, in 1715, before the death of Charles, the secouil in 171 $, 
The ivA .author was D.inicl Defoe. {.t. H. s.} 

CHARLES XIIT. (1748-1818), king of Sweden, was the- 
: second sou of Ailolplius Frederick aud of Louisa Ulrira, 
sister of Frederick the Great. He was educated for the 
otlice of high-admiral, and commanded with credit agu'ust 
the Russians. On the accession of his brotlier Gustaviis 
HI., in support of whom he exerted ail his iniluence, ha 
i wa.s appointed governor of Stockholm and cre.ated duke 
of Sudormauia; aud ho became regent when Guscavus 
Wits assiissinated in 1792. In 1790 Gustavus IV. catiia to 
his majorit}*, and Charles retired from political life. Bur. 
! when Sweden was thre.atened by the arms of Napoleou, 
j Gustavus directed his forces with an incapacity so reniark- 
I able that the people refused an}* longer to bear his goveni- 
‘ meut. In ilarch 1809 he was obliged to abdicate; aud 
• in iliU' the crown w;ts oilered to Charles. A year after, 

I Prince Christian, the heir appointed b}* the States, haviug 
: died, Charles, yielding- to the wish of the nation, nomi- 
nated Charles Bernadotto prince rotxtl, and gave tho- 
governmeut into lus hands, though still retaining the tide 
and some of the dignit}* of Icing. After occupying th'is- 
positioii for eight years, Charles died iu Februar}* ISIS. 

CHARLES .XIV., king of Sweden. See BKr.x.\Pom:. 

CHARLES XV. (1825J-1872), king of Sweden aml- 
Norwa}', succeeded to the throne iu 1859, on the death of 
his father, Oscar I., son of Charles XIV. His rule was 
popular aud liberal. The most important event in his reigir 
was the change which was effected in 18(30 iu the consti- 
tution of the Storthing, or parliament, which, from that time- 
has consisted not of four but of two chambers — the first 
being elected b}* the provincial representatives, the secoua' 
b}' the people. In character Charles was geiierons and 
kiudl}*, ami his dispositrou is shown iu his refusal to 
sanction capital punishment. He possessed considerable 
taste for literature and art, and published a volmue of 
poems, which were tiunslatcd into German by A. 
Winderfeld (Berlin, 1800). In 1850 be married Louisa, 
daughter of the king of the N'etherlauds, b}* whom he had' 
one daughter, Louisa, who became the wife of Prince- 
Frederick of Deuuurxk. His relations with Demnark were- 
of the most intimate kind, owing to his personal friendslup 
with the king; but during the struggle of that counfiv 
against the aggressions of Prussia ha was obliged to 
remain neutral, since neither Sweden nor Norrar}* woiuor 
take up arms. Charles died. Sept-ember IS, 1872. 

CH^VRLES, count of Anjou aud Provence, king ut 
Naples and Sicih*, born between the years 1220 anu- 
1220. was the ninth son of Louis VIII. of Fiwucea 
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He married Beatrice^ heiress of Provence, after scattering 
his rivals by the aid of an army furnished by his brother, 
Louis IX. Soon after he accompanied the king on a 
crusade, during which he fought with bravery, but achieved 
no permanent success, and he was at last taken prisoner 
with his brother. During his absence most of the towns of 
Provence formed themselves into republics; but on his 
return they were quickly subdued, and, among others, 
Marseilles lost the independence she had before enjoyed. 
Charles’s power was now very, considerable; but his 
ambition was far from being satisfied. He therefore un- 
scrupulously lent his arms to Margaret of Flanders, who 
oft'ered him the province of Hainault in return for his 
assistance in setting aside her husband’s cliildren by a 
former wife in favour of her own ; but this scheme was 
crushed by Louis, who caused him to give up Hainault for a 
sum of money. Charles had now, besides, conceived a 
loftier ambition. He had been requested to assume 
the crown of the two Sicilies by Pope Urban IV., who 
desired to overthrow the bastard Manfred, the Ghibelline 
king ; and in 1265 he was crowned at Koine. A crusade 
was preached against ilanfrcd, who was defeated and slain. 
The legitimate heir, Conradin, was also routed (1268), and 
being betrayed, svas meanly tried and executed ; a similar 
fate befell a large number of Italian nobles ; many fiefs 
were confiscated to reward the French followers of the new 
king ; and the rule of the Proven9al3 was often arbitrary 
and brutal. Charles’s ambition continued to widen. He 
now designed to make himself the head of the Eastern 
empire. With this end in view, he again accompanied his 
brother on a crusade ; but the accomplishment of his 
ultimate design was prevented by a terrible storm, and by 
the outbreak of the plague. Ho also incurred the enmity 
of the Pope, Nicholas III., by haughtily refusing to accept 
the hand of his niece for his own grandson, Nicholas 
joined the Ohibellines, and took from Charles, who offered 
no resistance, his titles of senator of Rome and vicar-general 
of Italy. But in 1280 Nicholas died, and Charles, by 
means of many intrigues, and after imprisoning two of the 
cardinals, effected the election of a Frenchman, Martin IV. 
In return, he was made senator of Rome, and his rival, the 
Emperor lilichael Palmologus, was excommunicated. An- 
other expedition was already fitted out against the East, 
when news was brought of the rebellion known as the 
Sicilian Vespers. Aroused by the rough rule of the French, 
the people wore also stirred by the burning exhortations of 
John of Procida, a Calabrian doctor, formerly friend of 
Frederick and of Manfred, who had been travelling in 
disguise through Italy, Gree^, and Spain, seeking assistance 
• against the usurpation of Charles., On Easter Monday, 
1282, he collected a large assembly of the Sicilian nobles 
at Palermo. An opportune pretext for a rising soon 
occurred. ’Ihe viceroy had forbidden the bearing of arras ; 
and, on the pretext that weapons were concealed under her 
dress, a Frenchman insulted a girl of noble family on her 
very passage to the church where she was about to bo 
married. He was killed on the spot, and every Frenchman 
in the city soon shared his fate. Some of the other Sicilian 
towns followed this example ; others expelled the French 
more mildly. Charles at once directed his fleet against 
Messina. He refused all offers of capitulation, and Messina 
held out till aid was brought it by Don Pedro of Aragon, 
and Charles’s fleet was burned by the famous sailor, Roger 
do Loria. Charles, despairing, of other means of success, 
now challenged Pedro to single combat. Pedro accepted 
the challenge, but Charles alone entered the lists. It is 
said that the former was dissatisfied with the arrangements, 
though others regard his acceptance as a mere ruse. Soon 
after Charles’s son Avas defeated and taken prisoner, and in 
1285 Charles himself fell ill. and died at Foggia. 
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CHARLES II. (1332-1387), king of Navarre and count 
of Evreux, was a grandson of Louis Hutin, and possessed a 
title to the French throne inferior to that of John II. only 
on account of the Salic law, and superior to that of Edivard 
HI. of England. Handsome, clever, eloquent, and bold, 
he yet thoroughly deserved the title of “the Bad” with 
which he mounted the throne in 1349, at the age of six- 
teen. ^ Phe commencement of his notorious career was the 
assassination of Le Cerda, the favourite of John, Avho had 
been appointed to the duchy of Angoulume, which the king 
had bought from Charles’s mother, but of which the price 
was not yet paid. _ For this deed,— which Charles openly 
avowed, declaring it to be a punishment richly deserved, — 
John was at first unable to retaliate, being indeed obliged to- 
make good his debts ; but not long after (1356) Charles was 
seized and thrown into prison. During the king’s exile in 
England, Charles,_aided by the States-Goneral, obtained his 
release, and by his eloquence and the suavity of his man- 
ners gained the hearts of the Parisians, who made him 
their captain-general. Suspecting him, however, of too 
great favour for the aristocracy, they deprived him of the 
office ; but he maintained his alliance with Stejihen 
Marcel, and, at the head of companies of banditti he con- 
tinued to lay waste the country till 1360, when he made 
peace with the king. This peace was not final, for Charles 
V. wa^ resolved to crush him. Ho was accused of various 
unscrupulous plots, and extravagant stories ivere circulated 
against him, as, for example, that the king’s weakness was 
due to poison administered by his contrivance. On the 
charge of being concerned in these intrigues, two of his 
ministers were executed, and his two sons were seized as 
hostages. The duke of Anjou was persuaded to attack 
Montpellier, the king of Castile to invade Navarre, and 
Duguesclin was sent to seize his fiefs in Normandy, and 
Charles was obliged to yield twenty places as security before 
he regained his territory. According to the popular story, 
he expired by a divine judgment, through tlie burning of 
the clothes steeped in sulphur and spirits in which he had 
been wrapped as a cure for a loathsome disease caused 
by his debauchery; but the bishop who attended him 
affirms that he died placidly and in the odour of sanctity 
(1387). See Secousse, Ilistoire de Charles le Mauvais. 

CHARLES IV, (1421-1461), king of Navarre, was 
the son of John of Aragon, and of Blanche, daughter and 
heiress of Charles III., king of Navarre. On her death the 
throne belonged to Charles, but his father retained it, aud 
took as second wife the ambitious and unscrupulous Jeanne 
of Castile. Charles did not press his claim, but devoted 
himself to literature, until his step-mother roused him by 
repeated indignities. He succeeded in having himself 
crowned, but soon after was defeated and imprisoned 
(1652). Next year he was released ; the struggle recom- 
menced, and he gained possession of a considerable part 
of Navarre. He was reconciled to his father, and recog- 
nized as king of Barcelona; but Jeanne caused him to be 
arrested aud poisoned. He was a man of gentle disposition, 
and of considerable learning. He left a Spanish transla- 
tion of the Ethics of Aristotle, a chronicle of the kings of 
Navarre, and several poems. 

CHARLES, or Ch,uiles Louis (1771-1847), archduke 
of Austria, was the third son of the Emperor Leopold II. 
Ho commenced active service against the French at the 
age of twenty-two, and so distinguished himself that at 
twenty-five he ivas intrusted Avith the supremo command 
of the army of the Rhine. He defeated Jourdan at 
Teiningen, Amberg, and Wiirzburg, and Moreau at 
Rastadt ; and the year after (1797) he Avas honoured 
Avith the command against Napoleon in Italy. In a month, 
hoAvever, peace was concluded ; but the Avar soon re- 
1 commenced, and in 1799 Charles defeated Jourdan once- 
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more in Swabia, and then checked Massena in Switzerland. 
After this he was forced by ill-health to retire from service. 
He was appointed governor of Bohemia ; but it was 
not long before he had again to oppose his old enemy 
iloreau, with whom he made terms which were afterwmds 
taken as the basis of the peace of LumSville. His popu- 
larity was now such that the Diet of Eatisbon, which met 
in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in his honour, and to 
give him the title of Saviour of his Country ; but Charles 
refused both distinctions. He was for some time president 
of the council of war, but in 1805 he was once more in 
Italy, where he won the victory of Caldiero over Mass6na. 
On his return to Austria he became commandcr-in-chief 
and again president of the aulic council of war. He 
■employed his time in organizing tlie army and establish- 
ing a strong reserve force, till in 1809 he took the field 
against the French army commanded by Hapoleon in 
person. He carried on the conflict for five days, and 
fought with great gallantry ; but at last, being wounded 
and overpowered, he retreated in good order. At the end 
of the campaign he gave up all his military offices, and 
spent the rest of his life in retirement, with the e.xception 
of a short time, when on the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
he became governor of Mayence, He published 
der Strategie (1814), and Geschichte des Feldzugs von 1799 
ill Deutschland und der 6'chiceiz (1819). 

CHAELES, the Bold (1433-1477), duke of Bur- 
gundy, born in 1433, was the sou of Philip the Good of 
Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal. Eemarkable both for 
his personal qualities and also for his position as thh 
leader of the last great struggle of the feudal lords against 
royalty in France, and as the life-long enemy of crafty 
Louis XL, Charles was the last great figure of the Middle 
Ages, His physical strength and energy were e.xtraor- 
dinary. He was full of the most lofty ambition, and 
capable of the most obstinate determination. He never 
forgot an injury. His passion was terrible and frequent. 
His boldness amounted to the rashness of fury. He was 
careless of lu.xuiy’, though, in imitation of the ancient con- 
cjuerors about whom he loved to read, he delighted to 
surround himself with magnificent display; and he pre- 
sented an example of conjugal fidelity most remarkable in 
the society in which he lived. 

As Charles rose to manhood, he found his father under 
the -control of the Croys, whose usurpation of what he 
regarded as his own rightful function he deeply resented ; 
and he allowed himself to be banished rather than take 
one of the family into his household. Soon after — he 
was at this time count of Charolais — he joined the duke of 
Brittany in -forming a great confederation of the French 
nobles against King Louis. The confederates, calling 
themselves the League of the Public Weal, declared that 
their object was to get rid of bad ministers, to abolish 
taxes, and relieve the people from oppression. They 
maintained good discipline, paid for all they consumed, 
and consequently were opposed neither by the townsmen 
nor by the countrj'-folk, while the gentry with their 
dependants flocked to their standard. In 1405 Charles 
met the royal aimy in the battle of Montlhdry, which was 
decided by the retreat of the latter during the following 
night. Paris was besieged ; and Louis was forced to 
surrender Nor.mandy to the duke of Beriy, the towns on the 
Somme and the counties of Boulogne and Guienne to the 
count of Charola’s, and other /territory to other of the 
nobles. Charles’s ne.xt exploit was the conquest of Li^ge, 
which, hitherto ruled democratically under the constitu- 
tional control of its bishop, was now struggling against the 
encroachments of Burgundy. The town of Dinant alone 
he excepted from the peace which he granted to the rest of 
the principality ; aud a year later he returned to take ven- _ 


geance upon it. Its crime was that some of its apprentice.? 
had insulted himself and his mother by burning him in 
effigy as a bastard, and its punishment was an e-yfravat'ant 
revenge. It was burned to the ground; of its men 
numbers were butchered, and the rest remained the 
unfortunate prisoners of the rude soldiery. The women 
were spared to be e.xposed to the extremes of cold and 
hunger, but were saved from worse treatment by the stern 
regard for female honour, which was Charles’s most admir- 
able characteristic. 

At the ago of thirty-four (14G7) Charles became duke 
of Burgundy. Immense changes were at once effected, 
lie permitted none of the gay festivity and wasteful pro- 
fusion which had been common in his father’s time, but 
the court was directed with a stately and splendid cere- 
mony, in which the dulce took his full share. -Everytliiurr 
was arranged, though liberally, yet with strict order and 
economy ; the state of the finances was carefully e.xamined, 
and the amount in the treasury was largely increased by 
unusual demands from the Estate.?. Every petitioner, how- 
ever humble, was heard ; the duke shirked no details of 
business, was present at every council, and sharply rebuked 
or punished with a fine any absence or inattention on the 
part of the courtiers. A strict .system of administering 
jiLstice was instituted, and the law was carried out 
impartially even in the case of the most popular of the 
nobles. 

Soon after his acce.ssion Charles increased hLs political 
influence by' taking as his second w'ife Margaret the sister of 
Edward IV. ofEnglantL It was not long before he required 
all his power; for soon Louis again took possession of 
Normandy, and contrived to detach the duke of Brittany 
from his alliance with Burgundy. But Charles at once 
made ready for war, and the king in alarm took the daring 
step of requesting a meeting, and placing himself in the 
duke’s hands at Peronne. Unfortunately for Louis, he 
had been for some time inciting the people of Lidge to 
rebellion, and they' chose this moment for an outbreak, 
Charles was mad with indignation, and with great difficulty 
restrained himself from talcing vengeance upon the person 
of the Iring. After three days of irrepressible passion his 
wrath was so far spent that he contented himself with 
requiring Louis to undergo the ignominy' of witnessing the 
punishment of the revolt which he had himself in.?figated, 
and with extracting from him a treaty', which, among other 
most important concc.-rsions, confirmed to the duke the 
jiossessiou of the territory which he then held, sanctioned 
the alliance with England, and took away' the right ol 
appeal from the courts of Flanders to the Parliament of 
Paris. In case of violation of this compact, the Xing 
invoked upon himself the curse of excommunication and 
the lo.ss of the fealty' of Burgundy'; and a letter, signed by 
Louis, was despatched to each of the princes of the blood, 
requiring them in that event to take up arras against 
him. 

Soon after this Liege was burned, like Dinant, and its 
inhabitants nearly' exterminated, the fighting-men being 
mostly' butchered, and the aged, the women, and the 
children e.xposed to the terrible cold ; and the powerful 
city of Ghent, whose mob had forced from the duke 
the abolition of the hated cueillote and certain other 
concessions during his piassage through the city' before his 
coronation, was fain to avert his auger by giving np a ; 
and allow'ing its charter to be annulled. 

Charles had now' reached the height of his power, but is 
greatness was unsubstantial. His subjects were becoming 
much estranged from him. The placid trade-lovmg 
Netherlanders found it hard to bear his arbitraiy an 
haughty pa.ssion. The courtiers became weary pf the s 
ceremonial of the court and the constant toil they 
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obliged to undergo. Cominea (seeing, as he tells us, that 
his master was madly rushing to destruction, but, as we 
C3U perceive, also aii'ected by the promises of 'Louis) went 
over to the court of France, The king was now bold 
enough to reverse his hypocritical iiolicy, and deny the 
validity of the treaty which he had signed under constraint 
at Peronne ; and the towns on the Somme, never loyal to 
Burgundy, were reattached to France, The consequent 
war was, however, carried on by Charles with his usual 
success and his usual e.xtravagauce of severity. 

His ambition and his policy were now changed. He 
cared no longer to make the lords independent of the king, 
but aimed at erecting a kingdom svith himself as indepen- 
dent sovereign. Circumstances enabled him to obtain the 
roversion of Gueldres ; and ha entered into negotiations 
irith the Emperor Frederick, to whose son he agreed to 
marry his daughter on condition that he should himself he 
elected king of the Homans. The emperor proposed 
instead to crown him king of Burgundy. A meeting, 
enlivened by a protracted round of gorgeous jousts and 
feasts, was held at Treves (I-ITS), in order to carry out the 
latter proposal ; but the electors made a protest to 
Frederick, who was not remarkable for decision, and 
persuaded him. to flee secretly by night. 

In 14G9 Sigisrnund, duke of Austria, being in great 
ilnaucial dilBcalty, had sold Alsace to Charles. The 
governor appointed by the latter was Peter von Hagenbach. 
His boldness as a soldier, his rough shrewdness, and his 
capacity for strong government Fad recommended him; 
but horrible .stories were told of his brutality, his licence, 
and his blasphemies. Ho did indeed terrify the country 
into, order, but bis severity at length excited people and 
nobles alike against him, and he was tortured and 
condemned to death by a court of deputies, repre- 
senting the Alsatian towns, with Born, and one or 
two others, Charles did not fail to take signal ven- 
geance, and the country was given up to indiscriminate 
slaughter and deva-station. But he was now surrounded 
by powerful and determined enemies. He had himself 
refused to renew the treaty with Louis, who had on his 
part purchased the alliance of the Swiss. Sigisrnund of 
Austria, now desirous of redeeming Alsace, but having no 
objection to save his money, had been concerned in the 
rebellion of that province, and afterwards openly joined the 
French. But, notwithstanding all this, and in spite of ; 
the prohibitions and threats of the emperor, Charles pre- 
pared for the invasion of Cologne, in support of its bishop- 
ruler, by whose means he e.xpected to bring the city under 
his own control. Ah a preliminary he attacked the strong 
town of Heuss. For eleven months it appeared that j 
nothing could tear him from the siege. The Swiss routed | 
his army, and ravaged Franche-Comtd ; the French army 
laid waste his teiritory and pillaged his towns; the 
emperor opposed him v/ith a large force ; the Pope 
commanded him to desist. At length he came to an 
understanding with the emperor. Neuss was put under a 
papal legate, and the fate of Cologne was left in the hands 
of the Holy Father (June 147.5). 

Immediately after this the English landed at Calais, 
but only to sign a treaty of peace with Louis atPicquigny. 
ITet Charles did not give up heart; and an important 
acquisition was made in the conquest of Lorraiue. Again 
the Swiss took the aggressive, and possessed them- 
selves of the Pays de Vaud, notwithstanding his capture 
of Grandson, Charles was plainly overmatched ; and, in 
1476, he was utterly routed by them at ilorat with 
immense slaughter. vStill with no thought of yielding, be 
devoted himself with all his energy to raise and organize 
a fresh array. In a few months ho was once more ready 
for war. Bend had meanwhile recovered Nancy ; but 
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soon, through the cowardice of the Alsatians, he was 
deserted, and his capital was invested by Charles. E-at 
itend 3 triumph was at hand. The assistance of the Swiss 
was gained, and the Burgundians were attacked by an 
enemy they could not resist. On the 6th of January 
147/ the battle took place. The Bur"u.ndians> were 
scattered, and next day the massive body of Charles the 
Bold was found in a ditch, mutilated by several deadly 
wounds. It was buried at Nancy, but in 1550 his remains 
were removed to Bruges by Charles V. 

See C'omine.?, Mimoires; De Barante, MUioire dcs dues de Bout- 
ijofjiLc; J. Foster Kirk, Vharles Ike Bold. (T. 31. W.) 

CHxIllLES ALBERT (1798—1849), king of Sardinia, 
was the son of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy Cariguano. In 
his youth Charles became attached to the national party 
in Italy, and even formed a connection with the Carbonari. 
Ill 1821 Victor Emmanuel, on his abdication, appointed 
him regent; and he now availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out a liberal policy. He confirmed 
the constitution which had lately been established on the 
model of the new Spanish constitution, and which con- 
sisted of an assembly of one chamber, with a king de- 
prived of the right of veto and of almost all real power. 
The approach of the Austrians, however, and the declaration 
of the new king, Charles Felix, refusing to recognize his 
acts, caused him to flee secretly from Turin after holding the 
regency little more than a week, and he was afterwards 
forbidden to enter the Sardinian court. In 1823 he served 
as .1 volunteer in the French army which invaded Spain in 
order to overthrow its new constitution ; and by tW de- 
.serting his principles he obtained permission to return to 
Turin. He was for a few months, in 1829, viceroy of 
Sardinia; and in 1831 he succeeded Charles Felix on the 
throne. He felt obliged to resort to severe measures in 
order to secure his throne against the secret societies, of 
which the chief at that time was the society of “Young 
Italy,” which had been founded by Mazzini. In 1847 
risings took place in Sicily, Rome, Tuscany, and Naples; 
the Austrians were expelled from Milan, and the people of 
Piedmont gained the re-establishment of the constitution 
which Charles had advocated in his youth. At the same 
time Charles greatly increased the freedom of the press. 
During the next year he marched against the Austrians, 
who had already been broken by defeat, and wbo at once 
retreated. On the last day of April 1848 he won the 
victory of Pastreugo, and in the end of May, that of Goito. 
But two months after he w.as defeated at Custozza by 
Marshal Radetsky, and forced to retire to ililan, where he 
made an armistice with the Austrians, and, contrary to his 
promise, surrendered the city. On the expiration of the 
truce Charles again took up arms. A battle ensued with 
lladetsk}’ at Novara, in which the Piedmontese army was 
rapidly and completely routed, though the king risked his 
life bravely, and some thought even desperately. An 
armistice was again sought, but the terms offered by Austria 
were such that Charles abdicated in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. He died four months later, on 28th July 
1849. Charles did what he could to further commerce and 
to popularize art and science, and appears, notwithstanding 
apparent inconsistencies, to have sincerely desired the good 

of his people. , , , . 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1757-1828), grand-auke of 
Saxe-Weimar, having been early deprived of his father, 
was educated under 'the governorship of Count Goi z, 
and among his' tutors were IVieland, Ilnebel, Seidler, and 
Hermann. At seventeen he commenced his fnendsuip 
;vith Goethe, who afterwards joined Schiller, meland, and 
Herder in forming the company of men of genius^ that dis- 
tinguished his court. Charles assumed the direction of the 
government at the age of eighteen ; and in the next year 
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entered the Prussian army, in which he remained till after 
the defeat at Jena (1806), when he became a member of 
the Ehenish confederacy, and famished aid to the French. 
In 1813, he joined the coalition against Jfapoleon, and took 
the command of an army of Saxons, Hessians, and Eussians. 
He fonght among the Allies in 1815 ; and at the Congress 
of Vienna he received as reward for his services the enlarge- 
ment of his principality, and its erection into a grand- 
dnchy. CTiarles died in 1828, His correspondence with 
Goethe was published in 1863 at Leipsic. 

CHAELF.S EDWAKD, or, in full, ChianLES Edwaed 
Lotus Philip Casiliie (1720-1788), was bom on the 3 1st 
December 1720. He was the elder son of James, known 
as the Pretender and the Chevalier St George. Grandson 
of James LL and nephew of Anne, he was heir of line of 
both these sovereigns ; but the hereditaiy rights of his father 
and himself had been declared null under the Proclamation 
of Eights and other parliamentary enactments which fol- 
lowed and completed the Eevolution of 1688. 

The young prince was educated at Eome, his mother, 
by blood a Sobieski, superintending Ms studies for some 
years. On the whole his ednc-ation was good ; he became 
conversant with the French, Italian, and Latin languages, 
and his religious training was watched with interest by the 
Pope. His fathePs miniature court was frequented by 
English and Scottish noblemen of Jacobite sj-mjiathies, by 
foreign enemies of the house of Hanover, and by bigoted 
.supporters of the Eomish faith ; and the influence of this 
society is distinctly evident upon his after life. In 1731, 
the dnke of Livia, afterwards duke of Berwicl^ who was 
proceeding to join Don Carlos in his straggle for the crown 
of Naples, passed through Eome. He oflered to the 
Pretender to take charge of Ms son, should Charles be 
willing to accompany Mm in his expedition. This offer 
was accepted, and the youth of fourteen, having been 
appointed general of artillery by Don Carlos, shared with 
credit the dangers of the successful siege of Gaeta. 

The handsome and accomplished youth, whose doings 
were eagerly reported by the English ambassador, was now 
introduced by Ms father and the Pope to the highest Italian 
society, wMchhe fascinated by the frankness of his manner 
and the grace and dignity of his bearing. To these, more 
than to any power of Ms mind or befoLsm of his career, are 
to be attributed the successes of his early life. .James 
despatched his son on a tour through the chief Italian 
cities, that his education as a prince and man of the world 
might he co.mpleted. The distinction with which he was 
received on his journey, the royal honours paid to him in 
Venice, and the jealous interference of the English 
ambassador in regard to his reception by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscaaj, show how great was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held by foreign Catholic powers, as weE as 
the watchful policy of England in regard to its fortunes. 

The Pretender himself calculated upon foreign aid in his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; and the 
idea of rebellion unassisted by invasion or by support of 
any kind from abroad was one wMcb it was left for 
Charles Edward to endeavour to realize. Of aU. the 
European nations France was the one on which Jacobite 
hopes mainly rested, and the keen sympathy which Cardinal 
Tenein, who had succeeded Fleuiy as French minister i 
of war, felt for the Pretender resulted in a definite arrange- j 
mens for an invasion of England to be timed simul- j 
taneously with a pre-arranged Scottish rebellion. Charles ■ 
was secretly despatched to Paris. A squadron under | 
Admiral Eoqaefeuille sailed from the coast of France, 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by ifarshal 
Saxe, accompanied by the young prince, set sail for England, 
The sight of the English fleet and a severe storm effected, 
however, a complete disaster without any actual engagement 


having taken place. The loss in ships of the line, in 
transports, and in lives was a crushing" blow to the hopes 
of Charles, v.-ho remained in France in a retirement whkli 
he keenly felt, and which he resolved to quit by a persona! 
visit to Scotland. 

! He had at Eome made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho 
I and of ilnrmy of Broughton ; at Paris he had seen many 
supporters of the Stuart cause ; he was aware that in every 
European court the Jacobites were represented in eamesi 
intrigue ; and be had now taken a considerable share in 
correspondence and other actual work connected irith the 
promotion of his own and his fathePs interests. Although 
dissuaded by every friend be had, he, on 13th July 1745, 
sailed for Scotland on board tbe small brig “LaDoutelle,*’ 
which was accompanied by a French man-of-war, “ The 
Elizabeth,” laden with arms and ammunition. ''The 
Elizabeth fell in witli an English man-of-war and had 
to return to France, while Charles escaped during the 
engagement, and at length arrived on the 2d of August 
off Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides, Eeceiving, 
however, but a cool reception from Macdonald of Bokdale, 
be set sail again and arrived at the bay of Lochnahuagh, 
on the west coast of In-veraess-shire, 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Einloch ifoidart, 
along with other cMeftains, again attempted to dissuade 
him from the rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded 
at last to the enthusiasm of his manner, and Charles landed 
on Scottish soil in the company of the “Seven Men of 
Moidart,” who had come with Mm from France. Everj'- 
u'here, however, he met with discouragement among the 
chiefs, whose adherence he wished to secure ; hut at last, 
by enlisting the support of Cameron of Lochiel, he gained 
a footing for more than a miniature rebellion. With 
secrecy and speed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland tribes, and on the 19th 
of August, in the valley of Glenfinnan, the standard of 
James IIL and A’lIL was raised in the midst of a motley 
but increasing crowd. 

On the same day Sir John Cope, at the head of 1500 
men, left Edinburgh in search of Charles ; but, fearing an 
attack in tbe Pass of the Corryarriek, he changed his 
proposed route to Inverness, and Charles thus had the 
undefended south country before him. In the beginning 
of September he entered Perth, having gained nmnerous 
accessions to his forces on Ms march. Passing through 
Dunblane, Stirling, Falkirk, and Linlithgow he arrived 
within a few miles of the astonished metropolis, and on the 
16th of September a body of his .skirmishers defeated the 
dragoons of Colonel Gardiner in what was known as the 
“ Canter of Coltbrig.” His success was still further 
augmented by his being enabled to enter tbe city, a lew ot 
Cameron’s HigManders having on the following morning, 
by a bappy ruse, secured the Netherhow Port, On the IStb 
be occupied Holyrood. 

Cope had by this time brought Ms disappointed forces 
by sea to Dunbar. On the 20th. Charles met and defeated 
him at Prestonpans, and returned to prosecute the siege 
of Edinburgh Castle, which, however, he raised on Geae^ 
Guest's threatening to lay the city in rains. In 
beginning of November Charles left Edinburgh never to 
return. He was at the head of at least GOOD men; but 
the ranks were speedily thinned by the desertion of High- 
landers, whose experience had led them to consider war 
merely as a raid and an immediate return with plunder. 
Having passed through Kelso, he, on the 0th November, 
laid siege to Carlisle, v.Mch capitulated in a week. _ On 
the 4th of December he had reached Derby and was within 
two days’ march of London, whose inhabitants were terror- 
strack, and where a commercial panic immediately 
Two armies under English leadersMp were now in the neid 
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against Liin, — the one under 3Iarshal Wade, v/fiom he had 
evaded by entering England from the west, and the other 
under the duke of' Cumberland, who had returned from 
the Continent. London was not to be suppo.sed lielpless 
in .such an emergency ; ifanchester, Gla.sgow, and Dumfrie-s, 
rid of hl'i pre-sence, had ri.sen against liim, and diaries 
paused. There ■vvas division among hLs advisers and 
de.sertion among Jiis men, and on the Cth of December he 
commenced his retreat. 

Closely pursued by Cumberland, he marched across the 
border, and at hnst stopped to lay siege to Stirling. At 
Falkirk, on the 17th of January 1716, he defeated General 
Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh to intercept hi.s 
retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles raised thesiege 
of Stirling, .and after a weary though successful march, 
rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts George 
and Augustu-s, and had varying success against the 
supporters of the Government in the north, he at last pre- 
pared to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the 
early spring at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke 
marched thence to meet Cliarle.s, whose little anny, ex- 
liausted with a futile night march, halLstarving, and broken 
by desertion, he engaged at Culloden on IGth April 17-10. 
The decisive and cruel defeat sealed the fate of Charles 
Edward and the house of Stuart. 

Charles lied. Accompanied by the faithful Xed Burke, 
and a few other followers, he gained the we.stern coa.st. 
Hunted hither and thither, the prince wandered on foot or 
cruised re.stle.ssly in open boats among the many islands of 
the we.st. The barren Benbecula sheltered him fora month. 
In lack of food, unsightly in appearance, having a strange 
contentment under his misfortunes, and already betraying 
his weakne.S3 for liquor, Chailes, upon who.se head a price 
of £30,000 had a year before been set, was relentlcs.sly 
pursued by the spies of the Government, Disguised in 
women’s cIotlie.s, .and aided by a pas.sport obtained by the 
devoted Flora MacDonald, he pa.ssed through ,Skye, and 
parted from his conductress at Portree, Shortly afterwards 
he v/as again on the mainland, and in the end of .Tuly he 
took refuge with the “ .Seven men of Glenrnoriston,” a body 
of outlawed Jacobite freebooters, with whom for a time he 
was safe, ILaving joined Loch iel and Cluny Maepherson, 
he at last heard tliat two French ships were in waiting for 
him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland — Loch- 
riahuagli. 

He embarked with .speed, and sailed for France. Ere- 
long he was again intriguing in Pans, and even in .Madrid. 
So far as political assistance went Ills efforts were in vain ; 
and he plunged eagerly into the gaieties of Parisian society, 
of which he was the hero for .some years. 

The enmity of the English Government to Cliarles 
Edv/ard made peace with Franco an impo-ssibility, .so Jong 
as she continued to harbour the young prince, A condition 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded in October 
17-18, was that every member of the hou.se of Stuart .should 
be expelled the French dominion.s, Charles had fore.stalled 
the proclamation of the treaty by an indignant protest 
against its injustice, and a declaration that he would not 
he bound by its provision:). But his indignation and 
persistent refasal to csmiply with the request that he should 
voluntarily leave France had to be met at last with force ; 
he was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Yincenne.s, 
and on the 1 7th December conducted to the French 
border. He lingered at Avignon ; but the French, com- 
pelled, to hard measures by the English, refu.scd to be 
satisfied ; and the Pope, under threat of a bombardment 
of Givita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw, Charles 
simply and quietly di.'-appcared ; and for years Europe 
watched for him in vain. It is now established, almost 
with certainty, that he returned to the neighbourhood of 
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Paris ; and it is supposed that his raiidence svaa known to 
the French ministers, who, however, firmly i.rodaimed 
their Ignorance, In 17-50, in 17-52, and agaiti, it Is thought, 
111 1751, he was even in London, hatchirlg futile ploU ami 
ri.sking hi.s .•■afety for liLs hopele.s.s cau.se. 

During the next ten years of his life Charle.) luhvard 
had become a confirmed profligate. His illicit coniiection 
with a Mir-j) Walkeushaw, whom he had fimt met at 
Bamiockburn flousewliile conducting the ait-ge of .Stirling, 
his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits and 
debauched life, could nolonger be concealed. He wandered 
over F.urope in dicgiilse, alienating the friends and criLihirig 
the hopes of his party; and in 1706, on the death of liij 
father, he Wiis treated even by the Pope with contempt, 
and his title a.s heir to the British throne was openly 
repudiated by the great powers. 

It was in 1772 that France, still intriguing againr.t 
England, arranged that Loui.se, Princt-.ss of .Slolberg, .should 
marry the be.sotted prince (now pas./mg under the title of 
Count Albany) who twelve yean before had so cnalty 
maltreated his paramour that she had left him for ever. 
Six years aftcrward.s, however, the counttes bad to mke 
refuge in a convent. Her husband’.H conduct wa.s brut-al, 
and her own life was in danger at his hand'). Her sn.s- 
pected attachment to Alfieri the poet and the pcDlstent 
complaints of the prince at la-st brought about a formal 
separation, and Charles Eilward, lonely, ill, and evidently 
near death, remained at FJorence, In remorse he wrote 
for hi.s daughter, the child of Mi.’js Walken, shaw, and she 
remained with him, under the name of duchess of Albany, 
during the last two years of his life. He died at Borne on 
the 31st of .laniiary 1788, and wa.s buri-ad in the O'roUe 
Vaticauf. of .St Peters, 

.See E.-ir] Staiihoi/o’s Tlit Forly-Fire, Oiaml/';r»'f( IliiU/rij of tht 
lUMlioiv of I'jnTion’nlJiilvnjo/BcotlaivI, Hayw.iiii’s liorjiys, 

(vol. ii,), fewald’s Li/c an/1 Tina of Clturla Hluarl, 'Iho Aulolio^ 
yraphy of Flz/ra Muidonald, Ur.. 

CHABLE.S EMMANUEL I., The Great (1502-1030), 
duke of .Savoy, succeeded his father Philibert EmniamieJ in 
1.580, After having fought in alliance with .Spain, France, 
and Germany, he laid claim to the throne of France on the 
death of Hemy IIL He became involved in war with 
Henry IV. and also with the Swiss, and was defeated at 
St Joire in 1580. But the peace to which his defeat com 
pelled him was soon broken, and he joined the Catholic 
league. He gained several suece.sse.s, and obtained po.sse..- 
sion of .Saluzzo, for which he had fought Loth with Henry 
III, and Henry IV. He next attacked Geneva, but without 
success ; and his alliance with France agaiimt Spain was 
equally unfortunate, for Henry IV. dying, the regent 
made peace witli .Spain, and Charles was compelled to follow 
her example. After this he conquered Montferrat, which, 
however, he was unable to retain; and in 1015 he laid 
claim to the imperial crown without succt?,.-;. New league.) 
agaimst .Spain and agairest the Geiioe=e followed. But 
finally the French conquered .Savoy and part of Piedmont, 
and Charles died overwhelmed with misfortune. 

CHABLES MABTEL (almut 080-711), wfr. an 
illegitimate .son of Pepin dTIenstal, duke of Au-stnasia and 
mayor of the palace of the Merovingian kings of France. 
The wi!dne.s.) of Charle.H’s youth, and mo.)t of all the 
.emspiciori that he wa.s concerned in the inurder of hir 
brother, totally e.itranged the afFcclion of his father, v.iio 
left the mayoralty to one of hi) graiid.son:), and the regency 
to his wife. The Au.-,trasian.s, however, unwilling to no 
ruled by an infant and a wornari, made Charle) their um.e. 
His life was from that time one continual oattlc, of whje i 
the re.)Ult wa-s to lay the foundation of the modern, ! rench 
kingdom. He .subdued the Ntu.-.trian.), and triple himseli 
mayor of the palace ; he forced the duke of Aquitaine to c-o 
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lioiuage to the French crown ; he drove back the Saxons, 
Bavarians, and other German tribes, who ravaged the fron- 
tier ; and he compelled the Frisians to embrace Christianity. 
But by far his most important achievement was the victory 
which he won between Tours and Poitiers in 732, when 
he finally stayed the northward advance of the Saracens, 
and thus materially aS’ected the subsequent course of 
European history. It is a commonly accepted tradition 
that it was his valour in this battle which gained him the 
title of Martel, or “ the Hammer.” In 737, on the death 
of Thierry IV., Charles did not go through the form of 
appointing another nominal king, though he never altered 
his own title. He divided his territory between his two 
sons, Pepin and Carloman, the former receiving Neustria, 
the latter Austrasia ; and on the death of Carloman, Pepin 
gained possession of the whole kingdom, and assumed the 
title of king. Of the favour of the church Charles Martel 
was careless ; he seized her lands to reward his warriors ; 
and though he more than once defended the Pope, his name 
was execrated by the clergy, who were fond of painting 
him amid the torments of hell. 

CHARLESTON, a city, a seaport, and the capital of 
Charleston county, South Carolina, United States, is 
situated in 32“ 45' N. lat. and 79“ 57' W. long. It 
.stands upon a fiat tongue of land pointing south-eastward 
■between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, w’hich hero de- 
bouche into a spacious harbour extending about 7 miles 
south-east to the Atlantic, with an average width of two 
miles. The harbour is surrounded by land on all sides 
except the entrance, which is about one mile wide and 18 
feet deep. The water in the harbour, however, is very 
much deeper, and the work of increasing the depth of the 
entrance is in progress. Fronting the Atlantic, and 
extending northwards, is Sullivan’s Island, about six miles 
long; and on the other side of the entrance is Morris 
Island which stretches to the southward. Both islands 
are penetrated by channels. The harbour is well defended, 
— at its entrance by Forts Sumter and Moultrie, and in- 
side by Castle Pinckney and Fort Ripley. 

Owing to the lowness of the ground on which it is built, 
Charleston presents a peculiarly picturesque aiipearance 
from the harbour. Its spires and public buildings seem to 
rise out of the sea, while the richness of the surrounding 
foliage gives the place a particularly engaging aspect. Its 
proximity to the ocean tends materially to the equalization 
of the climate. In June 1874 the mean temperature in 
January was 52“ 1', in June 81“, in July 79“ 3', and in 
August 79° 1'. The maximum temperature (96°) occurred 
in June, and the minimum (27°) in January. The city 
covers an area of about five square miles, and has a water 
front of about nine miles. The streets are regularly laid 
out, and are generally well paved and lighted with gas. 
King Street and Meeting Street, the two chief avenues of 
the city, extend in nearly parallel lines, and are intersected 
by the shorter cross streets, which run between Ashley and 
Cooper rivers. There is little uniformity in the buildings, 
and there is a want of public squares and places; but 
many of the residences are surrounded with spacious orna- 
mental grounds, which, with the numerous shade trees of 
all kinds, give the city a picturesque appearance. The 
most noted public buildings are the city orphan 'house,- 
which has extensive grounds, the city hall, the custom-house, 
the arsenal, the court-house, and the Academy of Music, a 
theatre, which is esteemed one of the best in the southern 
States. The population of Charleston has increased from 
18,711 in 1800 to 42,985 in 1850, to 40,519 in 1860, 
to 48,956 in 1870 (of whom 22,749 were coloured and 4892 
foreigners), and to 50,540 in 1875 (of whom 32,012 were 
coloured). 

Charleston is one of the leading commercial cities of the 
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South, being the outlet for a very rich rice and cotton pro- 
ducing country, and a point of supply for an extensive 
territory embracing South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi. The commerce consists chiefly of exports. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1875, the foreign commerce 
comprised exports to the value of $19,655,966, and inqmrts. 
valued at §680,343. Included in the e-xports there were 
265,410 bales of cotton, valued at §18,709,949. Besides, 
this foreign commerce there is an extensive trade in cotton 
rice, naval stores, phosphate, and lumber, which are shipped 
in large quantities to ports of the United States. The 
extent of the commerce in these articles will be indicated 
by the following statement of the quantities received in 
Charleston from the interior for shipment for a series of 
years ending August 31 : — 



1S73. 

1874. 

1875. 

Cotton, Upland b.-ilcs 

,, Sea Island „ 

nice tierces 

Naval stores, spirits.... casks 

,, rosin lb 

Phosphate, i-aw tons 

,, manufactured ,, 

Timber feet 

303,710 
17, -118 
■18,913 
40,000 
185,083 
•19,838 
50,298 
21,000,000 

•125,394 

11.302 
43,007 
■41,000 

180,000 

50,413 

40.302 
21,000,000 

409,724 

10,223 

40,790 

50,205 

225,957 

51,540 

49,600 

6,242,238 


Of the total shipments of cotton during the year ending 
August 31, 1875, 264,305 bales were sent to foreign, and 
154,869 to home ports. The largo quantities of bone 
phosphate annually shipped aro obtained iu the vicinity of 
the city, where the richest deposits of this material in the 
United States have been discovered. A valuable fertilizer 
is manufactured from the phosphate. During the year 
ending June 30, 1875, 236 vessels, of 102,023 tons, 
entered in the foreign trade, and 268, of 119,274 tons, 
cleared; 504 vessels, of 382,018 tons, entered, and 461, 
of 328,266 tons, cleared in the coastwise trade. The 
number of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed was 
135, of 12,051 tons. 'The manufactures of Charleston are 
of inferior importance compared with its commerce. 
Among the most important industries aro the manufacture 
of fertilizers from phosphate, in which more than §2,000,000- 
is invested, and the preparation of rice for market by 
removing the husk, cleaning, ifec. There arc three rice 
mills in the city, whore a large part of the rice crop of 
South Carolina and Georgia is cleaned. The manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is extensively carried on iu connection 
with the phosphate industry. Charleston has an extensive 
w'holesale trade in dry goods, boots and shoes, clothing, hats- 
and caps, drugs and medicines, die. The city has three 
national, four State, and five savings banks. Three rail- 
roads have their termini here, — the N orth-Eastern, extending 
to Florence ; the South Carolina, to Augusta, Ga.; and the 
Savannah and Charleston. The Santee canal, 22 miles- 
long, connects Charleston with the Santee River. The city 
is divided into eight w'ards, and is governed by a mayor 
and eighteen- aldermen. It has an excellent fire depart- 
ment and an efficient police system. Among the public 
charitable institutions are the city orphan house, the catholic 
orphan asylum, the almshouse, the asylum for the aged 
and infirm, the city hospital, and the asylum for coloured 
orphans. In 1874 the school population was 12,727 
of whom 3291 white and 2221 coloured children were 
attending the public schools. There were 75 teachers 
employed, of whom all were white, and all, except four, 
were females. . The public schools are graded as primary, 
grammar, and high. There is also a normal school for girls. 
The higher institutions of learning are the College of 
Charleston, founded in 1785, which has a faculty of five 
and an excellent museum ; and the Medical College of the 
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State of South Carolina, opened in 1832, which has a 
faculty of eight and a valuable pathological and anatomical 
museum. The Charleston library was founded in 1748, 
and has about 15,000 volumes. There are published iu 
the city fifteen newspapers and periodicals — four daily, two 
thrice a week, four weekly, two fortnightly, two monthly, 
and one quarterly. The city contains 39 churches, the 
most noted edifices being St Michael’s, built in 1752, and 
St Philip’s, both Episcopal. 

Charleston was founded about 1G80 by English colonists 
who had come over with William Sayle. As early as 1670 
they had settled a few miles distant from the site of the 
present city at a place which they named Charleston. The 
new village soon began to flourish, while the original 
settlement dwindled away and disappeared. During the 
■revolutionary war two unsuccessful attempts were made by 
the British forces to take Charleston, — the first by Sir 
Peter Parker and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776, and the 
second by General Provost in 1779. After a siege of 
several weeks, the city was taken in May 1780 by a force 
under Sir Henry, Clinton, but it was evacuated by the British 
in December 1782. In the recent civil war between the 
Horthern and the Southern States Charleston was the scene 
of the first hostilities, which commenced April 12, 1801, 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter by the Confederate 
General Beauregard. After the surrender of the Fort the 
Confederates took possession of the city, and held it until 
February 1865. In April 1863 a naval attack was made 
upon the fortifications in the harbour by a Federal fleet of 
nine iron-clads commanded by Admiral Du Pont. This 
elibrt, however, proved unsuccessful, as was also a land 
attack made by General Gillmoro in July ensuing. The 
advance of General Sherman’s army through South 
Carolina, and the full of Columbia, the capital of the State, 
led to the evacuation of Charleston by the Confederates 
on the 17th of February 1865. The public buildings, 
cotton warehouses, stores, shipping, &c., had previously 
been fired by order of the general in command. From 
this and other causes the city suttered much injury during 
the war ; but since its close many new buildings have been 
erected, and there has been marked commercial and 
industrial progress. (n. s. ».) 

CHARLESTOWN, formerly a separate city of the 
United States, in iliddlese.x county, Alassachusetts, but 
since 1874 incorporated with the city of Boston, with which 
it had long before been in many respects practically one. 
It was founded in 1628 or 1629, and soon rose into im- 
portance. The most remarkable event in its history is its 
almost complete destruction in 1775 during the revolu- 
tionary war. Its population in 1800 was 2751, which at 
the time of its incorporation with Boston had inci cased to 
32,040. See Boston. 

CHAELET, Nicolas Toussaint, a designer and 
painter, more especially of military subjects, was born in 
Paris on 20th December 1792, and died there on 30lh 
October 1845. He was the son of a dragoon in the Re- 
publican army, whose death in the ranks left the widow 
and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame Charlet, 
however, a woman of determined spirit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed to give her boy a moderate education 
at the Lyedo Napoldon, and was repaid by his lifelong 
allcction. His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, 
where he had to register recruits ; he served in the 
National Guard in 1814, fought bravely at the Barriero de 
Clichy, and, being thus unacceptable to the Bourbon party, 
was dismissed from the mairie iu 1816. He then, having 
from a very early age had a propensity for drawing, entered 
the atelier of the distinguished painter Baron Gros, and 
soon began issuing the first of those lithographed designs 
which eventually brought him renown,. His Grenadier de 
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W atcrloo, with the motto “ La Garde meurt ct ne .se rend 
pas” (a famous phrase which has got attributed to Cam- 
broniie, but which he never uttered, and which cannot, 
perhaps, bo traced farther than to this lithograph by 
Chariot), was particularly popular. It was only towards 
1822, however, that he began to be successful in a pro 
fessioual sense. Lithographs (about 2000 altogether), 
water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oil sketches, and a 
few etchings followed one another rapidly; there were 
also three exhibited oil pictures, the first of which was 
especially admired — Episode in the Cami)aign of Ru.s.sia 
(1836), the Passage of the Rhino by Jloreau (1837), 
iVounded Soldiers Halting in a Ravine (1813). Besides the 
military subjects in which ho peculiarly delighted, and 
which found an energetic response in the popular heart, 
and kept alive a feeling of regret for the recent past of 
the French nation and discontent with the present — 
a feeling which increased upon the artist himself 
towards the close of his career, — Chariot designed many 
subjects of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, 
etc., with much wit and whim in the descriptive mottoc.s. 
One of the most famous sets is the Vie Civile, Politique, ct 
Militaire du Caporal Valentin, 50 lithographs, dating 
from 1838 to 1842. In 1838 his health began to fail, 
owing to an allcction of the chest. Charlet was an uncom- 
monly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and 
good natured ; his character corresponded, full of boyish 
fun and high spirits, with manly independence, and n vein 
of religious feeling, and ho was a hearty favourite among 
his intimates, one of whonr was the celebrated painter 
Gdricault. Chariot married in 1824, and two sons survived 
him. A life of him was published in 1856 by a military 
friend, Dc la Combe. 

CHARLEVILLE, a handsome and well-built town of 
France, on the left bank of the Meuse, in the department 
of Ardennes, about one mile north of Jl^zitres, with 
which it is connected by a suspension bridge. Since the 
end of the 17th century it has become a thriving place, 
with manufactures of nails, hardware, and firearms, and an 
active export trade in wine, spirits, coal, iron, and slates. 
It has tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a com- 
modious port, a theatre, a largo public library, and a cabinet 
of natural history. The royal manufactory of arms formerly 
established hero was transferred to Tulle and Chatellcrault. 
Charlcvillo was founded by Charles of Gonzagua, eighth 
duke of Mantua, iu 1606, and continued in the possc.ssion 
of his family till 1708. Its fortifications were dismantled 
in 1687 ; and in 1815 it was plundered by the Pru.'-siau.s. 
Louis Dufotir, the abbb of Louguerue, was born iu the 
town. Population in 1872, 12,059. 

CHARLEVOIX, PimtiiK FitANfOis Xavii:?. di: (1682- 
1761), a French Jesuit traveller and historian, was born at 
St Quentin in 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
society of the Jesuits; arid, at the age of twenty-three, 
was sent to Canada, where he remained for four yeans. 
Ho afterwards became professor of belles lettres at home ; 
and travelled on the errands of his society in variou.-. 
countries. In 1720 he visited America for two years, in 
order to collect materials for his JUi-toire tie la NoiivdU- 
France^ which appeared in 1744. He also wrote llujoi/'e 
de Para (17 bG), Historic de Saint Fomin'juc (Xl'iQ), 
Ilhtoire du Jupon, a comiiilation chiefly from Kampfer 
(Rouen, 1715); and he was one of the diieetons of the 
Journal dc Trlvoux. 

CHARLOTTENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vipce of Brandenburg, district of Potsdam, and circle 
Teltow, situated on the Spree, four miles west of Berlin, with 
which a fine promenade connects it. 'Ihe town has well- 
built straight streets, two churches, and a free park ; it has 
several shunning mills, oil and vitriol factories, a beer brew ery, 
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aud distilleries. It is much frequented iu summer by 
visitors from Berlin. The castle, built in 1 69G for the queen 
of Frederick L, the electress Sophia Charlotte, after whom 
the town was named, contains a collection of antiquities 
and paintings. In the castle grounds there is an extensive 
orangery, as also a granite mausoleum, the work of Schen- 
kel, with monuments of Frederick William ILL and Queen 
Louise by Bauch. The population in 1871 was 19,518. 

CHABLOTTESVILLE, a town of the United States, 
the capital of Albemarle countj', Virginia, situated about 65 
miles north-west of Eichmond ou Moore’s Creek, a tributary 
of Rivauna river. It is a railv.-ay junction of some import- 
ance ; but its celebrity is due to the university of Virginia 
and the residence of Thomas Jefferson, which are both in 
the neighbourhood. The university was founded by 
Jefferson in 1819, and over $200,000 was spent on the 
buildings ; it is endowed and controlled by the state, and 
was attended in 1875 by 330 students. Monticello, the 
foundeFs residence, is still standing, though in a somewhat 
dilapidated state, and his tomb is to be seen in the family 
burying-ground. The population of the town in 1870 was 
2838, of whom 1473 were coloured. 

CHAELOTTE TOWN, a town of British America, in 
the Dominion of Canada, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island, is situated on gently rising ground on the north 
bank of Hillsborough Eiver, at its junction with York 
River, not far from the south coast, in 14'’ 15' K. lat. and 
63” 7' W. long. It has a good harbour in Hillsborough 
Bay, and the river is navigable by the largest vessels for 
several miles. Besides the Government buildings and the 
court-house, the town possesses an Episcopal, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Scotch church, a fort and barracks, a con- 
vent, a lunatic asylum, an exchange, a jail, three banks, 
and an almshouse; its educational institutions include 
the Prince of Wales College, supported by the province, the 
Roman Catholic College of St Dunstan’s, the Wesleyan 
Methodise Academy, founded in 1871, and a normal 
school ; and among its industrial establishments are an iron 
foundry, a woollen factorj', and shipbuilding yards. Large 
quantities of grain are exported, as well as potatoes, fish, 
and pork. A steamer plies between the town and Southport 
every hour, and there is regular communication with several 
of the other continental ports. A railway, with a total 
length of 200 miles, runs east to Georgetown and Souris, 
and west to Somerside, Alberton, and Tignish. Population 
in 1871, 8807. 

CHAROLLES, a town of France, the capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Saone-et-Loire, 3 
miles by rail W.N.W. of Macon. It has tribunals of 
primary instance and commerce, an agricultural society, 
a communal college, a public library, manufactories of 
potteryware, iron forges, and a considerable trade in corn, 
wine, cattle, and timber. It was the capital of Charolais, 
an old division of France, which from the 13th century 
gave the title of count to its possessors. In 1327 the 
countship passed by marriage to the house of Armagnac ; 
and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After the 
death of Charles the Bold, who in his youth had borne the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by Louis XI. of 
Francs; bat iu 1493 it was ceded by Charles nil. to 
Maximilian of Austria, the representative of the Burgundian 
family. Ultimately passing to the Spanish kings, it 
became for a considerable period an object of dispute 
between France and Spain, until at length it was assigned 
to Gond6 the Great, in reward for the services he had 
rendered to the Spanish monarch. The ruins of the count’s 
castle occupy the summit of a hill in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. Population in 1872, 3064. 

CHARON, in Grecian mythology, the son of Erebus and 
Nox, whose office it was to ferry the souls of the deceased 
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who had received the rite of sepulture over the waters of 
Acheron. For this service each soul was required to pav 
an obolus or danace, one of which coins was accordin^dy 
placed in the mouth of every corpse previous to burial ° 

CHARONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver, who legislated 
not only for his native Catana, but likewise for various 
cities of 3Iagna Gnecia. By some he is said to have been 
a disciple of Pythagoras, who flourished. 540-510 b,c, • 
and according to the common account (as given by 
Diodorus, xii.), he also drew up a code for the u^e of the 
Thurians ; but this statement is scarcely admissible, since 
I’hurii was not founded till the year 443, and it is known 
that the laws of Charondas were in use among the Rhegians 
till they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who reigned from 
494-d^76 E.c. It is traditionaUy related that Charondas 
fell a sacrifice to one of his own laws, by which it was 
made a capital offence to appear armed iu a public assembly. 
Hastening to quell a tumult on his return from a military 
expedition, his sword still hanging by his side, he was 
reminded by a citizen of his violation of the law, upon 
v.'hich Charondas exclaimed — “Then will I seal it with 
my blood ; ” and immediately plunged the weapon into 
his breast. Fragments of bis laws are given in Hevme’s 
Opusaila, Yol. iu 

CHAEPENTIER, FEA-Vfois (1620-1702), archmologist 
and man of letters, was born at Paris. Intended for the 
bar, be quitted law for literature at an earh' age, and was 
employed by the great minister Colbert, who had deter- 
mined on the foundation of a French East India Company, 
to draw up an e.xplanatory account of the project for the 
perusal of Louis XIV. ; to the memoir he thus prepared he 
afterwards added a second part. Charpeutier, who was an 
ardent admirer of his own tongue, was one of the first to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the use of Latiu in monu- 
mental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted the task of 
supplying the paintings of Lebrun in the Versailles Gallery 
with appropriate legends. He acquitted himself so 
indifferently of the commission that his verses had to be 
replaced by others, the work of Racine and Boileau. "With 
these poets Charpentier had already quarrelled, having 
espoused the cause of Perrault in the famous academical 
dispute (1687) concerning the relative merit of theancients 
and modems, and their notices of him are by no means 
calculated to place his abilities in the mo.st favourable 
light. He is credited with an important share in the 
production of the magnificent series of medals that com- 
memorate the principal events of the age of Louis Quatorze. 
Charpentier, who was long in receipt of a pension of 1200 
livres from Colbert, was erudite and often ingenious, but 
he was always heavy and commonplace. His principal 
works are a Vie de Socrate (1650), a translation of the 
Cyropadia of Xenophon (1659), the Trade de la Feinlure 
Farlante (1684), and the Defense de VExcellence de la 
Lanpne Frauraise (1695;. 

CHARRON PiEEEE (1541-1603), a French philosopher, 
bom in Paris in 1541, was one of the twent 3 '-five children 
of a bookseller of that city. After studj'ing lav/ at Orleans 
and Bourges, and obtaining the degree of doctor from the 
latter university, he settled at Paris to practise as an 
advocate. But, having met with no great success during 
five or six j’ears, he entered the church, and soon gained 
the highest popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary' to 
Queen ilargaret. At length, when about forty-seven years 
of age, he determined to fulfil a vow which he had once 
made to enter the cloister; but, being rejected by the 
Carthusians and bj' the Gelestines, and having taken the 
advice of some professed casuists, he held himself absolved, 
and continued to follow his old profession. He delivered 
a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year passed 
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to Bordeaux, where he formed his short but famous and 
important friendship with Montaigne. Its intimacy is 
shown by the fact that at the death of ilontaigne, in 1592, 
Charron was requested in his will to bear the arms of his 
family. 

In 1504: Charron published (at first anonymously, after- 
wards uuder the name of “ Benedict A'^aillaut, Advocate of 
the Holy Faith,” and also, in 1591, in his own name) Zes 
Trois Vcrites, in which, by methodical and orthodox argu- 
ment, he seeks to prove that there is a God and a true re- 
ligion, that the true religion is the Christian, and that the 
true chureh is the Roman Catholic, The last book (which is 
three-fourths of the whole work) is chiefly an answer to 
the famous Protestant work entitled Le Trails de L’^ijUse 
by Du Plessis ilomay; and in the second edition (1595) 
tliere is an elaborate reply to an attack on the third Virile 
which had been published anonymously by a Protestant 
writer. Lea Trois Virilis gained considerable popularity, 
ran through several editions, and obtained for its author the 
favour of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed hitn grand 
vicar and theological canon. It also led to his being 
chosen deputy to the general assembly of the clergy, of 
which body he became chief secretary. It was followed 
in IGOO by Discours Ohrcstiens, a hook of sermons, similar 
in tone, half of which treat of the Eucharist, 

In the following year (1601) Charron published at 
Bordeaux his third and most remarkable work — the 
famous De laSagesse, a complete popular system of moral 
phihjsophy. Usually, and so far correctly, it is coupled 
with the Essays of Montaigne, to which the author is under 
very extensive obligations ; but though it is avowedly com- 
posed in great part of the thoughts and even the words of 
others, there is distinct individuality in the book. It is 
specially interesting from the time when it appeared, and 
the man by whom it was written. Conspicuous as a 
champion of orthodoxy against atheists, Jews, and Protest- 
ants — without resigning this position, and still upholding 
practical orthodo.xy — Charron suddenly stood forth as the 
representative of the most complete intellectual .scepticism. 

His psychology is semsationalist. With sense all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is afi’ected 
by the temperament of the individual ; the dry tempera- 
ment produces acute intelligence ; the moist, memory ; the 
hot, imagination. Dividing the intelligent soul into the.se 
three faculties, he shows — after the manner which Bacon 
subsequently adopted — what branches of science correspond 
with each. With regard to the nature of the soul he merely 
quotes opinions, Tire belief in its immortality, he say.s, is 
the most universal of beliefs, but the most feebly .supported 
by reason. As to man’s power of attaining truth his 
scepticism is decided j and he plainly declares that none of 
our faculties enable us to distinguish truth from error. 
In comparing man with the lower animals, Cliarron insists 
that there are no breaks in nature. “ Those parts wliich 
approach and touch one another are more or less similar. 
So between man and the other animals there Is much near- 
ness , and kindred,” The latter have reason ; nay, they 
have virtue ; and, though inferior in some respects, in others 
they are superior. The estimate formed of man is not, 
indeed, flattering. His five most essential qualities are 
vanity, weakness, inconstancy, misery, presumption. Upon 
this view of human nature and the human lot Charron 
founds his moral system. Equally sceptical with Mon- 
taigne, and decidedly more cynical, he is distinguished by 
a deeper and sterner tone. Man comes into the world 
to endure; let him endure then, and that in silence. To 
be grieved by others’ sorrows Is a weakness ; our compas- 
sion should be like that of God, who succours the suffer- 
ing without sharing in their pain. Avoid vulgar errors ; 
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cherish universal synq)athy. Let no passion or attachment 
become too powerful fur restraint. Follow the customs and 
laws which surround you. Such are the maxims he lays 
down. ^ 

_ Special interest attaches to Charron’s treatment of reli- 
gion. He has been lauded for his piety, and condemned for 
his infidelity; but he is justly to be regarded as a sceptic 
of the school of Montaigne. He insists on the diversities 
in religions ; he dwells also on what wmuld indicate a com- 
mon origin. All grow from small beginnings and increase 
by a sort of popular contagion ; all teach that God is to be 
appeased by prayers, presents, vows, but especially, and 
most irrationally, by human sulfering. Each is said by 
its devotees to have been given by inspiration. In fact, 
however, a man is a Christian, Jew, or Mahometan, before 
he knows he is a man. One religion is built upon another; 
the Jewish, for instance, on the Egj'ptian and other Gen- 
tile religions, the Christian on the Jewish, the Mahometan 
on the Jewish and Christian combined. But while he 
openly declares religion to be “ strange to common sense,” 
the practical result at which Charron arrives is that one is 
not to sit in judgment on his faith, but to be “simple and 
obedient,” and to allow himself to be led by public autho- 
rity. This is one rule of wisdom with regard to religion ; 
and another equally important is to avoid superstition. 
What supeistilion is he boldly ventures to define. It is 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, eager to find 
fault, narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is 
revengeful and hard to appease, and that therefore He must 
be flattered and importuned, and won over by pain and 
saerifice. True piety, which is the first of duties, is, on 
the other hand, the knowledge of God and of one’s self, the 
latter knowledge being necessary to the former. It is the 
abasing of man, the exalting of God, — the belief that what 
He sends is all good, and that all the bad is from ourselves. 
It leads to spiritual worship; for external ceremony is 
merely for our advantage, not for His glory. 

Charrou’s political views are neither original nor inde- 
pendent. He pours much hackneyed scorn on the common 
herd, declares the sovereign to be the source of law, and 
asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

At once the De la Satjesse brought upon its author the 
most violent attacks, the chief being by the Jesuit Garasse. 
A second edition was nevertheless soon called for. In 
1603, notwithstanding much opposition, it began to appear ; 
but only a few pages had been printed when Charron died 
suddenly in the street. A summary and defence of the 
fjayesse, written shortly before his death, appeared in 1606. 
In 1604 his friend Michel de la Bochemaillet prefixed to 
an edition of the Dugesse a Life, which depicts Charron as a 
man of the most amiable disposition and purest character. 
His complete works, with this Life, were published in 1635. 
An excellent abridgment of the Sagesse is given in Tenne- 
mann’s PIdlosophie, vol. ix. 

CRAliTER. The word charter, from thick 

paper or parchment, came to be applied, from the substance 
on which it was written, to a document granted by a prince 
conferring or acknowledging privileges to be enjoyed by 
cither the whole or a portion of the people under his rule. 
In England, from the Conquest downwards, there was a 
struggle between those who sought to enforce the feudal 
exactions which the Hermans had learned in France and 
those who attempted to resEt the innovation and hold to 
the old Saxon custom-s. If at first it was a contest between 
the monarch with his Herman followers on the one .side 
and the Saxon population on the other, the conditions had 
changed during the lapse of nearly a century and a half 
preceding the reign of John, and the barons were so 
frequently incensed by the oppressions and exactions of 
the ambitions kings, to whose power they had contributed 
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80 mucli, that they joined in the general demand for “ the 
good old laws of Edward the Confessor.” Even so early 
as the reign of the Conqueror himself, there was a royal 
acknowledgment of franchises or liberties, and the charters, 
renewals, or confirmations granted by subsequent kings are 
inextricably numerous. Coke, without exhausting them, 
counts thirty-two. The Great Charter of King John 
(1215) has so conspicuous a place in history, not only from 
its comparative completeness, but because it was exacted 
by men TOth arms in their hands from a resisting king, and 
was thus an enforced stipulation likely to be rigidly 
interpreted, instead of a concession carelessly conceded and 
readily forgotten. A great many of the stipulations of the 
Great Charter refer to feudal exactions now so long obsolete 
that the restraints on them cease to be intelligible ; and 
those who have looked at the “ palladium of our liberties,” 
expecting to find in it high-sounding definitions of freedom 
like those in modern Continental declarations of right, have 
been much disappointed. Even in the comparatively 
popular language of Blackstone there is not much to convey 
a distinct e.xpression to unprofessional modem readers. 

“It fixed,” he says, “the forfeiture of lands for felony in the 
same manner as it still remains, and 2)rohibited for the future the 
grants of exclusive fisheries, and the erection of new bridges so as 
to oppress the neighbourhood. With respect to private rights, it 
established the testamentary power of the subject over part of his 
personal estate, the vest being distributed among his wife and chil- 
dren ; it laid down the law of dower as it has continued ever since ; 
and it prohibited the appeals of women, unless for the death of 
their husbands. In matters of public police and national concern, 
it enjoined a uniformity of weights and measures, gave new en- 
couragements to commerce by the protection of merchant strangers, 
and forbade the alienation of lauds in mortmain. With regard to 
the admini.stration of justiee, besides prohibiting all 'denials or 
delays of it, it fixed the court of common pleas at AVestminster, 
that the suitors might no longer ho harassed with following the 
king’s person in all liis progresses ; and at the same time brought 
the trial of issues home to the very doors of the frcelioldcrs, by 
directing assises to be taken in the proper counties, and establish- 
ing annual circtuts. It also corrected some abuses then incident to 
the trials by wager of law and of battle, directed the regular 
awarding of inquests for life or member, jwohibited tl>e king's 
inferior ministers from holding pleas of the Crown, or trying any 
criminal charge, whereby many forfeitures might otlierwise have 
unjustly accrued to the exche(pier, and regulated the tiuie and 
place of holding tb.e inferior tribunals of justice, the county court, 
shcrilf's turn, and court-leet. It confinned and establislicd the 
liberties of the city of London, and all other cities, borouglis, towns, 
and ports of the kingdom. And, lastly, it protected every indi- 
vidual of the nation in the free enjoyincnt of his life. Ids liberty, 
and his property, unless declared to bo forfeited by the judgment of 
his peers or the law of the land.” 

The matei'ial feature of the document is that, so slightly 
referred to in the above extract, which says, “No freeman 
shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold 
or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or 
any otherwise damaged, nor tvill we pass upon him, nor 
send upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land.” In this stipulation there is inferred 
that supremacy of the fixed principles of the law over the 
will and power of the monarch, which has rendered the 
fanatical devotion of the English lawyers to their common 
law so justifiable ; and as a farther security, the right of 
trial by peers or jurymen appointed a perpetual popular 
tribunal to check the ofiicial judges, should they be 
tempted to sell the liberties and privileges of the subject. 
Hallam, a ■''ery competent judge, says, “ The institutions of 
positive law, the far more important changes which time 
has wrought in the order of society during 600 years 
subsequent to the Great Charter, have undoubtedly lessened 
its direct application to our present circumstances. But it 
is still the keystone of English liberty. All that has since 
been obtained is little more than a confirmation or com- 
mentary ; and if every subsequent law were to be swept 
wpy, there would still remain the bold features that dis- 


tinguish a free from a despotic monarchy.”— 

chap, viii.) ' ’ 

Exemplars of the Great Charter were preserved araon-' 
the muniments of cathedrals, and in other places calculated 
to preserve public archives. The Record Commission 
when they published their edition of the statutes of the 
realm, were desirous to print the best authenticated version 
of the charter of King John; and they state, that “in 
Lincoln Cathedral, an original of the Great Charter of 
Liberties, granted by King John in the seventh year of his 
reign, is preserved in a perfect state. This charter appears 
to be of superior authority to either of the two charters of 
the same date preserved in the British IMuseum. From the 
contemporary indorsement of the word Lincolina on two 
folds of the charter, this may be presumed to be the charter 
transmitted by the hands of Hugh, the th.en bishop of 
Lincoln, who is one of the bishops named in the introductory 
clause.” — [Introduction, xxix.) 

Among the other concessions of a less comprehensive 
nature, the Charter of the Forest was deemed next in 
importance to Magna Charta. In nothing was the selfish 
rapacity of the Norman monarchs more conspicuous than 
in their relentless clearings of great districts of country for 
the establishment of forests or chases, where the sanctity 
of their field-sports was protected with a strict legal severity 
not conceded to the protection of ordinary property and 
personal freedom. The Charter of the Forest imposed 
wholesome limits on such inroads, and hence, along with 
the Great Charter, it has been printed at the commencement 
of the English statutes. The position of these documents 
in a series of Acts of Parliament is not so anomalous as it 
might seem ; for it would be very difficult to distinguish 
the charters from the earliest statutes, which were con- 
cessions or admissions granted by the monarch on the 
requisition of the principal persons of the realm assembled 
together. Our statutes, indeed, still bear in their 
phraseology a testimony to this origin. 

The early use of the .word “ charter,” as a foundation of 
comstitutioual liberties, led to its being applied on various 
occasions to fundamental constitutional codes or rules of 
government adopted by various nations. The most 
memorable instance is the French Charte, containing the 
constitution of the French Government, as adjusted at the 
restoration in 1815, and amended at the revolution of 
1830, which had its origin in an attempt of Charles X. to 
stretch one of its dubious clauses. 

From such public acts as Magna Charta, the concession 
of privileges by charter from the Crown descended through 
various grades. Both in England and Scotland the 
privileges of municipal corporations either were conferred 
of old by charter, or were presumed to have been so con- 
ferred. The power of the Crown bus in this form 
Jong virtually departed, but it is still competent to incor- 
porate collective bodies with certain limited pow’crs by royal 
charter ; though, in general, it is deemed necessary when 
the powers might affect personal or public interests to secure 
them by Act of Parliament. Insidious privileges were 
sometimes granted by charter, and were among the objects 
of the attacks on the Crown’s power to grant monopolies 
in the 17th century. 

By the practice of mimicking the usages of the sovereign 
through all grades of feudality, it became the custom for 
every feudal lord or superior, high or low', when conceding 
any privilege as to his fief or landed property, to do so by a 
charter. 'I'hus, throughout the British empire, and m 
Scotland especially, one of the most ordinary deeds con- 
nected with the commerce in land assumes to this day the 
shape of a concession of privileges by a sovereign or other 
high feudal lord to his vassal. One of the essential features 
which the student of Scottish law has to master in the 
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{jractico of convoyanciug is tho constitution of the charter. 
Although modern jnactice has ingrafted on it other classes 
of deeds, to suit tho exigencies of tho commerce in land, 
such as the disposition, tlie assignation, &c., yet “tho char- 
ter ’’ is the original source-from which the spirit and tenor 
of tiio whole system of conveyancing are to bo acquired. 

(JIIARTER-PAETY, a written or partly written and 
partly printed contract, by which a ship is let or hired for 
tho conveyance of goods on a specified voyage, or for a 
definite period. By the terms of this contract the owners 
declare the ship tp be “ tight, stanch, strong, and every 
way fitted for the voyage and they are accordingly liable 
in damages to the merchant or charterer, if the ship be 
unseaworthy, or if they fail to provide her with any 
necessary equipment or clearances. Tho shipowners are 
further bound to have the vessel ready to receive her cargo 
at the stipulated time ; and they are responsible for the 
proper stowage of the goods received on board. On the 
loading being completed, tho vessel must proceed without 
delay to her appointed destination; and should she un- 
necessarily deviate from tho regular course of the voyage 
(a proceeding which might vitiate the merchant’s insurances), 
the owners are liable in damages to tho merchant. On 
arrival at the port of destination the goods arc to be 
delivered “ agreeably to bills of lading,” the responsibility 
of the shipowners in this particular being limited by tho 
usual exception against lo.ss or damage by “ tho act of God, 
tho queen’s enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers 
and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatever 
nature and kind soever.” Tho freight payable to the ship- 
owners is the amount specified in the charter-party, which 
may in certain cases bo either more or less than the rates 
mentioned in tho bills of lading, — tho charterer having 
usually tho right of sub-letting the ship in part or in wliolc 
to other shippers, on terms agreed upon between themselves, 
which it is customary to specify in their separate bills 
of lading, without prejudice to tho original agreement. In 
such cases, however, tho shipowners’ lien on tho goods for 
freight extends only to tho amount specified in the bills of 
lading ; and they must look to the charterer personally for 
any further sum which may bo due to them. 

Tho charterer, on his part, is bound to furnish the cargo 
at the port of loading, and to take delivery of the .same at 
the port of discharge within specified periods, which arc 
usually called “ laydays.” He may detain the vessel for a 
certain fixed time beyond the stipulated laydays on payment 
of a specified sum as “ demurrage ” for each day tho ship is 
so detained. The laydays commence on tho ship being 
ready to load or to discharge, even although it may hai>pen 
from the port being crowded, or from similar causes, that 
she cannot at the time bo placed in a berth where it would 
bo convenient or practicable for the merchant to begin these 
operations. 

The vessel is not bound to proceed nearer to her port of 
loading and discharging than “she may safely get;” and 
this generally means that she is not bound to go nearer to 
a loading port than to tho point from which she can safely 
get away again with her cargo on board, Tho charterer, 
therefore, must pay the expense of necessary lighterage in 
loading or discharging, unless there be a .specific agreement 
to the contrary. 

It is u.sual to insert in charter-parties a clause by which 
the parties bind themselves to fulfil their contract under a 
specified sum as penalty for non-performance ; but the 
amount of this penalty is not tho absolute limit of tho 
damages which either party may bo entitled to recover 
under any of tho other conditions which may have been 
violated. See Cakiiiek. 

CIIARTIER, Alain, the most distinguished Frenchman 
of letters during the 15th century, was born at Bayeux. 


The date of hh, birth is not known, but M. Vallet de 
Viriville places it between 1380 and 1390, After a 
complete course of study at the university of Paris, he is 
supposed to have entered the service of Charles Vl!, who 
is said to have charged him with important missions. 
After this, however, he is known to have followed the 
fortunes of Charles the Dauphin, afterwards Charles YIL, 
and to have been employed by that prince, about 1420, iil 
the triple capacity of clerk, notary, and financial secretary. 
He is also said to have held a prebend in tho cathedral 
church of Notre-Dame do Paris, of which he was likewise 
arch-deacon, and to have been sent as envoy to the Scottish 
court. A Latin epitaph, discovered in the 18th century, 
and pronounced authentic by the biographer already cited, 
credits him with tho enjoyment of other dignities than 
those referred to, and declares that he s'endormit enfm 
dans le Seigneur,” in the city of Avignon, “ I’an de 
P Incarnation, 1449.” 

There is some analogy between the fate of Alain Chartier 
and that of Eonsard. Both enjoyed an extraordinary 
reputation during their lives, and after death both were 
neglected and forgotten. Alain Chartier’s lot was cast in 
troublous times — he felt the agony of Agincourt, and 
witnc.ssed the rise of the Jlaid — but this would seem to 
have increased his renown, Tho story of the famous 
kiss bestowed by iilargaret of Scotland, wife of that 
Louis the Dauphin who was afterwards to bo known as 
Louis XL, on “fa ‘prccieuse houche da laquelle sont issvs 
el sortis tant de Ions viols et verineitses sentences,” authentic 
or not, is iirtercsting, if only as a proof of the high degree 
of estimation iir which the ugliest man of Iris day was held, 
Jean do Masks, who annotated a portion of his verse, has 
recorded how the pages and young gentlemen of that 
epoch were required daily to learn by heart passages of his 
JJrcviairc des NoUes ; Lydgate, tho English rhymester, 
studied him ardently and aflectioriately ; and Ckment 
Marot and Octavion de Saint-Grilais, writing fifty years 
after his death, find many fair words for tho old poet, their 
master and predecessor. For the last three centuries, how- 
ever, Alain Chartier has been remembered rather on account 
of the kiss aforesaid than for the sake of any of tho Ions 
mots and verlvenses sentences that induced it. The Renais- 
sance of 1830, even, that has made so many glories to 
blossom anew, has not justified again his old renown in 
the eyes of men. As a poet his fame has yielded to that 
of his contemporary, Charles of Orleans; and even his 
eloquent prose, which is said to be the best part of his 
work, has awakened no interest whatever. In .spite of 
thi.s, however, Alain Chartier deserves notice as one of the 
most remarkable and influential men of his time. His 
writings, both in prose and verse, breathe an ardent spirit 
of patriotism, and arc notable, in some instances, for a 
boldness of thought and freedom of idea that seem to 
foreshadow the great utterances of the ICth century. 

Alain Chavtier, who is credited with the invention of tho ron- 
deem dielinalif, n.sed all the forms of verso current at that i)eriod— 
roundeJ, lay, ballad, and coniidaint. Ilis best book.s are said to 
be Le livre des Quatre Dames, which was called -forth by_ tho 
battle of Agincourt, and Le Quadrilorjiic-lnvcctif, a lino patriotic 
dialogue, bearing date Hi2. See Jlanccl, Alain Chartier, Uude 
bibliographiqiie et littiruirc, 8vo., Paris, 1819. 

CHARTISM was a movement for radical reform in Eng- 
lish politics, which originated in 1838, reached its culminat- 
ing point in 1848, and collapsed the same year ; it took its 
name from tho “Jkople’s Charter” or “Rational Charter, 
tho document in which the scheme of reform was embodied. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 left a large class of the popula- 
tion, especially the working-men, dissatisfied. Accordingly, 
in 1838, after an unsuccessful attempt to initiate a scheme 
of more radical reform in the House of Commons, six^ of 
the most advanced members of tho House had a consultation 
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with. tlie deputies of the “Working-men’s Association,” the 
result being the appearance of the People’s Charter, which 
embodied in the six following points the xirogramme of their 
party: — (1) annual parliaments; (2) universal suffrage; 
(3) vote by ballot ; (4) abolition of the property qualification 
for membership of the House of Commons ; (5) payment of 
members; (6) equal electoral districts. The most influ- 
ential of the six members of the House who took part in 
the drawing up of the charter was O’Connell, and the 
methods adopted for the propagation of their views were 
those practised by the great agitator with such success. 
Monster meetings were held, at which seditious language 
was occasionally spoken, and slight collisions with the 
military took place. Petitions of enormous size, signed in 
great part with fictitious names, were presented to Parlia- 
ment ; and a great many newspapers were started, of which 
the Norilierii Star, conducted by Feargus O’Connor, the 
active leader of the movement, had a circulation of 50,000. 
In 1840 the Chartist movement was still further organized 
by the inauguration at ilanchester of the National Charter 
Association, which rapidly became powerful, being the head 
of about 400 sister societie.?, which are said to have 
numbered 40,000 members. .Some time after, efforts were 
made towards a coalition with themore moderate radicals, but 
these failed ; and a land scheme was started by O’Connor, 
which prospered for a few years. In 1844 tlie fanatical 
spirit of .some of the leaders was only too well illustrated 
by their attitude towards the Anti-Coru-Law League. 
O’Connor. especialH, entered into a public controversy 
with Cobden and Bright, in which he was worsted; and 
he even endeavoured to defeat the purpose of the League. 
But it was not till 1848, during a season of great suffering 
among the working classes, and under the influence of the 
revolution at Paris, that the real strength of the Chartist 
movement was discovered, and the prevalent discontent 
became known. Early in ilarch disturbances occurred in 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, 
while in the manufacturing districts all over the West of 
•Scotland the operatives vrere ready to rise, in the event of the 
main movement succeeding. Some agitation, too, took place 
in Edinburgh and in ilanchester, but of a milder nature ; 
in fact, while there was a real and wide-spread discontent, 
men were indisposed to resort to decided measures. The 
principal scene of intended Chartist demonstration was 
London. An enommus gathering of half a milliou was 
announced for the 10th April on Kennington Common, 
from which they were to march on the Houses of Parliament 
to present a petition signed by nearly six million names, in 
order bj" this impo.sing display of numbers to secure the 
enactment of the six points. Probably some of the more 
violent members of the party thought to imitate the 
P.irisian mob by taking power entirely into their omi 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited great 
alarm, and the most decided measures were taken by the' 
authorities to prevent a rising. The procession was for- 
bidden. The military was cailecl out under the command 
of the Duke of IVellington, and by him concealed near the 
bridges and other points where the procession might 
attempt to force its way. Even the‘Baak and other pubb'c 
buildings were put in a state of defence, and special con- 
sta’oles, to the number, it is said, of 170,000, were enrolled, 
one of whom was destined shortly after to be the emperor of 
the French. A fter all these gigantic preparations on both 
sides the Chartist demonstration proved to be a veiy 
insignificant affair. Instead of half a million, only about 
50,000 assembled on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders, Feargus O’Connor and Ernest Jones, shrank from 
the respoasibility of braving the authorities by conducting 
the procession to the Houses of Parliament. The monster 
petition was duly presented, and scrutinized, with the result 
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that the number of signatures was found to have been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the most unheard of falrifica 
tion of names had been resorted to. Ihereafter the 
movement specially ctilled Chartism soon died out. 'flm 
return of national prosperity relieved the working classes of 
their most pressing grievances ; and subseqenUegislative 
changes have in great measure removed the causes that 
existed for discouteut amoug the classes which maiuly buji- 
ported the charter. 

CHAJITIIES, the chief towm of the department of Eiire- 
et-Loir, 55 miles south-wast from Paris by railway, stands oa 
aslope skirted by the Piiver Eure, which flows partly within 
and partly beyond the ramparts. Its houses are antique 
and straggling ; but there are four fine squares, in one of 
which, used as the herb-market, is an obelisk in memorj- of 
GeneralMarceau, a native of the town. Chartres is theseat of 
a tribunal of the first instance, a tribunal of commerce, a com- 
munal college, and a diocesan seminary ; and it has a weekly 
corn-market, which is one of the largest in Prance and is 
well managed by a corporation of women. Its chief manu- 
factures are woollens and leather. Its cathedral of Notre 
Dame, a vast Gothic edifice, with two spires of different 
construction, is reckoned one of the finest cathedrals in 
France. It was founded in the 11th century by Bishop 
Fulbert on the site of an earlier church- destroyed by fire 
in 1 020. In 1 1 04 another conflagration laid waste the new 
building then hardly completed ; but clergy and people set 
zealously to work, and the main part of the present structure 
was finished by 1240, Though there have been numerous 
minor additions and alterations since that time, the general 
character of the cathedral is unimpaired. The upper 
woodwork was consumed by fire in 1830, as well as the 
beautiful belfry of the old tower, but the rest of the building 
was saved; and it still preserves some of its magnificent 
stained-glass windows of the 13th century'. (See Bulteau, 
Descript. dt la cailiulr. de Chartres, 1850.) The churches of 
St Pierre and .St Andrii may also I e noticed, 

Chartres was one of tlie pirincipal towns of the C'anuites, atid by 
the Itoinans was called .lutrieur.i, from the river Autura ttoe.i. 
From the l.omans it passed into the hands of the Fraiiktsh kings, 
and was succe.-.sively taken by Tliicrry II., king of Orleans imd 
Burgundy, and by the Normans, wiio burnt it in S52 and S72. 
It afterwards fell into the Lands of the Fngiish, from whom it was 
recovereil in 1132. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the Pro- 
testants in 1563, and was taken in 1551 by Henry IV., whov.ascqn- 
secrated there three years afterw.ards. In the Franco-I’rmsian Var 
it was seized by the Germans on 21st Oct. 1-570, and continued 
during the rest of the campaign an important centre of oj^iatious. 
During the iliddle Ages it was the chief town of tlie dLstrict of 
Beauce, and gave its name to the counts of Chartres ; and since the 
time of Louis N 1 1 1. the title of duke of Chartres has been heredity' 
in the family of Oileans. Pop.ulation of the town in 1572, l?,5a2; 
and of the commune, 15,550, 

CHARTItEU.SE, or more uanallj', to distinguish it from 
other establishments of the order, L.v Gexxde Chaeteel'sk, 
a famous Carthusian monastery of France, in the depart- 
ment of Here, situated about 14 miles north of Grenoble, 
at a height of 4268 feet above tbe level of the sea, in cue 
of the upper valleys of a group of calcareous mountains, 
near the sources of the Gaieis 3Iort and the Guiere 1 il, 
two tributaries of the Ehone. The settlement was 
originally founded in 108-4, and derived its name from a 
small village a short distance to the south-east, which ww 
formerly Imown simpfly as Chartreuse or Cartusia, but is 
now di-stingnished as .Saint Pierre de Chartreuse, 'Tha 
first convent on the present site was not erected till IKi? 
and most of the present edifice is of a later date than 
1676. It stands in a large meadow, which slopes to tbs 
south-west, and is watered by a tiny tributaiy of tbs 
Gniers Mort ; on tbe north a fine forest rises up to the Ccl 
of La Ruchere, while on the west the valley is shut in by 
well-wooded heights, and on the east is overshadowed by 
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the white ridges of Graudsom, which, rise upwards of 2500 
feet above tlie convent roof. All access to the spot was 
formerly by difficult and defensible pathways ; and before 
the construction of the modern roads, it was. very seldom 
that alien visitors disturbed the monks in their retreat. 
One of tbe principal approaches is by 'the valley of the 
Guiers ilort, which the traveller enters at St-Laurent-du- 
Pont, a village of about 1800 inhabitants, with a deaf-mute 
institution supported by the Carthusians. Passing up 
the left bank of the stream he ne.vt reaches the picturesque 
hamlet of Fourvoirie (Latin forata via), so named from the 
road which was driven up the pass at the suggestion of Le 
iloux, the thirty- third general of the order, in the 16th 
century. It is the seat of iron forges, a saw-mill, a farm, 
and laboratories belonging to the monks; and it was formerly 
the site of the first gateway that guarded the entrance to 
their domain. The river is there spanned by a noble three- 
storied bridge of a single arch ; and about three miles 
higher up is the bridge of St Bruno, which has replaced 
the older Perant bridge still hanging in romantic dilapida- 
tion over the torrent. A short distance higher up begins 
the new part of the road constructed by M. Eugene Viaud 
in 1853-4 ; it soon leads through the narrow passage of 
the GEillette or Aiguillette, formerly guarded by a second 
gateway, beyond which no female footstep was permitted ; 
and after having passed through four separate tunnels, it 
brings the traveller in sight of the convent in about three 
hours from St-Laurent-du-Pont. Other routes of less 
interest are by the villages of )Sappey and La Charmette. 
There is nothing very striking or beautiful about the 
architecture of the Chartreuse, — its principal features being 
the high roofs of dark slate and the cross-surmounted 
turrets. Within the buildings there are four halls for the 
reception of monks from the Carthusian provinces of 
France, Italy, Burgundy, and Germany, about sixty cells 
for the resident brethren, a church of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, several chapels, and a library, which before the 
Kevolution contained a valuable collection both of books 
and manuscripts. A short distance from the main building 
is the infirmary, now set apart under the direction of the 
sisters of charity for the entertainment of female visitors. 
Since the revolutionary confiscation of 1793 the domain of 
Chartreuse has belonged to the state, and the monks, who 
were permitted to return to the monastery in 1816, pay a 
nominal rent for the use of the buildings and the right of 
. pasturage, and have no longer any property in the 
neighbouring forests, which are in great measure due to 
their predecessors. Their revenue is augmented by the 
sale of various pharmaceutical preparations known as the 
Elixir, the Boule d’Acier (a mineral paste or salve), and the 
Chartreuse. In the manufacture of the last— a famous 
aromatic liqueur — carnations, absinthium, and the young 
buds of the pine tree are employed ; there are three kinds 
— a green, a yellow, and a white — diftering in degree of 
strength. The monks are distinguished by an active 
benevolence, the effects of which are visible in all the 
surrounding villages, where churches, schools, hospitals, 
and similar institutions have been erected and maintained 
at their expense. See Bnuxo and C^vrtiiusians ; also 
Adolphe Joanne’s Dauphins e( Savoie, 1870, and Jules 
Tauber’s Guide du Voyayeur a la Grande Oharlreuse, 1860. 

CHARYBDIS. See Scylla and CiiAnvBDis. 

CHASE, Salmon Portland (1808-1873), an American 
statesman, was born in Cornish, Nev/ Hampshire, on the 
13th of January 1808. After graduating with distinction 
at Dartmouth College, at the age of eighteen ho opened a 
classical school at Washington, and commenced the study 
of law under William Wirt. In 1830 he was admitted to 
the bar ; and he soon after gained for himself considerable 
reputation by a compilation of the statutes of Ohio. 
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Throughout his whole career he was a consistent and 
vigorous oi)pouent of slavery.' From the first he rvas 
willing to risk his hopes of professional success by under- 
taking the defence of runaway slaves or of those who 
asisisted their escape ; and he boldly argued that slavery 
was merely an institution of the individual States, to which 
the national Government could not extend its sanction. He 
took a prominent part in the anti-slavery convention which 
met at Columbus in 1841, in the first “National Liberty 
Convention ” of 1843, in the “ Southern and Western 
Liberty Convention ” of 184 5, and in the second “ National 
Liberty Convention ” of 1847. He also presided over the 
“National Convention” of 1848, which nominated Van 
Buren for president and Adams for vice-president. In 
1849 he became member of the senate ; and in 1855 he 
was elected governor of Ohio, in which position he was so 
popular that he was re-elected, tw'o years after, by an 
extraordinarily large number of votes. He was also three 
times nominated for the presidency, though he never 
attained that dignity. 

On the accession of Lincoln to the presidency, in March 
1861, Chase became secretaryof the treasury; andhe fulfilled 
the duties of this most important and difficult post with 
the greatest energy till June 1864. Still, notwithstanding 
his ability and zeal, it cannot be said that the measures ho 
adopted were the best even in the extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. Though he appears 
to have apprehended some of the evil consequences likely 
to arise from the creation of inconvertible notes, he argues 
that their issue was necessary on the ground that it would 
increase the loanable capital of the country, while, in 
fact, employed as it was by Government in defraying 
expenses, it could have no such efi'ect. At first Chase 
contemplated raising a large sum by direct taxation ; but 
this course Congress refused to pursue. Ho was forced, 
therefore, to resort to a considerable increase of the taxes 
on imports, to issues of an inconvertible paper currency, 
and to enormous loans, which were contracted upon un- 
necessarily e.xpensive terms. The interest was, in reality, 
about double its nominal amount, owing to the fact that it 
was paid in gold ; and, beside this, a considerable loss was 
sustained through the arrangement by which the debt con- 
tracted in depreciated paper was discharged in coin. 

It was under his management that Congress passed the 
Banking Law of February 1863, which, as amended in June 
1864, is still in force (see Baniund, vol. iii. p. 340). It was 
at that time useful in two ways ; for it procured for the 
Government, in its necessity, a considerable loan from the 
banks, and it replaced the notes of the banks, which had lost 
their credit through frequent failures, by notes which pos- 
sessed the Government guarantee. Its great recommenda- 
tion at present is that it secures the trustworthiness of the 
note currency. 

In December of the year in which he resigned the 
secretaryship of the treasury, Chase was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and in 
this capacity he had to undertake the responsibility of 
superintending the trial of President Johnson. But his 
health was now broken, and his old activity was no longer 
possible. In June 1870 he suffered a shock of apoplexy, 
and on May 7, 1873, he died at New York. 

CHASTELAIN, Georges (1403-1475), called L’Adven- 
tureux, the celebrated Burgundian chronicler, was born at 
Alost in Flanders. When only seven years old be began 
the study of letters. This, however, he abandoned to 
become a soldier, serving first of all as a squire. Partum- 
larly favoured by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, he 
quitted the career of arms towards 1443, and devoted him- 
self to the service of that prince, who made him successively 
'pantler, orator, and finally grand chronicler of the house of 
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Burgundy. In addition to such duties as these offices 
entailed npon their holder, Chastelain was often em- 
ployed diplomatically, and was also accustomed to direct 
the dramatic entertainments designed for the amusement of 
the ducal court. A heavy but insolent opuscule in verse, 
published by him in 1455, had nearly compromised his 
safety, as it was held to contain reflections injurious to the 
honour of the king and nobility of France ; Chastelain, 
however, extricated himself from the difficulty by issuing a 
sort of reply (in prose) to his own libel. About this time, 
too, at the request of Philip, he began his most important 
work, the Grande Chronique. Philip’s son, Charles the 
Bold, continued to confide in and favour Chastelain as his 
father had done, and conferred on him the order of the 
Golden Fleece, with the title of Indiciaire — a designation 
intended as descriptive of one who “ dhmonstroit par 
escripture authentique Ics admirables gestes' des chevaliers 
et confreres de I’ordre.” At the beginning of the new reign, 
however, Chastelain retired to Valenciennes, where he busied 
himself till his death in the production of his Ghronique 
(in which he was assisted by Jean hlolinet, his disciple 
and continuator) and of other works, imaginative and his- 
torical. 

Among his contemporaries, Georges Chastelain acquired 
by his verses the style and title of a second Homer ; but 
posterity, in relegating his poetry to eternal oblivion, ha.s 
been careful of his memory. As an historian, Chastelain is 
deserving of more attention. He was a soldier and traveller, 
who had yet been trained to letters, the favourite of a 
splendid prince, and personally acquainted with most of the 
actors in the great scenes which his position enabled him 
to study on the very theatre of their action. His method of 
writing history, to judge by a declaration of Ins own yet 
extant, was not such as would have occurred to the mere 
compiler or writer from dictation. The vast mass of material 
collected during his long and busy life was intended to be 
fused and shaped as his own conclusions, his own great 
experience of men and years, should determine, and not 
altogether according to the requirements of party and feudal 
feeling. Impartiality, however, must not be considered 
one of his virtues. A brilliant satirist, and at the same 
time, a master of eulogy, it was his interest to use all his 
gift in his master's service, and he did so use it. 

Only three fragments of the Ghronique, which was to have 
filled six volumes, in folio are known to exist — the first e.x- 
tendingfrom 1419 to 1422,and the second, withlarge breaks 
in the text, from 1461 to 1474. A third mutilated frag- 
ment is understood to refer to the period uncovered by the 
larger chapters, but it neither tells a connected story nor 
fills the great gap between the other two. 

See Buolion, Chroniques iiationalcs and I’anthion lilUrairc; 
Quicherat, Bibliotldqne da VEcola das Cliartcs; Keill'eubcrg, Dues 
de Bourgogne, 8vo, 18315. 

CHASTELARD, Pieere Boscobee de (1540-1563), 
a French poet whose name is inseparably connected with 
that of Mary Queen of Scots, was born in Hauphinb, 
and was a scion of the house of Bayard. From the service 
of the Constable Montmorency, Chastelard, then a page, 
passed to the household of Marshal Damville, whom he 
accompanied in his journey to Scotland in escort of Slary 
(1561). Ho returned to Paris in the marshal’s train, 
but left for Scotland again shortly afterward, bearing 
letters of recommendation to Mary from his old protector, 
Montmorency, and the Regrets addressed to the ex-queen 
of France by Pierre Eonsard, his master in the art of song. 
He is also understood to have undertaken the charge, for 
transmission to the poet, of the service of plate with which 
Mary rewarded him. But he had fallen in love with the 
queen, who is said to have encouraged his passion. Copies of 
verse passed between them i she lost no occasion of showing 
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herself partial to his person and conversation. The youni; 
man hid himself under her bed, where he was discovered 
by her maids of honour, Mary pardoned the ofience and 
the old familiar terms between them were resumed 
Chastelard was so rash as again to violate her privacy' 
He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced and 
hanged the next morning. He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his mas- 
ter’s noble Hymne de la Mort — “ Trfes-bien fait et propre 
pour ne point fahe abhorer la mort” — and turning at the 
instant of doom towards the palace of Holyrood, to address 
to his unseen mistress the famous farewell — “Adieu toi 
si belle et si cruelle, qui me tues et que je ne puis cesser 
d'aimer." This at least is the version of Brant6me, who is 
however, as notoriously untrustworthy as an authority 
as he is charming as a writer. Another account is that 
the plaint was a reproach, contained in the exclamation 
“ Cruelle reinc !” and emphasized by a threatening gesture 
addressed to Mary’s apartments. 

Sworder and amorist, audacious and irreligious, with a 
strong sense of the nobility of art and some taste for 
its practice, Chastelard is a favourable specimen of the 
golden youth of the French Renaissance. As a poet he 
is not remarkable — merely one of “ the mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease,” in spite of the notes of truth 
and passion occasionally to be distinguished through the 
clink and fall of his verse. Bub for his madness of love, 
indeed, it is possible that he would have left no shadow or 
shred of himself behind. As it is, however, his life and 
death are of interest as illustrating the wild days in which 
his lot was cast. 

Sec Chalmers, Life of Mary Queen of Scots; Knox, History oj 
the Itcformalion ; Mignet, Jlistoire de Mario Stuart; Dargaui 
llistoirede Marie Stuart; Lo Laboureur, Mimoircs do Casklmu; 
IJrantOnre, Mimoircs. Mr Swinburne’s tragedy of Chastelard is too 
well known to need more than j^assing reference, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FnANgois Rene, Viscount db 
(1768-1848), the most brilliant representative of the 
reaction against the ideas of the French Revolution, and 
the most conspicuous figure in French literature during the 
First -Empire, was born at St Malo, September 4, 1768. 
Here, as beautifully narrated by himself, his naturally 
poetical temperament was fostered by picturesque influences, 
the mysterious reserve of his morose father, the ardent piety 
of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, the 
legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the 
neighbomiug ocean. He received his education at Dol and 
Rennes, and after declining to enter the church from au 
absence of vocation, obtained a commission in the army 
when on the point of proceeding to try his fortune in India 
( 1788 ).- , _ . 

His thirst for distinction, further excited by the political 
convulsions of the following year, found vent in a romantic 
scheme for the discovery of the North West Passage, in 
pursuance of rvLich he departed for America in 1700. The 
passage was not found or even attempted, but the adventurer 
returned enriched with the to him more important discover.! 
of his own powers and vocation, conscious of his marvellous 
faculty for, the delineation of nature, and stored with ideas 
and imagery, the material of much of his future work. His 
return coincided with the execution of Louis XVI. Chateau- 
briand, a Breton and a sohlier, could not do otherwise than 
throw himself into the ranks of the emigrants. After the 
failure of the duke of Brunswick’s invasion he retired to 
England, where he lived obscurely for several years, gaming 
an intimate acquaintance with English literature, an 
elaborating The Natchez, a prose epic designed to portray 
the life of the Red Indian tribes, and inspired by reminis- 
cences of his American travels. Two brilliant episodes o 
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this v.’ork, Atala and lienc, have accjuired univeraal 
renown ; but the work as a whole, to say nothing of the 
uiu’eality of its pictures of savage life, belongs to that 
unfortunate compromise between the forms of prose and 
poetry in a manner imposed upon the French language by 
the penury of its poetic diction, but incajjable of the 
perfection of either poetry or prose. Chateaubriand’s first 
publication, however, was the Essay on Eevolulions {17Q7). 
In this remarkable work, which the author subsequently 
retracted, but took care not to suppress, he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free- 
thinker in religion, and in philosophy imbued with the 
spirit of liousseau. A great change in his views was, 
however, at hand, induced, as he would have us believe, by 
the death of his mother in the same year. It is certain 
that upon his restoration to his country three years subse- 
quently, the Genius of Chrulianity was already in an 
advanced state. Before publishing it, hov/ever, he 
determined to make an essay with an episode of his 
romance, Alala, or Tlte foies of Tiio Haiayes, appeared 
in 1801, and immediately raised the author to the summit 
of literary distinction. E.tquisite style, impassioned 
eloquence, and glowing descriptions of nature, gained 
indulgence for the incongruity between the rudeness of the 
personages and the refinement of the sentiments, and for 
the distasteful blending of prudery with sensuousness ; the 
latter was indeed conformable to the example of the author's 
models and predecessors. Alike in its merits and defects, 
the piece is a more emphatic and highly-coloured “ Paul 
and Virginia/’ it has been justly said that Bernardin Baint 
Pierre models in marble and Chateaubriand in bronze. 
Encouraged by his success, the author resumed his Genius 
of Christianity, which appeared in the following year, just 
upon the eve of Napoleon’s re-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, for which it thus almost seemed to have prepared 
the way. ’ No coincidence could have been more opportune, 
and Chateaubriand might almost be pardoned foresteemiug 
himself the counterpart of Napoleon in the intellectual 
order, as he certainly did. In composing his work he had 
borne in mind the admonition of his friend Joubert, that 
the public would care very little for his erudition and very' 
much for his eloquence. It is consetiuently an inefficient 
production from the point of view of serious argument, 
'i'he considerations derived from natural theology are but 
commonplaces rendered dazzling by the magic of style; 
and the parallels between Christianity and antiquity, 
especially in arts and letters, are at best ingenious sophis- 
tries, 'i’he Icas polemical passages, however, where the 
author depicts the glories of the Catholic liturgy and its 
accessories, or e.xpounds its symbolical significance, are 
splendid in.stances of the effect produced by the accumula- 
tion and judicious distribution of particulars gorgeous in 
the mass, and individually treated with the utmost refine- 
ment of detail 'raken altogether, the work Is a master- 
piece of literary' art, and its immediate effect was very 
considerable. It admirably subserved the stateemft of 
Napoleon, who appointed the writer attachd at Borne, 
and when his insubordinate and intriguing .spirit compelled 
his recall, transferred him as envoy to the canton of the 
Valais, 'i'he murder of the duke of Enghien took place 
during his absence on this mi.ssion. Chateaubriand, to his 
honour, immediately resigned his post, and subsequently 
manifested great courage in his indirect censures of 
Napoleon in a journal of which he had become proprietor, 
and v/hich was ultimately suppressed. Ere this he had 
departed on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken, as he 
subsequently acknowledged, less in a devotional spirit than 
in quest of new imagery, and in deference to the wishes of 
a lady friend. The journey produced (1811) a record of 
travel distinnuLshed bv his habitual picturesquencss, and 
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also inspired his prose epic of The Martyrs, published- two 
years previously. ’I’his work may be regarded as the 
argument of the Genius of Christianity thrown into an 
objective form. Moore’s Epicurean, and the more ambitious 
passages of Bulwer’s earlier romances, may convey an 
adequate notion of it to the merely English reader. As in 
the Epicurean, the professed design is the contrast between 
Paganisna and Christianity, which fails of its purpose 
I)artly from the absence of real insight into the genius of 
antiquity, and partly because the heathen are the most 
interesting characters after all. Two years previously had 
appeared Rene, another detached episode of The Natchez, 
and perhaps Chateaubriand’s most characteristic jnoduction. 
The connecting links in European literature between Wer- 
ther and Childe Harold, it paints with wonderful mastery 
the misery of a morbid and dissatisfied soul, the type of a 
character blighted by over-sensitiveness on the one hand, 
and an egotism thinly disguised by poetical sentiment on 
the other, 'fhe representation is mainly from the life, and 
Chateaubriand must certainly be acquitted of the unreality 
and affectation which so frequently characterize similar 
delineations of the poetic temperament. Bend’s morbid de- 
spondency is but the too faithful protrait of the desolation 
begotten in his own mind by the unnatural alliance between 
opulence of imagination and poverty of heart. His sister 
Lucile is the Amdlie of the story. The Natchez, of which 
Rene was to have formed an eiiisodc, was not published 
until 1826, at which time also appeared the beautiful tale 
of The Last of the Alencerrayes, written about 1809, and, 
as the author asserts, withheld from publication on account 
of the Peninsular 'War. With this composition Chateau- 
briand’s career as an imaginative writer is closed; and we 
have henceforth chiefly to consider him as a politician. 
His character in this point of view may be comprised in a 
sentence; he was equally formidable to his antagonisls 
when in opposition and to his friends when in office. His 
poetical receptivity and impressionableuess rendered him 
honestly inconsistent with himself, while his vanity and 
ambition, too morbidly acute to be restrained by the ties 
of party allegiance, made him dangerous and untrustworthy 
as a political associate. His pamphlet, Bonaparte and the 
Bourbons, published in 1814, while the fate of Napoleon 
yet trembled in the balance, w'as as opportune in the 
moment of its appearance asihoGenius of Christianity, and 
produced a hardly less signal effect. Louis XVHI. declared 
that it had been worth a hundred thousand men to him. 
Chateaubriand was called to his councils, accompanied him 
to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a time asso- 
ciated himself with the excesses of the royalist reaction. 
Political bigotry, however, was not among his faults; 
he gradually drifted into liberalism and opposition, and 
upon a change of ministry, obtained the London embassy, 
from which he was transferred to represent his country at 
the Congress of Verona. He here made himself mainly 
responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spain, — an 
e,xpedition undertaken, as he himself admits, with the 
puerile idea of restoring French prestige by a military 
parade. He next received the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
which he soon lost by his desertion of his colleagues on the 
■question of a reduction of the interest on the national debt. 
After another interlude of effective pamphleteering in 
opposition, he accepted the embassy to Borne under the 
Martignac administration, resigned it at Prince Polignacs 
accession to office, and on the downfall of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, made one last extremely brilliant but 
inevitably fruitless protest from the tribune in defence of 
the principle of legitimacy. During the first half of Louis 
Philippe’s reign he was still active with his pen, and was 
regarded as the most efficient champion of the exiled 
dynasty, but as yearn increased upon him, and the prospect 
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of his again performing a conspicuous part diminished, he 
relapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement, and 
contributed to chill the ardour of his own party. His 
narrative of his share in the Congress of Verona, the Life of 
Ranee, and his translation of Milton, belong to the writings 
of these later days. He expired on J uly 4, 1 848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
w'orld, but affectionately tended by Ills old friend Madame 
Rdcamier, herself deprived of sight. His remains were 
interred in Grand Bey, a lonely islet off the coast of 
Brittany. Shortly after his death his memory was power- 
fully revived, and at the same time exposed to much 
adverse criticism, by the publication, with sundry mutila- 
tions as has been suspected, of his celebrated Memoires 
d’ Outre-Tombe, the composition of which had occupied him 
at intervals during the greater part of his life. These 
memoirs undoubtedly reveal his vanity, his egotism, the 
frequent hollowness of his professed convictions, and his 
incaxjacity for sincere attachment, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Madame Rdcamier. They abound, on the other hand, 
with beauties of the first order, and much of the rough 
treatment they have experienced is attributable to the 
animosity of party. Their principal literary defect is the 
frequent encroachment of the historical element upon the 
autobiographical, the rvriter’s exaggerated estimate of his 
own consequence leading him to allow a disproportionate 
space to transactions in which he had in fact but little 
share. 

Chateaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than 
as a great poet, rather as a great writer than a great man. 
Something of aflfectation or unreality commonly interferes 
with the enjoyment of his finest works. The Genius of 
Christianity is a brilliant piece of special pleading ; Atala 
is marred by its unfaithfulness to the truth of uncivilized 
human nature, Rene by the perversion of sentiment which 
solicits sympathy for a character rather deserving of con- 
tempt, Chateaubriand’s fame owes much to the timeliness 
of his appearances in print, and even more to the genuine 
conviction of his countrymen that French literature and 
European literature are practically convertible terms. They 
have hence made his position in the former the .standard of 
his influence over the latter, which, for an author so widely 
read and so generally admired, has in reality been but 
small Even in France he is chiefly significant as marking 
the transition from the old classical to the modern romantic 
school He belongs to the latter by the idiosyncrasy of his 
genius, to the former by the comparative severity of his 
taste. The fertility of ideas, vehemence of expression, and 
luxury of natural description, which he shares with the 
romanticists, are controlled by a discipline imbibed in the 
school of their predecessors. His palette, always brilliant. 
Is never gaudy ; he is not merely a painter but an artist. 
He is a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings, 
and has contributed as much as any great French writer to 
foster the disastrous national partiality for la phrase. 
Perhaps, however, the most truly characteristic feature of 
his genius is the peculiar magical touch which Mr Arnold 
has indicated as a note of Celtic extraction, which reveals 
some occult quality in a familiar object, or tinges it, one 
knows not how, with “ the light that never was on sea or 
land.” This incommunicable gift is of necessity genuine, 
and supplies an element of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s 
writings which goes far to redeem the artificial effect of 
his calculated sophistry and set declamation. It is also 
fortunate for his fame that so large a part of his writings 
should directly or indirectly refer to himself, for on this 
theme he always writes well. Egotism was his master- 
passion, and beyond his intrepidity and the loftiness of his 
intellectual carriage his character presents little to admire. 
He is a signal instance of the compatibility of genuine. 
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poetic emotion, and sympathy with the grander aspects both 
of man and nature, and even munificence in pecuniary 
matters, with absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

The principal authority for Chateaubriand’s biography is iq, 
own Memoircs d'Oidrc-Tuvihc. The Hommirs cl Comsimc/aticc of 
lladanie Ifecamier may also be consulted. The be.st general review 
of his character and writings is Sainte Bcuve’s Chakewbriund ct sa 
Grfiupe LilUruirc, Paris, 1872 ; see also the Count de Marccllua’s 
C/uikaubrimd cl son Temys, and for his diplomatic career tlie 
latter’s Souvenirs Diplomaliques. The best edition of his woiks is 
Sainte Beuve’s, Paris, 1859-00. q ^ 

CHATEAUBPJAHT, a town of France, at the head of 
an arroudissement in the department of Loire Inferieure, ou 
the left bank of the Chere, a tributary of the Vilaine,” 35 
miles N.N.E. of Nantes, It takes its name from a castle 
founded in 1015 by Briant, count of Penthibvre; and its 
principal ornament is another castle, built in 1524 by Jeande 
Laval, and famous iu history as the scene of the assassina- 
tion of Francoise de Foix. There is also an interesting 
Piomanesque church dedicated to St Jean de Bere. The 
manufactures are mainly woollen stuffs and confectionery ; 
and the trade is in iron, coal, and wood. Population in 
1872, 4134. 

CHaTEAUDUN, a town of France, capital formerly of 
the countship of Duuois, and now of an arroudissement in 
the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 miles S.S.W. of 
Chartres, It stands on an eminence near the left bank of 
the Loir, and has remains of an old castle, several ancient 
churches, a town-hall, a communal college, a public libraiy, 
and manufactures of woollens and leather. It was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1723, and in 1870 it was 
captured by the Germans, Population in 1872, 5923, 

CHATEAU-GONTIEB, a town of France, at the head of 
anarrondissementin thedepartmenfc of Mayenne,ontheright 
bank of the Mayenne river, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
17 miles S.S.E, of Laval It has a fine Gothic church, a 
communal college, three hospitals, an agricultural society, 
public baths, extensive bleach fields, and manufactures ol 
linen and woollen stuffs. It is also the entrepot of a great 
part of the trade of the department in wine, slate, iron, aud 
coal. Chateau-Gontier owes its origin and its name to a 
castle erected in 1037 by Gunther, the steward of Fulques 
Nerra of Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging to the 
monks of St Aubin d’ Angers. On the e-xtinction of the 
family, the lordship was assigned by Louis XI, to Philqipe 
de Comines. The town suffered severely during the 
wars of the League, and in the Vendean struggle it was 
the scene of sanguinary proceedings. Population in 1872, 
7048. ^ 

CHATEATJEOTJX, a town of France, capital of the 
department of Indre, is situated in a fine plain on the k-ft 
bank of the Indre, 90 miles by rail S.W. of Orleans. It is the 
seat of a court of assize, and tribunals of primary instance 
and commerce; and it has a castle, now used as the town-hall, 
a cathedral, erected about 1873, a society of arts and 
agriculture, a communal college, a theatre, and a public 
library. It is ill built, with narrow filthy streets. The 
Xsrincipal manufacture is woollens, in which a great part of 
its inhabitants are emifloyed; it has an active trade m 
woollen yarn, leather, iron, grain, and cattle, and there are 
quarries of lithographic stone in the neighbourhood. The 
castle from which it takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the 10th century by Raoul, prince of Ddols, and 
passed into the possession of several noble families. In 
1215 one of the earliest of the Franciscan monasteries 
founded in the town by William of Chauvigny, Raked to 
the rank of a countship iu 1497, and to that of duchy m 
1610, it finally passed into the possession of Louis II- o 
Bourbon, prince of Condd, and the castle served for the 
incarceration of his xvife for twenty-three years. _ Genera 
Bertrand was born in the castle in 1773, and his statue 
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(idorua tliu PJuce Saiatc Hdliue. Population of the town in 
1872, 10,858; of the commune, 18,070, 

CllA.TEAlJ-THIEllllV’, a town of France, at the head of 
an arroiidiasemeut in the department of Aisne, on the right 
bank of the Marne, and connected with an e.'ctenaive suburb 
on the opposite bank by a line stone bridge of three 
archea. It is the seat of a tribunal of primary instance, 
and has a communal college, a public library, and manu- 
factures of linen, cotton, leather, and earthenware. It 
contains a marble statue erected to the memory of La 
Fontaine, who was born in the towir; and his house is still 
preserved in the street that was formerly called after tho 
Cordeliers, but now bears tho name of the poet. On the 
top of the hill arc the ruins of a castle, which is said to 
have been built by Charles Martel for Thierry IV., and is 
plainly tho origin of tho name of the town. Chutcau- 
Thierry was formerly tho capital of the district of Brie 
Pouilleuse, and received the title of a duchy from Charles 
IX. in I50G. Its po.sition has brought upon it numerous 
disasters from time to time. It was captured by the 
English in M21, by Charles V. in 1515, and by the Spanish 
in 1591. During the wars of the Fronde it was pillaged 
in 1052 ; and in the campaign of 1814 it suffered severely. 
On February 12 of the latter year tlie Ilu.sso-Prus.sian forces 
were beaten by Napoleon in tho neighbourhood. Popula- 
tion of^tho town in 1872, 5347; of the commune, GG23. 

Cll.lTELLEliAULT, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vienne, on the right 
bank of the Vienna, hero cro.ssed by a handsome stone 
bridge, wliich connects it with the suburb of ChUtcauneuf 
on tho opposite side of the river, 24 miles N.N.E, of Poitiens. 
It stands in a fertile valley, and has severaUine promenades, 
but is irregularly built. It has tribunals of primary 
instance and commerce, a fiuo Gothic church, a public 
fountain, a communal college, an c.xchange, a hospital, a 
society of agriculture, and a theatre. It is one of tho chief 
seats of the manufacture of cutlery in France; and has a 
Government manufactory of swords and bayonets, established 
in 1820. There is a largo trade in wines, dried fruits, 
slates, iron, corn, hemp, and timber. Population in 1872, 
13,303. 

Oliiltellerault, or Cuilruvi llcraldi, derives its natiie from a castle 
built ill tlic lltli century. In 15M it was made adneliy in favour of 
Gilbert of llmirbon, count of Jlontpcnsier, liut notion" after it was 
reunited to the Crown. In 1518 it was bestoweii on .James Hamil- 
ton, second earl of .\rran; but it was forfeited liy failure of male issue. 
'I'he title, however, continued to be claimed by tho dukes of Hamil- 
ton and the earls of Abeieorn, who were both de.secnded by tlic 
female side from tho original i)Os.sefa.sor. A decree of the French 
Council of rflate decided against the e.irl, and the title was rebe.stowed 
on the duke of Hamilton by Napoleon 111. 

OIIATlIiVil, a town of England, in tho county of Kent, 
on tho south side of the Medway about 15 miles from its 
junction with the estuary of the Thames, and 27 miles 
east of London. Though still nominally distinet, it 
is practically united with llochester on the west, and 
is in close pro.ximity to Brompton and Gillingham on the 
east. In Cliatham proper the streets are for tho most part 
narrow, and with the exception of the docks and fortifica- 
tioii.s, there are but few objects of interest. St Mary’s 
church is a brick building erected about 1788, but occupying 
tho site of an earlier structure of tho 14th century; it con- 
tains a monumental brass to the memory of Stephen 
Borough, tho discoverer of the northern passage to llus.sia. 
Tiiere arc a few remains of tho hospital for lepers founded 
by Bishop Gundulf in 1078; but the funds for its niain- 
tenanee were appropriated by decision of tho court of 
chancery to the new hospital of St Bartholomew erected in 
18G3 within the boundaries of Rochester. Thcalmshou.se, 
established in 1592 by Sir John Hawkins for poor decayed 
seamen and shipwrights, is still in existence, the building 


having been re-erected in the present century ; but the fund 
railed the Chatham Chest, originated by Hawkins and 
Drake in 1588, was incorporated wich Greenwich Hospital 
in 1802. The town possesses numerous churches and 
eliapels of various denominations, a ragged school, a nautical 
school, a mechanics’ institute, and a lecture hall. The 
Medway union workhouse is situated a short distance to 
the south-east. The water supply is obtained from springs 
at the village of Lupton, about half a mile further off in 
the same direction; and extensive reservoirs were con- 
structed in 18G2 at Star Hill in the neighbourhood of the 
village. Numerous brickyard.s, lime-kilns, and flour-mills 
arc in the surrounding district, and the town carries on 
a large retail trade, partly from tho presence of the garrison. 



I'luii of Chatliaiii. 

'he fortifications arc among the most elaborate m the 
ingdom, 'The so-called Chatham Lines ought rather to 
ear tho name of the village of Brompton which they 
nclo.se. They were commenced m 17 o 8 and completed 
a 1807 ; but various alterations and additions have since 
lecn effected. They are strengthened by 
arts and redoubt.s, and consist of a very intricate sy^en 
f trenches, batteries, and subterranean pas-sages lort 
’itt, which rises above the town to the west, V' 

779, and is now used as a 

vas regarded as the principal establis.nnent of the kind 
he rauntry till the foundation of Netley m Hampshire. 
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The lines include the Chatham, the Koyal ilariue, the 
Brompton, the Hut, and St Marj^s barracks ; the garrison 
hospital and Melville hospital j the arsenal with its large 
park of artillery j the gymnasium, established in 1864 for 
gymnastic exercise ; the military school for the practical 
instruction of sappers and engineers, opened in 1812; a 
military institute for the men in garrison; the convict 
prison; and, finally, the extensive system of dockyards 
which has made the town so famous. 

JSTumerous Eoman remains, both architectural and 
domestic, have been discovered at Chatham and Brompton ; 
but they a^jpear to have belonged io the Homan city of 
Rochester. Till the reign of Elizabeth the place was a 
mere insignificant village ; but before 1588 the queen 
established the first dockyard on the site of what is now 
called the Ordnance Wharf, and erected Castle Upnor on 
the opposite bank of the river for its defence. The situa- 
tion was changed in the following reign, and under the 
Charleses extensive additions were made. The history of 
the town since the attack of the Dutch in 1667 has been 
mainly the history of the naval and military establishments. 
The parliamentary borough, which returns one member, 
includes the towns of Chatham and Brompton, and the 
villages of Gillingham, Chatham Hill, and New Brompton,- 
and covers an area of 2707 acres. The population of the 
borough in 1871 numbered 45,792 persons, of whom 
24,873 were males and 20,919 females. 

CHATHAil, WiLLt-ur Pitt, Fikst Earl of (1708- 
1778), one of the greatest of English statesmen and parlia- 
mentary orators, was born at Westminster on the 15th 
November 1708. He was the younger son of Robert Pitt 
of Boconnock, in Cornwall, and grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
governor of Madras, who was known as Diamond Pitt, 
from the fact of his having sold a diamond of extra- 
ordinary size to the Regent Orleans for £135,000. It was 
mainly by this fortunate transaction that the governor was 
enabled to raise his family, which was one of old standing, 
to a position of wealth and political influence. The latter 
he acquired by means of the former in the direct open 
method, then so common, purchasing the burgage tenures 
of Old Sarum, which was thus destined to become famous 
as represented by William Pitt a hundred years before it 
became notorious as the typical “ rotten borough ” in the 
debates on the first reform bilL 

Of the early life of William Pitt comparatively little is 
known. He was educated at Eton, and in January 1720 
was entered as a gentleman commoner at Trinity College, 
Oxford. There is evidence that he was an extensively 
read, if not a minutely accurate classical scholar ; and it is 
interesting to know that Demosthenes was his favourite 
author, and that he diligently cultivated the faculty of 
expression by the practice of translation and re-translation. 
An hereditary gout, from which he had sufiered even during 
his school-days, compelled him to leave the university 
without taking his degree, in order to travel abroad. He 
spent some time in France and Italy ; but the disease 
proved intractable, and he continued subject to attacks of 
growing intensity at frequent intervals till the close of his 
life. In 1727 his father had died, and on his return 
home it was necessary for him, as the younger son, to 
choose a profession. Having chosen the army, he obtained 
through the interest of hLs friends a cornet’s commission 
in the dragoons,- But his military career was destined to 
be short. His elder brother Thomas having been returned 
at. the general election of 1734 both for Oakhampton and 
for Old Sarum, and having preferred to sit- for the former, 
the family borough fell to the younger brother by the sort 
of natural right usually recognized in such cases. Accord- 
ingly, in January 1735, William Pitt entered Parliament | 
as member for Old Sarum. Attaching himself at once to ] 


the formidable band of discontented Whigs known as the 
Patriots, whom Walpole’s love of exclusive power had 
' forced into opposition, he became in a very short time one 
of its most prominent members. His maiden speech was 
delivered in April 1736, in the debate on the congratulatory 
address to the king on the marriage of the prince of Wales. 

, The occasion was one of compliment, and there is nothinc 
i striking in the speech as reported ; but it served to gain 
' for him the attention of the house when he presented 
himself, as he soon afterwards did, in debates of a party 
character. So obnoxious did he become as a critic of the 
Government, that Walpole thought fit to punish him by 
procuring his dismission from the army. Some years later 
he had occasion vigorously to denounce the system of 
cashiering officers for political differences, hut with charac- 
teristic loftiness of spirit he disdained to make any reference 
to his o^vn case. 'I'he loss of his commission was soon 
made up to him. The heir to the throne, as has usually 
been the case in the house of Hanover, if not in reigning 
families generally, was the patron of the opposition, and the 
ex-cornet became groom of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales. In this new position his hostility to the Govern- 
ment did not, as may be supposed, in any degree relax. 
He had all the natural gifts an orator could desire,— 
a commanding presence, a graceful though somewhat 
theatrical bearing, an eye of piercing brightness, and a 
voice of the utmost fiexibility. His style, if occasionally 
somewhat turgid, was elevated and passionate, and it 
always bore the impress of that intensity of conviction 
which is the most powerful instrument a speaker can have 
' to sway the convictions of an audience. It was natural, 
therefore, that in the series of stormy debates, protracted 
through several years, that ended in the downfall of 
Walpole, his eloquence should have been one of the 
strongest of the forces that combined to bring about the 
final result. Specially effective, according to contemporary 
testimony, were his speeches against the Hanoverian 
sub.sidie.s, against the Spanish convention in 1739, and in 
favour of the motion in 1742 for an investigation into the 
last ten years of Walpole’s administration. It must he 
borne in mind that the reports of the.se speeches which 
liave come down to us were made from hearsay, or at best 
from recollection, and are neccs-sarily therefore most 
imperfect. The best known specimen of Pitt’s eloquence, 
his reply to the sneers of Horatio IValpole at his youth 
and declamatory manner, which has found a place in all 
handbooks of elocution published during the last hundred 
years, is evidently, in form at least, the work, not of Pitt, 
but of Dr Johnson, who furnished the report to the 
Genllaivxn’s Magazine. Probably Pitt did say something 
of the kind attributed to him, though even this is by no 
means certain iu view of Johnson’s repentant admission 
that he had often invented not merely the form but the 
substance of entire debates. 

In 1742 Walpole was at last forced to succumb to the 
long continued attacks of the opposition, and was succeeded 
as prime minister by the earl of Wilmington, though the 
real power in the now Government was divided between 
Carteret and the Pelhams, Pitt’s conduct on the change 
of administration was open to grave censure. The 
relentless vindictiveness with which he insisted on the 
prosecution of Walpole, and supiported the bill of indemnity 
to witnesses against the fallen minister, was in itself not 
magnanimous ; but it appears positively unworthy when 
it is known that a short time before Pitt had offered, ou 
certain conditions, to use all his influence iu_ the other 
direction. Possibly he was embittered at the time by the 
fact that, owing to the strong personal dislike of the king, 
caused chiefly by the contemptuous tone in which he ha 
spoken of Hanover, he did not by obtaining a place m e 
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•new ministry reap the fruits of the victory to which he 
had so largely contributed. The so-called “ broad-bottom ” 
administration formed by the Pelhams in 17-1-1, after the 
■dismissal of Carteret, though it included /several of those 
with whom he had been accustomed to act, did not at first 
include Pitt himself even in a subordinate office. Before 
the obstacle to his admission was overcome, ho had received 
. a remarkable accession to his private fortune. The eccentric 
duchess of Marlborough, dying in 17-1-1, at the age of 
ninety, left him a legacy of £10,000 as an “ acknowledg- 
ment of the noble defence he had made for the support of 
the laws of England and to prevent the ruin of liis country.” 
As her hatred was known to bo at least as strong as her 
love, the legacy was probably as much a mark of her 
detestation of Walpole as of her admiration of Pitt. It may 
be mentioned here, though it does not come in chronological 
order, that Pitt was a second time the object of a form of 
acknowledgment of public virtue which few statesmen have 
had the fortune to receive even once. About twenty years 
after the Marlborough legacy, Sir William Pynsent, a Spmer- 
-setshire baronet to whom he was personally quite unknown, 
left him his entire estate, worth about three thousand a 
.year, in testimony of approval of his political career. 

It was with no very good grace that the king at length 
-consented to give Pitt a place in the Government, although 
the latter did all ho could to ingratiate himself at court, by 
■changing his tone on the questions on which he had made 
himself offensive. To force the matter, the Pelhams had 
to resign expressly on the question whether he should be 
admitted or not, and it was only after all other arrange- 
.nients had proved impracticable, that they were re-instated 
with the obnoxious politician as vice-treasurer of Ireland. 
This was in February 17-16. In June of the same year ho 
was promoted to the more important and lucrative office of 
paymaster-general, which gave him a place in the Privy 
•Council, though not in the Cabinet. Here he had an 
opportunity of displaying his public spirit and integrity in 
•a way that deeply impressed both the king and the country. 
If? had been the usual practice of previous paymasters to 
appropriate to themselves the interest of all money lying in 
•their hands by way of advance, and also to accept a com- 
mission of one-half per cent, on all foreign subsidies. 
Although there was no strong public sentiment against the 
practice, Pitt altogether refused to profit by it. All 
advances were lodged by him in the Bank of England until 
required, and all subsidies were paid over without deduc- 
tion, even though it was pressed upon him, so that he did 
not draw a shilling from his ofiice beyond the salary legally 
■ attaching to it. Conduct like this, though obviously dis- 
interested, did not go without immediate and ample reward, 
in the public confidence which it created, and which 
formed the mainspring of Pitt’s ijower as a statesman. 

The administration formed in 17-lG lasted without 
material change till 1754. It would appear from his 
published correspondence that Pitt, had a greater influence 
in shaping its policy than his comparatively subordinate 
position would in itself have entitled him to. His conduct 
in supporting measures, such as the Spanish treaty and the 
■Continental subsidies, which he had violently denounced 
when in opposition, had been much criticized. One of his 
biographers, Mr 'Thackoraj'-, takes the trouble to offer an 
elaborate defence of it; but the vindication is in part 
unnecessary, and in part unsatisfactory. "Within certain 
limits, not indeed very well defined, inconsistency lias never 
been counted a vice in an English statesman. The times 
■change, and ho is not blamed .for changing with the times. 
Pitt in office, looking back on the commencement of his 
public life, might have used the plea ‘,‘A good deal has 
happened since then,” at least as justly as some others have 
-done. Allowance must always be made for the restraints 


and resp.onsibilities of office. In Pitt’s case, too, h i.s to 
be borne in mind that the oijposition with which he hud 
acted gradually dwindled away, and that it ceased to have 
any organized existence after the death of the prince of 
Wales in 1751. 'Then in regard to the important question 
with Spain as to the right of search, Pitt Iras disarmed 
criticism by acknowledging that the course ho followed 
during Walpole’s administration was indefensible. .-Ml 
due weight being given to these various considerations, it 
must be admitted, nevertheless, that Pitt did overstep the 
limits within which -inconsistency is usually regarded as 
venial. His one great object was first to gain ollice, and 
then to make his tenure of office secure by conciliating the 
favour of the king. The entire revolution which much of 
his policy underwent in order to effect this object bears too 
close a resemblance to the sudden and inexplicable changes 
of front habitual to placemen of the Tadpole stamp to be 
altogether pleasant to contemplate in a politician of pure 
aims and lofty ambition. Humiliating is not too strong a 
term to apply to a letter in which ho ex[)resses his desire 
to “ etfuce the past by every action of his life,” in order 
that he may stand well with the king. 

In 1754 Henry Pelham died, and was succeeded at the 
head of affairs by his brother, the duke of Newcastle. 
To Pitt the change brought no advaucemout, and ho had 
thus an opportunity of testing the truth of the description 
of his chief given by Sir Robert Walpole, “ Ills name is 
treason.” But there was for a time no open breach. Pitt 
continued at his post ; and at the general election which 
took place during the year he oven accepted a nomination 
for the duke’s pocket borough of Aldborough. He had 
satfor Seaford since 1747. When Parliament met, however, 
lie was not long in showing the state of his feelings. 
Ignoring Sir ’Thomas Robinson, the political nobody to 
whom Newcastle had entrusted the management of the 
Commons, he made frequent and vehement attacks on 
Newcastle himself, though still continuing to serve under 
him. In this strange state matters continued for about 
a .year. At length, just after the meeting of Parliament 
in November 1751, Pitt was dismissed from office, having 
on the debate on the address spoken at groat length against 
a new system of Continental subsidies, proposed by the 
Govornineut of which he was a member. Fo.x, who had 
just before been appointed Secretary of State, retained his 
place, and tliough the two men continued to be of tlio 
same party, and afterwards served again in the .same 
Government, there was heuceforward a rivalry between 
them, wliich makes the celebrated opposition of their illus- 
trious sons seem like an inherited quarrel. 

Another year had scarcely passed when Pitt was again in 
power. The inherout ■weakness of the Government, the 
vigour and eloquence of his opposition, and a series ^ of 
mUitary disasters abroad combined to rouse a public feeling 
of indignation which could not be withstood, and in Dec- 
ember 1756 Pitt, who now sat for Oakhampton, became 
Secretary of State, and leader of the Commons under the 
premiership of the duke of Devonshire. He had^made it 
a condition of his joining any administration that Newcastle 
should be excluded from it, thus showing a resentment 
which, though natural enough, proved fatal tothelengUienod 
existence of his Government. IVith the king unfriendly, 
and Newcastle, whose corrupt influence wa.s still dominant 
in the Commons, estranged, it was impossible to carry on 
a Government by the aid of public opinion alone, however 
emphatically that might have declared itself on his side. 
In April 1757, accordingly, he found himself again di3niu-->ed 
from office -on account of his opposition to the kings 
favourite Continental policy. But the power that wa.s in 
sufficient to keep him in office was .strong enough to make 
any arrangement that excluded him impracticalffe. ihe 
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public voice spoke ia a way that was uofc to bo mistaken. 
Probably no English, minister ever received in so short a 
time so many proofs of the confidence and admiration of 
the public, the capital and all the chief towns voting him 
addresses and the freedom of their corporations. From the 
political deadlock that ensued relief could only be had by 
an arrangement between Newcastle and Pitt. After some 
weeks’ negociation, in the course of which the firmness and 
moderation of “ the Great Commoner, ” as ho had come to 
be called, contrasted favourably with the characteristic 
tortuosities of the crafty peer, matters were settled on such 
a basis that, while Newcastle w'as the nominal, Pitt was 
.the virtual head of the Government. On his acceptance 
of office ho was chosen member for Bath. 

This celebrated administration was formed in Juno 1757, 
and continued in power till 17C1. During the four years 
of its existence it has been usual to say that the biography 
of Pitt is the history of England, so thoroughly was ho 
identified with the great events which make tliis period, in 
so far as the external relations of the country arc concerned, 
one of the most glorious in her annals. A detaijed account 
of these events belongs to historyj all that is needed in a 
biography is - to point out the extent to which Pitt’s 
personal intluenco may really be traced in them. It is 
scarcely too much to say that, in the general opinion of his 
contemporaries, the wliolo glory of these years was duo to 
his single genius ; his alone was the mind that plaimed, and 
hLs the spirit that animated tlie brilliant achievemeiiLs of 
the British arms in ail the four quarters of the globe. Pos- 
terity, however, has taken the liberty of revising this en- 
thusiastic verdict, and has placed his renown on what seems 
a truer and therefore a firmer basis. It has recognized 
more fully than his contemporaries the independent genius 
of those who, as subordinates or allies, carried out bis pur- 
poses. The heroism of Wolfe would have been irrepres- 
sible, Clive would have proved himself “a heaven-born 
general,” and Frederick the Great would have written Iu.h 
name in history as one of the most skilful strategists the 
world has known, whoever had held the seals of ollico in 
England. But Pitt’s relation to all three was such as to 
entitle him. to a large share iu the credit of their deeds. 
It was his discernment that selected Wolfe to lead the 
attaclc on Quebec, and gavo him the opportunity of dying 
a victor on the heights of Abraham. Ho Lad personally 
less to do with the successes in India than with tiie other 
great enterprises that shed an undying lustre on his admini.s- 
tration ; but his generous praise in Parliament stimulated 
the genius of Clive, and the forces that acted at the close 
of the struggle were animated by his indomitable spirit. 
Frederick the Great’s Seven Years’ War might well have 
been another Thirty Years’ AVar, if Pitt had not furnished 
him with an annual subsidy of j£700,000, and in addition 
relieved him of the task of defending Western Germany 
against France. 

Contemporary opinion was, of course, incompetent to 
estimate the permanent results gained for the country by 
the brilliant foreign policy of Pitt. It has long been 
generally agreed that by several of bis most costly expe- 
ditions nothing was won but empty glory. It .has even 
been said that the only permanent acquisition that England 
owes directly-"' to him is her Canadian dominion; and, 
strictly speaking, this is true, it being admitted that the 
campaign by which the Indian empire was virtually won 
was nob planned by him, though brought to a successful 
issue during his ministry. But material aggrandizement, 
though the only tangible, is not the only real or lasting 
efiect of a war policy. \ More may be gained by crushing 
a formidable rival than V conquering a province. The 
loss of her Canadian pos^sions was only one of a series 
of disasters suffered by Fraqpe, which radically affected the 


future of Europe and the world. , Deprived of her most 
valuable colonies both in the East and in the AVest and 
thoroughly defeated on the Continent, her humiliation was 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. The victorious- 
policy of Pitt destroyed the military prestige which repeated 
experience has shown to be in i'ranco as ia no otiier 
country the very life of monarchy, and thus was not the: 
least considerable of the many infiuences t^t slowly 
brought about the French Ecvolution. It effectually de- 
prived her of the lead in the councils of Europe which, 
she had hitherto arrogated to herself, and so has affected, 
the w'hole course of Continental politics to the preseiit 
time. It is such far-rcacliiug results as these, and not 
the mere acc^uisitiou of a single colony, however valuable 
thatconstituto Pitt’s claim to bo considered as on the whole- 
the most powerful miuister that ever guided the forei'm 
policy of England. ° 

The lir.st ami most important of a series of changes which 
ultimately led to the dissolution of the ministry was tha 
death of George II. on the 25th October 1700, and the 
accc-ssion of his grandson, George HI. The new king had, 
as was natural, new counsellors of his own, the chief of 
whom, Lord Bute, was at once admitted to the cabinet as 
a secretary of state. Between Bute and Pitt therospeedily 
arose an occasion of serious difference. The existeiice of 
tlie so-callcd family' compact by which the Bourbons of 
Franco and Spain bound themselves in an oircnsive alliance- 
against England having been brought to light, Pitt urged 
that it should bo met by an immediate declaration of war 
with Spain. To this course Bute would not consent, and 
os his refusal was endorsed by all his colleagues save 
Temple, Pitt had no choice but to leave a cabinet iu which 
his advice on a vital question had been rejected. Oa hU 
resignation, which took place in October 17GI, the king 
urged him to accept some signal mark of royal favour iti 
the form most agreeable- to himself. Accordingly he 
obtained a pension of dJ3000 a year for three lives, and his 
wife, Lady Hester Grenville, whom he had married iu 175-1, 
Wiis created Barone-ss Chatliam in her own right. In con- 
nection with the latter gracefully bestowed honour it may 
bo mentioned that Pitt’s domestic life was a singularly 
haj)py oue, 

Pitt’s spirit was too lofty to admit of his entering on any 
merely factions opposition to tbo Government he had quit- 
ted. On tlio contraiy’-, his conduct after his retirement 
was distinguished by a moderation and disinterestedness 
which, as Burke has remarked, “ set a seal upon his char- 
acter.” The war with Spain, in which ho had urged the 
Cabinet to take the initiative, proved inevitable ; but he 
scorned to use the occasion for “ altercation and recrimina- 
tion,” and spoke in' sujjport of the Government measures 
for carrying on the war. To the preliminaries of the peace 
concluded iu February 1703 he offered au indiguaut resist- 
ance, considering the terms quite inadequate to the suc- 
cesses that had been gained by the country'. AAffieu the- 
treaty was discussed in Parliament in- December of the pre- 
ceding year, though suffering from a severe attack of gout, 
he was carried down to the house, and in a speech of three- 
hours’ duratiou, interrupted more than once by paro,xysms 
of pain, ho strongly protested against its various conditions. 
The physical cause which rendered this effort so painful 
probably accounts for the infrequency of .his appearances 
in Parliament, as well as for much that is otherrvise inex- 
plicable in his subsequent conduct. In 1763 be spoke 
against the obnoxious tax on cider, imposed by his brother- 
in-law, George Grenville, and his opposition, though un- 
successful iu the house, helped to keep alive bis popularity 
with the country, which cordially hated the excise and 
all connected with it. AV'lien next year the question/ of 
general warrants was raised in connection with the case o 
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Wilkes, Pitt vigorously maintained their illegality, thus 
defending at once the privileges of Parliament and the free- 
dom of the press. During 1765 beseems to have been 
totally incapacitated for public business. In the follow- 
ing year he supported with great power the proposal of the 
Rockingham administration for the repeal of the American 
Stamp Act, arguing that it was unconstitutional to impose 
taxes upon the colonies. He thus endorsed the contention 
of the colonists on the ground of principle, while the ma- 
jority of those who acted with him contented themselves 
with resisting the disastrous taxation scheme on the ground 
of expediency. The Repeal Act, indeed, was only p.assed 
'pari pcissii with another censuring the American Assembly, 
and declaring the authority of the British Parliament over 
the colonies “jn all cases whatever;" so that the House of 
Commons repudiated in the most formal manner the prin- 
ciple Pitt laid down. His language in approval of the resist- 
ance of the colonists was unusually bold, and perhaps no one 
but himself could have employed it with impunity at a time 
when the freedom of debate was only imperfectly conceded. 

Pitt had not been long out of office when he was solicited 
to return to it, and the solicitations were more than once 
renewed. Unsuccessful overtures were made to him in 
1763, and twice in 1765, in Hay and June, — the negotiator 
in Hay being the king's uncle, the duke of Cumb^arland, 
who went down in person to Hayes, Pitt’s /eat in Kent. 
It is known that he had the opportunity of joining the 
inarciuis of Rockingham’s short-lived administration at any 
time on his own terms, and his conduct in declining an 
arrangement with that minister has been more generally 
condemned than any other step in his public life. Even 
Thackeray, his admiring biographer, has admitted that 
in this matter he was “ neither kind as a man nor wise as 
a politician.” In the autumn of 1766 Rockingham was 
dismissed, and Pitt was entrusted by the king with the 
task of forming a Government entirely on his own condi- 
tions. The result was a cabinet, strong much beyond the 
average in its individual members, but weak- to powerless- 
ness in the diversity of its composition. Burke, in a 
memorable passage of a memorable speech, has described 
this “ chequered and speckled ” administration with great 
humour, speaking of it as “ indeed a very curious show, 
but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on.” Pitt 
chose for himself the office of Lord Privy Seal, which 
necessitated his removal to the House of Lords ; and he 
became Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. 

By the acceptance of a peerage the great commoner lost 
at least as much and as suddenly in popularity as he gained 
in dignity. One significant indication of this may be 
mentioned. In view of his probable accession to power, 
preparations were made in the' city of London for a banquet 
and a general illumination to celebrate the event. But the 
celebration was at once countermanded when it was known 
that he had become earl of Chatham. The instantaneous 
revulsion of public feeling was somewhat unreasonable, for 
Pitt’s health seems now to have been beyond doubt so 
shattered by his hereditary malady, that he was already in 
old age though only fifty-eight. Il; was natural, therefore, 
that he should choose a sinecure office and the ease of the 
Lords. But a popular idol nearly always suffers by re- 
moval from immediate contact with the popular sympathy, 
be the motives for removal what they may. 

One of the earliest acts of the new ministry was to lay 
an embargo upon corn, which was thought necessary in 
order to prevent a dearth resulting from the unprece- 
dentedly bad harvest of 1766. The measure was strongly 
opposed, and Lord Chatham delivered his first speech in 
the House of Lords in support of it. It proved to be 
almost the only measure introduced by his Government in 
which he personally interested himself. His attention 
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had been directed to the growing importance of the affairs 
of India, and there is evidence in his correspondence that 
he was meditating a comprehensive scheme for transferrin^ 
much of the power of the company to the Crown, when 
he was withdrawn from public business in a manner that 
Jias always be,en regarded as somewhat mysterious. It may 
be questioned, indeed, whether even had his powers been 
unimpaired he could have carried out any decided policy 
on any question with a cabinet representing interests so 
yario'u3_ and conflicting ; but, as it happened, he was 
incapacitated physically and mentally during nearly the 
whole period of his tenure of office. He scarcely ever saw 
any of his colleagues though they repeatedly and urgently 
pressed for interviews with him, and even an offer from 
the king to visit him in person was declined, though in the 
language of profound and almost abject respect which 
always marked his communications with the court. It has 
been insinuated both by contemporary and by later critics 
that being disappointed at his loss of popularity, and con- 
vinced of the impossibilty of cooperating with his 
colleagues, he exaggerated his malady as a pretext for the 
inaction that was forced upon him by circumstances. But- 
there is no sufficient reason to doubt that he was really, 
as his friends represented, in a state that utterly unfitted 
him for business. He seems to have been freed for a time 
from the pangs of gout only to be afflicted with a species- 
of mental alienation bordering on insanity. This is the 
most satisfactory, as it is the most obvious, explanation of 
his utter indifference in presence of one of the most 
momentous problems that ever pressed for solution on an 
English statesman. Those who are able to read the history- 
in the light of what occurred later may perhaps be con- 
vinced that no policy whatever initiated after 1766 could, 
have prevented or even materially delayed the declaration 
of American independence ; but to the politicians of that 
time the coming event had not yet cast so dark a shadow 
before as to paralyze all action, and if any man could 
have allayed the growing discontent of the colonists and 
prevented the ultimate dismemberment of the empire, it 
would have been Lord Chatham. The fact that he not 
only did nothing to remove existing difficulties, but 
remained passive while his colleagues took the fatal step- 
which led directly to separation, is in itself clear proof of 
his entire incapacity. The imposition of the import duty 
on tea and other commodities was the project of Charles- 
Townshend, and was carried into effect in 1767 without 
consultation with Lord Chatham, if not in opposition to- 
his wishes. It is probably the most singular thing in 
connection with this singular administration, that its most 
pregnant measure should thus have been one directly 
.opposed to the well-known principles of its head. 

For many months things remained in the curious posi- 
tion that he who ivas understood to be the head of the- 
cabinet had as little share in the government of the country 
as an unenfranchised peasant. As the chief could not or 
would not lead, the subordinates naturally chose their own- 
paths and not his. The lines of Chatham’s policy were 
abandoned in other cases besides the imposition of the- 
import duty ; his opponents were taken into confidence ; 
and friends, such as Amherst and Shelburne, were- 
dismissed from their posts. When at length in October 
1768 he tendered his resignation on the ground of shattered 
health, he did not fail to mention the dismissal of Amherst 
and Shelburne as a personal grievance. 

Soon after his resignation a renewed attack of gout freed 
Chatham from the mental disease under which he had so 
lont' suffered. He had been nearly two years and a half 
in seclusion when, in July 1769, he again appeared in. 
public at a royal levee. It was not, however, until 
th.at be resumed his seat in the House of Lords. He had 



now almost no personal followingi mainly owing to the 
grave mistake he had made in not forming an alliance with 
the Eockingham party. Bat his eloquence was as powerful 
as ever, and all its power was directed against the Govern- 
ment policy in the contest with America, which had become 
the question of all absorbing interest. His last appearance 
in the House of Lords w'as on the 2d April 1778, on the 
occasion of the duke of Kichmond’s motion for an address 
praying the king to conclude peace with America on any 
terms. In view of the hostile demonstrations of France 
-the various parties had come generally to see the necessity 
of such a measure. But Chatham could not brook the 
thought of a step which implied submission to the 
“ natural enemy ” whom it had been the main object of his 
life to humble, and he declaimed for a considerable time, 
though with sadly diminished vigour, against the motion. 
After the duke of Eichmond had replied, he rose again 
excitedly as if to speak, pressed his baud upon his breast, 
and fell down in a fit. He was removed to his seat at 
Hayes, where he died on the 11th Hay. With graceful 
unanimity all parties combined to show their sense of the 
national loss. The Commons presented an address to the 
king praying that the deceased statesman might be buried 
with the honours of a public funeral, and voted a sum for 
a public monument which was erected over his grave in 
Westminster Abbey. Soon after the funeral a bill was 
passed bestowing a pension of £4000 a year on his succes- 
sors in the earldom. He had a family of three sons and 
two daughters, of whom the second son, William, was 
destined to add fresh lustre to a name wliich is one of the 
greatest in the history of England. 

Dr Johnson is reported to have said that “ Walpole was a 
minister given by the king to the people, but Pitt was a 
minister given by the people to the king,” and the remark 
correctly indicates Chatham’s distinctive place amongEnglish 
-statesmen. He was the first minister whose main strength 
lay in the support of the nation at large as distinct from 
its representatives in the Commons, where his personal 
following W’as always small. He was the first to discern 
that public opinion, though generally slow to form and 
slow to act, is in the end the paramount power in the state ; 
and he was the first to use it not in an emergency merely, 
but throughout a whole political career. He marks the 
commencement of that vast change in the movement of 
English politics by which it has come about that the senti- 
ment of the great mass of the people now tells effectively 
on the action of the Government from day to day’, — almost 
from hour to hour He was well fitted to secure the 
sympathy and admiration of his countiymen, for his virtues 
and his failings were alike English. He was often incon- 
sistent, he was generally intractable and overbearing, and 
he was always pompous and affected to a degree which, 
Macaulay has remarked, seems scarcely compatible with true 
greatness. Of the last quality evidence is furnished in the 
stilted style of his letters, and in the fact recorded, by 
Seward that he nwer permitted his under-secretaries to sit 
in his presence./' Burke speaks of some significant, 
pompous, creeping, explanatory, ambiguous matter, in the 
true Chathanyic style” But these defects were known 
only to the ^4ner circle of liis associates To the outside 
.public he was endeared as a statesman who could do or 
suffer “ nothing base,” and wH'ov^had the rare power of 
transfusing his own indomitable energy and courage into 
all who served under him. “A spirited foreign policy ” has 
always been popular in England, and Pitt was the most 
popular of English ministers, because he was the most 
successful exponent of such a policy. ^ domestic affairs 
his influence w’as small and almost entir^y indirect. He 
himself confe.ssed his unfitness for dealingswith questions 
of finance. The commercial pro.sperity thacwas prodmed 


by his war policy was in a great part delusive, as prosperitv 
so produced must always be, though it had permanent 
effects of the highest moment in the rise^of such centres ol 
industry as Glasgow. This, however, was a remote result 
which he could have neither intended nor foreseen, ifore 
directly attributable to him was the policy which led to the 
pacification of the Highlands of Scotland. With the happy 
instinct of a chivalrous mind he advised the formation of 
the Highland regiments, and so succeeded in transformin" 
high-spirited though mistaken rebels into the bravest and 
most loyal soldiers of the British crown. 

See A History of the Right Hon. WillioM Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
(2 vols. 4to, 1827) by the Kev. Francis Thackeray ; Correspondem 
of William Pill, Earl of Chatham (4 vols. 8vo. 1838-40) ; and 
Almon’s Anecdotes of Chatham, with his Speeches in Parliament 
(2 vols. 4to, 1792). A volume of Pitt’s letters to his nephew. 
Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, was published in 1804. f W. B. S.) 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a group in the Pacific, oGO miles 
east of New Zealand, lying between 43° 40' and 45° 20' S. 
lat., and between 176° 10' and 177° 20' W. long. ItconsLsts 
of three islands, a large one called ‘Wari-Kauri, or Chatham 
Island, a smaller one, Eangi-Haute, or Pitt’s Island, and a 
third, Eangatira, or South-east Island. There are also 
several small rocky islets. Chatham Island, according to 
Dieffenbachi contains an area of 305,280 acres ; of wliich, 
however, 57,600 acres are lakes and lagoons.' In the centre 
is a large brackish lake called Tewanga, about 25 miles 
long and 6 or 7 broad, which at the southern end is 
separated from the sea by a sandbank only 150 yards wide, 
which it occasionally burst-s through. The southern part of 
the island has an undulating surface, and is covered either 
with an open forest or with high ferns. In general 
the soil is extremely fertile,- and where it is naturally 
drained, a rich vegetation of fern and flax (P/tormium 
tenax) has sprung up, giving firmness to the soil and 
yielding a rich harvest to the planter. On the north-west 
are three or four conical hills of basalt, which are 
surrounded by oases of fertile soil. On the western side 
is Petre Bay,- 40 miles across, on which, at the mouth of 
the Eiver Slangatu, is Waitangi, the principal settlement. 
The country to the east of the great lagoon is quite flat, and 
is scarcely 50 feet above the sea-level. The climate is very 
mild, in winter varying only from.45° to 60°. The changes 
of temperature are less sudden than in New' Zealand. The 
inhabitants cultivate potatoe.^, turnips, cabbages, taro (escu- 
lent arum), tobacco, and pumpkins. 'The trees and shrubs 
resemble those pf New Zealand, but the former are of very 
small size. Horses and cattle are bred in considerable 
numbers for the New Zealand market. Birds of many 
kinds, chiefly ducks, snipes, plovers, curlews, redbills, 
sandlarks, and parroquets,^ abound.- Fish are plentiful 
on the coast, and whaling is actively prosecuted all round 
the group. Pitt’s Island is about 12 miles long and 8 
broad ; it has no harbour. These islands were discovered 
in 1791 by Lieutenant Broughton, w'ho gave them the 
name of Chatham from the brig which he commanded. 
The natives, who are known as Morioris or Maiorioris, 
were conquered in 1832-33 by the Maoris of New Zealand, 
who killed great numbers of them, and in 1839 half of 
those left died of an eifidemic of influenza, 'i’heir num- 
bers have beeu reduced from 1500 to 140, and they are 
now a feeble and degenerate race. The geology and the 
flora and fauna of the islands indicate their physical 
connection with New Zealand, to w’hich pioliticaily they 
belong. 

CHATILLON^UE-SEINE, a town of France, formerly 
the capital of the Pays de la Montague or Country of the 
Mountain, in Burgundy, and now at the head of an 
arrondis-sement in the department pf Cote d’Or, is situated 
about 40 miles south-west of Troyes on the Upper Sem^ 
It is built on both sides of the river, and formerly consisted 
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of two distinct portions known as Cbaumont and Bonrg, 
each with its own fortifications. It is the scat of a court 
of primary inst.atice, and possesses tlio ruins of a magnificent 
castle, a hospital, a town-house, a communal college, a 
public library, anil some fine promenades. The church of 
yt Vorlc dates from the I’ith century, and contains a 
number of frescoes included among the liistoric monuments 
of France. Marshal Marmont, duke of Uagusa, who was 
born in the town in 1774, has left a memento in the shape 
of a handsome chateau. A considerable trade is maintained 
by Chritillou in timber, wool, leather, and lithographic 
stones ; and it has cloth-factories, paper-mills, foundries, 
flour-mills, and various other industrial establishments. 
The origin of the town probably dates from the 5th 
century. For several centuries it was a favourite residence 
of the dukes of Burgundy. In modern times it is mainly 
remarkable for the conference held, in February ISM, 
between Napoleon and the Allies, in which the former 
rejected tlio proposal that he should rule over the France 
of pre-Hevohitionary limits. Population in 1872, 4G91. 

CIIATSWOBTir, the seat of the duke of Devonshire, 
one of the mest .■splendid private residences in England, 
is situated in Derbyshire, on the Biver Derwent, 31 miles 
north-east of the village of Eakewell, and 8 miles west of the 
town of Chesterfield. It .stands ou the left bank of the 
river, opposite the hamlet of Edensor, and as seen from the 
wer.t pre.sents a magnificent faijado in fine relief against the 
wooded ridge of BuukoFs Hill. The building is in the 
Ionic stylo, and the principal part is composed of four 
nearly Cipial side.s, surrounding an open quadrangular 
court witli a fountain in the centre. A wing and other 
somewhat e.vtenfjive additions have been made since 1820. 
Chatsworth contains some beautiful wood carvings by 
Gibbons and Watson, several {jieces of sculpture by Canova, 
Thorwahlson, Chantrey, and Wyatt, and a unique collection 
of original drawings by Titian, llubens, Salvator Ilosa, 
Baphael, Claude Lorraine, and others of the older master.s. 
The park is upward.*) of 11 miles in circuit; the gardens 
arc among the mo.st celebrated in the kingdom, and cover 
an area of twelve acres. The grand conservatory, an 
aero in extent, erected by Sir Jo,scph Paxton, is un- 
equalled by any in Europe ; and the waterworks, 
which include one fountain with a jet 2G0 feet high, arc 
only surpassed by those of Ycrsailic.s. Tho domain of 
Chatsworth is mentioned in Domtsdn)/ Book as Chete.svorde. 
In tho IGth century it was purchased by Sir William Caven- 
dish. The mansion which he erected afterwards served a.s 
a place of coulincment for Jliiry Queen of Scots from lo70 
to 1581. It has entirely disappeared; and the present 
building was commenced in IGSS by the first duke of 
Devonshire and was completed in 1810 by tho .seventh. 

CHATTANOOGA, a city of tho United State.s, in the 
county of Hamilton, Tennessee, about 250 miles by water 
from Kno.xville, at tfie foot of Lookout ^lountiiin, on the left 
bank of the Tenne.s.seo river, w'hich is navig!iblc for steamers 
during eight months of the year. It has free communica- 
tion by four railway lines, and carries ou a pretty extensive 
trade in the produce of the surrounding district, which is 
welt 8up])licd with timber, iron-ore, and coal. Among its 
industrial establisliments are .saw-mills and wood-work 
factorie.s. In 18G2 and 18G3 tho Confederates were 
defeated here by tho Federal forces under General Grant. 
Population in 1870, G093, of whom 2221 were coloured. 

CHATTERTON, Tuoji.vs (1752-1770). Among tho 
poets of the 18th century, Thomas Chatterton occupies a 
place altogether unique. Ho indeed claims scarcely less 
tho interest of the psychologist as a marvellous example of 
matured intellectual precocity, than that of tho .student of 
English literature as a poet remarkable in an age of varied 
literary oxcellenco. Fully to estimate the characteristics 
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in which Chatterton stands out with such exceptional 
prominence, it has to bo kept constantly in view that ho- 
was a posthumous child, the son of a poor widow, self- 
taught in all but the merest rudiments of education acquired 
at a charity school ; that, so far from receiving encourage- 
ment, ho was thwarted at every step in his strange, bnef 
career; and that he was buried by strangers, in a pauper’s, 
grave, when only seventeen years of age. 

_ Borii though Chatterton was in a humble rank of life, 
his pedigree has a curious significance. Tho office of sexton 
of St ilary Redcliffe, at Bristol, one of tho most beautiful 
specimens of parochial church architecture in England, had 
been transmitted for nearly two centuries in the Chatterton 
family ; and throughout the brief life of the poet it was. 
held by his uncle, Richard Phillips. Tho poet’s father— 
tho first of the Chattertons who aspired to a position 
requiring education and natural ability—was ji musical 
geniu.s, somewhat of a poet, an antiquary, and a dabbler in 
occult arts. lie was one of tho subchanters of Bristol 
Cathedral, and master of the Pyle Street Free School in tho 
vicinity of Rcdclitl’o church. But whatever hereditary 
tendencies may' have been transmitted from the father, the- 
solo training of the boy necessarily devolved on his mother, 
who was in the fourth month of her widowhood at the time 
of his birth (20th November 1752). 

Tho young widow established a girl’s school, took in 
sewing and ornamental needlework, and so brought up her 
two children, a girl and boy, till the latter attained his 
eighth year, when he was admitted to Colston’s Charity. 
But tho Bristol blue-coat school had little share iu the 
education of its marvellous pupil. The hercditaiy race of 
sextons had come to regard the church of St Mary Redclift’u 
as their own peculiar domain ; and, under the guidance of 
his nncle, tho orphan child found there his favourite haunt. 
The knights, ecclesiastics, and civic dignitaries, recumbent 
ou its altar tombs, became his familiar associates ; and by 
and by, when he was able to spell his way through tho 
inscriptions graven on their monuments, ho found a fre.sh 
interest in certain quaint oaken chests in the muniment 
room over the porch on the north side of the nave, where 
l>archment deeds, old as tho Wars of tho Roses, long lay 
unheeded and forgotten. His father, the schoolmaster, had 
already made free with them for wrappers to his cojiy 
books; his mother turned them to account for thread 
papers and patterns ; and they formed tho child’s playthings 
almo.st from his cradle. He learned his first letters from 
the illuminated capitals of an old musical folio, and turned 
to account deeds and charters of tho Henrys and Edwards 
as his primers. Wayward, as it seems, almost from his 
ciirliest years, and manifesting no sympathy with the 
ordinary pastimes of children, he was regarded lor a time 
as deficient in intellect. But ho was even then anibitiou.s 
of distinction. One of his sister’s earliest recollections of 
him was his thirst for pre-eminence. Ho was confident iu 
his own resources, and while still little more than a child 
was wont to say that a man might do anything ho chose. 
But from his earliest years he was liable to fits of abstrac- 
tion, sitting for hours in seeming stupor, or yielding after 
a time to tears, for which ho wpuld assign no reason. Ho 
had no one near him to sympathize in tho strange world of 
fancy which his imagination had already called into being, 
or to feel any interest in tho wondprful productions of his 
pen, which ere long were tho fruits of such musings. 

Tho influcnco of this lack of appreciative sympathy, along 
with tho suspicions which his incomprehensible love of 
solitude c.xcitod, helped to foster his natural reserve, and 
beget that love of mystery which exercised so great an 
iuilucnco on tho development of his genius. When the 
strange child had attained his sixth year his mother began 
to recognize his capacity; at eight ho was so eager for 
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•:book 3 that when unrestrained he would read from an early 
-hour till.hed-time; and by the time he reached his^eleventh 
_^year he had become a contributor to Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal. A beautiful cross ■ of curious workmanship had 
adorned the churchyard of St Mary Eedcliffe for, upwards 
•of three centuries, until, in 1763, it became an object of 
offence to an over zealous churchwarden, and was swept 
away. The spirit of veneration was strong in the boy ; and 
taking up his pen, he sent to the local journal a clever 

• satire on the parish Vandal. Other juvenile productions 
•followed, characteristic of the precocity of their author; 
and under various disguises he sported with the satiric 
■muse, or in graver mood strove to awake some reverence 
for the past in the unsympathetic community amid which 
■his lot was cast. He had a bold independent bearing ; and 
-except during his fits of reverie, he was frank and companion- 

• able, and matufested a special fondness for female society. 
But his delight was to lock himself in a little attic which 
he had appropriated as his 'study, and there, with books, 
■parchments, and drawing materials, the child already dallied 
with the muse, and began the strange literary maskings on 
which his fame depends. 

On the 3d of August 1760, when in his eighth year, 
•Ohatterton was admitted to all the privileges of Colston’s 
Hospital. This charity is popularly styled the Blue-coat 
School of Bristol, and as such has been referred to as an in- 

• stitution of a similar character to that of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. But except in the quaint, half-monkish garb of 
•its inmates, Colston’s Hospital bore little resemblance- to 
the foundation where Barnes and IMarkland acquired their 
scholarship, and Lamb and Coleridge found culture for their 
.genius. The “ great house on St Augustine’s Back,” which 
had been converted to the use of Colston’s Charity, was a 
fine civic mansion erected in Tudor times on the site of a 
dissolvedhouse of Friars Carmelites, Queen Elizabeth had 
held court there in 1581 ; and when the Stuarts succeeded 
to the Tudors, its hospitalities had been exercised by Sire 
Ferdinand Gorges, one of the merchant princes of the old 
iseaport. But though Edward Colston, as the representa- 
tive of a line of merchant adventurers who had flourished 
in Bristol in the reign of Edward III., no less deserved 
'that title, the civic mansion when transferred to his care 
rather resembled the dwelling of the older friars, except in 
its lack of their redeeming feature of monkish learning. 
Bristol had its grammar school, with liberal endowments 
•and university exhibitions, for the sons of its more favoured 
■citizens. But the rules of Colston's Hospital provided for 
the training of its inmates in “the principles of the 
Christian religion, as laid down in the church catechism,” 
•and in fitting them to be apprenticed in due course to 
•some trade. But Ohatterton was too young, as yet, to 
comprehend the difference between the two schools. He 
was thirsting for knowledge, and was greatly elated at his 
election on the foundation, “thinking,” as his foster- 
mother said, “ that he should there get all the learning he 
wanted.” But he speedily discovered that its meagre cur- 
riculum was inadequate to his cravings, and he indignantly 
•complained that he could not learn so much as at home. 

Ohatterton remained an inmate of Colston’s Hospital for 
upwards of six years, learning little more than the most 
ordinary elements of a common school education ; and its 
•chief value was that it lightened to his poor mother the 
burden of his maintenance. Some influences, however, of 
a more congenial character are traceable to the friendly 
sympathy of one of its ushers. Thomas Phillips, himself a 
writer of verse, strove to excite a spirit of emulation among 
the older of his pupils ancMound in Chatterton a response 
to his appeal. ’Three of hk companions are named along 
with him, as youths whoiA Phillips’s taste for poetry 
stimulated to rivalry, and enj long enlisted among the 


contributors to Felix Farlei/s Journal. But Cbatl 
had already conceived more daring literary adventures 
it was while still an inmate of Colston’s Charity tkf i 
essayed on Phillips his first serious attempt to pass off 
verses of his own as the production of a poet of tha 15tp 
century. Except, indeed, in the immaturity and inexpen 
ence inseparable from his years, Chatterton was the superio" 
of those to whose society ha was limited, and was L aU 
essential respects his own teacher. His little pocket-moae ‘ 
was spent in borrowing books from a circulating library^ 
and he early ingratiated himself with book collectors W 
whose aid he found access to Weever, Dugdale, andColl’ins 
as well as to Chaucer, Spenser, and other writers strangely 
out of the line of reading of a charity boy, or indeed of 
any boy of his age. His holidays were mostly spent at bia 
mother’s house ; and much of them in the favourite retreat 
of his attic study there. He had already conceived tbe 
romance of an imaginary monk of the ISth.century, and 
lived for the most part in an ideal wmrld of his own 
relegated to that elder time w’hen Edward IV. was 
England’s king, and Master 'William Canynge—familiar to 
him among the recumbent efiigies in Bedcliffe churcb— 
stiU ruled in Bristol’s civic chair. “ The Storie of William 
Canynge,’.' a poem of great beauty which constitutes one 
of the shorter pieces of his ingenious romance, represents 
the bard endowed by Truth, a heavenly maid, with divine 
insight, and so translated to those elder times, and that 
more real poetic life, in which Chatterton had revelled from 
his own childhood : — 

“Straight was I canied hack to times of yore, 

■Whilst Canynge swathed yet in fleshly bed, 

And saw all actions which had heeirhofore, 

And all the scroll of Fate unravelled; 

And when the fate-marked babe acome to sight, 

I saw him eager gasping after light. 

In all his .simple gambols and cliild’s play, 

In every merry-making, fair, or wake, 

I kenn’d a perpled light of wisdom’s ray ; 

He ate down learning with the wastel-cake ; 

As wise as any of the aldermen, ' 

He’d wit enow to make a mayor at ten.” 

This beautiful picture of the childhood of the ideal 
patron of Eowley is in reality that of the poet himself,— 
“ the fate-marked-babe,” with his wondrous child-genius, 
and all his romantic dreams realized. 'The first lines are, 
indeed, referred to by Mr Skeat, in his annotated edition 
of the poems, as “ clearly an oversight,” in which the 2 )oet 
writes, in his own person and modern character, and so 
introduces “an unconscious admission of forgery.” Tbe 
literary masquerade which thus constituted the life-dream 
of the boy was wrought out by him with marvellous 
consistency into a coherent romance, until the credulous 
scholars and antiquaries of his day were persuaded into the 
belief that there had lain in the parish chest of Bedcliffe 
church for upwards of three centuries, a collectiou of 
poems of rare merit, the work of Thomas Eo^yley, aa 
unknown priest of Bristol in the days of Henry VI. and his 
poet laureate, John Lydgate. 

Among the Bristol jiatrons of Chatterton, Mr George 
Catcott and Henry Burgum, his partner in tlieir trade as 
pewterers, occujjy a prominent place. The former was one 
of the most zealous accreditors of Eowley, the iipaginaiy 
priest and poet of the times of the Eoses, and continued to 
coUect his reputed waitings long after the death of tbeir 
real author. The credulity of the other was subjected to 
a more severe test. He had come from Gloucestershire to 
Bristol, a poor friendless boy, and himself owed to one o 
Colston’s charities his first stait in life. He had nsen, 
mainly by his own exertions, to the position of a succe^- 
ful tradesman, and gave full licence to the vanity, 
which he asserted the claims of his new position, 
him, accordingly, the blue-coat boy palmed off th® 
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Bsrgbam pedigree, and otlier equally apocryplial evidences 
of the pewterer’s descent from an ancestry old as the 
Norman Conquest. The De Bergham quarterings, blazoned 
on a pieee of parchment doubtless recovered from the 
Itedcliffe muniment chest, was itself supposed to have 
lain for centuries in that ancient depository. The pedigree 
was professedly collected by Chatterton from original 
records, including “ The Ilowley SISS.” Into this he 
introduced an ingenious romance of one of the pewterer’s 
ancestors, who was also a metallurgist, though after a more 
dignified fashion. According to this the De Bergham of 
that elder time obtained from Henry VI. a royal patent to 
I)lay the alchemist, and so to transmute pewter and other 
base metals into gold. He left issue four sons, one of 
whom figures as “ Edward Asheton of Chatterton, in Com. 
Lane, in the right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of 
Radcliffe de Chatterton of Chatterton, the heir general of 
many families.” The pedigree still exists in Chatterton’s 
own handwriting, copied into a book in which he had 
previously transcribed portions of antique verse, under the 
•title of “ Poems by Thomas Ilowley, priest of St John’s, in 
the city of Bristol ; ” and in one of these, “ The Tourna- 
ment,” Syrr Johan de Berghammc plays a conspicuous 
part. The ennobled pewterer rewarded Chatterton with 
five shillings, and was satirized for this valuation of a noble 
pedigree in some of his latest verse. The pedigree and all 
Its accessories are crude enough ; but as the production of 
a boy not fourteen years of age, whose whole education had 
■been acquired in a charity school, it is a remarkable 
evidence of precocity. 

On the 1st of July 1707, before he had completed the 
seventh /year of his residence in Colston’s Hospital, 
Chatterton was transferred to the office of Jlr John 
Lambert, attorney, to whom he was bound apprentice as a 
clerk. There he was left much alone ; and after fulfilling 
xhe routine duties deyolviug on him, ho found leisure for 
•his own favourite pursuits. An ancient stone bridge on 
the Avon, built in the reign of Hemy II., and altered by 
many later additions into a singularly picturesque but 
inconvenient thoroughfare, had been displaced by a 
structure better adapjted to modern requirements. In the 
month of Sejrtcmbef 17G8, when Chatterton was in the 
second year of his apprenticeship, the new bridge was 
.partially opened for traffic. Shortly afterwards the editor 
of Felix Farley's Journal received from a correspondent, 
signing himself Funelmus Bristolieiisis, a “ description of 
the mayor’s first passing over the old bridge,” professedly 
derived from an ancient MS. Mr William Barrett, F.S.A., 
surgeon and antiquary, who was then accumulating 
materials for a historj’^ of Bristol, secured the original 
mauuscripjt, which is now preserved in the British 
Museum, along with other Chatterton MSS., most of which 
were ultimately incorporated by the credulous antiquarj" 
into a learned quarto volume, entitled the llistory and 
Antiquities of the City of Bristol, published nearly twenty 
years after the poet’s death. 

’I’he publication of the description of the ancient opening 
of the bridge naturally excited inquiry; for the picturesque 
narrative acquired a suitable flavour of antiquity, without 
being too much obscured for the general reader, by its 
•archaic language and spelling ; and so a desire was mani- 
fested to trace it to its source. Chatterton was ere long 
‘ -recognized as its contributor, on presenting himself at the 
office of the Bristol Journal with another of his productions; 
and then it was that the definite story made its appear- 
ance — over which critics and antiquaries wrangled for 
•nearly a century — of numerous ancient poems and other 
MSS. taken by the elder Chatterton from a coffer in the 
muniment room of Eedcliffe church, and transcribed, and 
20 rescued from oblivion, by his son. 


'The dream of the boy-poet was of an age devoid of all the sordid 
pieani^ss of his own, and of a patron of the muses generous as the 
ideal Canyngo of his romance. Living in this imaginary world, 
he_ continued to invent, and ascribe to the authorship of the good 
priest Tliomas Rowley, dramatic, lyrical, and descriptive poems, 
along with letters, fragments of local or general histoiy, and other 
miscellaneous productions in prose,— nearly all of them pertaining 
to the romance of Rowley and Master Canynge, the old citizen and 
mayor of Bristol. With a persistent coherence to this ideal, which 
he had formed in his own mind while still a mere child, Chatterton 
produced nearly all the marvellous literarj' creations oil whicli his 
lame depends. In the interval between his first-known antique 
ballad, the “Elinom'e and Juga,” written while still an inmate 
of Colston’s Hospital, and his leaving Bristol at the age of seventeen, 
his pieces include the “Bristowe Tragedy,” another and longer 
ballad ; his “iElla, a Tragycal Interlude,” as he stylos it, hut in 
reality a dramatic poem of sustained power and curious originality 
of structure; his “Goddwyn,” another dramatic poem ; his “Tour- 
nament,” “Battle of Hastings,” “The Parliament of Sprites,” 
with mimerons smaller pieces of antique verse— forming altogether 
a goodly volume of poetry, the rare merit of which is indisputable, 
wholly apart from the fact that it was the production of a mere boy. 

Yet this only jjartially illustrates the fertility of his genius. 
During the same period he had thrown oil" numerous lyrics, and 
had given vent to his satirical humour in several lengthened laiems, 
whicTi, though for the most part inferior in merit to his antique 
verse, would excite wonder as the sole productions of any hoy of his age. 
But the authorship oven of tliose modei-n poems was rarely avowed. 
The h-ahit of secretiveiiess grew ere long into a love of mystei-y, 
which ultimately proved prejudicial to the hoy. Unfortunately for 
him, his ingenious romance liad either to be acknowledged as his 
own creation, and so jn all probability be treated with contempt, 
or it had to be sustained by the manufacture of spurious antiques. 
To this accordingly Chatterton resorted, and found no diiUculty in 
gulling the most learned of his credulous dupes with his parchments. 

The literary labours of the hoy, though diligently pursued at his 
desk, were not allowed to interfere with the duties of Jlr Lambert’s 
office. Jicvertheless such a mode of employing any portion of his 
time was peculiarly distasteful to llie Bristol attoniej^t He was 
wont to search his apprentice’s drawer, and to tear up any poems 
or other manuscripts that he could lay his hands upon ; so that it 
was only during the ab.seuces of ilr Lambert from Bri.stol that he 
was able to expend his unemployed time in his favourite pursuits. 
But repeated allusions, both by Chatterton and others, seem to 
indicate tliat such inteivals of fieedom were of frequent occurrence. 
Then he could finish his average two hours of legitimate ofTice work, 
attend to whatever other duties devolved upon him, and theieafter 
betake himself to song or satire, or abandon himself to the romance 
of that antique world in which his pleasantest hours were passed. 

But such intervals of freedom only tended to increase his dislike 
for the restraints of office-life under his master’s^ eye. In every 
changing mood of mind ho was prone to seek relief in his pen 
yielding at times to earnest thought, and giving lyrical form to his 
religious feelings and convictions ; at other times giving freest scope 
to his satirical humour, and subjecting all who came wiUiin its 
range to ridicule or scornful invective; or again, lapsing into ro- 
ni.antic reverie, and revelling in the creations of hi.s antique muse. 
Some of his modem poems, such as the piece entitled “ Resignation,” 
are of great beauty ; and these, with the satires, in wliich he took 
his revenge on all the local celebrities whose vanity or meanness iiad 
excited ins ire, are alone sufficient to fill a volume. The Catcotts, 
Burgnm, Bairett, and others of his patrons, figure in these satires, 
in impi-udent yet discriminating caricature, along with mayor, 
aldennen, bishop, dean, and other notabilities of Bristol. But 
such satirical sallies were the mere sportive, effusions of the boy, in 
wliich he thoughtlessly exposed even the foibles of hi.s friends. 
Towards Lambert his feelings were of too keen a nature to find 
relief in such sarcasm. 'When he does give utterance to them, it is 
with a bitter sense of one deeply wronged. Doubtless the .abilities 
of the attorney’s clerk were widely different fiom what ho had 
bargitincd for ; but it is obvious tliat the boy whom be bad received 
into his house was regarded by bim with no more .sympathy Uian any 
transient menial who drudged for hire. At length, in 17i0, Chat- 
terton’.s connexion with Lambert was brought to an abnipt close. 
Thus far the muse had rewarded him only by the pleasure of secret 
hours silent in her service. The vei-j' appreciation of Ins antique 
poems by the few to whom they had been commimieatcd w.as accom- 
iianied by an utter ignoring of any capacity on the part of «'e«’ 
autJior ; and every attempt to win recopition of us merits o My 
iceted him to fre.sh slights. The ambition to be able to hold his 
place among his companions, in dress, and in 
their age, niade him increasingly sensitive to his menial position, 
.and tempted him to look to his pen for other returns than the 
pleasure derived from his romantic dream. Mr Cottle gives an 
St from a letter written about this time, in which he enraes. 
the Muses, excl.aimiiig, “I abominate them and their woiks. 
They are the nurses of poverty and insanity. 
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A.5 the boy began to realize the practical necessities of life, and 
iadulgs in dreams of fame and fortune consequent on tiro recognition 
, of his merits, he resolved to attempt the introduction of Rowley to the 
world. Accordingly in December 176S, while still only entering 
on his seventeenth year, he wrote to Dodsley, the London publisher,' 
stating his ability to procure for him “copies of several ancient 
poems, and an interlude, perhaps the oldest dramatic piece extant, 
wrote by one Rowley, a priest in Bristol, who lived in the reign.s of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV.” To this letter he appended the initials 
of his favourite pseudonym, Diiiidmu^ Bri.ilolieiisis, but directed the 
answer to be sent to the care of Thomas Chatterton, Redcliffe Hill, 
Bristol. To this, as well as to another letter enclosing an extract 
from the tragedy of “zElla,” no answer appears to have been 
returned. The diplomacy of the romancer was only too characteristic 
of his inexperience ; though we have a hint in the second letter of 
another and perhaps more practical idea for the publication of 
his antique drama. “Hit should not suit you, I should be obliged 
to yon it you v/ould calculate the expense of printing it, as I will 
endeavour to publish it by subscription on my own account.” 

In the Rowley romance, Cliatterton pictures the old poet as the 
chaplain and confidential friend of Master Canynge, mayor of 
Bristol, builder of the church of St. ilary on Redcliffe Hill, and 
patron of all liberal arts, — who rejoiced in gathering round him a 
group of poets, and making them the sharers of his bounty. Rowley 
sends to him his verses from time to time, ever sure of some 
liberal acknowledgment in return ; and blaster Canynge supplies 
him with funds that he may expend them in travelling and collect- 
ing manuscripts for his library. Dean Milles, President of the 
Society of Antiquarie.s, and one of the most zealous maintainers of 
the genuineness of the imaginary Rowley, describes the old mayor 
and his literaiy associates as a parallel to Mfccenas with his three 
friends, Virgil, Horace, and Varus. Ho wonder, therefore, that 
Chatterton, conceiving the idea of finding sympathy and aid at the 
hand of some modern Canynge, bethought him of Horace Walpole, 
subsequently fourth earl of Orford. This patrician virtuoso loved to 
dall)’ with the muses, and had made art and letters the business of 
his life. He professed extreme social liberalism, and not only 
indulged in a mediteval renaissance of his own, but was the reputed 
author of the Cattle of Otranto, a sjiurious antique of times akin 
to those in which Chatterton had in like fashion delighted to revel. 
From the point of view of the inexperienced youth, the idea of 
finding in Walpole the patron of whom he dreamt was by no means 
an e.xtcavagant one. He accordingly addressed a letter to him, 
giving him an account of the Rowley poems and other_ ilSS. as 
genuine antiques of the fifteenth century, and enclosing, as a 
specimen, a brief poem on Richard I. — prohibly his Eclogue styled 
“ Hygelle,” which extends to eight stanzas. To this Walpole replied 
-with courteous acknowledgments. He characterized the verses as 
“wonderful for their harmony and spirit,” and added, “Give me 
leave to ask you where Rowley’s poems are to be had ? I should 
not be sorry to print them ; or at least a specimen of them, if they 
have never been printed.” The courtesy of his correspondent 
tempted the poor boy to a more unreserved communication. He 
replied, enclosing additional specimens of antique verse, and telling 
Walpole that he w.xs the son of a poor widow, and clerk to an 
.attorney, but had a taste for more refined studies, and hinted a 
wish that he might help him to some more congenial occupation. 
Walpole’s manner underwent an abrupt change. The specimens of 
verse had been submitteil to his friends Gray and Mason, the poets, 
and pronounced modern. They did not thereby forfeit the wonder- 
ful harmony and spirit which Walpole had already professed to 
recognize in them. But he now coldly replied, advising the boy to 
stick to the attorney’s office ; and “when he should have made a 
fortune,” he might betake himself to more favourite studies. 

Walpole has been loaded with more than his just .share of re- 
sponsibility for the fate of the unhappy poet. That he shut his 
eyes to the merits of the wonderful poems sent to him by a boy of 
sixteen, and dwelling alone on the mystification with which they 
were palmed on him as genuine antiques, returned them to their 
author and thought no more about them, is what hundreds would 
do in like circumstances. Yet the literary fraud was no more than 
he himself had practised in his Oastlc of Otranto; and all the 
fame which he so greedily coveted was as nothing, compared with 
what he might have made his own, had he befriended the boy, 
of whom he admitted when too late “I do not believe there 
ever existed so m.asterly a genius.” 

Chatterton now abandoned the antique muse, turned his attention 
to periodical literature and the politics of the day, and exchanged 
Felix Farley's Bristol Journal for the Town and. County Magazine 
and other London periodicals. Assuming the vein of Junius — 
then in the full blaze of his triumph — ^he turned his pen against the 
duke of Grafton,’ the earl of Bute, and the princess of Wales. It 
was while thus busied with politics and modern satire, that another 
and very different production was penned, which, whether written 
in jest or earnest, brought his Bristol career abruptly to a close. 
Ho had just despatched one of his political diatribes to the 
Middlesex Journal^ when he sat down on Easter Eve 17th April 


1770, and penned his “Last Will and Testament” a 
satirical compound of jest and earnest, in which ho intim->t ^ 
intention of putting an end to his life the following eveniu" a 
his satirical bequests, such as his “humility" to tlie' Ihv"* n®' 
Camplin, his “religion” to Dean Barton, and his “mo(kitv» 
along with his “ prosody and grammar ” to Mr Burgum, he k • 

“ to Bristol all his sinrit and disinterestedness, parcels uf 
unknown on its quay since the daj^s of Canynge and Rowley ’’ i 
more genuine earnestness he recalls the name of Jlr Clayfclil^'' 
friend to whom he owed intelligent sympathy, and leaves^ to' hi * 
“ the sincerest thanks my gratitude can give,” — adding, with 
humour, the bequest of a full valuation to be paid to fir Clavficl ] 
as his executor, of “ whatever any person may think the pleasura 
of reading my works worth.” -According to his foster-mothe/ 
account, the will was purposely prepared in order to fn»iiten Lii 
master into letting him go. If so, it had the desired effect. Lam- 
bert cancelled his indentures ; his friends anu acquaintance made 
him up a purse ; and so, with light heart, and a bundle of manu- 
scripts of rare worth by which he still fondly hoped that his fortune 
was to be achieved, he set forth, at the ago of seventeen, to phv 
his brief part as a man of letters in the great metropolis. ' ^ ^ 

Chatterton was alre.ady knowm to the readers of the ifiddlacx 
Journal as a rival of Junius, under the nom deplume of Decimus 
Ho had also been a contributor to Hamilton’s Toivn and Cornin’- 
Magazine, and speedily found access to the Freeholder's Magazine 
another political miscellany strong for Wilkes and liberty. Hn 
contributions were freely accepted ; and the sanguine youth llattercd 
himself that his position was already established, and his foitune. 
sure. ,He wrote accordingly in the most hopeful terms to his 
mother and sister, and spent the first money received by him ia 
purchasing acceptable gifts for both. His pride and ambition were 
amply gratified by the promises and interested liattery of editors 
and political adventurers ; Wilkes himself had noted his treuchant 
style, “ami expressed a desire to know tho author;” and Lord 
Mayor Beokford graciously acknowledged apolitical address of his, 
and greeted him “as politely as a citizen could.” But of actual 
money he received but little. He was not only frugal, bat 
abstemious, while he flattered himself with dreams of comia!' 
triumphs and ample recompense. His diligence was great, andhui 
versatility wonderful. Ho could assume the stylo of Junius or 
.Smollett, reproduce the satiric bitterness of Churchill, parody 
Maepherson’s Ossian, or in graver mood ape the rythmical uicetiH 
of Pope, or the polished grace of Gray and Collins. Ha wrote 
political letters, eclogues, lyrics, operas, and satires, both in prose 
and verse. He qrlayed in all ways the versatile mocking-bird, 
while still planning tho resumption of his antique romance, mth 
tho hope of winning tiiereby not only fortune but enduring fame. 

In the month of Juno 1770 — .after Cliatterton had been some nine 
weelcs in London — he removed from Shoreditch, wherehehadliitherto 
lodged with a relative, to an attic in Brook Street, Holborn. Hh 
busy' pen had dashed off songs, pasquinades, a burletta, an oratorio, 
satirical sketches, and political articles enough to fill more than 
one month’s magazine. But for most of tho.se the payment was- 
delayed ; and now state prosecutions of the press rendered letters in 
the Junius vein no longer admissible, and threw him back on the 
lighter resources of his pen. In Shoreditch, as in Ids lodging at 
the Bristol attorney’s, he had only shared a room ; hut now, for the- 
first time, in his new lodging, he enjoyed the delights of uninter- 
rupted solitude. His bed-fellow at Mr AValmsley’s, Shoreditch, 
noted that much of the idght was spent by him in writing ; and now 
that all restraint was removed the dawn frequently found him still 
at work. Fancy once more had free play ; tho romance of his 
earlier years revived, and he transcribed from an imaginary parck 
ment of the old priest Rowley his “ Excelente Balaile of Chaiitie. 
This fine poem, perversely disguised in archaic language, he sent to- 
the editor of the Town and County Magazine, and had it rejected. 

The high hopes of the sanguine boy had begun to fade. He had 
not yet completed his second montli in London, and already failure 
and starvation stared him in the face. Mr Cross, a ncighbounug. 
apothecary wiiose aciiuaiiitance he had made, and wllo liad hem 
fascinated by his fine conversational powers, discerned ere long the 
evidence of the privations to which he was reduced, and repeatedly 
invited him to join him at dinner or supper ; but he repelled the 
proffered hospitality. His landlady also, suspecting his necessity, 
pressed liim to share her dinner, hut in vain. “ She knew, M sue 
afterwards said, “that he had not eaten anything for two ou thruu 
days.” But he was offended at her urgency, and assured her that u 
was not hungry. Only a month before, ho had written to me sif 
in the highest spirits, with talk of china, silver fans, and fme st 
in store for them, and had actually sent them valued presents bouS 
with his first earnings. But the needy political “‘^'’unturom 
whose service he had enlisted changed their tone when he 
to press for payment for his contributions ; and the ® 
actual receipts, found in his pocket-hook after his death, ?how 
Hamilton, Fell, and other editors who h.ad been so lu “U 
had paid the inexperienced youth at the rate of a -mia 

article, and somewhat less than eightpence each for Ins songs , 
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, much whicl) liml heen accepted was held in reserve, and still unpaid 
' for. The beginning of a new irionth revealed to him tlie indeiinitc 
postponement of tiieir publication, and with it of the piro-speet eitlier 
of payment or of further demand for his labours, ife had 
' wished, according to his foster-mother, to .study medicine with 

■ Barrett ; and one of his companions specially refers to the charm 
wliich the practice of physic had for him. In his de.speratiou he 

■ now reverted to this, and wrote to Barrett for sucli a letter as might 
, iielp him to an opening as a surgeon '.s assi.stant on board an Afri(;on 
. trader. He appealed also to Mr C'atcott to forward ItLs jdan, but in 

vain, nie letters were written before the middle of the mouth, and 
, he continued to hope against hopjc, as he awaited their replies. 
What the.su were we can only sunniso. On the 2ith of August 
1770, he retired for the last time to his attic in Broolc Street, carry- 
ing tvith him the poisotr whicli ho there drank, after tearing into 
. fragments whatever literary remains were at hand. In the morning 
he was found, witli limbs and features distorted by liis last con- 
' vulsions, a glmstly co^j.se. 

Thu.s pcri.s}ied by liis o^vn hand, in an ob.scure lodging in London, 
among strangers and in absolute want, a youth assuredly without 

■ his equal in tliat eiglitceuth century. lie was only seventeen years 
' and nine montits old ; yet lie had already written poems which fill 

two ample volumes, and which now, upwards of a century after liis 
death, coiiiiiiand our admiring wonder for the rare evidence of 
genius and sustained power wliich they dispilay, Tlic intelligent 
labours of the Kev. W. W. Skeat have at length presented them in 
a form worthy of their unique merit, not only as evidence of fine 
poetic geniu.s, hut as an unparalleled exanitde of youtliful precocity 
dLspIayed in spite of every disadvantage that poverty and adverse 
fate could interpose to prevent it.s display. Yet even now com- 
jiaratively few know what a rich vein of romance and true poetry 
lies concealed under the antiipue guise of the I’owiey poems, or liow 
singular is the .study wliieh they involve. Tlie heat of his niuncroiLS 

■ prodiietioiis, both in pro.ic and verse, require no allowance to he 
made for the immature years of their author, when conniarin/j him 
with the ablest of Ids eoritemporaries. Yet he was writing spirited 

■ satires at ten, and iic produceil some of the finest of IiLs antiiiue verse 
before he wa.s si-xteeii years of age. lie pictures Lydgate, tnc monk 
of Bury .St Edmunds, challenging Rowley to a trial at versemaking, 
and under cover of this fiction, produces ids “Songc of iUlla,” apiicce 
of rare lyrical beauty, worthy of com[)ari.son with any antique or 
modertiproductioiiol'itsclass. Again, iiiliis “Tragedy of Goddwyn,” 
of which onl^ a fragment has been preserved, the “Ode to Liberty,” 
ivith which it abruptly clo.ses, is a wonderful specimen of bold 
imagery wliieh may claim a place among the finest martial lyrics in 
tlio Iinguage. 

Tne collection of poems in whieli such specimens occur furnishes 
by far tlie mo.st remarkable e.'caiuple of intellectual precocity in tlio 
wliole history of letters ; nor is it tlio least among all the notable 
features which dlstinguisli tlie boy’s writings, that, from first to 
i.-wt, ho consistently maintained his romance of Canynge and 
Uowley through all the diverse .scenes of ver.se and prose in whieli 
tliose imaginary cliaracters are made to figure. Tlie age at v/ldch 
tie died, hufor.i lie had even reached niaiiliood, adds to the tender 
jdty which Ills fate .wakens even now, upwaids of a century after 
his death. Collins, Burn.s, Keats, Shelley, and Byron all awaken 
sorrow over the premature arrestment of their geidu.s ; hut the 
youngest of them .survived to his twenty-fifth year, v/ldle Chatterton 
w.as only seventeen when he peri.slicd despairingly in Ids miserable 
garret. 

The deatli of C'fiatterton attracted little notice at the time ; for 
1 the few who then entertained any appreciative estimate of the 
Rowley jioctn.s regarded 1dm as tlieir mere tran.scriher. lie was 
interred in' a burying ground attached to Siioe Lane CYorkliousc, 
in the pari.sli of St Aiidrew’.s, Holhorn, wldch h.as since been con- 
verted into a site for Earringdon Jfarket. But a story lias been 

■ current from an early date, and credited by .some tni.stworthy in- 
ve.stigator.s, tliat the body of tlic iioet was recovered through the 
intervention of one of his London relatives, and secretly interred by 
his uncle, Richard Pldllip.s, in Rcdclilfo Churcliyard. Tiiere .a 
monument has .since heen erected to Ids memory, witli the appro- 

‘ oriate iasoription, borrowed from his “IVill,” and so. supplied 
by tlie poet’s own pen — “To tlie memory of Tliomas Chatterton. 
Reader! judge not. If thou art a Christian, believe that he shall 
he judged liy a .Superior Power. To that Power only is ho now 
answerable.” (D. 'VY.) 

• CHAUCER, Geoffkey (tr. 1310-1400). There are few 
fields of research in which antiquarians, from Speght to Furni- 
vall, have laboured so zealously and successfully as the life 
of Chaucer. The secret of their succe.ss has been that 
Chaucer was more actively engaged in public affairs than 
any poet of celebrity since his time, and has consequently 
left many traces in ofljcial records. The chief biographical 
fact known to Speght was that Chaucer gave evidence in 
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a case tried at-lYestmin.ster in 138G touching the right of 
Lord Scrope to bear certain ann.s, and then deposed that 
he was “ forty years old and upward,” and had borne arms 
for twenty-seven years. A casual fact of this sort efiered 
no clue to further investigation; but the fact that Chaucer 
received from Edward III. a pension of twenty marks was 
more suggestive. This clue was first energetically followed 
up by Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams and Political 
Justice, who searched diligently through several records, 
chiefly the Patent, Close, and French Rolls, for other notices 
of Chaucer's name, and succeeded in enriching his bio- 
graphy of Chaucer, published in 1804, with various im- 
portant particulars. He was followed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who made an exhau-stive examination of the Issue 
Rolls of the Exchequer, and published the results in 1843. 
Another determined search through records which Godwin 
and Nicolas had shrunk from was made in 1873 by Sir 
Furnivall, and this also resulted in several important finds. 

It is to ]\Ir Furnivall that we are indebted for finally 
settling the parentage of Chaucer. Speght in the course 
of his researches had hit upon the name of one Pilchard 
Chaucer, a vintner, who died in 1 348, and made a bequest 
to the church of St Maiy Aldernmry. Merely on the 
ground of the name, Speght supposed this to be the father 
of Chaucer; but Urry and Tyrwhitt, in the 18th century, 
disputed this, and wished to give the poet a higher lineage, 
because in the grant of a pension made to him in 41 
Edward III. he was described as “ valettus noster.” Mr 
Furnivall settled the question by bringing to light a deed 
dated 1380, in which Chaucer, relinquishing his right in a 
house belonging to his father, described himself as “ the 
son of John Chaucer, vintner.” By other documents this 
John Chaucer is shown to be the son of Speglit’s Richard. 
It is thus established that both the poet’s father and liLs 
grandfather were London vintners. The precise date of 
his birth has not been ascertained. The accepted date till 
lately w'as 1328 The difficulty with this date was his 
being described aa “ forty years and upwards ” in 1 38C, 
and of late opinion has inclined to 1340 as a more probable 
year. This is favoured by the discovery that the poet was 
Richard Chaucer’s grandson and not his son, and fits in 
better with the facts than 1328. 

How Ch.auoer was educated, whether like “ Philogcnet,” 
the name which he assumes in the Court of Love, he was 
“ of Cambridge clerk,” and how ho was introduced to the 
notice of the court, is left to conjecture. His name occurs 
in the household book of the wife of Prince Lionel, second 
son of Edward III., in 1357, probably, Jlr Furnivall con- 
jectures, as a page. He bore arms in Edward IIL’s 
invasion of France in 1359, John Chaucer being also in 
the expedition, probably in connection with the commis- 
sariat, There was little fighting in that expedition, the 
ravages of the English for several years before having left 
littlc°to fight for ; but in the course of a disastrous retreat, 
compelled rather by hunger than by martial force, Chaucer 
was talcen prisoner. In 13G0 the king paid LI 6 for his 
ransom. From 1360 to 1360 there is a gap in the record 
of his life ; but in the latter year his name occurs in a list 
of the members of the royal household as one of thirty- 
seven “ esquires ” of the king, who were to receive a 
gift of clothes at Christmas. By this time also he would 
seem to have been married, if the Philippa Chaucer, one of 
the demoiselles of Queen Philippa, who in 13GC wa.s granted 
a yearly pension of ten marks, was; as is most probable, his 
wife (see the discussion of the question in Sir H. Nicolas s 
memoir). In 13G7 Chaucer himself received a pension of 
twenty marks from the king, being described as “ dilectus 
valettuH noster.” To show tliat in being courtier and 
scholar he had not ceased to be soldier, he took part in 
another inglorious expedition against Prance in 1369, m 
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wiiich from the Fabian tactics pursued by the French king 
there vras little opportunity for distinction He was back 
in London towards the end of 1370, and henceforward 
devoted himself to more peaceful pursuits. His talents for 
diplomacy and his acquaintance with commerce were 
recognized by the crovrn. In 1372 he was despatched to 
Genoa as a commissioner to arrange a commercial treaty’ 
with the Genoese. About this embassy much has been 
written, on the supposition that he may have made the 
acquaintance of Petrarch in the course of his visit to Italy. 
’nTiether in recognition of his services or on other grounds, 
he received on his return, in 1374, the grant of a pitcher 
of wine daily ; and soon after, in further evidence of the 
royal favour, he was appointed comptroller of the customs 
and subsidy of wools, skins, and tanned hides in the port 
of London. In 137G he was associated with Sir John 
Barley on some secret service, the nature and place of 
which are not known, and in 1377 he was sent on the secret 
mission to Flanders. And it was not merely in commercial 
matters that the poet was considered serviceable; in 1378, 
after the accession of Richard II., he was attached to a 
mission sent into Francs to negotiate a marriage for the 
young king His fortunes continued steadily to improve ; 
with his pension of twentj* marks from the king, £10 from 
the duke of Lancaster, his allowance for robes as one of the 
king’s esquires, his salary as comptroller, his payments for 
occasional services, his pitcher of wine (commuted in 1378 
into an annuity of twenty marks), and his wife's pension, 
he had no reason to complain that his genius was neglected. 
The wonder was that his genius was not smothered. His 
employment as comptroller was not a sinecure; he was 
bound to write the roUs of his office with his own hand, 
and he had to be continually present at his office, not 
having the option of appointing a deputy. Apparently as 
he rose in the world he was allowed to make an easier 
arrangement ; in 1382 he was appointed comptroller of the 
petty customs of the port of London, with the privilege of 
appointing a deputy, and in 1385 he was allowed to 
appoint a deputy for the other comptrollership. In 13SG 
he touched the summit of his fortune, being returned to 
Parliament as a knight of the shire of Kent. But that 
was an unfortunate year for him ; his patron, John of 
Gaunt, lost his ascendency at court, and a commission 
which sat to inquire into the abuses of the preceding 
administration superseded Chaucer iu his two comptroller- 
ships. In the course of two years he was obliged to 
transfer his annuities to another man, probably selling 
them for a sum of ready money. The return of Lancaster 
to power iu 1389 again brightened his prospects; he was 
appointed clerk of the king’s works, and four years after- 
wards obtained a grant of an annuity of £20. How 
much he wanted this assistance appears from the fact that 
he was several times obliged to ajjply for small portions of 
it in advance. llTien Bolingbroke came to the throne in 
1399 he gave the old poet an additional annuity of forty 
marks, which came in time to comfort the last year of his 
life. The minutes of his pension cease in 1400, and, 
according to the inscription on his tomb, he died on the 
25th of October of that year 

These are the main- facts of Chaucer’s life as brought to 
light by successive investigators, and they form a tolerably 
complete outline biography, more complete than Spenser’s 
or Shakespea’re’s. They ar^ significant facts, throwing 
light on the singularly varied circumstances, aptitudes, and 
occapations of the man, supple,menting in a really sub- 
stantial way what may be gathered from Ids works. They 
show that Chaucer was not meret)^a poet and a scholar, 
deeply read in what then passed for s^ence and philosophj', 
' well as in the rich literature of his poetical predecessors, 
ut a soldier, a courtier, a man of bnsines^, familiar from 


j the circumstances of his birth and subsequent rise in oosi- 
tion with all sides of the life of his time, ready to under 
take any kind of employment that his powerful patron= 
chose to obtain for him,— comptrollership of customs, secre- 
taryship of an embassy, diplomatic commissionemhin 
guardianship of a minor, ilr Fumivall has also discover^ 
that, rather late in life, he was charged with bein« 
concerned in the raptus ” (abduction, probably) of a fTTf 
which would show that he was vrilling to undertake more 
questionable services, unless the “raptus" was for his own 
benefit. Great caution must be observed in ti^nn" to fill 
up from bints in bis poems the gaps in the documentary 
facts of his biography,— great caution,- that is, if we wish 
to get at the truth and not merely to speculate for the sake 
of speculating. Antiqimriau speculators are usually more 
distinguished for fancy than imagination. They catch at 
hints and push them to conclusions without havino- 
imagination enough to take account of qualifying consider^ 
tious. Thus it has often been taken for granted that in 
the description of the poet of the Canierbunj Tales, we 
have an authentic portrait of Chaucer himself. The poet 
is a very quiet unobtrusive man, and the Hoat, master of 
the ceremonies, suddenly casts his eye on him, and addresses 
him iu his bullying way : — 

Wnt man art thou ? quod hs. 

Tliou lookest aa thou '.vouldat find an 
For ever ujasii the ground I see thee stare. 

Approaelii; near, and looke merrily. 

Kow- wxiti you, sirs, and let tliis man have space. 

He in tile waist is .shapen as well as I ; 

This were a pupj^et in an .ami to embrace 
For any woman, small, and fair of face. 

He seeiiieth c-lvi.ili by liis countenance. 

For unto no wight doth he dallianw. 

There is no reason to suppose that this quaint, shy little 
figure was any more like Chaucer than the SjHctaior was 
like Addison or Steele. The allusion to bis w^aist, coming 
from the burly host, is evidently jocular, and the whole 
picture is in all likelihood a humorous description of the 
opposite of Chaucer’s own appearance. "We must be 
particularly careful in accepting literally the statements of 
a writer one of whose favourite veins of humour, appear- 
ing iu every one of his works, is self-depreciation. We 
should remember that Chaucer wrote for a limited audience, 
all of whom knew him personally, and for whose amusement 
he was in the habit of making comical allusions to himself. 
His joke.s were more of the nature of family jokes than we 
are now accustomed to in writings intended for wide and 
promiscuous circulatioD. ‘U’hen he made the eagle in the 
Home of Fame complain of his being heavy to carry, or 
promise to make him the butler of the gods, or append to 
the statement that he lived like a hermit, the qualification 
— “ although thine abstinence is little," or remind him that 
he had had no personal experience of love, he knew that 
these little jests at his own expense would be fully appreci- 
ated by his few readers. The extreme of frivolous conjecture 
is reached when it is supposed that his wife was a tennagant 
because he “ chaffs ” women frequently. His graceful and 
chivalrous compliments to women are quite as frequent as^ 
his chaff. There is, indeed, one passage in the Bouse oj 
Fame wliich is pretty clearly intended for his wife, that 
■where the eagle cries “ awake ’’ to him — 

Right ill the same voice and steven (sound) 

That nseth one I coulde neven (name). 

But if it had been anytbing more serious than common 
pjlace conjugal banter, he would hardly have ? 

circulate it. A conjecture of an equally frivolous km la 
that he was unmarried in 1369, because in that year o 
spoke of having suffered for eight years pangs which non 
but one could heaL The pangs may have been matrimonia 
pangs, or pangs of poverty, or purely imaginary pang-. 
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officially becoming in the poet-narrator j but Mr Furnivall 
is so convinced that the poet’s sickness was a real love- 
sickness, and that he was not then married to the queen’s 
demoiselle Philippa Chaucer, that he accounts for this 
lady’s name by supposing her to have been Chaucer’s 
cousin. 

A similar inelasticity of conjecture appears in the 
grounds on which certain of the works commonly attributed 
to Chaucer are rejected as spurious. The Testament of 
Love, the Assembly of Ladies, and the Lamentation of Mary 
Magdalene bear no internal marks of being Chaucer’s, and 
are now universally rejected ; but of late some commentators 
have adopted a test of genuineness which would deprive 
us of several works which are in no respect unworthy of 
Chaucer’s genius. It is known from Chaucer’s own state- 
ment in tho undisputed Legend of Good Women that he 
translated the Roman de la Rose, but Mr Bradshaw refuses 
to believe that the extant translation, of which we have 
only one 15th century manuscript, can be his, because its 
rhymes do not conform to a rhyjne-test which Chaucer 
■’observed in works which are undoubtedly his. The extant 
Romance of the Rose admits the adverbial ly to rhyme 
with the adjectival or inlinitivaKj/e, and it cannot be 
■Chaucer’s because y is never allowed to rhyme with ye in 
the Rouse of Fame and the Canten-hury Tales. For the 
same reason — no other of any shadow of validity has yet 
been adduced — the Court of Love, w'hich Mr Swinburne 
calls “ that most beautiful of young poems,” and the Flower 
and the Leaf, which Dryden and Hazlitt have praised and 
■quoted as a choice example of the poet’s genius, have also 
been pronounced to be spurious. We cannot give up such 
poems unless more urgent reasons are advanced for their 
confiscation. They cannot be set aside as spurious so long 
•as their variation from tho rhyming rule, which tho com- 
mentators have shown much ingenuity in detecting, can be 
explained in any reasonable way. There is no getting over 
the idain question w’hich every one asks when first told that 
they are not Chaucer’s. If they are not his, who else 
could have written them 1 Is it conceivable that the name 
of tho writer of such rvorks could have been utterly un- 
known in his own generation, or if known could have been 
by accident or de.sign so completely suppressed 1 If he 
deliberately tried to palm them off as Chaucer’s upon the 
transcribers, would not this rule of rhyme have been 
precisely the sort of mechanical likeness which he would 
have tried to preserve 1 The Court of Love we have special 
reasons for declining to give up. It might be argued that, 
though the Flower and the Leaf bears internal marks of 
being Chaucer’s, although its picturesque richness, its tender 
atmosphere, and tho soft fall of its W'ords are like his, yet 
it is easy to grow the plant once you have the seed, and it 
may be tho work of an imitator. The Flower and the 
Leaf professes to be written by a lady, and there may 
have been at the court some wonderful lady capable of it, 
•although it passed in the monkish scriptorium as Chaucer’s. 
But there is some external evidence for the authenticity 
of the Court of Love, which also contains traces of 
Chaucer’s most inimitable quality, his humour. Mr Minto 
has put forward some minor considerations for believing 
this to be Chaucer’s (Characteristics of English Poets, p. 
22), but the strongest fact in its favour is that the Ooiirt 
of Love was imitated by James f. of Scotland in the King’s 
Quhair, and that in paying the customary compliment to 
his poetical masters, he mentions no names but Lydgate 
and Gower, who were clearly incapable of writing the 
poem, and Chaucer. Jame.s’3 captivity in England began 
live years after Chaucer’s death, and it is simply inconceiv- 
•irble that he could have attributed the Com-t of I.ove to 
Chaucer in ignorance, and without having heard a' whisper 
of its real authorship. If, indeed, this rhyme-test were 


absolute, we should have to treat these other considerations 
as inexplicable difficulties and submit. But when we 
remark that .all the poems in which y ye rhymes occur 
are earlier worte of Chaucer’s, if they are his at all, bearing 
the touch of his hand but wanting the, sustained strength 
of his mature workmanship, and when wo remember that 
the y ye rhyme was the common practice of his predeces- 
sors, a very simple exidanation of the rhyme difficulty 
becomes apparent. Chaucer adhered to the practice of his 
predecessors till he felt strong enough to impose upon 
himself a restriction of his own devising. 

At what periods of his life Chaucer wrote his poetry, we 
have no means of ascertaining. There are no maimscripts 
of any of his works that can be referred to his own time j 
the earliest of them in existence are not supposed to have 
been written till several years after his death. The only 
one of his works of which the date is fixed by an external 
circumstance is the Book of the Duchess; if, as is taken 
for granted, this was written to commemorate the death of 
the wife of his patron John of Gaunt, its date is 1369. 
Chaucer, if born in 1340, would then have been twenty- 
nine, and there is none of his extant works, except tho 
translation of the Romance of the Rose, and the Dream 
(which we hold to be Chaucer’s, though its authenticity is 
not worth contending for), which can be confidently assigned 
to an earlier period. Philogenet, in the Court of Love, 
professes to be eighteen, but this is not the slightest reason 
for cohcluding that Chaucer was that age when he wrote 
it. The Book of the Duchess is certainly not very mature 
work for a poet of twenty-nine, and it is probable that 
Chaucer did not cultivate the art, as he certainly did not 
develop the faculty, till comparatively late in life. Tho 
translation of the Romance of the Rose is to all appearance 
the earliest of his surviving compositions. If we may 
judge from his evident acquaintance with dry studies, and 
his capacity for hard business work, the vintner’s son 
received a scholastic training in the trivium and quadrivium 
which then formed the higher education. If he had been 
nurtured on troubadour love from his youth up, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that he would afterwards have been 
able to apply himself to less fascinating labours. His 
study of mathematics and astronomy in his old ago for the 
benefit of “ little Lewis, his son,” looks like a return such 
as W'e often see in age to the studies of youth. But, 
indeed, he can hardly be said ever to have lost his interes'l 
in such studies, for in his theory of sound in the Rouse <f 
Fame and his description of alchemical processes in t.he 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue he shows a genuine scholar’s 
interest in the dry details of learning. His knowledge of 
the’Trouvure and Troubadour poetry, from which his genius 
received its impulse, probably began with his introduc- 
tion, however that was brought about, to court society. 
He was about seventeen at the date of the first mention of 
his name as attached to the household of Prince Lionel 
It is permissible to conjecture that he had French poets to 
beguile his captivity in France a few years afterwards. 

Professor Ten Brink divides Chaucer’s work into three 
periods : — a period of French influence, lasting up to 
1372-3, tho date of his visit to Italy ; after that a period 
of Italian influence, lasting up to 1387, the supposed date 
of his Rouse of Fame ; finally, a period of mature strength 
and originality, in which he pursued the bent of his own 
genius. Hot much is gained by this division into .strict 
periods. It is obvious enough that, in tho Rouse of Fame, 
the Legend of Good Women, aud the general plan of the 
Canterbury 'Tales, Chaucer strikes out more unmistakably 
a path for himself, and exhibits a maturer power, a more 
masterly freedom of movement thau in his earlier works, 
but there profitable division ends. To erect a period of 
Italian influence, implying that at any time the stimulus 
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tliat Chaucer received from Italian sources was at all com- 
parable to the stimulus he received from French sources, is 
most misleading. The difi'erence between the Book of the 
Duchess and the House of Fame, or between the Court of 
Love and Troilus and Gresside is not to be explained by 
an influx of Italian influence ; it is part of the self-governed 
development, the spontaneous expansion of his own mind. 
As he went on writing, his powers continued to expand, 
and to take in materials and suggestions from all quarters 
open to him, French, Italian, or Latin. Comparing the 
Troilus, the raw material of which is taken from Boccaccio's 
Filostrato, with his Romance of the Rose, we can trace no 
change in method or in spirit fairly attributable to Italian 
influence. In both.translations he shows a bold independence 
of his originals ; they are not so much translations as 
adaptations. He does not imbibe the spirit of Guillaume 
de Lorris or Jean de Meun in the one and the spirit of 
Boccaccio in the other; ho boldly modifies all three to 
bring them into harmony with his own conceptions of 
love’s laws, and in both his so-called translations there is 
the same high spirit of chivalry and the same tender 
worship and kindly mockery of woman. Where he chiefly 
shows advance of strength, apart from the mere technical 
workmanship, is in his grasp of character; and that is a 
clear development on the lines of his earlier conceptions 
and not a new acquisition. His Gresside and his Pandarus 
were not the Gresside and Pandarus of Boccaccio ; they 
are regenerated by him and developed till they become 
figures that might have moved in his own Court of Love. 
He held the knightly and “ gentle ” character too high to 
adopt Boccaccio’s conceptions. In the method also, Troihis 
has a close affinity with Ghaucer’s earlier work and his 
first models. Troilus’ pursuit of Gresside is the pursuit 
of the Rose over again in the concrete. The greater 
subtilty of the stages is due to the increased st'rength of 
the narrator’s faculty. 

M. Sandras is in the main right as to the extent of 
Ghaucer’s obligations to French sources, although he fails 
to recognize the forceful individuality of the mau. Ghaucer 
was really an English trotivdro, thoroughly national, English 
in the whole texture of his being, but a trouvere. We 
must not allow our . conviction of his loyalty to his ov/n 
English natiu-e to blind us to the fact that he was a poet 
in the school of Guillaume de Lorris ; nor on the other 
hand must we allow the peculiar extent of his obliga- 
tions to his predecessors in the school to obscure the fact 
that he was an original poet. M. Sandras is a special 
pleader for one side of the case, and naturally presse-s 
unfairly against the other. Chaucer, writing in a different 
language from his masters, was at liberty to borrow from 
them more literally than he could have done if he had 
written in their language ; but though M. Sandras proves 
with superfluous completeness that he freely appropriated 
from them not merely stories and hints of stories, but 
narrative methods, phrases, images, maxims, reflections, — • 
not only treated their works as quarries of raw matei’ial, 
but adopted their architectural plans, and even made no 
scruple of seizing lor his own purposes the stones which 
they had polished, still he so transmuted the borrowed plans 
and materials that his works are original wholes unmis- 
takably stam'ped with his own individuality. Whatever 
he appropriated, whether ore or wrought metal, all x>assed 
through his own alembic, and his moulds were his own, 
though shaped according to the fashion of the school. The 
very affluence of Chaucer’s pages, their wealth of colour, of 
tender and humorous incident, of worldly wisdom, is due 
' ^ his peculiar relations to his predecessoi-s, to the circum- 

""co which enabled him to lay them so rojuxUy under 
te. He was not the architect of his own fOTtune, but 
and heir of a family which for generationsj'^ad been 
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accumulating wealth. Edward III.’s spoliation of tlie 
French was nothing to Chaucer’s, and the poet had tLi» 
advantage, that his appropriations neither left the spoilwT 
country desolate nor corrupted the spoiler. ‘ ^ 

“The ground-worlc of literary genius,” Mr Malth-w 
Arnold says, “ is a work of .synthesis and exposition not 
of analysis and discovery ; its gift lies in the faculW of 
being happily inspired by a certain intellectual and spirituab 
atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds itself 
in them, of dealing divinely with these ideas, presentim^ 
them in the most efi’ective and attractive combinations-^ 
making beautiful works with them, in short.” The poet’s 
constructive power must have materials, and ideas round 
which materials accumulate. The secret of the richness, 
and enduring character of Chaucer’s work is that he had a,' 
fruitful idea ready to his hand, an idea which had been” 
flowering and bearing fruit in the minds of two centuries,, 
which had inspired some later songs and tales, which had 
been illustrated, expounded, formfflated by every variety 
of native invention and critical iugenuity. Chivalrous, 
love had been the presiding genius, the inspiring spirit of 
several generations of poets and critics when Chaucer' 
began to write. Open any of hia works, from the Court of 
Love down to the Canterbury Tales, and ymu find that the ■ 
central idea of it is to e.xpound this chivalrous sentiment, 
either directly by tracing its operation or formulating its 
laws, or indirectly by setting it oft' dramatically' against its- 
counterpart, the sentiment of the villain or churl. Gradually 
as years grew upon him, and his mind assumed more and 
more its natural attitude of descriptive impartiality, he- 
becarae less a partizan of the sentiment, more inclined to 
view it as one among the varieties of human manifestation, 
but never to the last does he become wholly impartial.. 
Hot even in the Canterbury 'Tales doe.s he set the churl oii' 
a level with “ the gentles.” Thoroughly as ho enjoyed the- 
humour of the churl, freely as his mind unbent itself to- 
sympathize with his unrestrained animal delights, he always . 
remembers, when he comes forward in his owm person, to. 
apologize for this aeparture from the restraints of chivalry. 

The very opposite of this is so often asserted about the- 
Canterbury Tales, that it almost has a paradoxical air, 
although nothing can be more xflain to any one who takes- 
the trouble to read the tales observantly. It has been 
said to be the crowning merit of Chaucer that he ignores- 
dlstinctions ol caste, and that his pilgrims associate on 
equal terms. It should be noticed, however, in the first 
Xflace, that in the Prologue, he finds it necessary to apologize- 
for not “ setting folk in their degree,” “ as that they shoiildi - 
stand;” and, in the second x>lace, that although he does - 
not separate the pilgrims according to their degrees in the 
procession, yet he draws a very clear line of separation, 
between them in the sjnrit.of their behaviour. At the - 
outset of the pilgrimage the gentles are distinctly so • 
mentioned as taking a sort of corporate action, though in ■ 
vain, to give a more decorous aspect to the pilgrimage. 
When the Knight tells his tale, it is loudly applauded by ‘ 
the* whole company, but the poet does not recoiff their- 
verdict indiscriminately ; he is careful to add, particularly 
by “ the gentles every one.” And though all applauded . 
the tale, the more vulgar and uproarious spirits were some- 
what restive under its gravity, the host called for a merry 
tale, and the Pardoner eagerly stexiped forward to comply 
with his request. But “ the gentles ” interposed, and 
began to cry that they must have no ribaldry* ; “ tell us, 
they said, “ some moral tale that we may learn.’’ And the 
gentles ivould have carried their xioint if the kliller, as the 
poet, is most careful to make clear, had not been so drun ' 
that he insisted upon teUing a noble tale that he knew, an 
w'ould forbear for no man. Chaucer is profuse m ^^- 
ajiologies for introducing such a tale ; it was a cliuiiis 
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tale, he admits, told in a churlish manner, and he does not 
wish to be responsible for it. 

“ Every gentlo wight I pray 
For Goddes love, deemetli not that I siiy 
^ Of evil intent ; but for 1 must reheai-se 

Their tales all, be they better or woise. 

Or clKs falsen some of my matter ” 

•If gentle readers do not like it, they may turn over the 
leaf, and choose another tale j there is plenty “ of storial 
■ thing that toucheth gentillesse.” They must not blame him 
•for repeating this churlish tale; “the MQler is a churl, ye 
■know well this,” and such tales are in his way. Gentle 
■readers must not take it too seriously ; “ men should not 
make earnest of game ; ” it is, after all, only for tlTeir 
amusement that he thus e.'diibits to them the humours of 
•the lower orders. 

Such is the elaborate apology that Chaucer makes for 
introducing into his verse anything inconsistent with the 
sentiments of chivalry. It may be said that it is all a 
■humorous pretence ; and so no doubt it is, still it is 
characteristic that the pretence should be of so courtly a 
■tone. All through the Canterbury Tales Chaucer is very 
•careful to remember that he was writing for a courtly 
audience, studious to guard against giving offence to the 
chivalrous raiud. He contrives that the gentles shall mix 
with the churls \vithout sustaining any loss of dignity ; they 
.give the churls their company, and with polite compliance 
•let them have their own gross will, but they never lay 
aside the restraints of their own order. Everj' here and 
•there is some trace of deference to them, to show that their 
■ribald companions have not wholly forgotten themselves, 
and are only receiving a saturnalian licence for the time. 
Nothing is done to throw any disrespect on the gentle 
order; its members — tlie Knight, the Squire, the ilonk, the 
Prioress, the Second Nun ; and the professional men — the 
Lawyer, the Doctor, the Clerk — admit no ribaldry into their 
tales, and no ribald tales are told about them. The 
ribaldry is confined to the meaner members of the company, 
— the Reeve, the ililler, the Friar, the Summoner, the Wife 
of Bath ; the narrators as well as the subjects of the ribald 
tales are of churlish and not of gentle position. 

The Canterbury Tales are really in their underlying 
design an exposition of chivalrous sentiment, thrown into 
relief by contrast with its opposite. The spirit of chivalry 
is the vital air of all Chaucer’s creations, the rain, the wind, 
and the sun which have quickened their g6rm and fostered 
their growth. We to whom the chivalrous spirit, at least 
in the fantastic developments of its vigorous mediaeval 
youth, is an historical thing are apt to overlook this. There 
is so much on the surface of ChauceFs poems, such vivacity 
of movement, such teuder play of feeling, such humour, 
such delight in nature, in green leaves and sweet air, sun- 
ahine and bird singing, that few of us care to look beneath. 
The open air, on t^ breezy hillside or by the murmuring 
brook, seems the only proper atmosphere for such a poet. 
There, no doubt, with sun and wind contending playfully 
to divert us from the printed 'pages, there perhaps more 
■than anywhere else, Chaucer Is. a delightful companion; 
but it is the duty of the dry-as-dust critic to remind us 
■that Chaucer’s sweet verses were first read under wholly 
different conditions, in tapestried chambers, to the gracious 
ear of embroidered lords and ladies. It was from such an 
audience that Chaucer received in a vapour what he poured 
back in a flood. This is the secret of his e.xquisite 
■courtliness of phrase, his unfailing tone of graceful defer- 
ence, his protestations of ignorance and lack of cunning, 
his tender handling of woeful love-cases, the gentle play- 
fulness of his satire, the apologetic skill vrith which he 
iutroduces a broader and more robust humanity into his 
verse. If you place your.self within the circle for which 
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the poet wrote, you see the smile play on sweet lips as he 
proceeds ; you see the tear gather in the eye ; you see the 
needle laid aside, as the mind of the fair listener is trans- 
ported to the poet’s flowery mead, or plied more briskly as 
she bends over her work to conceal her laughter at his 
more vulgar adventures. It was because Chaucer ^vrote 
for such au audience that his picture of the life of the time, 
various and moving as it is, is so incomplete on one side! 

There was more than romancing in green fields and 
Canterbury pilgrimiug in the travelled times in which 
Chaucer lived; there were wars, plagues, insun'ections, 
much misery and discontent. But for the disagreeable 
side of the 14th century we must go to the writer of Piers 
the Plowman ; we find little trace of it in Chaucer. The 
outside of the walls of the Garden of Hirth is painted with 
horrible and squalid figures,— Ire, Envy, Covetice, Avarice, 
Felony, Yillany, Sorrow, Eld, and Poverty; but no such 
figures are admitted within the gates ; the concierge is 
Idleness ; the chief inmates are Love, Sweetlooking, Beauty, 
Richesse, Largesse, Franchise, and Courtesy ; and Jlirth 
and Gladness are the master and mistress of the ceremonies. 

All ChauceFs works are steeped in the nectar of the 
court; the perfume of chivalrous sentiment breathes from 
them aU. It is impossible, as we have said, to determine 
strictly the order of their composition, though it is very 
easy to distinguish hi.s earlier from his later work. There 
is a passage in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
which settles the position of that poem. The poet there 
pretends to have an interview with the king and queen of 
love, as he is out on a May morning to worship the daisy. 
The king challenges his worthiness to do homage to this 
his own flower, and upbraids him with having translated 
the Romance of the Rose, which (in its second part at least) 
is a heresy against love’s law, and also with having told 
the story of Cresside, and thrown discredit on women. 
But the queen of love, Alcestis, speaks up for the poet ; 
perhaps, she pleads, he was ordered to do these translations 
and durst not refuse ; and he had done good service by 
extending the praise of love among the unlearned folk, for — 
" Ho m.-ide the book that liight the liouse of Fame, 

-riid eke the death of Blanche the Duchess, 

.diid tlie Parliament of Fowles as I guess, 

And all the love of Falamon and Arcite, 

Of Thebts, though the story is knowen lite ; 

And many a hyinne for your holy days 
That highten Ballads, Roundels, Virelays.” 

The translation of the Romance of the Rose was probably 
the- first of these works. It may have been written soon 
after or during his captivity in France, when he was a 
youth of twenty, but there is no apipreciable difference of 
style between it and the Book of the Duchess, which if it 
commemorates, as there is every reason to believe, the 
death of the first wife of John of Gaunt, must have been 
written after 1369, when Chaucer was twenty-nine. The 
idea of writing in the vulgar’ tongue may have been 
suggested to him by the example-of Dante. The House of 
Fame is probably later than the Rooi of the Duchess. 'The 
Court of Love is not mentioned by name in the above list, 
but it may be referred to in the following lines of the 
prologue : — 

“ Hast tliou not in a book lyelb in thy chest 
The greate goodness of the Queen Akeste 
That turned was into a dayeseye 'F 

Alcestis is, under Venus, the lady and queen of the Court 
of Love. It is easy to conceive why Chaucer should have 
kept the Court of Love in his chest. The tide of Puritpic 
relif'ious sentiment which was destined to sweep into 
tem'porary oblivion the airy structure of the chivalnc 
imagination had already in the middle of Chaucer ^ 
life begun to rise. In the Court of Love he fully 
accepted the troubadour notion of love and marriage. 
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making the husband the natural enein}; of the lover; and 
he may have had to accommodate himself to the taste of 
the l?air ilaid of Kent, the widow of the Black Prince, the 
Alcestis of the time, and put his poem out of sight, only 
pleading that even in it he had paid homage to “ the greate 
goodness of the Quean AJceste.” 

Tliere Ls no good edition of Chaucer, not even a good text. The 
only text or rather collection of texts that the Chaucerian scholar 
would think of using is the valuable parallel six-text edition, imblishe<l 
by the Chaucer Sociclu. For the general reader one text is about as 
good as another; there is little to clioose between Tynvhitt’s, Bell’s, 
and Dr ilorris’s text in the Aldiue edition. ■ (\V. II.) 

CHAUDES-AIGUES, an old town of Upper Auvergne 
in France, in the department of Cautal, 17 miles S.S.W. of 
St Flour. It is celebrated for its hot mineral springs, 
which vary in temperature from 135“ to 177“ Fahr., and 
at their maximum rank .os the hottest in France. The 
water, which is very slightly alkaline, is employed not only 
for medical purposes, but also ia'the washing of fleeces, the 
incubation of eggs, and various other economic applications ; 
and it furnishes a ready means of he.atiiig the houses of 
the town during winter. In the immediate neighbourhood 
is the cold chalybeate spring of Condainine. The warm 
springs were known to the liomans, and are mentioned by 
Sidonius ApoUiuaris. The population of the town is about 
2000. 

CHAUilONT, a town of France, the capital of thedepart- 
ment of Haute Marne, on an eminence between the Marne 
and the Suize, 145 miles S.E. of Paris by the railway, 
which here crosses a fine viaduct. It is the .seat of tribuimis 
of primary instance and commerce, is tolerably well built, 
and has an elegant town-hall, a court-house, a communal 
college, a hospital, a theatre, a public library, and a 
botanical garden. A single tower remains of the Castle of 
Haute Feuille, which belonged to tlie counts of Champagne , 
and there is a triumphal arch erected by Napoleon I. and 
finished by Louis XVIII. The church of Saint Jeau- 
Baptiste, a building of tlie 13th centur}', and the clupel of 
the old college of the Jesuits, are classed among the historic 
.monuineut.s of France, Coarse woollens, hosier^-, and 
giove.s are manufactured in the towm; and there is a con- 
siderable trade in the iron and iron-wares of the depart- 
ment. The rise of Cliaumont into importance dates from 
1100, when it received a charter from the counts of 
Champagne. In the 13th century it became the scat of 
a provost ; and in the IGth it was surrounded witli forti- 
fications. It was liere that the treaty of 1814 was cou- 
aluded by which England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
formed au alliance against Napoleon. Popvilatiou in 1872, 
8474. 

CUAUNY, a town of France, in the department of 
Ahne, 20 miles IV.N.W. of Laoii, situated partly on the 
right bank of the Oise and partly on an island at the 
commencement of the canal of St Quentin. It has some 
trade in cider, linen cloth, and hosiery, and is a depot for 
coals from Flanders and glass mirrors from St Gohain. 
Population in 1872, 8831. 

CHAU^HN, Etienne (1640-1725), a celebrated minister 
of the Reformed religion, was born at Nimes. At the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes he retired to Rotterdam ; 
and in 1695 the elector of Brandenburg appointed him 
professor of philosophy at Berlin, where he enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a representative of Cartesianisni, 
and as a student of physics. His principal work is a 
laborious Lexicon Ratiow.de, sive Thesaurus Philosophiciis, 
which he published at Rotterdam in 1692, and of which 
a new and enlarged edition was printed at Leeuwarden in 
1703. He also wrote Thesea de Co'/nitione Dei, and started 
tho Nowcean Juamal des Savanti (1694-98). Cliauvin 
died in 1725. 


CHAUX DE FONDS, a tomi of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Neucluitel, and ten miles N.W. of the’ city of 
that name, at a height of 3200 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the rugged and narrow valley of the Jura. Rebuilt 
after the conllagratiou of 1794, the town has a handsome 
and pleasant appearance, and its public buildings inclu^dc a 
church with vaulted roof, extensive schools, and a 
theatre. There are also some peculiar subterranean mills 
turned by a stream before it sinks into the ground. Tlie 
principal trade is the manufacture of watches, v.’hich are 
turned out at the rate of 150,000 annually; but gilding, 
cnainelliug, and carving are also carried on, as well as tk 
manufacture of scientific and musical instruments. The 
watch trade was introduced in 1679, and is conducted on 
the principle of the division of labour. Population in 
1872, 19,930. 

C1IAYE.B, a town of Portugal, not far from the frontier, 
in the province of Tra-s-os-Montes, on a plain near the ri''ht 
hank of the Tameg.i, which is here crossed by a fine old 
Roman bridge of eighteen arches. It wa-s lormerly one of 
the principal fortifications in the country, and in fact 
derives its present name from its forming the “keys” or 
“ chares ” of the north. It has hot saline springs which 
were known in ancient times as the A(/iue Flueioe. In oiio 
of its churches is the tomb of Alpimuso L; and it gave the 
title of marquis to Pino do Fonseca, the gallant supporter 
of Dom iliguel. Population formerly about 20,000, now 
4870. 

CILVZELLES, Je.vn M.vtiiieu de ( 1657-1710), a French 
mathematician and engineer, was born at Lyum in 1057, 
fie was employed for some time by Cassini in measuring, 
the meridian, and afterwards taught mathematics to the 
duke of Jlorteniar, who procured him the preferment of 
hydrographic professor for the galleys of Marseilles. In 
1686 C'huzelles went on hoard the galleys in their campaigns, 
and Kept las .school at sea. He was sent to the west roast 
in .Inly 1689 to examine the practicability of so contriring" 
galleys that they might live upon the ocean, and be employed 
to tug the men-of-war when becalmed ; and having set sail 
with fifteen galleys from Rochefort, he cruised as far ;;s 
Torbay, in Devonshire, and took part in the descent upon 
Teignmouth. On his return he published his observation.'^, 
with map.-; of the coasts and harbours he had visited. 
These map.s were inserted in the Reptuiie FrancuU, 
published in 1692. In 1693, Monsieur de Pont- 
chartrain, secretary of state for the marine, engaged 
Chazelles to publish a second volume of the Feptude- 
Fraii-;ais, whicli was to include the liydrograpby of the 
ilediterraneau. For tliLs purpo.se he passed through 
Greece, Turlcey, and Egypt. IVhea in Egypt he measured 
the pyramids, and finding that the angles formed by the 
sides of the largest were in the direction of the four cardinal 
points, he concluded that this position must have been 
intended, and also tliat the poles of the earth and meridians, 
had not deviated since tlie erection of these cclossal struc- 
tures. Chazelles likewise made a report of Ins voyage in. 
the Levant, and another concerning tlie position of 
.-Ue.xandria. He was made a member of the Academy hr 
1695, and died in 171 G. 

CHEDUEA, au island in tho Bay of Bengal, situated, 
ten miles from the coast of Aracan, between 18“ 40' and 
18“ 56' N. lat, and between 93“ 31' and 93“ 50' E. long. 
It extends about 20 miles in length from north ^to south, 
and 17 miles from east to west, and its are, a of 250 square 
miles supports a population of 10,000, The channel 
between the island and the mainland is navigable for 
boats, but not for large vesseh. The surface of the 
interior is richly diversified by hill and dale, and in the 
southern portion some of the heights exceed a thousand 
feet in elevation. There are various indications of former 
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volcanic activity, and along the coast are earthy cones 
covered witli green-sward, from wliich Lssue springs of 
muddy water emitting bubbles of g;is. Copper, iron, and 
silver ore have been discovered ; but the island is chiefly 
noted for its petroleum wells, the oil derived from which, is 
of excellent quality, aud is extensively u.sed in the com- 
position of paint, as it pre.seiweo wood from the ravages of 
insects. Timber is not abundant, but the gamboge tree 
and the wood-oil tree are found of a good size. Tobacco, 
cotton, .sugar-cane, hemp, aud indigo are grown, and the 
.staple aiticle is rice, which is of .superior quality, and the 
chief article of export. The inhabitant.s of the island are 
mainly ilughs. Cheduba fell to the Burme.se in the latter 
part of the la.st century. From them it was captured in 
182-1 by the British, who.se posse.=sion of it wa.s confirmed 
in 1820 by the treaty concluded with the Burmese at Yan- 
daboo. 

CHE-FOO, or Yk.s'-tai, a.s it is called by the uative.s, 
a seaport town of Northern China, on the southern co;ist 
of the Gulf of Pih-chih-li, in the province of Shan-tung near 
the mouth of the Yi-ho, and about 30 mile.s east of the city 
of Tang-chow-foo. Till recently it was quite a .small place, 
and had only the rank of an unwalled village ; but it was 
cho.sen as the port of Tang-chow opened to foreign trade 
in 1858 by the treat}"^ of Tien-tsiu, and it is now the resi- 
dence of a Tau-tai, or intendant of a circuit, the centre of a 
gradually-increasing commerce, and the seat of a British 
con.sulate, a Chine.se cu.stom-house, and a considerable foreign 
settlement. The native town is yearly extending, and 
though most of the inhabitant.s are small .shopkeepers and 
coolie.s of the lowest class, the houses are for the most part 
well and solidly built of .stone. The foreign settlement 
occupies a position between the native town and the .sea, 
v/hich neither affords a convenient access for shipping nor 
allow.s space for any great exten-sion of area. It-s growth, 
however, has hitlierto been steady and rapid. Various 
streets have been laid out, a large hotel erected for the 
reception of the visitors who resort to the place as a 
sanitarium in summer, and the religious wants of the 
community supplied by a Homan Catholic and a Protestant 
church. Though the harbour is deep aud exten.sive, and 
possessed of excellent anchorage, large vessels have to be 
moored at a considerable distance from the shore. The 
foreign trade is mainly in the hands of the EuglLih and 
Americans, the Germans and the Siamese ranking next in 
importance. In 1872 there entered the port 233 British 
vessels, with a tonnage of 97,239 tons aud cargoes valued 
at £14-1,887 ; while in the same year the -ships of all other 
nationalities numbered 348, with a tonnage of 1-19,197 tons 
aud a value of £177,108. The imports are mainly woollen 
and cotton goods, iron, aud opium ; and the exports include 
bean-cake, bean-oil, and peas, raw silk, and straw-braid 
manufactured by the peasants of Lai-chow-foo, walnuts 
from Tsing-chow-foo, a coarse kind of vermicelli, vegetable.s, 
and dried fruit. A. certain amount of trade is carried on 
with the Ilu.s.sian settlements of ilanchuria, in which the 
edible .sea-weed gathered in the shallows of the coast 
are exchanged for piece goods, liqueurs, and sundries from 
China. 

CHEESE, a solidified preparation from milk, the 
es.sential coii-^tituent of which is the proteinous or nitro- 
genous substance ctutin. All cheese contains in addition 
some proportion of fatty matter or butter, and in the more 
valuable varieties, the butter present is often greater in 
amount than the casein. Cheese being thus a compound 
substance of no definite chemical composition is found in 
commerce of many different varieties and qualities ; and 
such qualities are geneially recognized by the names of the j 
localities in v/hich they are manufactured. The principal j 
distinctions arise from differences in the composition and j 


condition of the milk operated upon, from variations in 
the method of preparation aud curing, and from the use 
of the milk 01 other animals besides the cow, as, for example, 
the goat and the ewe, from the milk of both of which 
ch^se is manufactured on a commercial scale. 

The quality and the composition of the milk operated 
on are of prime importance in cheese-making. Not only 
doe.s this substance vary widely in richness and flavour 
ov/ing to the breed, the nature of the food, and the 
state of the health of the animal yielding it, and many 
other circumstances j but in cheese-making the differences 
are still further increased, in some cases by adding cream 
to it. and in others by using it as skirn-milk ormilk deprived 
of a portion of its fat. Taking as a standard the ordinary 
sv/eet milk of cows, the following analy-ses (No. 1 given 
on the authority of Dr Parkes, and No. 2 by Dr Yoeleker) 
may be taken to represent its average composition : — 


Comyjiitlon 


Ko 2. 

Water 

85-7 

£6-05 

Butter 

3-7 

3-59 

CVisein 

i’O 

3 --I 7 

Milk Sugar 

5-0 

5-11 

Mineral matter 

0-6 

-78 


The object of the cheese-maker is to obtain in a solid 
fonn as large a proportion as po.s.sible of the casein and 
butter contained in the milk dealt with. The poverty in 
these constituents of the whey or liquid matter separated 
in the process of making cheese is therefore, to some extent, 
a measure of the success of the operation. The average 
comjiosition of the v/hey drained off may be thus stated : — 


Water 02-05 

Butter '2-t 

Casein '8l 

Milk .Sugar and Lactic Acid 5-27 

ilincral matter ’Vi 


ilOk, as is well known, if allovreu to stand for some 
time, becomes thick, and is then separable into two portions — 
a solid white curd, and a greenish liquid whey. Such a 
coagulation and separation is essential in the making of 
cheese ; but only to a small extent, in Holland and some 
other localities, is the natural acid coagulation taken 
advantage of. It has been assumed that the solid con- 
stituents of milk are held in solution by an alkaline 
substance, and that coagulation is the result of the neutra- 
lization of the alkali by the development within the. fluid 
of lactic acid, as in the case of sour milk, or by the addition 
of an acid substance as is sometimes the practice ; but this 
theory does not satisfactorily account for all the phenomena 
of coagulation. Acid substances, however, do readily curdle 
cheese, and hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid, vinegar, and 
cream of tartar have all been employed to produce coagula- 
tion for cheese-making. The curding is also, in practice, 
produced by the action of such substances as the juice of 
figs, and decoctions of thistle tops, artichoke flowers, the 
butter-wort, and other plants. But the substance used 
uniformly in Great Britain, and in all great cheese-producing 
districts, is rennet, a preparation of the fourth or digesting 
stomach of the suckling calf. Bennet is prepared by 
cutting up the membrane in strip.s, salting, smoking, and 
sometimes treating it with spices and aromatics, ^e 
influence of rennet is due to the fact of its exciting a kind 
of fermentative action;- but that it thereby changes the 
su-^ar of milli (lactin) into lactic acid, and so coagmlates 
the casein, has been denied by Dr Voeicker, who holds i^ 
action to be “ mi generis, and as yet only known by its 


ects. . . , i 

In the practice of cheese-making it is found necessarj , 
order to hasten the coagulating action of rennet, and to 
sduce a curd of sufficient hardness, to heat tlm milk to a 
nperature which varies from 72’ to 85 or 90 Fahr. The 
ver temperature, it is found, yiehls a soft cheese, rotammg 
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mucli wliey aucl ripeiuug soou ; while the increased heat 
produces a firm curd and a solid slow-ripening cheese. 
After due coagvdatiou the evu-d is broken, and by a variety 
of manipulative processes as much as 2)os3ible of the whey is 
drained away, and the curd is reduced to comparatively dry 
crumbly fragments. At this stage, sometimes, but not 
frequently, the curd is salted ; it is then collected into a 
clean cheese-cloth, placed in a cheese vat of the form and 
size of the cheese to be made, and submitted to pressure in 
the cheese press. While in the press it is frequently 
turned, a good deal of whey meantime continuing to exude ; 
and it is found that the amount of pressure has much 
influence on tlie solidity and rate of ripening of the cheese. 
As soon as a suflicient skin has formed on the cheese to 
preserve its shape, it is removed from the press and salted 
by repeated rubbings of salt over its surface. The cheese 
is then put aside in a clean, cool, any situation for 
ripening, a process which takes a variable period according 
to the quality of the cheese, its method of preparation, and 
other circumstances. 

The ripening of cheese is the residt of a slow process of 
decay caused by a spontaneous fermentative action. In 
hard, solid, poor cheeses it acts very slowty, while in those 
which contain butter in large proportions its action is very 
energetic, and they cannot be preserved for any considerable 
period. Cheese when ncAvly made has an acid reaction, 
but by degrees from without inwards the acid reaction 
becomes less apparent, and the cheese ripens. A portion 
of the casein sufl'ers decomposition, evolving ammonia and 
ammoniacal bases which neutralize the acid of the cheese. 
In a similar way the fat is partly decomposed, and the 
resulting fatty acids also combine with the ammonia evolved 
by the casein. When this action is allowed to proceed too 
far the cheese becomes alkaline, putrefactive decay ensues, 
free ammonia is evolved, an offensive odour is produced, 
and sometimes even poisonous compounds are formed. A 
satisfactory indication of ripening found in Stilton and 
other rich cheeses is the appearance of a green mould, 
streaked throughout the mass, produced by the fungus 
Aapcrffillus ^laitcus, A red mould also develops from 
^porcndoiiema Casei, and when the I'ipening becomes 
advanced the cheese-mite, Acants domesticus, is produced 
with great rapidity in inconceivable numbers. 

In England the milk of cows only is used in the manu- 
facture of cheese. Excluding the so-called cream cheeses — 
a preparation of a soft buttery consistence made from 
cream gently pressed, which must be used new and fresh, 
— British cheese may be divided into three classes; — 1st, 
that made with whole milk plus cream; 2d, that made with 
whole milk ; and 3d, that made with milk minus cream, or 
skim-milk. Stilton and double Gloucester belong to the 
first class, being made of morning milk to which the cream of 
the previous evening’s milliing is addecL Whole milk cheeses 
arc represented by single Gloucester, Cheshire, Cheddar, 
and Dunlop ; and the ordinary country cheese used by the 
labouring classes represents the third class. It must, how- 
ever, be understood that all gradations in richness ai'e met 
with in cheese, as seen by the table below, and that quality 
dejjends on other circumstances besides proportion, of 
butter. Of foreign cheese imported into Great Britain, the 
most important in point of quantity and value is Americau; 
and since the introduction of the factory system of cheese- 
making in the United States, this has greatly improved in 
quality and become an important and extensive article of 
commerce. A largo quantity of cheese, both fat and poor, 
is also made and exported from Holland. Parmesan cheese 
and Grny^re cheese, which are highly relished on account of 
their flavour, are skim-milk products, the former being 
coloured and artificially flavoured with satt'ron. The 
celebrated French Boquefort cheese is made from ewe's 
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milk, and matured in the caves of Boquefort ult- 
uniform low temperature is found throughout the'-V* 
The accompanying table, compiled from various sou?^' 
gives the average composition of the principal 
cheese at present known in commerce : — 



Water. 

Casein. 

Fat. 

Suaar, 

ac. 


Stilton 

20-27 

33-45 

43-98 



Cheshire 

32-59 

26-00 

32-51 

4-.aa 

- -ul 

Cheddar 

30-32 

28-18 

35-53 



Double Gloucester 

33-11 

27-75 

32-00 


i 01 , 

Single Gloucester 

30-50 

2575 

28-75 



Wiltshire 

39-22 

34”22 

19-20 

2-;s 

t vt] 

Dunlop 

3S--ie 

25-87 

31-85 



Ordinary Skim-milk 

39-43 

30-37 

27 -OS 

0-2-2 


American 

27-29 

25-87 

35-41 



Dutch (Gouda) 

30-10 

29-43 

27-51 

C -94 


Camembert 

51-94 

18-90 

21-05 

4-40 

4-71 

Parmesan 


44-08 

lo-no 



Gruybra 

40-00 

31-50 

24-C 

1-5 


Brie 

45-25 

18-48 

25-73 

4-94 


Roquefort 

34-55 

26-52 

30-14 

3 - 7-2 


Jfenfehatel (Cream Cheese) 

3G-58 

S-00 

40-71 

1 5 -SO 

e-oi 


As an article of food cheese is used in a double caincitj-. 
Bich cheese in an advanced stage . of ripeness is eaten in 
small quantities partly on account of its piquancy, atJ 
partly also as a digestive stimulant. Skim-niilk cheese, and 
all the varieties poor in fat, again, are valuable articles if 
food on account of their high percentage of nitrogenoas 
matter, and the cheaper qualities are, on this accoant, 
extensively consumed among the classes by whom cdfer 
animal food is not usually obtainable. As an article of 
ordinary diet, cheese laboura under the disadvantage of 
being hard of digestion • and especially when it is toasred, 
as is frequently the practice, it rcidly is, as has been 
observed, ■ about as digestible as leather." According to 
Dr Frauldaud’s experiments, the maximum amount offeree 
produced by the complete o'xidation of 1 lb of Chesliire 
cheese.within the human body is 2704 foot-tons. 

The imports of cheese into Great Britain during the year 
1875 amounted to 1,626,413 cwt., of an estimated vake 
of .£4,7 05,22 9 ; of this quantity about one-half was imported 
from the United States and one-fourth came from Holland. 
Of course the imports only represent a small proportion of 
the total quantity consumed. 

CHEETAH, or Huxtixg Leop-UTO {Guepardajuhtal . 
a Carnivorous Hammal belonging to the family ichAr, but 
exhibiting in form and habits such a mixture of feline and 
canine characteristics as have led naturalists to regard has 
a transition form between the cat and dog groupis. Unliie 
the typical Felkke, its head is short and round, its kp 
elongate and slender, and the flesh tooth of the upper ja" 
thin and longitudinally compressed. Its claws, being 
only partially retractile, get blunted by exposure 
the surface of the ground, and so are less adapted to tne 
purely* feline mode of capturing prey. The cheetah attain 
a length of S to 4 feet, is of a pale fulvous colour, ^ 
with numerous spiots of a deep black on the upper surlacv 
and sides, and is nearly* white beneath. The fur is souii 
what crisp, altogether lacking the sleeknep which clurai^ 
terizes the fur of the typaical cats. Its tail is long and soim- 
what bushy at the extremity. In confinement it soonlieco®^ 
fond of those who are kind to it, and gives evideuceo^w 
attachment in an open, dog-like manner. According ‘ 
Mr Beimet (Toirer JFnaperies) “ the .character ot wc 

cheetah seems to be entirely free front that sly ^ 
suspicious feeling of mistrust which is so strikingly 
in the manner and actions of all the cats, luid whicbr-- 
them so little susceptible of real or lasting attac 
and it is the opinion of the same writer that the c i«‘ 
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’ , might be thoroughly domesticated and “ rendered nearly 
as familiar and faithful as the dog himself.” The cheetah 
' b found throughout Africa and Southern • Asia, and has 
been emjjloyed for centuries in India and Persia in hunting 
' antelopes and other ruminant game. According to Sir W. 

J ones, thb mode of hunting originated with Hushing, king 
' of Persia, 865 b.c., and afterwards became so popular that 
, certain of the ilongol emperors were in the habit of being 
‘ accompanied in their sporting expeditions by a thousand 
hunting leopards. In prosecuting this sport at the present 
day the cheetah is conveyed to the field in a low car with- 
out sides, hooded and chained like hunting-birds in Europe 
in the days of falconry. When a herd of deer or antelopes 
is seen, the car, which bears a close resemblance to the 
ordinary vehicles used by the peasants, is usually brought 
within 200 yards of the game before the latter takes alarm ; 
the cheetah b then let loose and the hood removed from 
its eyes. Ho sooner does it see the herd, than dropping 
from the car on the side remote from its prey, it approaches 
stealthily, making use of whatever means of concealment 
the nature of the ground permits, until observed, when 
making a few gigantic bounds, it generally arrives in the 
mid.^it of the herd and brings down its victim with a stroke 
of its paw. The sportsman then approaches, draws off 
a bowl of the ruminant’s blood, and puts it before the 
cheetah, which is again hooded and led back to the car. 
Should it not succeed in reaching the herd in the first 
few bounds, it makes no further effort to pursue, but 
retires seemingly dbpirited to the car. In Africa the 
cheetah b only valued for its skin, which is worn by chiefs 
and other people of rank. It forms an article of export 
from Senegal. 

GHEKE, Sir John (1514-1557), was born of good 
family at Cambridge, and was' educated at St John’s 
College. Hb learning gained him the position of king’s 
scholar, and in 1540 he w'as chosen to fill the chair of 
Greek then instituted by Henry YIII. Together with Sir 
Thomas Smith he has the honour of being one of the first 
who revived the knowledge of that language in England. 
He specially interested himself in its pronunciation ; and 
he finally carried hb point, through his popularity with the 
students, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
chancellor, Bbhop Gardiner. Among those whom he 
taught w'ere William Cecil and Iloger Ascham, the latter 
of whom, in his Schoolmaster, gave him the highest praise 
both for scholarship and character. About 1544 he was 
appointed tutor to Prince Edward, and on the accession of 
his pupil to the throne he received several considerable 
grants, and, among other honours, rose to the position of 
secretary of state. Unfortunately for himself he followed 
the duke of Northumberland, and acted as secretary to 
Lady Jane Grey during her nine days’ nominal reign. In 
consequence if ary threw' him into the Tow'er, and confiscated 
hb wealth. In September 1554 he obtained his liberty, 
with leave to travel abroad. He visited Italy, gave lectures 
on Greek at Padua, and afterwards was forced to support 
himself by teaching that language at Strasburg. In 1550 
he was lured to Brussels by a message that his wife was in 
that town, and, on his w'ay thither, was seized by order of 
Philip of Spain, and again brought to the Tower. He was 
immediately visited by two Catholic priests, who failed to 
convert him till he was informed that he must recant or be 
burned. Upon this he yielded, and made two public 
recantations. He did not long survive his disgrace, and in 
September 1557 he died in London. Perhaps the most 
interesting of Cheke’s works is thallurt of Sedition (1549), 
which gives advice to the people who had rbcn in rebellion 
■ under ICet. To seek equality, he argues, is to make all 
poor ; and, besides, “ riches and inheritance be God’s 
providence, and given to whom of Hb wbdom He thiuketh 


good.” He also wrote Latin- translations of some of St 
Chrysostom’s homilies ; De Ohitu Martini Bueeri (1551) • 
Be Fronunciatione Grcecoi Lingua:, 1555); Be Super- 
stitione, presented to King Henry VIII. ; translation of Leo 
Be Apparatu Bellico-, Carmen lleroicum, aut Epitaphium 
in Antonium Beneium, See Life by Strype. 

CHELMSFORD, the county-town of Essex, in England. 
29 miles N.N.E. of London, with which it is connected 
by the Great Eastern Eaihvay. It is situated in a valley 
on the Chelmer, near the confluence of the Cann, and has 
communication by the river with Maldou and the sea, 1 1 
miles to the east. The Cann is crossed by two bridges, 
one of stone and the other of cast-iron ; and there is also 
a bridge over each of the two branches into which the 
Chelmer is divided at thb part of its course. In the 
neighbourhood of the island enclosed by this bifurcation 
are the works of the gas company, and the w’harves for 
the barges on the river, Besides the parish church of 
St Mary, an ancient and elegant edifice, rebuilt in 1428 
and again in 1800, the town has seven churches and 
chapels belonging to diflerent denominations, a grammar 
school founded by Edward VL, an endowed charity 
school, a mechanics’ institute, a museum, and a library. 
It is the seat of the county assizes and quarter sessions, 
and has an elegant and commodious shire hall. Its corn 
and cattle markets are among the largest in the county ; 
for the former a fine exchange was provided in 1856 at 
a cost of A'l 0,000, and a similar sum b being expended 
on an enclosure for the latter. In the centre of the 
square in which the corn-exchange is situated there stands 
a bronze statue, by Bailey, of Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, 
who was a native of the parish. There are corn mills, 
tanneries, and a brewery in the town; but most of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture or the trades im- 
mediately connected with it. About a mile to the north 
is situated the county jail at Springfield Hill, and at a 
distance of two miles to the south is the racecourse, 
with a grand stand erected in 1863. The town, not being 
a corporation, is under the government of a local beard, and 
within the limits of that jurbdiction it had 9318 inhabi- 
tants in 1 87 2. 

Chelmsford lies but a short distance from the site of 
the Roman colony of Csesaromagus, usually identified with 
Writtle. At the time of the Conquest the manor was 
held by the bishops of London ; and in the reign of Henry 
I. the town was indebted for its bridge over the Cann to 
Bbhop Maurice. After thb improvement it rapidly 
increased in prosperity, and in the reign of Edward III. 
it sent four representatives to the council at Westminster. 
Of the Dominican convent founded in the town at an early 
period there are no remains ; but a chronicle composed by 
friar Langford is stiU extant. 

CHELSEA, formerly a village about two miles west 
of London, on the left bank of the Thames, but now 
an integral part of the great metropolis. It gives its 
name to a parish and a parliamentary borough, the formei 
with 71,089 inhabitants, and the latter, which includes 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, and part of Willesden, 
with 258,050, at the census of 1871. It is connected 
with the district of Battersea on the other side of the river 
by three bridges, known respectively as Battersea, Albert, 
and Chelsea suspension bridges. Like many of the 
suburban villages of London, it has an interesting histoiy 
of its own. In 78a it is mentiooed by the name of 
Cealscythe as the seat of an ecclesiastical synod ; antj 
Domesday Book it appears as Cercehede or ChelcheL The 
name was still written Chelcliitli in the time of Sir Thomas 
More, who had a house in the village, but it began to 
assume the form of Chebey in the 16th centu^. Vln^ 
manor was bestowed by Henry VIII. on ^Catharine Parr^ 
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and it afterwards passed successively into the possession of 
the duke of hTorthumberlaud, Lord Cheyne, and Sir Hans 
Sloane. It was at Chelsea that Sir John Danvers in- 
troduced the Italian style of gardening, which was so 
greatly admired by Bacon and soon after became prevalent 
in England ; and here in our own day were the gardens of 
the English botanist William Curtis, arranged according to 
the Linnean system. During the 18th century the village 
was the residence of many of the most famous men of the 
period. Atterbury, Swift, and Arbuthnot lived in Church- 
lane ; Guy, Smollett, and Steele were for a time inmates of 
Monmouth House; and Count Zinzendorf established a 
^Moravian society at Lindsay House. Sir Robert Walpole’s 
residence was extant till 1810 ; and till 1824 the bishops 
of Winchester had a palace at the end of Cheyne Walk, a 
fine promenade extending along the river and now fronted 
by part of the Thames embankment, which has greatly im- 
proved its appearance. The house and grounds of the earl 
of Eanelagh were a favourite resort from 1742 till 1803 ; 
and Cremorne, which was built by the earl of Huntingdon, 
father of Steele’s "Aspasia,” is still a place of popular 
amusement. The old church and churchyard contain the 
tombs of Sir Thomas More, Sir Hans Sloane, George 
Herbert’s mother, Thomas Shadwell, Woodfall the printer 
of Junius, and other persons of celebrity. Of greater 
importance than any of the buildings already mentioned is 
the great Chelsea Hospital for invalid soldiers, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren (1682-1690), on the site of King 
James’s College ; and to the north of the hospital is the 
Royal Military Asylum, founded by Frederick Duke of 
York, for the education of children connected with the 
army. For further details see the article Loxcotr. 

CHELSEA, a city of the United States, in Suffolk 
county, Massachusetts, forming part of the suburbs of 
Boston. It is situated on the north bank of the Mystic 
River, which separates it from Charlestown, while Chelsea 
creek lies between it and East Boston. It communicates 
both with Charlestown and with East Boston by bridges. 
(See plan, vol. iv. p. 731). Its public buildings comprise 
the city hall, Winnisimmet hall, the naval hospital, the marine 
hospital, an academy of music, a free public library opened 
in 1870, a high school, a national bank, and about a dozen 
churches; and among its industrial establishments are 
several foundries, brick-works, worsted factories, soapworks, 
and oilworks, a manufactory of washing machines, a 
brewery, and a salt-refinery. It is supplied with water 
from the works in Charlestown, which are fed by the 
Mystic River. In 1871 there were 3092 houses in the 
city, and in 1874 the population amounted to 20,695, 
showing an increase since 1830 of 19,925. The first 
settlement dates from 1630, and in the following year 
Winnisimmet ferry was established. Till 1738 the place 
itself was known as Winnisimmet, and was regarded as part 
of Boston, but in that year it was organized as a separate 
town, for the convenience of its inhabitants, who found it 
difficult to attend the municipal meetings of the city. In 
1857 it obtained a city-charter of its own. 

CHELTENHAM, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
of England, in Gloucestershire, situated about 88 mUes 
N.W. from London, in a valley watered by the Chelt, and 
isheltered on the K and N.E. by the Cotswold Hills. Its 
astreets and buildings are spacious and elegant, and its spas 
maid promenades are reckoned among the finest in England. 
qiiali<“ Promenade ’’par excellence, indeed, which extends for 
coinr than a quarter of a mile, and is lined with trees, will 
is a' malison with, any in Europe. Besides the parish 
an /e jt ilary’s, which probably dates from the 14th 

tl'/ yOuere are ten Episcopalian churches and numerous 
cf ants of worship ; several of them arc beautiful 

ce. ytUed Frl modem architecture, and the Roman Catholic 
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church of Saint Gregory is especially admired. Amonu 
the educational institutions the most important are the well 
known Cheltenham College, which dates from 1842, ami 
numbers upwards of 600 pupils ; a foundation grammar 
school, originally established in 1574 by Richard'Pates of 
Gloucester ; a Church of England college for the traiuui" 



Ciieltenham (Central part). 


of teachers for national and parochial schools; and the 
Ladies’ College at Cambray House opened in 1854, Of 
the charitable iustitutions may be mentioned the General 
Hospital and Dispehsary, which is supported by donations 
and subscriptions, and the Female Orphan Asylum, which 
owes its existence to Queen Charlotte. There are no 
manufacturing establishments of any importance •' and the 
prosperity of the town, which has the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest, cleanest, cheapest, and best regulated 
places in the kingdom, is mainly due to its being a 
fa.shionable and educational resort. The mineral springs 
are four in number — the Old Wells, Montpellier, Cambray, 
and Pittville; and -with the exception of Cambray, which 
is chalybeate, they all furnish a saline water. The 
Pittville spring is the mildest and most attractive, and 
it also possesses the best pump-room in the town, — a 
handsome building, surrounded by an Ionic colonnade, 
which was erected in 1825 by Joseph Pitt, at a cost of 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Cheltenham piobahl 3 ' e.xhtcd at a very early period, and Fioman 
reni.ains have been discovered on its site. The manor is described 
in Botmsday-Book .as terra regis, or king’s land, and it possessed 
important privileges granted by several charters. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth tlie town was relieve<l from the burden of sending 
two members to Parliament. It rose rapidly into importance at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century througli the discovery at 
its mineral w.aters, widen were visited in 27S8 by Gcor''e HI., and 
soon after attracted general attention. In 1804 it consisted of only one 
street, and contained 710 houses and 3076 inhabitants ; wliercM at 
the census of 1871 the parish, which has an area of 4203 statute 
acres, contained 7825 inhabited houses, and bad a population ol 
41,924. The Parliamentary borough, which was e.vtended by an 
Act of 31 and 32 Viet, to an area of 4451 acres, and contains pitt 
of the parish of Laelchamptoa, had in tlie same year 83-1 m- 
liabited houses and a population of 44,519 persons, of "’’h®® 
were males, and 26,149 females. It returns one member wra - 
Hanient, and is the seat of a County Court, a centre under i 
Baukniptcy and Judicature Acts, and tlie depot of the co 
police. 
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CHEMISTEY 


H istorical introduction. — T he acquaintance 

of the ancients with the modes of extracting several 
of the metals from their ores, and also with the arts of 
dyeing, tanning, and glassmaking, and their recognition 
of various kinds of salts, earths, and inflammable sub- 
stances show that they must have been possessed of a 
knowledge of a considerable number of chemical facts ; but 
that this knowledge was to any extent gained by experi- 
mental research rather than by mere accident, or that when 
acquired it was applied to the classification of chemical 
phenomena, or to the establishment of any theory explan- 
I atory of them, there is no evidence to show. Until com- 
paratively recent times the principles of metaphysical 
philosophy were not recognized as distinct from those of 
chemistry ; men of learning gave themselves up to specu- 
lation upon the obvuous physical characteristics of matter, 
whilst they neglected the indirect observation of their 
intrinsic and specific properties ; analogies W'cre a sufficient 
basis for the classification of bodies, and a consideration of 
their external peculiarities — “a decomposition of bodies,” 
to use the words of Whewell, “ into adjectives, not into 
substantives ” — stood in the place of analysis. Thus we find 
that the qualities of the “ elements ” of the school of 
Aristotle are all physical, they are dry or humid, warm or 
cold, light or heavy ; the idea of substances distinguished 
by special chemical properties was as yet no less foreign 
to men’s minds than a knowledge of their ultimate com- 
position. 

Ideas similar to those of Aristotle concerning the elemen- 
tary constitution of the universe were early prevalent in 
the East, whence they appear to have found their way into 
Europe. The elements, according to the Hindus, were 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether , and in the fourth book 
of “ Chow, ” foiTuing part of the Chinese historical records 
known as the S/ioo King, there is a document supposed to 
date from 2000 n.c., in which is given an account of the 
five elements, namely, earth, fire, water, metal, and wood. 
Of what precisely was meant by an “.element” in the 
language of the ancient philosophers and early chemists it 
is difficult to get any definite idea; the term could hardly, 
iu fact, be used otherwise than in a vague sense before the 
exact processes of chemical analysis had shown that the 
properties of matter vary according to the presence or 
absence v/ithin it of definite quantities of certain .sub- 
stances, distinct in properties from one another, and uii- 
resolvable into other substances 

To the doctrine of a plurality of elements, as opposed to 
the systems of Thales and Heraclitus, may be ascribed the 
origin of the conception that by the analysis and synthesis 
of bodies the various kinds of matter with all their diver-sity 
of physical features might be produced, a conception that 
took practical shape in the processes of alchemy, which, as 
Liebig has remarked, “ was iiever at any time different from 
chemistry.” During the alchemistical period a knowledge 
of the properties of bodies was acquired ; afterwards 
chemistry showed the relations, connections, and limits of 
these properties. The first mention of chemistry (xyg-eia.) 
is found in the dictionary of Suidas, who flourished in the 
11th century; he defines it as “the preparation 6f silver 
and gold,” and relates that Diocletian, lest the Egyptians 
should become rich and capable of resisting the Roman 
power, caused their books on chemistry to be burnt. • He 
further asserts that the art was known as early as the 
period of the Argonautic expedition, the golden fleece 
being a treatise written on skins {8epiJ.am) concerning the 
making of gold. The belief in the art of making gold and 


silver, held by the Greeks from the 5th to the 15th 
century, was by them communicated to the Arabs, possibly 
not long after the conquest of Egypt in 040 ; and from the 
llth to the 15th century alchemy was diligently studied by 
the philosophers of Italy, France, Germany, and England. 

That the claims of alchemy, notwithstanding repeated 
demonstrations of their futility, so long received the serious 
attention of mankind, is attributable to various causes. 
Not only did impostors find free scope in the credulity of 
an age of ignorance for the exercise of their arts ; but men 
of talent and culture, relying on tradition, were led 
honestly to support the doctrine of the transmutation of 
metals. The existence of the philosopher’s stone having 
once been accepted as an ascertained fact, it is not extra- 
ordinary that Isaacus Hollandus is able to indicate the 
method of its preparation from adamic ” or “ virgin ” 
earth, and its action when medicinally employed; that 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Basil Valentin, and John 
Price know the exact quantities of it to be used in trans- 
mutation; and that George Rippel, in the 15th century, 
has grounds for regarding its action as similar to that of a 
ferment. In the view of some alchemists, the ultimate prin- 
ciples of matter were Aristotle’s four elements, the proxi- 
mate constituents were sulphur and mercury, the father and 
mo'ther of the metals ; gold was supposed to have attained 
to the perfection of its nature by passing in succession 
through the forms of lead, brass, and silver ; gold and 
silver were held to contain very pure red sulphur and 
white quicksilver, whereas in the other metals these 
materials were coarser and of a different colour. Geber, 
judging from an analogy instituted between the healthy 
human being and gold, the most perfect of the metals, 
regarded silver, mercury, copper, iron, lead, and tin in the 
light of lepers that required to be healed. 

To the evidence of their imaginations the alchemists 
were able to add that of actual observation ; the fact that 
many ores resembling metals were changed and decom- 
posed by heat could not but offer support to theories 
formed at a time when the nature of ehemical combination 
was not understood ; and the apparent transition of many 
bodies into one another, as, for example, that of clouds 
into water, was not less wonderful to them than the 
transmutation of the lighter metals into gold. 

It was in the 1 6th century that a new race of alchemists, 
or spagjTists, as they were termed, arose, who, abandoning 
the search for the jfliilosopher’s stone, began to direct 
their energies to the discovery of chemical remedies for the 
various diseases of the body. “ The true use of chemistry 
says Paracelsus (1493—1541) “is not to make gold, but 
to prepare medicines.” Rejecting the teaching of Galen, he 
admitted three or four elements, the sta?’, the root, the 
element, and the syerm or true seed, which were originally 
confounded together iu the chaos or yliados r these_ ele- 
ments he asserted were composed of the three principles 
sideric salt and stdphur and mercury, the cause respectively 
of the quahties of fixity, combustibility, and fluidity and 
volatility. The theories of Paracelsus found many advo- 
cates, amongst whom may. be mentioned Thurney^er 
(1531-1596), Bodenstein, Taxites, Dorn, Sennert, and Du- 
chesne ; and with some modifications they w’ere ma.in- 
tained in the 17th century by Dr ’VVillis (1621-16/ o), the 
celebrated English anatomist and iatro-chemist, and bj 
LefebvreandLdmery in France, according to whose system 
matter consisted of the active principles mercury or spirxt, 
sulphur or oil, and salt, and the passive principles water 
or phlegm and earth. 
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Among tlm ooutom[ioiui'ioa but not tliu , followora of 
I'ivvaculsus, thu Ouvmau motallurgist Agvicola (Mb 1-1555) 
ileaoi'voa muntion ; liis groat worlc, Dt: lie Metallka, is tho 
most valuablo contribution to iiraotioul cUmuistry that 
apiroavod in the IGth oontuiy. Libavius also, who diuiliu 
1515, did much to forward chemical science at tliis period. 
l''roni his writings, however, in which ho puts forward tho 
views both of Paracelsus and of Aristotle concorning tho 
constitution of bodies, it docs not appear that his notions 
of chemical combination were more dohnite than those of 
his predecessors. 

J. B. Van Hulinont (1577-1 0-M), wlio, like Paracelsus, 
repudiated the doctrines of tlio Galonists, held opinions 
that in many respects were no advance upon those ^ of tho 
former. Ho looked upon water as tho true [jrinciple of all 
o.visting things, inclusive of the throe principles salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury, which therefore wore not elements ; to 
air, however, ho granted tho rank of a true element. Tliu 
archwits — something without form, and indoi)cudent of tho 
olomonts — ho imagined to ilraw all bodies from water, to 
which its generating spirit was attracted by tho odour of 
a j'ermml or uui'u vitalis, Tire vai)r)nr produccil by tho 
fermentation of water was, aeeoi^ding to Van llelinonl, a 
gas, and tho same term was by him for the lirst time applied 
to carbr)n dio.vule, which he termed <jas sylventre, and to 
other bodies resenvbling air. 

To Francis do la Boo Sylvias (15M-107b), who'stndiod 
with care tho works of Van llolmont and of Descartes, is 
duo tho foundation of the iatro-ehomical sect among phy- 
sicians. In his view the health of the human frame 
depends upon the relation of its fluids, which were acid 
and alkaline {lU'lilnm and lixlvuiii), and these by union 
produced a neutral and milder substance ; two kinds of 
diseases wore distinguished, the result either of alkaline or 
of acid acridity. The new doctrine served to explain many 
elienucal facts, and led to the establishment by LGmery 
and Afaociuor of a distinction between acid and alkaline or, 
as they were aftersvards called, basic compounds. This 
recognition of this chemical dillercnco in bodies and their 
consequent disposition to unite preparetl tho way for (ho 
conception of cliemical altractiou v)r atlluity. 

In tho works of Glauber (lOU-l-lOOS), alchemy, tho 
preparation of chemical medicines, and tho proce.sses em- 
[doyod by him for that end are treated of. llis Jltracitluni 
Afundi has for its subject tho virtues of tho nal minibile, 
sulphate of sodium, or Glauber’s salt, of which lie was the 
discoverer ; ami in other of his works ho describes various 
chlorides of the metals, the sulphates of iron and copper, 
aiul snlpluu’ic, nitric, ami hydrochloric acids, but with respect 
to their ultimate constitution ho advances no theory ; he 
variously states in his ditl'orent works that mercury and 
salt are tho principles of all metals, that salt is the origin 
of all things, and again that water and earth have pro- 
duced all tho minerals and metals. 

Tho lirst to attempt to overtlirow the doctrines of the 
iatro-chemists was Hebert Boyle (1527-151)1), wlio in 
1551 published the lirst edition of I'he Sceptical C/icmkt, 
or Ghymtco-rin/sieal Doubts and Paradoxes (onehiiaj the 
I'lxperinieuts whereby uutyar Spayyrists are wont toendeavour 
to evince their Salt, Sulphur, and Jferettry to be the true 
Principles of Thinys, a treatise in which he shows tho 
doubtful character of the doctrine of tho threefold con- 
stitution of matter, and lays stress upon tho iniluonco of 
heat in tho formation of now bodies, not necessarily pre- 
existent as such in the substances from which they are pro- 
duced. If, as ho tells us, he is somewhat too indulgent of 
suspicion against tho hypotheses or arguments of other 
chemists, he is only actitig in compliance witli tho advice 
of Aristotle, and bending a crooked stick the contrary way, 
to reduce it at length to straigheness. Into tho mouth of 


“ Themistvus ” he puts tho complaint that “• Aristotle’s h vnu 
thesis had not been called in question till in the last cen- 
tury Paracelsus ami some few other sooty empiricks 
having their eyes darkened and their brains troubled with 
tho smoko of their furnaces, began to rail at tho Peripatelick 
doctrine, which they were too illitemto to undomtaud and 


see tho three 
gain thenuselves 


to toll the credulous world that they coidd i 

ingredients in mixed bodies, which, to gai. 

the repute of inventors, they endeavoured to disguise by 
calling them-- insteail of earth, and lire, and vapour-salt 
sulphur, and mercury, to which they gave the canting title 
of hypostatical principles.” iJoylo inclines to a belief in 
“ but one universal matter of things, as it is known that 
the Aristotelians themselves acknowledge, who called it 

materia prima j the portions of this matter seem t(t 

diller from one another in certain qualities or accidents 
fewer or more.’' Ho thinks that elementary corpuscles are 
of various sizes, and of more sorts than three or four or live ^ 
and that the combination of two of these corpuscles may 
give rise to a new body as really one as either of tho cor- 
puscles before they wore minglod or confounded, this con- 
cretion being endowed with distinct qualities, aarl no moro' 
by lire or any known way of analysis divisible into the- 
corpuscles that had first concurred to make it, than cither 
of them could by the same means bo subdivided into other 
particles, lie furthernroro deduces from his arguments the 
corollary, “ That it may as yet bo doubted whether or no 
there be any determinate number of elements ; or, if you 
please, whether or no all compound bodies do consist of the 
sumo nnmber of elementary ingredients or material prin- 
ciitles." In another work, 'llie Imperfections of the Gheuikat 
Doctrine of Qualities, Boyle points out Urn arbitrary nature 
of Sylvius’s elassiiication of all substances as acids and 
alkalies, and tho noodlessness and musatisfactory elmractor 
of his hypotheses, fatro-chomistry was opposed also by 
Conring (1505-1581), Sydenham (152'l-158l)), Pitcairiie 
(1552-1715), and his pupil Boerhaavo (1558-1758), the 
author of the excellent Plementa Chviniiu; and though vig- 
orously supported by De Blegny, Borrichiui!, ^'iridot, 
Vioussems, and others, it gradually lost repute, and was 
linally overthrown by F. llotVmaun (155()-17-12). 

Gf the labours of Knnckol (1550-1705) in tho cause of 
chemistry it is impossible to give an account within tho com- 
pass of the present sketch ; but whilst tho science was en- 
riched by means of his numerous researches, amongst which 
may be mentioned those on phosphorus, it received no 
assistance from his theoretical views concerning the consti- 
tution of bodies ; thus, for instance, ho rejected the belief 
in tho three principles of Faracolsns, yet maintained that 
all metals contaiueil common quicksilver ; and though their 
increase in weight by calcination was not, according to 
him, duo to tho absorption of ponderable liory material, tho 
explanation ho olVered of this phonoinonou was oven los;). 
satisfactory. 

To Bccher (1555-1582) and to Stahl_ (1550-1751) 
chemistry owes the introduction of tho lirst consistent , 
theory of tho constitution of componnds and of chemical 
action. Bechor hold that tho primary ingredients of matter 
w'oro water and earth' and that from these were produced 
three earths — the fusible or stony, the fatty, and the 
iluid earths, — improperly called salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury. Stahl, who developed the doctrines of Bechor, 
enumerated fourolements — water, acid, earth, and phlogistuu. 
Bechor had explained tho calcination of metals on tho 
supposition that they consisted of an earth and a soiuc- 
Ihiug of which they became deprived on ignition ; the 
burning of brimstone was, in like manner, thought to be 
its resolution into an acid and true sidphnr, or that combus’ 
tiblo part which was dispelled by heat. It was this 
supposed combustible body to w'hich the name phlogiston 
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{<f)\(iyLaTov, combustible) was applied by Stahl — the 
imteria autprmcipuun ipnU non ipse ignis. The phlogiston 
of Stahl answers in some measure to the souls and spirits 
assigned to metals and salts by the alchemists, or to what 
<3eber called the “ humidity,” and Cardan the “ celestial 
heat ” of metals. WJieu by means of charcoal a metallic 
calx was reduced, or a compound containing sulphur 
was obtained from fused sodium sulphate, phlogiston was 
supposed to be absorbed from the charcoal, which with 
aemp black and other reducing agents came in time to be 
regarded as nearly pure phlogiston. Bodies that would not 
burn were thought to have already parted with their 
phlogiston. From a consideration of the insolubility of 
most combustible substances arose the idea that phlogiston 
was a dry and earthy body, capable of receiving a motion 
of great velocity — the 7nolns verticillaris — manifested when 
ignition or Hame was produced. John Iley had in 1630 
remarked that metals grow heavier when calcined by the 
absorption of “ thickened air,” but had given no general 
theory of combustion, or explanation why many substances 
become lighter or are lost sight of when heated. Boyle, 
too, had noticed the increase of weight caused by the 
calcination of metals, and had attributed it to the combina- 
tion of the latter with heat particles ; and Stabol and 
others were not slow to object that this fact negatived the 
supposition that calcination consisted in a subtraction of 
phlogiston ; the Stahliaus, however, met the difficulty by 
declaring that substance to be the principle of levity or 
.negative weight. 

F. Hoffmann, who contributed greatly to the progress of 
analytical chemistry in Germany, held with Stahl that sul- 
phur consisted of acid and phlogiston, and that combustible 
bodies contained something which might be described as 
plilogiston, but thought it possible that the calces of metals 
were formed, not by the subtraction of phlogiston, but by 
the combination of the metals with an acid material. 
Boerhaave, without directly attacking the phlogistic theory, 
casts doubts upon the assumption of the existence of a 
combustible principle and of earthy substances in the 
metals. The view of Homberg (1652-1715) was that 
the principle of combustibility in inllammable minerals and 
in vegetable substances was sulphur ; and E. F. Geoffrey 
(1672-1731) regarded phlogiston as a sulphurous or oily 
principle. Amongst the most active supporters of the 
doctrines of Stahl were Neumann (1683-1737); J. H. 
Pott (1692-1777), distinguished for his researches on the 
behaviour of mineral substances at high temperatures ; 
Marggraf (1709-1782); and llacquer (1718-178'!:), the 
discoverer of arsenic acid. Other celebrated chemists who 
flourished during the phlogistic period were Rdaumur (1683- 
1757), licllot (1685-1766), and Duharael du Monceau 
(1700-1782), who first proved the nature of the base of 
common salt. 

The phlogistic theory of Stahl, though incorrect, was of 
no small assistance towards a true understanding of 
chemical phenomena. It was based upon experimental 
data, the interpretation of which served for the correlation 
of facts of which but vague and enigmatic explanations had 
formerly been given. The supposed subtraction of 
phlogiston in the calcination of metals, though equivalent 
in reality to the addition of o.xygen, was yet a loss of 
potential energy, by virtue of the combination of the 
metal with the gas ; and the gain of phlogiston was an 
increase of potential energy, attendant on the removal of 
oxygen. 

It was only in the latter part of the ISth century that 
the influence of the presence of air upon the formation of 
many chemical compounds was generally perceived, and 
that through the use of the bahince the nature of gases 
began to be comprehended and ‘such airy nothingness 
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became commonly regarded as an intimate and necessary 
constituent of various solid and fluid bodies. The 
phlogistic theory gave to its adherents so plausible and 
moreover so circumstantial an account of the modes ot 
chemical action, that facts and observations which caused 
at a later time a complete revolution in the theory of 
chemistry, such, for instance, as regarded the existence and 
properties of oxygen, remained ^vithout explanation, and 
almost unheeded. Robert Hooke, so early as 1665, in his 
Micrograpkia, foreshadowed the discoveries of Priestley 
and his contemporaries, when he advanced the opinion that 
in common air there existed a substance like, if not the 
same as, that fixed in saltpetre, and which at an elevated 
temperature dissolved combustibles such as sulphurous 
bodies with a rapidity sufficient to occasion the motion of 
fire, and to create light ; this solvent he considered to oe 
far le.ss for a given bulk of air than of saltpetre. The 
investigations of Mayow (1645—1679) are particularly 
interesting. In treatises published at Oxford in 1668 and 
1674 oxygen is actually described by him under the name 
oi fire-air, aerial spirit, and nitre-air ; all acids are said to 
contain it, and it is necessary for combustion and respira- 
tion, processes which are therefore analogous; it is the 
nitre-air of the atmosphere that causes fermentation and 
the souring of mnes, that produces sulphuric acid from 
sulphur, and effects the calcination of metals. 

Early in the 18th century Newton in his Ojiticks indi- 
cated the nature and the modes of formation of gases. 
“ Dense bodies,” he tells us, “ by fermentation rarefy into 
several sorts of air ; and this air by fermentation, and 
sometimes without it, returns into dense bodies ; ” and 
further on he remarlcs that the particles shaken off from 
bodies by heat or fermentation, so soon as they are beyond 
the reach of the attraction of the body, recede from it, and 
also from one another with great strength, so as sometimes 
to take up above a million of times more space than they 
did before iu the form of a dense body. This vast con- 
traction and expansion seem to him unintelligible by- 
feigning the particles of air to be springy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulsive 
power ; the particles of fluids which do not cohere 
strongly are most easily rarefied into vapour ; but those 
which are grosser, or cohere by a stronger attraction, are 
not separated without a stronger heat, or perhaps not 
without fermentation ; being rarefied by fermentation they 
become true permanent air, those particles receding from 
one another with the greatest force, and being most 
difficultly brought together, which upon contact adhere 
most firmly. — (Optieks, bk. iii., qn. 30 and 31, 1730.) 

In 1727 Dr Stephen Hales (1677-1761), who had for 
some years been engaged in investigations similar to those 
of Hayow, gave to the world in his Statical Essays the 
collective results of his observations. The atmosphere he 
describes in this work as a fine elastic fluid, with particles 
of very different natures floating in it, whereby it is fitted 
to be the breath of life of vegetables as well as of animals. 
The effect of respiration and of the burning of sulphur in 
air is to deprive it of its elasticity; and country air is 
cleaner and more elastic than that of towns. Elasticity, 
we read, is not an essential immutable property of air 
particles ; “ they are easily changed from an elastic to a 
fixed state by the strong attraction of the acid, sulphureou.s, 
and saline particles, which abound in the air. AVhence it 
is reasonable to conclude that our atmosphere is a chaos, 
consisting not only of elastic, but also of^ unelastic air 
particles, which in great plenty float in it.’ (Stat, Ess., 
vol. i. 4th ed., 1769.) Hales did not, however, attempt 
to determinckthe distinctive properties of the various gaseous 
constituents of the atmosphere, and of the substances on 
which he experimented; all are indiscriminately designated 
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■■ air," It is air tliai is geasratsi by fermeatatioa^ asid " 
ibat conrributes to the briskasis of Pyrmont and other 
lainerai rraters ; 105 cubic inches of air are procured 
from a cubic inch of iron Slings and the same quantity of 
oil of vitriol ; and 33 cubic inches of air are the result of 
distilling a cnbie inch of dog’s blood. Hales determined 
also the volume of air to be obtained by distilliDg certain 
quantities of a.mber, chalk, coal, grey pyrites, aqua-fortis, 
antimony, to’o-acco, and other materials, but apparently 
'.rith no other end in vie-.v than the establishment of the fact 
that air is contained in a great number of sumtanees. He 
had learned to interrogate, ’out not to cross^raraine nature. 

The Erst important step towards a knowledge of the 
specific properties of the various gaseous ’oodies ’/.as that 
made in the middle of the ISth century hr Dr Black, who 
experimentally proved that the causticity acquired on 
igoitio.u by mild magnesia and lime was attributable not 
to the entrance into them of fjonderable caloric, but to the 
expulsion of a peculiar kind of air, which occurred fixed, ' 
or in a state of combination, in the nnbumt or mild eanhs, i 
and caused them to be heavier before than after exposure 
to heat. He found is possible, in fact, to impart to these 
substances a large amount of heat, which became latent, 
whibt at the .same time their weight was lessened by the 
loss of “ fixed air “ (carbon dioxide). It was discovered 
by Black that alkalies in contact with quicklime became 
caustic ’oy giving up their fixed air to the lime, which was 
thereby increased in weight arid rendered mild. It -was 
thus, by employing the balance as an experimental test of 
I’ne composition of bodies, that Black laid the foundation 
of quantiiative chemhtry, and in so doing gave the first 
occasion to the strife that twenty years later ’oegan to rage 
between the followers of Stahl and the antip’nlogistiaDS. 

Foremost In the number of those who after Black dls- 
tinguis’ned themselves as p»neumatic chemists, was Dr J. 
Priestley (1 733-1-S04:), HD first discover/, made in 1772, 
was nitric oxide gas, which he soon emploj'ed in the analysD 
of air. Boyle, more than a century' before Priestley began 
hD experiments, had stated in T/te Sce/Akal that 

“ '.rithout the addition of any extraneous bod'/, quiek-siiver 
may by fire alone, and that iu glass vessels, be deprived of 
its silver-like colour, and be turned into a red body ; from 
this red ’oodj, without addition, likewise may be obtained 
a mercury b.rig’nt and specular as it was before.” — 

Worts, ed. Birch, p. 352, Load, 1741.) On the l.-,z of 
August, 1774, Priestley dhcovered that the red oxide of 
mercury evolved a gas when heated- This gas (oxgyen) 
being superior even to the air as a sup[>orter of combustion 
was regarded by him a^ dephlogkiicaied air ; the incom- 
ta^ti'nle part of the atmosphere he supposed to ’oe .saturated 
with phlogiston, on the a^umption that a gas was so much 
the better adapted for jiupoorrintr combustion as it contained 
within itself a smaller quantity of that body. Common 
air, by drawing phlogiston from burning substanees,became, 
ai he t’nought, plilogbticated air, and on that account had 
no longer any attraction for phlogiston, or, in other words, 
any power of supjmrtiug combustion. The phlogiston 
evolved in the burning of com’oustroies and in the calcina- 
tion of metaD was supposed to unite with the atmosphere 
or the depiiiogisticatei air contained therein, and that 
which was j)rLduced’oy the action on the atmosphere of the 
phloghton lost by the metals was the cause of the incrKtsed 
weigh: of their calces. The opinion that the air given off 
during the solution of metals in acid was their combustible 
ccnstiruent had been advanced in 1700 by Lemew/; and 
Priestley, guided apparcj.atly by the notion suggested by 
CavenH^’a’s experiments, that to unite with acids metals 
must part with their phlogiston, considered in fi a m rnable air 
(hj-drogen) either as identical with or at least very rich in 1 
t’nat principle. In 1753, in order to explain the formation j 


of water from a mi.xture of inSammabie and dephloamri'-^ 'id 
air, he put forward the hypothesD that water eaieted kto 
the comrw-sitioa of these and of fixed and other airs; intlaa- 
mabie air, he thought, might be the principle of alkaliiin- 
dephlogisricated air, as Lavoisier Ii^i shown, beinx ri’ 
principle of acidity. To the last Priestley svas’an advocate 
of tee phlogistic philosophy, and though unque^tiouabl- 
one of the fathers of modem chembtry was alwavs to 
quote the words of Cuvier, un pire qui ne voulut jamah 
reconnoitre sa Slie.” Besides nitric oxide and njiro"en 
Pmstley first made known sulphurous acid gas, xaseoui 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and carbon mono.xide ; arid 
he it was who, by showing that the condition of ammoniacal 
gas and of common air is altered by the trausmbsioa 
of electric sparks, led to Berthollet’s analysis of ammoniig 
and Cavendish’s discoveiy of the composition of nitric 
acid. 


Henry Cavend’ish (1731-1810), who, like Priestley, was of 
the phlogistic .school, contributed byhis discoveries and cate- 
fallt' conducted invesxigations, especially as regards gases, 
scarcely less than that exT>crimenter to the advance in chemi- 
cal kiiowledge which before the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury effected the subversion of the Stahliau jihilosonhv. 
To him chemists are indebted for the invention of tie 
pnenmatic trough, and to him is due the fimt recognition 
of the importance of determining the .specific gravities of 
the various gases. He esta'olished the radical diiference 
between hydrogen and nitrogen, and discovered in 1781 
that hydrogen and dephlogisricated air (oxygen), '.vhea ez-^ 
ploded in a close vessel in proportion-s suScient almost 
entirely to phlogistieate the burnt air, produced pure water; 
and that water was also formed when a mixture of common 
air and joSammable air was explo-ded, a reduction of one- 
fifth of the bulk of the former air being then observable. 
According to CavendLh, water consisted of phlogiston and 
dephlogisricated air; inflammable air, of phlogiston and 
water ; the action of dephiogisticated upon infiammable aii 
when exjdoded with it was to unite with ii.s prhlogLton to 
form '.rater, and consequently to set free the water of t'as 
infiammable air ; thus both airs 'oecame water. — {Tram. 
Hoy. Hoc., 1784 and 1785.) Lavoisier had shown in 
1770 the incorrectness of the notion prevalent among 
chemists that water by continued toiling and redistillatioa 
could be transformed into an eartL Cavendish’s discovery 
deprived it of the rank of an element, to which, according 
to the vague Aristotelian doctrines of the time, it was en- 
titled, and thus prepared the way for the acceptation of 
correct and definite views concerning the elementarjbodiei. 
Lavoisier, availing himself of the facts ascertained by 
Cavendish, taug’ur that oxygen, the so-calleddephlogisticated 
air, was an element, and that combined >rith it was impjon- 
derabls caloric ; infiammable air, or hydrogen, as he termed 
it, was another element, which had the rmwer of disengaging 
from caloric a weight equal to its own of oxj’gen, with 
which it united to form water. Tne new dcc'trine did not, 
however, meet with very ready' acceptance from tha 
phlogisrians. “ It is inconcei'.'abIe,” writes one of them, 
‘•'how water, which is absolutely incombustible, shoalu 
have so combustible a body as infiammable gas D lor one 
of its comtmnent parts ; whereas, by admitting pure air m 
its whole substance to be one of the component^paip of 
water, and the other to consist of the base only of inuam- 
mable gas, which being burnt by the r/assage or the 
spark through it, its jihlogiston is converted into light 
heat, the whole doctrine of the generation of water become^ 
plain and easy.” — (Hopson, Chosttmlry, 1759.) 

Amonx the most eminent of the contemporaries of 
Priestley end CavendLh that ebe-risbed a belief^in tb& 
existence of phlogiston was the .S'.vedish chemist .xthe^& 
(1742-178G). In experiments made to ascertain 
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nature of heat and fire, he found that measured quantities 
of common air, when kept in contact with certain sub- 
stances, e.g., solution of potassium sulphide or moist 
iron-filings, contracted in volume, and became incapable of 
supporting combustion. As the specific gravity of the air 
had not augmented, the decrease of bulk, Scheele con- 
cluded, could not be due, as ho had at first conjectured, to 
the absorption of phlogiston ; the atmosphere must, there- 
fore, consist of two distinct bodies. One of these, the 
residual air, he assumed to be incapable of combining with 
phlogiston ; the other, having a strong attraction for that 
substance, had united with it, forming heat, which had 
penetrated through the walls of the vessel containing it — 
hence the diminution of the original volume of air. Heat, 
Scheele considered, was decomposed by means of bodies 
which had a strong attraction for its phlogistozi, such as 
the calces of gold, silver, and mercury, ajid oil of vitriol 
mixed with black manganese ore, and consequently the 
other constituent of heat, empyreal or fire-air (oxygen), 
became isolated. Heat could be synthesized, for it was 
produced by the union of the phlogiston of coals with fire- 
air. Light, like heat, was a compound of fire-air and 
phlogiston, but was richer in the latter constituent, to the 
varying proportions of which it owed its differences of 
colour. Subsequently, when it became impossible for 
Scheele to ignore the consideration of the increase observ- 
able in many substances after burning or calcination, he so 
far modified his vieu’s as to regard fire-air as a compound 
containing, with a very little phlogiston, a saline principle 
(priiicipium saliiium) and water, which last gave to fire-aii- 
the greater part of its weight. When fire-air formed heat 
oy combining with phlogiston, it gave up its water to the 
materials it dephlogisticated, and thus it was that they 
were rendered Iieavier by ignition. Such, in brief, were 
the theoretical conceptions of Scheele ; it is upon his work 
as a practical chemist that his fame must rest. Tartaric 
acid was isolated by him in 1709, and he made the dis- 
covery in 1774 of baryta and of dephlogisticated muriatic 
acid (chlorine), and in 1779 of glycerine, the properties of 
which he pointed out in 1784 ; in 1781 he demonstrated 
the nature of liydrofluoric acid, first obtained by him in 
1771, and prepared tungstic acid, before unknown; and 
between the years 177G and 178G ho discovered benzoic, 
molybdic, lactic, mucic, oxalic, malic, and gallic acids, and 
made important observations on the compounds of arsenious 
acid. 

The advance made during the last part of the 18th 
century in analytical chemistry is attributable in great 
measure to the labours of Torberu Bergman of Upsala 
(1735 -1784), who devised systematic methods of examining 
compounds by the wet way, and by means of the blow-pipe, 
and first rendered it possible to analyze minerals insoluble 
in acids by fusing them with an alkali or alkaline carbonate. 
In 1718 E. F, Geoffroy had published tables in which he 
exhibited the reciprocal chemical affinities of various sub- 
stances, and these tables had been improved upon by 
Gellert in his Mtlallurgic Chemistry, 1751, and by 
Lirnbourg, 1761. Bergman, in 1775, gave in a disserta- 
tion on elective attractions, as he named affinity, an 
arrangement in 59 columns of all the chemical substances 
known at the time, in which was shosvn the order of their 
decomposition wlien in solution, and when exposed to a 
strong heat. The nature of the compounds formed by the 
mixture of reagents depended, in Bergman’s estimation, on 
the sum of their attractions. Bergman contributed also 
in some measure to the determination of the constitution 
of neutral salts — a subject treated of by Homberg in 1699, 
iind, after Bergman and Kirwan, investigated by, Wenzel in 
his Vorlcsungun iibey' die chemische Verwandtschaft der 
Korper, published in- 1777. From Wenzel’s observations 
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the idea of equivalency took its rise. He showed that the 
products of the mutual decomposition of two neutral salts 
were themselves neutral, or, iu other words, that the same 
weight of base satisfies definite quantities of two different 
acids. Thus, according to his experiments, 123 parts of 
lime and 222 of potash must be considered equivalent 
to each other, being both competent to neutralize 181 -5 
parts of sulphm'ic, or 240 parts of nitric acid. 

In England, ten years previously to the publication of 
Wenzel’s treatise, Cavendish described certain quantities 
of fixed alkali and marble as “ equivalent;” and in 1788 
he stated that a quantity of oil of vitriol sufficient to 
produce 100 parts of plumbum ponderosum with sugar of 
lead would dissolve 33 of marble, since he found by 
experiment that so much oil of vitriol would saturate as 
much fi.xed alkali as a quantity of nitrous acid sufficient to 
dissolve 33 of marble.— (P/n7. Trans, 1767, p. 102; 1788, 
p. 178.) 

In 1792, J. B. Bichter (1762— 1807) published a work 
on Stochiunutrie, or the Art of Measuring Chemical 
Elements, in which he gave in two series of tables the 
weights of different bodies which neutralized 1000 parts of 
various acids, and the weights of acids that similarly cor- 
responded to 1000 parts in the case of the bases, and 
pointed out the proportionality that existed between the 
weights of the bases, as also of the acids, in each series. 
There was, he remarked, a constant ratio between the 
quantity of an acid and -the quantity of oxygen in the 
weights of the bases needed for its complete saturation, — a 
fact afterwards restated by Berzelius, who showed that a 
simple and uniform relation was observable between the 
ainount.s of oxygen in the acid and basic portions of salts 
of the same class. 

Althougli neither the science of chemistry nor yet a 
change in its objects can be said to have originated with 
Lavoisier (1743-1794), the means he introduced of attain- 
ing those objects, the ideas he put forth concerning the 
constitution of bodies, and the explanations he gave of 
various phenomena were new, and gave to the science in the 
twenty years preceding his death a completely altered aspect. 
The mine of chemistry had yielded rich returns long before 
Lavoisier came to labour in it ; he availed himself of the 
old W'orkings and, extending them, opened the main lode. 
“ Ho discovered,” says Liebig, “ no new body, no new 
property, no natural phenomenon previously unknown ; 
but all the facts established by him W'cre the necessary 
consequences of the labours of those who preceded him. 
His merit, his immortal glory consisted in this — that he 
infused into the body of the science a new spirit ; but all 
the members of that body w’ere already in existence, and 
rightly joined together .” — (Letters on Chemistry, 3i.) In 
the first of his papers, in 17C5, Lavoisier indicates no doubt 
of the existence of phlogiston. In 1776 he still spoke of 
it, but in the following year he expressed his conviction 
that, for the elucidation of certain phenomena, one must 
ascribe to phlogiston other qualities than those assigned to 
it by Stahl. It was in 1775 that he presented to the 
French Academy a memoir On the Nature of the Principle 
xchich combines with the Metals during^ their Calcination, 
and ivkich aiigments their Weight, in which he describes the 
formation of fixed air from charcoal in the reduction of 
calces, and the preparation and properties of oxygen; but he 
makes no allusion to the fact that Priestley had in November 
of the foregoing year made him' acquainted with that gas, 
or to the observations of Bayen in the J ournal de Physique, 
February and Ajzril 1774, to the efiect that the change of 
a metal into a calx is attributable to the fixation of an 
aerial fluid, and that the red oxide of mercury is reduced 
by heat without the addition of anything, and loses in 
weight by reduction. 
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In 1776 Lavoisier, by experiments -with phosphorus 
and sulphur, confirmed results already arrived at by him — 
that the atmosphere contained two gases, azote or nitrogen, 
and a highly respirable air, the absorption of which by 
burning substances accounts for their increase in weight. 
In 1777 he combated the assertion of Priestley that air 
is rendered irrespirable by becoming loaded with phlogiston, 
and showed that air in which candles were burnt furnished 
about two-fifths of its volume of fixed air, and that pure or 
dephlogisticated air under the same conditions became 
almost completely transformed into that gas. In a paper 
received by the Academy in 1778 Lavoisier broached his 
theory that the dephlogisticated air of Priestley was 
the universal acidifying or oxygenizing principle, which 
by combination with charcoal, sulphur, nitrogen, and 
phosphorus formed carbonic, vitriolic, nitric, and phosphoric 
acids, and with metals, calces ; all the phenomena of com- 
bustion, Lavoisier contended, were explicable without the 
supposition of the existence of phlogiston, of which there 
was no evidence. In 1783, when he had determined to 
fliscover by carefully conducted experiments the nature of 
the product of the combustion of hydrogen, Lavoisier 
learned that Cavendish had ascertained that body to be 
water. He therefore repeated Cavendish’s experiments, 
and with the aid of Meusnier proved that water con- 
tains hydrogen, by passing steam through a red-hot 
porcelain tube containing iron wire. Lavoisier had long 
been unable to hold the doctrine that hydrogen was the 
phlogiston of metals, seeing that the calces were 
actually heavier than the metals supposed to contain them, 
and that the hydrogen supposed to be evolved by the 
metals, though light, certainly had weight. Lavoisier now 
explained the production of hydrogen during the solution 
of metals in acids on the assumption that water was 
decomposed, its oxygen uniting with the metals, whilst its 
hydrogen escaped. In the case, however, of nitric acid, 
oxygen was supposed to be supplied by the acid. The 
effect of Lavoisier’s reasonings upon his contemporaries 
is illustrated by Priestley’s remark (PAil Trans., 1788, 
p. 155) that, “the doctriue of the decomposition of water 
being set aside, that oi jMogUton (which in consequence of 
the late experiments on water has been almost universally 
abandoned) wUl much better stand its ground.” But the 
fate of the Stahlian philosophy was sealed; and in 1792 
Klaproth and the Berlin Academy gave in their adhesion 
to the new doctrines. Gren and Wiegleb in Germany, 
Delametherie in France, and Kinv'an in England endea- 
voured but in vain, to support the phlogistic theory; and 
ere long Lavoisier’s innovations could be regarded not 
simply as the anti-phlogistic, but as the universally accepted 
system of chemistrj'. “ It was the glory of Lavoisier,” 
wrote Davy in 1814, “to lay the foundation of a sound 
logic in chemistiy by showing that the existence of this 
principle (phlogiston), or of other principles, should not be 
assumed where they could not be detected.” In 1789 was 
published Lavoisieris Traite tlhneniaire de Cldmie, in which 
the new chemical doctrines were set forth with remarkable 
clearness and ability. A list of 33 “ simple substances” is 
given in the 2d part of the 1st vol. of this work, wherein 
light and caloric are included with oxygen, azote, and 
hydrogen as elements of bodies ; but as to whether light 
was a modification of caloric, or caloric a modification of 
light, it was impossible, Lavoisier considered, to decide 
(Traite elhneiit., torn. 1. part ii. chai/. 1). Dnder the 
head of “ oxidable or acidifiable substaucas ” he placed 
sulphur, xjhosphorus, carbon, and the muriatic, fluoric, and 
boracic radicals ; the “ oxidable and acidifiable metals ” 
are antimony, sUver, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, tin, 
irou, manganese, mercuiy, molybdenum, nickel, gold, 
platinum, lead, tungsten, and zinc; and the “simple 
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earthy and salifiable substances” are lime, mamiesia 
baryta, alumina, and silica. Of metallic oxides, he says 
(Traite element., tom. i part i. chap, vii.), “they outfit not 
to be considered as completely saturated with oxygen 
because their action on that principle is balanced by^the 
force of attraction exercised upon it by caloric. Oxy^'en 
then, in the calcination of metals, obeys really two forces 
— that exercised by the caloric and that exercised by the 
metal.” Da^^% who by his experiments on the effects of 
friction on ice did much to dispel the belief in the 
materiality of heat, but who regarded light as a body in a 
peculiar state of existence, and consisting of minute particles, 
held the view that light in phosoxygen (oxygen gas) was 
intimately combined with oxygen. — (JVorh, vol. iL nn 
11-32.) . 

The following table will serve to show the progress that 
has been made in the knowledge of the elementary bodies 
from the time of the publication of Lavoisier’s Traite 
elememtaire ; the second and third columns give the authori- 
ties by whom and the dates when these bodies were either 
first isolated, or were recognized as simple substances : — 


Unniium 

Klaproth 

ins'j 

Strontium 

DA7>' 

isos! 

Titanium 

Klai.rc'th 


Chlorine 

Dary 

1810 j 

Chromium 

Yauquelin 

17»7 

Pluorine 

j'^mpere 

1810 

Tellurium 

Klaprotli 

17113 

Iodine 

CcurtoU 

1811 

Tantalum . 

(llatcliett 

1801 

Lithium 

Arfvedson 

1817 

(Ekuburg / 

1802 

Selenium 

UarzeUas 

1817 

Vanadium 

jDclllIn and! 
(Sefstriim f 

liOl 

1820 

Cadmium 

j Hermann 
(Stromeyer f 

ISIS 


(Berzelius, ) 
^Ul-inKcr, kV 
(Kiaijroth ) 


SiJk'on 

Berzelius 

1823 

Cerinm 

1803 

Zirconium 

Berzelius 

1624 



Bromine 

Balard 

1820 

Palladium 

Wollaifon 

1803 

Aiiiiniiiium) 

Wolder 

1627 

SrhUum 

Tennant 

Wii 

Gludmim i 

1823 

Omnium 

Tennant 


Tljorium 

Berzelius 

1823 

niii'diutn 

M'oliiiston 

1804 

Yttrium 

Wolilcr 

1628 

Fofa.-5.'lmn? 
Sodiww / 

Dmx 

1S07 

hidymlum ) 
LanthanumT 

llosandcr 

1311 


(Dary. andy 
-(Berzelius 
(Pontin ) 


ErMum 

Jfeander 

1343 

liarinm 

2603 

Niobium 

liosc 

1344 



liiiiiitnium 

Claus 

1344 


(Davy, andl 
«■ Gjy-I.uisac > 
(iTIidnard > 

1 

Ca-sium ) 

(KIrcIiiioff & 
(Bunvm 

lEOO 

Boron 

1803 

Bubidium JT 

1801 



Tliallinm I 

Indium 

Crookes 

1801 

Calcium 

(Davy, and) 
Berzelius &!- 
1 Pontin ) 

1803 

and Lamy 
JKeicIi and) 
(Rieiiter f 

1802 

180-3 

llaKncoium 

Davy 

1803 

Gullfum 

Buisbaudrati 

1870 




Lavoisier was assisted in the establishment of his system 
by Fourcroy (1755—1809), ilonge (1746—1818), Guyton 
de 3Iorveau (1737-1816), and BerthoJlet (1748-1822); 
Lavoisier’s theory that oxygen was the principle of acidity 
was not, however, accepited by Berthollet. In 1803 
appeared Berthollet’s Chemical Statics, in which Bergman’s 
conclusions with respect to the laws of the combination 
of acids and bases were dispmted. Affinity, it was 
argued, could not be simpfly an attraction, for then no 
decomjjosition, but only an addition of constituents 
would take place when solutions of different compounds 
were mixed together; affinity' might be regarded as au 
attraction between combining substances probably like tto 
existing between the planetary bodies — an attraction 
dependent on mass, not on elective force, so that com- 
bination between the various kinds of matter could take 
place in all sorts of proportions. 'Ihe complete removal 
of a constituent of a compound by means of a decomposing 
agent was attributed by Berthollet to its elasticity or 
insolubility in the free state. Thus, he considered that 
barium sulp»hate was jsrecipitated by solution of p^otassium 
sulphate ’cecau.se it was insoluble in water, but that a triple 
compound was formed -when solutions of the sulphat^ of 
sodium and potassium were mingled. The decomposition 
of ammonium carbonate by sulphuric acid he asserted 
due to the elasticity of the carbonic acid gas that escaped. 
Berthollet’s hypotheses found an opiponent in Proust 
(1755-1826), who had already' w'ritten on the constancy ot 
the relations by weight of the component parts of bodies, 
and had shown that tin and antimony unite with oxygen. 
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and iron v/itli sulphur, in two definite proportions respec- 
tively. In a controversy with Berthollet that extended 
over some years he successfully demonstrated that all com- 
pounds are definite, and contain only certain determinate 
proportions of their constituents. 

In August 1804, Dalton (1760-1844) communicated to 
Dr Thomson his theory of the atomic composition of 
bodies. Dalton’s ideas had been vaguely foreshadowed by 
\y. Higgins of I’embroke College, Oxford, in a publication 
entitled A Comparative View of tlia Phlogistic and 
Antiphlogistic Theories, -where we read that — ■ 

“ In volatile vitriolic acid a single ultimate particle of sulphur is 
intimately united only to a .single particle of dephlogisticated air ; 
and in perfect vitriolic acid every single particle of sulphur is 
united to two of deplilogi.sticatcd air, being the quantity necessary 
to saturation. As two cubic inches of light inflammable air require 
but one of dephlogisticated .air to condense them, we must suppose 
that they contain equal numbjir of division.s, and that the diirercncc 
of their specific gravity depends chiefly on the size of their ulti- 
mate particles; or wo must suppo.se th.at the ultimate particles 
of light inflammable air require two or three or more of dcphlo- 
gistieated air to saturate them. If this latter were the case, we 
might produce water in an intenncdi.atc state, .as well as the 
vitriolic or the nitrous acid, which .appears to bo iinpo.ssiblc ; for 
in whatever proportion we mix our acids, or under whatever circum- 
stance we combine them, tlie result Ls invariably the same.” — (2d 
cd., 1701.) 

The .atomic theory first suggested itself to Dalton during 
his investigations on marsh-gas, or light carburetted hydro- 
gen, and olefiant gas. He caleulated that if the weight 
of carbon in each of these compounds were reckoned to be 
the same, then marsh-gas contained exactly twice the 
weiglit of hydrogen present in olefiant gas. He further 
observed that the quantity of oxygen in carbonic acid gas was 
twice as much as in carbonic oxide gas. Tlieso and similar 
facts lie conceived might bo explained by assuming the 
ultimate particles of matter to bo incapable of further 
division, or, in other words, atoms, possessing definite 
weights, the ratios of which could be denoted by numbers, 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen being taken as unity. 
The combination of these atoms with one another would 
.account then for the definite proportions in which the 
elements united. Dor clearness the atoms were represented 
by .symbols, thus ; — 

'' Kclatlvc Weights. 


O O.xygen 0'5 

0 Hydrogen 1 

• Carbon 5 

0 Azote 5 

Binary compounds with their weights were denoted 
thus ; — 

O O Water 7T) 

9 © Olefiant gas 6 

00 Ammonia G 

O # Carbonic o.xide 11 '5 

and ternary compounds in a similar manner : — 

0®0 Carbonic acid gas 18 

® 0 ® Ether 11 

0 0 © Carburetted hydrogen gas 7 


The weight of the smallest particle of a compound was 
therefore, according to Dalton’s theory, to be obtained by 
adding together the weights of its constituent atoms ; the 
laws discovered by Wenzel and Richter were thus in- 
cluded within the law of atomic weights. 

The new theory was promulgated in Dr Thomson’s 
System of Chemistry, .3d edit., 1807. In the same year 
'riiomson showed that the amount of oxalic acid required 
to form strontium binoxalate was twice iis great as that 
in the case of the oxalate, supposing the weight of strontium 
in e.ach .salt to be' the same ; and Dr Wollaston proved that 
three potassium oxiilatcs were obtainable, to form whicli 
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a definite amount of potash needed weights of oxalic acid 
in the proportion of 1 : 2 ; 4. 

^ In 1808, the year of the publication of Dalton’s New 
System of Chemical Philosophy, Gay-Lussac made known to 

the world the laws of the combinations of gases by volume 

to which his attention had been directed by the discovery 
which he and A, Von Humboldt had made, that a definite 
volume of oxygen combined with exactly twice its bulk of 
liydrogen. He pointed out that there is a simple relation 
between the volumes of two gases which unite together, 
and also between their collective volume in the uncombined 
and in the combined condition. Thus, three volumes 
of hydrogen combine tvith one of nitrogen to form two 
volumes of ammonia ; one volume of chlorine with one of 
hydrogen produces two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas ; 
and two volumes of nitrogen and one of oxygen give two 
volumes of protoxide of nitrogen. The law of definite 
proportions was shown to hold good with respect to the 
volumes as well as to the weights of combining bodies. 

In 1811 Avogadro, remarking that equal variations of 
temperature and pressure produce in all gases and vapours 
the same changes of volume, enunciated the hypothesis 
that equal volumes of any gas or vapour contain the 
same number of atoms, and the same doctrine was brought 
forward in 1814 by Ampire. On this hypothesis the 
density of equal volumes of gases was shown to represent 
the relative weights of their atoms ; and thus, as it had 
been discovered that gases frequently do not unite volume 
for volume, a distinction came to be drawn between atomic 
weights’and equivalents. If we say atom for volume, wrote 
Berzelius, we find in Gay-Lussac’s discovery one of the 
most direct arguments in favour of Dalton’s hypothesi.s. 

Berzelius (177D-1 848), from considerations based on the 
law of combination by volume, accounted the atoms of 
elements distinct from their equivalents. Thus two 
volumes of hydrogen were recognized as the equivalents of 
one volume of oxygen, the relative weights of equal 
volumes of the two gases being those of their atoms. 
Berzelius adopted 100 parts of o.xygen as his standard of 
atomic weight, the atomic weight of hydrogen was there- 
fore 6'24, its equivalent, 12’48. He considered that the 
atoms of aluminium, arsenic, antimony, bromine, chlorine, 
lluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and some other 
elements had a weight equal to only half that of their 
equivalents, which latter w'ere double and inseparable 
atoms. In place of the symbols used by Dalton to 
denote the proportions in which the elements combine by 
weight, he employed a notation in which letters were 
used to indicate the names of the elements. He introduced 
also an abridged notation, in which the equivalents or 
double atoms were represented by drawing a bar through 
the symbol of the element. A dot being used to signify 
an atom of oxygen, the formula of water was written H ; 
and HGl denoted hydrochloric acid, which was viewed as 
consisting of a double atom of hydrogen united to a double 
atom of chlorine, — an hypothe.sis which left unexplained the 
fact that the combination of the so-called double atoras^ of 
hydrogen and chlorine resulted always in the formation 
of two molecules, instead of one, of hydrochloric acid gas. 
Berzelius constructed a table of atomic weights and 
equivalents, which the discovery by Dulong and Petit in 
1819 of the eonnection between the specific heats and the 
atomic weights of the elements, and that of the law of iso- 
morphism by Hitseherlich in 1820, enabled him to modify 
and improve. The equivalent notation of Berzelius was 
adopted by Gay-Lussae, and displaced in time that founded 
upon the atomic weights ; but it was not generally applied 
with strictness to all compounds, molecular and not 
equivalent formulae being employed in some cases. It had 
this objection, that it masked the relative atom-fixing 
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piAvera of tliQ various aclils ; thus the furaiula AgO. U'O,, ' 
vlid not express tho triUisic character of a inorecuie of i 
|)hosphoric acid, and its relations to the niolccules of acids 
of less basicity. Obsercing the ratio between tlio u.vygcu 
of bases and aciils, Beraelius was led to the conception of 
the (lualistio theory, according to which all compounds 
consist of paired constituents or groups of constituents. 
This theory was applicii to both organic and inorg;»nic 
substances, and received considerable huj)purt from tho 
development of the doctrine of cumponnd radicles, of which 
Beivclius was the chief supporter. 

Dc Morveau, in a lucuiuir U.i In: ../ tiu' 

PrInct)Jt'^ of Meth<j.lh:al Xm.u.iclUuri, liad iti ITb? given 
tho name oi iitdic!-.^ to the " acidiliablc b.uc.s ’’ of acids, 
and Lavoisier in his {/■'•i.:: ('•ibv,’ hati .ii.iokcn of the 

“ hydrocarbon radicles’’ in oils, starch, sii;^ar, ;i!id gum. 
in 1617 Beraelius, following Lavoisier, held tho opinioii 
that all inurgiiuio oxides coiitaincii .simple r.sdiclcs, and 
organic oxides compomul rauiclcs. Li 16d'2 Liebig aisd 
Wohler discovere.l the composition m' bitter-ahnond oil, 
^vbich they .sliowed, on the assnnjptitni of the cxi.^auco of 
a r.vdiclo C4LO, might ba eom[iar.d with the coinpoUii'is 
of potas.dum ami other inct.ds. BcJv.cliiu at iir.'t acei.-ptcil 
their oxplaii.ition of the cunstitutioii of bciicoyl cumj/otinii-. 
but afterwards rejected it, a-i liL electio elivnuical theory diii 
not .support the view th.it o.xygcii ei'uid ba .i constituent of 
a ndiclc. Benroio acid was repre.-entcl Iw iiiin s .i coin- 
pound eentaining the radicle C.jH ,, thu..: — C,.I!-,.U. r Ht), 
mid alcohol as an oxide of the r.aiiclt; or t.’{Ci 

la 16.'il Biimas made kiiown Idjs ol*.; .•nations oil the 
substitution ui hydn>gcn by other ceeincnt-i ; and r^iiiuiil 
subseipiently concluded froisi nniaeiou.^ expcriiiwnt.i that, 
svhcu hvilrogeii i.s .si!'i.i.s:itnted by .in c.piiv.ilcat of chlorine 
or bixiininc, the.se element-, l.ike the plu-e occapu-i 'oy the 
hydrogen, performing to.i ecrt.iiii cxteuit the liitisttit.in of 
the l.ittcr in the new conip..'iin‘i, which i.s thereiori; an.iloguii.i 
to that iroiu whieii it has been produced. Tini.su.is given 
the lir.st blow to the dnalLiie theory. Tiic di.-covtry of 
trichloracetic acid by ibima. gave con -idvrable aid in the 
csUblishuiciit of the n-jw doctrine; hut Bcr.'.eliti > and 
others, v.'lio Were unable to recvUisilu nith t'iic dectro- 
chciuica! theory the .sulA'.itution of aii clectrsi p'.‘.sitivc by 
an electro negative clement, .ssaight to c-xpl.iin the f.iet.i <>f 
-substitution in acvurd-iiiee witii dn.iiidic notimi Berccliu.i 
con.sidurcd that a componml in rsliich oxygen u.i.s.i fotirtli | 
clement was at once an oxide atid irchloriile; triehhir.icctic | 
aciil was, in his opinion, a copulated coiiisaanul of ! 
.sesiiuichloride of carbon witli sc.si|uio.x!dc of c.irboa (o.xalic ; 
acid) C._,CI i + U.^Oj + Hu ; aectic acid, on the suher liand, | 
was a trioxide of acetyl (Cjll,) with the formula 
UjlL.Oj-f HO. 'riic sulAtitutiuii-compoiiiid.s siLcovered ■ 
by lialagiui and Kcgu.iult were in like lu.miicr rcprcscutc-.l | 
dualistically ; dichloroforinic ether, for example, w.is writtcii 
•2C4LO_j + C.;H.Clj + ‘JC,}L.O,.. -I'OjlL.Clj ; such comjilcx 
forniuhe, however, which implied in most cases a widely 
different coiistitiitioii for bodies obviously rcLited in 
propertie-s, were received with but little favour by chemLts. 
At length Melseiia, by convertitig trichloracetic acid into 
acetic acid, gave decisive eviilencc as to the truth of tho 
principle of tho substitution theory. 

Gerhardt, who reg.arded nil conipouiuis a.s .simple 
molecules, certain atoms of which were ilisphiccable by 
double decomposition, discarded entirely the conception of 
radicles. Ho classilied organic snbstance.s according to the 
number of carbon atoms contained in their molecules ; 
hence the recognition of homologous series of organic com- 
pounds. What he termed residues — molecules depriveil of 
certain of their constituents — were in many instances 
identical with the radicles employed by Berzelius, but were 
not held necessarily to pre-exist in compnund.s. Gerhardt 
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W.IS the me.ins of re-introducing, in a moJihud form the 
atomic notation of Ber.wlins. Observing that the =m'’ncs‘ 
.}uantities by weight of carbonic acid g-a-s and water''prc^ 
iltiLcd 111 ivactions Mere cxpre.^'^ictl by the teriuulre 0 0 
mid H.^0^, he concluded that the.je must represent th* 
molecules of the two bodies, which might be mure con- 
veniently written CO, and Hp, the atomic weights of 
hydrogen, oxygen, ami carbon being taken as 1, fb, .jug 
12 respectively. He made tho atomic weigliu ef breuune 
chlorine, liuorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, and other of 
the elements e.pwl ti> tho.se given by Berz-glius, thus cmibl- 
ing the formuhe of water and imst volatile cumpouuds m 
beexprvs.-ed in agreement with the law of Cay-Lulsac; but 
he i).ilve-.l the old atomic weight.-, of uio.^t of the luel.di 
suppo-'ing that all tiwt.dlic oxides were similar in coustiui- 
tion Uj water, or contained two atom;j of nieul to one of 
oxygen. Begn.ailt altcnv.ird.> piwved th.u, accerdiug tu 
the l.iw of Uulong and Petit, this altcr.uiou ought tehe 
m.ide in the e.u-e only of the atomic ueight,-. of the nmals 
lithium, pot.i.'.'itius, ; odium, and .nther ; m.iny mctal.i were 
.mcordingiy to bo rig.inled as Imving uxide;» of the gyuem! 
tt}rinu!.i 110. Buch uietahs, being compared iviih ihe 
•li.itoiaic radicles of o.''g:tiiic diemi.'.try, Mere called ui.itomic 
by C.inni.aiiro in H'.l.S Tlui.t origin, ited the ide.i of the 
polyatomiviiy of the met.il-i. 

The theory of type-i d.Ues from the tiime of the dLcoieiv 
of tiichlor.icetie acid by liiinm;., who ob-scrved th.ii this 
b.;.ly and other.* similarly obtaiuesi must he of the s.ime 
t:\': iL- 1 ! with the hyilrugeHattvl i!ub.-.tat;ces from which 
tin y ate derived. The discovery by Wurta of the com- 
pound miuiioiii.ri, and by Hofmann of di.-thyiamino and 
iricthyhimine, led to thecrc.itionof the .jj.i.vnaiii fp}< ; and 
Willianm.ui, by the di.-coVery in LS.'iO of tho inLxcd etlin-s, 
w.),-; emib!-; I to refer ether, aleohol, and acids to the m.’fsr 
(ppr, .unl to pr. diet the e.xLtenee of acetic auhjdttiie, whi.-h, 
m* well as benzoic aiihydri.ie, M.as liheovered in I6d2 by 
(.lerh.vrih. To tlie.-.'c typa* Gerh.irdl add-evl two others, 
tlio.e of liydrogen atnl liydrochlonc acid, e.iul with the 
former a-.-oci.ited lim aldehyde,-, ketone.-., and m.uiy hydru- 
earho::., e.g., tile radicle.* tlLeovered by Pnaiklaiui and 
Koliv. Tile theory of tyta-o was still funlmr extended by 
Williani-'-au, to whom tb.e cunception of euiidciiseil types i> 
due ; by O.Htng. who iir.->t suggested the idea of represent- 
ing the rel.uioiis of compounds by the me of mixed types; 
.ind by Kekulti and immcrous other investig.Ui.rs. 

The foundation of cleetro-eheniical aeietieu may be said 
to have b-een laid by Xiehot.*on and Carli-sle, who in 1600 
tlitcovere.i the decomposition of water by the agency of 
the voltaic pile ; but the eartiesl cleetru-ehciiuVal expe-ri- 
inenls were tho.-e made by Priestley in 177o upn .aiu- 
moni.i g-i-<, and by Hciman and Win Trocstwijk in 17c0 
upon w.iter, by luoans of frietiuu.ii electricity. C’ruieksh.uix 
by cxperitnent,i with the chlorule.* of tnaguesiuni, sothiuii, 
and ammonium deiiion.str.Ued that wlma those salts are 
decomposed by the electric current, alkali always uppc.iPi 
at the negative, an.l acid at tho po.-itive pole. 

lu 16U3 Bercclius and Huiuger published their observa- 
tions on the electrical decomposition of salts and some ol 
their b.ises ; oxygen, aciths, and oxidized b.ises, they s-iid, 
appear at the positive pole ; combustible bodies, alkalies, 
and earths at the negative. Later experimenters, hoivever, 
showed that it is the metal, not the oxide, that appears at 
the neg.itivQ pole when salts are electrolysed, and that 
o.xides cannot bo supposed to exist ready formed in salts. 
Davy, whoso electrical experiments were comuienceu m 
ISOO, undertook in ISOG a course of investigations which 
led him to the discovery of the metals of tho alkalies and 
alkaline earths. In 1607 ho expressed the opinion that 
bodies having an atlinity for one another m-e in diiiereti 
states of electricity, and ‘‘that chemical and elcctrieal 
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attniction.s depend upon the same cau.se, acting in the one 
CfLse on particles and in the other on ma.s.ses of matter.” 

In 183-4 Faraday discovered that the decompositions 
effected by the voltaic current indicate the quantity by 
iveight in -which the elements combine, or the weights of 
the atoms of the atomic theory, thus adding to the 
probability of the correctness of the supposition that the 
operations of the same agent are exhibited in both chemical 
and electrical phenomena. Latterly, the dkcoveiy of the 
action of the copper-zinc couple by Gladstone and Tribe 
has opened out a new field of electro-chemical research, 
already productive of important results. To mention, 
however, the numerous advances that have been made in 
recent times, whether in chemical physic.s or in chemistry 
proper — especially as regard.s the constitution and synthesis 
Ilf the compounds of carbon — would be to exceed the scope 
af the present introductory’ notice. The reader must, there- 
fore, be referred to the treatises and original memoirs of 
those whose labours have effected the modern development 
of chemistry, and have raised it to the high position which it 
occupies as a science at the present time. (f. it. b.) 


The Elements. 

The examination of all the various sub.stances met with 
in nature has led to the discover}' of 'smty-four different 
bodies, from which it is impo.ssibIe by any means now at 
our disposal to .separate .simpler sub.stances; they are 
consequently tenned “elementary or .sinrple bodies,” or 
“ elements.” It is not asserted that such substances' are 
absolutely simjile, or that they may not be found hereafter 
to yield more than one kind of matter, but merely that so 
far as our knowledge extends it is .so ; indeed, recent spec- 
troscopic researches favour the impression that some at least 
of the elements are, perhaps, compounds of simpler bodies. 

It is the study of the la’.vs which regulate the combina- 
tion of the elements with one another, and to which their 
compounds are subject in their mutual actions, and of the 
properties of the elements and of the compounds formed by 
their union, which constitutes the science of chemistry. 

The majority of the elements are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, ’whilst many of them are extremely rare, being 
met with only in certain localities. Gold and a few others 
almost always occur as such, and our atmosphere, we know’, 
consists chiefly of the two elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
in the free state; also some others, such as carbon, copper, 
silver, and sulphur, are occasionally met with in the uncorn- 
bined state, but in general tv/o or more elements are found 
united. The number of elements of which the materials 
are made up which principally compose the earth and the 
plants and animals living upon it i.s, hov.'ever, exceedingly 
small. Thus, plants consist chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and animals chiefly of these three elements 
together with nitrogen ; water consists entirely of oxygen 
and hydrogen. The solid earth is mainly composed of 
substances such as quartz or silica, chalk or limestone, and 
various silicates like felspar and clay, — the elements which 
are the chief constituents of these substances being o-x}’gen, 
.silicon, carbon, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, iron, and 
potassium. The only elements which appear to be absolutely 
essential to vegetable or animal life are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulph iir, phosphorus, calcium, iron, potas- 
sium, sodium, magnesium, .silicon, and chlorine ; and the 
remainder are to us, so to sjieak, merely of artific-ial value. 

Four of the elements — chlorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen — are gases ; and fluorine, which is not known with 
certainty in the free state. Is probably also a gas ; two are 
liquid at ordinary atmospheric ternperature.s, viz., mercury 
and bromine; and the element gallium, recently discovered 
in certain zinc ores, but as yet obtained in only verj’ small 


quantities, is also said to be a liquid. The remainin’^ 
elements are solids. ° 

The following is a list of the elements now known, 
arranged in alphabetical order. The most important ele- 
ments are distinguished in the table by capitals ; whilst 
those which at present are of slight importance, on account 
of their rare occurrence, or of our insufficient knowledge of 
their properties, are printed in italics. ' 


Name of EJcrncnt. 

Symbol. 

Atomic Weight, 

ALUJIIN1U.M 

A1 

Tr'i 

.Viitiiijony 

Sb (.Stibium) 

12-2 

Aratiilo 

A.S 

7-i-9 

Barium 

Ba 

136-3 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207 ’5 

Boron 

B 

11 

Biiomine 

Br 

70*75 

Cadmium 

Cd 

lll-c 

C'lcfiiait 

Cs 

132-7 

C.ILCIL'II 

Ca 

39-9 

Cauijo.v 

C 

11-97 

Cerium 

Ce 

Ml 

Cjii.ouink 

Cl 

3.6-35 

Chromium 

Cr 

52*4 

CVjli.iIt 

Co 

53'(> 

Coi'i'za 

Cu 

63-3 

Uidtjmimn. 

Di 

M7 

Erliuni 

Kr 

(1)170-5 

ITuoiine 

1’ 

19-1 

Gallium 



Olucinurn 

G 

9-3 

Goftl 

All (Aurum) 

196-2 

HYoaoci;;,’ 

H 

1 

Indiwn 

In 

113-1 

JODI.N’B 

1 

126 -.63 

Iridium 

Ir 

196-7 

IliON 

I’c (Ferrum) 

55' 9 

I/inlhanurn 

Li 

139 

J.K.tn 

I’b (Plumbum) 

206-1 

JAthium 

Li 

7-01 

ilagi)t.sium 

ilg 

23-91 

JIangaiit.Stf 

Mu 

.61-8 

Abucvuy 

lla (Ilydrarawnim) 

199-3 

J/oiyidenum 

Mo 

9.6-3 

Nickel 

NT. 

53-6 

Diohiwn 

Nb 

91 

Nituooen 

N 

11-01 

Osmium 

(bs 

198-6 

OXYOKN 

0 

1.6-95 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-2 

Blio.si'iionus 

P 

.30-96 

I’latiiium 

Pt 

196-7 

Por.v.s.slCJi 

K (Kalium) 

39-01 

Jthodium 

P.o 

101-1 

Jlubidiiini 

Itb 

85-2 

JCutlienium 

llu 

103-5 

Selenium 

.Stf 

79 

Silicon 

Si 

23 

Silvek 

A" (Argentum) 

107-66 

rfODIUil 

Na (Natrium) 

23 ) 

strontium 

Sr 

87-2 ; 

ScLPinm 

S 

31-98 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Tellurium 

Te 

1-28 

Tluillium 

T1 

203-61 

Thorium 

Th 

(2)178-5 

Tin 

Sii (Stannum) 

117-8 

Titanium 

Ti 

13 

T wvjilen 

iv (IVolfram) 

181 

Uranium 

TJ 

(2)180 

Vanadium 

A" 

51-2 

Yllriiim 

y 

(?) 89-5 

Zinc 

Zn 

61-9 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 - 1 

( 


Laws of Combination hy Weight and Volume Their ej> 
planation by the Atomic Theory — Determination oj the 
relative Weights of Atoms. 

The proportions in which elements unite together are 
definite and constant, a given compound always consisting 
of the same elements united in the same proportions. 
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Chloride of silver, for example, ia whatever manner it may 
be prepared, invariably consists of chlorine arid sQvef in 
the proportions by weight of 35 '36 parts of the former and 
107‘66 of the latter. 

Bnt it is often the case that elements combine together 
in several proportions ; whenever this occurs the several 
proportions in which the one element unites with the other 
invariably bear a simple relation to one another. Thus, 
1 part by weight of hydrogen unites with S parts by weight 
of oxygen, forming water, and with 16 or 8 x 2 parts of 
oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen. Again, in nitrous 
oxide we have a compound of 8 parte by weight of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitric oxide a compound of 16 
or 8x2 parte of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen; in nitrons 
anhydride a compound of 24 or 8 x 3 parte of oxygen and 
14 of nitrogen ; in nitric peroxide a compound of 32 or 
8x4 parte of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; and lastly, in 
nitric anhydride a compound of 10 or 8 x 5 parte of oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogen. This law is known as the law of 
combination in multiple proportions. 

The proportions in which two elements combine with a 
third also represent the proportions in which, or in some 
simple multiple of which, they will themselves combine. 
For instance, 35‘36 parts of chlorine and 79’75 parts of 
bromine combine with 107‘66 parts of silver; and when 
chlorine and bromine unite it is in the proportion of 35‘36 
parts of the former to 79 ‘75 parte of the latter. Iodine 
unites with silver in the proportion of 126‘53 parts to 
107‘66 parte of the latter, but it combines with chlorine in 
two proportions, viz., in the proportion of 126'53 parte 
either to 35'36 or to three times 35‘36 parts of chlorine. 
This is known as the law of combination in reciprocal 
proportions. 

In explanation of these three laws deduced entirely from 
experimental observations, chemists have adopted the 
atomic or molecular theory which was first introduced into 
the science by Dalton at the commencement of this century. 
According to this theory the exceedingly small masses or 
molecules of which it is supposed matter consists are com- 
posite, being made up of indivisible particles or atoms (see 
the article Atoii, voL iiL p. 36). The molecules of the 
elements are assumed to consist of similar atoms, whereas 
those of compounds are congeries of dissimilar atoms; and 
the molecules which constitute a given kind of matter, it is 
supposed, are alike in weight and general properties, but 
ditfer from those of which ail other kinds of matter are 
composed, so that every molecule belongs to one of a 
definite number of species. The study of the alterations 
which take place in the composition of molecules under 
the influence of various forces, and which result from their 
action upon one another, is the work of the chemist; whilst 
it is the province of the physicist to study the influences 
of those forces upon matter which affect entire molecules 
without- in any way altering their composition. 

The chemist has no means of ascertaining, nor does he 
attempt to ascertain, the absolute weights of. the atoms or 
of the molecules of the various elements and their com- 
pounds; he concerns himself merely avith their relative 
weights, hydrogen being adopted as the standard of refer- 
ence since it is the lightest of all known elements. The 
relative weight of the atoms of the various elements 
referred to that of hydrogen regarded as 1 are given in the 
third column of the table on page 467. The determina- 
tion of the exact atomic weight of an element is an opera- 
tion of e.xtreme difficulty, and one requiring the greatest 
analytical skill, so that as yet the atomic weights of only 
a limited number of elements have been ascertained with 
more than approximate accuracy. The most accurately 
determined atomic weights are those of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, lithium, potassium. 
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sodium, silver, and thallium. Apparently the numbers 
obtained for these elements are practically perfect. 

The manner in which the relative weights of the atoms 
of the elements are determined will be erident from the 
following considerations. 

If, instead of comparing together the relative weights of 
the elements which enter into combination, the volumes 
which they occupy in the state of gas (at the same tempera- 
ture and under the same pressure) before and after com- 
bination are compared, it is found that gases always unite 
together in very simple proportions, viz., either in equal 
volumes, or in volumes which bear some simple relation 
such as 1 : 2, 1 : 3, 1 : 4, 2 : 3, ic. iloreover, whatever 
the number of volumes before combination, it always” is 
reduced to two on combination. Thus, equal volumes of 
hydrogen and chlorine gases unite without condensation to 
form hydrochloric acid gas ; in the production of water 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 of oxygen combine, but form 
only 2 volumes of water-gas or steam ; and if ammonia gas be 
decomposed by heat or a series of electric sparks, 2 volumes 
of the gas yield 3 volumes of hydrogen and 1 of nitrogen. 

Now, according to the law of Boyle and ilariotte, the 
volume of a given mass of any gas varies inversely as the 
pressure, provided that the temperature remains the same ; 
for instance, the quantity of air which is contained in a 
vessel of the capacity of 1 pint under the pressure of 1 
atmosphere, or 15 lb upon the square inch, may be con- 
tained in a vessel of half a pint capacity if the pressure 
be doubled. 

According to the law of Charles and Gay-Lussac, on the 
other hand, all gases expand equally by heat, provided 
the pressure remains constant, — the rate of expansion 
being of the volume at 0° C. for each rise of 1° C. in 
temperature ; or in other words, the volume of a gas varies 
directly as the absolute temperature. 

A gas which strictly conforms to these two laws is said 
to he a perfect gas, but none of the gases with which we 
are acquainted are perfect in this sense. Thus, Andrews’s 
experiments show that carbonic anhydride,_which under a 
pre-ssure of 36 atmospheres at 0’ C. is reduced to the liquid 
state, condenses more than it should according to Boyle’s 
law. Again, the density of chlorine gas referred to air, 
according to .Stas’s determination of the atomic weight of 
this element, should be 2’4501. The following table 
exhibits its density at various temperatures from 20° to 
200° C.,^ and it is evident that it is higher than it should 
be at all temperatures below 200° C. : — 


Teajperatarc. Density. 

20’ 2-4S07 

50° 2-4783 

100’ 2-46S5 


-femperatare. Density. 

150’ 2-4000 

200’ 2-4502 


From the few accurate observations wbich have been 
made on this subject it appears that, in general, the departure 
from the laws of Boyle and Charles is greater the more 
the temperature of the gas approaches to that at which it 
becomes liquid ; and chlorine affords an instructive illusto- 
tion of this, since it is readily condensed to a liquid under 
the pressure of 4 atmospheres at 15°-5 C., or by cooling in 
a bath of solid carbonic anhydride and ether. 

The general resemblance in the behaviour of gases under 
the influence of pressure and heat is very great, however, 
although not in absolute accordance with the laws of Bojie 
and Charles ; by this we are led to the assumption that 
their physical constitution must be similar, and, therefore, 
to the acceptance of the proposition, originally shvted y 
Avogadro in 1811, that equal volumes of different ^ses 
contain equal numbers of molecules. Obviously, thereiore, 
if the relative weights of equal volumes of different gases 
are determined under tbe same conditions as to temp era 

1 Liidwis, nericIUe der dcKlschen chemischen Ga^^tuha/t, 13C3, -234. 
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ture and pressure, tire temperature aud pressure choseu 
being that at which the gases most closely approxunate to 
the requiremeuts of the laws above stated, au estimate of 
the relative weights of their molecules is' obtained. For 
example, the density of nitrogen referred to hydrogen is 14, 
since a given volume of nitrogen is found to weigh 14 
times as much as an equal volume of hydrogen at the 
same temperature and under the same pressure; hence, 
according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, the molecules of 
nitrogen are fourteen times as heavy as the hydrogen 
molecules. 

In the formation of hydrochloric acid gas equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen unite without condensation. The 
density of chlorine gas referred to hydrogen is 35'36, and 
the simplest possible hypothesis of the composition of 
hydrochloric acid is that it consists'of an atom of hj'drogen 
weighing 1, aud an atom of chlorine weighing 35 '30, so 
that its molecule, therefore, must weigh 3S'3G. But since 
the density of hydrochlorie acid gas is ascertained by 
experiment to bo only IS'lS as compared with that of 
hydrogen, and, according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, equal 
volmnes of hydrogen and hydrochloric acid gas cont.iin 
equal numbers of molecules, it follows that the weight of 
the hydrogen molecule as compared with that of hydro- 
chloric acid must be 2, or in other words, that the hijdrogen 
molecule coueiate of two atoms. The chlorine molecule in 
like manner must consist of t^o atoms, each weighing 
35'3G, and in the formation of hydrochloric acid from 
hydrogen and chlorine two molecules of hydrochlorie acid 
are produced from a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule 
of chlorine : in the one molecule half the hydrogen is 
displaced by chlorine, in the other half the chlorine is dis- 
placed by hydrogen. It Jiiay be proved that the assumption 
is correct that the molecule of hydrochloric acid contains 
only a single atom of chlorine, weigliing 35'3G, and that it 
does not consist, for e.xample, of two atoms of chlorine each 
weighing IT'GG, by comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds containing chlorine. lu the lirst place their 
densities in the .state of gas are determined, and a knowledge 
is thus obtained of the relative weights of their molecules 
iis compared with that of the hydrogen molecule; the 
percentage of chlorine they contain is then ascertained by 
careful analy.sis. The density' referred to hydrogen as unity 
multiplied by 2 gives the molecular weight of the com- 
pound ; and the ])ercentage of chlorine being known, the 
amount contained in the quantity expressed by the 
molecular weight is ascertained by a simple calculation, 
b'or e.xample, the density- of sulphur chloride is found to 
bo 57-3G, and its molecular weight is therefore 57-3G x 2 
or 114-72 ; it contains Gl'Gl per cent, of chlorine, .so that 
in 114-72 parts there are 7[)-72 of chlorine When the 
numbers thus deduced are compared it is seen that the 
lowest amongst them is 35'3G, and that all the higher 
numbers are simple multiples of this ; 35-3G is accordingly 
adopted as the number which e;vpres.ses the weight of the 
atom of chlorine relatively to that of the hydrogen atom. 
A. number of volatile chlorine compounds are thus compared 
in the following table : — • 


Name of Cojupound. 

ilolccular Weight. 

of Chlorine. 

llyilioelilorie acid 


35-36 

Methyl chloride 

50-;i3 

35-36 

Carbon oxycliloride 

93-65 

/ 35-36x2 

iilercuric chloride 

270-52 

35-36x2 

Boron chioiide 

117-03 

35-36x3 

I'ho.sphonis trichloride.. 

137-01 


Carbon tetr.vcldoride 

153-11 

«$•> X 'A 

.Silicon tetrachloride 

169-1 1 

3.5-36 xl 

Almniniuni chloride .... 

266-76 

35-36x6 

Chlorine 

70-72 

35-36 X 2 


In like manner, on comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds which contain o.xygen, it is found that the number 
IG represents the least weight of oxygen contained in the 
molecular weight of any of its compounds ; 16 is therefore 
taken as the atomic weight of oxygen. 

In all cases in which it is possible to obtain volatile 
compounds, the atomic weights of elements may be deduced 
in this manner ; unfortunately, however, many of the 
elements do not furnish stable volatile compounds, so that 
hitherto the atomic weights of the following elements only 
have been ascertained by the application of Avogadro’s 
hypothesis : — 

Antiinouy. 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth. 

Boron. 

Bromine. 

Carbon. 

Chlorine. 

Chromium 

Fluorine. 

Hydrogen. 


Iodine. 

Lead. 

Jlereury. 

ilolybdenum. 

Niobium. 

Nitrogen. 

Osmium. 

Oxygen. 

Phosphorus. 

Selenium. 


Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Tantalum. 

Tellurium 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Vanadium. 

Zinc. 

Zirconium. 


The detertnination of the density of bodies in the state 
of gas is thus an operation of fundamental importance. 
The precise manner in which the determination is effected 
is described in most of the te.xt-books on chemistry. The 
methods ordinarily employed in the case of liquids and 
solids which by the application of heat can be converted 
into vapour Or gas without undergoing decomposition are 
known respectively as Dumas’s and Gay-Lussac’s , a modifica- 
tion of the latter method of great value has recently been 
introduced by Hofmann. By Dumas’s method the weight 
of substance is ascertained which will furnish a certain 
volume of gas at a certain temperature aud pressure ; by 
Gay-Lussac’s method, however, and by Hofmann’s modifica- 
tion of it, the volume of gas is measured which is furnished 
by -a given weight of the substance at a certain temperature 
and pressure. By either method we arrive finally at a 
knowledge of the weight (w) of a certain volume (y) of the 
gas at a temperature t and pressure p; aud its density (D) 
referred to hydrogen Is then found by dividing the weight 
w by the weight (w') of an equal volume of hydrogen at 
the same temperature t aud pressure p — 



Or the density referred to air may be calcu.ated in a similar 
manner, and then converted into the density refened to 
hydrogen by iuulti;)lication by' 14'43, — the number which 
expresses the density of air referred to hydrogen. Both 
methods require that the substance be heated to the tem- 
perature -at which its vapour most closely approximates to 
the laws of Boyle and Charles, which is readily ascertained 
by' experiment ; this temperature, however, is often very 
considerably above the boiling point of the substance, and 
acetic acid may be cited us an illustration of this. Thus, 
although this acid boOs at 119° C., its vapour does not 
exhibit the required density until it is heated to 250° C., 
as will be evident from the following table — the theoretical 
vapour density of acetic acid vapour referred to hydrogen 
being about 30 : — 

Teinperature 125” 130’ MO’ 160’ 190’ 250’ 300’ 

Vapour Density. ..16-1 lo'O ll'S 35‘7 33-1 30‘01 30 01 

Owing to unavoidable experimental errons, aud, in many 
cases, probably to the circumstance that the vapours of solid 
aud liquid bodies are very imperfect gases at temperatures 
not much above their boiling points, the determination of 
the vapour density of a substance docs not, as a rule, furnish 
a result of more than approximate accuracy,— the result 
being the more accurate, however, the more rarefied 
the vapour and the higher the temperature at which the 
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density is determined, provided ahvays that the temperature 
be not so high as to cause decomposition. But the rela- 
tive proportions in ivhich the elements combine, and the 
composition of compounds may usually be ascertained with 
very great — in many cases Avith almost absolute — accuracy 
by chemical analysis; and the determination of the density 
in the state of gas simply serves to prove which of the 
several multiple proportions, in which it is found that the 
elements combine together, is the true atomic weight. For 
instance, analysis shows that marsh gas is a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen exactly in the proportions of 1 part 
of the latter with 3 of the former ; that carbonic anhydride 
consists of carbon and oxygen in the proportion of 16 parts 
or an atom of the latter and G or 3 x 2 parts of carbon ; 
and carbonic oxide of the same elements, in the proportion, 
however-, of 16 of oxygen and 12 or 3 x 4 of carbon. The 
question, therefore, is. Which of the numbers, 3, 6, or 12, 
represents the relative w-eight of the carbon atom; that 
is to say, is marsh gas a compound of an atom of hydrogen 
and an atom of carbon rveighing 3, of two atoms of 
hydrogen and an atom of carbon weighing 6, or of four atoms 
of hydrogen and an atom of carbon weighing 121 The 
molecular rveights of three such compounds would be respec- 
tively 3 + 1 or 4, 6-p2 or 8, and 12 -P 4 or 10 ; and tlie 
corresponding theoretical densities referred to hydrogen 2, 
4, and 8. Finding, however, by experiment that the 
density of marsh gas is, say, 7-5, Ave at once conclude that 
the atomic Ayeight of carbon is 12 and not 6 or 3, beciiuse 
the observed density of maish gas most closely accords with 
that required on this assumption. The dillcrcuce between 
theory and experiment is practically seldom, if ever, so large 
as in this case, which is jncrely given as an illustration 
of the principle involved 

The equivalent of an element — that is to say, the amount 
of it Avhich is capable of combining Avith or displacing one 
part by Aveight, or one atom, of hydrogen — being knoAvn, 
its atomic weight is not absolutely fixed by the determina- 
tion of the density in the state of gas of its compounds 
with other elements ; avo are at most enabled to say from 
this that the atomic Aveight cannot exceed a certain value, 
— for instance, that the atomic weight of chlorine cannot 
exceed 35 '36, because all its compounds contain either this 
amount or some simple multiple of it in their molecules. 
It is nevertheless poA'siWe that 35-36 is not 'the •Avcight of 
one but of several atoms of chlorine ; the probability that 
35-36 is the true atomic Aveight is enormously increased, 
however, as compound after compound is examined and 
found to contain 35-36 or some simple multiple of 35-36 
parts of chlorine in its molecule. 

In the case of those elements of Avhich stable volatile 
compounds have not been obtained, the study of their 
specific heats is of great importance, and moreover 
furnishes most important confirmation of the atomic 
Aveights deduced by the aid of AA'ogadro's hypothesis. To 
raise the temperature of equal Aveights of different sub- 
stances the same number of degrees, from 0° to 1° C. for 
instance, very different amounts of heat are required ; and 
o-n the other hand very different amounts of heat are given 
out Avhen equal Aveights of different substances are cooled 
from the initial temperature i° to a loAver temperature i'°. 
Of all bodies except hydrogen Avater has the greatest 
capacity for heat, and is, therefore, adopted as the standard 
of reference, — the number which expresses the amount of 
heat necessary to i-aise the temperature of a given Aveight 
of a body a certain number of degrees, or Avhich is given 
out by it in cooling through a certain number of degrees, 
as compared with that required to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of Avater the same number of degrees, being 
termed its specific heat. Thus, the specific heat of lithium 
is -9408 ; that is to say, to raise the temperature of a given 
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Aveight of lithium-—! gramme, for example— from 0° toF 
C. only requires -9408 of the heat necessary to raise the 
temperature of 1 gramme of Avater from 0® to 1° C. The 
specific heats in the solid state of the various elements of 
Avdiich the atomic Aveights have been determined by 
Avogadro’s hypothesis are given in the second column of 
the following table : — 


Kanic of Klument. 

Specific llcfit. 

Atonilc AA'clglit. 

Sjicclflo Heat 
.Alultiplied by 
Atomic AA'clglit. 

Antimony 

-0503 

122 

6-19 

Arsenic 

•0814 

74-9 

0-10 

Bismuth 

•0308 

207-5 

0-39 

5 '5 

Boron 

•5 

11 

Bromine 

•0843 

79-75 

6-72 

Carbon 

•4589 

11-97 

6-49 

Iodine 

■0541 

126-53 

6-84 

Lead 

•0314 

206-4 

6-48 

Alerciiry 

•0317 

199-8 

6-33 

Alolybdenum 

•0722 

95-3 

6-92 

Osmium 

•0311 

198-6 

6'17 

Phospborus 

•174 

30-90 

5-39 

Selenium 

•0715 

79 

5-86 

Silicon 

•2020 

23 

' 5-68 

Sulphur 

Tellurium 

•171 

31 -98 

5-47 

•0474 

128 • 

6-07 

Tin 

•0562 

117-8 

6-62 

Tungsten 

■0334 

184 

6-14 

Zinc 

•0955 

64;9 

6-19 


On comparing the numbers in the fourth column of this 
table it Avill be seen that they vary Avithin comparatively 
narrow limits ; and if certain of the elements are e.xcepted, 
viz., boron, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and 
selenium, the agreement becomes much closer, the average 
product obtained by multiplying specific heat into atomic 
Avciglit being about 6 '3. From tin's it would appear that the 
specilic heats of these elements are, at least apprAximately, 
inversely proportional to their atomic Aveights. From the 
observation of this relation in the case of only a small 
number of elements Dulong and Petit, in 1811, Avere led 
to infer that the atoms of all simple bodies have the same 
capacity for heat. The specific heat of a body varies, 
however, Avith the temperature ; an extreme instance of 
this is afforded by the elements carbon, boron, and silicon, 
as Avill be evidmit on inspecting tlie folIoAA-ing table of the 
specific heat of carbon in the form of diamond at A-arious 
temperatures : — 

Tcinperatui'o. 0° 50° 100° 150° 200° 606° 806 985 

Specific Heat -095 'Mi -191 '236 -279 '440 -448 -453 

ProdiictofAtomicWt. ) j.-., o.og o-Sl 3-33 5-26 5-36 5-48 

and Specific Hear.. ) 

Hence, OAving to the circumstance that the determina- 
tions of .specific heat have not been made at temperatures 
AA'hich arc comparable for the different elements, there is 
no doubt that many of the results AA'hich have been 
obtained are defective ; but from Weber’s recent researches 
it appears that in rhe case of the solid elements there is a 
point for each element, after AA-hich the increase in specific 
heat Avith increase of temperature is insignificant, and when 
this point is reached the product of specific heat into atoniAC 
weight — the so-called atomic heat — varies within compara- 
tively narroAv limits. These limits, according to Weber, 
are from 5'5 to 6-5, but it appears probable .that the 
superior limit is slightly greater than this, and as 
a matter of fact the atomic heats of nearly all the 
elements are nearer 6-5 than 5-5, — the latter number being 
characteristic of the so-called non-metallic elements, the 
atomic weights of Avhich can be deternAined by the aid o 
Avogadro’s hypothesis. 

Inconsequence of this relation betAveen the specific nea 
of an element and its atomic iveight, ive can readily de or 
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inino the atomic weights of eleinuuts which do not furnish 
volatile compounds, it being merely necessary to ascertain 
the equivalent of the clement by analyzing its compounds, 
and to multiply the equivalent by such a number that 
the product when multiplied by the specific heat of the 
element will furnish a' number not less than 5*5, and not 
much greater than 6 '5. As an instance of the application 
of the method, the metal indium, one of the most recently 
discovered elements, may be cited. Analysis showed that 
the equivalent of indium was 37’S, but this number was 
doubled’ on account of the many points in which indium 
resembles zinc, — the latter metal having the equivalent 
32'49, but the atomic weight C4*9. For some time, until 
Bunsen determined its specific heat, 7o'G was accepted as 
the atomic weight of indium, but he found that it was 
necessary to multiply the equivalent by 3 in order that the 
product of specific heat into atomic weight should corre- 
spond to that ordinarily observed, thus raising the atomic 
weight to 113'4. 

The following table is a list of the elements whose 
atomic weights have been determined from the observation 
of their specific heats alone : — 


'liiao of Klemen!. 

SpccUlc Ikat, 

Atomic \VoI;'ht. 

Atomic Heat. | 

1 

Aluiiiiiiium 

•211 

27-3 

5-8 

Cadmium 

■05(57 

111-0 

0-3 

Calcium 

•170 

;i9-9 

0-3 

Cfritim 

•0117 

Ml 

0-2 

Cbromitim 

•100 

52-1 

5-2* 

Cobalt ; 

•107 

58'0 

0-3 

Coopi.T 

•0952 

03-3 

0-0 

Diilymiiim 

•015(5 

117 

0-7 

Oluoimim 

•01 

9-3 

5-9 

Gold 

•0.'521 

190-2 

0-1 

Indium 

•0570 

113-1 

05 

Iridium 

•0.'32i; 

190-7 

G-1 

Iron 

•111 

55-0 

0-1 

Lrintliiirmm 

•0113 

139 

0.2 

■Lithium 

•9103 

7-01 

{J'tl 

Mtigntiium 

•250 

23-91 

0-0 


•fj'i 

51-8 

0-7 

Xickt'l.. 

•109 

58-0 

0-1 

Palbidiinii 

•0593 

100-2 

0-3 

I’latiuum 

•0321 

190-7 

0-1 

Poi.io'iium 

•10(5 

39-01 

0-5 

Khodium 1 

•0583 

101-1 

0-1 

ifutlicnium 

•0011 

103-5 

0-3 

Silver 

•0570 

107-00 

0-1 

Sodium 

•293 

23 

ti'7 

'Thallium 

'0y*'J5 

203-01 

0-8 


The only elements of which at present the atomic 
weights have not been ascertained, either by the vapour- 
density or specific heat method, are erbium, thorium, 
uranium, and yttrium. Even the equivalent of gallium is 
not yet known. 

Often, also, information which is of service in determining 
the atomic v/eights of elements may be obtained by observ- 
ing the manner in which their compounds crystallize, for it 
is found that in many instances a given element in a com- 
pound may be displaced by another without altering the 
crystalline form ; for e.'mmple, in ordinary alum, which is 
a double sulphate of potassium and aluminium, the potas- 
sium may readily be dj.splaced by sodium, or the aluminium 
by chromium, and yet the resulting compounds crystallize 
in precisely the same manner as the alum. Substances 
ivhich thus agree in crystalline form are said to be iso- 
niorphom. A great number of isomorphous substances 
have been e.vamined by chemists ; and they have been led 
to infer that, as a rule, when two compounds containing 
similar elements agree in crj'stalline form they contain the 
same number, of atoms; and hence the quantity of an 
element which is capable of displacing an atom of another 

‘ Tills ijuinbcT 13 knov/a to bo too low. 


element in a compound without altering its crystalline 
form is regarded as its atomic weight. This is by no 
means always the case, however, and the occurrence of 
isomorphism cannot alone be taken as a proof of the 
atomic weight of an element ; it is of service rather as a 
check on the determinations made in other ways, and as a 
stimulus to investigation in the case of elements which 
have not been sufficiently e.vamined. For instance, certain 
pho.sphorous and arsenic minerals of similar composition 
were known to be isomorphous with a vanadium mineral, 
vauadinite, the composition of which, according to the 
received atomic weight of vanadium, exhibited no analogy 
with them. Iloscoe was led by this to investigate 
anew the compounds of vanadium and to determine its 
atomic weight, and he found that what had hitherto been 
regarded as vanadium was really an o.xide of the element, 
and that when the composition of the nuneral vanadinite 
was calculated from the true atomic weight of vanadium, 
it was precisely similar to that of the minerals with which 
it was known to be isomoridious. 

Molecular Weights. 

We have pointed out (p. 469) that it is to be supposed 
that the molecule of hydrogen consists of two atoms; 
hence, if the atomic weight of hydrogen be taken as 1 its 
molecular weight is 2. In order to ascertain the molecular 
weights of other elements — that is to say, the relative 
weights of their molecules referred to that of hydrogen — 
it is merely necessary to determine their densities referred 
to hydrogen as unity, and then to multiply the densities by 
2. Unfortunately', owing to the high temperature at which 
mo.st of the elements are converted into vapour, the densities 
of oidy very few of them are as yet known. 

When, however, the molecular weights of the elements 
are compared with their atomic weights it is found that 
they are not always, as in the case of hydrogen, double their 
atomic weights ; hence it is inferred that the molecules of 
elements do not all contain two atoms. In a few cases the 
atomic weight and molecular weight agree, which necessitates 
the conclusion that the molecules are monatomic or con- 
sist of a single atom ; in a few other cases the molecular 
weight Ls either 4 or C times the atomic weight, and the 
molecules are therefore regarded as tetratomic or hexatomic. 

The following table includes all the elements of which 
the molecular weights have been determined ; — 


r 

• 

Xamc. 

Atomic Weight. 

-Molecular Wclslit. 

Xo of Atoms 

In ^lolcculc. 


1 

2 

o 



70-71 

2 



159-50 

0 


Be i mM 

253-00 

o 


11-01 

28-02 

2 


15-90 

79 

31-92 

2 

Seleniuin 

158 

2 


128 

250 

2 


199-8 

199-8 

1 


111-0 

111-0 

1 


30-91 

123-70 

1 


71-9 

299-0 

1 


31-93 

( 03-90 

( 191-88 

e> 

6 



It will be seen that two numbers are given for sulphur 
This is because at temiieratures above 800“ 0. the density 
of sulphur vapour is such as to indicate that the sulphur 
molecule consi.sts of 2 atoms, whereas its density at about 
000“ C. is three times as great, and, consequently, it is to bo 
supposed that the molecules are hexatomic. Selenium, 
which i.s closely allied to sulphur, exhibits a very similar be- 
haviom', its vapour at about 1400° C. containing only 
diatomic molecules, but as the temperature sinks its density 
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rapidly increases. These two elements, in fact, afford 
striking examples of the resolution of complex molecules into 
simpler molecules by heat; and it is by no means improbable 
that the tetratomic phosphorus and arsenic molecules will 
be found to behave similarly if sulEciently heated. 

No method is known by which it is possible to determine 
the molecular weights of elements or compounds in any 
other state than that of gas, and the behaviour of sulphur 
is alone sufficient to prove that we are not justified in 
assuming that the molecular weights of liquid or solid 
elements or compounds are identical with their molecular 
weights as gases. Indeed it is in the highest degree 
probable that the molecules of solid and liquid bodies are 
very frequently far more complex than the molecules of the 
same bodies in the state of gas. 

Chemical Notation — Valency of Elements — Rational 
Formuloe. 

Opposite the name of each element in the second column 
of the table on p. 467, the symbol is given which is always 
employed to represent it. This symbol, however, not only 
represents the particular element, but a certain definite 
quantity of it. Thus, the letter H always stands for 1 atom 
or 1 part by weight of hydrogen, the letter N for 1 atom 
or 14 parts of nitrogen, and the symbol Cl for 1 atom or 
35 '36 parts of chlorine. Compounds are in like manner' 
represented by writing the symbols of their constituent 
elements side by side, and if more than one atom of each 
element be present, the number is indicated by a numeral 
placed on the right of the symbol of the element either 
below or above the Hue. Thus, hydrochloric acid is 
represented by the formula HCI, that is to say, it is a 
compound of an atom of hydrogen with an atom of chlorine, 
or of 1 part by weight of hydrogen with 35'36 parts by 
weight of chlorine ; again, suljffiuric acid is represented 
by the formula HoSO^ , which is a statement that it con- 
sists of 2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of sulphur, and 4 of oxygen, 
and consequently of certain relative weights of these 
elements. A figure placed on the right of a symbol only 
affects the symbol to which it is attached, but when 
figures are placed in front of several symbols all are affected 
by it, thus 2HnSO^ means HoSO^ taken twice. 

The distribution of weight in chemical change is readily 
expressed in the form of equations by the aid of these 
symbols ; the equation 

2HCl-t-Zn = ZnCh-bH 2 , 

for example, is to be read as meaning that from certain 
definite weights of hydrochloric acid and zinc certain 
definite weights of two different bodies, zinc chloride 
and hydrogen, are produced. The sign is invariably 
employed in this way either to express combination or 
action upon, the meaning usually attached to the use of 
the sign = being that from such and such bodies such and 
such other bodies are formed. 

Usually, when the symbols of the elements are written or 
printed with a figure to the right, it is understood that this 
indicates a molecule of the element, the symbol alone 
representing an atom. Thus, the symbols Ho and 
indicate that the molecules of hydrogen and phosphorus 
respectively contain 2 and 4 atoms. Since, according to the 
molecular theory, in all cases of chemical change the action 
is between molecules, such symbols as these ought always 
to be employed. Thus, the formation of hydrochloric acid 
from hydrogen and chlorine is correctly represented by the 
equation 

H2 + Cl2 = 2HCi; 

that is to say, a molecule of hydrogen and a molecule of 
chlorine give rise to two molecules of hydrochloric acid ; 
whilst the foUowing equation merely represents the relative 
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weights of the elements which enter into reaction, and is not 
a complete e.xpression of what is supposed to take place:— 

H-t-Cl=HCl " • 

As the molecular v/eights of comparatively few of the 
elements have been determined, however, it is possible 
only in a Hmited number of' cases to employ such 
symbols. The molecular weights of the larger number of 
compounds are also unknown, but in all cases it is usual to 
represent them by formulae which to the best of our know- 
ledge express their molecular composition in the state of 
gas, and not merely the relative number of atoms which 
they contain; thus, acetic acid consists of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the proportion of one atom of carbon, °twc 
of hydrogen, and one of oxygen, but the determination of 
its vapour density'shows that it has a molecular weight 
corresponding to the formida CoH^O,, which therefore is 
always employed to represent aceb’c acid. When chemical 
change is expressed with -the aid of molecular formulae, not 
only is the distribution of weight represented, but irom 
mere inspection of the symbols it is possible to deduce the 
relative volumes which the agents and resultants occupy in 
the state of gas if measured at the same temperature and 
under the same pressure. Thus, the equation 

not only represents that certain definite weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen furnish a certain definite weight of 
the compound which we term v/ater, but that if the water 
in the state of gas, the hydrogen, and the oxygen are all 
measured at the same temperature and pressure, the volume 
occupied by the oxygen is only half that occupied by the 
hydrogen, whilst the resulting water-gas will only occupy 
the same volume as the hydrogen. In other words, 2 
volumes of oxygen, and 4 volumes of hydrogen furnish 4 
volumes of water gas, A simple equation like this, there- 
fore, when properly interpreted, affords a large amount of in- 
formation. One other instance may be given; the equation 

2NH3 = N2 + 3H2, 

represents the decomposition of ammonia gas into nitrogen 
and hydrogen gases by the electric spark, and it not only 
conveys the infoimatiou that a certain relative weight of 
ammonia consisting of certain relative weights of hydrogen 
and nitrogen is broken up into certain relative weights of 
hydrogen njtd nitrogen, but also that the nitrogen will be 
contained in half the space which contained the ammonia, 
and that f.iie volume of the hydrogen will be oue and a half 
times as great as that of the original ammonia, so that 
in the decomposition of ammonia the volume becomes 
doubled. 

Formulm which merely express the relative number of 
atoms of the different elements present in a compound are 
termed empirical formulce, and the formulte of all com- 
pounds whose molecular weights are undetermined are 
necessarily empirical. The, molecular formula of a com- 
pound, however, is always a simple multiple of the empi- 
rical formula, if not identical with it; thus, the empirical 
formula of acetic acid is Clf.,0, and its molecular formula 
is C'2 H.i 02, or twice CHoO. If the vapour density of a 
compound cannot be ascertained, its molecular formula can 
only be ascertained, with more or less approximation to 
truth, by considering its properties, and especially its rela- 
tions to allied compounds of known molecular weight. 
For example, chromic anhydride is represented as CrOj, 
and, although it cannot be vaporized, this is held to be its 
molecular formula chiefly on account of the formation 
from chromic anhydride of a volatile chromium oxychloride, 
the molecular wmight of which is found to accord with the 
formula Cr 02 Cl 2 . . ^ 

But in addition to empirical and molecular formuJai. 
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•chemists are in the habit of employing various kinds of 
rational formulae, called constitutional formulae, graphic for- 
mulae, (tc., which not only express the molecular composition 
of the compounds to which they apply, but also, embody cer- 
tain assumptions as to the manner in which the constituent 
•atoms are arranged, and convey more or less information 
with regard to the nature of the compound itself, viz., the 
class to which it belongs, the manner in. which it is formed, 
and the behaviour it \vill exhibit under various circum- 
stances. Before explaining these formulae it wUl be neces- 
sary, however, to consider the differences in combining 
power exhibited by the various elements. 

It is found that the number of atoms of a given element, 
■of chlorine, fpr example, which unite with an atom of each 
of the other elements is very variable. Thus, hydrogen 
' unites with but a single atom of chlorine, zinc with two, 
boron with three, silicon with four, and phosphorus with 
five. Those elements which are equivalent in combining 
■or displacing power to a single atom of hydrogen are said 
to be imivalent or monad elements ; whilst those which are 
■equivalent to two atoms of hydrogen are termed bivalent 
or dyad elements ; and those equivalent to three, four, five, 
•or six atoms of hydrogen triad, tetrad, pentad, or hexad 
elements. But not only is the combining power or valency 
•(atomicity) of the elements different, it is also observed 
that one element may combine with another in several pro- 
portions, or that its valency may vary ; for example, phos- 
phorus forms two chlorides represented by the formulce 
POI3 and PCI5, and nitrogen the series of oxides reprc- 
•sonted by the formulm 

NaO , NO ; N2O3 , NaO, , N2O5 . 

In explanation of these facts it is supposed that each 
•element has a certain number of “ units of affinity,'’ which 
may be entirely, or only in part, engaged when it enters 
into combination with other elements ; and in those cases 
in which the entire number of units of affinity are not 
•engaged by other elements, it is supposed that those which 
•are thus disengaged neutralize each other, as it were. For 
'example, in pentachloride of phosphorus the five units of 
■affinity possessed by the phosphorus atom are satisfied by 
the five monad atoms of chlorine, but in the trichloride two 
•are disengaged, and, it may be supposed, satisfy each other. 
Compounds in which all the units of affinity of the con- 
tained elements are engaged are said to be saturated, whilst 
those in which the affinities of the contained elements are 
not all engaged by other elements are said to be unsatu- 
■rated. According to this view, it is necessary to assume 
that, in all unsaturated compounds, two, or some even 
number of affinities are disengaged; and also that all 
■elements which combine with an even number of monad 
atoms cannot combine with an odd number, and vice versa, 
— in other words, that the number of units of affinity active 
in the case of any given element must be always either an 
-even or an odd number, and that it cannot be at one time 
an even, and at another an odd number. There are, how- 
ever, a few remarkable exceptions to this “ law.” Thus, it 
must be supposed that in nitric oxide, NO, an odd number 
of affinities are disengaged, since a single atom of dyad 
■oxygen is united with a single atom of nitrogen, which in 
all its compounds with other elements acts either as a triad 
or pentad. When nitric peroxide, NoO^, is converted into 
gas, it decomposes, and at about 180° C. its vapour entirely 
consists of molecules of the composition NO,; while at 
temperatures between this and 0° C. it consists of a mixture 
in different proportions of the two kinds of molecules, N2O4 
andNOo. The oxide NOj must be regarded as another 
instance’of a compound in which an odd number of affinities 
of one of the contained elements are disengaged, since it 
■contains two atoms of dyad oxygen united with a single 
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atom of triad or pentad nitrogen. Again, when hexa- 
chloride of tungsten is converted into vapour it is decom- 
posed into chlorine and a pentachloride, having a normal 
vapour density, but as in the majority of its 'compounds 
tungsten acts as a hexad, we apparently must regard its 
pentachloride as a compound in which an odd number of 
free affinities are disengaged. Hitherto no explanation has 
been given of these exceptions to what appears to be a law 
of almost universal application, viz., that the sum of the 
units of affinity of all the atoms in a compound is an even 
number. 

The number of units of affinity active in the case of any 
particular element is largely dependent, however, upon the 
nature of the element or elements with which it is asso- 
ciated. Thus, an atom of iodine only combines with one 
of hydrogen, but may unite with three of chlorine, which 
never combines with more than a single atom of hydrogen ; 
an atom of phosphorus unites with only three atoms of 
hydrogen, but with'five of chlorine, or with four of hydrogen 
and one of iodine ; and the chlorides corresponding to the 
higher oxides of lead, nickel, manganese, and arsenic, 
PbOo , Ni.iOg , MnOa , and AsoOj do not exist as stable 
compounds, but only the lower chlorides, PbCh, NiCl, , 
MnClj , and AsClg , are known. 

It is difficult, therefore, to classify the elements according 
to their valencies; indeed, an absolute classification is 
scarcely possible. In the following table a number of the 
elements are arranged mostly according to their apparent 
maximum valencies : — 

Monads. Dyads. Triiuh. 

Hydrogen. O.vygeii. boron. 

Fluorine. Bariuni. Gold. 

Chlorine. Strontium. 

Bromine. Calcium. 

Iodine. Jlagnesium. 

Zinc. 

Potassium. Cadmium, 

Sodium. Copper. 

Lithium. llercury. 

Silver. 

Tetrads. Pentads. Ilcxads. 

Carbon. Nitrogen. Sulphur. 

Silicon. Phosphorus. Selenium. 

Tin. Arsenic. Tellurium. 

Lead. 

Aluminium. Antimony. Tungsten. 

Indium. Bismuth. Molybdenum. 

Thallium. 

Iron. 

Chromium. 

Manganese. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

•The valency of an dementis usually expressed by dashes 
or Eoman numerals placed on the right of its symbol, 
thus: H', 0", B'", C'% P^ Mo'‘; but in constructing 
"raphic formulae the symbols of the elements are written 
with as many lines attached to each symbol as the element 
which it represents has units of affinity. 

Graphic forniulte are employed to express the manner 
in which it is assumed that the constituent atoms of com- 
pounds are associated together; for example, the trioxide 
of sulphur is usually regarded as a compound of an atoin 
of hexad sulphur with three atoms of dyad oxygen, and 
this hypothesis is illustrated by the graphic formula 

0 = 8=0 

II 

0 

When this oxide is brought into contact with water it cotn- 
bines with it forming sulphuric acid, H.^SO^, and it is 

V.- — 60 
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supposed that in this compound only two of the oxygen 
atoms are wholly associated with the sulphur atom, each 
of the remaining oxygen atoms being united by one of its 
affinities to the sulphur atom, and by the remaining affinity 
to an atom of hydrogen; thus — 

O 

II 

H— 0— S— 0— H 

II 

0 

Again, tl^e reactions of acetic acid, CgH^O, , show that the 
four atoms of hydrogen which it contains have not all the 
same function, and also that the two atoms of oxygen have 
difi'erent functions ; the graphic formula which we are led 
to assign to acetic acid, viz., — 

H 

1 

H— C— H 

I 

0=c— 0— H 

serves in a measure to express this, three of the atoms of 
hydrogen being represented as associated with one of the 
atoms of carbon, whilst the fourth atom is associated with an 
atom of oxygen which is united by a single affinity to the 
second atom of cai’bon, to which, however, the second atom 
of oxygen is united by both of its affinities. It is not to 
be supposed that there are any actual bonds of union be- 
tween the atoms ; graphic formulae such as these merely 
express the hypothesis that certain of the atoms in a com- 
pound come directly within the sphere of attraction of 
certain other atoms, and only indirectly within the sphere 
of attraction of others, — an hypothesis to which chemists 
are led by observing that it is often possible to separate a 
group of elements from a compound, and to displace it by 
other elements or groups of elements. 

Eational formulae of a much simpler descriptionthan these 
graphic formulae are generally employed. For instance, 
sulphuric acid is usually represented by the formula 
S02(0H)2, which indicates that it maybe regarded as a com- 
pound of the group SO2 'irith twice the group OH . Each 
of these OH groups is equivalent in combining or displac- 
ing power to a monad element, since it consists of an atom 
of dyad oxygen associated with a single atom of monad 
hydrogen, so that in this case the SO2 group is equivalent 
to an atom of a dyad element. This formula for sulphuric 
acid, however, merely represents such facts as that it is 
possible to displace an atom of hydrogen and an atom 
of oxygen in sulphuric acid by a single atom of chlorine, 
thus forming the compound SO3HCI; and that by the 
action of water on the compound SO2CI2 twice the group 
OH, or wateiNminus an atom of hydrogen, is introduced in 
place of the twb monad atoms of chlorine — 

SO2CV 2 H 0 H = S 02 ( 0 H )2 -b 2 HC 1 . 

\ 'Water. Sutphuric acid. 

Constitutional formulm like these, in fact, are nothing more 
than symbolic expre^fcns of the character of the com- 
pounds which t^ey repr^ffint, the arrangement of symbols 
in a certain delinite man:^ being understood to convey 
certain information with r^ard to the compounds repre- 
sented. 

Groups of two or more a^ns like SO2 and OH , which 
are capable of playing the p^t of elementary atoms (that 
is to say, which can be transllrred from compound to com- 
pound), are termed compoimd radicles, the elementary 
atoms being simple radicles. \Thus, the atom of hydrogen 
is a monad simple radicle, the atom of oxygen a dyad 
pimple radicle, whilst the group OH is a monad compound 
radicle. 


0 H E M I S T li Y 

iMveights of the elements which enfP. 

say, a coL.^ 


H-f C 1 = HC1 

buy, u cuiii,4,r ^ , 

the atoms 0, , ecular weights of comparativelv few f 
thus f !>““ dstetmiaed, hotLe“l i L" S' 

''Nj'he“mo!e»STwdgh{s 3Thei° '“■'‘"J’ “d 

Yformulm which to the bes^ If . 1 

^r molecular composition in the'^statrof 

Chemical change or cB^h® relative number of 'atoms wlii 1 
place whenever changes occuf’’?id consists of carbon hydro" 
in the composition of molecules}\pf one atom of carbon 
the action of agents such as heat, II. but the determination of 
of two or more elements or compoum. has a molecular wei^lit 
Three kinds of changes are to bAOj, which therefore h 
changes which involve combination, Vid. When chemical 
volve decomposition or separation, andikcular formula; not 

volve at the same time both decomposition aesented, but 4 rom 

Changes of the first and second kind, ac^ to deduce the 
present views of the constitution of molecules, Spts occupy in .1 
of very rare occurrence ; in fact, chemical acti&erature a'“DV 
almost always to involve the occurrence of by, appears 
kinds of change, for, as already pointed out,|| oth the.se 

assume that the molecules of hydrogen, ox/4 we must 

several other elements are diatomic, or that thiReigyggj,^ 
of two atoms. ' Indeed, it appears probable thallfweijy consist 
exceptions the elements are all compounds Iji-Bc; with few 
atoms united together by one or more units of^o®Uof similar 
cording to their valencies. If this be the ca,^the affinity, ac- 
it is evident that there is no real distincti-lpic^se, however, 


the reactions which take place when two elemeiMByou between 
together and when an element in a compound i;% Wits combiue- 
by another. The combination, as it is ordinaril 
of chlorine with hydrogen, and the displacementl 
in potassium iodide by the action of chlorine, ma^ 
as examples ; if these reactions are represented, 
actions very commonly are, by equations whij 
express the relative weights of the bodies which 1 
reaction, and of the products, thus-p- 

H -P Cl = HCl 

Hydrogen. Chlorine. Hydnocliioric acid. 


I^u. displaced 
ps>ly termed, 
of iodine 
®<l.y be cited 
s such re- 
jj^eh merely 
jj^enter into- 

ei 

yc 

ig 

r. 

line. 

(correctly 
io'js which 


KI -1- Cl = KCl -f 

Potassium iodide. Chlorine. Potassium chloride. lodil 

they appear to differ in character ; but if they are 
represented by molecular equations, or equatio: 
express the relative number of molecules which 
reaction and which result from the reaction, it vvileonter iuto- 
vious that the character of the reaction is substaig 11 be ob- 
same in both cases, and that both are instanclnitially the 
occurrence of what is ordinarily termed doub-Jnes of the- 
position — 


H. -f - CIo = 2 HC 1 

Hydrogen. * Chlorine. Hydrocliloric acid. 


J ibe decom- 
if 


lUne. 


- 2 KI + CI2 = 2 KC 1 + II 

Potassic iodide. Chlorine. Potassic chloride. loil 
For chemical action to take place between twl 
is necessary that they should be in contact, and,ro bodies it- 
generally speaking, that one of them should be it therefore, 
of liquid or gas. _ rH the state- 

In all cases of chemical change energy in ti 
heat is either developed or absorbed, and thejlie form of 
heat developed or absorbed in a given reactionj amount of 
nite as are the weights of the substance enga is as dofi- 
reaction. Thus, in the production of hydrooged in the 
from hydrogen and chlorine 22,000 units 4 hIoric acid 
— — ;f heat* 


A unit of heat is the quantity of heat necessary to rj ^ 


are- 


perature of 1 gramme of ^yater 1°C., and whenever in t -ifse the tem- 

article it i* 
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developed; in the production of hj'drobroniic acid from 
hydrogen and bromine, however, only 8-140 unite of heat 
i'.re developed ; and in the formation of hydriodic acid from 
hydrogen and iodine 6040 unite of heat are absorbed. 

This dilference in behaviour of the three elements, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which in many' respects ex- 
hibit considerable resemblance, may be e.xplaiued in the 
following manner. We may suppose that in the forma- 
tion of gaseous hydrochloric acid from gaseous chlorine 
and hydrogen, according to the equation 


H.-pcio=nci-}-nci, 

a certain amount of energy is expended in separating the 
atoms of hydrogen in the hydrogen molecule, and the 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecule, from each other ; 
but that heat is developed by the combination of the 
liydrogen atoms with the chlorine atoms, and that, as 
more energy is developed by the union of the atoms of 
hydrogen and chlorine than is expended in separating the 
hydrogen atoms from each other and the chlorine atoms 
from one another, the result of the action of the two ele- 
ments upon each other is the development of heat, — the 
amount linally developed in the reaction being the differ- 
ence between that absorbed in decomposing the elementary 
molecules and that developed by the combination of the 
atoms of chlorine and hy'drogen. In the formation of 
gaseous hydrobromic acid from liquid bromine and gaseous 

hydrogen — „ 

= K, + Br., = HBr-ffIBr, 


in addition to the energy expended in decomposing the 
hydrogen and bromine molecules, energy is also expended 
in converting the liquid bromine into the gaseous condi- 
tion, and probably less heat is developed by the combina- 
tion of bromine and hydrogen than by tlie combination of 
chlorine and hydrogen, so that the amount of heat finally 
developed is much less titan is developed in the formation 
of hydrochloric acid. Lastly, in the production of gaseous 
hydriodic acid from hydrogen and solid iodine — 


a^-rL=Hi-fnr, 

so much energy is expended iii the decomposition of the 
hydrogen and ioiline molecules and iii the coiiversioa of the 
iodine into the gaseous condition, that the heat which it 
may be supposed is developed by the combination of the 
hydrogen and iodine atoms is iusuHicieut to balance the 
expenditure, and the final result is tiierefore uegative ; 
hence it is necca-saiy in forming hydriodic acid from its 
elements to apply heat continuously'. 

These coinpouncLs also afford c.xamples of the fact that, 
generally speaking, those compounds are most readily 
formed, and are most .stable, in the formation of which the 
most heat is developed. Thus, chlorine enters into re- 
action with hydrogen, and removes hydrogen from hydro- 
genized bodies, far more readily than bromine ; and hydro- 
chloric acid is a far more stable substance than hydrobromic 
acid, hydriodic acid being greatly inferior even to hydro- 
broniie acid in stability. 

Wlieii two substances which by their action upon each 
other develop much heat enter into reaction, the reaction is 
usually complete without the employment of an e.xcess of 
either; for e.xample, when a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen, in the proportions to form water — 

2H2-f-0. = 20H2, 

is exploded, it is entirely converted into water. This is 

that a certain amount of Imat hi dev-elopeJ in tlic production of 
a certain liOdy, tho production of a fiuantity of it cfiual to its mole- 
cular weiglit in "nnnmes is to bu understood. Tims, in tho above 
ca^e, the production of liydrochloric, hydrobromic, and liydriodic acids 
iireaiis the production reqicctivcly of G(j‘30, 81'75, and 127‘53 gramniei 
of these bodies. 


also the case if two substances are brought together in 
solution, by the action of which upon each othe'r a third 
body is formed which is insoluble in the solvent employed, 
and which also does not tend to react upon any of the suIh 
stances present; for instance, when a solution of a chlt>- 
ride m added to a solution of a silver salt, insoluble silver 
cliloride is precipitated, and almost the whole of the silver 
is removed from solution, even if the amount of the 
chloride employed be not in excess of that theoretically re- 
quired. 

But if there be no tendency to form an insoluble com- 
pound, or one which is not liable to react upon any of the 
other substances present, this is no longer the case. For 
example, when a solution of a per-salt of iron is added to 
a solution of potassium thiocyanate, a deep red coloration 
is produced, owing to the formation of thiocyanate of iron. 
Theoretically the reaction takes place in the case of the per- 
nitrate of iron in the manner represented by the equation 

Fe,(N03)a + CKCNS = Feo(CNS), -(- 6KXO3; 

I erric nitrate. Potassium thiocyanate. Fcrriclhiocyanote. rot2£siu.*n nitrate. 

but ii is found that even when more than sixty times the 
amount of potassium thiocyanate required by this equation 
is added, a portion of the ferric nitrate still remains uncon- 
verted, doubtless owing to the occurrence of the reverse 
change — 

Feo(CXS)5 -h 611X03 = + 6KCNS . 

In this, as in most other cases in which substances act upon 
one another under snch circumstances that the resulting 
compounds are free to react, the extent to which the dif- 
ferent kinds of action which may occur take place is de- 
pendent upon the mass of the substances present in the 
mixture. As another instance of this kind, the decomposi- 
tion of bismuth chloride by water may be cited. If a verj' 
large quantity of water be added, the chloride is entirely 
decomposed in the manner represented by the equation — 

Bid, + OH. = BiOd + 2HC1, 

aisniuth chioriJi BiimuSh oijchloridc. 

the oxychloride being precipitated ; but if smaller quanti- 
ties of water be added the decomposition is incomplete, 
and it is found that the extent to which decomposition 
takes place is proportional to the quantity of water em- 
ployed, the decomposition being incomplete, except in pre- 
•sence of largo quantities of water, because of the occur- 
rence of the reverse action — 

BiOd -f 2Hd = Bids + OS. . 

Chemic.al change which merely involves simple decom- 
position is also iulluenced by the presence of the products 
of decomposition. Thus when calcium carbonate is strongly 
heated in an open vessel, it is entirely decomposed into 
carbon dioxide gas and calcium oxide — 

CaCOs = CO., + CaO. 

Calcium carbviatc. CarboD ilioildc. Calcium oiide. 

When it is heated in a confined space, the decomposition 
only goes on until the liberated gas has attained a certain 
tension, and as long as the temperature does not vary, the 
tension remains the same, and is independent of the pro- 
portion of the compound decomposed, that is to say, oi 
the amount of calcium oxide present ; but the tension 
increases if the temperature is raised, and diminishes if it 
is lowered, owing to the recombination of a portion of the 
carbon dioxide with the calcium oxide; for e.xample, at 
800“ C. the tension is equivalent to a column of mercury 
85 millimetres high, but at 1040’ C. it is equivalent to a 
column of 520 mm. Deville applies the term dissociation 
to changes which occur in this manner ; the term only 
applies to those cases of decomposition in which products 
are obtained which under the conditions of the experi- 
ment are capable of reuniting to form the original sub- 
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stance. When such substances are heated in a confined 
•space, not only does decomposition take place, but a certain 
proportion of the decomposition products recombine, and 
for each degree of temperature a definite relation exists 
between the number of molecules broken up and the 
number of molecules reconstituted ; an equilibrium is thus 
maintained, and the tension remains constant. But as the 
temperature rises, a larger number of molecules are de- 
-composed and a proportionally smaller number reformed 
than at the lower temperature, so that the tension rises 
with the temperature. When, however, a substance like 
calcium carbonate is heated in an open vessel, the carbon 
dioxide escapes as it is formed, and therefore it is impos- 
sible for recomposition to occur, and ultimately the whole 
of the carbonate is decomposed. Apparently whenever solid 
substances undergo dissociation and furnish a solid and a 
gaseous product, the tension of dissociation is always inde- 
pendent of the amount of the solid decomposition product 
present. 

The Elements and their Compounds. 

The elements are usually divided into two great classes, 
the metallic and the non-metallic elements, the following 
being classed as non-metals, and the remainder as metals; — 


Hydrogen. i 

Selenium. j 

Chlonne. j 

Tellurium. j 

Bromine. j 

A’itiogen j 

Iodine ; 

Boron. : 

Fluorine. ! 

C.-irbou ■ 

O.xygen- i 

Silicon. i 

Sulphur. ; 

Phosphorus | 


The metals are mostly bodies of high specific gravity ; they j 
•exhibit, when polished, a peculiar bnlliaucy or metallic i 
lustre, and they are good conductors of heat and electricity; 
whereas the non-metals are mostly bodies of low specific 
gravity, and bad conductors of heat and electricity, and 
do not exhibit metallic lustre. The non-metallic elements 
are also sometimes termed metalloids, but this appellation, 
which signifies metal-like substances, strictly belongs to cer- 
tain elements which do not possess the properties of the true 
metals although they more closely resemble them than the 
non-metals in many respects; thus, selenium and tellurium, 
which are closely allied to sulphur in their chemical proper- 
ties, although bad conductors of heat and electricity, exhibit 
metallic lustre and have relatively high specific gravities. 
But wheip the properties of the elements are carefully 
•contrasted together it is obvious that no strict line of 
demarcation can be drawn dividing them into two classes ; 
and if they are arranged in a series, those which are most 
closely allied in properties being placed next to each 
other, it is evident that there is a more or less regular altera- 
tion in properties from term to term in the series. 

When binary comiiounds, or compounds of two elements, 
are decomposed by an electric current, the two elements make 
their appearance at opposite poles. Those elements which 
are disengaged at the negative pole are termed electro- 
positive, or positive, or basylous elements, whilst those 
disengaged at the positive pole are termed electro-negative, 
or negative, or chlorous elements. But the dift'erence 
between these two classes of elements is one of degree only, 
and they gradually merge into each other; moreover the 
electric relations of elements are not absolute, but vary 
according to the state of combination in which they exist, 
so that it is just as impossible to divide the elements into 
two classes according to this property "as it is to separate 
them into two distinct classes of metals and non-metals. 
The follov/ing, however, are negative towards the remain- 
ing elements which are more or less positive : — 

Fluorine. Oxygen. 

Chlorine. Sulphur. ‘ 

• llromine. Selenium. 

Iodine, Tellurium. 


Elements which readily enter into reaction with each 
other, and which develop a large amount of heat on com- 
bination, are said to have a powerful affinity for each other 
The tendency of positive elements to unite with positive 
elements, or of negative elements to unite with ne'mtive 
elements, is much less than that of . positive elements to 
unite with negative elements, and the greater the differ- 
ence in properties between two elements the more power- 
ful is their affinity for each other. Thus, the affinity of 
hydrogen and oxygen for each other is extremely powerful, 
much heat being developed by the combination of these 
two elements ; when binary compounds of o.xygen are 
decomposed by the electric current, the oxygen invariably 
appears at the positive • pole, being negative to all other 
elements, but the hydrogen of hydrogen compounds is 
always disengaged at the negative pole. Hydrogen and 
oxygen are, therefore, of very opposite natures, and this is 
well illustrated by the circumstance that oxygen combines, 
with very few exceptions, with all the remaining elements, 
whilst compounds of only a very limited number with 
hydrogen have been obtained. 

Hal ides . — The only elements which are known 'to form 
binary compounds with hydrogen are fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
carbon, silicon, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
and copper. Palladium has the property, of absorbing a 
large volume of hydrogen gas, and it is supposed forms a 
definite compound with it ; sodium and potassium, when 
heated to 350° to 400° C'., also absorb hydrogen and appear 
to form definite compounds. With the exception of car- 
bon, which furnishes an enormoas number of compounds 
with hydrogen, the above-named elements unite with 
hydrogen only in one proportion, or at most in tv.-o or 
three different proportions. Excepting oxygen, fluorine, 
chlorine, and bromine, they do not readily enter into reac- 
tion with hydrogen, so that in most cases, in order to 
obtain their compounds with hydrogen, it is necessary to 
resort to indirect methods of preparation. The compounds 
of the elements with hydrogen may all be included under 
the general title of hydrides, but usually they possess spe- 
cific names; thus, the hydride of oxygen is known as 
water, and the hydride of nitrogen as ammonia. )SomB 
of the hydrides of carbon are gases, but the m;ijority are 
either liquids or solids; the two knowm hydrides of oxygen, 
water and the so-called peroxide of hydrogen, are liquids ; 
a gaseous and a liquid hydride of sulphur are known ; 
three hydrides of phosphorus are said to exist, one of 
which is liquid, one solid, and one gaseous ; hydride of 
copper is a solid ; and the hydrides of the remaining ele- 
ments are gases. Excepting the hydride of copper, all 
are colourless substances. The following is a list of the 
known hydrides, including, however, only the fir.st or 
simplest hydride of carbon ; — 


• Xame. Fomiula. 

Hydrogen hydride, or hydrogen gas. 

„ fluoride, or hydroJluoric acid BF >, 

„ cliloride, or hydrochloric acid HCl <> 

„ bromide, o . : >> 

,, iodide, or! „ .» 

,, oxide, or water H.,0 hquiil. 

,, dio.xide H.fX n 


„ sulphide, or sulphuretted hydrogen.... 

,, . persulphide 

Selenium hydride 

Tellurium hydride 

^Nitrogen hydride, or ammonia 

Phosphorus hydride, or phosphine 

17 7> 


Arsenic hydride, or arsine 

Antimony hydride, or stibine 

Carbon hydride, methane, or marsh-gas 

.Silicon hydride 

Copper hydride 


H.,S Kss. 
KSs (!) li'iuiu- 
ILSe gas 
ILTe . „ 

HjP ■ „ , 

n,P. Hquiii 

H.,P; (!) -wlW- 

KjAr gas- 

HlSb 

II^C 

H,Si 

ILCu, (1) solid. 
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Oxidis, — The element oxygen is known to form com- 
pounds with all the elements excepting fluorine, but the 
affinity of the various elements for oxygen, and con- 
sequently the stability of the compounds resulting from 
their union with oxygen, varies within very wide limits ; 
the oxides of many elements which have but a weak 
affinity for oxygen can only be obtained by indirect 
means. • 

Although many of the elements unite with o.xygen in 
several proportions, none are known to furnish more than 
five distinct oxides, and these belong to a certain limited 
number of forms, since they contain one, two, three, four, 
• or five atoms of oxj'gen in the molecule. But as the same 
number of atoms of oxygen may unite with a given element 
in more than one proportion, each of these five classes in- 
cludes sub-classes. The composition of the oxides may be 
best illustrated and their behaviour explained by regarding 
them as formed on the type of the two oxides of hydrogen, 
hydrogen monoxide or water, OHo, and hydrogen dioxide, 
O2H0. 

Tlie monoxides are formed on the t3rpe of a single mole- 
cule of water, that is to say, they may be regarded as 
derived from a single molecule of w'ater by the displace- 
ment of the tw’o atoms of hydrogen by the equivalent 
amount of other elements. If two atoms of a monad 
element, or single atom of a dyad element, or of a polyad 
element which functions as a dyad, displace the two 
atoms of hydrogen, normal monoxides result, examples of 
which are potassium monoxide, K'20, and copper oxide, 
CA'O- But monoxides are known in which rivo atoms of 
a dyad or it may be polyad element displace the two atoms 
of hydrogen in water j it is supposed that in this case the 
two atoms of polyad metal are united together and there- 
fore function as a dyad compound radicle. Monoxides of 
this kind are usually termed suboxides ; the suboxide of 
copper, (Cu.2)"0, and the suboxide of palladium, (Pda/'O, 
may be cited as examples. The supposed constitution of 
the three classes of monoxides is represented by the follow- 
ing graphic forinuhe ; — 

0 

/\ 

K— 0 — K Cu =0 Cu— Cu . 

i'olaiiiuni oxiJe. Copper oxide. Copper suboxido. 

Two classes of dioxides may be distinguished : — the one 
formed from two molecules of water by the displacement 
of the four atoms of hydrogen by a single tetrad atom, 
such as carbon dioxide, C^’Oo, and tin dioxide, Su^Oo ; the 
other formed from a single molecule of hydrogen dioxide 
by the displacement of' the two atoms of hydrogen either 
by tivo monad atoms, or by a single dyad atom, such as 
potassium dioxide, K. oOo, barium dioxide, Ba"©,, and 
manganese dioxide, Mn" 0 .,. These two kinds of dioxide 
differ enormously in chemical properties; them supposed 
constitution is represented by the folloiving graphic 
formulm: — 

K— 0 0 

I Ba<;i 

0 =c =0 K— O 

Carbon dioxide. Pot-usiuin dioxide. Barium dioxide. 

The dioxides derived from hydrogen dioxide are usually 
termed peroxides. 

The trioxides are divisible into three classes, but all 
may be regarded as derived from three molecules of water. 
In the one class the six atoms of hydrogen are displaced 
by a single hexad atom, as in sulphur trioxide, S"©,, and 
tungsten trioxide, W"03; in the second class the six 
atoms of hydrogen are displaced by two polyad (tetrad 1) 
elements, which together function as a hexad compound 
radicle,, as in ferric oxide, (re2)''03, and chromic oxide. 
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(po) 'O3. A third class may be regarded as formed bv 
the displacement of the six atoms of hydrogen by two triad 
atoms, and includes boron trioxide, B"'„03, and bismuth 
trioxide, Bi"'„03. There are considerable diti'erences in 
properties between these three classes of trioxides ; their 
graphic forinuhe are as follows ; — ’ 


0 .Fe=0 

il o< I 

0 =y =0 Fe =0 

Sulphur trioxlili;. Fenlcoxidu. 


Bi =0 

o< 

Bi=0 

lihaiuih itjoslilc. 


As examples of lelroxides, osmium tetro.xide, OsOj, anti- 
mony tetro.xide, SboO.;, the so-called magnetic o.xide of iron, 
Fi^O^, and lead tetro.xide, PbaO.;, may be quoted. These 
oxides undoubtedly belong to diiterent classes, but too little 
is known of them for their relations to each other to be 
defined. 

Lastly, the few pentoxides which are known may, with 
scarcely an exception, be regarded as derived from five 
molecules of water, the ten atoms of hydrogen being dis- 
placed. by two pentad atoms. This is illustrated by the 
following graphic formulce of phosphorus and arsenic peiit- 
oxides : — 


O 0 

It !l 

P- 0 --P 

II II 

0 0 

Phospliorus pentoxide. 


0 0 

II 'I 

As — 0 — As 

il II 

0 0 

Arsenic pcntoxldc. 


Several of the oxides of chlorine and of nitrogen, and 
one of the oxides of snljihur, are gases ; the oxide.s of 
hydrogen, and the oxides of chlorine and of nitrogen which 
are not gaseous, arc liquid ; and the remaining oxides hre 
solid bodies. 

Acids — liases — Salts. — ilany oxides have an extremely 
powerful affinity for water, and readily combine with it ; 
but the compounds formed in this manner by different 
oxides differ remarkably in properties. For example, 
when sulphur trioxide, SO3, is added to water, a solution 
is obtained which has the property of changing the colour 
of blue vegetable colouring matters, such as litmus, to red, 
and possesses a sharp sour taste ; but when the oxide of 
a highly positive metal, such as barium oxide, is added to 
water, a solution capable of restoring the blue colour to 
reddened litmus is obtained. In both cases the water 
combines with the oxide, the sulphur trioxide being con- 
verted into sulphuric acid : — 

SO3-POH2-SO.1H2, 

and the barium oxide into hariuni hydroxide : — 

BaO -f OHo = BaOoHj. 

Sulphuric acid and barium hydroxide arc representatives 
of tw’o most important classes of compounds, the acids and 
hoses ; the oxides which furnish acids when combined with 
water are conveniently termed acid oxides, whilst those 
which furnish bases piay be termed basic oxides. 

The acid oxides, however, unite with the basic oxides to 
form a third class of compounds called salts, which are 
usually neutral bodies, that is to say, they have no action 
either on red or on blue litmus ; thus, sulphur trioxide and. 
barium oxide unite to form the salt barium sulphate: — 
S03-f-Ba0 = .S0^Ba. 

The term acid is applied by some chemists to what are 
here called acid oxides, and what we have called bi^ic 
oxides are frequently spoken of as bases, the acids being, 
regarded as salts of hydrogen ; this view of the constitu- 
tion of acids is adopted because they arc formed by the 
imion of oxides 'of negative elements with the oxide of the 
positive element hydrogen, just as what are ordinarily 
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termed salts are formed by the union of oxides of negative 
with oxides of positive elements. In this article, how- 
ever, the term acid is restricted to compounds containing 
hydrogen. 

The acids formed from the oxides of the various elements 
in the manner above explained all enter into reakiou with 
bases, and with especial readiness with those derived from 
the highly positive elements, in such a manner that salts 
nre produced, the hydrogen of the acid being displaced by 
the metal of the base, and water formed ; for example, 

HoSO, + Ba'-OoH, = BaSO, + 20E.. 

Sulphuric acid. Uaiium hyUroxidc. Barium sulphate. 

We may therefore define an acid to be a compound con- 
taining one or more atoms of hydrogen which may be 
displaced by a metal by the action of a base ; but, as will 
be evident later on, although applicable to all acids, this 
definition is of rather too wide a character. 

The hydi’ides of fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
also readily enter into reaction with bases, exchanging 
their hydrogen for other elements; and as they also 
possess an acid taste and redden blue litmus, they are 
univei’sally regarded as acids. The fact that these com- 
pounds are powerful acids is of considerable importance, 
as showing that it is the association of hydrogen with a 
negative radicle which renders it subject to displacement 
by positive elements — that is to say, a compound in which 
hydrogen is associated with a negative radicle will have 
the properties of an acid, and the more negative the radicle 
the more readily can the hydrogen be displaced. The com- 
position of all known acids is entirely in accordance with 
this view ; thus, in nitric acid a single atom of hydrogen 
is associated with the negative compound radicle NO^ , in 
sulphuric acid two atoms of hydrogen are combined with 
the negative compound radicle SO.j, and in phosphoric 
acid three atoms of hydrogen are associated with the nega- 
tive compound radicle PO^ . 

The oxides of the most negative and most positive 
elements most readily combine with water to form acids or 
bases, whilst the oxides of the feebly negative or feebly 
positive elements either do not unite with water or form 
extremely unstable combinations. Similarly, the oxides of 
the most negative and most positive elements unite to- 
gether to form stable salts, much heat being developed 
by their combination, whereas the oxides of feebly nega- 
tive and feebly positive elements either do not unite or 
form very unstable salts. The several o.xides of an element 
often difler remarkably in properties, however, one oxide 
exhibiting acid characters, whilst another has basic pro- 
perties. 

The oxides of most of the so-called metallic elements 
are acted upon by acids, such as sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids, a salt of the metal being formed in al! 
cases in which corresponding salts exist, and the hydro 
gen of the acid being eliminated in combination with the 
oxygen of the o.xide as water ; for example : — 

liInO + HoSO., = MnSOj -1- OH^ . 

Mang.incse oxWo. Suli)li7irlc acid. Manganese sulphate. Water. 

If corresponding salts do not exist, however, and action 
take place, then other products are obtained. Thus, no 
stable sulphate corresponding with manganese dioxide 
exists, and when this body is decomposed with sulphuric 
acid oxygen is evolved : — 

SMnOo + = flMnSO^ + flOHo + 0 ... 

M.u:j;anc5e Sulplmric Manpancso Wafer Osvrcn 

dioxide. add. .salidiate. 

Actions of this kind invariably occur with the oxides 
which may be regarded as formed on the tj^ie of hydrogen 
■dioxide. 

Sulfl/ddes . — Sulphur enters into union with most of the 


elements forming compounds analogous to the o.xides in 
composition and general properties ; in fact, we may dis. 
tinguish acid and basic sulphides, corresponding to the acid 
and basic oxides, and salts formed by the uuum of thc.<e 
two classes of sulphides. With very few exceptions the 
sulphides are solid bodies. Selenium aud tellurium which 
are closely allied to sulphur, also form compound’s with 
many elements more or less closely resembling the sul- 
phides, but they are of little importance. 

Chlorides — Bromides — Iodides — Fluorides . — With verv 
few exceptions compounds of all the elements with chluriuo 
have been obtained, and, especially from a theoretical point 
of view', the chlorides are a class of bodies of the highest 
importance. The afiinity of bromine and iodiue for other 
elements being much lower than that of chlorine, aud 
their compounds much less stable than the correspoiidiu" 
chlorides, comparatively few bromides and iodides are 
known. Fluorides of many of the elements have also been 
obtained. 

Chlorine unites with many of the elements in two or 
more proportions, but at most sLx atoms of chlorine unite 
with a single atom of another element. The majority of 
the chlorides are either liquids or solid bodies which may 
be more or less readily volatilized. 

Nitrides — Phosphides. — Nitrogen has hut a slight 
affinity for other elements ; its most important compounds 
are ammonia, NHj, cyanogen, CoNo, and the oxides of 
nitrogen. The only elements which combine with it readily 
are tantalum, titanium, tungsten, and vanadium, aud 
luost of its compounds can be prepared only by indirect 
methods. 

Phosphorus readily combines wuth chlorine, hromino, 
iodine, oxygen, and sulphur, and w'ith most of the metals ; 
its compounds with the non-metallic elements are of con- 
siderable importance to the chemist; but its compounds 
W'ith the metals have been little studied. 

Scarcely any of the remaining elements form compounds 
of importance with elements other than those which have 
already been considered. 


We now proceed to the description of the elements and 
their more important compounds, commencing with hydro- 
gen', and then passing to the so-called non-metallic elements, 
which w’in be considered in the following order : — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, nitrogen, phosphorus, boron, carbon, 
and silicon ; after which the remaining elements will be 
briefly described as much as possible in the order of their 
relationship to each other. Hydrogen is placed at the 
head of the list, because it is tbe, unit or standard of com- 
parison both for the atomic weights aud valencies of the 
remaining elements, and it is now usual also to refer the 
densities in the state of gas of aU compounds-to hydrogen. 
On account of the number and variety of their compound.s 
with other elements the non-metallic elements are by far 
the most important, aud therefore are naturally considered 
before the metals. 


Hydeogen. 

Symbol, H ; Atomic wt, 1 ; Sloleculur wt , 2 ; Valency, ' • 

This element was discovered by Cavendish in 17G6, and 
was called by him injlaviviable air; the name of Hydrogen is 
derived from vSojp, water, and ytwaoi, to generate, on account 
of its forming water when burnt. It occurs in the free 
state in tbe gases of volcanoes, and by the aid of the 
spectroscope has been detected in the sun, stars, and 
nebulifi ; it chiefly exists in combination with oxygen a.s 
water, and is an important constituent of all vegetable ana 
animal substances. 

Hydrogen is obtained by the decomposition of water in 
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various ways. Thus, wlieu two platinum ijlates, con- 
nected with the poles of a voltaic battery, are }>lunged 
into water acidulated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
hydrogen is evolved from the plate in connection with the 
negative pole, oxygen being disengaged from the positive 
.pole. Water is also resolved into its elements when its 
vapour is heated by passing through an intensely ignited 
.platinum tube, or by discharging electric sparks in an 
atmosphere of steam ; but under these circumstances, owing 
to the recombination of much of the hydrogen and oxygen, 
only a small cpiautity of the mixed gases is obtained. 

Hydrogen may also be obtained from water by the action 
of the highly ])ositive metals, ctesium, rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium, at ordinary temperatures ; in each 
case a solution of the metallic hydroxide is obtained, and 
hydrogen evolved, thus: — 

2Na -h SOH, = H, + 2NaOH. 

Sotlluiu ^Yatcr.** Hydrogen. Sodium liydroxldc. 

Barium, strontium, and calcium also decompose water in 
the cold, and hydrogen is evolved when magnesium is 
neated with water at temperatures below the boiling point 
of the latter. Many other metals, such as iron, manganese, 
zinc, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin, and antimony evolve 
hydrogen from water when its vapour is passed over the 
metal heated to redness, the oxide of the metal being 
formed, thus ; — 

3Fe -f 40H„ = 4H„ -h Fe^O,^. 

Iron. Water.' IlydroKen. 

Aluminium also decomposes water at a red heat, but owing 
to the formation of an impermeable coating of aluminium 
oxide on the surface of the metal the action soon stops. 
Metals like coiiper, mercury, silver, gold, and platinum 
are without action even at a bright red heat. Many 
metals, however, which do not decompose water uulc.ss 
heated with it, if placed in contact with a more negative 
element cau.se the evolution of hydrogen at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures ; for example, if a plate of zinc, 
coated with spongy copper by immersion in a solution of 
copper sulphate, be placed in water, hydrogen is gradually 
evolved, the reaction which occurs being as follows : — 

Zn -p 2 QH 2 = Ho + Zn(OH)o 

Zinc. Water.^ fllydrogcn. Zinc iodroxklc. 

Hydrogen is usually prepared by the action of zinc or 
iron on a solution of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The 
change which occurs is represented in the following equa- 
tions ; — 

Zn p 2HCI = Ho -p ZnClo 

Zinc Ilydroclilorlc acid. Hydrogen. Zinc ciilorido 

Zn -p HHO,, = Ho -P ZnSO,. 

Zinc. Sulphuric acid. Hydrogen, Zinc iulplmtc. 

All inetaLs which readily decompose water when heated 
readily furnish hydrogen on treatment with hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acid, and many other metals enter more or 
less readily (although none so readily) into reaction with 
these acids ; also many other acids may be used in jilace 
of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but uoiio act more readily. 
Ill all cases the action consists ip the displacement of the 
hydrogen of the acid by the metal employed, and if the 
acid is not one which can enter into reaction with the dis- 
placed hydrogen, the latter is evolved as gas. If pure 
hydrogen is required, it is necessary to employ pure zinc 
or iron ; the impurities in the ordinary metal communicate 
an extremely disagreeable odour to the gas. 

' On the large scale nearly pure hydrogen may be pre- 
pared by passing steam over charcoal or coke heated to dull 
redness. If the temperature be kept sufficiently low, 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide are the sole products ; — 

G-p2Hj0-2H5-pC02 
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and the latter may be removed by causing the gas to 
traverse a vessel filled with slaked lime ; but if the tem- 
perature be allowed to rise too high carbon monoxide is 
also produced, and cannot be removed from the mixture. 

Pure hydrogen is a colourles.s, transparent, odourless 
and tasteless gas. It has never been liquefied, and is very 
slightly soluble in water, 100 volumes of water dissolving 
1‘93 volumes of the gas at all temperatures between 0° 
and 24° C. It is the lightest of all known bodies, its 
specific gravity being ‘0003, that of air being unity; one 
litre of hydrogen at 0° C, and under the pressure of 7 60 
mm. of mercury, weighs '0896 gramme, and it is impor- 
tant to remember this number, since the weight of a litre 
of any other gas may be at once found by multiplying 
•0896 by half the molecular weight of the gas, the specific 
gravity of a gas referred to hydrogen being always half its 
molecular weight (p. 471). 

Pure hydrogen is not poisonous, though it cannot sup- 
port life; and if mixed with a certain proportion of oxygen, 
it may be breathed for some time without inconvenience. 
It is extremely inflammable, and burns in the air with a 
colourless nou-luminous flame forming water ; a burning 
taper is extinguished when plunged into hydrogen, and all 
bodies which burn in the air are incapable of burning in 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen docs not spontaneously enter into reaction 
with any of the elenients, although it has a powerful 
affinity for several of them. Thus, when hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed nothing occurs, but if a burning 
taper or a heated wire is applied, a violent explosion 
ensues, water being produced. Similarly, chlorine and 
hydrogen are without action upon each other in the dark, 
but if the mixture is exposed to a bright light or is heated 
by the passage of an electric spark, the gases at once com- 
bine with explosive violence, forming hydrochloric acid. 
It has already been pointed out that we must suppose that 
the molecules which constitute free hydrogen, chlorine, aud 
oxygen gases are diatomic, and that hydrogen and chlo- 
rine, for example, do not directly combine to form hydro- 
chloric acid, but that an action occurs such as is represented 
by the equation — 

H„-t-Cl„ = HCl + HCl, 

and that, therefore, the combination of the atoms of chlo- 
rine and hydrogen is preceded by the separation of the two 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecules, and of the two 
atoms of hydrogen in the hydrogen molecules, from each 
other, which necessarily involves an expenditure of energy. 
The application of heat, v/e may assume, serves to effect 
this decomposition of some of the molecules of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and chlorine into their constituent atoms, and 
since much heat is evolved by the subsequent combination 
of the atoms of hydrogen and chlorine, or of hydrogen and 
oxygen, it is only necessary to apply heat to start the re- 
action, because the remaining molecules are decomposed by 
the heat developed in the formation of the first portions of 
water or hydrochloric acid. 

Compounds of hydrogen with bromine, iodine, sulphur, 
and nitrogen may also be obtained directly from these 
elements and hydrogen, although only with difficulty and 
in small quantity. 

Oxygen. 

Symbol, 0 j Atomic wt., 15'96 ; Jlolecular wt, 31’32 ; Valency, . 

Oxygen was first isolated by Priestley in 1 / / 4 ; its nainQ 
is derived from o^ust sour, aud yti/vaio, to generate, in allu- 
sion to the circumstance that many of the bodies formed 
by combining it with other elements dissolve in water, pro- 
ducing sour or acid solutions. It was long believed, in 
fact, that oxygen was a constituent of all acids. 
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Oxygen is the most abundant and the most important 
of all . the elements. About one-fifth of the atmosphere 
consists of free oxygen ; it is the chief constituent by 
weight of water ; it is an important constituent of all animal 
and vegetable substances, and is contained in greater or 
less proportion in most mineral substances. 

.Oxygen may be obtained from water in the manner al- 
ready mentioned under hydrogen, by decomposing it by an 
electric current, and also by transmitting chlorine gas and 
steam through a porcelain tube heated to bright red- 
ness — 

SClo + 2OH2 = 0,, + 4HC1 ; 

Chloiine. Water. Oxygen. irydroclUovie acid. 

the oxygen is freed from hydrochloric acid and any ex- 
cess of chlorine by passing it through a solution of sodium 
hydroxide. 

The most interesting method of obtaining oxygen, al- 
though it is not a usual method of preparing it, is that by 
which it was first isolated by Priestley. When mercury is 
heated in contact with air to a temperature just below its 
boiling point, it gradually becomes covered with a red 
scale of mercuric oxide, HgO, and when this red scale is 
exposed to a considerably higher temperature it is broken 
up into oxygen and metallic mercury. 

The oxides of gold, platinum, and other metals which 
have but a slight affinity for oxygen, are very, readily 
decomposed when heated, oxygen being evolved and the 
metal remaining. Many other metallic oxides, and espe- 
cially those which may bo regarded as formed on the type 
of hydrogen dioxide, which readily breaks up into water 
and oxygen, when more or less strongly heated, are re- 
solved into oxygen and a lower oxide : — lead dioxide, PbOg, 
barium dioxide, EaOo , and manganese dioxide, MnOo, for 
example. In the case of manganese dioxide, SMnOo give 
MujO^, the decomposition taking place at a red heat. 
Barium dioxide when strongly heated gives uo one-half of 
its oxygen to produce barium monoxide, 2Ba0.j= O.j-f 2BaO; 
and by passing moist air over less heated barium mon- 
oxide it may be reconverted into the dioxide, which may 
be decomposed by a stronger heat, By repetitions of these 
processes it is possible to procure large quantities of oxy- 
gen with the aid of a small quantity of barium dioxide, 
and it has been proposed to employ this method for the 
preparation of oxygen on the large scale, but in practice 
there have been found difficulties attending its use. 

Ordinarily when pure oxygen is required it is prepared 
by heating potassium chlorate, which ultimately furnishes 
potassium chloride and oxygen: 2KCIO3 = SOo-f- 2KC1. 
This decomposition requires a high temperature, and can 
only be effected in vessels of hard glass, but when the 
chlorate is mixed with about one-eighth of its weight 
of a metallic oxide, such as copper oxide, ferric oxide, ox- 
manganese dioxide, the oxygen is given off at a consider- 
ably lower temperature, and with great rapidity ; in this 
case, however, it is impure, being always contaminated 
with small quantities of chlorine. 

When potassium chlorate is heated alone the salt fuses, 
but after a considerable evolution of o.xygen has taken 
place the fused mass becomes pasty, and on examination it 
is found to consist of a mixture of potassium chloride and 
potassium perchlorate, KC10.J, so that the first stage in the 
decomposition may be represented by the equation — 

2KCIO3 =03-1- KC10.V + KOI j 

Potassium chlorate. Oxygen. Potassium perchlorate. Potassium chloride. 

the potassium perchlorate is resolved on further heating into 
oxygen and potassium chloride. When a metallic oxide 
is mixed with the chloride, however, and heat applied, 
the latter does not fuse, and the formation of potassium 
perchlorate cannot be detected at any stage of the decom- 


position. I It is difficult to explain the manner in whic;}i 
the metallic oxide acts in promoting the decomno 
sition, of the chlorate, since it is found to be un 
changed at the conclusion of the reaction; but' it is a 
well-known fact that many bodies which, under ordinary 
circumstances, do not yield oxygen, readily part with this 
element when another substance having a tendency to 
combine or enter into reaction with oxygen is introduced 
into the sphere of action. , Thus, when potassium dicliro- 
mate is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, oxy<ren is. 
evolved, the yellow solution becoming green owing to the! 
formation of chromium sulphate — 

SKsOr.Oy -t- lOHoSO., = 

Potassium dlelu-omate. Sulphuric aciu. 


30. -p 2Cr.,(SO.j)3 -f 4KIISO3 -f 80H.. 

Oxygen. Chromium sulphate. Water. 

But if the dichromate is dissolved in a considerable quan- 
tity of water no change of this kind takes place even after- 
prolonged heating ; when, however, a body like sulphur- 
ous acid, H3SO3, which has a tendency to unite with oxy- 
gen to form sulphuric acid, is added to the solution, it at. 
once becomes green, — the dichromate being decomposed as. 
represented in the above equation, and the oxygen beingfixed 
by the sulphurous acid. Hence it is not improbable that 
the metallic oxide acts in virtue of a tendency to forni 
a higher oxide, which higher oxide is no sooner produced, 
however, than it is broken up into oxygen and the lower- 
oxide. The lower oxide may again undergo conversion 
into the higher oxide and the latter be bi'oken up into- 
oxygen and lower oxide, so that a relatively small 
quantity of the metallic oxide may suffice to promote the- 
decomposition of a relatively large quantity of chlorate. 

When a small quantity of cobalt sesquioxide, or a few 
drops of a solution of a cobalt salt, is added to a clear con- 
centrated aqueous solution of bleaching powder, which iS' 
then gently heated, o.xygen is evolved with great regularity, 
and the bleaching powder is completely resolved into oxy- 
gen and calcium chloride — 


2CaCl,,0 = O, -f 2CaCl„. 

Blciiclilng powder, ©.xygen. Calcium chloride. 

The bleaching powder solution is not decomposed in this- 
manner when heated alone, -and there is no doubt that the- 
cobalt oxide induces the decomposition by acting as a carrier- 
of oxygen ; that is to say, it first takes oxygen away and 
passes to a higher state of oxidation, and then gives it 
up again, the higher oxide being an extremely unstable- 
body. 

When silver oxide is added to a solution of hydrogen, 
dioxide in water, metallic silver, water, and oxygen are pro- 
duced — 


AgoO -P H.,0.3 

Sliver HycJroguii 

oxiUo dioxide. 


0._; -p 2Ag -P . OHo. 

Oxygen. Silver. ^Vatcr. 


This reaction is especially interesting, as it affords experi- 
mental evidence in favour of the assumption that the mole- 
cule of oxygen consists of two atoms ; moreover, a very 
considerable quantity of heat is developed in the reaction, 
and since there is every reason for believing that the- 
separation of an atom of oxygen from silver oxide, and of 
an atom of oxygen from hydrogen dioxide, are both opera- 
tions which involve an expenditure of' energy, there can- 
be little doubt that the heat developed is due to the com- 
bination of the atoms of oxygen to form molecules. In 
other words, this reaction affords evidence that oxygen 
atoms have a powerful affinitj’- for each other. _ ^ 

The green leaves of plants with the aid of sunUght are- 
enabled to decompose water and carbon dioxide, 3 ,no-> 
evolve oxygen from them. 
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No method has yet been devised of directly separatin'; 
pure oxygen- from air, but Graham has shown that it is 
possible to obtain an “air” containing about -tl'G per 
cent, by volume of oxygen instead of about 20'8 per cent., 
which is the amount present in ordinary air, by dialyzing 
air through india-rubber. For this purpose a bag com- 
posed of the thinnest' india-rubber supported on cloth is 
connected with a Sprengel air-pump j if the pump is kept 
in action, after the air is exhausted from the bag, it is 
found that it continues slowly to deliver “air” which, 
however, is richer in oxygen than ordinary air in about 
the proportions above-mentioned. The gases do not pass 
through actual pores, but apparently they are dissolved by 
the rubber, which is thus vjetted throwjh by the liquefied 
gases, and evaporate into the vacuum on the other side of 
the membrane, the increased amount of o.xygen being 
doubtless due to the greater solubility of oxygen in 
rubber. 

Many other methods of obtaining oxygen are known, 
but the above given are sufficient to illustrate the nature 
of the changes by which it is produced. 

Oxygen is a colourless, odourless, and tasteless gas, which 
has hitherto resisted all attempts to liquefy it ; it Ls only 
slightly soluble in water, 100 volumes of which at ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperatures dissolve about three volumes 
of oxygen. All bodies which burn in the air burn with 
greatly increased brilliancy and rapidity in oxygen ; thms, 
a glowing splinter of wood bursts into flame when plunged 
into oxygen, and burns with great brilliancy; and even 
iron, if heated to redness before it is introduced into the 
gas, readily burns in it. In all cases in which bodies burn 
in oxygen the substances burnt combine vath the oxygen 
to form new 3ubstauce.s, and the heat and light developed 
are a consequence of their union. The weight of the pro- 
ducts corresponds e.xactly with the weight of the body 
burned plus the weight of the o.xygen consumed. The 
combination of tw'o or more bodies vrhen thus accom- 
panied by the development of heat and liylit is termed 
combustion, the body burnt being the combustible, and the 
body in v/hich the burning takes place the supporter of 
combustion. Thus, hydrogen is a combustible since it 
burns in oxygen, but oxygen is a supporter of combus- 
tion. These terms are merely relative, however, since 
oxygen may just as readily be burnt in hydrogen us 
hydrogen in oxygen ; and, similarly, air may be burnt in 
coal gas. 

The combination of o.xygen with other elements is 
termed oxidation. In all cases of oxidation heat is 
developed, but it depends entirely upon the rajudity with 
which the oxidation is effected whether light is also pro- 
duced, that is to say, whether w’hat is ordinarily termed 
combustion takes place. Thus, when iron is burnt in oxygen, 
the combination of the two elements is effected with great 
rapidity, and a large amount of heat is developed \vithin a 
very .short space of time, and hence the product of com- 
bustion is intensely heated and becomes incandescent; 
when, however, iron slowly oxidizes or rusts, no light is 
produced, although actually more heat is develojied than 
when the same weight of iron is burnt in oxygen, the 
oxide FcgO^ being formed in the latter and the oxide 
Fe/Jj in the former case. 

The various elements enter into reaction with o.xygen 
with very various degrees of readiness, but as in the case of 
hydrogen and oxygen it is mostly necessary at least to 
start the reaction by the application of heat ; and if the com- 
bination of the two elements can give rise to the develop- 
ment of only a moderate amount of heat, it is usually 
necessary to continue the application of heat until the 
oxidation is complete. Phosphorus slowly absorbs oxygen, 
but the remaining non-metallic elements are not affected 
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by it at ordinary temperatures. The highly positive metals 
readily absorb it ; the majority of the metals, however, when 
in the mas-sive state are unacted upon in dry oxygen, but 
undergo o.xidation more or less readily in moist oxygen or 
air. The coating of o.xide first formed frequently protects 
the metal from more than a superficial o.xidation. Some 
of the meiaLs when in a state of very fine division, for 
instance, lead as obtained by the ignition of its tartrate, 
undergo^ oxidation so readily, however, that spontaneous 
combustion results from their mere exposure to air or 
oxygen. The spontaneous combustion of substances such 
as woollen refuse, greasy tow, and hay is a precisely similar 
phenomenon, — the heat developed by their slow oxidation 
being to a great e.xteut retained, as they are bad conductors 
of heat, until finally it becomes sufficient to inflame them. 
Most animal and vegetable substances when exposed to 
the air decay, and it is generally supposed that they simply 
undergo slovr oxidation. Pasteur has shown, however, 
that the o.xidizing pow'er of atmospheric o.xygen is much 
e.xaggerated, and that the decay of animal and vegetable 
substances exposed to air is not simply the result of the 
action of the atmospheric oxygen, but of the action of oxygon 
assisted by microscopic organisms, the decay taking place 
at an extremely slow and almost imperceptible rate when 
these organisms are entirely excluded, 

Vfben the colourless gas nitric o.xide Ls mixed with 
oxygen, red fumes of higher oxides of nitrogen are formed, 
and by this reaction oxygen may with facility be detected 
and distingui.shed from other gases. A solution of pot.is- 
sium hydroxide and pyrogallol, or pyrogallic acid, or an am- 
moniacal solution of cuprous chloride, absorbs oxygen with 
avidity and may be employed to remove it from a mixturo 
of gases 

Ozone. 

Symbol, Ojj Molecular wt, -17 ’83. 

AVheu exposed to the action of electricity, and e.specially 
under the influence of what is termed the silent discharge, 
oxygen undergoes a contraction of volume and acquires 
remarkably different properties, its chemical activity being 
greatly enhanced. It has been .shown that the change 
consists in the conversion of the oxygen into an allotropic 
modification which has received the name of ozone (oAj) 
in allusion to its peculiar odour ; and from Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s experiments (li. >Soc. Trans., 1872, p. ISo) there 
can be no doubt that ozone differa from ordinary oxygen 
merely in that its molecule contains three atoms ; this 
difference is expressed in the following grajihic formula; : — 


Oxyge-u. Ozone. 

Various forms of apparatus are ernploj'ed in ozonizing 
oxygen, but all are constructed on the principle of the 
Siemens’s induction tube. This consists of two wide 
tubes of nearly equal diameter placed one v/ithin the other 
and coated on their exterior surfaces with tinfoil; the coat- 
ings of tinfoil are connected with the terminals of a power- 
ful induction coil, and a current of oxygen is passed 
through the narrow space between the two tubes, and is 
thus submitted to the action of the electric discharge.^ In 
the apparatus employed by Brodie the^ coatings of tmfoil 
are dispensed with, but the inner tube is filled with water 
in which is placed one of the terminal wires of the induc- 
tion coil, and the outer tube is immersed m a vessel of 
water in connection with the other termmal wire o e 

It is essential that the oxygen submitted to the electric 
action be pure and in a very dry condition; md it is espe- 
cially desirable to prevent the elevation of temperature 
^ V, — oi 
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consequent on the electric action, which may be done by 
l)lacing fragments of ice in the interior of the tube and 
also in the water contained in the external cylinder in 
which the induction tube is immersed. 

But it is not possible in this manner to convert more than 
about 15 per cent, of the oxygen into ozone, and Brodie’s 
experiments prove that there is a fixed limit prescribed by 
the conditions of experiment, beyond which the forma- 
tion of ozone cannot pass. The e.xplanation of this appears 
to bo that the formation of ozone belongs to the class of 
actions termed dissociation phenomena ; that is to say, not 
only is oxygen converted into ozone by the electrical action, 
but ozone is also reconverted into oxygen, the amount of 
ozone actually obtained under given conditions of experi- 
ment being dependent upon the extent to which these 
two opposite kinds of change take place. We may there- 
fore expect that the amount of oxygen finally obtained in 
the form of ozone will be greater the less the ozone is 
e.vposed to the electric action ; and that this is actually 
the case is proved by the fact that no advantage is gained 
by submitting the oxygen more than once to the electric 
action or by passing it slowly through the induction tube, 
and also by the behaviour of carbon dioxide. When this gas 
is submitted to the action of the electric discharge, it is 
partially resolved into carbon monoxide and oxygen, and 
the latter is in part transformed into ozone. Brodio has 
shown that it is not difficult, by passing a rapid current of 
carbon dioxide through the induction tube, to convert 
75 per cent, of the oxygen eliminated from the carbon 
■dioxide into ozone, and has oven succeeded in converting as 
much as 85 per cent. 

Pure ozone has never yet been obtained, however. 
Ozone is also formed in small quantity when water is de- 
composed by the electric current, employing plates of 
platinum or gold as electrodes; the amount produced is 
greater the smaller the electrodes. The slow oxidation of 
phosphorus in moist air is said to bo attended with the 
production of small quantities of ozone, and it is probable 
that ozone is formed in other slow oxidations ; it appears 
that in all such cases the formation of ozone is accompanied 
by that of hydrogen dioxide, a fact which is also true of 
electrolytic ozone. 

Traces of ozone are usually present in the atmosphere, 
especially in the open country ; and it no doubt plays an 
important part in the removal of organic impurities from 
the atmosphere. 

Ozone is a colourless gas of peculiar unpleasant odour; 
100 volumes of water at 0° C. only absorb about '5 volume, 
so that it is considerably less soluble than o.xygon. Air 
charged with ozone exerts an irritating action upon the 
respiratory organs. Ozone is chiefly remarkable, however, 
on account of its oxidizing power. Thus, dry mercury, 
which is not in the least affected by ordinary oxygen, un- 
less heated to near its boiling point, is at once oxidized by 
ozone, and dry iodine absorbs ozone .and is oxidized by it. 
It bleaches a solution of indigo, which is oxidized by it. 
It also rapidly corrodes organic substances, such as cork 
and caoutchouc, which therefore cannot be employed in 
experiments with ozone. Paraffin, however, is not attacked 
by it, and an excellent air-tight joint between two glass 
tubes may be made by means of it. A piece of gloss tube, 
into which they exactly fit, is slipped over the two tubes, 
which are placed close together, and a fragment of pure 
paraffin is placed at the external junction of the tubes ; on 
gently heating the paraffin it melts, and the liquid being 
extremely limpid runs into and fills up the narrow space 
between the tubes. 

In the conversion of oxygen into ozone the volume con- 
tracts by one-third, three molecules of o.xygen furnishing 
two molecules of ozone. 


30 ., - 20 




Oxygen. Ozuiiu. 

but when ozone is reconverted into oxygon the volmnn 
increases to the same extent that it diminishes uC 
o-xygen is converted into ozone, since 


2O3 

Ozone. 


= SOj. 
O-xygen. 


The conversion of ozone into o.xygen may be effected by 
heat. Thus, when ozonized o.xygen is passed throu-h \ 
glass tube heated to 110° C. slight decomposition of tli'u 
ozone takes place; at 200° 0. tho decomposition is veiy 
rapid, about 97 per cent, being converted into oxygen . 

and below 300° C. decomposition is complete. ’ 

Similarly, ozone is decomposed to an unlimited extent by 
contact with metallic silver, and by manganese dio.xide 
lead dioxide, and copper oxide, without the suhstauces 
undergoing more than an excessively miuuto increase of 
weight in tho reaction. These decompositions aflbrd in- 
stances of recurrent action, tho active substance being 
alternately oxidized and reduced by tho ozone ; in tho case 
of silver, supposing silver monoxide is formed, although tho 
oxide produced is probably a higher oxide, tho reaction 
may be represented in the following manner : — 

2Ag + 0 .^ = 0 „ -t- AgoO ; 

silver. Ozone. Oxygen. Sliver o.xldc. 


s AgoO + O3 = 2O0 + 2z\g. 

Silver oxide. Ozone. Oxygen, Sliver. 

Many reactions are known which prove that ozone lia.s 
this power of effecting deoxidation, altliough itself a mo.st 
powerful oxidizing agent ; thus, by its action on a solution 
of sodium dioxide, sodium monoxide and o.xygen are ob- 
tained : — 


Na.p., -f 0.) = 20.) -b NajO . 
Sodium illo.x'ldc. Ozone. Oxygeii. Sodluin oxide. 


The decomposition of ozone in this manner by silver, ic,, 
is accompanied by the development of a considurablo 
amount of heat ; thus, according to Berthclot, no loss tliau 
29,C00 units of he.at are evolved in the reaction 


203 = 30 o. 

A corresponding amount of energy must therefore bo 
expended in tho formation of ozone from ordinary o-xygoii. 
But the conversion of ozone into ordinary oxygon is to bo 
regarded as occurring in two stages, — in the first the mole- 
cule is resolved into O^-bO, and in tho second two atoms 
of oxygon from two molecules of ozone unite forming a 
molecule of ordinary oxygen. Tho splitting up of tho 
ozone molecule into Oo -b 0 probably requires an cxpeiuli- 
turo of energy, so that tho energy developed in tlic reaction 
in the form of heat is duo to the combination of the atoms 
of o.xygon to form molecules, but is less than that actually 
developed by their combination by the amount expended 
in the decompo.sition of tho ozone molecules. As already 
pointed out, tho fact that so largo au amount of lieat is 
developed by tho combination of oxygen with o.xygon indi- 
cates that the affinity of tho o.xygen atoms for each oilier 
is very considerable. This being tho case, wo are enabled 
also to understand how it is tliat ozone has such superior 
power as an oxidizing agent as compared with ordinary 
o.xygon, for it is evident that, in reactions into which oxy- 
gen enters, for every 32 grammes employed an amount of 
energy corresponding to at least 29,000 heat units must 
be o.xponded in order to separate tho two atoms forming 
the o.xygon molecules from each other; whereas, mostly, 
when ozone is employed, the amount of energy to bo 
expended is only that required to effect tho dcconiposition 
of tho ozone molecules into Oo -b 0, which is probably very 
small. 

The amount of oxidation efl’ectcd by the same amount of 
ozone varie.s, however, according to the nature of the body 
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oxidized, and Brodie’s experiments show that four classes 
•of oxidations may he effected by ozone : — 

In the first class of- reactions one-third of the molecule is 
■active in effecting oxidation, the remaining two-thirds being 
■obtained as oxygen, so that the volume of oxygen ob- 
tained is the same as the volume of ozone operated upon. 
If the number of atoms of oxygen active in effecting oxida- 
tion are placed within brackets, this class of oxidations is 
■expressed by the equation — 

03 = 02 + (0) I. 

The action of ozone on a solution of sodium dioxide, 
quoted above, and its action on a solution of potassium 
iodide — 


2KI + OHo + O 3 

'’Si;;™ 


= O 2 ■ + I, + 2KHO, 


Oxygen. Iodine. 


Potassium 

hydroxide. 


•on ferrous chloride and sulphate, on an acid solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide, and on sodium arsenite, are special 
•cases of this class of oxidations. 

In the second class of reactions, four atoms of oxygen 
■from tw'o molecules of ozone are active, the remaining two 
.atoms being obtained as oxygen ; or 


203 = 0,-1-4(0) ... II. 

'The oxidation of strongly alkaline solutions of sodium 
hyposulphite, the oxidation of hydriodic acid, and the 
•oxidation of barium pentasulphide are included in this 
class. 

In a third class of reactions, ten atoms of oxygen from 
four molecules of ozone are active in promoting oxidation, 
■a, single molecule of o.xygen being obtained ; or 

403 = 02 + 10(0) .... III. 
The oxidation of sodium sulphydrate and of hydriodic 
■acid at 0° C. are to be referred to this class. 

Lastly, in a fourth class of reactions, the entire molecule 
is active in effecting oxidation ; or 

03 = 3(0) IV. 


Examples of this class are afforded by the oxidation of tin 
■dichloride, oil of turpentine, and neutral and slightly 
alkaline solutions of sodium hyposulphite. 

That ozone can thus enter into reaction in so many 
different ways affords the most conclusive evidence of its 
compound nature, and by these reactions it may be dis- 
tinguished from all known gases, and estimated. 

The reaction ■with potassium iodide is usually employed 
for the detection of ozone, the liberation of iodine being 
■rendered evident by the addition of starch paste, which 
with iodine furnishes a beautiful blue colour. The libera- 
tion. of iodine from potassium iodide is not alone sufiieient 
proof, however, of the presence of ozone. By comparing 
at different times the depth of colour produced on exposing 
slips of paper moistened with starch paste and potassium 
iodide solution to the air, for the same length of time, an 
estimate of the relative amounts of ozone present may be 
obtained. 


Compounds of Hydrogen with Oxygen. 
Water. 


Symbol, OH, ; Molecular ■n't., 17’96. 

Hydrogen and oxygen when mixed do not enter into 
■reaction at the ordinary temperature ; but the contact of 
flame or of any other red-hot body, the passage of the 
electric spark, and the contact of platinum cause reaction 
■ to take place with explosion. The flame and the electric 
spark act by their intense heat, and the nature of the 
influence which, perhaps, heat exercises in inducing the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen has already been 
pointed out ; but the action of platinum is more obscure. 
Spongy platinum and the fine powder of that metal called 


platinum black, although cold, cause the mixed gases to 
explode as readily as flame does. Even polished slips of 
platinum, if perfectly clean, will cause the reaction to take 
place, although more slowly. It appears that at first the 
absorption of the gases on the surface of the cold metal, 
and the consequent approximation of their particles, is 
sufficient to induce the combination of a part of the gases ; 
this being accompanied by the development of heat, the 
metal becomes warmed and acts more vigorously, and the 
combination of further quantities of the gases takes place, 
by which more heat is developed, so that by degrees the 
metal becomes red-hot, and if any of the mixed gases be 
still uncombined it causes them to explode. In the case 
of the powder or the sponge, especially the former, all this 
takes place so rapidly from the enormous surface of the 
metal, that it becomes red-hot as soOn as it is introduced, 
and fires the mixture as rapidly as a flame. Now, it is 
well known that metallic platinum, and especially spongy 
platinum, or platinum black, readily condenses gases upon 
its surface ; but the condensation is attended by the de- 
velopment of heat, and it seems not improbable, therefore, 
that its action in causing the combination of hydrogen 
with oxygen is of the same character as the action of 
flame, — that the platinum, in fact, does not itself induce 
the combination, but that the heat resulting from the con- 
densation of the gases by the platinum is the direct cause 
of the reaction. Graham’s researches have shown also 
that heated platinum absorbs hydrogen, and the absorp- 
tion is doubtless accompanied by the development of heat \ 
this is an additional reason for the action of platinum 
becoming more vigorous as it becomes warmer. 

A series of experiments by Von Meyer {Journal fur 
■prakiische Chemie, 1876, p. 121) may here be referred to, 
as illustrating in a remarkable manner the influence of 
finely-divided platinum in causing the combination of 
gases. It was first shown by Bunsen that when a mixture 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide is exploded with insuffi- 
cient oxygen to convert these two gases respectively into 
water and carbon dioxide, Avhatever the proportions em- 
ployed, the quantities oxidized are always in a simple 
molecular ratio. Erom Von Meyer’s experiments it ap- 
pears that, when a similar mixture is placed in contact with 
finely-divided platinum, although the oxidation is effected 
very slowly, the same law obtains. "Whereas, however, 
when the mixture of the three gases is exploded, always 
relatively more hydrogen than carbon monoxide is oxi- 
dized, the proportion in which the two gases are burnt being 
on the average about as 3 to 1, the reverse is the case when 
their oxidation is slowly effected with the aid of platinum ; 
in the latter case the number of molecules of carbon mon- 
oxide oxidized to the dioxide is from 7 to 8 times as great 
as the number of hydrogen atoms oxidized to water. 

When oxygen and hydrogen, from whatever cause, enter 
into reaction, it is always in the proportions to form water, 
— that is, invariably in the proportion of 2 volumes of 
hydrogen gas to 1 volume of oxygen gas. Any excess of 
either is left uncombined. If the ■water ■which is formed 
be measured as steam or gas, and its volume compared 
with the volume of the mixed gases at the same tempera- 
ture before combination, it is found that condensation has 
taken place, 2 volumes of water gas being obtained from 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 volume of oxygen gas ; hence 

2 H 2 + O 2 = 2H„0 . 

Ilydrogen, Oxygen. Water. 

In the liquid state, however, the volume of the water 
formed is so small as compared with the volume occupied 
by the mixed gases that it may be neglected, so that if 
the contraction in volume which occurs on explosion is 
measured at the ordinary temperature, two-tlurds of the 
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contraction represciitH tho hydrogen, and ono-third tho 
ox^'gen, wliich Inuj dLsupiJcaroJ. This enables ns to uso 
hydrogen to detennine the amount of free oxygon in air, 
or in any gaseous mixture, ono-third of tho coutmetion 
which occurs wlien a measured quantity of tho gas is ex- 
ploded with a measiued excess of hydrogen representing 
the amount of oxygen present. 

Tho allinity of oxygen for hydrogen, a.s me.isured by the 
heat developed by their combination, Ls very great, 0d,37d 
units of heat, according to Thomsen, being evolved in 
tho combination of IG grammes of o.xygen with 2MJ0;> 
grammes of hydrogen, the product being liipiid water at 
18^ 0. By burning tho two gases together from a jet tho 
most intense artificial heat that is known, e.xcept that of 
the discharge of a powerful galvanic battery, is produced. 

It is well hero to c.ill attention to the circuni.-itanco that 
the equations ordinarily employed too-xpress tlie formatiuu 
of water from its elements, and vice vcr,>it the reoolution of 
water into its elements, vis. — 


and 




L'IL0 = 0.;-i-2II... 

do not take into account that in the one cam a laigo 
amount of heat is developed, and that in the other c-ne a 
corresponding amount of energy is exfieiided. The-e 
equations merely repre-.eiit, in fact, the di,',tribution «f 
weight in the changes, ami therefore are but imperfect ex- 
pressions of what really occurs, since the development of 
heat in the formation of water, and the ab..orption of b-.at, 
or the expenditure of a corre.qionding amount of .some 
other form of energy in its decumpo.dlion, aru integral 
parts of the changes, the amount of heat developed or ab- 
sorbed, under given conditions, being as deliiiite and con- 
stant as the Weights of the aub.itances which enter into 
reaction ami are (iro.lnced. The same may l»e .-said of all 
equatioms employed to lepieaeut chemical ch.uige. 

The composition of water may be determined by burn- 
ing a known weight of hydrogen in an excess of y.vygen. 
and Weighing the water produced; then the dilierence b-e- 
tweon the weight of tiie hyvlrogon burnt and of the water 
produced is tlie amount of o.xygen combined with the hy- 
drogen. (dr hydrogen is passed over a weighed quantity 
of copper oxide in a tithe heated to redness ; the liyilrogen 
then reduces tlie oxide or removes tiie oxygen from it, 
forming water, which is ciiefully collcoteil and weighed, 
and the loss of weight which the tube of copper oxide 
Bullers is carefully determined. 'I'he loss of weight of tho 
copper o.xide gives the amount of o.xygen, and the ditFer- 
enc-j between this and the amount of water produced is 
the amount of hydrogen combined with this amount of 
o.xygen. 

The amount of o.xygen combined with 2 parts by 
weight, or 2 atoms, of hydrogen is usually stated to bo IG 
parts, and IG is guiierully regarded as tho atomic weight of 
o.xygen. But from tho examination of the determinations 
which have been made by various elements of tho com- 
position of water, Staas, to whom we are indebted for tho 
moat exact determinations of atomic weights yet made, 
arrives at the conclusion that this number i.s too high, and 
that the atomic weight of oxygen is certainly not higher 
than 15'9G. Thomsen has recently determined tho amount 
of water produced by burning 2 litres of hydrogen in an 
e.xcess of oxygen, and taking Eegnault’s numbers for the 
specilic gravities of o.xygen and hydrogen, he obtains a 
number for the atomic weight of o.xygen which is in com- 
plete accordance with that given by Staas. 

At the ordinary temperature of the air water is a clear, 
transparent, tasteless, and odourless liquid ; it appears 
colourless when seen in small quantity, but that it really 


has a {/ale blue colour is apparent when a shuiiu-r 
object is viewed through a column several feet in tlnekii^^ 

Water is solid iit temperatures below O’G., bcins 
the temperature at which iro/.en water or ice melts • tiw 
melting poiufe is diminibhed by increa.su of pre.i.suro to tliii 

slight oxtent of 0-0(J757“0. for each additional utmo.qjkea- 

Water expami.s in freezing, its density compared with 
water at O'O. being '92, The conversion of liquid water 
at O'' C, into solid water or ice is aceumpaiiied by the libera- 
tion of heat, anil heat is rendered latent or absorbed to tlie 
.same e.xtent in tho melting of ice,— the quantity of heat, 
iibsurbed or libenueil in the melting of ice or freeziiur of 
water being bullieient to raise the temperature of 79 tfaies 
its weight of water from O' to PC. 

Water uvapvirutes at all temperatures when in contact 
with atmo.q)heric air or other gases, and tiie vapour -'iveii 
oil' has a density and tension determined by the tempera- 
ture; the ten.iioa of the vapour rapidly rises with the 
temperature, imtilat 100' C. it is equal to the ordinary at- 
mospheric pre--iure (7GO mm.), and tho water boils. The 
boiling jioiut, however, rapidly ri.ve.s with iiicre.iso of pus- 
nure, and .-inks when the prcs-sure is liimiiiished; thus 
under the jire.isure of two atmo.qiheres water boils at 
j I dp C,, ami under the iire-.snre of twelve almosphures at 
I ItlO'C. When w.iier boils under tho ordinary atmo- 
I spheric temperature it is converted into IGOO times its 
Volume of v.qi'iiir, 'The conversion into vrqiour is attended 
with the ali^orption of a large amount of heat, — the quan- 
tity of heal id<-orljed or rendered latent in tho couversimi 
• of water at lOo'C. into steam of tho same teiupcrature- 
■ being suilicient to r.ii.e the tenqierature of ij'JO times the 
i weight of w.iter converted into ot-eam from O' to PC. 
j W.Uer, ehemieally .ipealtiiig, is a remarkably ueutrsl 
I .snb.it.tnea, and hence its great valn-a to the chemisfa-s a 
j ;oiven:. Tiit re are very few .'!ub.itunce.s which are Hot to 
.-^oine extent di-.-olved by it, but the solubility of dillefeiit 
: .-tubitauccs is Very unequal, lle.it generally increases its 
' .solvent power, whilit cold dimini.slies it : there are many 
^•.•<e.•ptiotl!^ to this rule, however. The di.'solutioii of sub- 
.st inee.s wiiich iii.ty ag.dn be .•jcuaniteil from the sulutiuii 
nndecompo.ied is aeooiiipauied, in the majority of tvas-.s,. 
j with an ab.iorjition of he.u, as will be evident on inspection 
I of the t.ible on p. 185. In the iir.7t column the iiaine of 
; the .suleitauce is given, and in tlie iiceoiid its formula; the 
tliinl e.xhibils the number of molecules of water (in 
grammes) in u liieh one molecule (in grammes) of the .sub- 
stance is di.'.>oived at about 18'C. ; the fourth colmim 
•shows the number of units of heat developed or absorbed, the 
— sign indicating that heat is aboorhed, and the -f sign 
that it i.s developed. 

It ise.xtremely ditiieult to interpret the mcaiiiiig of num- 
bers such as are contained in the table, especially ns 'va 
arc ulmo.st entirely ignorant of tho condition of substances 
in solution in water. But there is no doubt that the 
heat doveloped or absorbed on dissolving a solid sub^tauce 
is the mcati result of several distinct operations, which 
partly, perhap.s, involve an absorption, and partly a de- 
velopment of heat. Thins, in the first place, there is a 
change of state from the solid to tho liquid, which in most 
if not all cases involves an expenditure of eiierg}'; 
many substances on dissolving in water combine with it,, 
the combination probably being always attended with de- 
velopment of heat. Contraction also generally takes place- 
in the dis-solution of salts in water, and isaccoinpaniedby m 
considerable development of heat, arising from the gre-a 
resistance which water otl'ers to compre-ssion. Chemists, 
moreover, are inclined to the belief that very many h no 
all substances, even those which are ordinarily regarded as- 
stable in presence of water, enter to a greater or less ex- 
tent into reaction with water when dissolved in it ; a so a 
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tioii of sodium chloride, for example, may be regarded as 
coiiLaiiiiiig a certain amount of sodium hydroxide and 
hydrochloric acid formed by the reaction — 

NaCl + OHa = HCl + NaOH. 

Sodium chloride. Water. Ifydrocldoric add. Sodium hydioxidc. 


Table of Phenomena atlendiwj Solution of Salts in Water. 


Name. 

1 

Formula. 

, 1 No. of unItB 
No. of 1 of licat 
niola. of 1 |}evcIo]>cd 
wuicr orubaorbod 
takuu. 1 pcrmoloculc. 

1. Crystal! hie Chlorin,'., 
Brumine, and Iodine 
compouwls. 

Lithium chloride 

.Sodium chloride 

Potassium chloride 

Sodium bromide 

Pota-ssium bromide 

Sodium iodide 

Pota.ssium iodide 

-Magnesium chloride 

Aluminium chloride 

2. Nitrates. 

.Sodium nitrate ...; 

Potiis.Hium nitrate 

Silver nitrate 

Thallium nitrate 

li.n'ium nitrate 

Strontium nitrate 

Load nitrate 

3. SulpMtes. 

.Sodium sulphate ■ 

Potas.sium sulphate 

.Magnesium sulphate 

Zinc sulphate 

Iron sulphate 

Nickel sulphate 

Cobalt .sulphate 

LiCl 

KaCl 

KCl 

NfilJr 

Kllr 

Nal 

K1 

.MgCL 

AI,,Clo 

NaNO. 

KNO, 

AgNOj 

TINOt 

lla(N6,), 

Sl'iNOjlg 

PlgNOglg 

Na„S04 

NajS04-(-10H50 

KaS04 

MgS04-t- 7HgO 
ZnSO. + rilgO 
li’eS04 -)- 7H.0 
NiS04 + 7H‘20 
C'oS04 -1- 7iLO 

200 
200 
( 200 
( 100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
800 
700 

200 

200 

200 

300 

400 

400 

400 

400 
r 50 
100 
■1 200 

1 400 

L 600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

800 

800 

-f 8,440 
- 1,180 

- 4,440 

- 4,410 

150 

- .'■.,080 
-t 1,220 
- .'■.,110 
-f 3.5,920 
-<-1.03,(100 

- 6,060 

- 8,520 

- 5,140' 

- 0,970 

- 0,100 

- 4,6-20 

- 7,600 

60 

- 17,460 

- 18,130 

- 18,5.00 

- 18,760 

- 18,810 

- 6,380 

- 3,910 

- 4,240 

- 4,510 

- 4,250 

- 3,. 070 


Tlie occurrence of reactions of this kind would in many 
cases involve an absorption, but in others a development 
of heat. The only two substances mentioned in the above 
table which develop heat to any extent when dissolved in 
water, it will be seen, are magnesium and aluminium chlo- 
rides. Both of these, however, are known to form com- 
pounds with water, and both probably enter to a very con- 
siderable extent into reaction with it in the manner above 
pointed out. It is even probable that the latter cannot 
exist as such when dissolved in water ; the development of 
so large an amount of heat is therefore readily understood. 
But at present we are unable sati.sfactorily to account for 
the difference observed between salts such as potassium and 
sodium iodides, which so closely resemble each other in 
most respects, one of which, it will be noticed, absorbs 
5110 units, wliilst the other develops 1220 units of heat 
when dissolved in water. 

From this it will be obvious that the study of the con- 
dition of salts in solution is beset with difficulties; the 
thermochemical method of investigation appears in most 
cases to be the only one which is applicable, since the in- 
troduction of new substances at once introduces a new set 
of conditions, but on account of the complexity of the 
phenomena attending dissolution, even the results obtained 
by this method possess only a limited value, and at present 
only general conclusions can be drawn from them. 

Water, as we have already stated, enters into combina- 
tion with oxides of many of the elements, forming 
trvo classes of compounds, — the acids, and the metallic 
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hydroxides or hydrates. The general properties and rela- 
tions of these two classes of compounds may with advanta"e 
now be discussed. ° 

The mono.xides of the highly positive monad elements 
cmsiuni, rubidium, potas.sium, sodium, and lithium form 
with water easily soluble hydroxides, which cannot be de- 
composed by heat ; their solutions are soapy to the touch, 
and I’estore the blue colour to vegetable infusions which 
have been reddened by an acid. These hydroxides are 
usually termed alkalies, — a solution which has the power 
of restoring the blue colour to reddened litmus being said 
to exhibit an alkaline reaction. The term alhali is of 
Arabic origin, and was at first given to the crude sodium 
carbonate obtained from the ashes of sea-weed, a solution 
of which is soapy to-the touch and restores the blue colour 
to reddened litmus, and like the above-mentioned hydrox- 
ides also has jiowerful cleansing properties. 

The hydroxides derived from the monoxides of barium, 
strontium, and calcium, which are less positive elements, 
also exhibit an alkaline reaction, but they are not nearly 
so soluble in water; and, with the exception of barium hy- 
droxide, they are decomposed on ignition, yielding the 
oxide and water. None of the remaining jiositive ele- 
ments, except thallium, furnish soluble hydroxides which 
exhibit an alkaline reaction. 

Similar differences may be observed between the oxides 
of negative elements, which furnish acids when combined 
with water. Thus, the monoxide of the highly negative 
element chlorine readily dissolves in water, but the acid 
produced is exceedingly unstable ; similarly, the acids de- 
rived from the oxides of nitrogen are soluble, but of low 
stability. The o.xides of the less negative elements, .sulphur 
and phosphorus, however, furnish very soluble acids, which 
exhibit considerable stability, being with difficulty resolved 
into the oxide and water. 

The lower oxides of the most positive elements enter into 
combination with water in such proportions as to produce 
compounds containing an equal number of atoms of hydro- 
gen and oxygen ; for example, sodium monoxide and water 
furnish sodium hydroxide — 

NaoO -f OHg = 2FaOH; 

Sodium Tnunoxidc. Water. Sodium hydroxide. 

and barium oxide and water yield barium hydroxide — 
BaO OHg = BaOoHoorBaCOH)^. 

Jim lull) oxide. Water. Barium hydioxidc. 

Hence these hydroxides may be looked upon as combina- 
tions of the re.spectivo elements with the monad compound 
radicle (OH)' or hydro.xyl; and the various coin])ound3 
obtained from the oxides of the remaining elements by 
the action of water may either bo regarded as similarly 
constituted, or may be viewed .as combinations of one or 
more OH groups with compound radicles formed by the 
union of the elements with oxygen. Thus, wo may regard 
nitric acid, HNOj, as a compound of the two monad 
radicles, (NO,,)' and (OH)'; sulphuric acid, H.BO,, as a 
combination of the dyad radicle (SOo) with two OH 
groups; and phosphoric acid, H3PO.J, as a combination of 
the triad radicle (PO) with three monad hydroxyl groups. 

The number of OH groups which may be as.sociated 
with a single atom of a given simple radicle or element, 
or with a compound radicle, entirely depends upon the 
nature of the radicle, but does not appear ever to exceed 
four; the stability of the compound also varies with the 
radicle, the tendency to form stable compounds with OH 
being the greater the more positive the radicle. In the 
case of compounds of feebly positive radicles with several 
OH groups, there is always a tendency for the elements of 
one or more molecules of w'ater to se])arate from the com- 
pound. thus producing a body %vhich is to oe regarded as 
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a combiaatiou of one or more OH groups with, an oxygen- 
ated radicle. For instance, ferric hydroxide, Fe2(OH)g, 
very readily loses water, forming compounds such as 
Fe20(0H)4 and Fe20o(0H)2 . 

Nearly all the bodies produced by the action of water on 
the oxides of the non-metals are to be regarded as compounds 
of oxygenated radicles with hydroxyl, and are more or 
less acid in character. As a rule, the more negative the 
radicle with which OH is associated the more^powerful 
will be the acid, and since the addition of oxygen to the 
radicle renders it more negative, the acid furnished by the 
higher oxide of an element is usually more stable, and also 
a more powerful acid, than that furnished by the lower 
oxide ; thus, sulphurous acid, HnSO.,, is extremely unstable 
as compared with sulphuric acid, BLSO^, and a much less 
powerful acid, but the former may be regarded as a cotn- 
bi nation of the dyad radicle (SO), and the latter as a com- 
bination of the dyad radicle (SO.>), with twice the monad 
radicle (OH). The behaviour of the positive elements is 
exactly complementary of this, since the greater the amount 
of the negative element o.xygen associated with them the 
less is the tendency to furnish corresponding hydroxides 
when combined with water, and the less the stability of 
the resulting hydroxides j and, as a rule, also the basic pro- 
perties both of the oxides and of the hydroxides correspond- 
ing to them become much less pronounced as the relative 
proportion of oxygen increases. 

In all cases in avhich oxides unite with water to produce 
stable combinations, much heat is developed ; the stability 
of the compounds formed by the combination of water 
with oxides, in fact, appears to be directly in proportion 
to the amount of heat developed in their formation, and 
it has been shown that the formation of many of the most 
unstable hydroxides from their elements would bo accom- 
panied by an absorption of heat ; hence their instability 
is readily understood. 

When the hydroxides are added in sufficient quantity to 
solutions of the acids, mostly neutral solutions are pro- 
duced, — that is to say, solutions which do not affect either 
blue or red litmus. The acid is then said to be neutral- 
ized by the hydroxide, or vice versa. The basic oxides 
w'hich furnish hydroxides, and indeed the basic oxides 
generally, behave in a similar manner with acids. In these 
cases a salt is produced ; thus, by the addition of sodium 
hydro.xide to sulphuric acid the salt sodium sulphate is ob- 
tained — 

2 NaOH -f H^SO^i = Na^SO, -(- 2 H„ 0 . 

Sodium liydi'oxldo. Sulpliuile acid. Sodium"suliiUatc. Wafer. 

Obviously, v;e may regard the salts produced in this man- 
ner as formed by the displacement of the hydrogen of the 
acid by more or less positive elements or simple radicles, 
and they may actually in many cases be prepared by the 
action of the metals on the acids ; for example — ’ 

Zn -}- HoSOj = H„ + ZnSO^ 

Zinc. Sulphuric acid. Hydro^n. Zinc sulphate. 

They are also obtained, as we have seen, by the union of 
a more or less basic with a more or less acid oxide. But 
a large number of salts are known derived from the acids 
by the displacement of hydrogen by compound radicles ; 
thus, many of the salts of the element -vnuadium arc formed 
by the introduction of the group (V.iOo)"^, which functions 
as a tetrad element, in place of the hydrogen of acids, 
vanadyl sulphate being (V20.,)'’‘*(S0^)2. The ammonium 
salts are formed in a similar maimer by the displacement of 
hydrogen in acids by the monad compound radicle {N’H.,)'. 
But the hydrogen of many hydroxides may also be displaced 
by positive elements or radicles ; for example, zinc hydrox- 
ide, although insoluble in water, dissolves in solutions of 
the alkalies, and on heating metallic zinc with a concen- 
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trated solution of potassium hydroxide, it dissolves with 
evolution of hydrogen — 

Zu-i-2HOK = Zn"(OK)2-i-H2. 

Zinc hydroxide and similar compounds, therefore, display 
both basic and acid functions ; and it is difficult to deny 
the compounds formed from them by introducing positive 
elements in place of hydrogen the title of salts. ° 

Another class of oxy-salts are formed by the miion of two 
different oxides of the same element ; the compounds of 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine with positive elements 
and of acid with basic sulphides, are also termed salts, the 
compounds of sulphur being distiuguished as sulpho-salts 
or thio-salts, whilst those of the four other elements are 
distinguished as haloid salts. 

From this it will be obvious that the term salt is 
of very wide application, and that it is abiost impossible 
to define it in a few words. It is also extremely diffi- 
cult strictly to define an acid, for, although the very 
greatest difference is observable between the compounds 
of the oxides of highly negative and of highly positive 
elements with water, the differences become less and less 
marked as we pass from one end of the series to the other. 
The only definition which really separates bodies which 
are usually regarded as true acids from hydroxides pos- 
sessing acid properties is afforded by the fact that, whilst 
the hydrogen in all hydroxides which exhibit basic pro- 
perties may be displaced by negative and also in some 
instances by positive radicles, the hydrogen in acids can 
only be displaced by positive radicles. For example, the 
hydrogen in zinc hydroxide may be displaced by the posi- 
tive radicle potassium and by the negative radicle NO2, but 
it is only possible to displace the hydrogen in sulphuric 
acid by positive radicles. This definition is not applicable, 
however, to organic acids. 

The extent to which hydrogen may be displaced in an 
acid by positive radicles is termed its basicity, an acid 
which contains a single atom of displaceable hydrogen 
being termed monob.asic, and acids containing two or three 
atoms of displaceable hydrogen, dibasic or tribasic. On the 
other baud, the hydroxides and basic oxides ai-e frequently 
spokeuof as monacid, diacid, or triacid, <.tc., according as they 
arc capable of neutralizing a single molecule, two, or three 
molecules of a monobasic acid ; thus, sodium hydroxide is 
monacid since a single molecule neutralizes a single molecule 
of monobasic nitric acid, forming the salt sodium nitnte — 
NaOH -i-,. HNO3 = NaNOa + OH.,, 

SoUium lij-aro-xldo. Kliric acUl. Sodium nitrate. Water. 

and barium hydroxide is a diacid base since it neutralizes 
two molecules of nitric acid — 

Ba02H2 + 2HN02= Ba(N 03 ) 2 + ffOH.. 

Barium hydroxlile. Xltricacid. Barium nitrate. Water. 

But we may also regard the salts formed by the action of acids 
on hydroxides as derived from the latter by the displace- 
ment of hydrogen by negative compound radicles, — ^sodium 
nitrate, for example, as sodium hydroxide in which the 
atom of hydrogen has been displaced by the monad com- 
pound radicle NO2; hence we may define the acidity of 
hydroxides to be the extent to which hydrogen may be. 
displaced in them by negative radicles. _ , . 

In poljrbasic acids, that is to say, in acids contaiuuig 
two or more atoms of displaceable hydrogen, it is possible 
to displace the hydrogen step by step j thus, by the addi- 
tion of a single molecule of sodium hydroxide to a single 
molecule of sulphuric acid, only one-half the hydrogen m 
the acid is displaced — 

NaOH -f H2SO.i = NaHSO^ + OH2 

Sodiiim hydroxltic. Sulphuric acid. Sodium hydrogen sulphate. 

but by the addition of a second molecule of the hydroxide 
the second atom of hj’drogen is also displaced — • 
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NaOH + NaHSO^ = Na.^SO^ + OH„. 

Sodium Sodium liydrogen Sodium ' 

bydroxido. aulpliatc. sulphate. '>aier. 

Salts derived from acids by tlie partial displacement of 
tlieir hydrogen aro termed acid salts, those in which the 
hydrogen displaceable by metals is entirely displaced being 
termed nomal salts. Similarly, when the hydrogen in 
polyacid , hydroxides is entirely displaced by negative 
radicles, normal salts are obtained, but when it is only 
partially displaced the so-called basic salts are produced, 
which bear precisely the same relation to the hydroxides 
that the acid salts bear to the acids. Thus, from the triacid 
hydroxide, bismuth hydroxide, Bi"'(OH) 3 , and the mono- 
basic acid, nitric acid, we obtain normal bismuth nitrate 
and two basic bismuth nitrates : — 


fX 03 
Bi <^0, 
1 X 03 

Xormal saJt, 


X03 

rxo 

X03 

Bi ^ OH 

OH 

(oh 


Basic salta. 


These salts are strictly comparable with the normal and 
two acid salts produced from the fribasic acid, phosphoric 
acid, and the monacid hydroxide, spdium hydroxide : — 
f OXa r OXa ( OXa 

PO { OXa PO -{ OXa PO V OH . 

( OXa I OH (oh 


Normal saltd. 


Acid salts. 


SOo 


Two explanations may be given of the constitution of 
the salts formed by displacing the hydrogen in polybasic 
acids by polyad elements ; the formula of barium sulphate, 
for example, may be represented by either of the following 
formulre : — • 

according as it is supposed that two atoms of hydrogen in a 
single molecule of the acid are displaced, or that two mole- 
cules of the acid are concerned in the formation of the 
salt, one atom of hydrogen in each being displaced by each 
of the barium atoms. There is not at present sufficient 
evidence to enable us to decide definitively in favour of one 
or the other of these views, but the great tendency which 
the polybasic acids exhibit to form double salts appears to 
render the latter the more probable. 

The formation of salts by the action of acids ou metallic 
oxides and hydroxides is in all cases attended with a 
development of heat. This subject has been very care- 
fully studied by several chemists, especially by Thomsen, 
whose results for a number of acids are given in the follow- 
ing tables. The amount of heat developed in the re- 
action— aXaOHAq , Q Aq 


that is to say, on adding a solution of o molecules (in 
grammes) of sodium hydroxide to a solution of one mole- 
cule (in grammes) of the acid, represented by Q, — is given 
for a number of acids in the first of the following tables. 
The second table exhibits the amount of heat developed in 
the reaction — 

XuOHAq , aQAq ; 

i.e., on adding a solution of one molecule of sodium hy- 
droxide to a solution of a molecules of the acid Q. Each 
molecule (in grammes) of sodium hydroxide was dissolved 
in 200 molecules (in grammes) of water, and the, solutions 
of the acids were of equivalent strength ; that is to say, 
the number of grammes of acid required to form a normal 
salt with 23-fl6-}-l or 40 grammes of sodium hydroxide 
were dissolved in 18 x 200 or 3600 grammes of water. 
The temperature at which the two solutions were mixed 
in all the experiments was about 18° C. The results are 
expressed in hundreds of heat-units, and according to 
Thomsen they may all be relied on. within 1 per cent. 


(aNaOHAq, QAq), 


Q=1 molecule. 

■ “ 1 

Name of Acid. 

Formula. 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Cj 

Jfonoiasic Acids. 









Hydrochloric 

H. 

Cl 

68-5 

137 

137 




Hydrobromic 

H. 

Br 

68-5 

137 

137 




Hj’driodic 

H. 

I 

68 

137 

137 




Hydrofluoric 

H. 

F 

80 

163 

163 




Hydrosulpliuric 

H. 

SH 

30 

77 

78 




Hydroevanio 

H. 

CN 

14 

28 

27 




HypocMorous 

H. 

OCI 

49 

96 

96 




Nitric 

H. 

NO 3 

68 

137 

137 




Hypophosphorous.. 

H. 

PH,0, 

77 

152 

153 




lletaphosphoric 

H. 

PO 3 

71 

144 





Formic 

H. 

CHO» 


132 





Acetic 

H. 

C„H30, 

66 

132 

133 




Dibasic Acids. 









Hydrolluosilicic 

H, 

-SiFs 


138 

266 




HydrochloropL-itinic 

H„ 

• PtCl, 


136 

272 


272 

273 

Sulphuric 

H, 

.SO 3 

71 

146 

310 


310 


Selenic 

H, 

• SeO, 


148 

304 


304 


Chromic 

h: 

• CrO, 


131 

247 


292 


Sulphurous 

Selenious 

H„ 

.SO 3 


159 

290 


293 


H, 

. Se 03 


148 

270 


275 


Dithionic 

H„ 

•SA 



271 




Phosphorous 

H, 

.PHO 3 

74 

148 

284 

289 



Carbouic 

H, 

.CO 3 


110 

202 


206 


Boric 

H„ 

.BA 

64 

111 

200 

205 


206 

Silicic 

Hi 


32 

43 

52 


54 


Stannic 

h: 

SnOj 





96 


O-valic 

H, 

-CA 

69 

138 

283 


285 


Succinic 

H, 

- 0 , 11 , 0 , 


124 

242 


244 


Tartaric 

H, 

.C,H ,03 

... 

124 

253 

253 



Tribasic Acids. 









Citric 

H 3 

C 3 H 3 O; 

... 

... 

250 

382 

. . . 

416 

Phosphoric 

H 3 

• PO, 

73 

... 

271 

340 

... 

353 

Arsenic 

H., 

AsO, 

74 

... 

276 

359 

... 

374 

Telrabasic Acids. 









P)'rophosphoric 


• P 3 O 3 


144 

286 

... 

527 

554 


(iraOHAq,aQAq). 


molecule. 


Name of Acid. 


Formula. 


Jfonobasic Acids, 


llydrocliloric 

Hydrobromic 

Hydriodio 

Hydrofluoric 

Hydrosulphuric ..... 

Hydrocyanic 

Nitric 

Hypophospliorous. . . 

iletaphosphoric 

Formic 

Acetic 

Dibasic Acids. 
Hydrolluosilicic ..... 
Hydrochloroplatinic 
Sulphuric 

H.Cl 

H.Br 

H.I 

H. F 

H.SH 

H.CN 

H. NO 3 
H.PHA 

H.PO 3 

H . CHOj 

H . C 3 H 3 OJ 

H^.SiF^ 

Hj . PtClj 

Hs . SO, 
IH.SeO, 
H; . CrO, 

Chromic 

Sulphurous 

H 3 .SO 3 

Selenious 

H.,. SeO., 

Dithionic 

H 3 .SA 

Phosphorous 

H.-PHOj 

Carbonic 

H,.CO, 

Boric 

H. . BA 

Silicic... ,7 

Ho . SiO, 

Stannic 

H^.SnO, 

Ox.alie 

H,.CoO, 

Succinic 

H 3 .C,H, 0 , 

Tartaric 

Hj.C,H,0( 

Tribasic Acids. 


Citric 

H 3 .CAO! 

Phosphoric 

H 3 .PO, 

Arsenic 

Hj. AsO, 

Telrabasic Acids. 

H,.PoA 

Py rophos] horic .... 


137 

137 

68-5 


1 


137 

137 

68-5 




136 

137 

68-5 




160 

ifi;< 

S2 




77 

77 

39 




28 

28 

14 




136 

137 

68 




154 

152 

76 




142 

144 






132 





132 

132 

66 





133 

133 





136 

136 


68 

46 

142 

146 

155 


78 



148 

152 


76 



131 

124 


63 



159 

145 


73 



148 

135 


69 




135 




149 

148 

142 

96 




no 

101 


51 


129 

111 

100 

e’s 


34 

65 

43 

26 


135 






24 


138 

138 

141 

... 

71 



124 

121 


61 



124 

127 

86 




124 

125 

127 


69 

147 

148 

135 

113 

... 

59 

147 

150 

138 

120 

... 

62 

. . . 

144 

143 

... 

132 

91 
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To facilitate comparison between the various acids they are 
arranged in the following table almost in accordance with 
the amounts of heat developed on the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to equivalent quantities. 


Q 

Units of hent 
(leveloj»ed in 
tlic ivAcnon 
(2XaUHAq4 

Kanic of Acjd. 

Fomiulfl. 

Hvdrolhioric 

2H . FI 

32,5-10 ■ 

Sulphuric 


31,880 

Selenie 

H„.SeO, 

30,390 

Hj'popliosphorons. . . 

2(Ii.PHjO.,) 

30,320 

Sulphurous 

IH.SO3 

25,970 

Metaphosphoric 

2(H . PO,) 

25,750 

Phosphoi'ou.s 

H,.PHO, 

23,370 

Oxalic 

IIj.CoO^' 

23,280 

Hydvoelilorie 

2H.C1 

27,480 

Hydrobromic 

2H .Br 

27,500 

Hvdriodio 

2H.I 

27,350 

Chloric 

2H . CIO3 

27,520 

Hitric 

2H . NO3 

27,360 

Dithionic 

H...S„03 

27,070 

Selenious 

H.,.Se03 

27,020 

Cliloroplatinic 

H., . PtClo 

27,220 

Fluosilicic 

H, . SiFc 

20,620 

Siilphovinic 

2(H .SO.,CJl,l 

26,930 

Fuiinic 

2(H.CHOA 

20,400 

Acetic 

2{H . C3HA) 

2fl'310 

Pyrophosphoric 

4(II,.P„0,) 

20,370 

Phosphoric 

tk.PO^H ' 

27,030 

Arsenic 

IL.AsO.iH 

27,580 

Citric 

|(H3. C3HA) 

25,470 

T.artaric 


25,310 

Succinic 

IL.C4HA 

24,100 

Chromic 

Hi.CrO, 

24,720 

Carbonic 

H.. . CO., 

20,180 

Poric 

1L.B.6, 

20,010 

H3'pochlorous 

2(H . OCI) 

19,370 

Hydrosulplmric 

2(H . SH) 

15,480 

Hj-drocj'anicl 

2(H . ON) 

.5,530 

Stannic 

MH,.SnO,) 

4,780 

Silicic 

ifH^.SiO,) 

2,710 


From these tables it will be evident — (1), that when a 
molecule of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution enters 
into reaction with an acid, the heat developed is very 
nsarly proportional to the quantity of acid present until 
this amounts to 1, or ^ molecule, according as the 
acid is mono-, di-, tri-, or tetrabasic ; but that when the 
amount of acid added exceeds that requisite to form the 
normal salt, the different acids behave differently, heat 
being in some cases developed, and in others absorbed, 
according to the constitution of the acid; and (2), that 
mostly when a molecule of an acid in aqueous solution 
eaters into reaction with sodium hydroxide, the amount of 
heat developed increases almost in proportion to the 
amount of the latter, and imtil 1, 2, 3, or 4 molecules are 
added, according as the acid is mono-, di-, tri-, or tetrabasic ; 
the further addition of sodium hydroxide is not then 
attended with any considerable development of heat. 

Very different amounts of heat, it will be observed, are 
developed on neutralizing the different acids, but there is 
mostly a remarkable similarity in the results obtained in 
the case of acids which from chemical evidence are known 
to be closely allied. Thus, hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodic acids exhibit the same heat of neutralization; 
and the numbers for sulphuric and selenie acids, and for 
phosphoric and arsenic acids, are very similar- Hydro- 
fluoric acid, it will be seen, differs considerably from the 
allied monobasic acids since the addition of the fii-st half 
molecule of sodium hydroxide produces less heat than the 
second, which is not improbably owing to the formation of 


the acid salt HF„lTa ; it differs also by its high heat of 
neutralization. ° 

The tables show also that the dibasic acids may b 
divided into several groups, according .to the amounts of 
heat developed on the addition of the first and second 
molecules of sodium hydroxide. The first group includes 
hydrofluosilicic and hydrochloroplatinic acids, the amount 
of heat developed by the second molecule of hydroxide 
being equal to that developed on the addition of the first 
molecule. The second group includes sulphuric, selenie 
oxalic, and tartaric acids ; with these acids less heat is de- 
veloped by the first than by the second molecule ; thus 


Sodium Uydroxidc. 


m 


Taitnric 

acid. 

1st Molecule 

■id „ 

146 

164 


H 

124 

129 



In the third group, which includes sulphurous, seleuioua 
carbonic, and boric acids, and probably also chromic 
phosphorous, and succinic acids, the contrary is the case 


. 

SulphuroH! 

Sclenion* 

Carbonic 


Sodium hydroxide. 

acid. 

add. 

acid. 

acid. 

1st Molecule 

159 

148 

110 

Ill 



131 

122 

92 

80 


The tribasic acids exhibit similar differences ; thus :~ 


Scdiuin hyilro.^i<lc. 

Catric aciiL 

Arsenic acid. 

rhosjiiioric acid 

1st Molecule 

124 

150 

148 

2 d „ 

126 

126 

123 

3d 

132 

83 

09 


These differences which acids of the same basicity ex- 
hibit when submitted -to thermochemical investigation 
correspond to differences in their chemical behaviour. 
For example, when a solution of citric acid is neutralized 
with sodium carbonate and evaporated to crystallization, 
the trisodium salt is readily obtained, but 

when a solution of phosphoric or arsenic acid is similarly 
treated, the disodium salt HajHPO.j or HaoHAsO^ is 
formed ; the trisodium salts of these acids can only be 
procured by adding sodium hydroxide. Apparently the 
trisodium salts of phosphoric and arsenic acids are par- 
tially decomposed by water, as their solutions are strongly 
alkaline ; hence the third molecule of hydroxide does not 
effect the complete conversion of the di- into the tri-sodium 
salt. The behaviour of sulphuric acid will be discussed 
later on. 

All soluble hydroxides when in solution appear to have 
nearly the same heat of neutralization, as will be seen 
from the following table, which exhibits the number of 
units of heat developed on neutralizing solutions _ of 
equivalent quantities of various hydroxides with a solution 
of one molecule (in grammes) of sulphuric acid, or of the 
equivalent quantities (2 molecules) of hydrochloric or 
nitric acid at 18° C. : — 


Xame of hydroxide. 

Sulpiiuiic 

acid. 

Hydrochloric 

acid. 

Xilrlc acid. 

Lithium hydroxide 

Sodium. ,, 

Potassium ,, 

Thallium „ 

Barium ,, 

Strontium ,, 

Calcium ,, 

31,290 

'31,330 

31,290 

31,130 

30”710 

31,140 

27,700 

27,490 

27,500 

27,520 

27,780 

27,630 

27,900 

27^360 

27,510 

27,330 

28,260 


Eut very different amounts of heat are developed on 
dissolving the hy'droxides which are insoluble in water in 
acids. The following numbers represent the heat of 
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neutralization of various hydroxides insoluble in water 
by a molecule of sulphuric acid • — 


Magnesium hydroxide 31,220 

Manganese 26,480 ' 

Nickel ,, 26,110 

Cobalt „ 24,670 

Iron 24,920 

Cadmium 23,820 ' 

Zinc „ 23,410 

Copper „ 18,440 


Thomsen, however, considers that the differences be- 
tween the amounts of heat developed when these hydrox- 
ides are dissolved in acids, and when soluble hydroxides 
are neutralized, are due to the heat absorbed in rendering 
them soluble ; or in other words, that solutions of these 
hydroxides would have the same heat of neutralization as 
solutions of soluble hydroxides. 

One of the most interesting results of the thermochemi- 
cal investigation of the behaviour of acids with metallic 
hydroxides is the proof that when sodium hydroxide, for 
example, is added to a mixture of two acids in insufficient 
quantity to neutralize both, the sodium salts of the two 
acids are seldom formed in the proportions in which the 
two acids are mixed. Thus, when a solution of 2 mole- 
cules of sodium hydroxide is mixed with a solution con- 
taining two molecules of monobasic nitric acid and one 
molecule of dibasic sulphuric acid, two-thirds of the sodium 
hydroxide enter into reaction with the nitric acid and 
one-third with the sulphuric acid. The avidity, as it is 
termed by Thomsen, of nitrio acid to enter into reaction 
with sodium hydroxide is thus twice as great as that of 
sulphuric acid. The avidity of hydrochloric acid for 
sodium hydroxide is equal to that of nitric acid, but the 
avidities of hydrobromic, hydriodic, and hydrofluoric acids 
are less than that of hydrochloric acid in the proportion 
HCl : HBr ; Hf ; HF = 100 ; 89 -. 79 ; 5. 

In concluding this brief account of the thermochemical 
behaviour of some of the acids and hydroxides, we may 
observe that the interpretation of most of the remarkable 
results to which wo have alluded has not been given. 
The study of this branch of chemistry is yet in its infancy, 
and is beset with difficulties, but its importance can 
scarcely be exaggerated. At present we scarcely know 
more than that in the formation of a given substance a 
certain amount of heat is finally developed or absorbed, 
but in most cases we are ignorant of the value of one or 
more of the several distinct operations which we believe 
are involved in the reaction by which it is produced, so' 
that the results given by different substances cannot as a 
rule be satisfactorily compared. 

Many substances belonging to all classes of chemical 
compounds unite with water, forming combinations from 
which it may be again expelled by the application of a 
greater or less degree of heat, and from the circumstance 
that many of these combinations are crystalline, the water 
is said to be present in the form of loater of crystallization. 
Thus, potassium hydroxide crystallizes with 2 molecules 
of water, as KHO + 2H„0 ; copper sulphate v/ith 5 mole- 
cules, as CuSO^ -t- SHgO j and sodium sulphate with 7 
and with 10 molecules. The water may usually be ex- 
pelled from these compounds by the application of a gentle 
heat, and many salts part with their water of crystalliza- 
tion on exposure to the air j but others are not deprived of 
it, or more than a part, unless very strongly heated. 
Copper sulphate, for example, readily loses 4 of the 5 
molecules of water with which it combines, but the remain- 
ing molecule is only expelled by heating to about 200° C.; 
5 of the 7 molecules of water in crystallized magnesium 
sulphate are readily removed, and the sixth is expelled 
at about 150° C., but the seventh is reffiined at 200° C. 
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The compounds containing water cf crystallization are 
usually denied the title of atomic compounds ordinarily 
applied to combinations of two or more elements in which 
it is supposed the constituent atoms are all associated in a 
single molecule under the influence of the force which has 
received the name of chemical affinity, and in contra- 
distinction are termed molecular compounds, being regarded 
as combinations of two or more separate molecules. This, 
although perhaps true of many of the compounds contain- 
ing water of crystallization, is certainly not true of all, and 
notably of the sulphates which are only deprived of their 
water by heating to high temperatures. 

Hydrogen Dioxide, HoO, = 33'92 . 

This compound cannot be obtained directly from its 
elements, but there appears to be little doubt that it may 
be formed by the combination of oxygen with water, since 
it is produced in many cases of slow oxidation in presence 
of water, and particularly in processes where ozone is 
formed. It is produced in small quantity when water is 
decomposed by an electric current, especially when small 
electrodes are employed. Its formation in this manner 
may be regarded as an oxidation of water, but it has been 
suggested that it is the direct product of electrolysis, and 
that the oxygen evolved is a secondary product derived 
from the decomposition of the hydrogen dioxide ; thus — 

2H„0 =H„-k 
2H202= Oa-f 2H"0'. 

It is usually prepared from barium dioxide by double de- 
composition with hydrochloric or carbonic acid : — 

BaO, -t- 2HC1 = aPa + BaCl,. 

Bariazn dioxide. Hydrogen chlorido. Hydrogen dioxide. Barium ciriorldo. 

Hydrogen dioxide or peroxide is an exceedingly un- 
stable substance, and readily decomposes even in aqueous 
solution into water and oxygen, especially on heating. The 
solution is more stable if slightly acid. A dilute solution 
may be concentrated by evaporation in vacuo over sul- 
jihuric acid, and hydrogen dioxide was obtained in this 
manner by its discoverer Thdnard as a colourless trans- 
parent liquid, of specific gravity 1'452, which did not 
freeze at - 30° G. ; it is doubtful, however, whether it has 
ever been prepared quite free from water. It did not 
redden litmus, but had a harsh bitter taste ; when placed 
upon the hand it instantly turned the cuticle white. 

Hydrogen dioxide exhibits the closest resemblance to 
ozone. Thus, it is decomposed by mere contact with finely- 
divided metals, such as silver, gold, and platinum, with 
evolution of oxygen. Like ozone it is a powerful reducing 
agent, entering into reaction with silver oxide, for example, 
to form water, oxygen, and metallic silver ; — 

HoOo + AgaO = H^O + 2 Ag Oo . 

According to Fairley, about 37,000 units of heat are 
developed in the production of 32 grammes of oxygen by 
this reaction, which thus affords further proof of the 
strength of the affinity of oxygen for oxygen, as probably 
the heat developed is chiefly, if not entirely, due to the 
combination of the oxygen atoms. Many other oxides 
are reduced by it, either to the metallic state or to lower 
oxides, oxygen being evolved and water produced. 

But hydrogen dioxide is also a powerful oxidizing 
agent. Thus, it decolorizes a solution of indigo ; it con- 
verts sulphurous acid, H2SO3, into sulphuric acid, H2SO4 ; 
lead sulphide, PbS, into lead sulphate, PbS04 j and niany 
oxides into higher oxides. It decomposes a solution of 
hydriodic acid with separation of iodine : 

H20„-l-2HI = 2H20-fIo. 

With the aid of this reaction an important series of ex- 
periments to ascertain the connection between the con- 
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ditions of a diemical clmnge and its amount have been 
made by Harcourt and Esson. Tbe esperiments consisted 
in adding successive equal portions of sodium byposulphite 
to a solution containing hydrogen dioxide,, bydriodic acid, 
and a little starch. By this reagent the iodine which is 
continually being liberated by the action of the dioxide 
on the hydriodic acid is instantly reconverted into iodide, 
so that the liquid, though it contain starch, and though 
iodine is being formed in it, remains quite colourless as 
long as any hyposulphite is present. But when the last 
trace of hyposulphite has been removed by the action of 
the iodine, the portion of iodine next formed remains free, 
and the liquid becomes suddenly blue. The addition of 
another small portion of hyposulphite again removes the 
colom-, and until all the hj-posnlphite is decomposed the 
solution remains colourless, and then again becomes 
suddenly blue. The intervab at which the blue colour 
appeared were cafefuUy noted, and the amount of hydro- 
gen dioxide decomposed being known from the amount 
of hyposulphite employed, the quantity of dioxide decom- 
posed in a given time was thus determined. The observed 
results are given in the following table : — 


Amoiint cf 
Dioxide. 

lisie frcd the 
in ' 

zninates. 

Cherried 
chaa;;« in 
eachinterrd.. 

laierrd 

in 

minntej. 

20*95 

19*95 

0*00 

4‘57 

1 

4*57 

18-95 

9*37 

1 

4*80 

17*95 

14*5 

1 

5*13 

; 16*95 

19*87 

1 

5*37 

15*95 

25*57 

1 

5*70 

14*95 

31*63 

1 

6*11 

13*55 

33*20 

1 

6*52 

12*95 

45*23 

1 

7*03 

11*95 

52*82 

1 

7*59 

10*95 

61*12 

1 

8*30 

9*95 

70*15 

1 

9*03 

, 8*95 

80*03 

1 

9*93 

7*95 

91*27 

1 

11*19 

6*95 

103*83 

1 

12*61 

5*95 

113*50 

1 

14*62 

4*95 

135*85 

1 

17*35 

3*95 

157*00 

1 

21*15 

2*95 

131*53 

1 

27*53 

1*95 

223--45 

1 

33*92 

•55 

*291*13 

1 

66*73 


The general conclusion deducible from these experi- 
ments is, that the amount of change at any moment varies 
directly with the amount of dioxide present in the solution ; 
in accordance with this law, the quantities of dioxide’at the 
end of a series of times taken in arithmetical progression 
are themselves in geometrical progression. 1113 law of 
chemical action has been corroborated by the investigation 
of other reactions, and it is probably of very general appli- 
cation. 

"When hydrogen dioxide solution is mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of barium hydroxide, crystalline hy- 
drated barium dioxide, Ba 02 -f SHoO, separates — 

SPn -r B3{0H)2 =* BaOo -r 2K,0. 

H Tdrogcs diccilis, Biriaia hydrous,, Birima diokiis. VT sler. 

In a similar manner, peroxides of many metals are preci- 
pitated on the addition of their salts to a solution of 
hydrogen dioxide. 

Hydrogen dioxide, it will he evident, dmers remarkably 
from hydrogen monoxide or water. Its instability, and 
its tendency to enter into reaction with other bodies -with 
separation of oxygen, appear to be explained by the fact 
that its decomposition into water and oxygen is attended 
with the development of a very considerable amount of 
heat The behaviour of ozone and hydrogen dioxide, in 
fact, strikingly illustrates one of the most important laws 
of chemical action, viz., that those decompositions and 
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reactions which are attended %rith the developmf-nt of 
heat always take place more readily than those which 
require an absorption of heat, and they take place th-^ 
mere readily the greater the amount of heat which h 
liberated. The heat developed by the decomposition of 
ozone and hydrogen dioxide, we have seen, is to be traced 
to the same cause, being due, it can scarcely be doubted 
to the combination of the oxygen atoms. ’ 

ELUOBDtE — CatOEIXB — B eoJIIXE — ^ loWN'E. 

Fluorine, .Syml-ol, F ; Atomic wt., 19'1 ; Jlolecular wt (ti 
C/tloritie, ,, Cl ^ ,, 35*33 j ,, 70*7*^ 

Bromine, „ . Br; „ '^'£5; „ i50-5a 

Tcdiiie, ,, 1 ; ,, 123*o3 ; „ 253*07 

These four elements form with metals compounds 
analogous to sea-salt, and from this circumstance the came 
halogens, or salt-producers (from oA,?, sea-salt), has been 
ajiplied to them, their compounds with other raicles bein*' 
frequently termed haloid compounds. They are always 
classed together on account of their close analog}* in pro- 
perties, but there are numerous and very important dis- 
tinctions between them. 

The element fluorine is not known in the free state, all 
attemr^ts to isolate it having failed on account of the im- 
possibility of obtaining vessels which can withstand its 
action. Chlorine is a gas of a ^eenish yellow colour, 
whilst bromine, at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, is a 
mobile red liquid, so deep in colour as to be almost opaqce, 
and iodine is a black, ciystallins, and very brittle solid, 
which exhibits metallic lustre. 

None of these elements are ever met with in the free 
state, but their compounds are very mdely distributed, and 
they are to be detected in most rocks and soils, in spring and 
sea-water, and in the ashes of plants and animals, rinorina 
occurs most abundantly in combination with calcium as 
fluor-spar, and chlorine in combination with sodium as 
ordinary salt, large deposits of which ercist in various 
parts of the globe; considerable deposits of bromine in 
combination with potassium have within recent years been 
discovered in Stassfurt, but no abundant source of iodine 
has hitherto been discovered. 

Chlorine was discovered by Scheelein 1771, and was so 
named on account of its colour (from green), but 

its elementary nature was first established by Davy in 
1810, Bromine was first described in 1826 by Bahrd, 
who obtained it from hiltern, the mother liquor of sea- 
water, after the less soluble salts have been extracted by 
evaporation and crystallization ; it was named on aceoant 
of its irritating odour (from Ppwftor, a stench). Iodine was 
discovered by Conrtois in 1811, in the waste liquors from 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate from the ashes of 
sea-weed; it received its name from the beautiful violet 
colour of its vapour (toeio-^v, violet-coloured). 

Chlorine is usually p^repared, both in the laboratory* and 
on the large scale, by gently heating a concentrated solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid ivith manganese dioxide; the 
reaction appears to take place in two stages, — ^the first con- 
sisting in the formation of the manganese chloride corre- 
sponding to manganese dioxide — 

3In02 -r- 4HC1 = 3InC]. -4 fiH.O; 

Mangasfce HyJrochlctric Mancasts* tetri- 
lilozldf:, ^cl(L clloride. * 

but this compound is so unstable that it breaks up into 
chlorine and a lower chloride of manganese — 

lInCl. = Cl, -i- iInCT. 

tetrs- ilzxgarieXj 

dJorxde. dclLCTiis. 

It may be procured directly from salt by acting on a 
mixture of salt and manuanese dioxide ■with srdphunc 
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ficid, but in tins ca.so hydrocliloric acid is first produced by 
the action of the sulphuric acid on tlie salt — 

NaCl + n„SO, = KCl + NairSO, 

The hydrochloric acid then enters into reaction with the 
manganese dioxide, as explained above, but the manga- 
nese dichlorido is converted into manganese sulphate and 
hydrochloric acid by the sulpliuric acid. The following 
eiiuation therefore expresses the final result, but does not 
take into account that there arc several stages in the re- 
action — 

2NaCl + 3lI,SO, + MuO, 

Sotlluiti cliloiide. SulphuHc achl. Mnngnnc.sc irioxicic. 

« Cl.. + 20H„ + JfnSO, + 2Xair.SO^. 

Clilurmc. Water.* ‘‘•'■’'•“Kc" 

Bromine and iodine are obtained in a precisely similar 
manner by treating the liquid containing the bromide or 
iodide with manganese dioxide and .sulphuric acid. 

Another process for the manufacture of chlorine has 
been recently introduced by Deacon, which consists in 
pas.sing a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and air through a 
heated brickwork clmmber filled with pieces of firebrick or 
marble which Jiave been soaked in a solution of copper 
sulphate and dried. The hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid forms water with the oxygen of the air, and chlorine is 
liberated, but the precise nature of the changes by which 
this is effected is not known. The reaction is at its maxi- 
mum at a tempeniture of about .'300° 0., which is much below 
that at which oxygen alone acts upon hydrochloric acid to 
form water and chlorine; the copper sulphate is but little 
affected, although a certain amount is always trunsforined 
into chloride. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
decomposition is the result of recurrent action, and another 
somesvhat similar method of obtaining chlorine may be 
quoted in illustration. Thus, when a mixture of silica and 
sodium chloride is heated to redness in a current of o.xygen, 
chlorine is evolved, and the chloride is converted into 
silicate — 


2SiO... + 4X001 + 0.. - 2Xa.,Si03 + 2C1,,; 

blllcx* SeJIum chlori'Jc*. Oxy;;'jJL Sytlluin’h|ll''-ire. Clilorlac, 


but on pa.ssing hydrochloric acid gas over the silicate it is 
re.-couverted into the chloride and silica — 

Xa.SiOa + 2IIC1 - SiO. + 2XaCl + OIL 

Soiluul ITjtljochlorlc ndiL Slllcn, fjodlmii chlotid*,*. \V;ttri% 

Hence, by passing hydrochloric acid together with air over 
the mixture of .silica and chloride, a continuous evolution 
of chlorine is obtained, reaction in the one direction having 
no sooner taken place than reaction in the o[)positc direc- 
tion sets in. There can he little doubt that the produc- 
tion of clilorine by Deacon’s process is, in a similar manner, 
the rc.snit of a series of changes in opiiositc directions, the 
nature of which, however, remains to be .discovered. 

Chlorine is very readily conden.scd by a pressure of about 
4 atmospheres at l.'J'’ C., or by cold alone at about — 50° C,, 
into a yellow mobile liquid of specific gravity about 
but it has not been solidified. Bromine ha.s at 0’ C. the 
specific gravity 3'] 88 ; it boils at C., yielding a dense 
red vapour, and solidifies at - 2 4°'5 C. Iodine melts at 
107° 0., and boils at about 170° C'., yielding a magnificent 
purple vapour. Clilorine gas and the vapour of bromine 
and iodine have a pungent, irritating, disagreeable odour, 
and are irrespirable. Water at 10° C, dissolves about 2’5 
times its bulk of chlorine, and about 3 per cent, of bromine, 
but iodine is very sparingly soluble in water. When 
chlorine is p.aased into a mixture of crushed ice and water 
a crystalline hydrate, Cl„-i- 101 LO, is produced, and a 
similar compound of bromine, may be 

obtained, but iodine does not furnish a hydrate. 


Die halogens funiish with hydrogen compounds in 
which a single atom of hydrogen is united with a sin'do 
atom of the halogen, viz . : — ° 

Hydrogen lluoride or Iiydrofluoric .icid, IIF 

„ chloride ,, liydrocliloric „ HCl 

,, hroinide ,, hydrobrornio ,, IllJr 

„ iodide ,, hydriodic ,, HI 

The conditions under which hydrogen and chlorine enter 
into reaction have already been described, and we have 
seen that no change of volume occurs in the formation of 
hydrogen chloride fronr its elements. A mixture of hy- 
drogen and bromine vapour does not explode on the 
application of flame, but hydrobromic acid is slowly 
formed when the mixture is heated ; liydriodic acid is also 
jiroduced when iodine is heated in hydrogen. Gore has 
shown that hydrofluoric acid may he prepared by heating 
silver fluoride in an atmosphere of hydrogen — 

2AgF -I- . H., = 2HF -1- 2Ag ; 

.surer fluoride. Ilydroxcii. Hydrofluoric ncld. SUrcr. 
and he finds that one volume of hydrogen in uniting with flu- 
orine produces two volumes of hydrofluoric acid gas, thus 
proving that the constitution of hydrogen fluoride is similar 
to that of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide. Hydrogen 
chloride or liydrocliloric acid is usually prepared by gently 
heating a mixture of sodium chloride or common salt and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted with a small quantity 
of water— 

NaCl -k H.SO,, = HCl -k XaHSO,,. 

Sodium dilorldc. Sulphuric odd. Hydrogen chloride. Sodium hydrogen sulphAtc 
Hydrogen bromide and iodide cannot bo prepared in this 
manner from metallic bromides and iodides, a.s they are 
partially deeonipo.sed by concentrated sulphuric acid, bro- 
mine or iodine being liberated ; this decomposition take.s 
place much more readily with hydriodic acid than ivith 
hydrobromic acid — 

2HI -k ILSO, = L -k SO. -k 2 OH 2 . 

Hydrogen loilMc. Sulpliuric ju Id. lodlno. Sulphur dioxide. Water, 

Hydrobromic and hydriodic acid are therefore usually 
prepared by the action of water on the compounds of 
phospiiorus with bromino and iodine ; thus — 

I’Br., -k 311, ,0 = 3IIBr -k PH 3 O 3 

rhosphorui tiibroinldc. Water. Hydrogen bromide. Phosphoious add. 

IT.. -k 3ILO = :3H[ -k PH 3 O 3 . 

PhospliorU'j liihMUdu, Wurer. Hydrogen Iodide, rhospliorou’s acid. 

Hydrogen fluoride is procured by gently heating finely 
powdered calcium fluoride or fluor-spar with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in leaden or platinum vessels, or by strongly 
heating potassium hydrogen fluoride in a platinum re 
tort — 

CaF. -k n..SO, = 2 HF -k CaSO,, 

Calcium lluorWc. Sulflhurlc add. Hydiogcn fluoride. Calcium sulpliotii 

HKF., = HF -k KF. 

rotasilum ltydre;;ui fluorlile. Hydro;;en fluoride. I’olarsluni fluoride. 

Tho compounds of hydrogen witli the lialogoiis, or, as 
they arc frequently termed, the haloid acids, are not only 
similar in compoaition, but they resemble each other very 
closely in properties. Tims, hydrogen chloride, bromide, 
and iodide at ordiiiaiy atmospheric temperatures are 
colourless transparent gases, wliieh fume strongly in moist 
air, whilst hydrogen fluoride is a highly volatile colourless 
liquid, of specific gravity '988 at 12°'7 C., which boils at 
19°-4C. ; its vapour fumes strongly in moist- air. At a 
temperature of 10° C., under a pressure of 40 atmospheres, 
hydrogen chloride is condensed to a colourless liquid of 
specific gravity 1 -27, but it has never been solidified ; hydro- 
gen bromide and iodide are still more readily liquefied, 
and botli may bo caused to solidify, the former at - 73 C., 
and tho latter at -51°0. 

The circumstances which .attend the formation of hydro- 
gen chloride, bromide, and iodide from their elements, and 
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their general behaviour, show that the affinity of chlorine 
for hydrogen is much greater than that of bromine, whilst 
that of bromine is greater than that of iodine ; and as 
already pointed out (p. 475), a considerable amount of 
heat is developed in the formation of hydrogen chloride, 
but a less amount in the formation of hydrogen bromide, 
and the production of hydrogen iodide from its elements 
involves the absorption of heat. .We have seen, how- 
ever, that the heat developed or absorbed in the forma- 
tion of these compounds cannot be regarded as an abso- 
lute measure of the affinity of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine for hydrogen, since there is an expenditure of 
energy due to the change of state, the three compounds 
being gases, but one being formed from two gas6s, the 
second from a gas and a liquid, and the third from a 
gis and a solid. Moreover, as we believe that the mole- 
cules which enter into reaction consist each of two atoms, 
the combination of the dissimilar atoms to form mole- 
cules of hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide must be 
preceded by the separation of the similar atoms which 
constitute the molecules of hydrogen, and of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and there must be an expenditure of 
energy to effect this separation ; it appears probable that 
different amounts of energy are expended in separating the 
atoms of chlorine, of bromine, and of iodine from each 
other, and we may further assume as probable that the 
amount of energy expended in the separation of the atoms 
is greater in the case of chlorine than of bromine, and 
greater in the case of bromine than of iodine, although at 
present there is scarcely any experimental evidence which 
enables us to draw conclusions of any value in proof of this. 

Hydrogen fluoride is miscible with water in all proportions, 
and much heat is developed on mixing the two substances ; 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and iodide are also extremely 
soluble in water, forming colourless strongly acid solutions. 
Water at 0“ C. absorbs ‘825 of its own weight, or about 
492 times its bulk, of hydrogen chloride gas, increasing in 
volume about one-third, and acquiring a density of about 
1 '23. This saturated solution consists of hydrogen chloride 
and water in about the proportions indicated by the formula 
HCl -f SHoO ; it fumes strongly, and when heated it gives off 
hydrogen chloride until at 112“ 0. a more dilute solution dis- 
tils over, corresponding approximately in composition with 
the formula HCl SHoO. A weaker solution when heated 
parts with water until it acquires this composition, and 
then distils unchanged. In like manner, a solution con- 
taining about 4b per cent, of hydrogen bromide distils un- 
changed at 125° C., and a solution containing about 57 per 
cent, of hydrogen iodide boils constantly at 127° C. ; these 
solutions correspond approximately in composition with 
the formults HBr-t-5H„0 and 2HI-)-llH20. A solution 
of hydrogen fluoride approximately of the composition 
JIF -1- flHjO distils unchanged at 120“ 0. Eoscoe’s experi- 
ments have shown, however, that the composition of these 
solutions varies with the pressure, and that there exists for 
each pressure a solution of corresponding strength which 
undergoes no change in composition when distilled under 
this pressure, and therefore has a constant boiling point. 
Hence, the apparent constancy of composition cannot be 
regarded as proof of the existence of a definite hydrate 
corresponding in composition to that of the solutions ob- 
tained on distilling under a given . pressure. There is uo 
evidence, however, to invalidate, but much, to support the 
conclusion that the haloid acids do not dissolve in water as 
such, but that they form definite hydrates ; and if it be 
admitted that their solutions contain definite hydrates, 
their behaviour is precisely similar to that of other com- ' 
pounds which decompose when heated, but furnish pro- 
ducts which can reunite to form the parent compound. 

According to Thomsen’s determinations, the amounts of 
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heat developed when gaseous hydrochloric, hydrobromic 
and hydriodic acids are dissolved in water, in the proper’ 
tion of 1 molecule of the acid to 400 molecules of water 
are as follows — ' 

In the dissolution of hydrogen chloride, 17,314 heat-units 
» » bromide, 19,207 ., 

„ „ „ iodide, 19,207 ', 

The development of so large an amount of heat al- 
though, doubtless, in a great measure arising from’ the 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state, may bo 
regarded as evidence that the acids really enter into 
combination with water, and are not merely dissolved- it 
may be noticed also that the same amounts of heat are 
developed in dissolving hydrogen bromide and iodide, and 
that their solutions, which under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure distil unchanged, have nearly the same 
boiling point,' and correspond approximately in composition. 

Solutions of hydrogen chloride and bromide may be 
preserved unchanged, but the solution of hydrogen iodide 
gradually becomes brown, especially on exposure to light, 
owing to the separation of iodine, the hydrogen being 
oxidized by the oxygen of the air^ — 

4111 + 0., = 2 I 2 -J- 2 OH 2 . 

Hydrogen Iodide. O.xygen. Iodine. Water."" 

On the other hand, solutions of chlorine or bromine in 
water may be preserved unchanged in the dark, but when 
they are exposed to light oxygen is evolved, and hydrogen 
chloride or bromide produced — 

201., -f 2 H 2 O = 02 + 4HC1. 

Chlorine. Water. Oxygen. Hydrogen e.hlorldc. 

A solution of iodine does not undergo alteration. In the 
presence of substances which have a, tendency to enter 
into reaction with oxygen, water is often readily decom- 
posed in this manner by chlorine and bromine without the 
aid of light, but iodine seldom eftects this change ; thus, 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sulphurous acid, the 
latter is oxidized to sulphuric acid — 

H 2 SO 3 -f H 2 O + CI 2 = H2S0^ + 2HC1.' 

Sulphurous acid. Water. Chlorrno. Sulphuric acid. Hydrogen chloride. 

The bleaching action which is powerfully exerted by 
chlorine in presence of water, and less powerfully by 
bromine, is in most cases the result of a similar change, 
the substance bleached being usually one which has a 
tendency to enter into reaction with oxygen. 

Chlorine readily displaces bromine and iodine from 
their compounds with hydrogen and other elements, and, 
similarly, bromine displaces iodine ; indeed the affinity of 
chlorine for other elements, with few exceptions, is 
superior to that of bromine, the affinity of bromine being 
in like manner superior to that of iodine. The decom- 
position of many chlorine compounds by the corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds, and of bromine com- 
pounds by the corresponding iodine compounds, w'ould 
appear at first sight to be in contradiction to this state- 
ment, but on examination of all such reactions it is found 
that they involve a development of heat, and therefore are 
perfectly normal in character. For example, silver chloride 
is converted into silver iodide by digestion with an 
aqueous solution of hydriodic acid — 

AgCl-f-HI = AgI-J-HCl. 

It will be obvious that, in a molecule of silver iodide and 
a molecule of hydrogen chloride, the same quantity of the 
same elements is present as in a molecule of silver chloride- 
and of a molecule of hydrogen iodide. But in the formation 
of the latter system from its elements, less heat is developed 
than in the formation of the former ; hence reaction in the 
direction indicated by the above equation is attended witn 
the development of heat. Thus, in the formation of a mole- 
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cule of dissolved liydriodic acid from its elements 13,170 
units of heat are evolved, and about 31,800 units of heat 
are devclojjed in the production of a 2 noleculo of silver 
chloride ; whereas 39,320 units of heat are developed in 
the formation of a molecule of dissolved hydrochloric acid 
from its elements, and about 18,050 units in the pro- 
duction of a molecule of silver iodide. But — 

(31,8d0 -113,170) - (18,050 + 39,320) = - 10,000 
that is to say, the action of liydriodic acid on silver 
chloride is attended with the' development of no less than 
10,000 units of heat. 

All metals which decompose water at a red heat or at 
lower temperatures decompose a solution of hydrogen 
chloride with evolution of hydrogen, and form the cor- 
responding metallic chloride, but with very dilferent 
degrees of readiness ; thus — 

Zn + 2I1C1 = H„ + ZnCh. 

Zinc, iiyilrogcn chloride. Ifydrogcn. Zinc clilorfdc. 

According to Thomsen, the amounts of heat developed in 
the production of 2 grammes of hydrogen by the action of 
various metals on a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride 
are as follows : — 


Lithium 125,800 Iicat-units. 

Potassium 123,700 ,, ,, 

Sodium 111,380 ,, ,, 

Jlagiiesium 108,290 ,, ,, 

Aluminium 79,880 ,, „ 

JlaugauoBO lOiSOO ,, ,, 

Zinc 31,200 ,, „ 

Iron 21,310 ,, ,, 

Cadmium 17,010 ,, ,, 

Lead '1,130 ,, „ 


Exact comparative observations of the degrees of readiness 
tvith which the various metals evolve hydrogen from a 
solution of hydrogen chloride have not as yet been made, 
but from ordinary observations it appears that those act 
most readily which develop the greatest amount of licat 
when dissolved. It is very diflicult to compare the 
behaviour of different metals, however, since minute quan- 
tities of impurity exert a most remarkable influence ; thus, 
ordinary zinc and iron dissolve with the greatest readiness 
in a dilute solution of hydrogen chloride, but the pure 
metals are only slowly dissolved. 

Hydrogen bromide and iodide closely resemble hydro- 
gen chloride in their behaviour with metals; mercury, 
however, which is not affected by hydrogen chloride or 
bromide, slowly dissolves in hydrogen iodide. Hydrogen 
fluoride not only acts with great readiness upon all metals 
which are dissolved by the other haloid acids, but likewise 
on many which these acids do not attack, — copper and 
silver, for example ; and it also dissolves many elements 
which are insoluble in all other acids, such as silicon, 
boron, titanium, tantalum, and zirconium, with evolution 
of hydrogen. Gore has shown that anhydrous liquid 
hydrogen fluoride and chloride are, in most cases, much 
less energetic in their chemical reactions than their aqueous 
solutions; this is probably because the products which 
are formed in the first instance, being insoluble or diffi- 
cultly soluble in the acid, form a coating on the surface of 
the substance submitted to the action of the acid, and 
thus preserve it from further action, or cause the action 
to take place more slowly; when water is present the 
product is dissolved, and thus a fresh surface is continu- 
ally exposed. 

The haloid acids readily enter into reaction with most 
metallic oxides, forming water and the corresponding 
compound of the metal with the halogen; thus — 

ZnO + 2IIC1 = ZnCl„ + OH 2 

zinc oxide, Ilydrogcn clilorldo. Zinc chloifdo. Water. 

fc’e.Pa + GHCl = FejCla -f- SOHj. 

Verrlciixldc. • Hydroacn chloride. Ferric chloride. Water. 


Hydrogen fluoride is capable of dissolving some oxides, 
such as silica, SiOo, for example, which are not affected by 
the other haloid acids. It is in consequence easily dis- 
tinguished from the other haloid acids by the powerful 
corrosive action which it exerts on gla 8 .s. 

The haloid acids also readily enter into reaction with, 
or neutralize, the hydroxides, forming water and the cor- 
responding fluoride, chloride, bromide, or iodide — 

NaOH + HCl = NaCl -p H^O; 

Sodium hydroxide. Hydrogen chloride. Sodium chloride. Water 

Ba(OH ).2 + 2HBr = BaBr, -f- 2 H 2 O. 

IJnrium hydroxide. Hydrogen bromide, Surlum bromide. Water. 

Ihe thermochemical behaviour of hydrochloric acid with 
hydroxides has already been discussed. 

Chlorine enters into reaction with many of the elements 
at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, and with all of 
them, with few exceptions, at more or less elevated tem- 
peratures ; its union with phosphorus, and with finely 
divided arsenic, antimony, tin, and copper, is attended 
with combustion. Bromine and iodine closely resemble 
chlorine in their behaviour with other elements ; the union 
of bromine with other elements, however, appears always 
to take place less readily, and to be accompanied by the 
development of less heat than is the case with chlorine, and 
the aflinity of iodine for most other elements is still weaker 
than that of bromine. The iodides also are usually less 
stable than the corresponding bromides, which are usually 
less stable than tlie corresponding chlorides. The com- 
pounds of the halogens with metals and with positive 
elements generally are mostly stable in presence of water, 
but their compounds with .negative elements are mostly 
decomposed by water, and the halogen separated in the 
form of haloid acid. 

The same element docs not always enter into combina- 
tion with chlorine, bromine, and iodine in tlie same 
proportions ; thus, phosphorus forms a stable trichloride, 
PCI 3 , and an unstable pentachloridc, PCI;; ; a stable tri- 
bromide, PBrj, and a pentabromide, PBr^, less stable than 
the pentachloridc ; but with iodine it forms the com- 
pounds PI3 and P 2 I,. !Many elements furnish compounds 
with fluorine containing a higher proportion of fluorine 
than corresponds to the amount of chlorine in their highest 
chlorides, or they form stable fluorides but unstable 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides ; for example, iihosphorus 
peutafluoride, PFj, is not decomposed by heat, whereas 
the pentachloridc, PCJr,, is readily resolved into the tri- 
chloride and chlorine by heating. 

The halogens do not only combine with hydrogen and 
other elements, however, but they are capable of forming 
compounds with each other. Thus, by the action of iodine 
on silver fluoride. Gore has obtained iodine pentafluoride, 
IF5, as a colourless highly volatile liquid ; iodine at once 
enters into reaction with chlorine, and is first converted 
into liquid iodine chloride, ICl, but ultimately yields 
iodine trichloride, ICI3, which is a crystalline solid ; with 
bromine iodine appears to furnish only a liquid mono- 
bromide, IBr. In like Jiianner, bromine forms with 
chlorine a liquid bromine chloride. Bid . 

On account of its great affinity for hydrogen, chlorine 
readily enters into reaction with a largo number of 
hydrogenized carbon compounds, and displaces the hydro- 
gen more or less completely. Thus, methane, CH^ , when 
submitted to the action of chlorine, is successively con- 
verted into monochlorometliane, CII3CI, dichloromethane, 
CH.,C1„, trichloromethane, CHCI 3 , and tetrachloromethane, 
CCl.,— the displaced hydrogen being evolved as hydrogen 
chloride. Bromine behaves similarly, but enters into such 
reactions much less readily ; iodine seldom, if ever, behaves 
in this way. 
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Compounds of (Jie Halogens with Oxygen. 

Oxides of fluorine are unknown, and the oxides of the 
remaining halogens are very im]perfectly investigated. 
Three oxides of chlorine have been prepared, viz. : — 

ChO, 01.^3, and CIO, . 

Hypochloious Clilorous CliloriiTc 

^ aiihydiiUc. anhydride. peroxide. 

At ordinary temperatui-es these compounds are greenish- 
yellow gases, remarkable on account of theirinstability, being 
decomposed with explosive violence by very slight elevations 
of temperature. Their instability is accounted for by the 
circuijistance that their decomposition is attended with the 
development of a very considerable amount of heat ; thus, 
according to Thomsen, the formation of gaseous hypo- 
chlorous anhydride from its elements' would involve the 
absorption of 18,040 units of heat per molecule, and con- 
sequently this amount is developed when the anhydride is 
resolved into its elements. The explanation of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of the oxides of 
chlorine would appear to be that more energy must be 
expended in separating the atoms of oxygen from each 
other, and in separating the atoms of chlorine from each 
other, than is produced by the combination of the chlorine 
and oxygen atoms. 

Oxides of bromine are also unknown, and since thermo- 
chemical investigation has shown that oxygen has less 
affinity to bromine than to chlorine, their non-formation 
in reactions corresponding to those by which the oxides of 
chlorine are produced is no longer surprising. 

Iodine diflers entirely from chlorine and bromine with 
regard to its affinity for oxygen. Only one oxide of iodine 
is known, viz., iodic anhydride, IgOj, but this is a white 
crystalline substance of- considerable stability, and, accord- 
ing to Thomsen’s determination, the formation of this com- 
pound from its elements would involve the development of 
no less than 44,860 units of heat per molecule. It has 
not been directly produced from its elements, although its 
formation, in this manner is not improbable. 

Chlorous anhydride is prepared by passing dry chlorine 
gas over dry mercuric oxide—- 

2HgO + SCh = CI2O + HgoOCh . 

It may be condensed by surrounding the receiver with a 
mixture of ice and salt, and thus obtained as a deep red 
liquid which emits a vapour of a deeper colour than that 
of chlorine, having a peculiar suffocating clxlorous smell. 
It is with the greatest readiness decomposed into chlorine 
' and oxygen, the warmth of the hand being sufficient to 
cause it to explode. Water dissolves about 200 times its 
bulk of the gas, forming a pale yellow solution of hypo- 
chlorous acid, which has an acid but not sour taste — 


Cl20-bH20 = 2H0Cl. 


By neutralizing this solution with metallic hydroxides or 
carbonates corresponding metallic hypochlorites are formed, 
but these salts are usually prepared by passing chlorine 
into water in which the metallic hydroxide or carbonate is 
suspended or dissolved, the liquid being carefully cooled — 


2KOH + Cl = 


Potasaluin 

hydroxide. 


Chlorine. 


KOCl + KCl , + OH2. 

Potabsium Patossluni -Water 
hypochlorite. -chloride. 


A concentrated solution of hypochlorous acid decom- 
poses rapidly, even when kept in ice ; a dilute^ solution is 
more stable, but is decomposed by boiling into chloric 
acid, water, chlorine, and oxygen. These substances are 
probably the products of several distinct changes, such as 
are represented by the following equations — 


2HOC1 = Oo + 2HC1 

3HOCI = HO;Cl + 2HC1. 

Hypochlorous acid. Chloric ucId. Hydrogen chloride. 


Hypochlorous acid, however, readily decomposes hydro- 


chloric acid, and the chlorine produced is probably tba 
result of reaction between these bodies ^ ^ 

HCl-rHOCUClo-bOHo. 

Hypochlorous acid is a very powerful oxidizln"- a^ent 
and rapidly converts many of the elements • into their 
highest oxides, at the same time liberating chlorine- 
indeed, in many respects it is not unlike' ozone and 
hydrogen dioxide in its chemical behaviour, and it enters 
into reaction with the latter in the manner represented by 
the equation — _ ^ 

■ HOCl -p H2O2 = 0, HCl -P HoO . 

Like chlorine, it possesses powerful bleaching properties. 
The hypochlorites also act as bleaching agents, probably 
by yielding oxygen to the substance submitted to their 
action, but less powerfully thaii the free acid. 

The bleaching powder or chloride of lime of commerce 
is prepared by exposing slaked lime or calcium hydroxide 
to the action of chlorine gas. There has been much dis- 
cussion among chemists as to the constitution of the 
compound so produced, and it 'is only quite recently that 
evidence has been obtained which enables us to pronounce 
a decision. The composition of bleaching powder is 
represented by the formula CaCl20,’ whereas calcium 
hypochlorite would be represented by the formula 
CaCLOo ; it was therefore supposed -that the , bleaching 
powder was a mixture of calcium chloride and calcium 
hypochlorite, since OaCU + CaCUOo = 2CaCl20. Appar- 
ently, however, it is a distinct compound intermediate 
between calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, thus— 

Cl ’^^^^t(oci) ^H(oci)’ 

Calcium chloiidc. 


Ca 


(OCl) 

Calcium chlorohypoclilorite. Calcium 
(l}luaclliugpo^^acl■). ' liypocUlorlto. 

and its formation from calcium hydroxide may be rejwe- 
sented by the following equation — 


Ga- 


el' 


-fOHo. 


OH |0C1)' 

On dissolving in water, according to Kingzett, it is 
resolved . into calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, 
which may be obtained in crystals by carefully con- 
centrating the solution in vacuo, so that a solution of 
bleaching powder is correctly regarded as a solution of 
calcium hypochlorite- 

C1 
OCl 


20a I 


= CaGl, -{- Ca 


/ OCl 

) ocr 


Bleachine powder. Calcium chloviilii. Calcium liypochloitto. 


Solutions of hypochlorites are very unstable, and when 
boiled they furnish a mixture of chloride and chlorate ; 
thus — • 

3KOCi = KO3CI + 2KC1. 

• Potassium hypociiloritc. Potassium chlorate. Potassium chloride. 

It is ou this account that it is necessary in preparing 
hypochlorites to act on a cold solution of the hydroxide, 
since if the solution be, heated chlorate is formed by the 
decomposition of the hypochlorite. 

The chlorates are very stable compounds as compared 
with the hypochloi-ites. They may be obtained well crys- 
tallized, and are all 'soluble in water. They are destitute 
of bleaching properties. The most important chlorate 
i,9 potassium chlorate, KC10;j, which is chiefly interesting 
as a source of oxygen, and is largely employed in the 
manufacture of fireworks ; the resolution of this salt rnto 
oxygen and potassium chloride is attended with a develop- 
ment of heat amounting to 9700 units per molecule 
decomposed. 

By exactly decomposing a solution of barium chlorate 
with sulphuric acid, a solution of chloric acid, HCIO3, i3 
obtained, which may be separated from the insoluble 
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barium sulphate by filtration, and concentrated by evapo- 
ration in vacuo until it forms a syrupy lirpiid : — 

]3a(C10,),4- ILSOi - SHClOj-f- BaSO^ , 

Chloric acid hms a faint chlorous odour, and a powerfully 
acid reaction ; it is iiiatautly decomposed by contact with 
organic matter, with charring, and frequently even with 
ignition. In ditfiLied daylight it gradually undergoes 
apontaneous decomposition, and when heated to a little 
above 100'^ C. it is rapidly converted into perchloric acid, 
water, chlorine, and o.\ygeu — 

81IC10, = -nicio, + 2Tr,o -p so,, -p 201,. 

CVilaiiv: ttcM. I’cfultJorJc .ii-ltL ^V.Urr, Otj ^cn. Chlorine. 

It is a powerful o-udizing and bleaching agent 

Chloric acid serve-s for the prepamtion of the remaining 

0. xides and oxy-acids of chlorine. To prepare chlorous 
anhydride from it, lU parU of pure benzene are di.s=olved in 
100 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when the 
mixture has cooled 12 parts of pulverized potn-sium 
chlorate are added. The chloric acid liberated from the 
chlorate under these circumstance,) Ls deprived of a por- 
tion of it.s oxygen by the benzene, which i.s oxidized, and 
at the same time, b\’ the dehi'drating influence e.xercised 
by the sulphuric acid, the elements of a molecule of water 
are removed ami ehlorous anhydride is liberated ; thus — 

2I1C103 -o.-bii.-cip,. 

The mixture is heated to about nO^ C. in a flask having a 
delivery' tube fitted to its neck by grinding, and blown 
out in .several places into .small bulbs ; the g.as, after 
passing through water contained in the.se bulbs, is con- 
ducted into a ghess tube surrounded by a mixture of ice 
and .salt. The condensed liquid deposits cry.itals of a 
hydrate of ehloroua acid, and the supernatant liquid 
decanted immediately into a small cooled ghiss cylinder 
forms the nearly anliydrous oxido CLO3. Liquid chlorous 
oxide or anhydride thus obtained Is very mobile, is of a deep 
red Colour, and ha.s a specific gnivity of I'.'WO to I'dS? at 
0“ C. ; it boils a little above ()' C., and it explodes some- 
what readily at a few degrees above 0’ C. The specific 
gravity of the g;e>eous o.xide accords with that rwjuired 
by the formula Cl/dj. Chlorous anhytiride is not very 
.soluble in water, lUO grammes of water at 21)’ (J. dl’.solv- 
ing .'J'f/fi gnimmts of the o.xide (Biwndau/. The .solution 
of chlorous acid, ilClO^, thus obtained, has {towerful 
bleaching and o.xidizing properties ; when it is heated, 
chloric and iiydiochlurie .acids are formed and chlorine 
evolved. By neiUializing the solution with hydruxide.s of 
the alkali or alkaline e;irth metals concsiiunding chlorites 
are obtained, which are .--.olublo ; and from these the 
insoluble chlorite;! of lead and .silver aie obtained by- 
double decomposition. Cidurites are decomposed by the 
feeblest acids, even by carbonic acid. 

Wlien fused pobusium chlorate Ls carefully treated with 
concentmted .sulphuric acid, chlorine dio.xide or peroxide is 
evolved ; the reactirtn by which it is [iroduced, it is stated, 

1. s represented by the following equation — 

:5KC103 + 2fL,.S0i-2C10,,-(-ir.p-t-KCI0, + 2KIISO,. 

Potaiilum SuJ}.l7uiic Chloilno* roU«luni 

chIor4tc. af}-L j*t;roxUlc. h>'dio>;cu eulplmte. 

Tile feo-called euc/iloriiie gas, which is obtained when a 
mi.xturc of a chlorate and hydrochloric acid is gently 
heated, appears to be a mixture of chlorine peroxide with 
chlorine. Chlorine peroxide is g.aseoiis at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but by means of a mixture of ice and .salt it 
may be condensed to a red liquid. It has a deep greenish- 
yellow colour, and peculiar sweet chlorous odour ; a .slight 
degree of heat and mere contact with organic mattens at 
once determine its explosion. Like all the o.xides of 
chlorine, it acts rapidly upon mercury and most metnl.s. 
From Behai’s recent experiments there appears to bo no 
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doubt that chlorine peroxide is correctly represented by 
the formula CIG.^, and it is, tnerefore, to be included with 
nitric o.xide and the few other compounds in which we 
niust suppose an odd number of affinities are free (see p. 
•173). It Ls absorbed by alkaline solutions, forming a 
mixture of a chlorite and a chlorate — 

2C10. -t- 2KHO = KClOo + KCIO3 -t- OH„. 

Ciilorino Poumium Potajulum Potas.sium »» 

pcroxlile. hydroxide, cliloridc. chlorate. 

In this respect especially it dili'ers from the other oxides 
of chloriue. 

'I’he only remaining chlorine compound to be considered 
is perchloric acid, HCIO^. It may be fonned from chloric 
acid by oxidation, but, according to lloscoe, the best 
method of preparing it consists in boiling down a solution 
of chloric acid ; lower oxides of chlorine escape, and a 
.solution of perchloric acid is left. It may also be ob- 
tained from potasaium perchlorate, fonned by heating 
pota.sbium chlorate, by distilling it with sulphuric acid. 

Aqueous perchloric acid may be concentrated by boiling 
till it attains a temperature of 203^’ C'., after which it passes 
over in the form of an oily liquid which approximately 
ha-s the composition HCIO^-)- 211^0. By distilling this 
hydrate with twice its volume of .sulphuric acid, nearly 
pure perchloric acid Ls obtained. 

The j)iire acid Ls a colourless very soluble liquid, of 
.specific gravity 1-782 at 15°-5 C. In this state it is 
one of the most powerful oxidizing agents known ; a single 
drop brought in contact with charcoal, wood, or almost 
any organic substance, immediately causes an explosive 
combustion, which in violence almost equals the sud- 
den decomposition of the so-called chloride of nitrogen. 
It produces frightful burns if allowed to fall upon the skin. 
It undergoes spontaneous decomposition at ordinary tem- 
[lerutures, and camiot be distilled unchanged. It unites 
very energistically with water, and when mixed with it in 
suitable proportions forms the hydrate IiC10.,-i-H„0 ; this 
is a white crystalline suh.stance, which melts at 50'^ C., and 
undergoes decomposition when heated to 110° G., splitting 
up into the pure acid and the oily hydrate above men- 
tioned. 

Aipieous perchloric acid has a sour taste, and reddens 
litmu.s strongly, but does not bleach ; it dissolves iron and 
zinc with evolution of hydrogen, and when dilute it Ls 
tiiiafTected by hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, 
which reduce all other o.xy-adds of chlorine. Perchloric 
acid, in fact, is liistinguished from all other oxidized chlo- 
rine comjjounds by its .superior stability, o.xygen being 
withdrawn from it with comparative difficulty. 

The re.sults of Thoni-seu’s therniocheinical examination of 
various reactions which are involved in the formation of 
■some of the oxidized chlorine compounds are exhibited in 
the following table. The symbols in the first column indi- 
cate the nature of the reaction, and the numbers in the 
second column the units of he-at developed or absorbed, — the 
reaction being supposed to take place between the substances 
of which the .symbols are separated by commas. 'Ihus, the 

CL , 0 - 18,010 Gaseous oxide 

is to be read as meaning that, in the formation of a mole- 
cule (ill grammes) of gaseous chlorine oxide from chlorine 
and o.xygen, 18,010 units of heat would be absorbed. 
Similarly, the reaction Cl.,0, Aq, that is to .say, the absorp- 
tion of gaseous chlorine oxide by water is attended with 
the development of O l-lO units of heat ; hence the reaction 
Cl., 0 Aq or the formation of *a solution of hypoemor- 
ous acid (two molecules) from chlorine, o.xygen, and wwer 
would involve the absorption of 8600 units of heat. For 
these, os in all Thomsen’s experiments, the determinations 
were nmdo at about 18’ C. 
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Units of heat 


Ueaction. 

developed or 
absorbed. 

liemarks. 


Cl,, 0 

C1,0 , Aq 

CI 5 , 0 , Aq 

C1,0,H, Aq 

ClOHAq.KOHAq 


.a-i 

o 

O 


Clj » O 5 , Aq , ... 
Cl.Oj.H, Aq., 


ClOjHAq.KOHAq 
CIO3K , Aq 

KCl.O, 


K.Cl.O,... 

HClAq, O3. 
KClAq, O3.. 


-18,040 
+ 9,440 

- 8,600 

+ 29,880 
+ 9,980 

-20,480 

+ 23,940 

+ 13,760 
-10,040 
9,770 

+ 95,840 

-15,380 

-15,370 


Gaseous o.idde. 

J Absorption of gas ■ by 
( water. 

j Formation of aqueous 
( acid. 

Ditto from Cl , 0, H, and 
water. 

Heat of neutralization. 

Formation of aqueous 
acid from chlorine, 
oxygen, and water. 

( Ditto from” chlorine, oxy- 
< gen, hydrogen, and 
( water. 

Heat of neutralization. 
Heat of dissolution. 
Oxidation of dry KCl . 

( Formation of crystalline ! 
^ KCIO 3 from its ele- ■ 


(, ments. 

I Oxidation of 
solution. 
Oxidation of 
, solution. 


HCl in 
KCl in 


In this table, and in all similar tables, the reactions are 
represented empirically, and the figures after the symbols 
merely indicate the number of atoms which enter into the 
composition of the compound. Thus, the reaction ex- 
pressed as Clj , O, merely refers to the formation of a mole- 
cule (in grammes) of hypochlorous anhydride, CI 2 O, from 
chlorine and oxygen, and the arrangement of the symbols 
in this manner is not intended to indicate that the com- 


pound is formed from a molecule of chlorine and an atom 
of oxygen. The symbol Aq is intended to indicate that 
an exceea of water is employed, i.e., such an amount that no 
appreciable development of heat would be caused by the 
addition of a further quantity. 

When bromine is added to an aqueous solution of sodium 
hydroxide, sodium hypobromite, NaOBr, is formed, but this 
is much less stable than the corresponding hypochlorite, 
and is readily converted into bromate and bromide. The 
bromates and bromic acid resemble the chlorates and 


chloric acid, but are much less stable ; thus, a solution of 
bromic acid is decomposed at 100° C., giving off bromine 
and oxygen, and all reducing agents decompose it with 
facility. The inferior stability of the oxidized com- 
pounds of bromine as compared with those of chlorine 
appears to indicate that the affinity of bromine to oxygen 
is less than that of chlorine ; this is entirely confirmed by 
thermochemical investigation, Thomsen having obtained 
the following values for bromic acid : — 


Brj,Oj,Aq =- 43,520 | 

Br,Oj,H,Aq = + 12,420 | 

BrHAq.Oj, =-15, 960 ' 

KOHAq,BrOjH.A.q= +13,750 


Formation of the aqueous acid from 
bromine, oxygen, and water. 
Formation of the aqueous acid from 
its elements. 

Oxidation of hydrobromic acid. 
Heat of neutralization. 


IVhen iodine is added to solutions of alkaline hydroxides 
or carbonates, alkaline hypoiodites .corresponding to the 
hypochlorites are perhaps formed, but as yet have not 
been isolated. By dissolving iodine in a warm solution of 
potassium hydroxide a mixture of potassium iodide and 
iodate is produced — 

3 I 2 -+ GKHO = KIO 3 + SKI + SOHj. 

Iodine. Fotaiaium iiydrozidc. Potassium iodate. I*otas5iuni iodide, Wateiv 


Iodine is converted into iodic acid by heating with the 
strongest nitric acid, and by the action of many other 
oxidizing agents ; but iodic acid is usually prepared from 
barium iodate, which i.s decomposed wdth the nece-ssary 


quantity of sulphuric acid. Potassium iodate is most 
readily prepared by passing chlorine into water in whid 
iodine is suspended until the latter is dissolved, then addinc 
I acorrespondingquantityof potassium chlorate and warmin'H 
the iodine is converted into monochloride, which enters into 
reaction with the chlorate, and chlorine is evolved 

KClOs + ICl^KIOg + CU, ■ 

By adding a solution of barium hydroxide, insoluble 
barium iodate is precipitated, from which, as pointed out 
iodic acid may be prepared. ’ 

Iodic acid separates from its solution on spontaneous 
evaporation in crystals of the composition HIO 3 ; when 
heated to 120 ° C. these crystals lose ivatef, and appar- 
ently form the compound HIjOg or HIOg + KO;,- at abVt 
170° C. this compound is' resolved into water and iodic 
anhydride, loOj. Iodic anhydride is a crystalline sub- 
stance, which readily dissolves in water, forming iodic acid • 
when heated to about 370° C. it is resolved into oxygen and' 
iodine. Iodic acid is a powerful oxidizing agent, being 
easily decomposed by deoxidizing agents ; hydriodic acid 
reduces it to iodine and water — 

HIOg-fSHI^SIo + SHjO. 

The chlorates and bromates are mostly easily soluble, 
and the corresponding salts are isomorphous ; but the 
iodates are mostly difficultly soluble, and with the excep- 
tion of barium iodate, are not isomorphous with the cor- 
responding chlorates and bromates. Moreover, c}ilorie 
and bromic acids furnish but one class of salts, of which 
potassium chlorate, KCIO 3 , is typical ; but iodic acid, in 
addition to the normal iodates, such as potassium iodate, 
KIO 3 , forms acid salts. These differences appear to in- 
dicate that iodic acid differs in constitution from the other 
acids, and Thomsen has pointed out that it is probably 
a dibasic acid of the formula since it is readily 

converted into water and the anhydride IjOj , a property 
which is characteristic of dibasic but not of monobasic 
acids; and since it furnishes acid salts, which is also 
characteristic of polybasic but not of monobasic acids, 
and is isomorphous with succinic acid, which is dibasic 
Kormal potassium iodate would therefore ‘have the formula 
KoIoOe > ^’^d the so-called diiodate is probably the acid 
salt KHIgOg . 

Thi^ view of the constitution of iodic acid is rendered 
the more probable by the behaviour of periodic acid, the 
disodium salt of which separates as a crystalline powder 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sodium iodate and 
sodium hydroxide ; the reaction is empirically represented 
by the equation — 

NalOg + 3NaOH + do = NaoIHgOo + 2 KaCl . 

Sodium ioditc. “ DisodiiTm periodate. 

To prepare the acid from this salt, it is dissolved in nitric 
acid, and silver nitrate added ; the irrecipitate of disilver 
periodate is dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution concentrated at a moderate heat until a salt of the 
composition AglO^ crystallizes out. By treating this salt 
with cold water it is decomposed, disilver periodate and 
periodic acid being produced ; — 

2AgIO.i + 40Ho = AgoIHgOg + H^IOg ; 
to obtain the latter the solution is evaporated. 

Periodic acid separates from its aqueous solution in 
colourless crystals of the composition HglOg, which are 
not altered at 100° C., but melt at 130° C., and when 
heated to a higher temperature give off water and oxygen, 
leaving iodic anhydride. 

Periodic acid furnishes a complex but, extremely in- 
teresting series of salts. Thus, it forms two potassium 
salts, one of w’hich has the composition KIO., , and is ob- 
tained on passing chlorine into a solution of potassium 
iodate and jiotassium hydroxide ; the second is represented 
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by the formula K^TijO^ , and, is obtained on dissolving the 
former in potassium hydroxide ■ solution. The latter 
crystallizes with 9 molecules of water, which, however, it 
loses when exposed over sulphuric acid. Corresponding 
sodium salts exist. That which has the composition 
NalO^ crystallizes either in the anhydrous state, or with 3 
molecules of water, which it readily loses in dry air ; the 
second salt, the formation of which was above described, 
separates in crystals of the composition Na 4 T„ 0 j) + 2H.,0, 
and is only rendered anhydrous, by heating to 220“' G. 
Three silver salts are known, represented by the fonnulce 
Agio.*, Ag.ll jOg + SHjO, and Ag 5 l 08 ; the second of 
these loses 2 molecules of water at 100“ G., but the third 
only at 200° C. The barium salt Ba^IjOfl separates in the 
■anhydrous state from strongly acid solutions, but when 
prepared by precipitating a solution of the acid with barium 
hydroxide, or of an alkali salt with a barium salt, it con- 
tains 6 or 7 molecules of water, which are only completely 
removed by heating to 300° G. It also furnishes a lead salt 
of the composition PbjIjOio + 2HoO , and amongst other 
magnesium salts one of the composition Mg^IoGji , which 
crystallizes with 6 and with 9 molecules of water. 

The question now arises — What is the nature of the 
relation between these various salts ? By the chemical 
method alone it is extremely difScuIt, if not impossible, to 
decide, but from Thomsen’s thermochemical investigation 
of the acid there can be little doubt as to the answer we 
should make to this question. When successive molecules 
of potassium hydroxide are added to a solution of 1 
molecule of the acid HjIOij the amounts of heat evolved 
are as follows : — 


On the addition of the 1st molecule, 5,150 heat-units. 

„ 2d „ 21,440 „ 

„ 3d ,, 3,150 ,, 

„ 4th and 5th „ 2,300 „ 


The first and second molecules, therefore, together cause the 
development of 26,590 units of heat, or of 13,295 units per 
molecule. But we have seen (p. 486) that on neutralizing 
a large number of acids, between 13,750 and 13,150 units 
of heat are developed per molecule of hydroxide added ; 
and as the addition of further quantities of the hydroxide 
causes a comparatively slight development of heat there is 
little doubt from these results that the molecule HjlOg is 
dibasic. But on account of the existence of salts, such as 
K.IoOg , it appears desirable to double this formula, and 
to represent the molecule of periodic acid by the formula 
H, . IoOjoHq . Several of the salts above alluded to may 
be regarded as derived from this molecule by the partial or 
total displacement of the hydrogen by metals ; and we may 
term those which are formed by displacing 4 of the 10 
atoms of hydrogen normal salts, while those in which 2, 4, 
or 6 of the rejnaining atoms of hydrogen are displaced 
may be called basic salts. Thus wc have — 


Xonnal 

Xa/.I„OiJI,i;Ag/.r„Oi2H,5 
UaKic salts. 


Pb.;' . I,Oi.,H,Pb''; Mg." . Ag/ . iPioAg,' . 

That'the tendency, to fonn basic salts is slight in the case 
of the highly positive elements is also shown by the small 
amount of heat developed on the addition of the third, 
fourth, and fifth molecules of potassium hydroxide. 

The anhydrous salts such as K. 1 I.O 5 , are to be regarded 
as derived from a distinct acid formed from the molecule 
by the withdrawal of the elements of 3 
molecules of water. The salts, such as KIO^ , which on 
account of its isomorphism with potassium permanganate, 
KoMn.Og, is more probably represented by the formula 
KJ.Og, are, it may be supposed, also derived from a 
distinct acid, formed in a similar manner by the with-. 


drawal of the elements' of a fourth molecule of water • 
these salts have the same empirical composition as the per- 
chlorates, and as potassium perchlorate is isomorphous 
with the compound Kgl.Og, it is probable that it corre- 
sponds with it in composition, and that perchloric acid 
therefore is represented by the formula HoGl.Og . If this 
conclusion be correct, and chloric acid be' correctly repre- 
sented by the formula HGIO 3 , we have an explanation of 
the great difference which is observed in the properties of 
these two acids. Perchloric acid, we have seen, has a 
great tendency to combine with water, and its hydrates 
may be regarded as distinct acids, the liquid hydrate bear- 
ing the same relation to the acid H.Cl.Os that crystallized 
periodic acid bears to the hypothetical acid H.IoOg , from 
which salts such as ICgIgOg are derived. Basic per- 
chlorates corresponding t'o'the basic periodates are not 
known, but a cuprammonium salt and a lead salt have 
been obtained which apparently are derived from the 
crystalline hydrate of perchloric acid, the latter having the 
composition Pb''Cl 208 -f I’bll.O. or Pb"Cl 20 ioH 2 Pb" . 

It will have been noticed that the amount of heat deve- 
loped on the addition of the first molecule of potassium 
hydroxide to the solution of periodic acid regarded as 
HglOg is much less than is usually observed with other 
acids, and the amount developed on the addition of the 
second molecule much greater ; the two molecules together, 
however, produce an eftect comparable with that observed in 
the case of other acids. But the salt produced on passing 
chlorine into a solution of potassium hydroxide has the 
composition K 0 I 0 O 3 , so that the first action of potassium 
hydroxide on a solution of the acid . IjOi.Hg apparently 
does not merely consist in the direct displacement of 
hydrogen in this acid by potassium ; the elements of four 
molecules of water are also withdrawn, and since this 
latter operation involves the absorption of heat, the amount 
of heat finally developed in the reaction is but small. On 
the addition of a further quantity of hydroxide, however, 
change in the reverse order is effected, and hence the 
normal amount of heat is developed by the combined action 
of the two molecules of hydroxide. It is interesting also 
to observe that more heat is developed on adding the third 
than by the fourth and fifth molecules of hydroxide together, 
and to contrast this with the circumstance that the silvei 
salt AgjI.Oj^oHg loses the elements of two molecules 0 ) 
water at 100° C., but the elements of a third only at 200° C 
Ajjparently there is a tendency on the part of potassium 
hydroxide to enter into reaction with the acid after the 
production of the normal salt K^I.Ojgllg ; but salts con- 
taining a relatively larger proportion of potassium evidently 
cannot exist e.xcept in solution, and even then only to a 
limited extent. 

We are now in a position also to explain the formation 
of sodium periodate by the action of chlorine on a solution 
of sodium iodate and sodium hydroxide. We have learnt 
that the action of chlorine on the latter is to produce 
sodium hypochlorite, and that this is a powerful oxidizing 
agent — 

NaOH + Cl = NaOGl + HCl , 

and there can be little doubt, therefore, that the iodate is 
at first oxidized by it, and converted into the salt NaJO,; 
thus — 

NaaloOfl -f 2NaOCl = Na.I.Og - 1 - 2NaCl . 

In presence of sodium hydrate and water, however, this 
salt is at once converted into the normal periodate 

NajIsOg + 2 NaOH -f 2 HoO = NaJaOj.Hg . 

The following are the results of Thomsen’s thermochemi- 
cal examination of iodic and periodic acids : 

V. — 63 . 
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Rsactlon. 

Units of liei 





lo.Os 

44,860 


Ij-Oj, Aq 

43,070 


lA. Aq 

- 1,790 

e 3 

I,Oi,H 

57,880 

o 

^3 

I,03,H,Aii 

65,710 

o 
»— 1 

103 H,,Aq 

- 2,170 


lA.H.O 

+ 2,540 


IHAq, O 3 .' 

42,540 


LKOHAq, lOjHAq... 

13,810 


[I.Oa.Hs 

185,780 


lOgllg , Aq 

- 1,380 

•3 

J 

184,400 


1 . 04 , 11 , Aq 

47,680 

o 

lIlAq ,04 

34,510 



fii 

I 2 .O 7 , Aq 

27,000 


lOnHisAq, KOHAq 

5,150 


[lOoHoAq, 2KOHAq 

20,590 


Kcmavks. 


Formation of the anhy' 
dride from its ele -1 
inents.' • 

Do. in. a(iueoussolution.: 

Heat of dissolntion of 
the anliydride. 

Formation of the acid 
from its elements. 

Do. in aqneons solution. 

Heat of dissolution of 
the acid. 

Combination of the .an- 
hydride with water. 

Oxidation of dissolved 
hydriodic acid. 

Heat of ncutriilization. 

Formation from the 
elements. 

Heat of dissolution. 

Formation in aqueous 
solution. 

Ditto. 

Oxidation of dissolved 
hydriodic acid. 

Formation from the 
elements in aqueous 
solution. 

Heat of neutralization. 


Tt will be noticed that the amounts of heat developed 
in the formation of these two acids in aqueous solution 
from their elements are very simply related ; thus — 


(LjOgjHo, Aq)= 11 1,420 heat-units or 3 x 37,140 
(l,0„,H5‘,Aq) =184,400 „ ,,5x36,880' 

Again, both acids are easily decomposed by hydriodic 
acid, yielding -water and iodine, and a simUar simple rela- 
tion obtains between the amounts of heat developed in 
the two reactions — 


(LOgHnAq, 10HIAq) = 167,040 heat-units, or 5 x 33,408 
aOoH5Aq,7HIAq) =133,770 „ ,, 4x33,442 


The analogous decomposition of chloric acid by hydro- 
chloric acid would involve the absorption of 30,920 units 
of heat, whilst that of bromic acid by hydrobroinic acid 
would be attended with the development of 101,520 units 
of heat j the difference between these numbers, 132,440, is 
almost equal to the amount evolved in the decomposition 
of periodic acid, and on comparing the several reactions it 
will be evident that the differences between the amounts 
of heat evolved are approximately simple multiples of a 
common constant; thus — 

Differences. 


Cliloric acid 
Bromic ,, 
Iodic ,, 
Periodic „ 




30,920 ) 
101,520 i 
167,040 
133,770 


132,440 

65,520 

33,270 


The differences are thus to each other as 4:2:1. The 
meaning of this remarkable relation is at present unknown. 

Without further description, it will be obvious that 
whilst chlorine, bromine, and iodine and their compounds 
exhibit very considerable 'general resemblance, yet there 
are many most important differen9e3 between them ; and 
also that chlorine is much more closely related to bromine 
than is the latter to iodine. 


SuLPHUK — S elenium — Tellueixjm. 

Sulphur, Symbol, S ; Atomic wt., 31 '98. 

Selenium, ,, Se ; ,, 79. 

Tellurium, ,, Te ; ,, 128. / 

These three elements are usually classed together, since 
mo.st of their compounds with other elements are of the 
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,, [sulphur group. 


same type. In some respects they resemble each other 
closely, but lu others they differ very widely,— selenium 
being much more closely related to sulphur on the one 
hand than to tellurium on the other. 

Sulphur occurs native in most volcanic districts; it is 
also found abundantly in combination with metals; such 
as copper, iron, lead, and zinc, and it is widely distributed ' 
in the form of sulphates of barium, calcium, inagnesium 
and strontium; it is a necessary constituent of anmialaud 
vegetable tissues. 

Selenium is of rare occurrence, and is always met with 
in combination with .other elements ; it is frequently asso- 
ciated in minute proportions with sulpliur in its ores. 
Tellurium is also a rare element ; it is occasionally found 
native, but generally in combination with various metals 
such as bismuth, copper, lead, gold, or silver, aud it is 
usually accompanied by selenium. 

Sulphur i.s a very brittle solid of a lemon-yellow colour, 
insoluble in water, and therefore tasteless. It' is a had 
conductor of heat, and a non-conductor of electricity. Its 
specilic gravity in the native ci-yst,allino .state is 2’05. 
Sulphur melts at 115° C., and at 120° G. is converted into 
a perfectly limpid pale yellow liquid ; but as it is gradu- 
ally heated it becomes darker and more viscid until, at 
200°-240° C., it is so thick that the vessel in which it is 
contained may be inverted without any outflow t.iking 
place. At 250°-300° C. it again liquefies, but does not 
become so fluid as when first melted, and. at 440° G. it 
boils, yielding an orange-coloured vapour. 

The density of sulphur vapour at 1000° C. is 32 times 
as great as that of hydrogen at the same temperature; so tliat 
as the atomic weight of sulphur is 32,' the molecules of 
sulphur at this temperature are diatomic ; but at about 
500° 0. its density is three times as great, so that at this 
temperature its molecules must be regarded as beat- 
tomic. 

Selenium is a deep brown-coloured brittle solid, of the 
specific gravity 4 '5 in' the crystalline state; like sulphur, 
it is insoluble in water. If boils at a temperature below 
a red heat, and gives off a deep yellow vapour, the density 
of which at about 1400° C. is such as to show that it con-, 
sists of diatomic molecules, but at lower , temperatures, 
like sulphur, its molecule is more complex. 

Tellurium is much like a metal in appearance, resemb- 
ling bisniuth in colour ; it is very brittle ; its specific gra- 
vity is 6T to 6’33, and it conducts heat and electricity, 
though not very readily. It melts at about 500° C., and 
at a high temperature is converted into a yellow vapour, 
the density of which at 1440° C. is such as to show that 
the molecule of tellurium at this temperature is diatomic. 
No tendency lias hitherto been observed on the part 
of tellurium to form a more complex, molecule in tho 
manner characteristic of selenium and sulphur ; ahd it is 
noteworthy also that, whereas the density of sulphur 
vapour at temperatures not far removed from its boiling 
point is three times as great as at much higher temperatures, 
the density of selenium vapour under, similar circum- 
stances is only about one and a half - times as great as at 
about 1400° C. ' 

. Sulphur is chiefly remarkable for the great number of alio- 
tropic forms in which it can exist. Thus, native sulphur is 
found crystallized in rhombic octahedra of the specific gra- 
vity 2-05. This variety melts at 114°’5 C, ; it is readily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, the sulphide of chlorine, SnCh, 
benzene, turpentine, &c., and sulphur is usually deposited 
in this form on spontaneous evaporation of its solution m 
carbon disulphide ; it is, in fact, the stable form into 
which all other allotropes tend to change. When, how- 
ever, melted sulphur is allowed to cool slowly it crystal- 
lizes in transparent, yellowish-brown, monoclinic prisms, o 
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lo^yer specific gravity, viz., 1-98, but of higher melting 
point (120° C.) ; in the course of a few days, although the 
crystals maintain their prismatic form, they become opaque, 
and, on examination, are found to be converted into aggre- 
gations of minute octahedrons. This change of prismatic 
into octahedral sulphur is attended with the develojmient 
of a considerable amount of heat, which is especially notice- 
able when the conversion is caused to take place rapidly' by 
scratching the crystals. The transformation of the octahe- 
dral variety into the prismatic takes place at about the melt- 
ing point of the former, a transparent crystal of octahedral 
sulphur being converted into an opaque mass of prismaljic 
crystals when heated for some time to a temperature of 
105°-1 15° C. ; also, when a saturated solution of sulphur in 
hot turpentine is allowed to cool, crystals of prismatic sul- 
phur are at first deposited, but after a time, when the 
liquid has become comparatively cool, the crystals which 
separate are octahedral. 

Prismatic sulphur is soluble in carbon disulphide and 
other menstrua which dissolve the octahedral modification ; 
another modification, which is also soluble, but destitute of 
crystalline form, is obtained on addition of acids to solu- 
tions of alkaline polysulphides — 

K„S,,i 2HCI = 4S -t- H.,S -i- '2KCl. 

Potassium Hydrosen HvdHJ^eu Potassium 

pcnUsulphIdo. chloride. ° »pnur. suliihldc. chloride. 

It has a greenish-white colour, and constitutes ordinary 
milk of sulphur ; by keeping, it becomes gradually con- 
verted into octahedral sulphur. Sublimed sulphuiy or 
(lowers of sulphur, is probably closely allied to this form, 
but always contains a small proportion of insoluble sul- 
phur. 

When sulphur is heated to 2G0°-30O° C. and then 
poured in a thin stream into cold water, it is converted into 
the so-called plastic modification, .and is obtained as a soft 
y'ellowish-brown semitransparent mass, capable of being 
drawn out into fine elastic threads. In this state sulphur 
has the specific gravity 1-9.5, and is insoluble in carbon 
disulphide ; in the course of a few hours, however, it again 
becomes brittle and almost entirely reconverted into the 
octahedral modification, the change being accompanied by 
the development of heat. 

When the chloride of sulphur, S.jGl.,, is decomposed by 
water, it furnishes sulphur, liydrochloric acid, and thio- 
sulphuric acid: the sulphur thus obtained is amorphous 
and insoluble in carbon disulphide, but is converted into 
octahedral sulphur by fusion, or by exposure for some time 
to a temperature of 100° C. Thiosulphuric acid also gra- 
dually decomposes into sulphur and sulphurous acid, and 
if a solution of a thiosulphate is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid — • 

IS^a^SoO^ + 2IICI = S + H.,S 03 + SISTaCl 

Sodium Uydropcii Sulidiurous Radium chlmlde 

tlil03uliiliaic. chloride. udd. soiuiim cmoiiuc. 

the sulphur which separates is soluble in carbon disul- 
phide, but is obtained on evaporation of the solution in 
an amorphous condition, and cannot then be again dis- 
solved in carbon disulphide; it is stated, however, that if 
the hyposulphite is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
the sulphur which separates is insoluble in carbon di- 
sulphide. When a solution of ordinary sulphur in carbon 
disulphide is exposed to sunlight, an amorphous insoluble 
modification separates ; the reconversion of this modifica- 
tion into octahedral sulphur is attended with the absorp- 
tion of heat. 

Several minor modifications of sulphur have been de- 
scribed, but it is not known whether the differences which 
they exhibit are inherent, or whether, as is not improbable, 
they are due to the presence of impurity. 

There appears to be a relation between the modification 
formed in a reaction and the compound or compounds from 
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which it is obtained, since, generally, the sulphur separated 
from compounds in which it is associated with positive 
elements is soluble, whilst that separated from compounds 
in which it is associated witli negative elements is insoluble 
in carbon disulphide ; but the conditions under which the 
sulphur is separated doubtless exercise an important in- 
fluence. 

At present we have no knowledge as to the manner in 
which the various allotropes are related to each other ; it 
hits been suggested, however, that the differences between 
them are at least in some cases due to differences in mole- 
cular composition. 

Several allotropic modifications of selenium are also 
known, but a tendency to form allotropes has not been 
observed in the case of tellurium. 

Three principal modifications of selenium, corresponding 
to the three principal modifications of sulphur, may be 
distinguished, viz., (1), black crystalline selenium, of specific 
gi-avity about 4-80, which may be placed by the side of 
the octahedral variety of sulphur, being the form in which 
selenium separates when solutions of metallic selenides 
are exposed to the air, and since all other modifications 
are converted into it when heated to about 150° C. ; (2), red 
crystalline selenium, of specific gravity 4'46 to 4'51, which 
probably corresponds to monoclinic sulphur, as it has the 
same crystalline form, and may be obtained by rapidly 
cooling melted selenium ; and (3), red amorphous selenium, 
of specific gravity about 4‘3, This last corre.sponds to the 
amorphous ailotrope of sulphur, and, as in the case of 
sulphur, it occurs in two modifications, the one soluble and 
the other insoluble in carbon disulphide. Black crystal 
line selenium, uulilce octahedral sulphur, however, is in- 
soluble in carbon disulpbide, but tbe red crystalline ailo- 
trope is soluble, although to a much less extent than 
sulphur. The conversion of these modifications of selenium 
into each other i^ attended with development or absorption 
of heat, just as in the case of sulphur, and the melting 
points of the several modifications are different. Thus, if 
amorphous selenium, which melts a few degrees above 
100° C., bo heated to about 96° C., it quickly becomes crys- 
talline, the ’change being attended with considerable rise 
of temperature, and the melting point rises to 217° C. 
The electrical conductivity of selenium is found to vary in 
a remarkable manner with the temperature, and is also in- 
fluenced by light. Amorphous selenium is a non-conductor 
up to 80° C., but from this temperature up to 210° C. its 
conductivity gradually increases, after which it again 
diminishes. Selenium v/hich has been kejjt for several 
hours at 210° C. and then gradually cooled is especially 
sensitive to the influence of light, its conductivity increas- 
ing with the intensity of the light. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium form gaseous com- 
pounds with hydrogen, analogous in composition to water; 

HjS Hydrogen sulphide. 

fIjSo Hydrogen selenide. 

HjTe Hydrogen telluride. 

Hydrogen sulphide may be produced directly from its 
elements by passing hydrogen gas into boiling sulphur, but 
it is always prepared by the action of a solution^ of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid on a metallic sulphide, that of 
iron being commonly employed — 

FeS 4- 2HC1 = H,,S -f T’oCk. 

Fei-rou3 5UlpUiau. Hydrogun chloride, nydrogen iulphide. Ferrous clUoilde. 

The compounds of selenium and tellurium with hy drogen 
are obtained in a similar manner from metallic selenides 
and tellurides. Hydrogen and selenium also directly enter 
into reaction ; tbe quantity of hydrogen selemde formed 
is apparently a function of the temperature; it increases 
from 250° to 260° C., and decrea.ses regularly from tne 
latter point to 700° C. 
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Hydrogen sulphide, hydrosulphuric acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, is transparent and colonrless ; it possesses a 
most offensive odour, and cannot be breathed with im- 
punity, frequently giving rise to nausea and vertigo even 
when much diluted. It may be condensed by powerful 
])ressure to an extremely mobile liquid, \yhich solidifies 
when cooled in a bath of solid carbon dioxide and ether to a 
white transparent miiss, which melts at — 85“ C. Hydrogen 
sulphide is readily inflammable, burning in air with a bluo 
flame, and forming water and sulphur dioxide — 

2SH2 + flOo = 2SOo + 2H2O. 

Ilydi'ogen sulpliidc. O.'iygun. Sulphur dioxide. Water. 

hlost metals \vhen heated in the gas decompose it, a 
metallic sulphide being produced, and hydrogen liberated. 
Hydrogen sulphide dissolves in water, a saturated solution 
containing about three times its volume of the gas ; the 
solution has the odour and taste of the gas, and a slight 
acid reaction. It is gradually decomposed on exposure to 
the air, sulphur being deposited — 

2SIIo + 02 = 2S-1-20H„. 

It is decomposed in a similar manner by nearly all oxidiz- 
ing agents, and by the action of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine — 

SHo + Cl2 = 2HCl-}-S. 

Iodine, however, cannot decompose the gas at ordinary 
temperatures except in presence of water. This is because 
the reaction requires an absorption of heat. Thus, in the 
production of a molecule of hydrogen sulphide from hydro- 
gen and sulphur in the state in which it separates when 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, 4500 units of 
heat are developed ; but in the production of a molecule of 
hydriodic acid from its elements, 6000 units of heat are 
absorbed, so that the reaction indicated by the equation 
H2S-l-l2 = 2HI-pS would involve the absorption of 
45*00 -b 2 X 6000 = 1 6,500 units of heat. That it takes place 
in presence of water is due to the fact that the dissolution of 
the hydriodic acid produced is attended with the develop- 
ment of 2 X 19200 = 38,400 units of heat ; hence, when the 
reaction is eftected in a dilute solution, heat is developed 
to the extent of 38,400-16,500 = 21,900 units of heat. 
But it is found that the reaction takes place the less readily 
as the concentration of the solution increases, and that it 
ceases when the solution has attained a specific gravity of 
1'56 at ordinary temperatures; in more concentrated solu- 
tions sulphur even dissolves with production of hydrogen 
sulphide and liberation of iodine. A simple explanation 
of this apparently anomalous result, however, is aft'orded 
by the observation that the heat developed by the absorp- 
tion of equal quantities of hydriodic acid is loss as the 
quantity of acid already dissolved in the water is greater. 
The amount of heat developed, therefore,, diminishing as 
the quantity of hydriodic formed by the reaction in the 
liquid increases, at a certain point becomes equal to that 
absorbed in the decomposition of the hydrogen sulphide by 
the iodine, and the reaction ceases since it can no longer be 
attended with a development of heat. 

This behaviour of iodine with hydrogen sulphide alone, 
or in presence of water, is one of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the fact that reactions involving the expenditure 
of energy cannot take place directly, and are only possible 
when the conditions are such that one or more of the pro- 
ducts of the reactions enter into secondary reactions, so as 
to cause the development of more heat than is absorbed in 
the primary reaction. 

The hydrogen in hydrogen sulphide may be displaced by 
metals, — the compounds formed by displacing one-half .the 
hydrogen being termed sulphydrates or hydrosulphides, 
whilst those in which the whole of the hydrogen is dis- 
placed are termed sulphides. These two classes of com- 
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pounds correspond to the metallic hydroxides and th 
metallic oxides respectively, and in many respects closely 
resemble them ; the sulphur compounds, however, arc with 
few exceptions, far less stable than the correspondiii« 
oxygen compounds. ° 

Hydrogen sulphide enters directly into reaction with the 
metallic hydroxides, exchanging its hydrogen for the metal • 
for e.xample — ' 

NaOH + HoS = NaSH + HOH. 

SolUum Hydrogen Sodium ,,, 

hydroxide. suhUilde. hydrosulphide, ” 

It therefore exhibits the behaviour of an acid. From 
Thomsen’s experiments it appears that 7740 units of heat are 
developed on the addition of a solution of one molecule of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution of one molecule of hydro^eu 
siUphide, and that the further addition of the hydroxide 
is without effect. Hydrogen sidiffiide is thus proved to he 
a monobasic acid, and this result also shows that when 
soluble sulphides, such ns sodium sulphide, are dissolved 
in water, double decomposition occurs, thus : HijoS -b OH^ 
= NaSH -b NaOH, just as when'sodium oxide, forexamplej 
is added to water : NuoO -b OHo = 2NnOH. It is uncertain, 
however, whether the decomposition of the sulphides by 
water in this manner is complete, or whether it is only 
partial, and the more complete the greater the quantity of 
water present. 

The highly positive metals lithium, sodium, potassium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, and magnesium form soluble 
sulphides and hydrosulphides, but most of the sulphides 
of other metals are insoluble. The nature of many of the 
compounds precipitated from metallic solutions by hydro- 
gen sulphide or an alkaline hydrosulphide is not well 
established ; but in many cases apparently they are inter- 
mediate in composition between the hydroxides and hydro- 
sulphides ; the precipitate formed on the addition of an 
alkaline hydrosulphide to a solution of a zinc salt, for 
example, is probably a compound of this kind, and may be 
represented by the formula HO. Zn.SH, — zinc hydroxide 
being HO.Zn.OH, and zinc hydrosulphide HS. Zn.SH. 
The solutions of salts of heavy metals, such as mercury and 
lead, furnish precipitates of the corresponding sulphides 
with hydrogen sulphide or alkaline hydrosulphides. 

The hydrosulphides of certain elements, such as alumi- 
nium and chromium, cannot e.xist in presence of wnteqbut 
enter into reaction with it with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide; hence, on the addition of an alkaline hydro- 
sulphide to solution of their salts, the correspoiiduig 
hydroxides are precipitated : — 

AUClo -b GHaSH = Al2(SH)j -b'cNaCl 

AUuninlum Sodium AUrmlnlum Sodium 

cliloiido. hydrosulphide. hydrosulphide. chloiide. 

Al2(SH)^ -b 6OH2 = Al2(OH),5 -b eSHo. 

Aluminium Aluminium Uydrogen 

liydrobulplilde. '* '■ liydroxide. sulplilde. 

Sulphur unites with all the metals and with most of the 
non-metallic elements ; the sulphides are therefore usually 
prepared directly from their elements. Two classes of 
sulphides corresponding to the basic and acid oxides may 
be distinguished, but the distinction between them is much 
less marked than that between the two classes of oxides. 
The sulphides of the non-metallic elements and the sulphides 
of arsenic, antimony, tin, molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium, gold, and platinum, which are soluble in solutions 
of alkaline hydrosulphides, belong to the class of acid sul- 
phides, aud the remaining sulphides are basic. These two 
classes of sulphides are capable of uniting together to form 
sulphur salts, just as the basic and acid oxides combine 
forming oxy-salts. As a rule, the sulphides and o.xides of 
the same element have similar formulre aud correspond m 
their general behaviour. Occasionally there are oxides to 
which there are no corresponding sulphides, but more fre- 
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nupntly sulphides to which there are no correapoudiiig 
oxides. All sulphides are decomposed more or less readily 
by hydrochloric acid gas, hydrogen sulphide and a chloride 
being produced, and in some cases sulphur is also liberated. 
Many of the sulphides which are decomposed >vhcn heated 
in an atmosj)hero of hydrochloric acid gas arc little, if at 
all, aiVected by a boiling solution of tho acid. 

Hydrogen selenido and tellurido closely resemble hydro- 
gen sulphide in properties, but are far lu.ss stable com- 
pounds, The former has a most olfensivo acrid odour, 
impairing or oven destroying the sense of smell for sevcml 
hours, and producing inllummatibu of the eyes. Their 
aqueous solutions are decomposed on exposure to tho air 
with separation of selenium and tellurium respectively; and 
with solutions of salts of most metals they produce precipi- 
tates of the corresponding sclonhydrates or selcnides and 
tellurhydratos or tellurides. The selcnides and tho tcllu- 
.rides, like tho sulphides, may bo formed by tho direct 
combination of their elements, and are usually so prepared; 
in their general behaviour they resemble tho corresponding 
.sulphides. 

A higher sulphide of hydrogen is known of which the 
composition h.as not yet been .satisfactorily determined, 
owing to the difliculty of obtaining it in a pure state ; but 
as it is obtained on adding a solution of pota.ssium ponta- 
sulphidc, K.H., to a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, 
and is formed without evolution of hydrogen sulphide or 
separation of sulphur, it appears most probable that it is 
the pentusulphide ILS-. It separates as an oily liquid, 
heavier than water, possessing a peculiar sulphurous dis- 
agreeable odour; it is soluble in water. It is a very 
unstable substance, undergoing decomposition into hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphur with great facility ; this decomposi- 
tion is imstantaneous under the iidluence of sub-stunces 
such as lincly divided platinum, gold, and charcoal. Its 
stability is increased by the presence of moderately strong 
acids, but dimini.shed by alkalies. With an alcoholic solu- 
tion of potassium hydrosulphido it furnishes potassium 
peutasrdpUide, hydrogen sulphide being evolved — 

H.,Sj-t-2iaiS = K,Si-p2ir.,S. 

This reaction is analogous to that between .sulphuric 
acid and potassium hydroxiilo : — 

ILSO., -1- 2KIIO = KoSO, -k 21ip ; 

hydrogen i>untasulphide may, in fact, be regarded as the 
analogue of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium form compounds with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, similar in composition, but 
differing greatly in stability. 

With chlorine, sulphur forms the three compounds — 

S.Oh, SOL, and SUl.,, ! 

all of which are liquid. Tho chloride S.pL is obtained by 
pas.sing chlorine over sulphur, which is gently heated; it 
is a mobile reddiah-yollow liquid, having a iieculiar, pene- 
trating, and most disagreeable odour. It boils without suf- 
fering decomposition at 137“ C. It is slowly decomposed 
by water, yielding hydrogen chloride, sulphur, and thio- 
sulphuric acid — 

2S,.CL -k 30IH =' IIICI -k 2S -k • 

When saturated with chlorine at about 10“ 0. it is con- 
verted into tho dichlorido SClo, but if saturated with chlo- 
rine at about -22“ G, it funnsUes tlio tetrachloride SCI,. 
Both of these comiiounds are so unstable, however, that 
they are resolved into tho lowest chloride S^CL and chlo- 
rine when very slightly heated. 

Tho chlorides of selenium and tellurium are also obtained 
by the direct action of chlorine on the elements. Two 
chlorides of soleninin are known, Sc.^Cly and SoCl.,, tho 
former being liquid and tho latter a white crystalline solid. 
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Tellunum forms tho two chlorides TeCl„ and TeOl,, both 
of which are solid. TJiose chlorides of "tellurium, as well 
as selenium tetrachloride, appear to volatilize without de- 
composition. 

_ Very little is known of the bromides of sulphur and sele- 
nium, but from tho observations which have been made 
there is no doubt that tho sulpJiur bromides are much less 
stable than tho chlorides ; sulpliur, therefore, like oxygen, 
appears to have less affinity for bromine than for chlorine. 
Tellurium furnishes two crystalliiio bromides, TeBr„ and 
TcBr„ both of which may be sublimed without deconiposi- 
tioii. 

Tho oidy iodide of sulphur which is known lias the 
composition S,_,L, and is obtained by the direct union of 
its cloinents; it is a black crystalline solid, insoluble iu 
water, and readily decomposes when heated. Iodides of 
selenium are not known with certainty, but two tellurium 
iodides have been prepared, Tel._, and Tel, ; both are black 
crystalline bodies, wbicli give off iodine when heated. 

Tile chlorides and bromides of selenium aud tellurium, 
like tho chlorides and bromides of sulphur, are decomposed 
by water, but the iodides of these three elements are com- 
paratively stable and are scarcely affected unless heated with 
water. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium burn lu oxygen or air, 
forming tire dioxides 

SO3 , SeOa , TeOo. 

Under certain conditions, sulphur dioxide takes up an 
additional atom of o.xygen, and is converted into the 
trioxide, SO.,; a tellurium trioxido, TeOj, may also be 
obtained, but the corre.sponding oxide of selenium is not 
known. A third oxide of sulphur, SoO^, has recently been 
described. 

Tho dioxides and trioxides of sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium have tho property in common of forming corre- 
sponding acids when combined with water : — 

ll.,S03 U„SeO,, llo'l’eO, 

Sulpliuiuiu uclil. Sclciiluiu iidd. TcUiiroua ^dll. 

H„SO,, H..SeO. If.,TeO,,. 

Suliilmrlc aclil. ScIcTilo iicld. Telluric acid. 

These compounds differ greatly in stability and iu their 
properties generally — tho sulphur and selenium compounds 
being closely related, whilst tho tellurium compounds are 
widely different from them iu most respects. 

Sulphifr dioxide or sulphurous anhydride is a colourless 
gas, of pimgciit suffocating odour ; by a pressure of three 
atmospheres, or a refrigerating mixture of ice and salt, it 
is readily condensed to a colourless mobile liquid, which 
boils at about - 10“ C. Tho liquid anhydride freezes at 
- 7G“ C., forming a transparent colourless crystalline solid, 
which melts at about - 79“ 0. Water at 0“ C. dissolves 
about G8 times its bulk of tho gas, bub ouly 32 times its 
bulk at 2'1“, forming a solution of sulphurous acid, II.jSO^, 
which is readily decomposed by heat. 

Selenium dioxide or seleuious anhydride is a white 
infusible substance, which volatilizes at a temperature 
below redness ; its vapour condenses in snow white deli- 
quescent prisms, which dissolve in water forming selenious 
acid, ILHoO^. 

Tellurium dioxide, however, is only very slightly solubio 
in water, and tho solution does _ not exhibit an acid 
reaction ; the attraction of this oxido for water, in fact, 
is so slight, that when a solution of tellurous hydrate 
(teilurous acid), II./TeOa, is heated to about 40° C. the oxide 
separates. It fuses readily and volatilizes, and the fused 
oxide, wliich is a transparent, deep yellow liquid, solidihes 
on cooling to a whito crystalline mass.^ 

Tho difference in physical properties between sulphur 
and solonium dioxides is so great as to suggest tliat tho 
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molecule of tlie latter is not represented by tlio formula 
SeOj, but that it is more complex; and although the 
vapour density of selenium dioxide is such as to negative 
this assumption for the gaseous substance, there is no 
evidence to show that the expression SeO, is the correct 
molecular formula for the solid oxide. 

Sulphur trioxido or sulphuric anhydride is a white, 
highly volatile substance which dissolves in water, forming 
sulphuric acid, H2SO4, the combination being attended 
with the development of so much heat that when the 
anhydride comes in contact with the water a violent 
hissing is produced, just as when a red-hot iron is plunged 
into water. Selenium trioxide has not been isolated, but 
selenic acid, H2S0O4, the acid corresponding to sulphuric 
acid, is known, and very closely resembles the latter com- 
pound in many of its properties. Tellurium trioxidc, 
TeOg, is an orange-j-ellow solid, insoluble in water, and 
therefore altogether different in properties from sulphur 
trioxide; moreover, the resemblance between tlie com- 
pound HoTeO,!, from which tellurium trioxide is obtained 
by heating to a temperature below redness, and sulphuric 
and selenic acids scarcely e-xtends beyond the similarity of 
their formuloe, since telluric acid is nearly insoluble in 
water, and its solution has a metallic rather tljan an acid 
taste, and reddens litmus but slightly. 

Sulphur dioxide is usually prepared for laboratory pur- 
poses by heating a metal, such as copper or mercury, with 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the most probable explana- 
tion of its formation in this manner appears to be that 
the metal acting upon the acid produces the corresponding 
sulphate and hydrogen, and that the latter wliilst in the 
nascent state acts upon another portion of the acid, reduc- 
ing it to sulphurous acid, which splits up into sulphur 
dioxide and water ; thus— 

Hg + = 2H -p HgSO., 

Mercury. Sulpliurlc ndd. IlydiOROn. Jlcrcmlo sulplmtc. 

2 H -p H2SO4 = HoSOa -p. ILO 

Ilyiliogen. Sulphuric acUI. Siaphmoua nchl. Wiilcr. 

= SO2 -p ILO. 

.Siilplim OU3 iiciU. Sulphur iCfoxldo. Wulcr. 

Wc may also suppose, however, that the metal merely 
withdraws an atom of oxygen from the sulpluiric acid, 
and that the oxide produced dissolves in the acid, forming 
a suljihate — 


into water. If the precipitation bo delayed for a lon'^er 
time, the o.xido TeOo is thrown down instead of the 
hydrate. -It is best prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with avater — 


TeCl, -P 3HoO = ILTeO,,' -P 4HCl. 

Tellurium tetrachloride. Water. Tclluvous hydrate. Hydrogen cl'ilorlile. 

It is Stated that anhydrous sulphurous acid, H„S0 
has been obtained in ’ crystals by cooling a saturated 
aqueous solution to 0° C. ; a ■ crystalline liydrate of the 
composition HoSOj-pSHoO was obtained by Pierre by 
cooling to - 6" 0. a saturated solution through which a 
current of the gas was being transmitted. The solution 
of sulphur dioxide in water is strongly acid, and effervesces 
with carbonates ; by passing a current of the gas’ tlirou<rli 
water in which metallic hydroxides or carbonates are 
dissolved or suspended metallic sulphites are produced. 
Two classes of metallic sulphites may be thus formed 
the acid sulphites or bisulphites in which one-half the 
hydrogen in sulphurous acid is displaced by a metal;, and 
normal sidphites, in which tho whole of the hydrogen is 
displaced. It is also po.ssiblc to displace the two atoms 
of hydrogen in sulphurous acid by two different metals, 
and thus to obtain so-called double salts. The following 
tabic shows tho composition of some of the sulphites, 
disregarding tho water of crystallization which several of 
them contain : — 


Potassium hydrogen sulphite KITSO. 

Potassium ' 

Sodium hy ■ ' 

Sodium sulphite Xa.^S 03 

Calcium sulphite CaSOa 

Calcium liydrogen sulpliite ..C'alIgSOj), 


The acid sulphites of barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium, and the acid and normal sulphites of the alkali 
metals, are soluble in water, although only tho sulpliites 
of alkali metals are freely soluble; but most other 
sulphites aro insoluble, and may be prepared by precipita- 
tion with an alkaline -sulphite. The acid sulphites are 
prepared by saturating a solution of the metallic hydiuxide 
or carbonate with sulphur dioxide gas, and then adding to 
it as much of the hydroxide or carbonate as it originally 
contained ; thus — 


Na.,C03 -h 

SoJliun carbojiato. 


OH. -I- 2SO., = 

Water, Siilpimr UiD.-tlde. 


2NaHS03 -t- CO., 

SolUum iiydvogca Carbon 
sulphilo, dioxidtj. 


Hg -h ILSOj = HgO -f H..SO., 

Mercury. Sulpliuilc acid. Jlcreurle uxiUe, Sulphurous add. 

HgO + H„SO.^ = HgSO^ + H.,0. 

Mercuric oxide. Sulphuric ncld. ilcrcurlc aulpliatc. Water. 

The kind of action represented by the first of these 
equations undoubtedly takes place when carbon in the 
form of charcoal is heated with sulphuric acid, whereby 
carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and water are produced — 

C -{- 2H..SO4 = CO. -1- 2SO2 -t- fin^o. 

Carbon. Sulphuric add. Carbon dioxide. Sulphur dioxide. Waler. 
When copper is employed not only are sulphur dioxide, 
water, and cupric sulphate produced, but cuprous and cupric 
sulphides, CU2S and CuS, it is stated, are also formed ; 
their production, however, is due to secondary action. 

Selenium dioxide is obtained either by burning selenium 
in a stream of oxygen, or by evaporating a solution of 
selenious acid to -dryness. ■ 

Sulphurous acid is always prepared by passing sulphur 
dioxide gas into cold water ; the combination is attended 
with a slight elevation of. temperature. Selenious acid is 
produced in a similar manner by dissolving the oxide in 
water, or by dissolving selenium in concentrated nitric 
acid, and evaporating to expel the excess of nitric acid. 
Teliurous acid may be obtained by dissolving tellurium 
in nitric acid of specific gravity 1-25, and pouring tho 
solution, after tho lapse of not more than a few minutes. 


2NaHS0.5 -f- Ka.,C03 = 2 Na.,S 03 -f ILO -)- CO.. 

c— . soaiumlaphlta. Wa,a^ <1^:; 

The alkali and alkaline-earth metals aro the only ones, 
however, which readily produce acid sulphites; in fact, 
the tendency to form acid salts is almost restricted to these 
metals in the case of aU acids, and it is difficult to obtain 
acid salts containing Jieavy metals. • 

A solution of sulphurous acid slowly absorbs oxygen 
from the air and is converted into suljiliuric acid ; in like 
manner, the sulphites, particularly if in solution, become 
converted into sulphates on e.xpo.sure to the air. All 
sulphites arc decomposed at a red heat, cither into sulpliate 
and sulphide, or into sulphur dio.xide and metallic oxide. 
They are also decomposed by all acids excepting carbonic 
and boric acids, sulphurous acid being liberated. Sulphur- 
ous acid possesses considerable bleaching jiowors, and is ex- 
tensively employed in bleaching straw, wool, and many 
other articles, which would be injured by chlorine. The 
articles to be bleached are moistened and suspended in 
closed chambers in which sulphur is burnt ; tho sulphur 
dioxide produced is then absorbed by tho damp goods, 
and their colour is discharged. The manner in which it 
acts is not well understood, but it appears to he by form- 
ing colourless compounds with the' colouring matters ; it 
does not, like chlorine, decompose colouring niatters, for 
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the colour may usually be restored by acids or alkalies. 
The reproduction of the yellow coloui- of new flannel, 
when It is washed with an alkaline soap for the first time, 
is an illiistration of this. Sulphurous acid is also a powerful 
antiseptic, and is highly valuable as a disinfecting agent. 

Selenious acid is deposited from a hot aqueous solution 
on slow cooling in colourless prismatic crystals like salt- 
petre. It closely resembles sulphurous acid in properties, 
and like it furnishes acid selenites, such as potassium hydro- 
gen selenite, KHSeOg, and normal selenites, such as potas- 
sium selenite, KoSeO^, but it also forms so-called hyperacid 
salts with the alkali metals, e.g., HKSeO^ -t- HoSeOg. The 
selenites of alkali metals are soluble in water, but the 
other selenites are insoluble. 

Tellurous hydrate, prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with W'ater, is a buDry precipitate, which*, 
when dried over sulphuric acid, iorms a light white earthy 
powder, having a bitter metallic taste. It is only slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves in alkalies and alkaline 
carbonates. With the alkali metals tellurous acid forms 
three classes of salts corresponding to the three classes of 
selenites, of which the following are examples — 

Acid potassium tellurite KIITeO, 

Normal potassium tellurite KnTeOj 

Hyperacid potassium tellarite....KHTe03-}-IIjTe03 

With the alkaline earth metals tellurous acid forms 
normal salts, and also certain peculiar salts, such as BaTe.,0. 
or BaTeOs-bTeOa, and BaTe^Og or BaTeOg -b STeO,^ 
With the ■'heavy metals it appears to form only normal 
salts. The tellurites of alkali metals are soluble in water, 
but those of other metals are difficultly soluble or insoluble. 

In its oxides, therefore, it will be evident tellurium 
differs widely from selenium and sulphur, but it much re- 
sembles metals like bismuth and antimony, since it forms 
salts with acids. Thus, a tellurium sulphate of the compo- 
sition Te(SO^)2, it is stated, is formed by dissolving tellu- 
rium in concentrated sulphuric acid. Tellurous hydrate 
also dissolves readily in acids ; the solution in hydrochloric 
acid probably contains either tellurium chloride, TeCl^ , or 
a compound intermediate in composition between tellurium 
chloride and tellurium hydroxide, Te(OH),, , formed from 
the latter by the partial displacement of the OH groups 
by chlorine ; when it is dissolved in oxy-acids, apparently 
salts are formed in which the group TeO displaces hydrogen, 
corresponding to the antimony salts in which the radicle 
SbO displaces hydrogen. 

Sulphurous acid, on account of its tendency to form 
sulphuric acid, hps considerable power as a reducing agent 
Thus iodine and sulphurous acid, in presence of a large 
quantity of water, yield hydriodic and sulphuric acid — 

H + H„0 -b H2SO3 = 2HI -b H.,SO,. 

Sulpliurous acid. Sulphuricaci'd. 

With chlorine and bromine similar reactions occur still 
more readily. On this account, sulphurous acid is largely 
employed as an “antichlor” to remove the excess of 
chlorine from articles bleached with bleaching powder. 
When solutions of sulphurous and selenious acid are 
mixed, the latter is reduced, especially on warming, and 
red amorphous selenium precipitated; similarly, a black 
precipitate of tellurium is formed on warming a .solution 
containing tellurous and sulphurous acids. But thes^e 
acids also readily part with at least a portion of their 
oxygen. Fpr instance, when hydrogen sulphide gas is 
passed into a solution of sulphurous acid, sulphur is depo- 
sited, and the solution contains pentathionic acid — 

-b 5H0SO3 = 5S -b H.SgOg -b SOH,. 

Hydrogen '.ulphidc. ■ Snlpl.ur 

When a solution of selenious acid is similarly treated, a 
precipitate is thrown down, which apparently consists 
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chiefly of selenium sulphide, SeS.„ mixed with a lower 
sulphide and free sulphur. Solutions of tellurous hydrate 
when thus treated furnish a brown precipitate of tellurium 
sulphide. 

Sulphur Trioxide, SO3 . 

Dry sulphur dioxide gas and oxygen readily combine 
when the mixture is pas.sed over gently heated platinum 
black or phtinked pumice, forming sulphur trioxide or 
sulphuric anhydride, SO,. This compound may be ob- 
tained from sulphuric acid by distilling it with phosphoric 
anhydride : — 

HgSO^ -b P,0. = SO3 -b 2HPO3. 

Sulplmricncld. Sulphur trioxldc. J<<^wi’l^^»pIiorIc 

It is usually prepared from Nordhausen sulphuric acid, 
tvliicu giv'es oft' sulphur trioside when gently heated, 
ordinary sulphuric acid remaining behind. 

Sulphur trioxide usually crj'stallizes in white slender 
needles, but it exists iu two modifications. Thus, when 
the liquid oHde is cooled, it solidifies at 1G° C. in long 
colourless prisms, which melt at the same temperature ; but 
if kept at temperatures below 25°, it changes into a mass 
of fine white needles. This second modification gradually 
liquefies at temperatures above 50°, and again passes into 
the first modification; it dissolves with extreme slowness 
in sulphuric acid, whereas the liquid oxide is miscible in 
all proportions with the acid. Liquid sulphuric anhydride 
undergoes very great e.xpansion by heat, its mean co- 
efficient of expansion between 25° and 45°C. being -0027 for 
1°C.; it is quite colourless when pure. Sulphur trioxide 
very readily parts. with one of its atoms of oxygen, converb 
ing phosphorus trichloride, for example, into phosphorus 
oxy trichloride — 

PCI3 -b SO3 = SO2 -b POCI3. 
Phosphorus Sulpliur Sulphur Phosphorus 

trichloride. trioxiJe, dioxide. oxytiichloiidc. 

This reaction takes place whdn the substances are merely 
mixed together, although a strong red heat is necessary iu 
order to resolve the trioxide into sulphur dioxide and 
o^gen. 

When finely divided sulphur is added in small quanti- 
ties to liquid sulphuric anhydride, drops of a deep blue 
colour sink to the bottom and solidify immediately. These 
consist of the compound S.,Og. The temperature during 
the operation must be kept at 15° C., for if it is lower the 
anhydride does not remain liquid, and if higher the sub- 
stance decomposes. When about a gramme of sulphur ha.s 
been added the anhydride is poured off, and the solid re- 
sidue freed from any that remains bj' a gentle heat. A 
bluish-green crystalline mass Is thus obtained, which de- 
composes at ordinary temperatures, giving off sulphur 
dioxide, and leaving sulphur; water immediately decom- 
poses it, forming sulphuric, sulphurous, and probably thio- 
sulphuric acids. The corresponding selenium compound, 
SeSO,, may be prepared in a similar manner. 

Sulphuric Acid, H2SO.J. 

Of all' chemical compounds this is probably the most 
important, on account of its numerous practical applica- 
tions, and enormous quantities of it are now manufactured. 
The method employed consists essentially in oxidizing 
sulphurous acid by atmospheric oxygen, which is accom- 
plished with the aid of nitric oxide gas in the following 
manner. Sulphur dioxide gas is prepared by burning sul- 
phur, or iron pyrites, FeSn, in a properly constructed furnace, 
sulphur being always employed v/hen the purest qualitie.s 
of acid are required, and this gas is conveyed into a large 
leaden chamber, into which steam and air are also continu- 
ously admitted. At the back of the furnace in which the 
sulphur is burnt, a small vessel is placed containing sodium 
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nitrate and sulphuric acid, which continue to generate 
nitric acid for some time ; thus — 

NaNOj + HoSO^ = HNO3 + ^aHSO.j. 

Sodium nitrate. Sulphuric acid. Kitric acid. Sodium hydrogen sidphatc. 

The exact changes which occur among the various sub- 
stances thus introduced^ into the chambers are but im- 
perfectly understood ; the nitric acid, however, is appa- 
rently decomposed by the sulphurous acid in such a 
manner that finally nitric oxide is produced — 

2HNO3 -f SSO. -1- 2H2O = 2NO -b 3H0SO.1 . 

But nitric oxide combines directly with oxygen at ordinary 
temperatures, forming the oxides ISToOg and NoO^, and it 
is generally supposed that the nitric oxide thus formed 
acts as a carrier of oxygen, — that on coming in contact 
with the oxygen of the air introduced into the chamber, it 
is converted into a higher oxide, which, however, is no 
sooner produced than it is reduced again to nitric oxide by 
the sulphurous acid, which is oxidized to sulphuric acid ; 
supposing the oxide formed to bo nitric peroxide, we may 
represent the change by the following simple equation ; — 

2SOo + 2H2O + NoO.! = 2H0SO, -b 2NO . 

The nitric oxide again absorbs oxygen to form the higher 
oxide, which again enters into reaction with sulphur dioxide 
and water, with liberation of nitric oxide, and so on con- 
tinuously. Theoretically, therefore, a limited quantity of 
nitric oxide should suffice to produce au indefinitely large 
aipount of sulphuric acid, but practically this is not the 
case, chiefly owing to the loss occasioned by the dissolutiou 
of a certain quantity iu the sulphuric acid which collects 
on the floor of the chambers ; a certain amount also escapes 
from the chambers with the nitrogen of the air, but this is 
usually absorbed by passing the escaping vapoui-s through 
a tower filled with pieces of coke, kept moistened with 
sulphuric acid, or over which water is constantly pouring 
when acid is employed it is afterwards pumped into a 
similar scrubber, and deprived of its nitric oxide gas by 
means of the sulphur dioxide gas from the burning sulphur 
or pyrites, and when water is used it is pumped into, and 
distributed on the floors of, the leaden chambers. 

In practice the amount of sulphuric acid produced- 
usually approximates very closely to the, theoretical 
quantity. 

It is beyond question that the reactions which occur in 
the formation of sulphuric acid are not all of the simple 
character represented by the equations above given. Thus, 
the formation of nitric oxide from nitric acid is probably 
the final result of three distinct reactions. In the first 
place, from the sulphur dioxide and nitric acid a compound 
which is known as the lead chamber crystals, on account 
of its forming crystals, is probably produced ; thus — 

I. SOo -b NOo.OH = 

Sulphur dioxide. Nitric ncid. Lead clmmber crystals. 

This compound, it will be observed, is very closely related 
to sulphuric acid, and may be regarded as formed from it 
by the displacement of one of the OH groups by the group 
HOo. It is decomposed by water, yielding sulphuric and 
nitrous acids : — 

,11. sOo|Qg2 -b HOH = SO., jgg -b mn. 

Lead chamber crystals. Water.' Sulphuric acid. Nitrous acid. 

From the nitrous acid thus formed nitric oxide may be 
produced iu two ways, — either by its spontaneous decom- 
porition in accordance with the equation 

SHiSrOo = , 2HO -b HNO3 + H2O ; 

Nitrous acfil. Nitric oxide. Nitric acid. Water. 
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or by the action of sulphur dioxide — 

flHNO. -b SOo = 2N0‘ -b H„SO,. 

Nitrous acid. Sulphur dioxide. Nitric oxide. Sulphui ie add. 

The latter reaction appears to be the more probable on 
account of the large amount of sulphur dioxide present 
but it is not unlikely that both occur, , ’ 

With regard to the part which the nitric oxide plays in 
the conversion of sulphurous into sulphuric acid, it is liigbly 
probable that, by the conjoint action of the oxygen and 
water present, it is converted into nitrous acid, from which 
nitric oxide is reproduced by the action of the sulphur 
dioxide in the manner above pointed out — 

4NO -b 0.. + 20H.> = IHNO, . 

If this be the case, nitrous acid is the active agent in 
the conversion of sulphur dioxide into sulphuric acid. It 
is known to effect the oxidation of sulphur dioxide with 
the greatest readiness, whereas dilute nitric acid has very 
little action. On this account, it is probable also that the 
nitric oxide is not converted into the peroxide, as sometimes 
is supposed, and that the latter is the active agent iu the 
formation of sulphuric acid, for our general experience 
appears to warrant the couclusiou that, as sulphur dioxide 
enters so readily into reaction with nitrous acid, this acid 
would he produced from the nitric oxide almost entirely 
to the exclusion of other oxidation products. Moreover, 
nitric peroxide in presence of water forms nitrous and 
nitric acids: N.,0.,-bH20 = IlN02-bHN03; so that, even 
supposing that the nitric oxide is converted into nitric per- 
oxide, the formation of sulphuric acid would still in a large 
measure be duo to the action of nitrous acid. Although 
sulphur dioxide acts very slowly on dilute nitric acid, it 
readily reduces it to nitric oxide iu presence of moderately 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; hence any nitric acid formed 
in the process, when carried down to the floor of the 
chamber and mixed with the moderately, concentrated 
sulphuric acid there collected, would also undergo reduc- 
tion by the sulphur dioxide. 

The acid from the leaden chambers has generally a 
specific gravity of about 1 ’55 ; by concentration iu shallow 
leaden pans this is raised to above 1 ’7. The further con- 
centration is effected in glass or platinum retorts. The 
commercial acid, known as oil of vitriol, has a specific 
gravity of about I'S-I; it is frequently of a. more or less 
brorvu colour from the presence of organic matter, and 
always contains lead. Other impurities, such as arsenic 
and nitrous or nitric acid, are not unfrequently present. 

Pure sulphuric acid, H2S0,j, is an oily, colourless, in- 
odorous liquid, of specific gravity 1 ‘842 ; it solidifies at 
- 35° O’. It cannot be distilled unchanged, and when heated 
gives off the anhydride until a liquid remains coutaiuing 
about 1’5 percent, of water and 98’5 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, which boils at 338“ 0 . ; acid of’ this strength may 
always be obtained by boiling down acid of any other 
degree of concentration. When the acid is vaporized, dis- 
sociation takes place very rapidly,' the vapour at tempera- 
tures above 400“ C. consisting entirely of a mixture of 
water and sulphuric anhydride. Sulphuric acid chars 
most organic substances containing oxygen and hydrogen 
on account of its great affinity for water, causing the 
separation of these elements in the form of water and the 
liberation of carbon; when exposed to moist air it will 
even double its weight in the course of a few days, and on 
this account it is much employed as a desiccating agent. 
Much heat is developed when it is mixed with water, as 
will be evident from the following table, which represents 
the amounts of heat developed on mixing one molecule of 
the acid (98 grammes) with 71 molecules of water at about 
18“ C., according to Thomsen’s determinations : — 
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No. of inolc- 
culos of 
water uditeit. 

Units of lieat 
tlevelopeil. 

No. of mole- 
cuK’B of 
water iuUlud, 

Units of heat 
ilcvehiiied. . 

1 

0,272 

09 

10,850 

2 

9,301 

199 

17,050 

3 

11,108 

499 

17,304 

6 

13,082 

799 

17,032 

9 

1'1,910 

1C99 

17,818 

19 

10,218 

CO 

17,994 

49 

10,070 




The Inst number iu tlm table reprcsouta tbo amount of 
iieat wkich, according to calculation, would bo developed 
on mixing a molecule of sulphuric acid with an iniinitcly 
largo quantity of water. It ivill bo seen that the addition 
■of the lirst two molecules is accompanied with the develop- 
ment of an amount of heat equal to half the entire amount 
developed on adding an excess of water ; this appears to 
be accounted for by the formation of delluitc couqMuuds 
•of sulphuric acid with water. The first of these hydrates, 
ILSO,-{- lIoO, may bo obtained crystallized iu colourless 
six-sided prisms, by cooling a mixture of the acid and 
water in these proportions to about S° C. ; it boils at 
L’05‘’-210'’ C., and may bo produced by evaporating any 
moro dilute .sulphuric acid at 205° C. until it ceases to 
lose w’ater. The second hydrate, 211.^0, may, in 

a similar manner, bo obtained by evaporating any more 
dilute acid at 100 ° C. until it ceases to lose water; it boils 
at l'Jd°C. The specific gravity of the first hydrate is 1 ‘78, 
and that of the second rG2; when water is added to the 
acid iu the proportions to form the latter, the maximum 
condensation (about 8 per cent.) is observed which occurs 
■on mixing these substances. 

Further evidence iu support of the view that sulphuric 
acid forms definite compounds with ivator which may be 
regarded as distinct acids Is allordcd by its behaviour on 
neutralization, by tlio persistent manner in which many 
sulphates retain one or two molecules of water, and by the 
existence of so-called basic sulphates. Thus, when it is 
neutralized by sodium hydroxide, considerably less heat is 
iloveloped by the first than by the second moleculo of 
hydroxide ; this behaviour does not appear remarkable it 
it bo supposed that it exists in solution in combination with 
water, and that, therefore, as in the case of periodic acid, 
not only is hydrogen displaced by sodium on the addition 
of the hydroxide, but the elements of one or more mole- 
cules of water are also sepaiuted, the latter being an opera- 
tion which necessarily would involve the expenditure of 
energy', as the combination of the acid w'ith water is 
attended with the development of heat (see page 188). 

15y displacing one-half the hydrogen in sulphuric acid by 
metals acid sidp/uitcs are formed, and normal sulphates arc 
produced by disidacing the' whole of the hydrogen. Many 
■of the normal sulphates crystallize with the same number 
of molecules of water, and are isomorphous, as, for ex- 
ample — 

Jbmno.duin sulplmto jrgSO^.TILO 

nine „ i5nSO,,7JI,0 

Iron ,, I'VSO^ , TIljO 

Nickel NiSO., , 71I.,0 

Cobalt CO.SO, , 7U.fi 

Five of the seven molecules of water arc removed with 
facility from those salts, but tho sixth is less readily re- 
moved, especially from magnesium sulphate, and they arc 
not deprived of tho seventh unless heated to 200°-300° 0. 
Copper, cadmium, and manganese sulphates behave simi- 
larly, and are only with difllculty deprived of tho last 
molecule of water. Tho last moleculo retained with such 
persistency by these salts was termed, by Graham, water of 
coiistilulioii, to distinguish it from water of crystallization. 
In' the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
absolutely to define the meaning of those terms, or oven to 
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say that there is an absolute diffcrcnco between the so- 
called water of constitution and water of crystallization 
and not merely one of degree; but since wo have inde- 
pendent evidence tending to prove tho existence of distinct 
acids formed by the combination of sulphuric acid with 
water, wo inay conveniently regard tho above-mentioned 
salts as derived from these acids. ]\Iagncsium sulphate, 
for example, we may regard as tho normal magnesium salt 
of tho acid crystallized ivith five molecules of 

water. It will bo evident that such salts as this bear a 
relation to tho acid from which they are regarded as 
derived similar to that which the normal periodates bear 
to crystalline periodic acid, H^IO^; indeed, a very consider- 
able general resemblance may be traced between tho 
periodates and the sulphates. Thus, the sulphates of 
potassium, K.,SO,i, and of silver, Ag^SO.), separate from 
aqueous solution in anhydrous crystals ; and sodium sul- 
phate, N’a^SO.j, is also deposited in the anhydrous state at 
temperatures above 31° C. ; it is only with metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and copper, that salts are obtained rvhich 
may bo regarded as derived from tho acids Il^SOj; or 
Similarly, the periodates IvIO.j, NalO.,, and 
AgIO.j, derived from tho at present hypothetical acid HIO ,, 
are readily produced, but with other metals chiefly salts 
derived from tho acid HsIO^j are obtained. 

But that these hydrates of sulphuric acid are distinct 
acids derives its most important confirmation from the 
existence of the so-called basic sulphates, such as Zn.jSOr 
or ZuSO.j-f ZnO, lIg^SO„ or ngSO.j-f 2HgO, and CuySO^j 
-f 3ILO or CuSO.j + 2CuO -f 31IoO ; tliesc salts are strictly 
comparable with tho basic periodates. 

A largo number of double and mixed salts formed by 
tho union of two or moro sulphates are known. Thus, 
magnesium sulphate and tho isomorphous sulphates form 
isomorphous double salts with potassium, sodium and 
ammonium sulphates, which crystallize with six molecules 
of water, and which usually are therefore regarded as 
formed by tho displacement of the molecule of so-called 
water of constitution by tho allcaliuo sulifliato — 


Magnesium potn.ssium sulnlmtc ^IglCgSO.).. , GILO 

y-mc „ „ ZiiIGtStq); , GllIO 

Iron* ,, ,, FoK,j(SOp.j , GUjO 

Nickel „ NiKatSOPa, GlhO 

Cobalt ,, ,, CoKj(SOp.2 , GIl.p 


It has already been pointed out that sulphuric acid'may 
be regarded as a compound of the dyad radicle SOo with 
tho monad radicle OH, or as (SOo) "(OH)/, this view of 
its " constitution ” being chiefly founded on its behaviour 
with tho chlorides of phosphorus. Thus, by tho action of 
phosphorus pentaehlorido on sulphuric acid, an atom of 
oxygen and an atom of hydrogen, in other words, tho group 
OH, arc displaced by a single atom of chlorine — 

IIO.SO.. . OH + POlj = HO . SO. . Cl + POCI3 + HCl . 


Although evidence of tho existence of a second OH group 
in sulphuric acid cannot bo obtained in a similar manner 
by tho continued action of the phosphorus pentaehlorido, 
it Is ailbrded by tho behaviour of tho eompound SO.OI,, 
produced by the direct union of chlorine and sulphur 
dioxide with water, which successively converts it into 
the compound HO . SO,, . Cl and sulphuric acid — 

Cl.SO.,.Cl-l-HOH = IIO.SOo. Cl + HCl; 

HO . SO] . Cl + HOH = HO . SO] . OH + HCl . 

Sulphuric chloride, SO., CL, and sulphuric chlorhydrato, 
SO.,(OH)Cl, are both colourless liquids ; the former boils 
at about 70° C., and the latter at 168° 0. Sulphuric chlor- 
hydratc may bo formed by tho direct combination of 
liydrogeu chloride with sulphuric anhydride, and when 
heated iu closed vessels to 170° G, it furnishes sulphuric 
chloride and sult)huric acid : — 

2C1 . SO., . OH = Cl . SO., . Cl + HO . SO. 3 . OH . 

V A , 
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Sulphuric acid enters into reaction with a large number 
of hydrogenized carbon compounds in such a manner that 
water is formed and hydrogen displaced by the monad 
group SO2 . OH ; for example — 

HO.SO 2 .OH + CeHg = CsHj.SOo.OH + OH,. 

Sulphui'ic acid. Benzena Benzenesulphonlc acid. 

The sulpJionic acids, as the compounds thus produced are 
termed, are powerful monobasic acids. But the action 
may proceed further, both OH groups in sulphuric acid 
being displaced by monad compound radicles, in which 
case neutral bodies called sulphones are formed j thus — 

HO.SOg.OH + 2CoHg = CoH- . SO,. O 0 H 5 + 20H„. 

Sulphuric acid. Benzene. Benzenesnrphone. 

Selenic Acid, HjSeO^ . 

This acid may be obtained by oxidizing selenious acid 
by the action of chlorine, or bromine, and water — 

HaSeOg + Brg + HgO = HgSeO^ + 2HBr . 

It is a transparent colourless liquid, which in the most 
concentrated state boils at 280 ° C., and has a specific gravity 
of 2 '6. In this state it is not quite pure selenic acid, but 
contains a little water, which cannot be driven off without 
decomposing the acid into selenium dioxide, oxygen, and 
water, Selenic acid resembles sulphuric acid in many of 
its properties, being very hygroscopic, and when it is 
added to water a considerable amount of heat is deve- 
loped. It is reduced to selenious acid when boiled with 
hydrochloric acid — 

HjSeOj + 2HC1 = HoSeOs + Cl^ -b H 2 O ; 

but it is not decomposed by the hydrogen produced when 
zinc or iron is dissolved in its solution. Like sulphuric 
acid it precipitates barium salts, even in presence of other 
mineral acids. 

The selenates or salts produced by displacing the hydro- 
gen in selenic acid by metals correspond in composition, and 
also very closely in their properties, to the sulphates, 
with which they are isomorphous. 

Telluric Acid, HjTeO^ . 

The potassium salt of this acid is obtained by fusing 
tellurium or tellurous oxide with potassium nitrate. ■ From 
this salt barium tellurate may be prepared by precipitating 
its solution with a barium salt, and the acid is produced 
by decomposing barium tellurate with sulphuric acid. 

Telluric acid crystallizes from water in large prisms of 
the composition HgTeO^-b 2H2O. This hydrate has a 
metallic taste, and reddens litmus slightly. It dissolves 
slowly in cold water, but freely in boiling water. It loses 
its water of crystallization at a little above 100 ° C. The 
compound HgTeO^ is nearly insoluble in cold water, but 
dissolves on boiling ; when heated to a temperature below 
redness it furnishes the oxide TeOg. It is reduced to 
tellurous acid by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and it is 
also decomposed by sulphurous acid, which is without 
action on selenic acid, with precipitation of tellurium. ' 

In addition to acid and normal tellurates, such as 
KHTeO^ and KoTeO^ , and hyperacid tellurates, of which 
the salt KHTeOj + H,TeO^ is an example, telluric acid 
also furnishes so-called di- and tetra-tellurates, such as 
(HHJaTeoO^ and (NH^)2TePi3 or (HH,),Te04 -b STeOg , 
and basic tellurates, such as AggTeOg and AggTe,Og. 
The ditellurates may be regarded as salts of the acid 
HaTeoO^, analogous to anhydrosulphuric acid, and the 
basic salt AggTeOy as formed from the hydrate HgTeOg or 
H,Te04^-b2H,0; whilst salts such as AggTcgOp are ap- 
parently derivatives of an acid formed by the withdrawal 
of the elements of three molecules of water from two 
molecules of the acid H,;TeOfl . 


Other Acids of Sidphur. 

In addition to sulphurous and sulphuric acids, a number 
of acids, more or less closely related to them, may be 
obtained. The following is a complete list of the kimwn 
acids of sulphur ; — 


Hyposulphurous acid .. 

Smphuroaa acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Thiosulphuric acid 

Anhydrosulphuric acid. 

Ditmonic acid 

Trithionic acid 

Tetrathionic acid 

Pentathionic acid 


H„SO.. 

•HiSO: 

•ILSO, 

•HXO, 


Hyposulphurous Acid . — ^This acid is obtained by the 
action of zinc on a solution of sulphurous acid, which 
dissolves the metal, forming zinc sulphite ; the hydrogen, 
which is the accessory product of this reaction, is not 
evolved, however, but reduces a portion of the acid,, 
forming hyposulphurous acid j thus — 

HgSOg -b Zn = 2 H -b ZnSOg 

Sulphurous add. Zinc sulphite. 


H2SO3 -b 2 H = HoSOo -b HgO. 

Sulphurous acid. HyposulphuvSus 


The solution thus obtained is very unstable, and rapidly 
decomposes with separation of sulphur. Sodium hypo- 
sulphite, NaHSOp, is a more stable substance, and is- 
produced in a similar manner by the action of zinc on a 
solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite. This salt crj’stallizes 
in slender colourless needles ; it is soluble in water, but. 
insoluble in alcohol. When exposed to the air in a moist 
state it becomes very hot, and is converted by oxidation 
into hydrogen sodium sulphite, but iu the dry state it is- 
not affected by oxygen. The remarkable observation has 
been made, however, that when a solution of sodium 
hyposulphite is oxidized by free oxygen, that is to say,, 
when water saturated with oxygen is added to a solution 
of the hyposulphite, only one-half the oxygen is employed 
in causing the conversion of the hyposulphite into the- 
sulphite, the remaining half becoming affixed to water, 
forming hydrogen dioxide j the reaction may he expressed 
by the following equation — 

NaHSOg -b 62 -t- HgO = HaHSOg -b H.O.,. 

_ , , "i I,,. Sodium Iiydrosen llydroRCn 

Sodium lij-posulphite. sulpliUe. dioxide. 


Hyposulphurous acid has a much greater decolorizing and 
reducing power than sulphurous acid; it immediately 
reduces the metals from mercury and silver salts, and it 
precipitates copper hydride, CuoHa, from a solution of 
copper sulphate. 

Thiosulphuric Acid, H2S2O3 . 

This acid is formed from sulphurous acid by combining: 
it with sulphur; thus, when a -solution of sodium 
sulphite is digested wdth sulphur, sodium thiosulphate is- 
produced — 

HaoSOg -b S = HagSgOg. 

SodiunTsuIphife. Sodium tliiosulphate. 

It will be obvious that this reaction is precisely analogous- 
to that which occurs when sodium sulphite is converted 
into sodium sulphate by the action of oxygen. 

Thiosulphuric acid cannot be isolated, on account of its- 
instability, and when an acid — hydrochloric acid, for ex- 
ample — is added to a solution of a thiosulphate, the thio- 
sulphuric acid which is produced rapidly decomposes into 
sulphur and sulphurous acid : HoSgOg = HgSOg -b S. The 
thiosulphates of alkali and alk^ahne earth metals are 
crystalline and soluble in water, aud are fairly stab e 
salts ; the thiosulphates of the heavy metals, however^ 
which are precipitated on the addition . of solutions 0 
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jnetullic salts to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, are 
very unstable, and rapidly decompose into a metallic 
sulphide and sulphuric acid, thus — 

Ag.,S.p., + up = Ag..S + ir..so.. 

silver thloauliiliatc. Silver sufiililje. Siilpliurlo acid. 

Sodium thiosulphate is largely emiiloyed in photography 
for the purpose of dissolving the chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of silver. These salts aro readily soluble in a 
solution of the thiosulphate until they arc expo.sed to 
light, when they become insoluble. If, therefore, a sheet 
of paper coated with one of these silver salts be exposed 
to light under an object which is in part transparent and 
in part opaque, such as a piece of lace, for example, the 
silver salt is rendered insoluble in those parts upon which 
the light has fallen, and by then immersing the paper in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate tiio unaltered silver salt is 
removed, and the picture is thus “ fixed.” The solvent 
power of tho thiosulphate is due to tho formation of a 
soluble silver sodium thiosulphate — 

Na.^.S.Pa + ‘^!iCl = NaAgSPa + NaCl ; 
many other metallic salts insoluble in water arc dissolved 
by a solution of sodium thiosulphate, probably also in 
consequence of tho formation of similar mixed salts, 

Aiihydrosulphuric Acid, ILS^.Oy . 

This acid is obtained by dissolving sulphuric anhydride 
in sulphuric acid in tho requisite proportions: ILSO,+ 
SO;, = Hp.jOy. It crystallizes in largo colourless trans- 
parent prisms. When gently heated it is decomposed into 
sulphuric anhydride, which distils overj and sulphuric acid, 
which remains. Water dissolves it, forming sulphuric acid. 

Tho so-called Nordhausen or fuming sulphuric acid 
consists chielly of .this acid. It is prepared at Nord- 
hausen, in Saxony, by distilling an impure ferric sulphate, 
FepSO.,);,, obtained by exposing ferrous sulphate, FeSO.j, 
to a moderate heat in contact with tho air, — tho distillate, 
consisting chielly of sulphuric anhydride, being received 
in sulphuric acid. This acid readily dissolves many 
hydrogenized carbon compounds which aro only with 
diliiculty acted upon by ordinary .sulphuric acid, convert- 
ing them into sulphonic acids ; it is employed on this 
account to dissolve indigo, and in tho preparation of 
anthraquinonedisulphonic acid, from which alizarin is 
artificially produced. 

Salts of this acid, such as Na^S.^O^, AgoS^jO^, BaSjjOy, 
aro obtained by combining tho corresponding normal 
sulphates with sulphuric anhydride; water decomposes 
them, forming corresponding acid sulphates. Tho acid 
salt, KIIS.jO-, or hydrogen potassium auhydrosulphate, 
is obtained by dissolving tho normal salt in anhydro- 
aulphuric acid ; it crystallizes in prisms. 

Tho chloride of anhydrosulphuric acid, SoOjClo, is pro- 
duced by tho action of sulphuric anhydride on many 
chlorinated compounds, thus— 

2SO., -h CCl, - S.,0,,C1,, + COCU 

h'liiiihiiric Caibon Anhyjrosulpiruilc Cnrbonic 
tctnichlurhlu. chluildti. cliloilde 

It is a colourless oily liquid, of specific gravity 1*829 at 
18° C., and boils at 1-IG° C. In contact with water it 
decomposes slowly and noiselessly, forming sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, and is thus distinguished from sulphuric 
chlorhydrate, SOo(OH)CI. which is rapidly decomposed 
with almost explosive violence when thrown into water._ 

Tho lead chamber crystals (p. 501), when heated, furnish 
a magnificently crystalline body, which is also a derivative 
of anhydrosulphuric acid — 

2SO„ I ^§2 = S,0,(N0,)o + ILO ; 
it distils at about 3C0° C. without decomposing. 


Dithionic Acid, . 

The manganese salt of this acid is obtained by the- 
action of a solution of sulphui’ous acid on manganese- 
dio.xidc — <5 

MnDo -1- 2H„S03 = IiInS20(, + 2H2O . 

This salt_ may bo converted into tho barium salt by 
treatment with barium hydroxide, and from a solution of tho 
barium salt tho acid is produced by adding exactly 
sulficient sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium. By 
concentrating tho solution in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid it may bo obtained of specific gravity 1 *347, but on 
further concentration tho acid is resolved into sulphurous 
acid and sulphur dioxide — 

1128203 = 11280,-1-802. 

A dilute solution decomposes in a similar manner when 
heated. In contact with tho air dithionic acid is slowly 
oxidized to sulphuric acid. 

Tho dithionates produced by decomposing barium, 
dithionato, BaS203, with tho corresponding sulphates, 
aro all soluble in water and crystallize well. They 
exhibit considerable stability, but when heated are more 
or less readily converted into the corresponding normal 
sulphate and sulphur dioxide. 


Tvithionic Acid, HoSjOg . 

Potassium trithionato is produced, together with potas- 
sium thiosulphate, when a saturated solution of hydrogen, 
potassium sulphite is gently heated with sulphur; it is not 
improbable that the thiosulphate is a secondary product,, 
formed by tho action of hydrogen sulphide resulting from 
tho action of tho sulphur on tho hydrogen potassium- 
sulphite — 

2HKSO3 -f 2S = K2S3O0 -f H2S. 

Hydrogen potosslum Porusalum 

sulphite. tritlilonatc. 

Trithionic acid may be obtained from a concentrated 
solution of tho potassium salt by precipitating the potas- 
sium by hydrofiuosilicic acid. Tho solution has a sour 
and somewhat bitter taste, and is inodorous; it is per- 
manent in a dilute state only, and on concentrating it in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid it begins to decompose, even 
at 0° 0-, sulphur dioxide being evolved, and sulphur de- 
posited, while srdphuric acid ronvains in solution. The salts 
of trithionic acid are but little known ; they aro extremely 
unstable, and oven when boiled with water are decomposed 
and converted into sulphates, with evolution of sulphur- 
dioxide and deposition of sulphur — 

= KoSO., -b SO2 -b S. 

rotis-.lum ti-itlilonato. Potiisslum aulplmtc. 


TeiralMonio Acid, HoS.jO^ . 

Tho salts of this acid aro produced by tho action of 
idino on thiosulphates ; for example — 

2Na„S..03 -b lo = Na„S,,0., -b 2NaI. 

SoilUun thlbsulphatu. Sodium tctrathloiuitc. 

The acid may bo prepared from the barium salt by 
mblo decomposition with sulphuric acid. A dilute solu- 
on may bo boiled without decomposing; but a con- 
mtrated solution is decomposed when heated, yielding 
ilphur, and sulphurous and sulphuric acids. Its salts are 
:i soluble in water, and aro much more stable than the 
ithionates, but for tho most part their solutions cannot be- 
laporated without decomposition. 

Pentathionic Acid, HjSjOq. 

A solution of this acid is obtained by alternately passing- 
ilphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide gases through 

5H2SO3 -b SH.jS = H.2S5O3 -b 9H2O -b 6S ; 
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the solution may be concentrated by a gentle heat till it 
attains a specitic gravity of 1 '25-1 ‘3, and may then bo 
further concentrated in a vacuum to the specific gravity 
of about 1-6. The solution is colourless and inodorous, 
and has a strongly acid taste; it may be preserved un- 
changed at ordinary temperatures, but on heating a con- 
centrated solution of the acid, hydrogen sulphide and 
sulphur dioxide are evolved, suliihur is deposited, and 
sulphuric acid remains. 

The salts of pentathionie acid are so unstable that it is 
difficult to obtain them in the solid state. In their forma- 
tion from the acid there is a great tendency for the fifth 
atom of sulphur to be separated, tetrathionates being pro- 
duced, which have greater stability, and sometimes two 
atoms of sulphur are given up and trithionates are formed. 

A number of the reactions-involved in the formation of 
various sulphur compounds, and also of a few selenium 
and tellurium compounds, have been submitted to thermo- 
chemical investigation by Thomsen. ■ The results deduced 
from his experiments are given in the following table : — 



Units of 


Reaction. 

heat 

developed or 

Remarks, 


absorbed- 



Snlphar. 

( (I„. Aq, SH„) 

Hydrogen 1 (S , Ha) 

sulphide 1 (SHo , Aq) 

(S, Ha.Aq) 

(SO„, Aq) 

(SOj, Aq) 


Sulphur- 
ous acid 




Sulphuric 

acid 


(S , Oj , Aq) 

(SO.jAq, SNaOHAq)! 

(SO^, 0) 

(SOj, 0, Aq) 

(S0„, Aq, 0) 

(S0„, 0,, Hj) 

(SO 3 , H;0) 


(SOjHj, Aq) 

(SO3 , Aq) 

(8,03) 

(S,0„H„,) 

(S,0„H„,Aq)... 
USO.,Aq, 2HaOHAq) 

(-{2Sa, 0, Aq) 

(SSOjAq , 0) 

'>Pithionic 1 (S03Aq, SO„Aq, ... 
■'(Si.Oj.Aq) 


■^Tu 


\id 

! (82 ) Ofi , Hn , Aq) — 
\ l(S„05Aq,2Na0HAq) 

Thiosnlph- I']; (SO„Aq, S)! 

uric acid ] g«q.p Aq. 0,) 

( (2SO2, ’ 

Tatratlii- J (2S02Aq, 
onicacid J (S.^, O5, 

( (S„0„,H2. A ;--••• 

Selenium. \ 

( (Sc, Oj) 

Selenious ) (SeO„ , Aq) 

acid HSc, O 3, Aq) 

. ( (SeOjAq, 2NaOHAq) 

Selenic ) (ScOj , 0 , Aq) 

acid 1{SeO-Aq, 0) 

( (SeO3Aq,2Na0HAq)[ 

Telhirium. 

TeUurous | (Tc, O^, H^O) .... 

Telluric ( (TeOjAq, 0) 

acid ((Te,0,(,Aq) 


21,830 

4,510 

4,750 

0,260 

7,700 

1,500 

71.070 

78,770 

28,970 

32,100 

71,330 

63,030 

121,840 

21,320 

17,850 

39,170 

103,230 

192,910 

210,760 

31,380 

68,950 

53,650 

-10,080 

211,090 

279,450 

27.070 
-1,670 
-9,270 
225.300 

09,500 

137,860 

62,820 

47,420 

204,900 

273,320 

67,710 
\ -920 

9150,790 

77:2.020 

10:53^0 
20, 450 P 
30,390 ■ 


Gaseous aoid._ 
Condensed acid. 
( Determined by 
-< Favre and Sil- 
(_ bermann. 


SO^ becomes 
liquid. 


SOjHj becomes 
liquid. 

Liquid anhydride. 

Supposing that 
(8,02=71,070). 


81,190 

25,850 

107,040 


Cr3'st. anhydride 


The number 4510 for the reaction S, H., applies strictly 
only to sulphur iu the state in which it“ separates wheii 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, and would 
require a small correction to make it applicable to rhombic 
sulphur. 

On comparing the numbers representing the amounts of 
heat developed in the formation of sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acids and of the corresponding selenium and tellu- 
riura compounds, thus — 



l^ulphur. 

Selenium'. 

TcHmlum, 

R “ S ' R = Se 

R = To 

Aq 

R'.03,Aq 

BOj Aq, 0 

78,770 

142,400 

63,630 

66,790 

77,2-10 

20,450 

81,190 

107,010 

25,850 


it will be evident that the afSnity of selenium to oxygen, 
as measured by the heat developed, is less than that of 
sulphur to oxygen, and also less than that of tellurium to 
oxygen. In this respect, therefore, sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium form a series corresponding to that in which 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine may be arranged. Bromine, 
we have seen, is intermediate in its properties between 
chlorine and iodine, and its atomic weight i.s' also almost 
the mean of the atomic weights of these two elements, and 
its affinity to oxygen is less than that of either chlorine or 
iodine; the atomic weight of selenium, which is inter- 
mediate in its properties between sulphur and tellurium, 
is also nearly the mean of the atomic weights of .these 
elements. 


Constitution of the Siclphur Compounds. 

The constitution' of the compounds of sulphur with 
monad elements may be readily deduced ; thus, the only 
formulre by which the chlojides of sulphur can be repre- 
sented graphically are as follows : — 

Cl— S— S— Cl Cl— S— Cl Cl— S— Cl 

I 

Cl 


But the constitution of each of the 'oxides of sulphur 
may be expressed in two ways, thus — 

S O— S— 0 

o— n O 


0 

li 

Q=,g=0 0=.S=0 

Sulpliui' dioxide. Sulplmr trioxidc. 

In like manner, two corresponding formulm may be assigned 
to each of the acids formed by combining these oxides 
with the elements of a molecule of water. Sulphuric acid, 
for instance, may be represented by either of the followhig 
formulae — 

0 

^ ■ II 

H— 0— 0— S— 0— 0— H H— 0— S-O-il 


But as compounds in which two or more atoms of oxygen 
are directly united together (for example, hydrogen dioxide, 
the higher oxides of chlorine, and chloric acid, as to the 
constitution of which there can be little doubt as they 
contain only monad elements associated with oxygen) 
readily decompose svith separation of oxygen, the first 01 
these formulae for sulphuric acid appears improbable on 
account of the stability of the acid and of most of the 
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compouiida (Jf^rivcd from ifc. [f, liov/over, tlm liccorid for- 
mula bo adopted, ifc follov/a that tlio formula wliioh repre- 
eent'j the tliroo atoma of oxygon in tfio trioxide :oi directly 
^riociatod vvitlr tiro /mlpliur atom i/s the more probable, ft 
ij probable that aulphur dioxide and aulpliuroua acid are 
armlogoua in cojjiititution to aulphur trioxide and mrlidrurie 
^Id, and from the manner in which hypoaulphuroua acid 
ii} formed from oulphuroua acid vre may infer that it ha.} 
the consititution reprciicnted by the aecond of the follow- 
ing formula} — 

O 0 

II II 

H_0_,S_0_JI jx-s-o—if 

,'5!j!l,|jui'/e'> a'.-l'l. nyi>(,sull/liutt/m uiA‘i. 


The following forniular are the mu.-.t probable exprc-'j- 
(iioiL'iof the constitution of the remaining acid'} of aulxdrur; 
the constitution of the HO.j group L-j the came a.s in 
sulphuric acid and the dots are a-;ed inatc-ad of line.a — 


no. SO.,, cm 

.Sulj/liatl'; mirj. 


IlO.SOa.SlI 

Tliloiiiij-Imrii ititt. 


SO„.OII 
60,^, Off 

lAliilhUV.: 


SOij. Off 

s 

so,,, OK 


S,SO.,OK 

S.Sol.OiL 


.S— SO^,OK 

; <1 

\y— so.,.OK 


wiH. Tyliathlr/filt; Vcnu^iUlhni'i iu-ht 


We have previouidy pointed out (p, 474) the value 
v/hich i-j to be attached to constitutional formulae such 
a;j are hero ac iigned to the ;julx>hur compounds. 


JiirnooKrr, 

Kywlo), ;r ; AtoinJe wt., 11 ; ilohcular v/t,, 23, 

ll'ritrogcn in the free state cof;/ititute,j about fouf-tifth-i 
by volume of the atmoaxdiere j in combination ifc occurs 
ijr nitrates atjd ummouiacA salt;), and ifc entera into the com- 
pooition of all animal and vegetable ti.'i;iue.a. 

It ].'} beat; obtained from air by removing the oxygen by 
mean.} of copper heated to rednes.) ; the air being lir,>fc led 
through a solution of pota.',;)ie hydrate to free ifc from c;»r- 
bon dioxide, and then through concentrated sulphuric acid 
to remove moisture, and when thiui purified, pa.ssed through 
a tube containing metallic copper heated to dull redne.;.}, 
fly pas,;lng n mixture of air and ammonia over heated 
copper, the copper oxide I> reduced mj fast as ifc Is formed, 
and a short length of coi^jicr suiliee'} for the preparation of 
an indefinite quantity of nitrogen ; thu:; — 

2Cu-fO„ = 2CuO, 
riC'uO -f -X 4- -h 3Cu , 

The }5ui(ply of air is easily regulated, as an exce;;;> shov/.s 
itself by tarnlihing the surface of the copper, 

Tiie easie,'ifc method of obtaining pure nitrogen is to 
heat a iiolution of ammonium nitrate, which .splits up into 
nitrogen and water: 2i'0,_jMKj=.'X^'}'2Jfj,0, 14nfca.s this 
salt iis difficult to preirare, ifc is better to sub.ntitute for it a 
mixture of potassium nitrate and ammonium chloride, 
which together produce ammonium nitrate and potassium 
chloride — 

K.VO 2 -f Ni £/Jl - XK,KO^+ KOI , 

Kitrogen Is a colon rle.;.}, inodoroim, ta-stele-s.), incondensable 
g,xs ; it is only very sparingly soluble in water, 100 volume.} 
of v/ater at 15“ C, di.s.solving about one and a half volumes 
of nitrogen, Ifc Is ineombisstible, and doe.s not support 
the cr/mbu.stion of ordinary combu.stibles ; ifc is not poi.son- 
ous, but an animal immersed in ifc dies simply for v/anfc of 
oxygen, Xitrogeu evinces but iitt/e tendency to enter 
into reaction with other elements; titanium, tungsten, 
van,adium, and probably a few others combine directly 
v/ilh it, however, but iu compounds are mo.stly x>roducc<l 
by indirect rnean-s. 


Atmosplieric air cwisIiU not only of nitrogen and oxy- 
which are it.} chief con.stituenIs, but besides tlie.ee con- 
tains carbon dioxide, ammonia, water vapour, Ac, ; solid 
!iUb.;tances,_Buch a'}_common salt, are al.'o freriuently held 
in ,;U.'}peiieion by it, e.speclally iti the neigiibourlioi/d of 
the sea and of tmvns. Air from vrhicii all other constitu- 
ent,} are removed docs not always exhibit the came compo- 
sition, however, ;dthough the variations are very slight ; 
usually in pure air the proportion of oxygen is from 20'!} 
to 21 volume.} in 100 of air, but considerably le.ss oxygon 
has been found iri^ air from confined cjsums and in a fev/ 
tiamxde;} collected in warm countries. Tull information on 
this subject may be obtained from Dr Angus Binilh’,} 
v/ork on Air and Jtain, 

The fact, hov,'cyci',_ that oxygen and nitrogen are not 
alw.ays contained in air in the same proportions is alone a 
siinieient proof that they are not combined, but only mixed 
together, as the constitueiits of a compound always occur 
in invariable proportions, 4 his coiiclu.sioii i.scmdinned in 
many ways, Tims, the proportion;) in which nitrogen and 
oxygen are pre;!eiit in air are not tho;;e of their''atomie 
weights, nor do they Lear any simple relation to Ifiem, 
We know ako that when gmses enter into reaction to form 
new compounds their combination is iihuully attended v/itli 
an alteration of volume, and heat is developwl ; moreover, 
the resulting congioiind po;;.ie,ssfc;) properties which differ 
strikingly from tho;.e of its con.stltuent;), But ivhen oxy- 
gen and nitrogen are mixed together in tlie inoportions in 
which they are pre;;cnfc in air, neither in any alteration in 
volume lAx-.ocvcd, nor is heat developed ; and the proper- 
ties of the rc)'>ultiiig mixture arc precisely those of air, and 
just !iUch as vre should expect to lejmlt from the admixture 
of it gas v/hieli very readily supports combustion v.ith one 
in wiiich combu.stion is impo;j;iiblc. Again, were air a 
compound it ;jliould dissolve in water as iiuch, or in other 
words, the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen in the dis- 
solved air should- be the same a.s in the untllsrtAved 
air; but if a mixture, the more soluble rsmstituenfc 
should dissolve the more readily, and relatively more 
oxygen than nitrogen should dlv.ol vc, since oxygen is more 
soluble than nitrogen, k'xperimenfc proves that the latter k 
the case, for if water which ha.s been recently boiled to 
free it from dissolved garses and allowed to cfjtA out of con- 
tact with air be shaken with air, and the dis.solved air be 
then expelled from It by heating, and collected, ifc i.s found 
on analysis to contain 32 instead of only 21 per cent, by 
volume of oxygen, La;;tly, we have iseen fp, 481) that 
the oxygen may be to a great extent sejxtrated froni the 
nitrogen by a mechanical proce.ss by submitting air to 
filtration through a thin caoutchouc membrane. 

It i.s impo.viible for animals to live for any length of 
time in pure oxygen, apjrarently bcc,au;;e oxidation takes 
place so rapidly that the animal i.s incfipable of a:,similalirig 
.sulllcient food to supply the wast^j ; but by admixture with 
the perfectly neutral nitrogen the ac-tivity of the oxygen 
becomes greatly dlminiished. 

Air from open places contains usually from 3 to d 
Yolume.'{ of carbon dioxide in 10,000 volumes, but the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the atmoriphcre k subject to 
tvmtinual change, although vritliin narrow lirnils, _ It docs 
not continually Increase in amount, notwith.standing that 
animals expire carbon dioxide, and that large quantities are 
producer! by the combustion of wood ami erxd, becau;-;e' 
plants exercise a power which Is the reverse of Unit oi 
which animals are po.sse-i.sed, vix,, that of decomposingcar- 
boii dioxide and restoring its oxygen to the atmo.epncre, 

ArrirnoHui, k'Kj; ifol, wt, 17, 

Ammonia is the only compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen v/hich i.s knov/n to us. It may be formed diretily 
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from its elements by submitting a mixture of the two 
gases to the action of the silent electric discharge; the 
combination is very imperfect, however. It is also obtained 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on nitric acid and 
many of its salts ; but it is always prepared by heating an 
ammonium salt with an alkaline hydroxide, ammonium 
chloride aud calcium hydroxide or slaked lime being the 
■substances which are usually employed — 


2NH4Ci + Ca(OH)2 = 2iTH3 


20H, 


Ammonium 

chloride 


Calcium 

hydroxide. 


Ammonia. 


+ CaCb. 

Calcium 

ciiloridc. 


Ammonia is a product of the decay of all nitrogenous 
animal and vegetable substances, and the ammonia present 
in the atmosphere is chiefly if not entirely derived from 
this source ; but it appears not improbable that ammonia 
is directly produced in the atmosphere by the decomposi- 
tion of water into its elements by the electric discharge, 
und the combination also under the influence of the dis- 
charge of the hydrogen thus produced with nitrogen. Am- 
monia is present in the atmosphere apparently as car- 
bonate, and in rain-water, especially in that of thunder- 
showers, as nitrate aud nitrite. Ammonia salts are 
■sometimes found as minerals, chiefly in volcanic districts. 
The source from which ammonia salts are now obtained, 
however, is the watery liquid which distils over in the 
manufacture of coal gas ; the ammonia is liberated 
from this liquid by heating it with slaked lime, and by 
receiving it in sulphuric acid ammonium sulphate is pro- 
duced, — a salt which is largely employed as an artificial 
manure. 

Ammonia is a transparent colourless gas, of a very 
pungent peculiar odour, and a burning taste. It may be 
reduced to the liquid state by a pressure of about 17 
atmospheres at the ordinary temperature, or by, cold alone 
at about - 50° to - 40° C. ; by exposing the dry gas to 
a cold of - 75° C, and a pressure of 20 atmospheres, 
Faraday obtained ammonia as a white transparent crystal- 
line body, melting at - 75° C. It does not support com- 
bustion, and is only feebly combustible. It is decomposed 
into its elements by a succession of electric sparks. 

Ammonia is dissolved by water with great avidity, 
much heat being developed and great expansion taking 
place ; according to Roscoe and Dittmar, 1 gramme of 
water at 0° C. dissolves no less than -875 gramme of 
ammonia. The solution has the smell and taste of the 
gas, and a powerfully alkaline reaction ; it loses almost 
all its ammonia below 100° C. 

Ammonia completely neutralizes acids, forming definite 
crystalline salts, known as ammonium salts, which are 
formed by the direct combination of ammonia with the 
acids ; ammonia and hydrochloric acid, for e.xample, form 
ammonium chloride, NH,jCl = NII3 + HCl, whilst ammonia 
and sulphuric acid furnish ammonium sulphate, (NH,,)2S04 
= 2NH3 -pH 2S04. The constitution of these salts, it 
mil be evident, is analogous to that of the salts of the 
metals generally if we regard them as derived from the 
acids by the displacement of the hydrogen of the latter by 
the monad compound radicle ammonium, NHj, and this 
view is confirmed by the observation that the ammonium 
salts are isomorphous with the corresponding potassium 
salts. They are all soluble in 'water, and are readily 
decomposed by the alkaline hydroxides, and by most basic 
oxides, with evolution of ammonia. 

The solution of ammonia in water is frequently regarded as 
the hydroxide of the hypothetical radicle ammonium, that 
is to say, as a solution of ammonium hydroxide, NH4.OH, 
the analogue of potassium hydroxide, KOH. But 
Thomsen has shown that considerably less heat is de- 
veloped when an acid is neutralized by a solution of 
ammonia- than when it is neutralized by a solution of an 
alkaline hydroxide, such as potassium hydroxide, for 


I example, the reaction KHOAq, HClAq being accompanied 
by the development of 27,500 units of heat, whilst oulv 
I 24,500 are developed in the reaction NHgAq, HClAq^ 

I Thomsen is inclined to regard this result as evidence that 
ammonia exists as such in its aqueous solution, and not as 
the hydroxide NH.J.OH, but the difl'erence observed 
-appears scarcely sufficient to warrant this conclusion iu 
I the face of the chemical evidence which points to the 
[ existence of an ammonium hydroxide ; it is more probable 
perhaps, that an aqueous solution of ammonia consists in 
part of the hydroxide and in part of free ammonia. 

A very large number of derivatives may be obtained 
from ammonia by displacing one or more atoms of hydro- 
gen in it by positive or negative radicles. Those which 
are formed by the introduction of monad positive radicles 
are distinguished by the name anrinrs, whilst* those con- 
taining monad negative radicles are called amides ; when 
two atoms of hydrogen in a single molecule of ammonia 
are displaced by dyad negative radicles so-called iraides are 
produced. A simple instance of the formation of an amine 
derivative is aflbrded by the action which takes place when 
potassium is heated in an atmosphere of ammonia — 

2NH3 + 2K = 2NH2K -f Ho. 

Ammonia. Potassainlnc. 

I By digesting iodine in an excess of aqueous ammonia a 
black ex2)losive compound is produced, which apparently 
is formed by the displacement of two of the atoms of 
hydrogen by iodine — 

[ 3NH3 + 2I2 = NHL + 2NH4I. 

Ammonia. ' ' DllodumIUo. 


It may be exi>loded by friction even under water, and in 
tho dry state can scarcely be touched without exploding. 
When chlorine is passed into an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, nitrogen is evolved and ammonium chloride h 
produced; thus — 

2NH3-f3Clo = N2-fCnCl 
8NH3-1-6HC1 = ()NH,CI 
. '. 8NH3 -f SCI, = No -h 6NH4CI . 


If the action of the chlorine be continued after thejyhoie. 
of the ammonia is thus acted upon, the ammonium- 
chloride becomes attacked, aud yellow oily drops of the \ 
so-called chloride of nitrogen are formed. The composi- 
tion of this substance has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained ; it probably contains hydrogen, and its for- 
mula is su2)posed to be NHCl,, but it is not unlikely that 
the compound NCI3 is also produced. It explodes with 
extreme violence when heated, or w'hen brought in contact 
with fatty matters, or with turpentine, phosphorus, and 
many other substances. 

The Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen. 

No less than five oxides of nitrogen are known, viz.— 

NO ; N2O3 ; N2O4 ; NoOj. 

mtric Nirroua Nitric Nitric 

oxide anliydridci peroxlda anhydride. 

Nitrous and nitric oxide are merely dissolved by wate>- 
but the remaining oxides enter into reaction with iii 
producing acids, — nitrous and nitric anhydride beinj 
converted into the corresponding acids, nitrous and nitif 
acid, and a mLxture of those trvo acids being formf 
from the intermediate oxide, nitric peroxide; thus—] 


N,0 

Nitrous 

oxide. 


N0O3 H .,0 


= 2HNO0 

Nitrous acfd. 


HNOo -f HNO3 


Nitrous anhydride. 

N2O4 -b H2O 

Nitric peroxide. Nitrous acid. Nitric aefil. 

N2O5 + H2O = 2HNOs 

Kitlic anhydride. * Nitric acid. 

As these various oxides of nitrogen are all prepare^j^ 
nitric acid, we may conveniently describe this comt“ ® 
first. 
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iVtVric jla't/, HNO3. 

TJiis acid is now usually prepared by distilling sodium 
nitrate or Chili saltpetre, a salt which occurs abundantly in 
South America, with 'concentrated sulphuric acid- in the 
proportions indicated by the equation — 

2 NaN 03 + HoSO^ = SHNOs + Na.SO,! . 

When potossic nitrate is employed, it is advantageous to 
use double the quantity of sulphuric acid; thus — 

KNO3 + £I„SO.i = HNO3 + KIISO.1 , 
as the heat required to produce the reaction — 

KNO3 + KHSO,i = IINO3 + KsSO., 

is so great that a considerable amount of the acid is de- 
composed. 

The acid passes over as an almost colourless liquid in the 
middle of the process, but is coloured at the beginning and 
end by decomposition products. To obtain the pure acid, 
it is mixed with an equal bulk of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture distilled ; the first portions of the 
distillate are collected, and a current of dry air passed for 
several hours through the liquid, which is gently wanned 
aud sheltered from strong daylight. 

Pure nitric acid is a colourless, mobile, fuming liquid, of 
the specific gravity 1 '53 at 15° C. ; it solidifies at about 
55° C. It is an extremely unstable substance, and cannot 
be distilled without experiencing partial decomposition ; it 
is also decomposed when exposed to sunlight, becoming 
yellow, and oxygen being evolved. It begins to boil at 
80° 0., but the temperature rises gradually, and oxygen and 
red fumes of oxides of nitrogen are evolved; when the 
boiling point reaches about 123°0,, an aqueous acid, having 
a specific gravity of about 1'‘12, aud containing about 68 
per cent, of nitric acid, distils unchanged, aud weaker 
•and stronger acids may alilcc bo reduced to this strength by 
boiling. As in the case of other aqueous acids, however, 
the composition of nitric acid o£ constant boiling jminb 
varies with the pressure under which cbulUtiou takes 
place. 

The addition of water to nitric acid causes the dcvelop- 
aiioiit of heat, Tho following table shows the extent to 
which this occurs, the amount of heat developed on adding 
n molecules of water to a molecule of the acid being given 
in tho second column of tho table, whilst tho third exhibits 
tho amount developed on adding a quantity of water equal 
to that already present : — 



NIIOj, nlljO. 

iiNOj^rijO, nirjO. 

0'5 

2010 units. 

1281 units. 

:-o 

3303 „ 

,,, 

1-5 

4186 „ 

1672 „ 

2-0 

4814 „ 

>♦ » 

2-6 

5331 „ 

1383 „ 

3 

6757 „ 


4 

0310 „ 

• • » 

5 

0710 „ 

063 „ 

10 

7372 „ 

139 „ 

20 

7611 „ 


40 

7197 „ 

-15 „ 

80 

7482 „ 

-f29 „ 

100 

7177 „ 


1(50 

7511 „ 

•1-74 „ 

320 

7685 „ 



These niunhers do not appear to furnish any evidence of 
tlio formation of a distinct hydrate on adding water to 
nitric acid. 

Nitric acid is a monobasic acid, and furnishes an impor- 
tant class of salts called nitrates, such as potassium nitrate, 
ICNO3, copper nitrate, C'u(N03)2, and bismuth nitrate, 
Bi(NO.,)3. In addition to these normal nitrates, a number 
of so-called basic nitrates are known which may be regarded 
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as normal salts of a distinct acid, formed by tho combina- 
tion of a molecule of nitric acid with a molecule of water • 
such are tho basic bismuth nitrate BiNO, and the basic lead 
nitrates rb3ll2Nj,03 and Pb3N20g. The normal nitrates 
are best prepared by dissolving tho metallic oxides, hydrox- 
ides, or carbonates in diluted nitric acid; they are all 
.soluble in water. _ The most important nitrate is that of 
potassium, which is employed in tho manufacture of gun- 
powder. 

Nitric acid is an extremely powerful oxidizing agent, and 
one of tho most corrosive substances known; it rapidly 
destroys all animal textures aud most vegetable products, 
and even if diluted it stains the skin, wool, and all albu- 
minous substances a bright yellow colour. Many hydro- 
genized carbon compounds are converted by it into so-called 
nitro-dorivatives, one or more atoms of hydrogen being dis- 
placed by tho monad compound radicle NO3 ; the hydro- 
carbon benzene, for example, when added to the concen- 
trated acid yields nitrobenzoiio — 

C3H3 -f HNO3 = C3lB,N02-l- II2O . 

Most metals, excepting gold, platinum, rhodium, iridium, 
titanium,- and perhaps a few others, are more or less readily 
acted on by nitric acid and converted into nitrates ; but tho 
non-metallic elements and metalloids — iodine, sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, arsciiic, antimony, amor- 
phous boron and carbon, and tungsten — are oxidized by it, 
and furnish iodic, sulphuric, selciiious, tellurous, phos- 
phoric, arsenic, antimonic, boric, carbonic, and tungstic 
acids. 

Tho action of nitric acid on metals, however, is much 
influenced by temperature and concentration. An acid of 
the specific gravity T25 to T35 is usually the most 
active. Tho pure concentrated acid is without action on 
bismuth, iron, tin, aud many other metals at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Thus, a piece of bright iron is at once attacked 
by an acid of about tho specific gravity T35, but it maybe 
preserved in acid of the specific gravity I •■15 without losing 
its brilliancy; what is more remarkable, however, is that by 
plunging it into the more couceutrated add it is rendered 
passive to tho action of tho weaker acid, for on removing 
it and at once introducing it into the weaker acid, no action' 
is observed, although on diluting the acid below 1 "35 tlio 
iron is attacked. 

In order, however, to understand tho behaviour of nitric 
acid with metals, it is necessary that we should first con- 
sider tho action of metals upon acids genoially. There is 
little doubt that in all cases tho metal simply disidaces tho 
hydrogen of tho acid, forming a salt ; aud if, uuder the con- 
ditions under which the exporimont is made, the acid has 
no tendency to enter into reaction with the hydrogen which 
is displaced, whilst it is in tho nascent state, hydrogen is 
also evolved ; but if tho acid can enter into reaction with 
the nascent hydrogen tho products of this secondary reaction 
are obtained instead. For example, zinc_ readily dissolves 
in cold diluted sulphuric acid, forming zinc sulphate, and 
hydrogen is evolved since it is without action on sulphuric 
acid under these conditions — 

Zu-fH2SO,i = ZnSOi-fHo. 

But when zinc aud concentrated sulphuric acid are heated 
together, zinc sulphate and sulphur dioxide are obtained, 
and no hydrogen is evolved. In this case, tho hydrogen 
is displaced from tho sulphuric acid under conditions 
which are favourable to its action upon the acid, and it 
deprives tho acid of a portion of its oxygen, forming 
sulphurous acid, which is at once resolved into water and 

sulphur dioxide, _ . , 

Tho behaviour of nitric acid with met'als is precisely 
similar to that of zinc with heated concentrated sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid being a substance which with the greatest 
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readiness may be deprived of its oxygen by the action of 
nascent hydrogen. In fact, hydrogen is never evolved by 
the action of metals on nitric aci^ but instead oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrogen itself, ammonia, and other products of 
secondary reaction are obtained. The formation of these 
products is due to a somewhat complex series of reactions, 
which most probably are as follows. In the first place, 
l)y the removal of one of the atoms of oxygen the nitric 
acid is converted into nitrous acid, HNO, ; by further re- 
duction this acid furnishes the so-called hyponitrous acid, 
HNO ; and by the continued action of the nascent hydro- 
gen the hyponitrous acid is converted into hydroxylamine 
or oxyammonia, NH 2 (OH), which finally is reduced to 
ammonia, HHj . The reactions which successively occur 
in the formation of these compounds are represented by 
the following equations : — 


HN03 

Nitric acid. 

+ 

H2 

= HNO, + 

Nitrous acfil. 

H2O 

HNO2 

Nitrous acid. 

+ 


= HNO + 

Hyponitrous acid. 

H2O 

HNO 

Hyponitroiis add. 

+ 


- NH2(0H) 

Hydroxylamine, 


NHaCOH) 

Hydrosylamlne. 

q. 

H2 

= NH3 -P 

Ammoula. 

H2O 


But the products of these reactions enter into reaction 
with each other, and are decomposed, and thus the gases 
are produced which are evolved when metals are dissolved 
in nitric acid. The nitric oxide doubtless results chiefly 
from the decomposition of the nitrons acid in the manner 
represented by the equation — 

SHNO, = 2 NO -b HNO3 -b HoO , 

The nitrous oxide may be produced in two ways : — ^from 
hyponitrous acid, which immediately on formation is 
resolved into nitrous oxide and water: 2 HN 0 = N 20 -b 
HjO ; and by the action of nitrous acid on hydroxy- 
lamine — 

HNO2 + NH 2 ( 0 H) = NoO -b 2H2O , 

The nitrogen produced is probably formed in a similar 
manner by the action of the nitrous acid on the am- 
monia — 

HNOo'-b Half = Ho + 2H2O ; 

and perhaps also, together with nitric oxide, by the action 
of nitric acid on hyponitrous acid. 

As the product of the action of nitric acid on a metal is 
ahvays a mixture, it is evident that several of the reactions 
pointed out must occur simultaneously. The composition 
of the product varies, in a manner not yet understood, 
with the metal, the strength of the acid, and with the 
temiJerature, 

The approximate percentage composition of the gas 
obtained by the action of a mixture of nitric acid of the 
specific gravity 1'42 with twice its bulk of water on a 
number of metals is given in the following table : — 


Kamc of Metal. 

N.0 

NO 

N 

Jsickel 

85 

4 

11 

Cobalt 

79 

6 

15 

Tin 

68 

23 

9 

Magnesium 

61 

17 

22 

Zinc 

53 

40 

7 

Lead 

41 

52 

7 

Cadmium 

20 

78 

2 

Thallium 

19 

70 

11 

Iron 

6 

89 

6 

Indium 

4 

91 

5 

Aluminium 

1 

97 

2 

Copper. 

1-5 

97 

1-5 

Silver 

0 

97 

3 


It is diiBcult at present to explain the remarkable differ- 
once in the behaviour of the various metals with nitric 


acid which this table indicates. Jis we have stated above 
the action of the metal probably consists simply in disl. 
placing the hydrogen of the acid, and the gases evolved ate 
the more or less direct products of the action of the hydro'^en 
so disjdaced at the moment of liberation on the acidvvhickis 
always present in excess. The question, therefore, that we 
have to consider is. Why does the hydrogen displaced from 
nitric acid by different metals jtroduce such very diffeicut 
effects 1 If the behaviour of closely related metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and cadmium be compared, it is evident 
that magnesium is the most active, since it produces a 
relatively smaller quantity of nitric oxide, and relatively 
larger quantities of nitrous oxide and nitrogen, than either 
zinc or cadmium, cadmium being the least active ; in other 
words, the reduction of the nitric acid is most perfect when 
it is effected by the hydrogen displaced by the aid of 
magnesium, and least perfect when it is effected by 
the aid of cadmium. We know that when these metals act 
upon acids which are not attacked by nascent hydrc'cn 
such as hydrochloric acid, for example, different amounts 
of heat are developed, most heat being developed by the 
action of magnesium, and least by the action of cadmium. 
But since the mere displacement of hydrogen in hydro- 
chloric acid by different metals is attended with the develop- 
ment of different amounts of heat, it appears probable 
that the same will be the case with nitric acid, and also 
that more heat would be developed in the reaction 

ilg -f 2 HNO 3 = iIg(H 03)2 2 H 


than in the corresponding reactions with either zinc or cad- 
mium ; and that on thi^ account the reduction of nitric acid 
is carried furthest when magnesium is employed, and further 
with zinc than with cadmium. Whether this explanation 
is applicable to the action of metals generally there is not 
sufficient evidence at present to show. 


Nitrous Oxide, NgO ; Mol. wt., 43‘96. 

This gas is obtained in a pure state by carefully heating 
ammonium nitrate, which at a temperature between 200 °' 
and 250° C. breaks up into water and nitrous oxide — 

NH^NOs^N^O + SE^O. 

■ It is the chief constituent of the gas produced on dis- 
solving magnesium, zinc, tin, nickel, or cobalt in nitric 
acid, and it is also furnished, but to a less extent, by other 
metals. 

Nitrous oxide is a transparent colourless gas, possessing 
a faint sweetish smell and taste ; it may be condensed by 
a pressure of about 50 atmospheres at 7° C, to a colour- 
less liquid, and even frozen by the cold produced by its 
own evaporation. By exposing a mixture of liquid nitrous 
oxide and carbon disulphide to evaporation in vacuo, 
Hatterer obtained a reduction of temperature which he 
estimated at - 140° C., which is lower than has been obtained 
by any other means. 100 volumes of water at 0 ° 0 . dis- 
solve 130 of nitrous oxide, but the solubility diminish^ 
rapidly as the temperature rises. It supports the combus- 
tion of bodies almost, if not quite, as well as oxygen, but is 
readily distinguished from that gas by its solubility in 
water, and by not forming red fumes when mixed with 
nitric oxide gas. 

The most remarkable property which nitrous oxide gas pos 
sesses is that of causing loss of sensibility in animals. When 
respnred for a short time it produces a singular species of 
transient intoxication, attended in many instances with 
an irresistible tendency to muscular exertion, and often ta 
uncontrollable laughter ; hence it has acquired the name ot 
laughing gas. It is now largely used as an anmsthetic for 
producing insensibility to pain during surgical operations, 
and especially in the extraction of teeth. 

Nitrous oxide is a perfectly neutral substance, and does 
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not exhibit any tendency to enter into combination with 
other bodies. 

Nitric Oxide, NO; !Mol. wt., 29'96. 

This gas is one of the products of the' action of nitric 
acid on metals ; the gas obtained on dissolving copper in 
moderately concentrated nitric acid contains at first about 
97 per cent, of nitric oxide, but as the action proceeds and 
cupric nitrate accumulates in the solution, the proportion 
of nitric oxide evolved diminishes, whilst that of nitrous 
oxide increases. This appears to be duo to the alternate 
reduction of the cupric nitrate to cuprous nitrate — 

2Cu(N03)o + H. = Gu.(N03)2 + 2HNO3 

Cupilc uitvate, Cuprous nitrate. 

and reconversion of the latter into cupric nitrate, as by the 
action of nitric acid on cuprous nitrate nitric oxide mixed 
with a large proportion of nitrous oxide is produced. 

Pure nitric oxide may be prepared by gently heating a 
mixture of a ferrous salt, such as ferrous chloride or ferrous 
sulphate, with hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric acid and 
imtassiuni or sodium nitrate. The nitric acid liberated 
from the nitrate is reduced by the ferrous salt, which is 
oxidized to a ferric salt, and nitric oxide is evolved — 

6FeClo + 6HCl + 2HNO., = 2NO + SFe.Cl^ + dHsO. 

ferrous chloride. Nitric acid. Nitric oxide. Ferric cliloridc. 

Nitric oxide is a colourless, transparent, uncondensable 
gas, almost insoluble in water ; it is the most stable of the 
oxides of nitrogen, and may even be exposed to a red heat 
without undergoing decomposition. A lighted taper and 
phosphorus just kindled are extinguished by it, but if the 
phosphorus bo burning vigorously when introduced into the 
gas the temperature is then sufliciontly high to enable it to 
decompose the gas into its elements, and it continues to 
burn as brilliantly as in pure o.xygen. 

Nitric oxide immediately combines with oxygen when 
mixed with it, forming deep red fumes of higher oxides of 
nitrogen. It is perfectly absorbed by a solution of ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, which it turns black; when the 
solution is heated, most of the nitric oxide is expelled 
from it unchanged, and in this way nitric oxide may be 
separated from' other gases insoluble in solutions of the 
ferrous salts. Nitric oxide is absorbed by nitric acid, and 
apparently nitrous acid is produced — 

HNO3 + 2NO + H.O = SHNOn . 

It combines directly with chlorine, foi'iniug the compound 
NOCl, or nitrosyl chloride, which is also produced together 
with chlorine when a mixture of concentrated nitric and 
hydrochloric acids — the so-called aqua regia — is heated — 

HNO3 -b 3HC1 = NOCl -b CI.3 -b 2II„0 . 

Nitrosyl chloride is most readily prepared, however, by 
gently heating a mixture of dry sodium chloride and the 
lead chamber crystal compound (p. 501) — 

SO2 1 -b NaCl = NOCl -b SOo { 

It is an orange-yellow coloured gas, which readily liquefies; 
the liquid has a deep orange colour, and boils at about 
- 8° C. It is decomposed by water, forming hydrochloric 
and nitrous acids — 

NOCl -b HOH = NO.OH -b HCl. 

Nltro.yl chloride. Nltrou'i iicid. 

Nitrous Anhydride, N2O3. 

The properties of this compound have not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained. Apparently, it is produced, together 
with nitric peroxide, when nitric oxide is mixed with 
oxygen, and when nitric acid is heated with arsenious 
anhydride ; it is stated that it may be prepared in a pure 


state by passing a mixture of nitric peroxide with an 
excess of nitric oxide through a heated tube, and that it 
may bo condensed to a deep blue coloured liquid, which 
begins to boil at about 2° C., but is decomposed into nitric 
oxide and peroxide. It combines readily at ordinary 
temperatures with oxygon, forming nitric peroxide. 


Nitric Peroxide, N„0.j; Mol. wt., 91'86. 

Nitric peroxide may be obtained by combining nitric 
oxide with oxygen, and by heating lead nitrate — 

2Pb(N03)2 = 2N20.J -b 2PbO -b 0.,. 

Load nltr.i'tc. Nllilc iicro.'clde. Lead o:ddc. 

At low temperatures it forms colourless prismatic 
crystals, which melt at - 9° C. ; at this temperature the 
liquid oxide is almost colourless, but it assumes a yellow 
colour, increasing in depth up to its boiling point. It 
boils at about 25° C., yielding a brownish-red vapour, the 
depth of which also increases with the tenqierature, until 
at 40° C. it is so dark as to be almost opaque. The 
vapour of nitric peroxide, however, probably even at tem- 
peratures below its boiling point, is a mixture of the com- 
pound NoO.^ with simpler molecules of the composition 
NOo ; the proportion of the latter increases as the tem- 
perature rises, and at temperatures above 150° C. the 
decomposition into NOo is apparently complete. The 
compound NO. is not decomposed at a dull red heat. 

Nitric peroxide has a pungent suffocating odour, and is 
quite irrespirable. It is decomposed by water with pro- 
duction of nitrous and nitric acids : NoOj -b HoO = HNOj 
-bllNOj. Chlorine is without action on nitric peroxide 
in the cold, but when a mixture of the two gases is 
passed through a heated tube the compound NOjCl or 
nitrylic chloride is formed. It is a pale yellow liquid, 
which is decomposed by water into nitric and hydrochloric 
acids. 

Nitric Anhydride, NjOj. 

Tins compound may be obtained directly from nitric 
acid by the action of phosphoric anhydride — ■ 

2HNO3 -b P.,05 = NoOs -b 2HPO3. 

vi.ri . I’liosiihoric Nfwlc Jlctaphosphorlc 

^«urn. aciu. anliyUridc, anhydride. acid. 

It may also be obtained by the action of chlorine on 
silver nitrate — 


2AgN03-b2Cl„ =2NO,.Cl-b2AgCl-bO„ 
AgN03-bN0;;Cl = No05“ -f AgCl. 

Nitric anhydride crystallizes in transparent prisms^ 
which melt at about 30° C.; it is very unstable, par- 
ticularly in the fused state, and gradually decomposes 
even at ordinary temperatures into oxygen and nitric 
peroxide. Water converts it into nitric acid : N 2 O 5 -b HjO 
= 2HN03. 

Nitrous Acid, HNO2 . 


In the pure state this compound is unknown to us, but 
3 salts, the nitrites, may readily be prepared. Thus, on 
eating sodium or potassium nitrate to redness until the 
as which is evolved begins to contain nitrogen, a residue 
hich consists chiefly of sodium or potassium nitrite is 
btained ; these nitrites are soluble in alcohol, and may 
y its aid bo separated from the nitrates, which me 
isoluble. A mixture of nitrate and nitrite is also pro- 
uced on passing the gas evolved when nitric acid is 
eated with arsenious anhydride, starch, or sugar into a 
ilution of potassium or sodium hydroxide, and when 
xygen is added to nitric oxide which is in contact witti a 
ilution of an alkaU. On adding silver nitrate solution 
) a concentrated solution of the impure nitrite, silver 
itrite, AgNOj, which is difficultly soluble in water, is 
recipitated ; this salt may be purified by crystallization 

V. — 65 
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from a large quantity of hot water, aud from it other 
nitrites may be prepared in a pure state by double 
decomposition with the corresponding chlorides ; thus — 

AgNOg + .KCi = AgCl + IvNOj. 

Silver Potassium Silver Potassium 

nitrite. chloride. chloride. nitrite. 

Although oxygen and nitrogen do not directly combine, 
when a succession of electric sparks is passed through a 
mixture of the two gases confined over water, red fumes are 
produced which dissolve iii the water, forming nitric and 
nitrous acids. The nitrite and nitrate present in the 
atmosphere and in rain-water are doubtless formed in this 
manner. 

On adding an acid to a nitrite, nitrous acid is liberated, 
but at once decomposes with evolution of nitric oxide — 

•KNO, + HCl =HN02-t-KCl 

3HNO; = 2NO - 1 - HNO 3 + OH 2 . 

Nitrous acid can only exist, in fact, in presence of a large 
quantity of water, or of nitric acid. It parts with its oxy- 
gen more readily, aud is therefore a more powerful oxidizing 
agent, than nitric acid. It also appears to act more readily 
than nitric acid upon many metals. Thus, pure nitric acid 
is almost without action upon silver, but on passing a few 
bubbles of nitric oxide gas into the acid, and thus jjroduc- 
ing a minute quantit}’^ of nitrous acid, the' metal is at once 
attacked, and is dissolved more and more rapidly the longer 
the action continues, doubtless because the hydrogen dis- 
placed from the acid by the silver reduces nitric acid to 
nitrous acid, so that the more silver is dissolved the richer 
the solution becomes in nitrous acid. Platinum also, which 
is insoluble in nitric acid, is dissolved by nitrous acid. 

On some hydrogenized carbon compounds nitrous acid 
exerts an action similar to that of nitric acid, and causes 
the displacement of hydrogen by the monad compound 
radicle NO, producing niVj'oso-compouuds. Thus — 

Cfllls.OH + NO. OH == OoH,(NO).OH + HoO. 

Phenol. Xitrous acid. Nitrosoplienol. 

Nitrous acid readily absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
into nitric acid. The nitrites are also converted into 
nitrates when exposed in the moist state to air. Nitrous 
acid is easily distinguished from nitric acid by its power of 
liberating iodine from iodides, by the readiness with which 
it destroys the blue colour of a solution of indigo at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and by its decolorizing a solution of 
potassium permanganate, — nitric acid being without the 
power of liberating iodine from iodides, or of bleaching 
permanganate solution. 

Byponitrous Acid, HNO. 

AVhen sodium is added to a solution of sodium nitrate, 
the hydrogen displaced from the water by the sodium re- 
duces the nitrate to nitrite, which in its turn undergoes 
further reduction to the hyponitrite, NaNO. On rendering 
the solution slightly acid with acetic acid, aud adding silver 
nitrate, a yellow pulverulent precipitate of silver hyponi- 
trite, AgNO, is produced. It is insoluble in water, and 
almost insoluble in acetic acid, but is soluble in either dilute 
nitric or sulphuric acid, and without immediate decomposi- 
tion. Sloderately diluted nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric 
acid decomposes it with the evolution of nitrogen, and the 
production of apparently both nitrous and nitric acids in 
the solution. It is immediately oxidized by concentrated 
nitric acid. A solution of the sodium salt acidified with 
acetic or hydrochloric acid decolorizes potassium perman- 
ganate; it does not liberate iodine from iodides, however, 
but on the contrary decolorizes a solution of iodine. IVhen 
the solution aeidified with acetic acid is heated, nitrons 
oxide is evolved. 


Uydroxylaminc, NH„(OH). 

This compound is formed when nitric acid is added to a 
mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, . the hydrogen pro- 
duced by the action of the tin on the hydrochloric*acH re- 
ducing the nitric acid. It may also be formed by the direct 
union of nitric oxide with hydrogen, namely, by pas-sin" a 
stream of nitric oxide gas through a series of glass cylinders 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid, together with a little 
platinum chloiide solution, whereby hydrogen is produced 
at ordinary temperatures. 

It is a very unstable substance, and can be obtained only 
in solution, but weU-crystallized hydroxylammonium salts 
are formed by its -union with acids. Thus, the hydro- 
chloride, NH3C1(0H), or NH 2 (OI-r) . HCl, crystallizes from 
alcohol in long spicular crystals, and from water in large 
irregular monoclinic prisms ; it melts at 100° C., but decom- 
poses, with violent evolution of gas, into nitrogen, ammo- 
nium chloride, water, and hydrochloric acid. A solution 
of hydroxylamine has an alkaline reaction, and precipitates 
many metallic salts; it decomposes quickly if concentrated, 
and gradually if dilute, with evolution of nitrogen and 
formation of ammonia — 

3NH2(011) = N 2 -f NH 3 + 3 OH 2 . 

Hydroxylamine is readily reduced tc ammonia by the 
action of the nascent h 3 'drogen from sodium amalgam and 
water. 

The results of Thomsen’s thermochemical investigation of 
various nitrogen compounds are collected in the following 
table : — 


Reaction. 

Units of 
heat 

ilovelopcd 01 
absorhod. 


f(N, H 3 )....; 

26,710 


(NH 3 , Aq) 

8,4-JO 


(N, H 3 , Aq) 

35,150 


(NHsAq, HCLVq)... 

12,270 


(NriiAq , , A(|) 

6,190 


(N, H., Cl, Aq) ... 

86,710 


(N, H,, I'.r, Aq) ... 

75,800 

Ammonia 

(N, Hj, I, Aq) 

60,580 


(N , H 5 , S , Aq) 

50,600 


(N,H,.CI) 

90,620 


(N, Br) 

80,180 


(il. H,, 1 ) 

64,130 


(NH 3 , HCl) ■.... 

41,910 


(NH 3 , HBr) 

45,030 


.(NH 3 , HI) 

• 43,460 

Nitrous 

oxide 

'(No.O) 

-^18,320 

Nitric 

(NO, 0) 

19,570 

peroxide 

(NO„, Aq) 

7,750 


'( 2 N 03 Aq, 0 ) 

18,300 

acid 

(NA. O 3 , Aq)...'... 

72,940 

[.{NO„, 0, H, Aq)... 

51,080 


Itcmarks. 


Ammonia gas. 


Crystalline salts 
fonned from 
the gaseous 
constituents. 


Gaseous. 


It will be observed that a considerable amount of heat 
would be absorbed in the formation of nitrous oxide from 
its elements; consequently, when this gas is decomposed 
into its elements, heat is developed, and on this account it 
is readily decomposed by burning bodies. This fact also 
explains the non-formation of nitrous oxide from its ele- 
ments. Probably, heat would also be absorbed in the for- 
mation of nitric o.xide from its elements. The absorpticu 
of heat is perhaps iiecessarj', because the amount of energy 
in the form of heat which can be developed by the com- 
bination of nitrogen with oxygen to form nitrous and (1) 
nitric oxides is less than must be expended in separating the 
atoms of oxygen of the oxygen molecules from each other, 
and the atoms of nitrogen of the nitrogen molecules from 
each other. 
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C H E M 

Phosphorus. 

Sy'mljol, P; At. wt., 30-06 ; 3Iol. wt. of gas, 123-84. 

This element never occurs in the free state, but is al- 
ways found in combination as a salt of phosphoric acid. 
Considerable deposits of more or less pure calcium phos- 
phate occur in a few places, and phosphates are found in 
minute proportions in most rocks and in soils, and in river 
•and spring waters. Phosphates are necessary to the life 
of aU plants and animals. In plants they accumulate 
■chiefly in the seed; in animals they accumulate in the 
■bones, of which calcium phosphate is the chief earthy con- 
stituent, but they are also an important element of blood 
and nervous tissue. 

Phosphorus was discovered in 16G9 by Brandt of Ham- 
burg, .who obtained it by distilling the residue of evapo- 
rated urine with charcoal. Scheele in 1775, however, was 
the first who devised a process for its extraction from 
bones, and it has always since been prepared from this 
■source. The bones are burnt to a white ash, which is 
.finely powdered and mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
■diluted sulphuric acid to displace by hydrogen two-thirds of 
the calcium in the tricalcium phosphate, which is the main 
constituent of bone ash, in the manner represented by 
•the equation — 

Ca3(PO^)o -f 2H.SO^ = H,Ca(POJo H- 2CaS04 • 

TricaJcium ” SolpTiuiic ilonocakiuni *" Calcium 
pliospliate. acid. jihobplmte. sulpliate. 

'The solution of monocalciuiu phosphate, or superphos- 
■phate of lime as it is ordinarily termed, which is obtained, 
is separated from the insoluble calcium sulphate, and 
■evaporated to a syrup; this is mixed with about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal powder, and heated gradually 
• to dull redness in an iron pot with constant stirring. By 
-this means the elements of two molecules of 'U’ater are re- 
moved, the monocalcium phosphate being converted into 
•c;}lcium metaphosphate — 

CaHi(PO.^)2 = Ca(P03)2 -f 2 H 2 O . 

The porous mixture of calcium metaphosphate and char- 
coal thus obtained is introduced into earthen retorts, and 
distilled at a bright red heat. The calcium metaphos- 
phate is then converted into tricalcium phosphate and 
phosphoric anhydride, and the latter is decomposed by the 
•charcoal into carbonic oxide and phosphorus, which passes 
.over in vapour and is condensed in water — 

SCafPOs)., = 2P„03 + CWFOi), 
P203-t-5C=2P + 5C0? 

The crude phosphorus which is produced is usually puri- 
fied by adding a mixture of potassium chromate and sul- 
phuric acid to it when in a melted state. The impurities 
are thus oxidized, and rise to the surface in the form of a 
scum, and the pure phosphorus remains colourless and trans- 
parent at the bottom of the vessel. 

Freshly-prepared phosphorus is almost perfectly trans- 
'parent and colourless, or has, at most, a faint yellow tinge. 
It melts at 'll” 0., forming a viscid oily liquid, and boils 
at 200° C. Its vapour at a temperature of 1010° C. is 
•about G2 times as heavy as hydrogen gas, and heuce, 
•as" the atomic weight of phosphorus is about 31, it 
appears that the molecule of gaseous phosphorus is tetra- 
tomic. Phosphorus has a specific gravity of about 1-82, 
It is a non-conductor of heat and electricity. It is in- 
soluble in water, but freely soluble in carbon disulphide, 
.phospliorus trichloride, and sulijhur chloride, S2CI2. It 
crystallizes in forms of the regular .system. 

Phosphorus is extremely inflammable, taking fire in the 
open air at a temperature very little above its melting 
point; if it contains impurities, it inflames still more 
■easily. It gradually absorbs oxygen when exposed to the 
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air_ at ordinary temperatures, giving olf a white vapour, 
which has a peculiar garlic odour ; in presence of moisture 
phosphorous acid, H3PO,, and phosphoric acid, IPPO,, are 
produced. 

Phosphorus, like sulphur, can exist in several allotrcpic 
modifications, the most remarkable being that produced by 
exposing ordinary phosphorus to light, or by heating it for 
.some hours to a temperature of about 240° C. in 01° atmo- 
sphere free from o.xygsn. It is thus converted into a red 
amorphous substance, which is insoluble in carbon disul- 
phide, and may be heated to 250° C. without alteration, but 
at 2G0° C., under the ordinary pressure, it is reconverted 
into ordinary phosphorus. The red modification h.as a much 
higher specific gravity (2-14) than ordinary phosphorus, 
and it is also distinguished by its inertness as compared 
with the latter ; thus, it is not oxidized in the air at com- 
mon temperatures, and it emits no odour. The transfor- 
mation of ordinary phosphorus into this variety is attended 
with development of heat. Troost and llautefcuille have 
shown that the formation of the red modification is governed 
by different laws according as the phosidiorus is in the 
state of gas or liquid, and that it takes place much more 
rapidly in the latter case. ^Yhen the tension of the 
vapour becomes diminished to a certain niinimuni value, 
varying for each temperature, the transformation ceases ; 
this tension of transforiaation is established only after some 
time. Liquid phosphorus at 280° C., for instance, becomes 
w’holly transformed into red phosphorus. The vapour 
given off at 2G0° C. is stable, but that formed at higher 
temperatures becomes slowly and partially converted into 
red phosphorus, the production of which ceases when the 
tension attains a given minimum ; the rapidity with which 
this change takes place is greater the higher the tempera- 
ture. At temperatures up to 520° C., however, the maxi- 
mum tensions of phosphorus vapour are mtich higher than 
the tensions of transformatioit ; thus, at 3G0° C. the tension 
of transformation is -6 atmosphere, but to prevent phos- 
phorus boiling at this temperature, a pressure of 3-2 atmo- 
spheres must be exerted. Above 520° C. the maximum 
tension is not established on account of the rapidity with 
which the transformation takes place ; and at temperatures 
above 550° C. tbe tension observed is no greater than the 
tension of transformation, because the transformation of 
the liquid irhosphorus takes place more rapidly than its 
evaporation. The observed maximum tension and tension 
of transformation at different temperatures are given in 
the following table : — 


Temperature. 

Haxlnmm tension. 

Teniioii of tranafonriation. 

360 ^ 

3-2 atmospheres 

0’6 atniosplierea 

440° 

7-5 ,, 

1-75 

}} 

487° 

494° 

503° 

18-0 

21-9 

0-3 

I * 

610° 

511° 

26-2 

10-8 


531° 


16-0 

>> 

550° 


31-0 

tt 

577° 


56-0 

»» 


The red phosphorus produced by beating ordinary phos- 
phorus in closed vessels difl'ers, however-,^ in appearance 
according to the temperature at which it is prepared. 
That obtained at 265° C. has a bright red colour and 
glassy fracture; that produced at -440° C. is orange-yelloy.- 
in colour, and exhibits a dull fracture; at 500 C. it is 
denser, and has a violet grey colour ; and, lastly, that 
prepared at 580° 0. has a conchoidal fracture, exhibits 
signs of commencing fusion, and often encloses ruby 
red crystab. These modifications differ also_ in specific 
nravity, and when oxidized to phosphoric acid oy iodic- 
acid solution they develop diflerent amounts of heat. 
Thus — 
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Tompcraluro of 
fonnatlon. 

205° 

360° 

500° 

580° (fused) 

580° (urystaliiue) 


Sp. gr. at 0* C. 

2-148 

2-19 

2-293 

? 

2-34 


Ilcat of oxiilntion 
per gianime. 
5592 units. 
5570 „ 
above 5272 - „ 
5222 „ 
5272 „ 


Hycli-ogeii, except in the nascent state, appears to bo 
without action on phosphorus. Oxygen forms the two 
oxides P.^O.j and PoOj. Chlorine, bromine, -and iodine 
enter directly into reaction with ordinary phosphorus, the 
combination being attended with inllammation ; red phos- 
phorus also enters into reaction with these elements at 
ordinary temperatures, and heat is developed, although to 
a much less extent. When sulphur and ordinary phos- 
phorus are melted together, combination takes place avith 
great violence, and the experiment of bringing the two 
bodies together is attended with much danger. If dis- 
solved in carbon disulphide, they are without action upon 
each other. Red phosphorus readily enters into reaction 
with sulphur when a mixture of the two suhstanccs is 
gently warmed, and although much heat is developed by 
their combination, the reaction is not explosively violent. 
Selenium also unites with phosphorus w-hen the two are 
heated together nearly to tho boiling point of the l-attcr. 
Most metals combine with phosphorus when they arc 
heated in its vapour, or when it is thrown upon them whilst 
they are in a state of ignition. 


Compounds of Phosphoviis xuith Ilijdrogen. 

Three of these compounds are known, viz., phosphine or 
phosphoretted hydrogen gas, PH^, and a liquid and a 
solid hydrogen phosphide. 

Phosphine is obtained in a pure state by decomposing 
phosphonium iodide by a solution of potassium or sodimn 
hydroxide : PH.iI •+■ KHO = PH;, + ICI + HoO. It is a colour- 
less gas, po.ssessing a most intolerable garlic-like odour; it 
is sparingly soluble in water, the solution being neutral to 
test paper. Phosphine is extremely inllauuuable, igniting 
at a temperature a little above 100 " C. ; contact with a 
drop of fuming nitric acid, or with chlorine or bromine, 
also causes it to inflame. A mixture of the gas with o.\y- 
gen standing over water is gradually absorbed, and pho.s- 
phorous acid produced. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
withdrawing o.xygen with great readiness from bodies like 
nitric oxide, .sulphur dio.xide, and sulphuric acid. It pre- 
cipitates many metallic salts, the precipitate in most 
cases consisting either of metallic phosphide, as in the case 
of copper, or of reduced metal, as in the case of gold and 
silver. It combines with hydriodic acid, forming phos- 
phonium iodide, PH^,!, and with hydrobromic acid forming 
phosphonium bromide, PH^Br, but not with .hydrochloric 
acid or other acids ; these salts are crystalline bodies, which 
are decomposed by water into phosphine and hydriodic or 
hydrobromic acid. 

Phosphine mixed with more or less hydrogen is obtained 
by the action of water on the calcium phosphide, prepared 
by heating phosphorus with lijne ; by beating phosphorus 
with a solution of an alkaline hydroxide — 


3Ca(OH)., + SP + COIR = 2 PH 3 + 3 Ca(PHoO.,) 2 ; 

Calcium Jiyilio.’cide. Cilciiim lo-popliosplillc. 

and when phosphorous, or hypophosphorous, acid is 
heated — 

SH^POo - PH3 -h H3PO,,. 

Hypopliospiioroua add. Phosphoric acid. 

4H3PO3 = PH3 -f 3H3PO,. 

Pliosphorous add. Phosphoiio add. 

The gas obtained by the first and second methods is spon- 
taneously inflammable, owing to the presence of liquid 
hydrogen phosphide, which may be separated by passing 
the g.is through a U-tube cooled by a mixture of ice and 


salt. _ Liquid hydrogen phosphide probably has the com- 
position PoH.,; by contact with various substances and 
especially by hydrochloric acid, and by exposure to li^ht 
it is converted into phosphine and a yellowish solidhydro° eii 
phosphide, supposed to have the composition P„H°or- 

5 P 2 H^=GPH 3 -{-PjH„. 

Compounds of Phosphorus ivith the Halogens. 

A gaseous phosphorus pentafluoride may be obtained by 
the action of phosphorus pentachloride on arsenic tri- 
lluoride: 5Asl?3-l-3FCl5 = 3Pl''5-l-5AsCl3. It is not de- 
composed by the passage of electric sparks, even when, 
mi.xed with oxygen or hydrogen. Two chlorides of 
phosphorus are produced by the action of, chlorine on- 
phosphorus, — a liquid trichloride, PCI3, and a solid peuta- 
chloride, PCI5. Bromine in like manner forms a liquid 
trifaroniide, PBr3, and a solid pentabrouiide, PBr-. Bro- 
mine also combines with phosphorus trichloride, foniiinir, 
the chlorobromidc PCl3Br.,, and this compound is capable 
of combining ivith further quantities of bromine, forming, 
the compounds PCljBr., . Br., and PC'l3Br2 . 3 Bro ; all these 
chlorobromides of phosphorus are crystalline bodies. 
Iodine forms the two iodides PI3 and ILT.!, which are both 
crystalline. 

Phosphorus trichloride boils at 70 ° C., and the tri- 
bromide, i.s also volatile without decomposition, but the 
remaining chlorine and bromine compounds of phosphorus- 
are decomposed by heat into the trihaloid compounds and 
h-alogen : PCI5 = PCI3 -i CL. The iodides are also decom- 
posed by heat, apparently into iodine and amorphous phos- 
phorus. 

The haloid compounds of phosphorus ate all reathly 
decomposed by ivuter. The pentachloride and penta- 
bromide are first converted into tho oxychloride and oiy- 
bromide, two of the atoms of halogen being displaced by a 
single atom of oxygen- — 

PClj-t-IRO = POCl 3 -i- 2 HCl; 

and by the continued action of water these compounds are 
converted into phosphoric acid ; thus — 

POBty + 3 n ,,0 = PO^Ha + 3 HBr . 

The behaviour of tho trihaloid compounds of phosphorus is 
analogous to tiiat of tho o.xychlorido and o-xybromide, 
phosphorous acid being produced — 

PI3 -i- 3 ILO = PO3II3 -1- 3 III. 

The compounds containing more than five atoms of halogen 
behave as mixtures of the pentahaloid compounds with 
halogens — that is to say, they furnish the products of the 
decomposition by water of the pentahaloid compound, aud. 
also the free halogen. The iodide of phosphorus, P^Tj, L 
peculiar in its behaviour with -ivater ; it is stated that when 
it is decomposed by a small quantity of water only phos- 
phorous ami hypophosphorous acids are formed — 

.P^I, + 5II3O = H3FO3 -1- II3PO., + -iHI ; . 
but that when a largo quantity of w-ater is employed, a 
yellow insoluble substance of the composition PjEjO 
produced, the reaction taking place in the manner repre- 
sented by the equation — 

6PJ, + 24 H..O = P.H3O + PO2H3 + 3PO3H3 

Hypoplios- Phosphoioua- 

piiorous acid. ocJd, 

-fSPO^IR + 24 HI. 

Phosphoric acid. 

Oxides of Phosphoncs, 

The combustion of phosphorus in air produces both 
phosphorous and phosphoric anhydrides, PjOj and P<Pi j 
the latter may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
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iu au excess of dry air, but it is -almost impossible to obtain 
the former free from the latter. The best mode of prepar- 
■fug the trioxide is to burn phosphorus in a ■very slow cur- 
:rent of dry airj it then condenses as a bulky white 
■amorphous sublimate. 

Phosphorous anhydride is readily soluble} it absorbs 
moisture with a'vidity, and dissolves in' water, producing 
phosphorous acid : PoOg + SH.^O = 2H3PO3. 

Phosphoric anhydride is a snow-white, flocculent, amor- 
••phous substance. It sublimes below a red heat. It has 
an attraction for water which probably is only exceeded 
by that of sulphuric anhydride, deliquescing quickly in 
moist air, and dissolving iu water with a hissing noise and 
■great development of heat ; the solution contains metaphos- 
•I-ihoric acid : P2O5 -f H.2O = 2HPQ3 } but tliis acid graduallj' 
-combines ■with a further quantity of water, forming phos- 
phoric acid; HP03-f H20 = H3P0^ By virtue of its 
affinity to water, phosphoric anhydride causes the separa- 
tion of the elements of water from many compounds; 
sulphuric acid, for example, when heated with phosphoric 
anhydride is converted into sulphuric anhydride — 

HoSOi -h PoOg = SO3 + 2HPO3. 

S-ilnhniii'yiriil Pliosiphoric Staphuric Jlctaphosplioric 
Bjipnniicfleiu. anlijiiride. aiihidriac. add. 

Oxi/acids of Phosphorus. 

The following oxyacids of phosphorus are known ; — > 

Hypophosphorous acid HPHnO.^ 

Phosphorous acid HjPlIO] 

Phosphoric acid 

Metaphosphorio acid HPOj 

Pyrophosphoric acid H4P.P7 

Hijpophosphorous acid, HPHoOo. — To prepare this acid 
a .solution of barium hypophosphite is treated with exactly 
•sufficient sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium, and 
•concentrated until its boiliug point rises to 130" C. ; on the 
■liquid cooling, a mass of crystals of the acid is obtained. 
The solution of the barium salt is obtained by warming {not 
■boiling) phosphorus with an excess of a solution of barium 
hydroxide, and afterwards removing the excess of hydroxide 
■by’ passing carbon dioxide through the liquid ; — 

SBaf 0H)2 -p 8 P -p 60H„ = 3Ba(PH20.2)2 -p 2PH3 . 

Hypophosphorous acid melts at 17° C. ; it is perfectly 
stable at ordinary temperatures, but its solution is slowly 
■oxidized to phosphorous and phosphoric -acids when ex- 
posed to the air. It is a powerful reducing agent, pre- 
cipitating silver and gold from solutions of their respective 
■salts, and when heated to about 60° C. with a solution of 
■copper sulphate it forms a precipitate of copper hydride, 
CuoHn. When zinc is dissolved in the acid, the hydrogen 
produced reduces a portion of the acid to phosphine, which 
is given off as gas. 

Hypophosphorous acid is a monobasic acid. Its salts 
■are crystallizable and soluble in water. They are per- 
manent when dry, but their solutions are gradually 
•oxidized on exposure to the air, especially if heated. 
When hoUed with alkaline hydroxides they are decomposed 
.into phosphate and hydrogen, thus — 

KPHoOo -t- 2 KHO = K3PO1 -t- 2H2 . 

The dry .salts are decomposed by heat, and in most 
■cases furnish a residue of pyrophosphate and metaphos- 
phate, phosphine and hydrogen being evolved, and some- 
times water produced ; the proportions in ■n-hich these pro- 
ducts are formed is not constant, and depends on the 
nature of the salt, thus — “ 

SlTaPHA = Na,P„07-f27aP02 -t- 2PH3 _ 

7Sr(PH»03h=3Sr„P„07 -r SrfPO,), -f 6PH3 + tH.-f H.O 

13Ba(PH;0,J„=6Bii:.P's0,- -r Ba{P03).. + 12PH3 
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_ The behaviour of the nickel and cobalt, and uranyl salts 
IS pecuh'ar, a phosphide being also formed 

6 Co(PH 202)2 =4Co(P03)o-f 2CoP -}-2PH,-}- 9H 
9(U0.2)(PH.202)2= 6UP20;- + U(P03),.f 2UP +181; 

Phosphorous acid, H0PHO3. — This acid is most readily 
prepared by decomposing phospbonis trichloride witli 
water. By concentrating the solution by boiling until the 
temperature rises to 180° C., and then cooling, it is 
obtained in the crystalline state. The crystals melt at 
70° C._ Like hypophosphorous acid, it is resolved into 
phosphine and phosphoric acid when heated. Its solution 
is oxidized on exposure to the air. It is a powerful re- 
ducing agent, precipitating silver, gold, and mercury from 
their salts, hut it does not form copper hj’dride with 
copper sulphate. Iron and zinc dissolve in a solution of 
phosphorous acid with evolutiou of phosphine, a portion 
of the acid being reduced by the hydrogen resulting from 
the conversion of another portion into the metallic salt. 

Phosphorous acid is a dibasic acid, tbe salts produced 
on neutralizing its solution with alkaline hydroxide beiim 
formed by tbe displacement of at most two atoms of 
hydrogen by metals; thermochemical investigation also 
indicates that it is a dibasic acid. It is possible, how- 
ever, to displace a third atom of hydrogen by metals, and 
to produce such a compound as IfagPOj, for example, hut 
this cannot exist in presence of water. Many of the 
phosphites apparently must be regarded not as derived 
from the acid H.iPHO.,, but as derivatives of a distinct- acid 
of the composition H^P2HP;, or 2H3PHO3 + H2O; barium 
phosphite dried at 200°~2o0° C., for instance, has the 
composition BaoPoH^O-. 

The phosphites are much more stable than the hypo- 
phosphites, but are all decomposed by heat. Salts, such as 
the barium salt Ba2P2H^Oj, furnish hydrogen and pyro- 
phosphate on ignition — 

Ba^PoH^Oy = 2H2 + BaoPoO- ; 

but the normal phosphites, such as zinc phosphite 
ZnPH03, furnish hydrogen, a pyrophosphate, and a 
phosphide — 

1 IZnPHOj = 7H2 -b GZnaPoO; + Zu^Po . 

Phosphoric acid, H3PO4. — This acid may be produced 
by oxidizing phosphorus ■\Hth nitric acid, by the oxidation 
of hypophosphorous and phosphorous acids, by the action 
of ■n-ater on phosphoric anhydride and on pliosiihorus 
pentachloride, and by decomposing its salts with acids, — 
tricalcium phosphate or bone earth, for example, with 
sulphuric acid. 

It may be obtained in crystals by concentrating an 
aqueous solution by boiling until the temperature ri.ses to 
215° C., and when the liquid is cold adding a few ci^ystals, 
which cause it to solidify. 

The crystals melt at about 38° C. They are readily 
soluble in water, and furnish a strongly acid solution, 
which at a boiling heat decomposes the salts of most 
volatile acids. 

Phosphoric acid is a tribasic acid, and furnishes three 
classes of salts, of which the three sodium sidts 
HaH.>PO^, Na.2HPO,i, Na3PO,, 

SoOimn orhydrogen DisoiUuin hydrogen i-jisoJium phosphate, 
phosphate. phosphate. 

may serve as examples. It has a great tendency, however, 
to furnish dimetallic salts, such as Na2HPOj, which are 
always produced when a solution of phosphoric acid is 
neutralized with a metallic carbonate (see p. 4SS). 

Metaphosphorio acid, HBOj. — ■This acid is the pycduct 
of tbe action of water on phosphoric anhydride, and is also 
.obtained by heating phosphoric acid to redness, and by 
decomposing tbe metapbosphates avith another acid. 
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Metaphosphoric acid in the solid state, as obtained by 
evaporating its solution and heating the residue to redness, 
is a colourless, glassy, uncrystallizable mass, which dis- 
solves slowly though somewhat abundantly in water, 
forming a strongly acid liquid ; but the solution is very 
unstable, and is converted gradually at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and rapidly on heating, into phosphoric acid. Meta- 
phosphoric acid is an extremely stable body ; it volatilizes 
completely at a bright red heat, and apparently is only in 
part decomposed into water and phosphoric anhydride. 

The metaphosphates, or salts of metaphosphorio acid, 
which may be produced by heating the monometallic salts 
of phosijhoric acid, for example — 

NaHsPO^ = NaPOg + HoO, 

Sodium phospliate. Sodium metapliosphate. 
and in various other ways, are remarkable for exhibiting 
very different properties according to the manner in which 
they are prepared. Thus, ordinary sodium metaphosphate, 
obtained by igniting sodium phosphate and sudden cooling, 
forms a vitreous mass, the aqueous solution of which gives 
gelatinous precipitates with the salts of the heavy metals. 
But when a considerable quantity of ordinary fused sodium 
metaphosphate is allowed to cool very slowly, a crystalline 
mass results, and on digesting this in a slight excess of 
warm water the liquid separates into two layers, one con- 
taining a crystalline sodium inetaphosphate, and the other 
the ordinary vitreous salt. By heating copper oxide and 
a slight excess of phosphoric acid together to 350° 0., a 
crystalline powder is formed, insoluble in water ; and by 
treating this copper salt with sodium sulphide another 
crystalline sodium metaphosphate is produced. If oxide 
of lead be employed, and the resulting lead salt decom- 
posed with sodium sulphide, a sodium metaphosphate is 
obtained which forms with water a gummy mass, which 
will not pass through a filter. Lastly, a fifth variety of 
metaphosphates, remarkable for their insolubility in water, 
are formed by adding phosphoric acid in e.xcess to solutions 
of sulphates or nitrates, evaporating to dryness, and heat- 
ing the residue to 316° C. or upwards, liey are crystal- 
line powders. 

These different metaphosphates are generally regarded 
as polymeric compounds, that is to say, as compounds 
having different molecular weights although of the same 
empirical composition ; and the attempt has been made to 
infer their formulm from the relative number of atoms of 
the two metals contained in the mixed salts derived from 
them. Thus, the sodium in ordinary sodium metaphos- 
phate may be partially displaced by another metal, and a 
mixed salt produced containing the two metals in the ratio 
of 5 atoms of the one monad metal to 1 atom of the other ; 
hence it is concluded that ordinary sodium metaphosphate 
is a hexmetaphosphate, NugPgOig . The mixed salts de- 
rived from the second variety of sodium metaphosphate 
above described contain the twometalsin the ratio of 2 atoms 
of the one monad metal to 1 atom of another, and are there- 
fore regarded as trimetaphosphates, the sodium salt being 
represented by the formula NaaPgOg , The mixed salts 
formed from the third and fourth varieties contain equal 
numbers of atoms of the two metals, and it is therefore 
supposed that they are respectively di- and tetra-meta- 
phosphates, and that their sodium salts, for example, have 
the composition hlaoPgOg and lSra4P^Oi.2. The insoluble 
crystalline metaphosphates are regarded as monometa- 
phosphates. 

Pyropkosphorie acid, H^PoO^. — The normal salts of 
this acid, which is tetrabasic, may be produced by igniting 
the dimetallic phosphates ; for example — 

2 NaoHP 04 = Ha^PoOy -b HgO . 

A solution of the acid may be prepared by decomposing 
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lead pyrophosphate suspended in water by hydrof-eiv 
sulphide. Apparently the acid has not yet been obtained 
in a pure state. 

Pyrophosphoric acid is converted into metaphosplioric acid 
when heated to redness, and into phosphoric'acid when boiled 
with water ; the latter change, it is stated, takes place also 
at ordinary temperatures,' but very slowly. A solution of 
pyrophosphoric acid does not precipitate albumen or silver 
nitrate, but after neutralization it gives a white precipitate 
with the latter. Metaphosphorio acid coagulates albumen 
and gives a white precipitate with silver nitrate; and 
phosphoric acid does not coagulate albumen, and\vhen 
neutralized gives a yellow precipitate wuth silver nitrate. 

In addition to the normal pyrophosphates, acid salt.s 
may be obtained, formed by the displacement of only one 
two, or three of the four atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
metals. By fusing together sodium pyrophosphate and 
sodium metaphosphate the salts NagP^O,^ and Na^oPigOji 
have been obtained ; these salts may be regarded as formed 
from acids derived respectively from four and ten molecules 
of phosphoric acid by the abstraction of the elements of 
three and nine molecules of water in the same way tliat 
pyrophosphoric acid is derived from two molecules of phos- 
phoric acid, by the abstraction of the elements of a single 
molecule of water — 

fiHsPO^-HgO =H,P„0- 
4H3P0,-3H20 = ILPK3 
lOHgPO^ - 9H2O = HioPjgOgi 

These acids are terms in a series, of which pyrophosphoric 
acid is the first member, formed by the withdrawal of the 
elements of n- \ molecules of water from n molecules of 
phosphoric acid. ’ 

Yery little attention has been paid as yet to the thenuo- 
chomical investigation of the phosphorus compounds. The 
results obtained by Andrews and by Tl’oinsen are collected 
in the following table ; the numbers all refer to phosphorus 
in its ordinary state ; — 


Reaction. 

Units of 
heat 

evolved or 
absorbed. 

' ( 

KemaiXs. 

(P,cy 

(Pc, 0,) j 

(PO^Hs.Aq) 

(PO 3 H 3 , Aq) 

(P 0 .,H 3 , Aq) 

(P, 04 , H 3 ) 

(P. 03 , H 3 ) 

(P, 03 , 113 ) 

(P. 04 , H 3 ) 

(P, 03 , H 3 ) 

(P, 03 , H 3 ) 

(P. 04 , H 3 ) 

(P, 03 .H 3 ) 

(P, 03 , H 3 ) 

(P, O 4 , Hj.Aq) 
(P I O 3 , H 3 , Aq) 
(P , O 5 , H 3 , Aq) 

(Pa. O 5 , Aq) 

(Pj.Oj.Aq) ..... 

(P«. 0 . Aq) 

76,000 

362.800 

367.800 
2,690 
-130 
-170 

5,210 

2,940 

2,140 

302,600 

227,700 

139,970 

300,080 

224,630 

137,660 

305,290 

227,570 

139.800 
405,400 
250,060 

74,520 

Andrews. 

Abria. 

iindrews. 

) Heat of solution of the crystalline 
’ .acids. 

Heat of solution of the fused acids 
at the same temperature. The 
difference between tlie heat of 
solution of tlie fused and crys- 
talline acids is the heat of 

1 . fusion. 

1 Formation of the crystalline acids 
f from their elements. 

) Formation of the fused acids from 

1 their elements. 

) Formation of the acids in aqucQue 
( solution from their elements. 

^ Formation of the acids from phos- 
^ phorus, o.vygeu, and water. 


tiulphides and Sulpho-xicids of Phosphorus. 

The compounds P4S3, PgSg, and P2S5 are readily pro- 
duced by carefully heating together sulphur and red amor- 
phous phosphorus in the required proportions. It is stated 
that the lower sulphides P^S and P2S may also be obtained 
by melting together ordinaiy jihosphorus and sulphur under 
hot water in the proportions indicated by the.se formulae^ 
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;;:)j|/ljur r/ain,; dl-.^A'jcbti \,y oxyijon and corrbiyj.ondiii'^ o/.yo 
iitAiU ol i^a/iiu^Al, I'ob aai£4!ur baiii^ iUiyiisnthd 

]iydro'^‘ni aaij/liida; tii*!.-; — • 

i'Jl, -o 0 H /J - . ;; } i i 'dif. !'0, . 

i>/ Jiaatifi'j ;iiiiOT[,hou;-, ]>h',.->ii]tons:‘, vAth 
vnriow', yroymAoii-:, tin; y/shnidt; kyi:, I'Jh, I'/fc 
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^ ottitjftuo f/blinyt:; in a binidbt fonnubt y/hbii haatc'I v/ith a 
ioiiitiwt of aoditii/i hydsoxidn', tbu;; — ■ 

: I'aCL+dfHaOii - 1 



, J/)to pliosj^itofua lynitbynlnlAdb and olio^tdiono Pro;/ii.'!'; - 

I of tl(/; (f/m[//'(i.wh, 

' Tfio ionniihi; of t5i« tv/o cJdon'do-, and of tfiO totriodidn 
of yhoyphoniy, ii,;;y f>o f^vsn in illii..tfat!on of tin; wm-, 
atitution of tfin (ayi/ipourida of i/lioajnio/n;; v/ith inouyA 
eJofnnnt't— ' 


{■ 


v; '■'V 


OfO 


{/fO'.l!; 


onimn m 
-jj ji and 

Tjn:y rnao-inhhi f.ho (yntoiyoudiu: 


yislyh'uk'i, and ai.-.o C/thii/ii ao'hl characto'r..;, fy/iidAn'ur^ v/Ith 
/nod'iiJio yyAbt/idb.; to form y.nlt; of AohiAoyhoyyhono :s/Ad:(, 
y/U'wU aro ovo/i hr,;; n'r.hh; than tho wnrovponding auSpho- 
a-dtn 

fi/ay- (Jimiioni'dx of I'li/Afili/iron. 

Vi'ij havo idtb'Ay j-ointod out that f/hoHpliOfon j.ont-'johJo- 
ndo and hromhh: art: oonvothA hy v/atnr inUf phoaf/hofun 
ox/nhlori'la, I'OCL, and yhoy./honn; oy.yhiom'uh;, tOftr.,, 
f'iio-.yhorii.o oxychiorid/j may uLo ha oluAmA hy tho dhect 
lymiohtniioii of yho/.yhotv-; UiolAorhh v/ith ozygo-n, hodng 
ytodnnod on j/iVjftg o/.yfjy.n tinougii tlia hoiling triclilo- 
ridn; it I j a ooloufln.;> naolnla li/juid at o/dinary tofnj/jfa- 
hilt /•.oii'Jifiovj on irjoliiit' to a ina-;; of o-ryatala, v/hicii 
in'dt at 2’ Oh ; it hoil-j nt tiO'C, Thn oxyorouddo h a 
fAiidhr ooinj/'yund ; it.-i cry./ta!.} naalt at C',, and it Loik 
at 

Tlia o;t3/h:;; of yl.o-.yhoi n:; do not noinhino v/itli thn halo- 
"O-n;-., hut hy thn of idlr'io yaro/Adf; on ]iho?,yhonsy, 

trinido/'idy an oxynJdoHdy of yiioyy’iions;; h formt'l, v/hich 
i/;a;ri th‘5 aann; rofation to yytouhoyyhorh; acid that piioa- 
j/horfia o/tyoidoddy or [dio-U/iiody oiilofidy hyata Py }>ho> 
j/iioriy /iO'id 

d i/Cl, -o = . ‘AV/jJAi - 2; .'O -r ilfOCl , 
f'yfoyii'/iyhorio cUiotidn, na thh; 'vnnnonnd may hy tnnnod, 
ia a yohyur/yi-j ihuAd, v/hio-h hoik hytv/oyn 2ifdand2ln'' 
fh, out d'V;o(nj/'y:y > (.artiaSly inV/ |d)r/-.((ho;iy nldondy and 
pho;|<ho;;y imhyihhh;: ffl'/J./Jli---,’ dt'OCly^ H/J/y It h; 
hiimndvitoly dyy/y;nj/ 0 .;yd 'oy ;'/a‘yr, jai/dtio-ing irydiothloik 
-.Hid jd'io-,(Oho/i-y jicio'-n 

I'hoA'fuonr; y/itl'fno'Adondo or :-;(dyl/oyhf/?,yhono chlondo, 
f'/ify'k, and ;;'d\i'i.o'fno.;[iiiorii; hsoiiddo, afyohhdnyd 

on hyating jyho jyho;y.'> ir'.ol.loihlo and trihmnddy v/ith 
;.;ji|/hiif, ami hy thy aoiion oi hy'dt(cy;n xvlylAdo on ih 
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>^Sr‘ t *» J^llO^yir'l} l 4 ? / 4 y'l *4 ? 

Thy tv/o oxyohlorido; of phosphor!);; ary mpr^v-.yntrd 
I hy thy foilov/ing forniiila;, thy tt/rrc.g-onding oronhr.y ami 
, auiphuf iMiipound;, of coursUy hying ainii!arlyoon--,titutyd - 
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yi/Ayt.ot'rir-.y.i'r.n, th'M'.lt. 

Thy c/yiiatitution of thy oxidta i; (rxyit/y’A hy ths for- 
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rAuiihr fotimih; a:y aodgm^ py thy y/ifTt-'^ponding i;d- 
phide-y, llypophoapho/wi;;, [/hotphorona, ami pho-;{ihofic 
ao'id'S may hy mgardcd aa dtrivf:/] f/om thy (n.myoni.d 
I'Off.., or phoaphiny oaidy, hy thy dkplmv/ino'nt of ony, 
tv/o, and thtin; atom.-; of hydroyoii hy tiiy inf<ijad radiciy 
I Ofi ; altho'jgli ti/k compoi/nd k nr^t knov<n at p/K-.ynt, 
' analogous hodiys am rca/IHy ohta'unA on osidking tho 
suhstitu'uyd T<h/.s(diints formod hy displardng thy hydrogon 
in phosphiny hy j/yoitivy mrmad compound radido:;, 'ouch 
as methyl, CI/a — 



on df/Ad'iihn intosidphiir and the rvunj/OJind PK/'r,, PPr-, 
'j'hyy ary only sloy/ly dym/nopo ',mi hy v/ater, the suiphm 
j/jonddy yvyn forming a r,fy,-,tal!if/y hy'lraPs v/ith v/atcf, 
the d'HMoyo Athm oi the etAphoohlothh h 
sepib'/ri.t'A hy thy fodo'//mg cnaations— - 
PdCh, -MCO --PCCh. -hif.gi 

pf/fd, r ftli/v - i'0(lC m dllci . 

Thy X'lluh'Ajtoy.iuh apj/iryntdy k hr-t com/yrty'! inp/iaonr/- 
sulphophosphoriy a/d/l ; lAhm -r 'dll f) « l'fiO.^1 l^-P /SH Pr, 
v/hich k than ryvdyfcd [sr/tly into suljmuf and 'pno?;ph///ous 
mnvC fn;d part!;/, hy tha mrtion of thy v/atyr, into pho.t- 
pho/'iy rmid ami h-ydroyen solpnidoo hhoxphonix .salidio- 
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The xylation of niyta- and pyiophoyphorh acid t/> phr,.> 
wiofic acid v/iil hy rr/idynt from thy follov/ing formukr — 
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Boeon. 

' Symbol, B; At. wt., 11 ; Valency, 

This element always occurs in tlie combined state as 
boric acid, or as a salt of boric acid. Two modifications 
of boron may be obtained, viz., an amorphous and a 
crystalline modification j the former is produced by reduc- 
ing boric anhydride, B., 0 ^, by heating it with sodium, aud 
the latter is formed when the reduction is effected by the 
aid of aluminium at a very high temperature. 

Amorphous boron is a dark brown powder; it does not 
oxidize in the air at ordinary temperatures, but when 
heated it burns in air or oxygen, in the latter with dazzling 
brightness, forming the oxide By ignition in an 

atmosphere of nitrogen it is converted into a white amor- 
lihous boron nitride, BbT. It does not decompose water, 
even at the boiling heat, but readily dissolves in nitric 
acid, producing boric acid ; when heated with potassium 
hydro.xido it forms a potassium borate, hydrogen being 
evolved. 

On heating amorphous boron with aluminium it is dis- 
solved, and crystallizes from the fused metal on cooling ; it 
may bo separated from the latter by the aid of hydrochloric 
acid. The crystals are usually of a more or less brown 
colour, but in lustre, refracting power, and hardness they 
are nearly equal to the diamoiuh Crystalline boron is 
only .slightly oxidized at the temperature at which diamond 
burns. 

Boron forms a trichloride, BCI^, a tribromide, BBr^, and 
a trifluoride, BFj. The chloride may bo obtained by the 
direct action of chlorine on amorphous boron, the com- 
bination taking place at ordinary temperatures ; it is also 
produced by strongly heating a mixture of boric anhydride 
and charcoal in an atmosphere of chlorine, and by heating 
boric anhydride with phosphorus peutachloride to 150” C. 
The bromide may bo obtained in a similar manner by the 
direct combination of its elements. Both are colourless, 
mobile liquids; the chloride boils at 17” C., and the 
bromide at 90” C. They are readily decomposed by water ; 
thus — 

BCl, -t- SHoO = H 3 BO 3 -k 3HC1. 

Boron chloriUc. ” Boric acl J. 

Boron chloride is not easily deprived of its chlorine by the 
action of metals, which is apparently accounted for by 
the fact that much heat is evolved in its formation from 
its elements. According to Troost aud Hautefeuille, the 
amounts of heat disengaged in the formation of the chloride 
aud oxide of boron from their elements, and in the 
decomposition of the former by a largo excess of water, 
are as follows — 

■ (6,013) = 101,000 units of heat 

(Bo, O 3 ) = 317,200 „ „ 

(Bt!l3,A(i)= 79,200 „ „ 

Boron fluoride is formed by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on boric anhydride, viz., by heating a mixture of 
boric anhydride and calcium fluoride with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It is a colourless gas, of pungent, sulfocat- 
ing odour ; when passed into water, which dissolves about 
700 times its volume of the gas, it is partly decomposed 
into boric and hydrofluoric acids, and partly combines 
with the hydrofluoric acid thus produced, forming fluoboric 
acid, HBF 4 . This acid can only be obtained in a state of 
dilute solution, but many salts formed from it are known, 
such as potassium borottuoride, KBF^, for example. Its 
existence appears to indicate that boron is capable of 
acting as a pentad element. 

Boron oxide, B.iOj, is most readily obtained by strongly 
heating boric acid; it forms a colourless, brittle, glassy 
mass, which dissolves readily in water, producing boric 
acid, and is one of the most stable oxides known. It ; 


unites with metallic oxides, when fused with them, forming 
borates, and at high temperatures it is capable of decoin 
-posing carbonates, sulphates, and indeed the salts of all 
acids the anhydrides of which are more volatile than ' 
itself. 

Boric acid, H 3 BO 3 or B(OH) 3 , occurs native in many 
volcanic districts, especially in Tuscany, where it ibsuea 
from the earth together with vapour of water; borax 
Ha^B^O^-klOHoO, and a few other of its salts 'are alio 
found in nature. It crystallizes from water in white 
nacreous lamime, which are easily soluble ; when heated 
to about 100° C,, it furnishes a residue of the composition 
HjBjOo, which, on heating to ICO” C., becomes H.,B 40 ,, 
aud at a stronger heat it is converted into the anhydride' 
B 3 O 3 . A large number of borates are known, but the 
nature of their relation to boric acid is not well understood. 

A comparatively small number are derived from the acid 
H 3 BO 3 , the majority apparently being formed from an acid 
of tbo empirical composition HBO 3 , to which the. name 
inefaboric acid is given. Salts derived from the acids 
H 3 B 4 O 9 and 1LB,,0- are also known, and ordinary borax, 
the most important of the borates, may be regarded as 
formed from tbo latter acid. 

C.S.IU50X. 

Ryinbol, C; At. wt., 11 '97 ; Valency,*’. 

The properties of carbon itself and its oxides have already 
been described (p, SC), and need not tberefore be again 
discussed. 

On comparing the compounds of carbon with those of 
other elements wc find that, whereas there is reason to 
beliovo that the number of atoms of any of tbo other 
elements directly associated together in a molecule of • 
their compounds is very small, probably never exceeding 
five, carbon compounds frequently contain a relatively 
verylarge number of carbon atom.?, which from thchehaviour 
of the compounds we are led to suppose are in direct 
association with each other ; and while none of the remain- 
ing elements are known to furnish more than a single 
stable compound with hydrogen, the number of stable’ 
compounds of carbon with hydrogen which have been 
obtained may be counted by hundreds. We are thus led 
to the conclusion that carbon possesses two distinctive pro- 
perties : — firstly, that of uniting with itself to an almost 
unlimited extent in comparison with other elements; and 
secondly, that of combining with hydrogen in numerous 
proportions. It is in consequence capable of uniting 
with the. same elements in a multiplicity of proportions, 
aud of furnishing a great variety of compounds, which 
probably exceed in number those of all the remaining 
elements together. 

The study of the compounds of carbon constitutes that 
branch of our science which is termed organic chemistry, 
which is treated separately below, pp, 5-14 — the study 

of the remaining elements and of their compounds constitut- 
ing inorganic or, as it is also termed, mineral chemistry. 
The division is both useful and necessary, on account of 
tho great number .of carbon compounds which exist, and 
because, generally speaking, the compounds of other ele- 
ments are distinguished from those of carbon by their com- 
parative simplicity, and also by the comparative want of 
stability which. all but the simplest exhibit; this we may 
attribute to the possession by carbon of the distinctive pro- 
perties above mentioned, but otherwise there is no essen- 
tial difference between the compounds of carbon and those 
of the remaining elements. 

Organic chemistry originally dealt only with substance 
more or less directly derived from the animal or vegetable 
; kingdom, and it was long believed that the chemist was 
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poworlojss to in'oduoo orgsmio. snbstivuci's I'roin tlioir oloiuents 
iU5 tUoy wew formed iu tho mumnl or iiluiit under the 
iulluouco of life, it being snpposetl that, therefore, the 
interposition of n speeiul force, termed tho vital force, w«s 
roipiisite. 'I'ho tivst step towards tho disproval of this 
liypothesis was made by Wohler, who iu 18‘_’8 sneeeeded 
iu artitieially producing urea, tho ehanm-teristio cryslallino 
constituent of the urine ; but its tiuul overthrow was not 
accomplished vuitil IS lu, when Kolbo showed that it was 
possible to produce acetic acid from carbon by a eonipanv 
tively very simple series of reactions, llerthelot’s discovery 
iu ISOj of the formation of acetylene, 0„li.., from its 
elements, however, allbrds tho simplest solution of tho 
problem of tho artiiieial production of organic .snbslunces 
from their elements, as acetylene may be witlumt ditlicnlty 
converted into ordinary alcohol, and from this body all 
tho c.irbon compovunls which have been artitieially jnv- 
pared may be more or less diwotly derived. Chemists 
have already succeeded in preparing a largo i\nmber of 
substances which occur as products of aniaml or vegetable 
life. — for example, o.valic, tartaric, and salicylic acids; 
coumurin, the crystalline snbstanco from which tho Tonka 
bean derives its pleasant odour ; and alixariu, tho colour- 
ing matter derived from madder root. From tho insight 
wo have recently gained into their constitution, there is 
little doubt that eventually tho .synthesis of oven the most 
comple.v organic bodies, such as albumen, will bo possible. 

Although carbon combines with hydrogen in a grait 
variety of proportions, it furni.shos only a very limited 
number of compounds with other elements ; tints, only one 
suljthido of carbon, and ono nitride ttf carbon, C.Ko, 
are known, aitd no well ohantetorir.ed compounds of carbon 
with tho metals have been obtained. Tho compounds of 
carbon with tho halogons are more numerous. Tho only 
eompouud that calls for considei-ation hero is the .sulphide ; 
tho others will bo noticed iu the section on Organic 
Chemistry. 

Chrlhin CS.,, tho anatoguo of carbon dio.xuie, 

is obtained by passing sulphnr vapour over clmtcoal healed 
to redness. It is a colourless, very mobile, highly re- 
fracting Ihpiid of faint unpleasant odour, insoluble in 
water,' it boils at •U)'’ C. It is extremely inllammable, 
and its vapour when mixed with air is highly expleslve ; 
tho products of it.s’ combustion aro carbon dioxide nnd 
snlpluir dioxide. The formation of carbon disnlpliido from 
its elements is attended with the abserptien of, no less than 
‘J2,000 vmits of heat, which explains how it is that it so 
readily intUunes, mul also the fact that it is nceessaiy to 
apply heat contiunonsly in preparing it ; whereas the 
combustion of carbon iu oxygen, when once it commences, 
proceeds spontaneously, owing to tho large mnonnt of heat 
developed in tho process ; wo may suppose that tho ex- 
penditure of energy is necessary because less heat is 
deveiopedbv the coiubinuliou of the atoms of carbon and 
sulphur than is requisite to convert (lie carbon and sulphur 
from tho state in which they ordiniirily exist into that in 
which they exist in carbon disulphide, or, in other words, 
than is requisite to elVeet the sopamtion from each other 
of tho atoms of carbon and of sulphur in tlio carbon and 
sulphur inokculc.s. 

Carbon disulphide belongs to tho class of acid sulphides 
or sulphni'-anhydndes. It readily dissolves iu solutieus of 
alkaline hydroxides ami of metallio sulphides, forming 
salts analogous to tho metallic carbonates, ami which may 
bo regarded as derived from the carbonates by tho partial 
or mvtiro displacement of tho oxygon iu the latter by 
sulphnr. Tho stability these salts and nf tho corre- 
sponding acids increases with the amount of sulphur ; tluus, 
sulphocarbonie acid, I1,,CS,,, which is fonneil from tlm 
salt produced by eombinfng carbon disulphide with metallic 


snli>hides, inuy be obtaiiual as a yellow oily liquid, whereas 
carbonio auul, Jl.^COs, can only exist in extremely dilnt ' 
solution. 

Carbon disnlpliido readily dissolves sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and also oils ami fatty matters ; on this aeeonnt 
it meets with many practical applications. 

l>y gently heating a uiixinro of carbon disulphide mul 
sulphurieaubydvido, carbon oxysulpbide is produced, one-half 
t he sulphur in the former biiing displaced by oxygon iCiS.,-!- 
t>0., ■=■ COS q- SO., q- S ; this compound may also bo obtained 
by combining carbon monoxide with sulpimr, by passing a 
mixture of the gas with sulphur vapour tluongh a red liot 
tube. ^ It is a colourless gus, pessc.ssing an odour like 
that of carbon disulphide ; in properties, as iu composition, 
it i.s intormedialo between carbon duevido and disulphide. 


SdiicoN. 


Synibol, Si; At. wt., ‘JS ; Vidcucy, a-. 


This element always occurs in emnbiualiou either with 
oxygen alone as silicon dioxide or silica, or with oxygen 
and metals as silicates, — constituting, in fact, iu thc.se fmins 
of combination, the greater part of tlie earth's crust. 

Silicon may be obtained from its chloride or tlnoridu by 
thoaction of metals such a.s potassium, sodium, or ulnmininm; 
like oarhon it exists in threo distinct modiiications. Amor- 
/'Jioiis xilifon proihiccd by healing pota.ssinm silicolhioride, 
K.^SiF,. , with potassium, or the correspomliiig sodium salt 
with sodium, is a dull brown powder, heavier than water ; 
it is not alVectcd by nitric or sulphuric acid, hut is readily 
dissolved by hydrollnorie acid, and by a warm aijvicous 
solution of potassium hydroxide. It fuses at a temperature 
below that at which steel melts ; and when heated in air 
or oxygen it burns brilliantly and is converted into silicon 
dioxide. IVheu .strongly heated in a platinum cvncible it 
becomes much tU'i\scr and darker in colour, and much less 
oxidizable, being converted into ijnip/iitonhil kHuvu, On 
heatinga mixture of aluminium with potassinmsilicolluoridu 
to tho melting point of silver, a motalliu button is obtained, 
which, when treated snceessively with liydroehlorie and 
hydroilnorio acids, yield.s graphitoidal silicon partly in 
isolated hexagonal tables. 'I'his mndilication has tliespecilio. 
gravity U'-lh, and may be heated to whiteness iu oxygen 
without burning ; it is not altaeked by any aeid exeepting 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and is only slowly 
dissolved by a solution of potassium hydroxide. 

AYhon the vapour of silicon tetrachloride mixed with 
hydrogen is passed over fused alnminimn, the ehiorido i.s 
redneed, and the silicon dissolves in the aluminium ; after 
a lime a point is reached at which the silicon separate.-' 
from the fused metal iu largo heantifnl needles, having 
a dark iron-grey colour. These erystaks constitute the 
UiliitiKtiiiiuc variety of silicon, 

Silicon appeaivs to bo capable of combining with liydrogou 
in (Ju> nascent slide, ns when a plate or wive of ulnnnninm 
containing silicon is connected with the positive polo of a 
galvanic battery, and inudo to decompose a solution ol 
sodium ebloi'ide, gas is evolved which spontaneously 
inihuues. Silicon hydride mixed with much hydrogen is 
also e'btaincd on decomposing with conceidratcd hydro- 
chloric acid tho magucsinm silioidu produced by heating a 
mixture of inagnesinm ehlerido, sediuiu silicolhioride, 
and sodium chloride with sodh : . ' 

dneed by the dceomposiliuu of iminj*.'..— ■■ 
iu contact with sodium — 


Sill, -f- 


;isi(OC'„iK,),. 

'I'ctii-tiiya'iniodlSiilo. 


•lSilI(OC,.IL,);, 

[t is a colourless gus, not spontaneously intlmmnublo 
amler tho ordinary tempuralnro or pi-essnre, but only when 
gently heated under reduced pressuu', or when nuxod with 
^ Y. — C)Ci 
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hydrogen. \Yhen heated by itself, it is decomj;osed into 
amorphous silicon and free hydrogen. It is insoluble 
in water, and is not altered by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid ; potassium hydroxide, however, decomposes it 
readily — 

SiHj -f 2KOH -f II.p = KSiO.. -r 4H.. 

hydride, 


ft precipitates silicids of copper from a solution of copper 
sulphate, and metallic silver mbred with a black substauce, 
which is, perhaps, silver silicide, from a solution of silver 
nitrate. 

By heating silicon in chlorine gas, or in an atmosphere 
of bromine, or iodine, it is converted into the compounds 
SiCL, SiBr., and Sil. ; the chloride and bromide are be-^t 
prepared, however, by passing chlorine or brojoine vapour 
over an intimate mixture of silica and charcoal heated to 
redness. Silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide are colour- 
less liquids, boiling at 50^ C. and 153’ C. respectively ; 
the tetriodide crystallizes from its solution in carbon di- 
sulphide in colourless octahedra (-.vhich melt at 120’'5 C.), 
and boils at about 290’ C., distilling without alterathm in 
a stream of carbon dioxide. They are quickly decomposed 
by water ; thus — 

SiCl. -r 2Hp = SiO. 4HC1 . 


It hen silicon tetriodide is heated to near its boiling point 
with duely divided metallic silver it is converted into disili- 
con hexiodide, SiJ- ; this crj’Stallizes from carbon disulphide 
in colourless hexagonal prisms which are decomposed on 
fusion into the tetriodide and a body which is perhaps the 
subiodide, SLL . By the action of bromine, this compound 
is converted into the corresponding bromide, SbCr^, and 
by gently heating it with mercuric chloride the chloride 
Si„Cl^ is obtained. The bromide forms crystals which 
disiQ without decomposition at about 240’ C. , disilicon 
hexachloride is a colourless mobile liquid, which boils at 
146’-14S’ C., the corresponding carbon chloride, CjCl,-, 
being a crystalline solid which boils at 330’ C. ; it is ver 3 ' 
slowly decomposed when heated in closed vessels to 350’ 
C. into the tetrachloride and silicon, and is entirely con- 
verted into these substances at SOO’ C. A lower liquid 
chloride, which probably has the composition .SbClj, is 
obtained in small quantity together with the hexachloride 
when the vapour of the tetrachloride is passed over fused 
silicon heated to a veiy high temp>erature. 

By passing the vapour of silicon tetrachloride tlirough an 
exhausted porcelain tube containing fragments of felspar 
heated nearly to the fusing point of the latter, it is partially 
converted into the oxychloride (SiCL).,0 ; this is a colourless 
liquid boiling at 136’-139’ C., which is decomposed by 
water in the same manner as silicon tetrachloride. IVhen 
the vapour of this compound mixed with oxygen is passed 
several times through a heated tube, silicon tetrachloride is 
reproduced, and a complex mixture of higher liquid 
oxychlorides is obtained containing the compounds SbO^Clj.j 
(b. p. 152’-1.54" C.), SiO^Cl- (b. p. about 200’ C.), 
Si^OjQdja (b. p. about 300’ C.), together with still higher 
oxj-chlorides. 

By passing hydrochloric acid over crystallized silicon 
heated to barely visible redness, a mixture is prc>duced 
of silicon tetracWoride with the compound SiHCh, which 
from its relation in composition to trichloromethane or 
chloroform, CHCI 3 , is termed silicon-chloroform. The 
corresponding iodo^erivative, SiHL, is formed in a similar 
manner by the action of hydriodic acid gas mixed with 
hydrogen. Silicon chloroform is a colourless extremely 
mohiie liquid, and boils at about 3G’ C. ; it is converted 
by chlorine at ordinary temperatures into the tetrachloride, 
and when heated with bromine it furnishes silicon tri- 
chlorobromide, SiCl^Er. which boils at SO’ C. Silicon 


I 


1 

1 

I 

i 
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iodoform, SiHIj, is a colourless, strongly refracting' lioui'a. 
it boils at about 220’ C. ° ^ ' 

When a mixture of silicon tetrachloride vaxxiur and hy 
drogen sulphide gas is passed through a tube heated to 
redness, the compound SiCb.SH is obtained; it is a colour- 
less liquid boiling at 90’ C. 

Hydrofluoric acid acts readily on silicon dioxide and 
.-.ilicious substances generally, forming silicon tetrafluoride: 
Si 03 -r 4 HF = SiF.-i-2H/). Silicon tetrafluoride is a 
colourless gas, which liquefies under veiy strong pressure 
and solidifies at - 140’ C. ; it is not inflammable. It h 
readily absorbed by water, which decompose-s it into .siliVi 
and hydrofluosilicic acid : 3SiF^ -r 2H.,0 = 2H..SiF. ~ SiO^. 
This acid is not known except in solution, but ^its sal4 
which are readily produced by neutralizing its solutioil 
with metallic oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, are stable 
compounds, and are mo-itly soluble in water. By prolonaed 
ignition they are decomposed into silicon fluoride wMch 
escapes, and a metallic fluoride which remains behind. 
Potassium iluosilicate, IvJsiF., is one of the least .soluble 
of the potU'-eium salts, and cousequently this acid is ofteu 
used to precipitate potassium from solutions of its salts. 

By passing the tetrafluoride over silicon heated nearly 
to the softening point of porcelain, it is convened into a 
subfluoride, which probably has the comx^osition Si,F.-; it 
is a white, very light powder. 

Only one o.xide of silicon is known, liz., the dioxide or 
eilica, SiO,. According to Troost and Hautefeuills, its 
formation from amorphous silicon and oxv'gen is attended 
with the development of a very large amount of heat, viz., — 

{.Si, O._,) = 2i9,240 units of hear. 

iccording to the same observers, in the formation of the 
tetrachloride from amorphous silicon and chlorine, and in 
its decomposition by 1 10 times its weight of water, the 
following amounts of heat are developed : — 

(SijCli) =157,040 

(.SiCl.,Aq)= 61,040 

and from the amount of heat developed on. distolving 
amorphous aud ciy.staliized (? adamantine) silicon in a 
mixture of nitric aud hydrofluoric acids they calculate that 
the transfonnation of the fonner into the latter is attended 
with the development of 8120 units of heat. 

IVlien obtained by igniting the gelatinous silica from 
the decomposition of the haloid silicon compounds by 
water, or of the soluble .silicates by acids, silica is a snow- 
white amorphous powder ; but it occurs native as quartz 
in large transparent crystals of the hexagonal system, of 
the specific gravity 2'5 to 2'S, and of extreme haribess. 
Xative sdica of all kinds is insoluble in water and in all 
acids except hydrofluoric acid ; this is also true of 
artificial ignited silica. The gelatinous hydrate which 
separates on the addition of acids to solutions of alkaline 
silicates is also ahuost insoluble in water and in acids, but 
that which results from the decomposition of s!li(mn 
fluoride is stated to be soluble in a considerable quantity 
of water. Gelatinous silica dissolves without dimculiy in 
solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide at the ordinaiy 
temperature, and all forms of silica are more or less 
readily dissolved by solutions of these alkalies, especiafly 
when heated with them under pressure ; in this manner, 
according to the proportions of silica and alkali employed, 
various alkaline silicates are formed which are the more 
soluble the greater the proportion of alkali metal they 
contaiu Those which contain a larger proportion t^p is 
indicated by the formula XuvSiOj, but still a sufficient 
quantity to make them completely soluble in water, are 
termed “ water-glasses ; water-gl^ is now largely manu- 
factured and employed for hardening and preserving stone, 
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in the preparation of paints, especially for mural painting, 
and in the manufacture of soap. 

Although silica is an extremely weak acid oxide, on 
account of its non-volatility, it is capable of decomposing 
the salts of all volatile acids at more or less elevated 
temperatures, and the salts formed from it are stable at 
the highest temperatures, A great variety of artificial 
and natural silicates are known, — some of which may be 
regarded as derived from silicic acid, H^SiOo, and others 
from an acid which may be termed orthosilicic acid, 
II,SiO,„ but the majority are far more complex, those 
which occur as natural mineriiLs being formed by the 
association of silica with basic oxides in proportions included 
between the following limits : — 

4M/0 or 4^L"0 ; SiO., and il./O or M"0 ; 28102 
2R20 ;j : SiOa and ll.O,, : GSiOo , 

On adding acids to a solutioti of an alkaline silicate, a 
gelatinous “ hydrate of silica ” is precipitated ] the whole of 
the silica may bo retained in solution, however, if a dilute 
.solution of an alkaline silicate be poured into a considerable 
exce.S3 of hydrociiloric acid, but may bo precipitated by 
gradually neutralizing the acid. The retention of the 
silica in solution Ls, perhap.s, due to the formation of a 
soluble chlorhydrin (p. 5G5), If a stratum of an inch 
in depth of tire hydrochloric acid solution be placed in a 
“dialyzer” formed by .stretching wetted parchment paper 
acro-ss a light hoop of wood or gutta-percha, and tlie 
diulyzcr be lloated in a vessel of water, the water in the 
outer vessel being changed at intervals, after four or five 
days the hydrochloric acid and the soluble chIoride.s arc 
•found to luivo dilfused completoly into the water; but 
the solution in the dialyzer still contains the silica, 
and a 5 per cent, solution prepared in this way may be 
concentrated by boiling down in an open ILask until it 
contains nearly 14 per cent, of silica. The solution is 
tasteless, limpid, and colourless; it has an acid reaction 
rather greater than that of carbonic acid ; for every 100 
parts of silica present, however, only 2‘13 parts of potassium 
hydroxide arc requisite to neutralize the acid reaction. 
The .solution Is not easily preserved for many day.s, as it 
become.s converted into a solid transparent jelly ; coagula- 
tion is retarded by hydrochloric acid, and by small 
rpuautities of potassium or sodium hydroxide, but is 
effected in a few minute.s by the addition of part of 
any alkaline carbonate, although ammonia and its salts are 
without effect. Sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids are also 
without action, but a few bubbles of carbon dioxide gas 
slowly cause coagulation. The condition in which the 
silica is present in the solution having the.se very remark- 
able properties is not known, but on the assumption 
that a chlorhydrin is produced on decomposing the alkaline 
silicate by an excess of hydrochloric acid, it aj^pears not 
improbable that, iis the exce.ss of the latter is removed by 
dialysis, the chlorhydrin is gradually decomposed by the 
water and, perhaps, converted into the hydroxide fliSiO., , 
or some other soluble hydroxide, and that the subsequent 
coagulation may bo due to the conversion of this hydroxide 
into an insoluble hydroxide of different molecular composi- 
tion, The solution evaporated at 15° 0- in a vacuum 
leaves the silica in the form of a transparent, glassy, 
very lustrous hydrate, containing after two days' exposure 
over sulphuric acid an amount of water which agrees very 
nearly with the formula IL.SiO,,. 

Wlieu silicon chloroform is added to water at the ordinary 
temperature, hydrogen is evolved, and hydrated silica is 
produced ; SiKOh + 2IL2O = IL^ + SiOg + 3HCI ; but^ if 
water at zero is employed, a precipitate is obtained which, 
after drying over sulphuric acid, and then at 150° C,, has 
the composition (H.Si0)„0. This compound is analogous 


in composition to the unknown anhydride of formic acid • 
(ffC0),^0 = 2I£CO(OH) - Olio ; its formation is probably 
preceded by that of the hydroxide Sili(OH).,. It is a 
.snow-rvhite, voluminou.s, amorphous substance, slightly 
soluble m water ; it is decomp.sed by the least heat when 
in a moist state, with evolution of hydrogen, and is di:;- 
.sol ved by ammonia, caustic alkalies, and alkaline carbonates, 
with evolution of liydrogcn and production of an alkaline 
silicate. It is nob acted upon by any acid.s except hydro- 
lluorie acid, even coneentrated nitric acid being without 
action. It decomposes when lieated above 300° C. 

•Silicon hexachloride and hexiodide arc decomposed by 
water in a similar manner, being first converted into the 
hydroxide .Si2(OH)g, which then furnishes siliconoxalic acid 
.Si.20.^(0H)2, This is a white substance, and when heated 
Is decomposed, like the preceding compound, with evolution 
of hydrogen, leaving a re.sidue of silica ; it is also decom- 
posed with evolution of hydrogen by even the weake.st 
bases. It rapidly reduee.s pota.s.siurn permanganate in the 
cold, but is only slowly oxidized by chromic acid, and is 
wRhout action on solutions of gold chloride or .selenious 
acid. On decompo.sing the chloride, Si^Cl.,, however, by 
water an hydrated oxide is obtained which not only reduces 
potassium pennauganate and chromic acid, but al.so gold 
cliloride and Hcleuiou.s acid, The behaviour of siliconoxalic 
acid on oxidation is precisely similar to that of its carbon 
iinalogue oxalic acid, C202(0II)„, which, however, is a 
crystalline, strongly acid body, whicli dissolves readily in 
water and furnishes stable salts. 

By the action of anhydrous alcohol, silicon tetrachloride 
is converted into tetrethylorthosilicate, Si(OC2H5),, whieb 
is a colourlc.ss liquid boiling at 1CG° C,; it Is gradually 
decomposed by water, being converted into alcohol and 
gelatiuoms silica. By the joint action of zinc ethyl and 
sodium on this compound, it is possible to displace in 
8uccc.ssion each of the groups (OC.^Hj) by ethyl, thus; — 

2Si(OCJB,), -h Zu( 0„H5)., -1- 2Na 
=» 2,Si{aU,,;)CdCyis);i + 2NaOC,,Hj -f Zn. 


Ill this manner the following compounds have been 
prepared : — 


,Si(C.,n,d(OC',H,k. 

Si(C,Il5)dOC.dl,), 

,si(cyij)4 

sifcyijhii 


Solllnt! I'olnt. 

C, 

l.s5” 
l.s3“ 

107’ 


TJiese compounds are ail colourlc.ss liquids, in.solublo in 
water, and stable in the air; the fir.st only is decomposed 
when allowed to remain in contact with water. Silicon 
ethyl, •Si(C'2Hj),^, may also he obtained by the action of 
zinc ethyl on silicon tetrachloride ; and from the latter 
compound and zinc methyl silicon methyl, Si(CIl3)^ , has 
been prepared ; similarly, the hexiodide is converted into 
the corresponding ethyl derivative by the action 

of zinc etliyl. The.se silicon hydrocarbons exhibit the 
closest resemblance to their analogues the paralliiis. Thus 
by the action of bromine on silicon triethylhydride, 
Si(02lI;)sH, the bromide Si(C2H,,);,Br Is produced, which 
may be’^couverted by the action of aqueotis ammonia into 
the silicon alcohol triethylsilicol, Si{C2Hj).,.OU ; this 
method of formation is precisely analogous to that by wliicli 
the hydrocarbon C(CiI..).,II is converted into the alcohol 
C(CH.,)3.0ir. Triethylsilicol also resembles the corre- 
sponding alcohol triethylcarhinol, in pio- 

pertics ; thus, both are colourless, viscid liquids, having a 
stroll" camphor-like odour, difficultly soluble in water; the 
former boils at 1,54° C., the latter at 141° G. ; they dissolve 
sodium with evolution of hydrogen, being converted into 
corresponding sodium derivative.s Si((JolI^)^-0^i‘- and 
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C( 02 H 5 ).j.ONa ; and botli are acted upon by acetic chloride 
ia a similar mauaer — 

Si(C,H5)3.0H + CoHsOCl = 81(0,^)301 + OoH.O, . 

c(02H5)3.oh + o:h30oi = 0(0,413)301 + o:h^o; . 

The most important diiference is iu their behaviour on 
oxidation, — triethylsUicol remaining unattacked, while tri- 
ethylcarbinol is readily converted into acids containing 
fewer atoms of carbon. 

Silicon ethyl is converted by the action of chlorine into 
a chlorinated derivative Si( 0 ,H 5 ) 3 (C„H 401 ), from which the 
silicon alcohol SiOgHjg . OH may be prepared, corresponding 
to the yet unknown (jarbon alcohol CgHjp.OH. It is a 
liquid insoluble in water, smelling like camphor, and boiling 
at 190°C 

Ey heating the compound Si(G 2 H 5 )(OC 2 H 5)3 with 
hydriodic acid solution it is converted into siliconpropionic 
acid — • 


C,H5.Si(OC,H5)3 + SHI = C2H3.SiO(OH) + SCoH^I + H 2 O. 

fiietliyl silioonortlio- o,,, , „ , 

propionate. Smconpropionic acid. 


In a similar manner, siliconacetic acid, CH 3 .SiO(OH)> 
may be prepared from the corresponding methyl compound. 
But although these silicon acids correspond in composi- 
tion to acetic acid, 0 H 3 .C 0 ( 0 H), and propionic acid, 
02 H 5 .CO(OH), they exhibit very different properties ; 
thus, they are white amorphous substances, insoluble in 
water, although soluble in alkaline solutions, from which 
they are precipitated by the addition of acids, whereas 
acetic and propionic acids are colourless liquids, soluble iu 
water, and boil respectively at 119° 0. and 140“ C. 

When the vapour of carbon disulphide is passed over a 
heated mixture of silica and carbon, silicon disulphide, SiS,, 
is produced ; it crystallizes iu white silky needles, which 
quickly decompose iu moist air into hydrogen sulphide and 
amorphous silica. 

From the foregoing description of the silicon compounds, 
it will be evident that while closely allied both in composi- 
tion and in many 0 ! their properties to the carbon , com- 
pounds, they nevertheless ditfer from them in numerous 
important particulars. Thus, carbon dioxide is gaseous, 
and silicon dioxide is a non-volatile solid ; the chlorides of 
carbon are stable in presence of water except perhaps at 
relatively very high temperatures, but the chlorides of 
silicon are with the greatest readiness decomposed by 
water ; carbon disulphide is a volatile liquid not aflfected 
by water, while silicon disulphide is a solid which cannot 
exist in presence of water ; and obviously the representa- 
tives of the carbon compounds oxalic acid, acetic acid, and 
propionic acid in the silicon series possess very different 
properties. In many respects silicon bears considerable 
resemblance to boron, the resemblance being especially 
noticeable between the elements themselves, and in the 
behaviour of their haloid compounds with water, and also in 
the property which the fluorides of both elements possess 
of combining with hydrogen fluoride. It is of interest to 
note that much more heat is developed in the formation of 
the oxides of boron and silicon than in the formation of 
carbon dioxide, which alone is gaseous , thus — 

(B.j , Oj) = 317,200 units of heat. 

(0,0.,) = 93,600 „ 

(Si, Oo) =219,200 „ 

In the case of the corresponding chlorides the order of 
volatility is reversed ; thus — 

BOI3 OOh SiClj 
Boiling Point 17° 78° 50° 


In discussing the remaining elements it will suffice to 
indicate the general nature of their relations to each other. 


as a full description of the more important will be ^iv 
under other headings. It will be convenient in the hr! 
instance to consider those elements together which - 
most closely related in properties, and afterwards 
indicate the manner- in which the elements (renei-ilK, „ ” 
related to each other. . ° 


Metals of the Alkalies. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

At. wt. 

Sii. gr. 

At. vol. 

Melting 

point. 

*C. 

Elccliic 

conductivity 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

•59 

11-8 

180 

1 

19 '00 

Sodium 

Na 

23 

•97 

23-7 

97 

•37 -43 

Potassium 

K 

39 

•86 

45-3 

62 

•20-83 

Rubidium 

- Rb 

85-2 

1-52 

56 -C 

58 

Cmsium 

Cs 

132-7 

... 

... 




The elements of this class are white metals, volatile at 
high temperatures ; lithium is softer than lead but harder 
than sodium, while sodium is harder than potassium, and' 
potassium harder than rubidium, the last mentioned bcinn 
as soft as wax. They may all be separated from their 
chlorides by electrolysis, and apparently also by strongly 
heating mixtures of their carbonates with charcoal in iron 
retorts ; the latter method is employed in the manufacture 
of sodium and potassium, and rubidium has been prepared 
by it. Caesium has not yet been obtained in a pure 
state, but an amalgam of caesium may bo procured by 
submitting its chloride to electrolysis, employing a globule 
of mercury as the negative electrode. 

Caesium is the most electro-positive element yet dis- 
covered ; the remaining members of the group follow it in 
this respect in' the order of their atomic weights. They 
are easily fusible (see’ table above), and their compounds 
with other elements are all fusible. 

The metals of this group and their compounds furnish 
characteristic spectra, which are distinguished from those 
of most other elements by their simplicity. Lithium and 
its salts communicate a beautiful red colour to flame, sodium 
salts an intense yellow, and potassium, cresium, and 
rubidium salts a violet colour. 

According to Troostand Hautefeuille, when potassium is 
heated to 350°-400° C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen, it is 
converted into a hydride of the composition KoH ; and the 
corresponding hydride, Na^H, may be prepared' in a similar 
manner from sodium. Lithium, however, manifests but little 
tendency to combine with hydrogen, absorbing only 17 tiiip 
its volume of the gas at 500° C. The hydrides are white 
bodies resembling silver in appearance; potassium hydride 
is very brittle, but sodium hydride is as soft as sodium, 
although it becomes brittle when heated ; the former takes 
fire spontaneously in air, but the latter is much more stable. 
The compounds of lithium, sodium, and potassium with 
diydrocarbon radicles are only known in combination with 
the zinc compounds ; thus, the body obtained by the action 
of sodium on zinc ethyl has the composition ZnHa(C.,H' 5 ) 3 . 

The haloid compounds of the elements of this group may 
be formed by the direct combination of the metals with 
halogens ; their affinity'- for halogens, however, appears to 
be inversely proportional to their atomic weights. Thus, 
it is requisite to 'heat sodium to a moderately high tempera- 
ture iu an atmosphere of chlorine iu order to secure 1 s 
conversion into the chloride HaCl ; but potassium inflames 
in chlorine at-the ordinary temperature. Similarly, sodium 
may be preserved unchanged in contact with bromine,^ an ^ 
is scarcely affected even when heated with it to 200 L., 
potassium, however, causes a violent explosion when throun 
on bromine. Sodium may also be fused with iodine wi >- 
out appreciable reaction occurring, but potassiimi at one . 
combines with it with explosive violence. 
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TIio nietalii of thin group all decoinpoue water in the cold 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of a liolution of 
the hydroxide ; for e:iample — 

2Na + 20ir„ - f + 2Xa.OII . 

Lithium doea not fiiee when thj-own on water, and 
sodium fiiiicB but does not inllamo ; potassimnand rubidinin, 
however, not only fuse but also take lire and burn with a 
violet coloured Uame, According to 'rhonmen’s detcrmin'a- 
tions, more heat is developed in tlie deeom]jOHition of water 
by lithium or sodium than by potassium ; thus — 

(bi , Af|) ='iy,080 units of heat, 

(Na, Aci) = 't8,U)0 „ 

(ic, Aq) =,ia,.ir,o „ 

The dillereneo in their behaviour when thrown on water is, 
perhaps, due to the circumatance that tlic action proceeds 
more rapidly with potassium tliau with sodium. 

All the metals of this group attract oxygen with avidity 
on exposure to air, but lithium is much less oxidizable than 
sodium or potassium, rubidium takes lire spontaneously in 
air, and ciesium amalgam Ls tnueh more readily oxidized 
than rubidium amalgam ; so that their allinity for oxygen, 
518 for tlio halogens, is proportional to their atomic 
weights. Only one oxide of lithium, Lij,0, has been 
obtained, but two oxides of sodium, rVa.p, and Na^O^, and 
three oxides of pota-ssium, K.p, and arc 

known ; the oxides of tlie remaining elements have not 
been investigated. Tlie oxides of the form M.'./) are white 
dolifpiwjcent solids, which readily dissolve in water with 
the development of tnueh heat, forming solutions of the 
corresponding hydroxides, iM'.OII ; tliey are tlie mo.st 
powerfully basic o,xides know/), TIic oxides of the for/n 
d issol ve 1 n water, but correspondingsal t.s are u /iknown ; 
pot/issium tetroxide dissolves in water with evolutio/i of 
oxygen, Tlie hydroxides jM'.Oil, or alkalies, arc white 
fusible solids of remarkaUe stability, volatilizing at high 
temperatures apparently without undergoing dccomi/osition; 
they are very soluble in water, furnishing strongly alkaline 
solutions, soapy to the touch, 

Tlie metals of'tlio allcalies appear to act uniformly as 
monads, and the salts derived from them are all formed on 
the types AI'Cl, itc. Their salts are colourless 

excepting those derived from coloured acids ; and the cor- 
responding salts of the several metals are isomorphous. 
Their chlorides, carbonates, sulpliates, and jiliosphatcs arc 
Holuhlo in water, and the chlorides and sulpliates furnish 
neutral solutions, Tiieirsulphatcs form eliaractcristic double 
salts called “ alums" with sulphate of aluminium and the 
sulphatefj of allied elements. The alums all crystallize with 
the saino nuinber of molecules of water, and correspond 
in composition to ordinary alum, lC 2 Al^(.S 04 )i, 24:11,/} •, they 
■ are also isomorphous, 

Although the general resemblance between the metals of 
this group is very great, it will be obvious that they differ 
in many important respects, Tlic properties of potassium, 
rubidium, and ciesiu/n, wliicli are very closely related, are 
especially different from those of lithium and sodium, 
which are also closely related, l<’or instance, the normal 
lithium and sodiu/n salts of chloroplatinic acid, JI^TtOlfl, 
the acid lithium and sodium salts of tartaric acid, 
IL^.O/i/}^, and the lithium and sodium alums arc readily 
soluble in water, whereas the corresponding salts of potas- 
sium, rubidium, and ctesiuiri arc dillieiiltly soluble. 
Lithium, however, in many of its properties is more closely 
allied to niagnesiuin and calcium than to sodium ; and it 
may bo noticed that its chloride, like that of magnesium, 
dissolves in water with considerable development of heat. 

The reactions involved in the formation of a few com- 
pounds of lithium, sodium, and potassium have been inves- 
tigated by Thoinseii, with the following results ; — 
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Il,CI 

03,810 

07,000 
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85,730 
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00,080 
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-1,180 
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-150 

Itl , Aq 

i . . 

1,220 

1C,CI, Aq 

102,250 

00,510 
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ft 

3.5,580 
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tf 

70,300 

11,0, It 

• • f 

102,030 

UOll , Aq 

• f 

0,780 

ll,0, IJ ,Aq 

H7,4IO 

111,810 

lt» , O , A(| 

100,520 

15.5,200 

U,.S,ll,Aq 

. t . 

00,150 


107,810 

180,010 


u-^ic. 


105,iil0 ! 1 t’diiimtiwj of ilif) 
a5,;jl0 I , cryilulliiii; .".'iUh 
80, ISO ' ) fiiiinthcirckiiioiitfi. 
- '1,'! 10 i ) Heat (li;vclo[ii il on 
- 5,080 , / iliiMolving ihu uryh- 
-5,110 ) tiilliin; raltd. 

^Oo'xSO ! ^ I’or'n'it.ioiiiiiaquuoii,') 
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101,000 .Soliil liydroxicle. 

12.100 , llcat of (lisBoliition. 
11(1,100 ) 

1 Cl, .500 ( J'onimtioninaiiucoiM 
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AIia'acs 01' TUB AmcAf.i.wB TOAitTiis, 


Krtiiic, 

.Syniliol. 

At, wt. 

•Sji. i;r. 

At. V(il, 1 

ail'Ctrlo i 

comtiKftvIty 1 
nt20’ (;. 

Cidciuiii 

Ca 

,'10'0 

1-57 

25-1 j 

22-11 

.Stroatiimi 

,Sr 

87 '2 

2-50 

3) -8 

0-71 

Biiriiiiii 

btl 

lao'B 

M-O 

31-2 

. J 


The members of tin's group are strongly jiositive ehmieiitD, 
which act unifonnly as dyads ; the relations hetweoii them 
are similar to those which obtain in the preceding group, 
the clement with the highest atomic weight being the most 
positive, Strontium, however, in some respects appears to 
be more closely related to barium than to ealeimu, 'J'hey 
are best prepared by the voltaic decomiiosition of their 
fused chlorides ; their chlorides are not reduced by nodiiiiii, 
but calcium may be obtained by heating calcium iodide with 
sodium. 

Calcium is a yellow metal of the colour of gold largely 
alloyed with silver ; in hardness it is intcrnicdiato between 
lead and gold, and it is very ductile. It melts at a red 
heat, iStrontiurn closely resemhles calcium, but lias a 
deeper colour ; little is known of barium, but it appears to 
resemble strontium and calcium. The behaviour of these 
elements with halogens is apparently similar to that of the 
metals of the preceding group with low atomic weights. 

They decompose cold water with evolution of hydrogen, 
but less readily than the alkali /rietals ; it is remarkahlo 
that concentrated nitric acid is almost without action^ on 
calcium and strontium even when heated to boiling, 
although the diluted acid dissolves them rapidly. 

They arc less easily oxidized than the alkali metah;, 
calcium being the least, and barium apparently the most 
oxidizable; in dry air calcium and strontium remain 
untarnished for a considerable period. They burn with 
great brilliancy when ignited in air. 

Each metal furnishes two oxides, — a monoxide such as 
hariuia oxide, BaO, and a dioxide such ;is barium peroxidcj 
J’iaO,j ; these oxides are wliite, earthy, infusible substancc-s ; 
the dioxides are decompo.sed into the monoxides and oxygen 
at a red heat, TJicir morioxidea are powerfully basic, but 
upparcutly the dioxides arc almost destitute of basic 
properties ; the action of acids on the two classes of oxides 
is illustrated by tl/e following equations 

BaO -i-2rfCl-BaCl2-l-n.,0 
BaOs-l- 2IICI- Bad,, -5 fLO,^. 

Barium monoxide is converted into the dioxide when heated 
to dull redness in an atinospiicre of oxygon, Imt the diaxiucn 
of strontium and calcium cannot be prepared in thus manner. 
By the action of water the monoxides are converted w/tn 
devciopmentof much heat into the correspondingJiydrMides, 
which arts strongly alkaline. JJarinin hydro.vide, La(Uil^f 
is dissolved by wafer, although to a less extent tliaii ttio 
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liydroxides of the alkali luetaLi; it iuparatfcj from water in 
crystal* of the comijuiitioii Ea(OII).,, 81]„0 ; it i* not 
decomposed even by prolonged ignition. .Strontium 
hydroxide, which also crystallize* with 8 molecule* of water, 
is much less soluble than the barium compound ; it is not 
decomposed by ignition. Calcium hydroxide, CafOlJ).,, 
however, requires about TllO jiartsof cold water tudis*olve 
it, the crystals of strontium hydroxide requiring only 50 
parts, and is decompo.-,ed into calcium oxiile and water by 
prolonged ignition. 'When barium hvdro.xide .solution is 
added to hydrogen dioxide a hydrated barium peroxide, 
BaO,_,, GII/3, is precipitated in ery.italline -scale.s ; the cor- 
responding strontium andcalciiuu compouud.s, .SrO.., S1I..0 
and CaO,, SH,/.), maybe prepared in a .similar nianner, 
and are converted into the anhvdrous oxides Ly loeatimr 
to lOU" C. 

Barium and *trontium carbonates are pmctically in- 
-sulnble in v.Mter, and are not decomposed on ignition ; j 
calcium carbonate, CaCO.., is only verv’ slightly .soluble in j 
water, and is slov.dy converted into calcium oxide and ] 
carbon dioxide on ignition. In this re*pect lithium j 
carbonate, LLCO,. closely resembles calcium carbonate, as i 
it is only sparingly soluble in avater, and decumj'O.-cs on ' 
ignition ; whereas the csrboiiates of the other alkali metal-, i 
are very soluble, and are nut decojupo-sed by beat. j 

C.alcium sulphate, CaSO., cry*tallizes with two molecules ; 
of water, and i* .slightly .soluble iu w.ater ; but .strontium t 
aud barium ."ulphates form r.nhydruus crv'.-tals, and are | 
pnictically iiuoluble in water. .Simi! irly, c,ileiuin nitrate' 
cry.stallizci in de!ique,-ce!tt, very .-oluble iiKHiocIinic priaiu-s i 
of the compo-dtiou Ca(N’0_;)^, a.ad an app-arently ! 

isomorphoiH salt of .similar c..mpo:itior!, but eiilore.->cent, ! 
m.iy be obtained by cry.itallizing stroatiinn nitrat..' at .a ! 
low temperature : but from a hot .^•/bltio!^ .-trontium iiit.-atu ; 
.sejiarates in anhydrous iKtahedra b.omurphou.s with b-irinni j 
nitrate, which crystallize* wiihout water. The chloride.jof j 
c.ileium and .strontium are delique.-,cenl cry.- t.illine .-.nlo '■ 
.stance.-. Very .soluble in water, .and al^o .-soluble in alcohol ; ( 
b.irium chloride i.* very much le.;* soluble iu water, and is j 
insoluble in alculiul, and doe* not de!i(|Uxsce. llic chloride* ' 
of barium, .strontium, and calcium fiinu*h perfectly neutral ! 
.solutions. B.irium salta communicate an apple-green colour • 
to flame, strontium .-.alts a brilliant crimson, and calcium . 
salt* an orange-red ; the spectra of the three element* are , 
comnarativelv simple. ; 
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Gludauin, or beryllium, obtained by the action of 
sodium on its chloride, is a white, malleable metal fusible 
below the melting-point of silver ; it does not burn in air 
or oxygen, but become* coated with a Liyer of oxide which 
seems to protect it from further change. When he;jtcd in 
an atmosphere of chlorine it is converted into the chloride 
GCl,. It doe* not decompose water even when heated 
to whiteness. It i.* easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric | 
and sulphuric acid* ; but nitric acid, even when coucen- | 
trated, has little action on it. It is readily dissolved by a • 
solution of potassium hydroxide. i 


Glucinurn hydroxide, G(OH),„ S3parate.s as a vLii 
bulky i.recii)itate on the addition of an alkaline hydroxide 
to_ a .solution of a glucinurn salt; it exhibits pronounced 
acid iuopertie.s, dissolving in solutions of the alkalies am! 
e.cn in tIio.*e or alkaline carbor.atcs. Glucinurn oxid‘* 
GO, i.s a light, very bulky, white powder; when stroindv 
he.atcd it volatilizes without fu.*ing. Glucimnu chlo.nde 
OCl_.,_cry*trillize* in silky needle* ; "it is %-ery deliquesceuti 
and dis.*olvc.* in water with a lu*.-;ing noise and coradderalle 
ri.-e of temperature. Glucinurn hydroxide readily diisolre* 
in acid.*, but the ignited oxide rdowly ; the glucinurn saUi 
are mostly soluble, and have a .sweet, .slightly aatrin'ceut 
toite. Bxsic glucinurn salts are obtained with gneat 
facility; thus by dige*tion with the hydroxide, glucfnam 
nitrate, G(XO,)j, i.s converted into the basic nitrate, 
G..X.pj, and tlie ba-jic .sulphate, G^SO,.., may in a .dmihr 
nninriLT Le obmined from the normal sulphate, G.S0 . 
Glucinurn sulphate, G.SOj, ill.p, is extremely toliillein 
Water; it forms a double salt with pota*.dum sulphate of 
the composition Glv(80,)_, , tilBO. 

M^KjHUUiin, Xiuc, Ciidinium. — rilagncsium is a white, 
malleable ductile metal about a* hard as calu-p.rr; it melts 
and volrtilize-i nearly .as readily a* zinc, I: readily ducera- 
po.-,e.> water b-elow its boiling-puiitl, but not in the cold, 
unhess Ur.*ociated with a le--.s jjo.-itive metal such a* copper. 
It i* ca-.ily di-solved by dilute acids. 

Zittc is a Imrd, white metal with a slmdc of blue ; wleu 
pure it i* very inal!-.ab!j, but it is u.sually brittle owing to 
tile presence e! impurities such rts le.ad and iron. Com- 
nrerc.hd zinc, however, becomts malleable at i0f/-I50° C., 
nu.l n; ry then Le rolled ; at h'lu’ C. it ag-ain Itcomes brittle, 
and may ea;-ily Le reduced to powder at that temperature. 
Ziirc d'-cornpo,'...* v.apour of water at a temp-erature Lc-low 
dull vediiei-, and re.rdily, even at ordinary tempe.’alures, 
when it i.< a..s:cciated with cojie'r or other Iccs pfeitive 
Tile juire nietal di.*olvc-s very slowly in dilute 
acids, but ordinary zinc dissolves (jtiickly, because the 
lea<i contained iu it acts a* an electro-negative elenieut. 
Zinc di.-.-oIves in -aqueou.s allmlies with evolution of 
hydrogen. 

C.idmium i.s a blul-!i-white UfT.il like zinc; it is soft, 
though harder aud more tcnacioim than tin, and 1* very 
malleable and ductile. When heated to about sO’ C. it 
become* very brittle, and may bo powdered with facility. 
It aj'pc.i.'* t-; decompo.-.e water at a high temperature, aud 
dissolves when heated witli slightly dilut-ed hydrochloric or 
s.ulphuric acid, but its bee-t solve-jt is dilute nitric acid. 

.Magne.*iuia i* ucually prejaired by heating its chloride 
with sodium : zinc and cadmium are readily obtained by 
reducing their o.vid-c.* with charcoal. hlagne.*iuin, zinc, 
and carlmimu are cap,ible of being po!l*hed, aud iheu assume 
a bright metallic !u.*tre ; they retain therrlustre in dry air, 
but when exposed to moist air a film of oxide forms on 
the surface which protect* them from further oxrdatioru 
Magne.sium is the rno-st positive rnutal of the three, a.s it 
precipitates zinc aud cadmium from their salts, and zinc is 
more positive than caduiium. When heated in chlorme, 
or in the vapour of bromine or of iouitie, they burn 
brilliantly, forming corresponding chlorides, bromides, or 
iodide.s, such .a* 3IgCL, ZnEr,, CdL ; if moistened with 
water, zinc and cadmium readily combine with the halogens 
at the ordinary temperature. 

They are easily combustible in air or oxygen ; the hght 
emitted by burning magnesium is intensely brilliant and 
Very rich in aclinic iw}'*; zinc also burns with a brilliant 
fl<ame. Tliey are thus converted into the oxides 
ZuO, CdO ; magnesium and zinc oxides are white, but the 
latter becomes lemon yellow when heated; cadmium oxide 
is yellowish brown. These oxides are unalterable in the 
fire ; they dissolve readily in acids, forming corresponding 
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salts, e.g. : ifgO + H^O ^ = ilgSO. -j- ILO. Magnesium 
oxide, when mixed wick water, grad^iy combines with it, 
and forms the hydroxide Mg(OH) 2 , but no sensible develop- 
ment of heat occurs during the hydration. Cadiuiuin 
oxide also unites with water. 

The hydroxides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
separate as white amorphous precipitates, insoluble in water, 
on the addition of alkalies to solutions of the salts of these 
metals. Magnesium h 3 *droxide alone exhibits a faint alkaline 
reaction ; zinc hj-droxide readilj' dissolves in alkalies ; thej- 
are all dissolved bj"^ solutions of ammonium salts ; they are 
easily resolved by heat into water and the oxide. 

Cadmium also furnishes a suboxide, Cd,0, which is a 
green powder; on treatment with acids ifis resolved into 
metallic cadmium and the oxide CdO ; in other words, a 
salt of the oxide CdO is produced, and cadmium remains. 
The chlorides of these metals, like glucinum chloride, are 
volatile deliquescent sob'ds ; magnesium and zinc chlorides 
are extremely soluble in water, and their solutions are 
strongly acid, but cadmium chloride is less soluble ; their 
dissolution in water is attendetl with development of heat, 
thus : — 

MgCI. , Aq=35,020 units of heat. 

ZnCl. , Aq =15,(i3Q ,, ,, 

CaCh,Afi= 3,010 „ 

Their bromides atid iodides are also soluble in water. The 
chlorides of magnesimu, zinc, and cadmium form crystalline 
compounds with the chlorides of many other metals, the 
tendenej' to combine with other chlorides being especi- 
ally marked in the case of cadmium chloride. 

Their sulphates are soluble in water, especially those of 
maguesinin and zinc, which are isomorphous ; the sulphates 
of the three metals form isomorphous double salts with 
potassium sulphate. The composition of their sulphates 
and double sulphates with potassium is as follows : — 

JIgSOj , -ILO llgtipSOdi , 6H.0 

ZnSO^, 7H,0 ZiiKpSO^). , 6H„0 

CdSOj, -lILO C'iIipSOo„, 3H.0 

- Zinc, like glucinum, manifests a great tendency to form 
basic sulphates. 

The carbonates of magnesium, ziuc, aud cadmium are 
w'hite aud insoluble in water ; they are without difficulty 
decomposed bj' beat into the oxide and carbon dioxide. 

Glucinum sulphide is soluble in water without decom- 
position, but is decomposed b}^ dilute acids ; magnesium 
sulphide is converted bj' water into magnesium hj’droxide 
'.vith evolution of hydrogen sulphide ; 3fgS-r2H._,0 = 
.Mg(OH)., -r HjS ; zinc snljihide is insoluble in water, but 
is dissolved aud decomposed bj" dilute mineral acids ; lastlj-, 
cadmium sulphide is insoluble in water and dissolves with 
difficulty even in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, though it 
is readily decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid 
even at orJiuarj' temperatures. Cadmium sulphide is a 
brilliant yellow substance, the remaining sulphides are 
white. 

Iftrcurij . — This element is the only metal that is liquid at 
common temperatures, with the exception, possibly, of 
cajsiuin, aud the recentty discovered element gallium. The 
latter element, indeed, appears to be closely allied to zinc 
in properties, but is less positive, and is probably a member 
of the aluminium group : its specific gravitj’ is 5‘9a. 

ilercury occurs native cbiefij* in the form of sulphide, 
from which it is separated either by distillation trith slaked 
lime (calcium hydroxide), or by burning oft the sulphur. It 
isa highl}’' lustrous metal, and in the solid state is malleable. 
It slowly combines with the halogens at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and also with sulphur if triturated with it ; it does 
not tarnish, even in moLt air, but slowly absorbs oxj-gen 
when heated to about 400“ C., bring converted into the 


red oxide HgO ; this oxide is decomposed on igi;ition. 
Hydrochloric aci^ whether cold or hot, is without action 
on mercury, but it is slowly dissolved by hj'driodic acid ; 
concentrated nitric acid dissolves it readily ; it is also 
dissolved by hot concentrated sulphuric acid. It has no 
action upoji water at any temperature. It is capable of 
uniting with most metals, forming liquid or solid com- 
pounds called amalgams ; the solid amalgams appear for 
the most part to be of definite composition, but the two 
metals are held together bj' very feeble affinities. 

Mercury unites \vitb the halogens, with oxygen, and with 
sulphur in two proportions, forming the two series distin- 
guished as mercurous and mercuric compounds thus ; — 


Hg,CT 

ifercuroiis diloride. 


HgCL 

iTercurii; clilori'Ie. 


Hg,0 

lletiKToua oxl^le. 

HgO 

ilercuric uxiJe. 


Hg,S 

ilercuxxiui snlphile. 


HgS 

3Iercuxic stxJphide. 


Thfe compounds of mercury v.'itli Imlogens, and mercury 
compounds generallj-, are difficultly soluble, or insoluble, in 
water. But the compounds with halogens dissolve reaffily 
in solutions of the haloid compounds of the alkali metals in 
consequence of the formation of double salts ; the haloid 
compounds of mercury, in fact, exhibit a more marked 
tendency than those of anj^ other metal of the group to 
form double salts with the Laloid compounds of other 
metals, cadmium being most nearly allied to mercury in 
this respect ; the}- unite also with the haloid acids, forming 
the compounds HHgCig, HHgBr,, and HHgL. 

ilereurous chloride or calomel, Hg^Ch, is a white crys- 
talline solid, insoluble in water; it blackens slowly on 
exposure to light, and is decomposed by heat into metallic 
mercury and mercuric chloride, HgCL,. Alercnric chloride 
or corrosive sublimate is also whits and ciystalliue, but 
soluble in water , it boils without decomposition at 295’ C. ; 
the density of its vapour corresponds with the formula 
HgCL,. By the action of ammonia on the chlorides of mer- 
cury, one-haK the chlorine Ls removed and displaced by the 
monad radicle amidogeu : HgX'L, -f 22 SH 3 = Hg,_,Cl(l:<H,,) 
-r l^H^Cl ; the lower chloride is thus converted itito black 
mercurous amidochloride, the higher chloride furnishing 
mercuric amidochloride or white precipitate, HgCl(lsH 2 ). 

Alercury hydroxides are unknown, the chlorides of mer- 
cury being at once converted into corresponding oxides 
by the action of alkalies ; but when mercury is associated 
with positive hydrocarbon radicles, it forms powerfully* 
basic hydroxides such as Hg(C 2 H 3 )OH, which is a 
colourless oil. Mercurous oxide, HgoO, is a black sub- 
stance which by mere exposure to light, or a very gentle 
beat, is converted into the metal aud the red oxide. 
Mercuric oxide, HgO, when prepared by heating mercury 
in oxnyen, forms red crystaUine scales, but it is precipitated 
as a yellow powder on the addition of an alkali to a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride. These two forms of the oxide 
differ even in their chemical behaviour, and are perhaps 
polymeric ; thus, when the yellow oxide is boiled with a 
solution of potassium dichromate a basic mercuric chromate, 
HsaCrOg, is formed, but the crystallized oxide forms a more 
basic salt, viz., Hg.CrO-, under similar circumstances. 
Mercuric oxide is dissolved by acids, forming mercuric salts 
such as mercuric nitrate, HgfXOjIj ; by digesting solutions 
of these salts with mercury they are converted into corre- 
sponding mercurous salts such as mercurous nitrate 
Hgv(H(>,).,. But mercuric oxide also exhibits feeble acid 
properties'; thus it forms the compound E^HgOs when 
dissolved in fused potassium hydroxide. Basic mercuric 
salts are also very readily produced ; mercuric sulphate, 
H"SO^, for example, is decomposed by water into a soluble 
actd salt and the insoluble basic sulphate Hg^SO^. 
Mercuric sulpliide, HgS, is thrown down as a blacL 
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precipitate on passing hydrogen sulphide through solutions 
of mercuric salts ; it is not decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid; whoa heated it becomes red. Native cinnabar and ver- 
milion consist of the red modification of mercuric oxide. 

No tendency to combine with hydrogen has been observed 
in the case of the metals of this group, but they have all 
been obtained in combination with hydrocarbon radicles. 
Their organo-inetallic derivatives correspond in composi- 
tion to zinc ethyl, the attempt to convert 

mercurous chloride into a corresponding orgauo-metallic 
compound by the action of zinc ethyl has been unsuccess- 
ful, mercury ethyl, Hg(C 2 Hj) 2 , being formed instead and 
mercury separated ; thus ; — 

IIg,Ch -}- Zn(Cjg 2 = Bg(OJI,), + Hg + ZnCU. 

ft would appear, iu fact, that only mercurous compounds 
can exist in which mercury is associated with negative 
radicles. 

It has been shown tliat the density of the vapour of each 
of the metals cadmium and mercury is the half of its atomic 
weight, in other words, the gaseous molecules of these ele- 
ments are monatomic (p. I?!). Asweare not accpiaiiitcd with 
the density of any other metal in the state of gas, it is impo.s- 
siblo to say whether these metals are peculiar in this respect. 

On comparing the properties thus brielly .sketched of the 
elements of this group, the general resemblance will bo at 
once noticed, but it will be remarked also, that, although 
in respect of many j)ropertie3 the variations are gradational 
in the same degree os the atomic weights, certain properties 
are not continuous, but recur periodically. Thus glucinuin, 
zinc, and mercury, the first, third, and fifth ternw of the 
group, have many characteristics iu common which are 
apparently wanting in the case of magnesium and cadmium, 
the second and fourth terms. This is evidenced especially 
by certain of their physical properties, by the solubility of 
their hydroxides iu alkulie.s, by the formation of ba-sic SJilts, 
and by the behaviour of their sulphides. 

The elements of this group are in many respects closely 
related to the metals of the previous group, of which 
they may Jje regarded as forming a sub-group, the formulic 
of their compounds being similar in most cases ; the 
general behaviour especially of magnesium and its 
compounds, it will bo evident, is iu close accordance with 
that of calcium and its compounds. But many im- 
portant distinctions characterize the two groups. Thus 
the metals of the one group decompose cold water ; 
their oxides are powerfully basic, and readily combine with 
water ; their carbonates are extremely stable ; and their 
sulphates are insoluble or very slightly soluble in water, and 
do not I'eadily form double salts. The metals of the other 
group, however, either are without action on water, or de- 
compo.se it only when heated ; their oxides, although basic, 
exhibit little tendency to combine with water ; their car- 
bonates are comparatively unstable ; and their .sulphates are 
mostly very soluble in water, and readily form double salts. 
In the one group the positive character becomes more 
pronounced as the atomic weight increases, whereas in the 
other the positive character diminishes with incre.%so of 
atomic weight. 

Glucinum, apparently, is much less closely related to 
magnesium than is the latter to zinc, and mercury much 
less closely to cadmium than cadmium to zinc ; but zinc 
and cadmium are more closely related than zinc and 
magnesium. These conclusions, which result chiefly from 
.the comparison of what may be termed chemical properties, 
are entirely confirmed by Thomsen’s thermochemical 
investigation of the reactions involved in the formation 
of a number of compounds of the metals of this group, 
as will be evident from the following tables : — 1 


Kcuction. 

UnlU of hoat Ueveioped or ' 
alj.sorbcQ. 


K — M;;. 

R=Zn. 

Ii=C(I. 

Solid eoinpoumls — 




R , 0 


85, .100 


U , 0 , II„0 

11^980 

82,080 

05,080 

U, Oj, 11, 

217,320 

R.Cl. 

151,010 

97,210 

93,2-10 

11, 0.., SO,., 7H„0 

Ai|Ui;ou 3 solutions-— 

181,000 

loSioOO" 

nCL , Af| 

35,920 

1.0,030 

3,010 

RSO',-t-71I..O, All 

R, Ola , Aff 

R , 0 , SO.,Ai; 


- 1,210 

2i510> 

180,930 

112,810 

90,250 

180,1.80 

31,800 

100,090 

89,500 

RO , SOaAn 

20,000 

■ R(OIIh , SO.,A.i 

31,220 

23,110 

23,820 

R(OH)., 2IIC1.V.1 

27,090 

19,880 

20,290 

. 

R(0JI).,2U„iI,O.,A«i 

... 

18,030 


Utaclloii. 

t’i»II.'»of heat 
eloped or 
uhM>tLed. 

licnctlon. 

i 

L’nit.sofheat 
developed or 
aV>-*oibed. 

.Solid suljstanecs — 

Bgj .0 

Hg.O 

Hg..CL 

Hg,. Hr- 

ng...4 

Hg.CL 

Ilg, hr- 

Hg.h 

Ilg, l’.r^, Kj .. 

•12,200 

30,000 

82,5.50 

08,290 

03,100 

.50,550 

31,310 

212,100 

A( lucous solid ions — 

llg-0,3N(VlA'l 

lIg.,.0,3N03UAii 

HgClj , An 

figHr4R.3 , Aq ••• 
llgCL,2KC!Aq.., 
ngBr,.,2KtirAq.. 

Ilg4,‘.:!G.\q 

llg.CI., An 

ng 03 , 2 UcUq... 

5,700 

•17,990 

- 3,300 
-9,750 

- 1,380 
1,010 
3,150 

50,800 

18,020 
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Symbol. 

.\t. at. 

!iV- or- 

At- Vi3. 

lilectrie con- 
duclh by. 

Cornier 

t.'u ■ 

03 -3 

8-9 

7T 

90-1 lit 13° C, 

Silver 

Ag 

107-0 

10-5 

10-2 

lOO'O „ 0°C. 

Gold 

Au 

190 "2 

19-3 

lO-l 

77'9 „ „ 


'i’heso metals may be regarded as forming a sub-group 
to the metals of the alkalies. 

Copper is a very tenacious, ductile, malleable metal, of 
red colour, more easily fused than gold, but less fusible 
than silver. It is without action on water at a red heat, 
and does not oxidize in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
but when heated to rcdne.ss it rapidly combines with o.xygen 
forming a black oxide CuO ; when in a finely divided state, 
it readily unites with chlorine at ordinary temperatures, 
lloderately diluted nitric acid di.ssolves copper with-great 
facility, and it is also dissolved by heated concentrateii 
sulphuric acid j hydrochloric acid, even when boiling, has 
little action on the massive metal, but slowly dissolves the 
finely divided metal. 

Copper forms two chlorides, — cuprous chloride, CuoCLm 
and cupric chloride, CuCh, but only one iodide CuoL. 
Cuprous chloride is a white crystalline substance insoluble 
in water, but it dissolves in hydrochloric acid or ammonia, 
forming colourless solutions. Cupric chloride is readily 
soluble ; it is liver-coloured, but its solution in water is 
blue; it forms crystalline double salts with the chlorides of 
the alkali metals. It is converted into cuprous chloride 
and chlorine at a red heat. 

Cupric hydroxide, Cu(OII) 2 , separates as a pale blue 
precipitate on the addition of au alkali to a solution of a 
cupric salt ; in the dry state it is stable at 100° C., but at 
a slightly higher temperature it is converted into the black 
o.xide. Cupric hydroxide, although insoluble in alkalies, 

^ These nuinhers refer to a soljihate of the composition CtlSO^ JHoO 
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is dissolved by ammonia to a deep blue solution; the 
production of deep blue-coloured liquids on dissolution in 
ammonia is, in fact, characteristic of copper compounds. 
Cupric oxide, ChiO, dissolves in acids, forming cupric salts, 
which are white when anhydrous, but furnish green or blue 
solutions; they are mostly soluble. Cupric sulphate 
crystallizes with 5 molecules of water, but it forms a double 
sulphate with' potassium sulphate, 00112(804)2, GH.-.O, 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and magnesium 
salts. Basic cupric salts are readily produced by digesting 
the normal salts with cupric hydroxide. 

By igniting cupric oxide with metallic copper it is con- 
verted into red cuprous oxide, Cu.^0 ; this oxide may also 
be pjrepared by heating a solution of a cupric salt vrith an 
easUy oxidizable substance, such as grape sugar, and an 
alkali, ilost acids decompose cuprous oxide, forming a 
cupric salt and separating metallic copper ; but it is con- 
verted into cuprous chloride by hydrochloric acid. A 
number of cuprous salts exist, but they are' extremely 
unstable, and mostly absorb oxygen readily, becoming 
converted into cupric salts. Both oxides of copper are 
easily reduced by ignition with hydrogen or charcoal 

A black hydrated cupric sulphide is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide even from strongly acid solutions of 
cupric salts. 

Cuprous hydride, is deposited as a yellow 

precipitate rvhen a solution of cupric sulphate mixed with 
hypophosphorous acid is heated to about C0° C.; it soon 
turn.s brown, and when heated to 70' C. suddenly decom- 
poses, with evolution of hydrogen; hydroehloricacid converts 
it into cuprous chloride : — 

CUilL-b 2IIC1 = Cn.Cl,, -b 2H2 . 

Sih-gf is a white metal, inferior in raalleablity only to 
gold among the heavy metals ; it is Iiarder than gold, and 
softer than copper. It is the best-known conductor of heat 
and electricity. It may be distilled by the aid of the 
oxy-hydrogen flame. It is not oxidized by ordinary oxygen, 
and is incapable of decomposing water, but like mercury it 
is o,xidized by ozone, iloderately diluted nitric acid 
dissolve.? it readily, and it Ls dissolved by heated concen- 
trated sulphuric acid; it also resembles copper and mercury 
in its behaviour with hydrochloric acid, and mercury in its 
beliaviour with hydriodic acid. It unites, with the 
halogens at ordinary temperatures, and, like mercury, readUy 
combines with sulphur, and is precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide from strongly acid solutions of its salts as black 
sulphide, Ag^S. 

Silver forms two cldorides, — argentic chloride, AgCl, 
which is white, and insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in ammonia, and a black argentous chloride, the composi- 
tion of which Is not known with certaintj", but is probably 
Ag^Ch- Corresponding bromides exist, but only the one 
iodidej Agl, is known, xlrgentie chloride becomes violet- 
coloured on e-xposure to light, apparently owing to the 
formation of the lower chloride ; the iodide does not alter 
in appearance, but acquires theijroperty of attracting metal- 
lic silver, and hence its employment in photography. The 
subchloride is not changed by nitric acid, but is converted 
by ammonia into metallic silver and argentic chloride, 

A brown argentous hydroxide, Ag (OH), is precipitated 
from solutions of argentic salts on the addition of an 
alkali ; it is slightly soluble in water and its solution is 
faintly alkaline ; it loses water at a temperature above CO’ 
C., and is converted into argentic oxide, AgO. Argentic 
oxide is a brown powder ; it gives off a certain amount of 
oxygen, even at 100’ C., and also when exposed to sunshine; 
it neutralizes the strongest acids, forming argentic salts such 
as argentic nitrate, AgNO.,. Argentic sidphate, AgjSO^, is 
isomorphous with anhydrous sodium sulphate, and it also 


forms an alum, Ag^,(SO,),, 24H.,0, which, however, 
13 extremely unstable. ’ 

Silver aho forms a suboxide probably of the composition 
^ peroxide of whicli the composition h 
uncertain, but probably is expressed by tlie formula Au.^Oo. 
Both are extremely unstable ; the former is decompose by 
ammonia into metallic silver and argentic oxide, which 
dissolves, and acids act upon it in a similar manner. 
Argentic carbonate is insoluble in water, and decomposes 
at 200 C', into the oxide and carbon dioxida 

Metallic silrer is slowly precipitated from solutions of its 
salts by hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, so that it is a 
less positive element than hydrogen. 

Gold is a metal of rich yellow colour nearly as soft as 
lead when in a pure state. It exhibits no tendency to 
combine directly with oxygen, and is not dissolved by any 
single acid, except selenic acid, but it readilj' combines witli 
the halogens, and therefore dissolves in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, which liberates chlorine (p. 46G). 

Gold is reduced from its compounds with extreme 
readiness, but varies in properties according to the nature 
of the compound from which it is separated ; in fact, it 
appears to exist in several allotropic modifications. Thus, 
according to Thomsen, when a solution of auric chloride is 
reduced by sulpburons acid, the gold separates as a light- 
coloured powder which readily cakes together, but from a 
.solution of auric bromide it separates as an extremely finr 
dark-coloured powder which exhibits no tendency to 
agglomerate ; a third modification, also finely pulverulent, 
but lustrous, is obtained by reducing aurons bromide or 
iodide with STilphurous acid. Thomsen finds that the con- 
version of the second (Ana) and third (Aufi) of these 
modifications into that obtained from auric chloride (An) 
would involve development of heat, and of different 
amounts in the two cases; thus : — 

.\ug = An -r .1700 units of heat 
,-ti!a=An-i-3210 ,, „ 

By the action of chlorine, reduced gold is converted into 
the chloride, An.G^; this is decomposed by water into 
aurons chloride, An2Cl2, and auric chloride, AuCl,. Auric 
chloride is soluble m water, but aurous chloride is insoluble ; 
in contact with water, especially on warming, the latter 
decomposes into metallic gold and auric chloride. Auric 
chloride is readily converted into aurous chloride when 
heated to 185’ C. The gold bromides may be obtained 
in a similar manner, and exhibit similar jiroperties, but are 
less stable. Aurous and auric iodides, AuJn and Aulg, are 
both insoluble, and still less stable. Theauric compounds 
combine with the haloid acids, and with the haloid com- 
pounds of most other metals, forming ctystalline so-called 
double salts ; these double salts, however, may be regard^ 
as salts of the acids formed by the union of the haloid 
acids with the auric halogen compounds; the double 
chloride of gold and potassium, for example, KCl.AnCij, a3 
the potassium salt of the acid H AuCl- 

On treating aurous chloride with a solution of pota-ssium 
hydroxide, a dark-green substance is obtained, which 
is probably the corresponding hydroxide; it decompose 
spontaneously into metallic gold and auric hydroxide. Auric 
hydroxide, Au(OH)2, is precipitated by alkalies from a soln- 
tion of auric chloride as a dark-brovru pjowder, which is 
quickly reduced on exposure to light. A third gold b\ drox- 
ide, derived from the oxide Auf.Oo, appears also to exist. 

The hydroxides of gold exhibit veiy feeble basic pr^ 
pierties ; in fact, the salts formed on dissolving auric 
hydroxide in nitric and snlpihuric acids are so unstable that 
they have not heen isolated. Auric hydrosdde, houe^er, 
possesses marked acid fjroperties, and is dissolved by a 
solution of potassium hydroxide,— potassium aurate a 
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crystalliue salt of the compositiou KAuOo, 31IoO, separating 
from the solution on concentration. On digesting auric 
liydroxide with ammonia it is conrerted into the so-called 
fulminating gold, which is obtained in the form of a 
yellowish-brown 2 Jowder easily e.xploded by j^ercussion or 
heat ; it is somewhat uncertain what is the compositiou of 
this body, but it is not improbable that it is represented 

by the formula An | . 

The distinctions between copper, silver, and gold are 
obviously very marked ; yet they resemble each other in 
many respects, the relation being especially evident when 
the cuprous and aurous compounds arc comijared with the 
argentic compounds. It is to be noted that their hydro-xidcs 
and many other of their compounds are acted on by 
ammonia in a characteristic manner, both silver and gold 
hydroxides being converted into highly explosive bodies ; 
the nature of the products has not been ascertained with 
certainty, but aiiparently they are allied in composition. 
The ammoniacal derivatives of copper correspond in com- 
position to those formed from nickel, a metal which in 
many respects is allied to copper. 

As in the magnesium group of metals, the positive 
character diminishes with increase of atomic weight, but 
to a much greater extent. 

Silver is the only element of the group which exhibits 
marked analogy with the metals of the alkalies, — being 
connected with thorn by the isomorphism of its sulpliato 
with that of sodium, by the formation of an alum, by the 
alkalinity of its h^’droxide, and by its colour. Thermo- 
chemical investigation also indicates a marked analogy 
between silver and the metals of tho alkalies, the suljdtates 
of silver, sodium, and potirssium dissolving in water with 
absorption of heat, whereas nearly as much heat is developed 
oil dissolving copper sulphate as when tho equivalent 
amount of sulphuric acid is added to water, copper .sulphate 
resembling in this respect the sulphates of magnesimu and 
zinc ; thus ; — 
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The existence of double salts such as CulC,(SO^) 2 , 
GHoO, isomorijhous with those derived from the sulphates 
of magnesium and zinc, and the readiness with which basic 
salts of copper are formed, are confirmatory of the con- 
clusion that co^jper Is allied to zinc and magnesium. 

The results of the thermo-chemical investigation of 
copper, silver, and gold are of considerable intcre.st, as will 
be evident from the following tables. To illustrate the 
appKcation of the values in these tables, it may be pointed 
out that the stability of the oxides of copper and the 
instability of silver oxide and of auric hydroxide are 
explained by tbe fact that much heat is developed in the 
formation of the oxides of copper from their elements, 
whereas the formation of silver o.xide would involve but a 
slight development of heat, and tho formation of auric 
hydroxide would even involve a large expenditure of 
energy. Then it will be noticed that, in the formation of 
cuprous iodide, heat is developed to the extent of 32,520 
units per molecule, and that the formation of an aqueous 
solution of cupric iodide would involve the development of 
only 10,410 units per molecule ; hence it follows that the 
conversion of two molecules of cupric iodide into a 
molecule of cuprous iodide and a molecule of iodine would 
be attended by the development of n^) less than 32520 - 
2 X 10410 = 1 1700 units of heat. This explains the fact that 
a mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine, and not cupric 

' \ 


I'^ii-vLuun. 

iodide, is obtained on adding potassium iodide to a solution 
of cupric suljjhato: — 

2GuSO, -P 4KI = Cu -f I, + 2K.,SO,. 

Again, the superior affinity of aqric bromide for hydrogen 
bromide as compared with that of auric chloride for hydrogen 
chloride is shown by tbe development of 7700 units of heat 
in the formation of the compound AuBr,II, and of only 4535 
i units in the formation of the corresponding chlorine com- 
j pound AuCl,H ; and that tho latter is almost completely 
decomposed and converted into tho former on treatment 
with hydrobromie acid is evidenced by tho development of 
13,800 units of heat in the reaction, complete decomposition 
requiring the development of 14,300 units. 
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Cn.O 
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An , Cl 
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22,820 ; 
8,850 1 
5,810 1 
-SO ; 
-5,520 - 
-13,190 : 
18,110 ; 
29,180 : 
•1,530 1 
7,700 : 

.VuCl 4 lIAq,-liIHrAq 
Au Hiqll Aq , lIlClAq 

AuCls , Aq 

AuHr^ , Aq 

Aulir 4 ll-i- 5 ir 50 , Aq 

Au , Clj , Aq 

Au , Hrj , Aq 

Au , Clj, llCl.'Vq 

Au , Ilrj, IIHrAq ... 

13,800 
- filO 
l,loO 
- 3,700 
- 11,100 
27,270 
0,090 
31,600 
12,790 


The values iu this table have refeteuce to the modification 
of gold obtained by reducing a solution of auric chloride 
with suljdiurous acid. 


Tualliitm — Lead. 
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Tlittlliiuii 

Tl 

203-0 1 

11-3 ! 

17-2 

9-30 

Lead 

Pb 

206 -1 j 

11-1 ! 

1 

18-1 

8-32 


Tlmllmm is a heavy cry’stalline metal, resembling 
cadmium in appearance ; it is extremely soft, even lead 
scratching it readily. It melts at 294° C., and boils below 
a white heat ; the liquid metal can hardly be distinguished 
from mercury. It is reduced from solutions of its salts by 
zinc, but not by cadmium. It readily dissolves in concen-' 
trated nitric acid, and is also dissolved by dilute sulphuric 
acid, especially if it be in contact with a piece of platinum, 
but it is only slowly attacked even by boiling hydrochloric 
acid ; it decomposes water at a red heat. It combines 
with tbe lialogeus at ordinary temperatui'es. When exposed 
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to the air it oxidizea almost as readily as the more positive 
alkali metals, chiefly thallious oxide, TljO, being formed j 
and when heated to redness and plunged into oxygen it 
bums brilliantly with a pure green light, chiefly thallic 
oxide, TloOg, being produced. 

Four chlorides of thallium have been described, viz., 
TICl or TJX'lj,, Tl,Cl„ Tl,Cl(j, and TICI3 or '£ 1 ^ 01 ^-, corre- 
sponding bromides, and the two iodides, Til or TI2I2, and 
TIT, or i'ljg, have also been obtained. Thallious chloride, 
TlCl or TI2CI2, separates as a white precipitate scarcely 
distinguishable at first sight from silver chloride, on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of a thallious 
salt ; but in properties it more nearly resembles lead chlo- 
ride, PbC'],, being slightly soluble in boiling water, from 
which it separates again on cooling in crystals, and scarcely 
more soluble in aqueous aminoi^a than in water. Thallium 
sesquichloride, TljCl,;, formed by melting thallious chloride 
in a stream of chlorine, crystallizes in brilliant orange-yellow 
plates, moderately soluble without decomposition in water 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Thallic chlo- 
ride, TlCl, or Tl^Cl,), is formed on dissolving thallic oxide 
ill hydrochloric acid ; it crystallizes from hydrochloric acid 
in colourless prisms of the composition TICU, H „0 or 
TJ^Cl,., 2 H„ 0 . Little is known of tlie chloride TLOlj, but 
the corresponding bromide Ls obtained on adding thallious 
bromide to a hot solution of thallic bromide, separating 
from the hot liquid in yellow shining needles. Thallious 
bromide is nearly insoluble in water, but thallic bromide is 
very soluble and deliquescent ; the bromide Tl^Br,, is de- 
composed by water into thallious and thallic bromide and 
the bromide Tl^Bi^ , which crystallizes in orange-red laminae. 
This last compound is also decomposed by water, with 
separation of thallious bromide. Thallious iodide. Til or 
TLL, has a brilliant yellow colour, and is almost insoluble 
in water, and scarcely more soluble in a solution of potas- 
sium iodide; when heated it becomes scarlet, but its yellow 
colour is restored by friction. It is therefore opposite in cha- 
racter to mercuric iodide, ifgTo, which is scarlet, but becomes 
yellow when heated, and is readily soluble in potassium iodide 
solution, although insoluble in water. Thallic iodide is 
an extremely unstable compound, and, like cupric iodide, 
readily decomposes into iodine and thallious iodide. 

Thallious oxide Ls almost black in colour ; like litharge, 
PbO, the corresponding lead oxide, it fuses readily, and 
the fused oxide is ab.sorbed by bone-ash so that a silver 
thallium alloy may be cupelled like a silver-lead alloy. It 
dissolves readily in water, forming a colourless, powerfully 
alkaline solution, greasy to the touch, of thallious hydroxide, 
'l'l(OH) or '112(011)2. The latter compound may be ob- 
tained in palc-yellowprismaticcrystals; it is reconverted into 
tjie oxide by mere exposure over sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
at the ordinary temperature. The solution of thallious 
hydroxide has nearly all tlie properties characteristic of 
sodium hydroxide ; but it has a slight tendency to absorb 
oxygen. Th.allic hydroxide, Tl{ 011 );, or Tl2(OH)g, separ- 
ates as a brown gelatinous precipitate on tlie addition of 
alkalies to a solution of a thallic salt ; by heating to about 
260 '’ 0 . it is converted into thallic oxide, TlgOg. This 
oxide is a dark brown powder fusible with difficulty ; it is 
reduced to the lower 'oxide at a red heat. It has much 
less marked basic properties than thallious oxide, but 
dissolves readily in acids, forming thallic salts; it Ls 
insoluble in water. Thallious salts arc not precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide in pre.sence of strong acid.s, but the 
thallium is completely precipitated as a brown sulphide 
from solutions of the salts of weak acids, such as thallious 
acetate, and by alkaline sulphides. 

Thallious hydroxide readily absorbs carbon dioxide, 
forming thallious carbonate, TL^GO-,. This salt ciystallizes 
in prisms, and is soluble in about four times its weight of 


boiling water, forming an alkaline solution; it is fusible, 
but decomposes when heated to dull redness. Thallious 
sulphate, TI2SO.1, is isomorphous with potassium sulphate ; 
it also forms an alum, TT2Al2(SO.j)j, 241120 , and double 
salts such as Tl2Mg(SO.,)2, OHjO, isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salts. A largo number of thallious 
salts, in fact, are isomorphous with the corresponding 
sodium, potassium, and ammonium salts. Thallic sulphate, 
T1,2(S0^)3, 7H2O, is decomposed even by cold water ; it 
forms an anhydrous double sulphate \vith potassium sulphate 
quite different from the alums in composition, viz., 
Tl2(S04. 2K2SOJ. 

Lead is a bluish-white, extremely soft metal ; it fuses at 
325 ° C. It is readily dissolved by nitric acid, and is slowly 
acted on when boiled with hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen being evolved. Although it tarnishes in the 
air, the oxidation is only superficial, but it readily absorbs 
oxygen when heated. Its oxides are very easily reduced. 

Only one stable chloride of lead, PbCl2 is known ; when, 
however, the oxides Pb203 and Pb02 arc dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid at a low temperature, solutions arc formed which 
apparently contain the corresponding chlorides Pb.^Cl,; and 
PbClj, as the oxides may be reprecipfitated by alkalie.s, but 
the slightest heat causes chlorine to be evolved. J-ead 
chloride is difficultly soluble in water, from which it crystal- 
lizes in delicate white needles. Lead iodide, Pbl2, crystal- 
lizes in brilliant yellow jilates sparingly soluble in water. 

Lead forms a suboxidc, Pb^O, a monoxide, PbO, a dioxide 
or peroxide, Pb02, and a fourth oxide, Pb30.j, which may 
be regarded as a compound of the monoxide and dioxide. 
The suboxide is black ; lilce the corresponding oxides of 
mercury and silver, it furnishes the metal and a salt derived 
from the monoxide on treatment with acids. The monoxide, 
PbO, ordinarily known as litharge, is prepared on the large 
scale by the oxidation of lead in air; the pure oxide has a 
lemon-yellow colour, and is insoluble in water ; it fuses at 
a heat below redness. The corresponding hydroxide, 
Pb(0II)2, is obtained on adding ammonia to a solution of 
a lead salt such as lead nitrate, Pb(N03)2, a.s a_ white 
arnoqjhous precipitate, which absorbs carbon dioxide on 
e.xposure to air ; it is converted into the oxide when heated 
above 100 ’ C. The oxide and hydroxide are readily acted 
on by acids, and form stable salts ; but they are also soluble 
in alkalies. Lead nitrate is easily soluble, but lead sulphate 
and carbonate arc insoluble in water ; they may be obtained 
in crystals isomorphous with those of the corresponding 
barium salts. The carbonate is readily decomposed when 
heated, and on heating the sulphate with lead sulphide 
metallic lead is obtained : PbSO,j + PbS = 2 Pb + flSOo. 

Lead sesquioxide, Pb203, is little known; it^ has a 
brown colour, and is converted into the monoxide and 
oxygen when heated. Lead dioxide, FbO^, also^ has a 
brown colour ; it may bo obtained by passing chlorine into 
water in which lead oxide is suspended. It unite.s directly 
with sulphur dioxide, forming lead sulphate, sufficient heat 
being developed to cause the mass to glow ; it is converted 
into the monoxide when heated ; it Is insoluble in most acid.s, 
but Is dissolved by acetic acid, and_ apparently converted 
into a corresponding acetate ; by fusing it with potassium 
hydroxide, potassium plumbate is produced, which m^ he 
obtained in crystals of the composition K2Pb03, uBoO. _ 

By carefully heating lead monoxide to low redness in 
air it is converted into the red oxide or minium, the most 
usual composition of which is represented by the formula 
Pb., 0 ,. On treating this oxide with acids— m toe acid, tor 
example— it furnishes lead nitrate and lead dioxide. 

Lck is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, as a blacl- 
sulphide, even from strongly acid solutions of ite saiu 

Although no stable chloride of lead exists containing mor 
than two atoms of chlorine, a stable tetraethyl denvativi 
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Pb(CoH5)^, the existence of which affords conclusive evi- 
dence that lead may function as a tetrad element, is obtained 
by the action of zinc ethyl on the chloride PbCL (IPboCl,). 
The hydroxide, Pb/CyH5)3.0H, is powerfully basic. 

Compounds of thallium Avith hydrocarbon radicles only 
have not yet been obtained; a thallium diethylchloridc, 
'11(02115)201, is known, however. It is a crystalline body 
of remarkable stability, and is readily converted into the 
hydroxide, Tl(C2Hj)2.0H, which is also crystalline and 
very soluble in water ; the solution is strongly alkaline, 
nevertheless the hydroxide does not exhibit the slightest 
tendency to attract carbon dioxide, although it readily 
forms salts with other acids. 

The relation of thallium to lead will be sufficiently 
evident from the above sketch of the properties of some of 
the more important compounds of the two elements; it 
will be noticed also that thallium has strong points of 
resemblance with the metals of the alkalies, and that it is 
in some re.spect3 related to mercury. Its relation to the 
alkali metals is especially indicated by the extreme readi- 
ness with which it is oxidized, by the properties of thallious 
hydroxide, and by the isomorphism of many thallious 
compounds with the corresponding potassium and sodium 
compounds. Thermochemical investigation entirely con- 
firms these conclusions, as wdll be evident from the follow- 
ing tables, the heat of neutralization of thallium hydroxide 
being equal to that of the hydroxides of potassium and 
sodium, but the affinity of tliallium for oxygen being only 
about equal to that of mercury and copper, and somewhat 
less than that of lead. The heat of neutralization of thaliic 
hydroxide exceeds that of aluminic hydroxide. 

Units of 
heat devel- 
oped or 
absorbed. 

42,240 
3,230 
45,470 
50,915 
86,010 
48,580 
41,295 

30.180 

60,140 
149,900 

53.760 
39,160 

66,540 
70,290 

38,480 
89,000 

56.180 
10,550 

43,770 
20,270 

23,425 

31,130 
13,690 

13.760 
30,570 
23,860 
27,510 
31,610 
44,640 
51,940 
60,140 
79,280 
91,820 
98,560 

- 3,080 

- 3,155 

- 9,970 

- 8,280 
- 10.100 
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I in solution. 
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precipitated. 
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TIO3H3, 3 HBrAq 

Tl(6H)Aq , HClAq 

Tl(OH)Aq, HBrAq 

Tl(OH)Aq,HIAq. 

T 1 .. 0 , 2HClAq. 

Tlj'O, 2 HBrAq 

TLO , 2HIAq 

TLO, 2 HC 1 

TljO, 2HBr 

TljO ,2111 

TI2O , Aq 

T 10 H,Aq 

Tim, Aq 

TLSO3, Aq 

TlCl, Aq 


Pb,0 

Pb, CL 

Pb. Br 

Pb,T2.‘. 

PbO,2HCl 

PbO,2HBr 

PbO, 2HI 

PbO, 2HClAq.... 
PbO,2HBrAq... 

PbO, 2HIAq 

4’bO, SO.,Aq 

PbO.NjOsAq 

PbO, 2H01Aq.... 
PbO, 2HBrAq ... 
PbO , 2C2ir402Aq 

Pb , 0 , S03Aq 

Pb, O.NoOjAq.. 
Pb.Clj, Aq..... 

Pb , Brj , Aq 

PbCHOalj, Aq.... 

PbCL, Aq 

PbBvj , Aq 


Units ot heatl 
developed. I 

i -- - ■ 

50,300 

82.770 
04,450 
39,670 
56,830 . 
65,630 
69,810 
22,190 
25,750 
31,390 
2-3,500 

17.770 
' 15,390 

15,710’ 

15,460 

73,800 

08,070 

75,970 

54,410 

- 7,600 

- 6,800 
-10,040 


Formation of the solid com. 
pounds. 


The products being entirely 
precipitated.- 


) The chloride and bromide being 
5 dissolved. 

The sulphate being precipitated. 


Solutions being formed. 


Boeox — ^Aluminium — Indiu.m, 


Name, 

Symbol 

At. wt. 

Sp.gr. *At.vol. Elactrkconduc 

Boron 

B 

11 

2-6 4-2 

Aluminium 

A1 

27-3 

2-6 10-5 33-70 at 20’ C. 

Indium 

In 

113-4 

7-4 15-3 


The first of these elements has alreacly been described. 
Aluminium is related not only to boron but also to silicon 
among the non-metals, and to magnesium among the 
metals. Its oxide is one of the most stable known, and, 
like silicon and boron oxides, cannot be reduced by charcoal 
alone. The metal is usually obtained by heating the double 
chloride of sodium and aluminium, SNaClirDoClq, with 
sodium. Aluminium is a white malleable metal, nearly 
resembling zinc in colour and hardness ; it fuses at a lower 
temperature than silver, but does not volatilize. It is 
rapidly dissolved by hydrochloric acid, but only .slowly 
acted on by heated nitric and sulphuric acids ; it is readily 
dissolved by solutions of the alkalies. In a finely-divided 
state it appears to decompose water almost as easily as mag- 
nesium, but when in mass, even if heated to full redness in 
steam, it decomposes water but slowly, owing to thefonnation 
of a coating of oxide on its surface which protects the metal ; 
on this account also it may be heated intensely in air with- 
out undergoing more than a superficial oxidation, but in the 
form of powder it burns brightly when heated to redness 
in air or oxygen. Aluminium takes fire, when heated in 
chlorine gas, and is converted into the chloride, which is 
also produced on passing chlorine over an ignited mixture 
of alumina and charcoal. 

Aluminium forms only one chloride, the density of wliich 
in the state of vapour corresponds with the formula /UoClg ; 
it also forms only a single oxide, AI2O3. Aluminjum 
chloride is a colourless, crystalline, volatile substance ; it Is 
deliquescent and dissolves readily in water, much heat 
being developed, forming a strongly acid solution. 
Aluminium hydroxide, Al2(OH)(,, separates as an almost 
colourless gelatinous precipitate on the addition of alkalies 
to a solution of an aluminium salt ; it is readily soluble in 
acids, forming salts such as aluminium sulphate, Al2(SU4)3. 
Aluminium sulphate is extremely soluble in water; it is 
very readily converted into basic salts ; it combines with 
the sulphates of the alkali metals forming characteristic 
double salts — the so-called alums. 

Aluiniuium hydroxide also possesses marked acid 
properties, being soluble in alkalies, and furnishing salte 
such as sodium aluminate, Na^AljOfl. On ignition aluini- 
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niuiu liydroxidc is converted - into aluminium, oxide or 
alumina, AI2O3 ; if it has been expo.sed only to a moderate 
red heat the alumina i.s a soft, white, light powder like 
magnesium oxide, and is soluble in acids ; but after strong 
ignition it becomes very hard and insoluble, or difficultly 
soluble, in acids. Alumina occurs native as corundum in 
crystals isoinorphous with the corresponding oxides of chro- 
mium and iron j in the crystalline state it is the hardest sub- 
stance known next to the diamond, and insoluble in all 
acids, but like silica it is dissolved on fusion with alkalies. 

The only reactions which, in the case of aluminium, have 
been submitted to tberinochemical investigation are — 


Ueaction. 

Units of heat 
Ueveloiicd, 

Al„ , Clj 

321,870 

153,690 

239,040 

388,800 

593,880 

55,920 

62,970 

Ai.'6li5, Aq 

Alj, OHCliVq 

Air, O3, 3IT„0 

All, 

Al“(OH)j , OHClAq 

AUOH),., 330., All 



The resemblance of aluminium to boron, silicon, and 
magnesium is most evident when the oxides and chlorides 
are compared. Thus, their oxides are all bodies of great 
stability, and, excepting magnesium oxide, possess marked 
acid properties 5 and their chlorides behave similarly when 
added to water, boron and silicon chlorides being entirely 
decomposed, and aluminium and magnesium chlorides at 
least partially, the reaction in each case being attended by 
the development of a very considerable amount of heat; 
thus, according as quantities are taken which are as the 
molecular weights of the chlorides, or which contain the 
.same amount of chlorine, we have — 


SiCl , , Aq = 
BCh.Aq = 
AijClfl , Aq = 
ilgCl,, Aq = 


81,040 

79,200 

153,690 

35,020 


JSiC'h.Aq =61,230 
BCI 3 , Aq = 79,200 
A A1..0l|. , Aq = 76,845 
li iIgCl. 3 , Aq = 53,780 


It may be remarked also that magnesium and aluminium 
both "form very soluble sulphates, which readily combine 
with other sulphates. 

Indium is easily reduced from its oxide by hydrogen, 
and is preciputated from solutions of its salts by cadmium 
and zinc. It is an extremely rare metal, and occurs always 
associated with zinc. It i.s a soft, ductile, white metal, 
destitute of crystalline structure, much resembling lead 
in appearance. It rapidly dis-solves in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, slowly in dilute nitric and sulphuric 
acids. It melts at 176 ° C'., but is much less volatile than 
cadmium, and may be melted in the air without oxidizing; 
at a bright red heat it burns with a violet flame forni- 
ing a yellow oxide, In^O^. 

Indium chloride, Infilg, sublimes without fusion at an 
incipient white heat, condensing in soft white laminm. 
Indium oxide, In^Oj, is not volatile even at a white heat ; 
it is readily soluble in acids. It is stated that by heating 
in a stream of hydrogen the oxides In^Og, lojO^j, and InO, 
are in succession forn.ed from it, but their existence as 
definite eompjounds has not been satisfactorily estabhshed. 
Indium hydroxide separates as a white gelatinous pweeipitate 
on the addition of ammonia to cold solutions of indie salts; 
it is soluble in alkalies, and on ignition is converted into 
the oxide InoOg. Indium sulphate forms mth ammonium 
sulphate a double sulphate In 2 (NH 4 ) 2 (S 0 ^)^, 24 H 20 , ^iso- 
morphous with the alums ; when heated only to 36 ° C,, 
however, this salt is converted into one containing only 
4 molecules of water of crystallization. 

On passing hydrogen sulphide into solutions of indium 
a yellow precipitate is obtained, which is decomposed by 


hydrochloric acid; no precipitate is produced when alumi- 
nium salts are similarly treated, aluminium sulphide bein" 
at once decomposed by water and converted into the 
hydroxide. 


CniiOMIUSI— AI axgaxese— T itox— C0E,\LT— XiCKKL. 


Xamc. 


— 

At. wt. 

Kl>. Kr 

At. Tol. 

KkctiJcal con- 
Uuttitity. * 

Chromium 

Cr 

52-4 

6-8 

7-7 


Manganese 

Jhi 

54-8 

8-0 

0-7 


Iron 

Fe 

55-9 

7-8 

7'1 

16-&1 atO’CV 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-0 

8-9 

0-5 

17-22 1 

Nickel 

Ni 

58'6 

8-2 


13-11 


The general resemblance between the.se metals is very 
great, but each exhibits propertie.s wbicb .serve to distinguish 
it readily from the others. ' 'hey are also related to many 
other elements ; thus, chromium and iron are closely allied 
to aluminium, and chromium is also allied to sulpjhur and 
its congeners ; manganese manifests some analogy with the 
halogens ; nickel has properties in common with copper ; 
and iron, cobalt, and nickel ate closely related to the so-called 
p)latiaum metals. 

The oxides of chromium and manganese are reduced by 
charcoal only at a white heat ; the oxides of the remaining 
metals are easily reduced on ignition with hydrogen or 
carbon. 

The properties of chromium appear to differ considerably 
according to the mann r in which it is prepared. Thus, by 
heating its chloride with potassium it is obtained as a dark 
grey powder, which oxidizes readily, taking fire in the air 
at a heat below redness, and dissolving in dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids. By heating its chloride with 
sodium, however, it is obtained in hard, shining crystals, 
insoluble in all acids. The metal i)reparcd by reducing the 
oxide with charcoal is .shining, has a steel-grey colour, and 
is hard enough to scratch glass. 

ilanganese is a soft, brittle, greyish-white metal, which 
oxidizes quickly on exposure to the air, decomposes water 
slowly at ordinary temperatures, and dissolves easily 111 
acids ; it is feebly magnetic. 

The properties of iron are too well known to need deticriji- 
tion. It dissolves readily in acids, and decomposes water 
rapidly at a red heat, it does not alter in dry air, but rapidly 
oxidizes in moist air; especially in presence of carbonic acid. 

Cobalt has a steel-grey colour ; nickel is silver-white. 
Both are hard, ductile, malleable metals, of great tenacity, 
.somewhat more fusible than iron; they decompose water at 
a red heat, and like iron dissolve without difficulty in acids. 
They are not altered by the combined action of air and 
water at ordinary temperatures, but if previously heated 
bum in oxygen like iron. Nickel appears to be less oxidiz 
able than cobalt. They are both magnetic metals. 

Each of these metals forms several oxides ; and hydrox 
ides and chlorides, or fluorides, corrc.sponding to ijio.st 0 
their oxides are known, as will be evident from the follow in; 
list : — ■ 


JIujOj 


FcjOj 

OojOrt 

NLOl 


Cr^O^ 

JIusOj 

C03O4 


Oxides. 

Cr-Oa 


Fe.03 

co;o, 

KiA 


llnOs 


CxO. 


CrdOHli 

Mn.(0H)4 

FCj(OH)i 

, Co,(OH)4 
1 UidOHb 


Hydroxides. 

Cr.(OH)« 

FcjtOHla 

COjfOH),; 

NLCOHls 




oU C H E M 

Chlorides. 

CrjCli CrjC]„ CrF« 

3In„C]j ilUsOlo MnClj ? ilnFu 

Fe„C]^ Fe.,CJo 

Co'C], CoZClc 

m^ch 

Their chlorides, and, in fact, their halogen compounds 
generally, are all easily soluble in water, with the exception, 
of sublimed chromic chloride, CrjClg, which is insoluble in - 
cold, and is only slowly dissolved by boiling water; but 
if the cold solution contains a minute quantity of chromous 

chloride, chromic chloride dissolves immediately 

with development of heat, forming a green solution identical 
with that produced by dissolving chromic hydroxide in 
hydrochloric acid; this effect is, perhaps, due to the formation 
in the first instance of an intermediate chloride, or 
combination of the two chlorides, which is decomposable 
by water. The chlorides which correspond in composi- 
tion to ferrous chloride, FcoCl^, are all perfectly stable, and 
volatilize without decomposition ; chromic and ferric 
clrlorides are also highly stable bodies, but the remaining 
chlorides are exceedingly unstable. Chromium hexafluoride, 
CrFfl, is a very volatile blood-red liquid which is decom- 
posed by water. 

Their oxides, with the exception of chromium trioxide 
or chromic anhydride, CrOg, and hydroxides are all 
insoluble in water, but readily dissolve in acids. Chromic 
oxide, CcgOg, is green, and chromium, trioxide has a 
magnificent scarlet colour. Ferric oxide, FcoO.,, has a 
reddish-brown colour ; the oxides of manganese are brownish 
black ; and the oxides of nickel and cobalt are all intensely 
black like cupric oxide. Chromic and ferric oxides form 
crystals isomorphous with those of alamiuic o.tide, AljOg. 

The affinity of chromium to oxygen is so great that 
chromous oxide, CrgOg, is apparently incapable of existing, 
and it is difficult to”obtain ferrous oxide, FegOg, on account 
of the readiness with which it is oxidized to ferric oxide, 
FegOg. Ferric oxide, like chromic oxide, CroOg, is a body 
of great stability, but unlike the latter it is converted into 
a lower oxide, ferroso-ferric oxide, i'e.Oj, on ignition. 
The most stable oxide of manganese is the corresponding 
oxide, MngO^ ; but manganous oxide, llunOo, is less readily 
oxidized than ferrous oxide, and manganic oxide is less 
stable than ferric oxide; manganese is the only metal of the 
iron group which forms a dioxide, or, as it is usually 
termed, a peroxide. Cobaltous oxide, CogO,, absorbs 
oxygen when heated to dull redness in air, and is converted 
into the oxide Co,j 0 .t, but when more strongly heated this 
oxide is reconverted into cobaltous oxide, which is also 
obtained on igniting cobaltic oxide, Co20.g. Nickelous 
oxide, ISTigOg, exhibits no tendency to absorb oxygen, and 
the higher o.xide is very readily decomposed by heat. From 
this it will be evident that the affinity to oxygen diminishes 
rapidly from chromium to nickel. 

Similar differences are noticeable between their hydroxides. 
Thus, the tendency of chromous hydroxide, CrgfOH).,, to 
become converted into chromic hydroxide, Cr„(OH)fl, is so 
great that it decomposes water even at ordinary tempera- 
tures with evolution of hydrogen : Cr2(OH),j + 2OH2 == 
Cr2(OH)g-pH2. Ferrous hydroxide does not decompose 
water in this manner, but in presence of both air and water 
it is quickly converted into ferric hydroxide : 2 ^e„( 0 ^l)^ + 

' 4OH2 -b O, = 2Fe2(OH)o -b 2OH2 ; manganous hydroxide 
behaves similarly,” but oxidizes much less rapidly ; cobaltous 
hydroxide manifests but little tendency to form the higher 
hydroxide, and nickelous hydroxide is unaffected, when 
placed in contact with air and water. The two last named 
hydroxides, however, may be converted into the higher 
hydroxides by treatment with a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite. 
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Their hydroxides are without difficulty converted into the 
corresponding oxides, giving off water when very rrently 
heated ; the behaviour of chromous hydroxide is peculiar ■ 
as, when ignited, it is converted into chromic oxide witli 
evolution of hydrogen: Cr2(0tl).j = Cr„03 + 0H„-fH 
Many hydroxides arc known intermediate in comp'osition 
between' the oxides and the highest hydroxides,— such 
for example, as are represented by the formulaj Fe,b(OH)’ 
and Fe202(0H)2, which obviously are intermediate in 
composition between ferric oxide, FegOg, and ferric hydrox- 
ide, Fe2(OH)5. 

With the exception of chromium trioxide, the oxides and 
hydroxides of the metals now under consideration all 
exhibit marked basic properties ; but chromic hydroxide 
like aluminic hydroxide, also has feeble acid properties" 
dissolving in solutions of the alkalies ; and cobaltous and 
nickelous hydroxides, like cupric hydroxide, readily dissolve 
in ammonia, the solution of the former being brownish-red 
and that of the latter blue. The oxides and hydroxides 
which correspond in composition with ferrous oxide and 
hydroxide furnish stable salts such as ferrous sulphate, 
Fe2(S04)2. The chromous salts, however-, are but little 
known; they form either red or blue solutions, which absorb 
oxygen with avidity, and dissolve nitric oxide gas, forming 
dark brown solutions. The ferrous salts form pale green 
solutions, which slowly absorb o.xygen, and readily dissolve 
nitric oxide (p. 513 ), The manganous .salts are of a pale 
pink colour, and their solutions are scarcely altered in con- 
tact with o.xygen. Solutions of cobaltous salts have a rose- 
red colour, unless they are very concentrated or mixed with 
a strong acid, in which case they are blue. Nickelous salts 
are green. The solutions of cobaltous and nickelous salts 
are permanent in air. 

A second series of chromium and iron salts correspond- 
ing to the oxides CroO, and FegOg are readily obtained, as 
they are of great stability. Solutions of chromic salts are 
green or violet ; solutions of ferric salts are yellow. Chromic 
salts such as chromic sulphate, 01-2(804)3, for example, are 
reduced to chromous salts by the action of the nascent 
hydrogen produced when zinc is immersed in their solutions, 
but they cannot be thus reduced by the aid of iron ; ferric 
salts, however, are readily reduced to ferrous salts even by 
feeble reducing agents such as hydrogen sulphide. Man- 
ganic and cobaltic salts corresponding to the chromic and 
ferric' salts may be obtained, but they are extremely un- 
stable, and nickelic salts appear to be incapable of existing, 
so that, on treating the higher oxides and hydroxides of 
manganese, ifec., with acids, salts derived from manganou.s 
oxide and its congeners are usually obtained. Thus, nickelic 
oxide, NigOj, is converted by the action of sulphuric acid 
into nickelous sulphate, with evolution of oxygen ; similarly, 
when manganic oxide, JlngOj, manganic peroxide, MnOj, 
or cobaltic oxide, CogOg, is carefully dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, solutions are obtained which apparently contain 
the corresponding chlorides, Mn.gClg, MnCl.j, and CojClg, 
but these rapidly decompose with evolution of chlorine, 
leaving manganous chloride, MooClj, or cobaltous chloride 
C02CI4. The oxides which correspond in composition to 
ferroso-ferric oxide, Fe30.j, behave with acids as if mixtures 
of the two oxides. Salts corresponding to chromium tri- 
o.xide are not obtainable, for on treatment with sulphuric 
acid it is converted into chromic sulphate, with evolution 
of oxygen ; and by the action of hydrochloric acid it is con- 
verted into chromic chloride, with evolution of chlorine. 
Like all feebly positive metals, the metals of the iron group 
form numerous basic salts, iron and chromium being espe- 
cially characterized by the formation of basic chromic and 
ferric salts; a remarkable series of ferric and chromic 
“ mixed salts,” such, for exampile, as ferric tetraceto-dini- 
trate, Fe2(N03)2(C2H302)4, and chromic peutacetonitrate, 
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^een obtained by dissolving the 
, hydroxides in aiiixtures of two acids in various proportions. 
Like aluminic sulphate, chromic, ferric, and manganic 
sulphates form double salts with the sulphates of the alkali 
metals, which correspond both in composition and crystaUine 
form with the alums. The chrome alums are almost as stable 
as the true alums, but the iron alums are much less stable, 
and the manganese alums are so unstable that water decom- 
poses them into their component salts; Ferrous, manganous, 
cobaltous, and nickelous sulphates form double sulphates 
with the sulphates of the alkali metals, corresponding in 
composition and isomorphous with double sulphates such 
as K 2 Zn(SO,i) 2 , dHgO and K 2 Cu{SO^) 2 , 6H„0. 

The relation of chromium to sulphur and the allied 
elements is indicated by the existence of the trioxide CrOj; 
this oxide, however, is not merely analogous in composition 
to sulphuric anhydride, but also resembles it in properties. 
Thus, it dissolves readily in water, forming a strongly acid, 
yellow solution of chromic acid, HnCrO.j ; and the salts of 
this acid are not only analogous in composition to the cor- 
responding sulphates, but are also isomorphous with them, 
ami are similar to them in many respects, the chromates of 
•metals which form insoluble or difficultly soluble sulphates 
being as a rule also insoluble or difficultly soluble. But 
although the chromates are stable salts, chromic acid is not 
known except in solution, chromic anhydride, CrOo, being 
obtained when the solutionis evaporated; moreover, chromic 
acid very readily parts with oxygen, and on this account is 
ft most valuable oxidizing agent. Acid salts of chromic 
acid corresponding to the acid sulphates apparently cannot 
exist, for when a solution of a chromate is rendered acid 
the colour changes from pale yellow to orange-yellow, the 
chromate being converted into an anhydrochromato or di- 
chromate, which is formed from two molecules of the acid 
chromate by the withdrawal of the elements of a molecule 
of water ; thus — 


Cr02(0K)2 

Cr02(0K).2 

Potassium 

chromate. 


+ 2KOI H,0. 

PotahSium 

anhydiocltromatc. 


The anhydrochromates are mostly orange-red, the cor- 
responding chromates being yellow ; they are very stable, 
and unlike the anhydrosulphates (p. 507), to which they 
correspond in composition, dissolve in water unchanged. 

The relation of chromium to sulphur is also indicated by 
the existence of an oxychloride, GrOoCL, corresponding to 
sulphuric chloride (p. 505), SOgClo ; it is a blood-red 
coloured liquid, which is violently decomposed by water, 
and boils at 118° 0. The determination of the vapour 
density of this compound shows that it is correctly repre- 
sented by the formula CrO^CL. 

On fusing an oxide of manganese with potassium nitrate, 
a deep green-coloured mass is formed, from which potassium 
manganate, KghluO^, may be separated in crystals 
isomorphous with potassium sulphate. A concentrated 
solution of this salt is decomposed merely by dilution, and 
the solution cannot ho boiled ; on adding an acid the 
colour changes from green to purple-red, the manganate 
being converted into permanganate ; — ; 


4K2MnO^ + 0, + 20H„ = 2K2Mn208 + 4KOH 

Potassium “ ” Potassium 

manganate. pennanganato. 


The permanganates are much more stable than the man- 
ganates, and their solutions may be boiled without their 
decomposing ; but they readily part with oxygen, and arc 
therefore most powerful oxidizing agents 

As the manganates and sulphates are isomorphous it is 
probable that the two classes of compounds are analogoms in 
constitution; and from the manner in which the permangan- 


ate.s are formed from the manganates it is probable that the 
former contain at least two atoms of manganese in the mole- 
cule, and that potassium permanganate, for example, is re- 
presented by the formula ^ j[no'(OK) ’ 

permauganato is isomorphous with potassium perchlorate 
and periodate ; it therefore appears probable that, as 
already pointed out (p. 497), the formula KX’IoOa for the 
former salt is preferable to the simpler fonnula KCIO,, by 
which ^ it is usually represented. The isomorphism of 
potassium permanganate with potassium perchlorate and 
periodate is, however, chiefly of interest as an indication 
that ma_ngane.se is related to the halogens. 

Iron i3_ also capable of yielding a compound analogous 
to pota.ssinm manganate, but much less stable, termed 
potassium_ ferrate, K 2 Fe 0 .j; it is produced by fusing an 
oxide of iron with nitre. The solution has a cherry-red 
colour, and on the addition of acids is at once decomposed 
with evolution of oxygen. The most characteristic com- 
pounds of iron, however, are the so-called ferrocyan ides and 
ferricyanides. Potassium ferrocyanide, K 8 Fe 2 (CN)j 2 , i.s 
produced on adding potassium cyanide to a solution of a 
ferrous salt in sufticient amount to redissolve the precipi- 
tate which at first forms ; it crystallizes from the concen- 
trated solution in beautiful yellow plates. The tendency 
to form this salt is so great that metallic iron is rapidly 
dissolved when heated with an aqueous solution of potas- 
sium cyanide ; — 

12KC27 -t- 2Fe -f = K 8 Fb 2 (CN)i 3 -p dKHO -t- 2 H 2 . 

Not only is the presence of iron in this compound not 
discoverable by the ordinary tests, but on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid it furnishes hydroferrocyanie acid, 
H 8 Fe 2 {C'N), 2 , and is not, like most double cyanides, decom- 
posed with evolution of hydrocyanic acid. Potassium 
fetricyanide, KQFe„(ON), 2 , is produced by the action of 
chlorine on the ferrocyanide : K 8 Fe 2 (CN)j 3 + Cl.j = 
K 8 Fc 2 (CN)j 2 - 1 - 2 KC 1 ; it crystallizes in red prisms, and 
like the ferrocyanide is an extremely stable compound. 
Other ferro- and ferri-cyanides may be prepared from the 
potassium compounds by double decomposition. 

C'obalticyanides, suchas K|;Co 2 (CN)i 2 , isomorphous with 
the ferricyanides, are readily obtained, and are equally 
stable; but the cobaltocyanides are very unstable. Chromi- 
cyanides and mangano- and mangani-cyanides, isomorpliou." 
with the corresponding iron compounds are also known, 
but they are much less stable than the latter. Nickel 
does not furnish compounds of this kind, but like copper 
forms double cyanides, such as Ni(CN) 2 , 2KCN, which are 
readily decomposed by acids with evolution of hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Nickel, although of the same atomic weight as cohalt, 
it will be manifest, is po.ssessed of very different properties, 
being in many respects much more nearly related to copper 
than to cobalt, iron, ikc. ; it is noteworthy that nickel and 
copper are the only metals whose compounds form blue 
solutions with ammonia. The relation of chromium, iron, 
manganese, and cobalt to one another, and of the first two 
especially to aluminium, will be sufficiently evident with- 
out further remark; the relation of iron, cobalt, and 
nickel to the platinum metals will he referred to later on. 

Manganese and iron are the only element3_ of this group 
which have been submitted to thennochemical investiga- 
tion. Many of the results are of considerable interest; 
thus, it will be noticed, on reference to the following 
tables, that much more heat is developed in the formation 
of maugaiiuus chloride, MnCl.j or Mn 2 Cl 4 ,_than_in that of 
the corresponding cliloride of iron ; this is of interest in 
connection with and may perhaps serve to explain, the 
great instability of the higher chlorides of manganese. 
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Units of 


! 

heat de- 
rslopei 

lieinxrks. * 


i Mn, Cl 

i iln , 0 ; E„0 

j iIn, 0 -,H -0 

I iln. , 63 , j^« 

ilnCl ^ , Aq 

ilnSO^-f 4H.0 , Aq. 
i ilnSO^-rSH^O , Aq. 

! ihuOtiiL. , Aq 

iIniOH}:,SO,.A.n . 
3In{OH}:,-2HClAq. 
Mn.OjSOj.^q .... 
Mn , CL , Aq 


2iIn{OHL. O3, 2KOHAn - 
2MnO(OH), , O3 , 2KOHAq 


lll.MO 

94,770 

116.250 
SS9,650 

16,010 

1,770 

40 

-20,790 

26,450 

22,950 

121.250 
128,000 

11,760 ; 
- 23,250 : 


Fonnaiioa of the aahyd- 
roas chIoride,Z2angacou5 
hydroxide, mroisxnic 
hydroxide iinOtOn)^ , 
and pctiiisinci peanan- 
namte. 


Dii3olntion of the salts ia 
'water* 


ixearralizaiioa of nan* 
ganoas h 3 'dr oxide. 

romaticn ia a/iueons 
solation. 

Foma: ion of solution of 
I>enaanganate front maa- 
nanous and aaanganic 
hydroxid::. 


UiiiJ5 of 
de- 

- T£;Ioj/ed. 

Ecrcsrlis- 

Fe,CL .■ 52,050 

Fe.,CL 192,050 

2F'eCL,CL 27,950 

Fe,0', H/J ’ 63,280 

Fe.,0.,3H,0 191,130 

0 53,570 

FeCLjAq 17,900 

FeXlk.Aq o3,.350 

FeSO.-r7H-0 , Aq -4,510 

Fe{OHL,SO,Aq 24,920 

Fe(0H):,2HCLAq 21,390 

Fe.(0H)j,3S03.1q 33,750 

Fe:iOH}5,6HCL\q 33,450 

FeTfOHis, 3XOsAq 33,500 

Fe:(OH)5,6C:HiO-Aq 23,970 

Fe', CL,Aq.r. 99,950 

Fe-,Cl;, Aq i>55,420 

2FcCLAq,CL ' 55,520 

Fe,0',SOjAq 93,200 

Fe.,03,3S03.Aq 224,880 

- r. 

1 Formation 01 the 
}■ anhydrous com- 
j pounds. 

J 

} Dissolution of the 
^ salm in water. 

'1 

1 Neatralization of 

/■ ferrous and ferric 
hydroxide. 

J 

1 Formation of the 
i chlorides and sul- 
f phatfes in aqueous 
j solution. 


The only two compounds of the metals of the iron group 
of which the vapour density has been determined are ferric 
chloride and chromium oxychloride ; the density of the 
former corresponds to the formula Pe^Cl,;, and that of the 
latter to the formula CrO.jCl.,. Hence the composition of 
ferric chloride is similar to that of aluminic chloride, the 
densi^ of which corresponds to the formula A1.,CL, and 
it is therefore probable that chromic chloride, which is in 
all respects analogous to aluminic and ferric chlorides, is 
similarly constituted, and that its formula is Cr^Cl.y 
The majority of the formulm employed to represent 
chemical compounds which cannot be converted into gas 
are merely the simplest expressions of their composition in 
terms of the atomic weights of their constituent elements. 
Thus it is usual to express the composition of the lower 
chlorides of chromium, iron, manganese, arc., by the simjde 
formnlm CrCl,, AlnCb, FeCU, and the correspond- 
ing oxides by the similar formnls CrO, 3InO, FeO ; there 
are reasons, however, which lead us to suppose that in 
many cases the less simple formulae, such as Cr^CK, CroO^, 
are to be preferred, and that the lower chlorides and oxides 
of iron, ic., like the higher chlorides and oxides, contain at 
least two atoms of the metal in the molecule. For example, 
the lower chlorides of chromium and iron are readily con- 
verted into the. higher chlorides by the action of chJorine; 
now if the formula of ferrous chloride is FeCL,, that of 
ferric .chloride being FeX’lj, the conversion of the former 
into the latter by the action of chlorine involves the 
extremely improbable assumption that a molecule of the 
ferric compound is formed from two molecules of the 
ferrous compound : — 

•2Fea,-^CL=Fe.,C%- 


Chlorine is not known ever to produce an effect of thij 
kind, that is to say, directly to cause the formation of a 
more complex from a less complex molecule; but its 
action is frequently to produce an effect the ve^' reverse 
of this, man}' instances of simplification of the molecule b' 
the action of chlorine being known. By adoptin'' the for- 
mula FeXl. for ferrous chloride a natural interpretation of 
its conversion into ferric chloride is at once possible ho^-- 
ever : — 

FeCL, Fed. 

11 ' k CL, = 1 ' 

FeCL, ffeCl, 

Fenons thTorids. Fenio chtoriiJe. 


Corresponding fonnulxe may be assigned to tbe lower 
chlorides of chromium, manganese, cobalt, and nickel, on 
account of their resemblance to ferrous chloride; and from 
the general resemblance which the nickel compounds Lear 
to the cupric compounds it appears probable that, if nickel 
chloride has the formula aSTiX'l^, cupric chloride has tbe 
formula GujCl^. 

The argument may be extended much further, and from 
the more or less perfect resemblance of silver chloride to 
cuprous chloride, mercurous chloride, and other ehlorid£S 
which certainly contain at least two atoms of chlorine in 
their molecules, we may infer that the formula Ag-.CL, is 
probably a more correct expression than that cominoidy 
employed. The existence of a subchloride and a suboxide 
of silver indicates that silver is not uniformly a monad 
element, and if we regard copper, silver, and gold as triad 
elements (although the last mentioned is undouhteily 
capable of assuming pentad functions) we may represent 
their lower chlorides by similar formulm, and thns, in 3 
measure, account for the similarity in their properties ; — 

CuCi AgD AuCl 

ii ■ t| II 


CuCl 

Caprcas chLriCa 


- AgCl AnCl 

ATgtntic cICoriila. Aaccj chlczOe. 


But it has been pointed out that certain of tbe silver 
compounds are isomorpjhous with the corresponding sodium 
and potassium compounds, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that the argentic compounds generally are not of 
similar constitution to argentic chloride, the conclusion 
that there are two atoms of silver in the molecule of 
argentic chloride would appear to necessitate the assumf- 
tion that the compounds of the alkali metals also contain 
at least two atoms of the metal iu their molecules ; — that 
the formula of sodium nitrate, for e.xainple, is Xa^(SO,h, 
and not 2\a2s03. The existence gf a compound of sodium 
ethyl with zinc ethyl, 2saZn(CkH5),,from which the former 
c-annot even be separated, appears to show that sodimn dees 
not invariably function as a monad. 

Speculations of this kind are extremely hazardous, but. 
as no method is known enabling ns to ascertain tbe 
moIecTilar composition of compotmds wbicb cannot be 
volatilized, they possess a certain interest and, moreover, 
point to tbe necessity of investigation in this direction. 


Eothesiuii — Ehodiuii — FA iiADHTii — Osjm'ii — 
lEiDiTFsr — P lateo:^, 



SjiaboL 1 

At vru 

Sp.sr. j 

i At. tcL 

r 

Kntheniuin | 

Eu 1 

\ 103-5 

11-4 ! 

9-1 

Ehodinm ! 

1 Eh ! 

I 104-1 

12-1 ; 

S-6 

Palladinin i 

1 Pd ' 

106-2 

12-0 ; 

s-s 

Osmium ! 

Os 1 

193-6 

00-4 i 

S-3 ■ 

1 S-7 

Iridium j 

Ir ! 

195-7 

22-4 

Platinum { 

Pt 1 

196-7 

21-5 1 

1 9-7 


Tbese metals always occur in tbe native state, and 
are usually associated together. Tbe relation between 
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rutlienium, rhodium, and palladium, and between osmium, 
iridium, and platinum, is similar to that which obtains 
between iron, cobalt, and nickel; they are indeed very 
closely related to these last elements, — the resemblance in 
properties bein" greatest between iron, ruthenium, and 
osmium ; between cobalt, rhodium, and iridium; and 
between nickel, palladium, and platinum. Palladium and 
Xdatinum also manifest much analogy to silver and gold, 
and ruthenium and osmium exhibit properties which con- 
nect them with the elements molybdenum and tungsten. 

They are white, or nearly white, hard metals, of high 
specific gravity, osmium being the heaviest of the elements ; 
they may be melted, but only at a very high temperature 
with the aid of the oxyhydrogcn blow^npe, with the 
exception of o.smium, which does not melt, but volatilizes, 
I>al!adiuin being more fusible, and rhodium, ruthenium, 
and iridium much less fu.sible, than pbtiuum. Palladium 
is soluble in concentrated nitric acid, and platinum in 
nitrous acid, as well as in aqua-regia ; the remaining metals 
nre difficultly soluble or are insoluble in aqua-regia. They 
-are all attacked on fusion with alkalies and potassic 
nitrate. Most of them [iossess in a high degree the 
property to which allusion has already been made of con- 
•rlensing gases on their surfaces, especially •when in a finely 
•divided state; thus, finely divided platinum at ordinary 
temperatures absorbs about 2 t0 times its volume of hydro- 
gen, and finely divided ijalladium at 200” C. absorbs nearly 
700 times its volume of hydrogen. When heated in an 
atmosphere of the gas platinum and palladium also occlude 
hydrogen when in a compact state. The latter metal, accord- 
ing to Troost aud tlautefauille, forms a definite compound 
with hydrogen of the composition Pd^H, which is further 
capable of absorbing Jiydrogen iu considerable quantity ; 
tlie density of the pure compound is 11 •06, that of the 
melted metal from which it was prepared being 12, and, 
Therefore, if it he supposed that the elements unite without 
condensation, that is to say, that the hj'drogen has the 
■same density a.s it would have if .solidified in the free state, 
the density of solidified hydrogeti is •G2, or slightly higher 
tiian that of lithium. Iron, cobalt, aud nickel also pos-sess 
the property of occluding hydrogen, although only in a 
slight degree. 

The following chlorides and oxide.s_ of the platinum 
.metals are known : — 


Itu.Cl 


a 


Pd,C% 

I%Ck 


Chlorides. 


Itu-CIs 

lluCl. 


OsCR 

r.ii/Jh 


IivC'Jg 

IrA 

PdCL 

... 

PtC'h 


Oxides, 

Itu.Oj Kii-Oj 

Os.'Oj 0 .s,r 03 

- lili/j. 

IrA' ir,0, 

Vd/). 

Pr-O; 

Kuthenium ab.sorbs oxygen at a red heat, and is con- 
verted into the oxide, liu^Oj, which is its mo.st stable 
-oxide, wherexs the dioxide is the most stable oxide .of 
osmium. Eutheniurn tetroxide, PaiO, , is a golden-yellow 
crj'stalliue substance, sparingly soluble in water, which 
melts at .68'’ C., and boils a little above 100'’ C, ; hydro- 
chloric acid converts it into the chloride EuoCl,-, with 
evolution of chlorine. The solution of this chloride is 
decomposed by boiling, tlic hydroxide P»,u„(OH)„ being pre- 
cipitated ; like ferric chloride, it is reduced to the chloride 
Il'ijClj by hydrogen sulphide- the colour changing from 
orange-yellow to blue. 


O.sA 

bh..Oa 

Ir,Oj 

V,U)^ 

I’tA 


Osmium, in the compact state, is slowly converted into 
the tetroxide, OsO^ , when roasted in air, but the pulveru- 
lent metal obtained by reducing this oxide by hydrogen 
oxidizes spontaneously in the air. Osmium tetroxide fa a 
white, crystalline, extremely volatile substance ; it melts 
con.siderably below ] 00° C., and boils at a temperature a 
little above its melting point. The vapour density deter- 
mination fjhov.'s that it is correctly represented by tha 
formula OsO^. Its vapour has an intolerably pungent 
odour, and is excessively poisonous. It is dissolvetf by 
water, and is a powerful oxidizing agent, but does not 
evolve chlorine on treatment with hydrochloric acid ; most 
metals, even silver and mercury, excepting gold and the 
platinum metals, partially reduce its solution and cau.se the 
separation of osmium ; it is decomposed by ammonia, being 
converted into the hydroxide Os(OH), , with evolution of 
nitrogen: 30s0^-i-4NH3 = 30s(0H)J-}-2Xo. A lower 
hydroxide of osmium, OsJSM)^, is known, which like 
ferrous hydroxide rapidly oxidize.s on exposure to the air. 

The tetro-xides of ruthenium and osmium are apparently 
perfectly neutral bodies, posse.ssing neither basic nor acid 
properties ; the remaining oxides exhibit only feeble basic 
properties, and furnish unstable salts, of which very little is 
known. The oxides of ruthenium are readily reduced 
when heated in hydrogen ; osmium tetroxide is reduced at 
a red beat, but the lower oxides of osmium are reduced by 
hydrogen at ordinary temperatures. 

Ruthenium and osmium furnish rutbeuio- and osmio- 
cyanides, such as K 3 Ru„(CX)j 2 and KgO.S 2 (CNlj 2 , i.so- 
morphous with the corre.sponding ferrocyanides, from which 
the acids Il 3 Bn 2 (CN)j 2 andHgOs 2 (CX)j 2 may be prepared ; 
the compounds analogous to the ferricyanides are not 
known. On heating the metals with potassium nitrate, 
compounds analogous in composition to potassium ferrate, 
but more stable, are formed; potas.sium rutheuiate, KoEuO^, 
is apparently much less stable than potas-sium osmato, 
KjOsO.j, which may be obtained in large ruse-coloured 
crystals; their solution.s are at once decomposed by acids, 
the former yielding the hydroxide Eu 2 (OII) 5 with evolution 
<jf oxygen, and the latter the hydroxide Os(OH)j and 
o.smium tetroxide. 

The chlorides of ruthenium aud osmium form numerous 
double salts, hut the most important are the ruthenio- and 
o.sraio-chloride.s, such as KnEuClg and K.-O-sClg, which are 
isoinorphous with the corresponding platinochlorides. 

Iridium and rhodium are insoluble in aqua-regla, and 
even when in a finely divided state are only slowly oxidized 
at a red heat ; the most .stable oxide of iridium is the 
dioxide, and the tendency of iridium is always to form 
compounds which correspond to this oxide in composition, 
but compounds corresponding to the oxide EhoO^ are more 
often produced from rhodium, this being apparently its most 
stable oxide. The oxides of rhodium are reduced when 


leated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but the oxides of 
ridium are reduced at ordinary temperatures. _ The difter- 
mce between the two metals is therefore similar to that 
jotween ruthenium and osmium, which they much resemble 
n their general behaviour, although neither furnishes a 
;etroxide,'and rhodium forms only one stable chloride, the 
rydroxide Eh(OH)j being dissolved by hydrochloric acid 
vith evolution of chlorine. Iridium tetrachloride forms 
louble chlorides or iridiochlorides i-somorphous 
:orresponding platinochloride.s. Like cobalt, rhodium and 
ridium form compounds which are not only analogous m 
mmposilion to the ferricyanide.s, but also isomoiphous with 
;hem. A number of rhodium salts corresponding to the 
jxideEh.,0;,are known, but they ci-j'stallize with difficulty ; 
the hydroxides of iridium are soluble in acids, out no 
lefinite oxygen salts of iridium have been obtained. The 
sydroxides Eh.,(OH)o and Ir. 2 (OH)o manifest feeble acid 

V. oS 
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properties, dissolving in alkalies. Rliodium and iridium 
are precipitated from solutions of their salts by most 
metals, but not by silver or gold. 

In many cf their properties palladium and platinum more 
nearly resemble silver and gold than the preceding metals, 
just as nickel is more closely allied to copper than to cobalt 
and iron. Palladium is superficially oxidized at a lower 
temperature than silver, but its oxide is decomposed at a 
red heat ; platinum is not in the least affected when 
heated in air or oxygen. The most stable compounds of 
palladium are the palladious compounds, a solution of 
palladic chloride, PdClj, being decomposed when heated, 
with evolution of chlorine, PdgCl^ being produced; the 
most stable compounds of platinum, however, are those 
which correspond in composition to platinic chloride. 
Palladium, like silver, is stained by iodine, which is with- 
out action on platinum, owing to the formation of palladious 
iodide, which is also obtained on adding potassium iodide 
to a solution of a palladious salt; it is a black powder 
insoluble in water but soluble in ammonia, and also, like 
silver iodide, in a solution of potassium iodide. Both 
platinous and platinic chlorides, like auric chloride, readily 
unite with hydrochloric acid, forming chloroplatiuous and 
chloroplatinic acids, HoPtCIj and HoPtClg ; salts of these 
acids are produced by the combination of platinous and 
platinic chlorides with the chlorides of other metals. 
Palladious and palladic chlorides, and the corresponding 
chlorides of the other platinum metals, as already pointed 
out, form similar compounds, those which correspond in 
composition being in all cases isomorphous. Mthough 
platinum and palladium do not furnish compounds analog- 
ous to the ferro- or ferri-cyanides, they form a distinct 
series of very beautiful and highlystable salts termed platino- 
cyanides and palladiocyanides, which are analogous in com- 
position to the chloroplatiuites, and from which the corre- 
sponding acids may be obtained by decomposing the silver 
salts, for example, with hydrogen sulphide ; thus ; — 

ICaPtCl^ K2Pt(CN)4 K2pd(CII)4 

Potaislum rlutinochloricTo. Potassium platliiocyanlCo. Potassium pallaillocyanWc. 

The palladiocyanides are isomorphous with the corre- 
sponding platiuocyauides. These salts combine 'with the 
halogens, forming compounds such as potassium platini- 
chlorocyanide, K2PtCl2(CIf)^, which are analogous to the 
chloroplatinates such as K2PtC](.. A somewhat similar 
series of bodies may be obtained from gold, e.y., potassium 
auvicyanido, KAu(CN)4, and potassium aurichlorocyanide, 
KAuChJCx^),. 

The oxides and hydroxides of platinum and palladium are 
somewhat more stable than the silver and gold compounds, 
but are entirely decomposed on ignition ; they dissolve in 
acids, but the resulting salts have little stability, although 
they are considerably more stable than those of gold. The 
hydroxides appear all to possess acid properties, platinic 
hydroxide dissolving readily in solutions of alkalies, form- 
ing metallic derivatives which may be obtained in crystals. 
Platinic hydroxide, like auric hydroxide, is converted into 
a fulminating compound by the action of ammonia. 

Cobalt and the platinum metals are especially character- 
ized by the readiness with wdiich they enter into reaction 
with ammonia, forming salts of cobalt and platinum base.s, 
which are often extremely comiilex in composition. Thus, 
a solution of platinous chloride in warm, moderately strong 
ammonia, concentrated by evaporation, on cooling deposits 
yellow crystals of platinodiammonium chloride, PtN^H^oClo, 
HoO ; by treating a solution of this salt with silver sul- 
phate it is converted into the sulphate Pt]N',jH,2(SO.j), from 
which the corresponding hydroxide PtN4'Hi2(OH)2 may be 
procured by adding to the solution the equivalent quantity 
of barium hydroxide. Platinodiammonium h^'droxide may 


be obtained in crystals ; it is a powerfully alkaline causti- 
substance, and, according to Thomsen, its heat of ’neutral 
ization is as great as that of the alkalies and the hydroxide^ 
of barium, strontium, and calcium. When platiaodiann 
monium hydroxide is heated as long as it gives off 'am' 
moiiia and water, it is converted into platiuoamraonium 
oxide PtN2H60> from which salts such as platinoaiimrauium 
chloride, PtNoH^jCh, may be prepared by the action cf 
acids ; on passing chlorine into water in which the latter 
is suspended it is converted into chloroplatiuoammoiiinn, 
chloride, PtCl2N2H6C]2. 

The relation of these compounds to platinous chloride 
and to one another may be expressed by the follownm for- 
mulae : — ® 


PtClj Pf[NH„C](NH.)]„ 

II II ■ 

PiCL Pt[NH.,CI(NHSj 

Platinous l^Iatinodlunimoniuin 
chloride. cldoridc. 


II 

PtfNHiCl)., 

Platinoaniinonium 

chloride. 


PtC](i\II,Cl). 
Cldol oplatlnoauv* 
luonium chloride 


Similarly, when a solution of cobaltous chloride in. 
ammonia is exposed to the air, the liquid assumes lirst a 
brown and then a red colour, and if the reddened liquid is. 
mixed with h3'drochloric acid a brick-red precipitate is pro- 
duced ; by recrystallizing this from hot water containing 
hydrochloric acid it is obtained in beautiful ruby-red crys- 
tals of the composition CooNioHgQClg. The relation of this- 
compound, which is termed piu-pureocobaltic chloride, tc 
cobaltous and cobaltic chlorides may be expressed as- 
follows : — 

CoClo CoCU 

II ' I 

C 0 CI 3 ■ C 0 CI 3 

Cobaltous Cobaltic cbloiide. 

cliloriilc. 


Co 


XII, Cl 


[NH:C1(NI1,)1 
. NH.,Cl 

rurpurcocbbaltlc cbloiUc. 


Co 


Nickel and copper appear to form similar conipouucls,. 
but they are mostly very soluble and far less coni2de.x, these: 
elements having little or no tendency to function as hexads.. 


Titanium — Zieconium— -Tin. 


Niime. 

1 Symbol. 

At wt. 

Sp.gr. 

At. voL 

Titanium 

1 T 

48 



Zirconium 

1 Zr 

90 

4-i 

2T9 

Tin 

1 . Sn 

117-8 

7-3 

16-1 


Titanium and zirconium are closely related to silicoa 
and, therefore, .to carbon, and occuiiy an iuterniediafe' 
position between these elements and the true metals. 
Titanium and tin, however, are more nearly related tharr 
either titanium and zirconium or tin and zirconium,— 
zirconium more closely resembling silicon, especially in tlio 
properties of its oxide. 

'Titanium and zirconium apparently resemble silicon, 
closely in their physical ^^roperties, and exist botli in the- 
amorphous and cry'stalline state. In the amorfihons state 
they burn with great brilliancy when heated to redness in 
oxygen,^ and they take lire when heated to redness in 
chlorine ; titanium also unites directly with nitrogen at 
high ternperature.s, and it is stated forms the three nitrides- 
TigNo, TigN.!, TiNo. Titanium is said to be soluble iii 
warm hydrochloric acid, but zirconium is only slowly 
attacked by ordinary acids, although it readily dissolve- 
even in cold hydrofluoric acid. Crystalline zirconium is 
very hard, and resembles antiniouy in colour, lustre, and 
brittleness ; it is less fusible than silicon. 

Tin is a soft, very malleable, white metal, with a bnge 
of j'ellow, and is a tolerably good conductor of electricit): 
titauium and zirconium being non-conductors of electricity. 
It fuses at about 230 ° 0 . It scarcely tarni.shcs at ordmaii 
temperatures, but at a red heat it rapidly oxidizes, an 
readily decomposes water. It is only slowly dissolved hy 
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warm hydrocliloric acid, which converts it into stannous 
chloride, Sii^Clj, but is rapidly acted on by moderately 
concentrated nitric acid ; chlorine acts readily on the melted 
metal, converting it into stannic chloride, SnCV. Two 
chlorides of titanium are known, TuClg and TiGl.j, but 
only one chloride of zirconium, ZrCij. Titanium and tin 
tetrachlorides are colourless lir|uids, which boil respectively 
at 135° and 115“ C. ; their lower chlorides are solids, and 
are powerful reducing agents. Zirconium chloride is a 
white, crystalline solid ; its vapour density corresponds with 
the formula ZrCl.^ Wheir titanium and tin tetrachlorides 
are iniKed with a small’ quantity of water, much heat is 
developed, and they dissolve, probably forming chlorhydrins; 
but a large quantity of water causes their conversion into 
the corresponding hydi’oxidcs, which separate as white 
gelatinous precipitates. Zirconium chloride is dissolved 
even by a largo quantity of water, but the hydroxide 
Zr(0£I), separates as a gelatinous, bulky, white precipitate 
on the addition of alkalies. 

Titanium, zirconium, and tin tetrafluorido unite with 
metallic iluorides, forming crystalline salts which correspond 
in composition to the silcolluorides or iluosilicates (p. 
522), with which they are isomorphous; thus : — 

KoTiF« 

Potabslum 
HuotUunatc. 

Titanic o.xide, TiO.„ has a reddish-brown colour ; stannic 
oxide, SuO.j, is white or yellowish-white, but assumes a 
transient darlc yellow or brown colour when heated; 
zirconic oxide, ZrO.j, is white. They may be obtained in 
crystals which are isomorphous. Zirconic oxide is infusible, 
and titanic o.xido melts only at the heat of the o.xyhydrogen 
blowpipe ; stannic oxide is somewhat more fusible, although 
very didieult to fuse. Titanic o.xide is reduced by charcoal 
at a white heat, and stannic oxide at a full red heat; 
zirconic oxide, however, appears entirely to resist reduc- 
tion; by ignition with charcoal in an atmosphere of 
chlorine they are converted into tho corresponding chlorides. 
After ignition they are in-soluble in acids, c.xccpt con- 
centrated sulphuric acid ; they are dissolved on fusion with 
alkalies. By dissolving the oxides or tho corresponding 
hydroxides in acids, salts such as stannic sulphate, Sn{SO,,)j, 
arc produced ; the titanium and tin salts are so unstable, 
however, that their solutions are decomposed by boiling ; 
tho zirconium salts are somewhat _ more stable. Stannic 
hydroxide readily dissolves in alkaline solutions, but titanic 
and zirconic hydroxides are insoluble. Tho salts which 
are formed from the hydroxides or oxides by the action 
of alkalies are mostly analogous to tho silicates of tho 


K,SiF« 

Potassium 

ilunsilicatu. 


KoZrF,, 

I’OtUSalmil 

liuo/irconute. 


lv.SnFr.. 

Puta.ss(uiii 

iluoMamuvtc. 


form JIASiO. ; thus 


NuoSiOs Na.TiO., . 

SoUluni silicate. Soilluui tltiin.atc, SiHliiini zlrcoimto. 

When tin is heated with concentrated nitric acid it is 
converted into white, insoluble, inotastannic acid ; the 
air-dry substance has the composition SiijOjo, lOHaOj hut 
ou cit 100° 0. it is converted into the coinpound 

H.„Snr, 0 | 5 ; metastannic acid has feeble acid properties, 
and fiirnishcs salts which all correspond in composition to 
potassium motastaiinate, K 2 H,)S 50 ij,. On boiling a solution 
of titanic hydroxide in hydrochloric acid an apparently 
similar compound is precipitated. _ . , , ■ i 

Stannous hydroxide, Sn„(OH),(, like stannic hydroxide, 
exhibits both basic and acid properties, dissolving m acids 
and also in alkalies ; it gradually absorbs _ oxygen on 
exposure to tho air. When a solution of titanic hydroxide 
in hydrochloric acid is digested with metallic coper, it 
becomes violet-blue, and on the addition of an alkali a dark 
brown precipitate separates, which probably is the hydroxide 
coiVesponding to tho chloride TigOlfl. Tin is the only 


Ka.,ZrOg 


, Na^SnOj. 

Sodium 3tannttte. 
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may ho precipitated as. 


element of this group which 
sulphide by hydrogen sulphide. 

Vanadiuji — Arsexic — Niobium — Antimony — 
Tantalum — Bissiutii. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

At. wt. 

Sp. gr. 

At. Yol. 

Vanadium 

V 

51 ’2 

6-5 

9-3 

Arsenic 

; As 

7 - 1-0 

5-7 

13-9 

. Niobium 

1 Nb 

94 

(?)6-3 

14-9 

Antimony 

Tantalum 

Sb 

122 

0-7 ’ 

18-1 

Ta 

182 

(?) 10-8 

10-8 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207-5 

9-8 ! 

21-1 


These elements belong to the same group as nitrogen 
and phosphorus, but the relation between them is in a 
marked degree periodic, the resemblance being greatest in 
many respects between arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, 
and between vanadium, niobium, and tantalum. Vanadium 
is the only member of the group, excepting niobium and, 
perhaps, tantalum, which furnishes coloured compounds, and 
in this respect resembles titanium and ebromium, to both 
of which it is about equally related. Eelationship may 
also he traced between arsenic and selenium ; hetween 
niobium and zirconium, and niobium and molybdenum ; 
between antimony and tin, and antimony and tellurium ; 
and between tantalum and tungsten. 

Tlio following chlorides and oxides of the elements of 
this group are known : — 

Chlorides. 


VP'b 

(?) NCly 
PCI., 
vpj, 

(?) vp% 

PCI5 


AsCl, 


... 

... 

SbC I3 


NbCls 

SbCl, 

TaCl, 

RI2CI4 

BiCl, 


... 


NO 

Oxides. 

N, 0 , 

N,p, 


vlb., 

P Pa 
v,p, 

vp, 



(Asp,). 




? (Sbp,), 

T’a.,Oj 



Bip, 



PaO 

V-Ps 

A-SnO 

Sb „05 

Tap- 


Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth are readily reduced froin 
their oxides, but the oxides of vanadium, niobium, and 
tantalum are not reduced to tho metallic state by ignition 
with charcoal ; vanadium may be obtained by the reduc- 
tion of its dichloride in hydrogen at a bnght-red heat. 
Arsenic has a brilliant, dark steel-grey lustre antimony 
has a bluish- white, and bismuth a reddish-wlutc colour , 
they are liard, and extremely brittle, and bad conductor 
of electricity. Arsenic begins to volatilize at 180 L. 
without fusing; antimony fuses at about 450 ami 
bismuth at about 2G5“ G. They are but little altered on 
exposure to the air at ordinary temperatures, but readily 
oxidize when heated. They are readily acted upon by 
moderately concentrated nitric acid, but arc only very 
slowly dissolved by boiling hydrochloric acid. 

Vanadium has been obtained as a whitish-grey powder 
which under the microscope appears as a brilliant, crystal- 
line, metallic mass possessing a silver-white lustie. It does 
not oxidize at ordinary teniperatures, but when headed m 
air it rapidly absorbs oxygon, and is finally 
the pontoxide. It is not attacked by boding 
acid but nitric acid of all strengths readily dissolves it. it 
is converted into a mononitride when heated in nitropn gas. 

Niobium and tantalum have been obtained only m an 
impure stale .as black powders. Like vanadium, thesfv 
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■elements have a great tendency to unite with nitrogen. 
Vanadium dicliloride crystallizes in apple-green coloured 
plates, and vanadium trichloride forms peach-blossom 
-coloured tables ; vanadium tetrachloride is a reddish-brown 
liquid, which boils at 1 54 ° 0 . An oxychloride of vanadium, 
VOCI3, corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride, POClj, 
is also known 3 it is a yellow liquid, which boils at 126 ° 
C, The vapour density of the tetrachloride, according to 
Roscoe, corresponds with the formula VCI4, but as it is 
resolved into the trichloride and free chlorine on boiling, 
■and even undergoes the same decomposition at ordinary 
temperatures, it may be doubted whether the density 
■observed was really that of the tetrachloride, and not that 
of a mixture of a lower chloride an c chlorine, especially as 
from the analogy which vanadium presents to chromium the 
formula V2CI8 appears to be more probable than the 
simpler formula. 

The vanadium chlorides are dissolved and decomposed by 
water, the tetrachloride forming a blue, the trichloride a 
green, the dichloride a lavender-coloured, and the oxychloride 
a yellow liquid ; the solution of the dichloride is a most 
powerful reducing agent, and the solutions of the tri- and 
tetra-chloride also exhibit reducing properties, owing to 
the tendency of the dissolved compounds to combine with 
■oxgyen to form vanadic acid. 

Vanadium pentoxide or vanadic anhydride, VjO-, 
■corresponds in composition and properties to phosijhoric 
anhydride ; it has a brownish-red colour, and fuses at 
■a. red heat ; it dissolves sparingly in water, forming a 
yellow, strongly acid solution of vanadic acid. By the 
combination of vanadic anhydride with basic oxides in 
various proportions salts corresponding to the three series 
■of phosphates, as well as salts of a more complex character, 
•are obtained ; thus ; — 

Sodium metapliospliate, IfaPOj Sodium metavanadate, NaVO, 

„ orthophosphate, b’'a3P04 „ orthovauadate, XajVO^ 

„ pyrophosphate, lTa4Pj07 ,, pyrovanadate, Na^V^O;. 

Isomorphism has been observed between several corre- 
sponding phosphates and vanadates. The tetroxide and 
trioxide of vanadium also possess feeble acid properties and 
unite with basic oxides. The vanadium oxides dissolve 
in acids, mostly forming salts such as the sulphate 
V202(S04)2, in v/hich the hydrogen of the acid is displaced 
by the radicle VO 3 the formation of salts of this kind is 
characteristic of all the metalloids included in this group, 
and apparently of the metalloids generally. A solution of 
vanadium pentoxide in sulphuric acid, which is red, becomes 
blue on treatment with sulphurous acid or hydrogen 
sulphide, the salt of the pentoxide being reduced to a salt 
of the tetroxide 3 by the aid of magnesium the reduction 
may be carried a stage further’, and a salt of the trioxide is 
formed, the solution becoming green ; and if zinc, cadmium, 
or sodium amalgam is employed, the solution finally 
becomes lavender-coloured, and contains a' salt of the 
dioxide. 

Arsenic trichloride, AsClg, the only known chloride of 
arsenic, is a heavy, colourless, oily liquid, which boils at 
132 ° C. 3 it is dissolved by water, probably as a chlorhydrin, 
as its solution in the smallest possible quantity of water 
deposits after some days crj’stals of -the composition 
As01(0H)2. 

Antimony trichloride is a crystalline compound which 
boils at 223 ° C.3 its vapour density corresponds with the 
formula SbClj. Antimony pentachloride, SbClj, is a 
heavy, yellowish liquid, which cannot be distilled without 
decomposition. These chlorides are dissolved by hydro- 
chloric acid or a small quantity of water, but a large 
quantity of water converts the trichloride into an insoluble 
uxychloride, SbOCl, and the pentachloride into a compound 
which correspond-s in composition to pyrophosphoric acid, 


viz., H4Sb207 , No oxychloride of arsenic or antimonv 
corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride is known but - 
crystalline antimony sulphochloride, SbSCU , exists.’ 

Bismuth trichloride is a very fusible, volatile, delinue- 
scent, colourless compound 3 its vapour density con-e-sponds 
with the formula BiClg 3 water converts it into an insoluble 
oxychloride, BiOCl; when heated in hydrogen it furnishes 
an unstable dichloride, BigCl^ . 

Niobium pentachloride, NbCl-, is a yellow, easily fusible 
crystalline substance, which boils at 240 ° C. 3 niobium 
oxychloride, NbOCl^, is a white, infusible, but volatile 
crystalline compound. The formulae of these bodies have 
been established by the determination of their vapour den- 
sities 3 both are decomposed by water. The sohitiou of 
niobium chloride in hydrochloric acid becomes blue when a 
plate of zinc is immersed in it. Tantalum pentachloride is 
a yellow, fusible, crystalline substance, which boils at about 
242 ° C. 3 its vapour density corresponds with the formula 
TaClj 3 it is decomposed by water. 

Both oxides of arsenic are white 3 the trioxide sublimes 
at about 200 ° C. without fusing 3 the pentoxide, when 
suddenly heated to redness, fuses and is decomposed into 
the trioxide and oxygen. The vapour density of the tri- 
oxide corresponds with the formula As^Of^. Arsenic 
trioxide is sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in 
hot water, and freely in hot hydrochloric acid 3 the aque- 
ous solution reddens litmus. The pentoxide is delique- 
scent and easily soluble in svater, forming a solution of 
arsenic acid, H3ASO43 011 evaporating the solution, however, 
even at or^nary temperatures, crystals of an acid corre- 
sponding in composition to pyrophosphoric acid, H^ASjO- , 
are obtained, which is converted into the pento.xide when 
heated at about 260 ® 0 . Arsenic acid furnishes a series of 
salts analogous in composition to and isomorphous with the 
corresponding phosphates. Arsenic trioxide is almost desti- 
tute of basic properties, and the salts formed by its union 
with basic oxides are not very stable, so that it differs 
greatly from the corresponding oxide of phosphorus; 
thermochemical investigation confirms' this conclusion. 
Thus, on inspection of the following table, which shows 
the amounts of heat which are developed on adding .so- 
dium hydroxide solution to solutions of the acids of phos- 
phoi’us and arsenic, it will be evident that, whereas the 
behaviour of arsenic acid is similar to that of phosphoric 
acid, the behaviour of a solution of arsenic trioxide is 
altogether different from that of ' a solution of phosphorus 
trioxide (phosphorous acid), the molecule of arsenic trioxide 
regarded as AsoO,, like boron oxide, evidently existing in 
solution as a dibasic acid; it is not known whether 
the molecular composition of jihosphorus trio-xide is 
correctly represented by the formula P2O3, and whether 
therefore the difference between the pihosphorns and 
arsenic compounds is to be referred to the existence of a 
difference similar to that exhibited by the formulae P0O3 and 

AsA- 



It w'ill be evident also on comparing the following table 
that on p. 518 that much less heat is developed m 
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tlio formation of the ar.senic compounds than in the forma- 
tion of the corre.spon(ling phosjihorus compounds : — 


Reiictlou. 

UnlU of licat 
developed. 

“ — - ■' 1 

liemurUs. 

O 3 

, Os 

As, 0,, Ifj 

Asj , Oj , A(j 

Al ., , O 3 , Aq 

A.s‘, 0^ , II 3 , Aq 

AsJ),,0.j 

A.S 3 O 3 , aiLri 

As.Oj , Aq7 

A.s.,0:, , Aq 

AbOjiij, Aq 

15-1,080 

210.380 
215,030 

225.380 
1-17,030 
215,230 

0-1,800 
78,350 
• 0,800 
0,000 
-7,550 
- -100 


Formation of the solid 
compounds. 

Formation of tlic com- 
pounds in aqueous solu- 
tion. 

O.xidatioii of the trioxide 
wlieu dry, and in solution, 

Dio.solution of tlic trioxide 
■ mid pentoxido and of 
arocnio acid in water. 


TJie oxide.s of antimony are white or yellowish ; the 
trio.xide is fu.siblo and volatile, and is partly converted 
into the tetroxide when heated in air • the tetroxide is 
infusible, and unalterable by heat ; the peutoxide is con- 
verted into the tetroxide at a red heat. The vapour density 
of the trioxide has not been determined, but as it may be 
obtained in crystals isomorphous rvith those of arsenic 
trioxide its formula b probably Sb^O^, The oxide.s of 
autimony all e.xhibit feeble acid propertie.s, dbsolving in 
alkalies, but the salts mostly havo little stability; the 
most stable salts apparently are those which correspond to 
the potassium salt of the formula K.ySbjOij, The oxides 
of antimony are soluble in hydrochloric and couceiitrated 
sulphuric acids ; the trioxide may thus bo converted into 
the sulphate, which is decomposed by water into 

an acid and a basic salt. 

The bismuth oxides are yellow or brown, and ace devoid 
of acid fn-operties, but they dissolve in acid.s ; the pcnto.xide 
i.s decomposed and converted into the totro.xido when heated 
to about 220’ G., and the latter is reduced to the trioxide 
at a somewhat higher temperature. Bismuth sulphate, 
Bi.,(SO.i)a, like antimony sulphate, is decomposed by water 
into an acid and a basic salt. 

On boiling a solution of acid potassium tartrate, 
I£IC0,Il,O|.,, with autimony trioxide the so-called tartar 
emetic (SbO)KO,jIIp,j, is formed, the oxygenated radicle 
SbO displacing aii atom of hydrogen in the potassium 
tartrate ; corresponding arsenic and bLsmuth compounds 
are foisued in a .similar mamier. 

Niobium and tantalum pento.xides are white and infusible; 
they do not volatilize ; after ignition they are insoluble in 
all acids, but dissolve on fusion with alkalies. They 
exhibit marked acid propertie.s, combining v/ith baaic 
t;xide:s in varions proportions. The hydrated oxides 
obtained on decompo.sing tlio chlorides by rvater are acid 
to litmus, and arc soluble in hydrochloric and hydrolluoric 
acids. The lluoridcs of niobium and tantalum, and 
niobium oxylluoride, readily form double salts with other 
fluorides, which in many cases are isomorphous with certain 
titanium, zirconium, tin, and tungsten compounds which 
do nut exactly correspond to them in composition, but in 
which apparently fluorine and oxygen displace one another 
isomorphously ; tiius, the followiug pairs of compounds 
are isomorphous ; — 


K,N1>1'V HK^SuF, (NH,),NbOF, 

IWl'aFj HK,NbOFr (mQ,WO,F^ 


(miXZrVr 

(m,),NbOF, 


Arsenic and antimony, like phosphorus and nitrogen, 
form gaseous trihydrides, A.sHy and Sbll^, and aisenic is 
said to furjiish also a solid dihydride, As^.ilj, Arsine and 
Htibine, AslI-j aud SbIT,,, arc formed whenever hydrogen 
is evolved in presence of an arsenic or autimony compound ; 
tliey are extremely unstable compounds, especially the 
latter, and are entirely devoid of basic properties. The 


corresponding compounds of arsenic and autimony with, 
positive hydrocarbon radicles, however, like the analogous 
nitrogen aud phosphorus compounds, are far more stable 
and combine readily with other elements. Thu.s, triethyl- 
ammc,_N(Cij_Hii);„ and triethylphosphine, V(C.JI^),j, com- 
bine with acids, forming salts corresponding to the ammo- 
nium salts such as the chloride ^ the 

triethylijho.sphonium salts, moreover, are stable in presence- 
of water, which at once decomposes phosphonium iodide. 
Triethylstibiuc, Sb(OijH^),„ decomposes hydrochloric acid 
with evolution of hydrogen, forming ,Sb(G„U,,)..Cl2 ; 
trimcthylarsine, however, does not react with aciiis' but 
with chlorine fonns the compound As(OIl3)3Gl2, the existence 
of which furnishes a proof that arsenic may function as a 
pentad element. The phosphorus, antimony, and arsenic 
compounds absorb oxygen with great avidity, fonning 
powerfully basic oxides such as F0(0„Iij;),, . They also 
furnish hydroxides such a.s ^(aglfs^j.dlJ, 

&e. (p. 575), which exhibit the closest resemblance to the- 
a!kalie.s; Tiiomsen, indeed, ha.s shown that the heat of 
neutralization of the hydroxide N(GIL)4.0n is equal to- 
that of the alkalies. The existence of'these hydroxides, 
and their behaviour, afford the strongest reason for 
believing that a solution of ammonia at least partially 
consists of ammonium hydroxide, NII^.OII (p. .510), 


MoLyiii)j:xu,M — T ungsten — Uranium. 


Kauie, 

.SyiiiboL 

At wt 

Sp. ST. 

At, vol. 

Molybdenum 

Tuii".steu 

Mo 

05’8 

8-0 

IM 

W 

181 

18-2 

10-1 

Uraaium 

U 

(?) 180 

18-1 

9-8 


Molybdenum and tungsten are closely related to- 
cliromium. They may be obtained by reducing theii 
oxides at a high temperature in a stream of liydrogen. 
Molybdenum, after fusion, is white, and has a silvery 
lustre ; the powder obtained by reducing tungsten trioxide 
has a grey colour, and strong lustre. Both are difficult of 
fusion, and insoluble in most acids except nitric acid ; 
when heated in air or oxygon they are finally converted 
into the trioxidcs M0O3 aud WO3. They form the follow- 
ing chlorides and o.xidcs ; — • 


Mo,.Cl, Mo„Cl, MoCl, JI 0 CI 5 
WXI, WCl, AVClj 


WC1„ 


ilOjOj JIo „04 ... MeOj 

Jlolybdenum pentachloride is the highest chloride 
obtained by lieating molybdenum in chlorine gas ; it is a 
black, crystalline substance, which forms a coIourle.ss 
solution 'when dLj.sol'/ed in a considerable quantity of 
water ; when heated in air it is converted into a colourless 
o.xychloride, }IoO.,Cl., ; according to Debray, its vapour 
density corresponds with the formula MoClj. Tlie 
reiiiaiiiiiig chlorides are not distinctly crystalline; the 
tetrachloride is brown, the trichloride red, and the dichluride 
yellow; the molecular formula of these chlorides are 
undetermined. In an atmosphere of carbon dioxide the 
dichloride bears a bright red heat witliout molting or 
volatilizing, the trichloride is resolved into di- and tetra- 
chloride, and the latter when again heated, .splits up 
into pentachloride which sublimes, and trichloride which 
remains ; the di- and tri-chlorides are insoluble, but the 
tetrachloride is readily soluble in water. 

Tun"8ten is converted iiy chlorine at a moderate heat 
into a he.xachloride, WCJ„ which forms bjack-violet 
crystals ; it mclt.s at 275“ 0., and bods at 341 G. ; from 
the determination of its vapour density it appears that it 
HtiderKoes decoinpo.sition when heated. When pure it is 
insoluble in water below GO’ C., but if the slightest trace- 
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of oxychloride bo present it is decomposed by water even 
in the cold. Tungsten pentachloride crystallizes in black, 
highly deliquescent needles ; it melts at 248 ° C., and 
boils at 376 ° C., and its vapour density at 350 ° 0 . corre- 
sponds with the forniula WCl^. It has already been 
pointed out that the existence of pentachlorides of tungsten 
and molybdenum, and of a vanadium tetrachloride, is 
apparently anomalous ; at present, these chlorides, chlorine 
dioxide, ClOg, nitrogen monoxide and dioxide, and, 
perhaps, uranium pentachloride are the only instances 
known to us in which apparently an odd number of 
affinities are disengaged (see p. 473 ). 

Tungsten tetrachloride is a crystalline, greyish-brown 
substance ; when strongly heated it decomposes into the 
volatile pentachloride and the non-volatile dichloride, 
which is a loose grey powder, destitute of crystalline struc- 
ture. Tungsten also forms two oxychlorides, WOCl^ and 
WO2CI2 ; the former is obtained in beautiful ruby-red, and 
the latter in yellow crystals. The formula of the monoxy- 
chloride, WOCI4, has been established by determining its 
vapour density. 

Molybdenum trioxide has marked acid properties, but 
the remaining oxides are feebly basic j both oxides of 
tungsten exhibit acid functions. Solutions of moljffidous 
salts corresponding to the oxide irOo03 are almost black, 
and solutions of molybdic salts corresponding to the oxide 
M00O4 are reddish-yellow ; the molybdates are mostly 
white. Molybdenum trioxide, iMoOg, melts at a, red heat 
to a dark yellow liquid, which on cooling forms a straw- 
yellow mass, breaking up into crystalline scales ; it is 
scarcely soluble in water, but dissolves in hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids. Like silica and other feebly 
acid oxides it combines with basic oxides in a large number 
of different proportions, forming molybdates. Tungsten 
trioxide, WO3, is a canary-yellow substance, insoluble in 
water and in most acids ; it melts at a high temperature, 
and, like molybdenum trioxide, may be volatilized by 
heat ; it dissolves in alkaline solutions, forming tungstates, 
of which a great variety may be obtained by the union of 
tungsten trioxide with basic oxides in various proportions. 
The tungstates are mostly colourless. When a hot solution 
of an alkaline tungstate is mixed with an acid a yellow 
precipitate of tungstic acid, HjWO.j, is obtained, which is 
insoluble in water, and forms insoluble salts with all 
metals, except the alkali metals; but by decomposing 
tungstates by the stronger acids at ordinary temperatures 
a soluble variety of the acid, called metatungstic acid, is 
produced, which forms soluble salts with nearly all metals. 

Uranium . — The atomic weight of uranium has not yet 
been ascertained, and its position among the elements is 
therefore uncertain, especially as it does not exhibit marked 
analogy to any other element. The genei-ally received 
atomic weight is 120 , but Mendeljeff has proposed to 
double this ; L. Meyer, however, considers tliat from the 
high specific gravity of the metal it is more probable that 
its atomic weight is 180 , and that it occupies a position in 
the series near to tungsten. A redetermination of the 
equivalent of this element and an investigation- of its 
compounds are much required. 

Uranium is like iron in colour ; it tarnishes when 
exposed to the air, and in the pulverulent state takes fire 
at a comparatively low temperature, and burns with great 
brilliancy, forming a green oxide, UgOg ; it is dissolved 
by hydrochloric acid, forming a green solution, which has 
powerful reducing properties. The highest oxide has the 
composition UO3 . Uranium forms a volatile stable 
tetrachloride, UCl^, which crystallizes in dark-green 
octahedra, and an unstable chloride regarded as the 
pentachloride, UClgj both are dissolved and decomposed by 
water. 


[cerium group 

_ When uranium, or either of its oxides, is dissolved in 
nitric acid, a solution of uranic nitrate is fonued from 
which the salt may be crystallized in beautiful yellow 
prisms of the composition (U0,)(U03),, 6H„0 ; on the 
addition of potassium hydroxide to a" solution of uranic 
nitrate a yellow insoluble precipitate of potassium uranata 
of the composition KjUoO^ is produced. An oxychloride" 
UOoCL, corresponding to the nitrate, is obtained on pass- 
ing chlorine over an ignited mixture of charcoal with an 
oxide of uranium. In all these formulae, U = 240 . 


LAx'THAN-uii — C erium — ^D innuuJt — Y ttrium- 
Erbium — ^Thoriuji. 


Same. 

Symbol. 

At. \vt. 

Sp. gr. 

At. voU 

Lanthamini 

La 

139 

6-1 

22-6 

Cevimii 

Ce 

141 

0-7 

21-0 

Didymiuiu 

Di 

147 

6-5 

22-6 

Yttrium 

Y 

(?) 89-5 



Erbium 

Er 

(?) 170 -5 



Thorium 

Th 

(?) 178-5 

7*7 

23-1 


Excepting thorium, these elements are closely related in 
properties ; their compounds are of extremely rare occur- 
rence. Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium are always 
associated together, and on account of their occurrence in 
the mineral cerite are usually termed cerite metals ; they 
appear to occupy a position intermediate between the 
alkaline earth metals and the metals of the aluminium 
group. The atomic weights of yttrium and erbium, the 
so-called gadolinite metals, have not been determined; 
their compounds much resemble those of the cerite metals. 
The atomic weight of thorium is also unknown; from the 
properties of its compounds, however, it is not improbable 
that it is a member of the aluminium group. 

Lanthanum, cerium, and didymium have been obtained by 
the electrolysis of their chlorides. Cerium is an extremely 
ductile metal, resembling iron in colour and lustre ; it melts 
more readily than silver, but much less readily than anti- 
mony. It retains its lustre for a considerable period in dry- 
air, but takes fire much more readily thair magnesium, and 
burns with great briUiaucy. It slowly decomposes cold 
water, and rapidly dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 

Lanthanum and didymium closely resemble cerium in 
their general chemical behaviour. Lanthanum is a slightly 
harder, less ductile metal than cerium, and appears to melt 
nearly at the same temperature. It readily’^ oxidizes super- 
ficially even in dry air, although it takes fire at a much 
higher temperature than cerium. Didymium more closely 
resembles lanthanum than cerium, but has a distinct 
yellowish colour. 

Only one oxide of lanthanum is known, namely, LaoO, ; 
it is white, and unalterable by heat, and combines directly 
with water, foi-ming the hydroxide L32(OH)(., which is a 
soft, white powder resembling calcium hydroxide. The 
lanthanum salts of colourless acids are all colourless. 

Cerium forms the two oxides CegOg and Ce^O^. Cerous 
oxide, CenOg, has a(l) greyish-blue colour, and on exposure 
to the air is converted into yellow ceric oxide, 06204. 
Cerous hydroxide, Ce2(OH)g, precipitated from the solution 
of a cerous salt by an alkali, is vvhite ; on exposure to the 
air it is converted into a mixture of cerous carbonate and 
ceric hych'oxide ; the latter is also obtained on passing 
chlorine into water in which cerous hydroxide is suspended. 
Ceric hydroxide dissolves in hy'drochloric acid with 
evolution of chlorine, forming a solution of cerous chloride, 
Ce.gClg, but it forms w'ith suliffiuric acid a brown-red 
solution of ceric sulphate, v/hich is a powerful oxidizing 
agent. Cerous salts in solution are colourless, but a few 
possess a pale rose colour in the solid state. 
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CHEMISTRY 


T'.to osidfcs of didj'mium corresponding to tbe two oxides 
of cerium are known. The lower oxide, Di.Oj, is white, 
and in contact with water is slowly converted into the 
hydroxide, Di.^fPH),, ; didymium hydroxide resembles 
aluminium hydroxide in appearance, but has a pale rose 
colour, and the salts formed by dissolving ft in acids Lave 
either a pure ro.se or violet colour. By gently heating the 
■oxide DhO, in air it is converted into the higher oxide 
DhO^, which has a dark brown colour ; it dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid rath evolution of chlorine, and in oxy- 
acids with evolution of oxj'gen, forming the same .salts as 
are xnoduced on dissolving the lower oxide. 

yttrium and erbium each form only one oxide, and like 
lanthanum, cerium, and didjTnium only one corresponding 
chloride. Yttrium oxide, T/J., is white, and erbium 
oxide, Er^.Og, has a i>ala rose colour j the former is readily 
soluble in acids, even after ignition, but the latterdissolv^ 
with great difficulty. The ''yttrium salts are colourless; 
bat the .salts of erbium have a beautiful rose colour, and 
their solutions give an ab.sor£kion spectrum, w-hich is not 
the case -.dth yttrium salts. Y*'hc-n erbium oxide i= strongly 
heated it glows with an intense green light, which in the 
sXiectroseope exhibits a continuous spectrum intersected by 
a number of bright bands correspjoiiding in po.sition to the 
dark bands in the ab.soqjtion spectrum of .solutions of 
erbium salts. Didymium oxide behaves similarly, and 
solutions of didymium .salts give au absoqjtion .spectrum 
by -which they are readily distiagulshed from erbiu.m salts. 

chlorides, nitrates, and sulphate:j of the cerite and 
gadolinite metals are readily soluble in water, but their 
rarbouates are insoluble ; the solutions of their salts all 
pos3e.s3 a s-.veet astringent taste. ITie most conclusive 
ev'idencs that lanthanum, cerium, didymium, and yttrium 
are closely allied to the allmline earth metals is afforded 
by thermochemical investigation, the amounts of heat 
developed on neutralising their hydroxides being for 
hydrochloric acid, according to Thomsen’s experiments, 
inferior only to that developed on neatralizing the hydr- 
oxides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals, as shown by 
the following examides : — 
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iletallic thorium has been obtained as a dark-grey 
pov.'dsr of the specific gra-rity 7*65 to 7-70, easily .soluble 
in nitric acid, but difficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Its oxide, ThjOj (if Th=17S'5}, is whire, and after igni- 
tion is insoluble in all acids except concentrated sulphuric 
acid; it appears to be destitute of acid propertie.s as it does 
not expel carbon dioxide w-hen fused svith alkaline car- 
l.-onatcs. Thorium hydroxide b precipitated from solutions 
of thorium salts by alkalies as a gclatino-os rnas.s, s.oluble in 
mo.st acids, but insoluble in alkalies. Thorium chloride, 
is a white crystalline .substance, which dis.solves in 
-.rater with rise of temperature. Thorium sulphate, 
Th,{SO.),j, is cn'staliine, and, like the sulphates of the 
cerite and gadolinite metab, is more soluble in c.old than in 
hot water. 


I’s.niomc Ii£L.eTion's of viix 

/riic-_ foregoing de:-cript:ou of the elemeute and of some 
01 their more important compounds wiU la .sufficient to 
■rm>r.- that -.ThUe each clement maniic=t:i certain characU-rs 
which distinguish it from ail oihcr.s, many of the c-bments 
are more or JcrX clo.-iely related in iJiOycrtic^, as ind-.td v.c 
have already freeiueutly had ccca-xon to point out. 

Elements which exhibit .-.imilar prop-jrtie.-^ often differ in 
atomic weight to the same or nearly the same extent ; for 
example, the difference between the atomic wei'shu of 
potasrium and rubidium is about iG, and of rubidium and 
emsium 47-5, since K = 3D, Iih = 8o-i', and C.s= 132-7 
A-stbess three elements are closely related in juontrtie., 
rubidium differing frmn potassium to about tlm- same e;cter,i 
that cifciutu differs from rubidium, v.e are led to .-uqject a 
connection between the atomic weic'ht of au elcu.eut and 
its properties, especially ^ with veiy few cxccjrtiou:, the 
elements all posses.s different atomic weights. hlany 
imstances of relation hetweea atomic v-eiaht and propertie.i, 
-similar in character to that which obtains in the ca.-.e of 
potassium, rubidium, and ctesium, have been comnanited 
on from time to time by variou.-. cheHii.-.ts, but the connec- 
tion between the atomic weighU of the elemenU generally 
and their properties was not recognized until ifendeijeu in 
lb CO pointed out that the latter are periodic functio.nj of 
the former. In other words, if the elements are grouj.ed 


ill the order of their atomic weights, it will be foiTnd that 
nearly the same propertie.s recur perirffiically throughout 
the entire series. Hence the whole of the elements may le 
arranged in a number of groups, each group comslffing of 
inember.s oi the same natural family following each other 
in the .same order. The elemente are arranged in this 
manner in the following table, although, in order to retain 
elements which are undoubtedly membens of the same 
natural family in the .same vertical series, a few departure-s 
from the order of atomic weights are neceszary, but 
probably they are neces.-at 7 merely because the atomic 
weights are incorreetly determined; thu-s, tellurium Is 
placed before iodine, and osnnuin, iridium, and platinum 
before gold. 1/ the po.sition as-signed to uranium be 
correct, the number at present accepted as its atomic 
weight is much too low. 
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The po.sition of hydrogen at the head of a .series of 
metals is in accordance with Graham’.s conclusion that this 
element possesses the characters of a metal, a conclusio.n 
which many chemists are inclined to accept on account of 
the striking analogies to the metals which it exhibits in its 
relation to the halogens, oxygen, lic. As the properties oi 
alloys are -usually similar to thozs of their coi.stitueuc 
raetals, whereas the compounds of metaL with non-metailic 
elements are in most cases widely different from those of 
the elements which enter into their compo-'-ition, the met 
that Troost and Hautefeaiile's .sodium and potascium 
hydrides(?5odiam-hydrogen and potas^ium.hydrogen alloys) 
(m .!i24)retain the metallic character of sodium and potassium 
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affords evidence confirmatory of tlie assumption tliat hy- 
drogen has metallic properties. 

We leave it to the reader to trace out the alteration in 
properties which accompanies alteration in atomic weight; 
but we may point out as an instance that the power to 
combine with other elements is subject to periodic varia- 
tion; thus, the composition of the highest chlorides and 
oxides of the elements in the first and second horizontal 
series in the above table is as follows : — 

Chloi'icles. 


Lit’l 

GCl. 

BCIt 

CCl, 

(?) NCI3 

OCl. 


X-aCl ■ 

ilg0l„ 


SiCb 

O.i'ides. 

PCI3 

SCl^ 

Cl, 

Li.O 

GO 

B,03 

CO. 

N.Os 

O3 


Kl.O. 

-AlgO 

ALOa- 

SiO". 

PeOa 

SO3 

ciA 


The chlorides and oxides of the elements of each of the 
following horizontal series exhibit similar difierences in 
composition. With very few exceptions, only the ele- 
ments which are included in the same vertical series as 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine form compounds 
with, hydrogen, the stability of which diminishes with 
increase of atomic Aveight ; but the composition of these 
hj'drides is subject to periodic variation, as is shown by 
the following list ; — 

CH^ 

SiH, 


EH3 

OH. 

FH 

PH3 

sh; 

CIH 

AsHj 

SeH, 

BrH 

SbHa 

TeH, 

IH 


The periodic character of the relation between the proper- 
ties of the elements and their atomic weights is especially 
erudent in their physical properties, which are more readily 
compared than the so-called chemical properties, as they 
admit of measurement, although, on aecount of our imper- 
fect knowledge, comparison is at present possible only to 
a verj' limited extent. One of the few physical properties 
which has been determined for most of the elements is the 
specific gravity in the solid state ; now, on comparing the 
specific gravities of the various elements we find that they 
do not increase progressively with increase of atomic 
weight, but that they increase and diminish periodically. 
Hence, as Lothar ileyer has shown, on taking the atomic 
A'olumes, or quotients of the atomic weights of the elements 
divided by their specific gravities in the solid state, as 
abscissae, and the atomic weights as ordinates, a curve is 
obtained which exhibits a series of maxima and minima, 
viz., five maxima and five minima in the portion which 
includes barium and the elements of lower atomic weight. 
The most electro-positive elements, lithium, sodium, potas- 
sium, rubidium, and ccesinm form the five maxima ; but 
with increase of atomic weight the height to w'hich the 
curve rises also rapidly increases, namely, in the proportion 

Li:Ha:K:Eb:Cs = 12:24:46:57:79. 

The remaining physical properties of the elements, so far 
as they are known to us, appear to be subject to similar 
periodic variation, but for a full discussion of the connec- 
tion between the atomic weights of the elements and then- 
properties the reader is referred to L. ifeyer’s work, Die 
moderiieii Tluorieii cler Chtmie (Breslau). 

The establishment of the periodic law may truly be said 
to mark an era in chemical science, and we maj- anticipate 
that its application and extension rvill be fraught with the 
Tjaost important consequences. It reminds us how im- 
portant above all thiugs is the correct determination of 
the fundamental constants of our science — the atomic 
weights of the elements, about which in many cases great 
uncertainty prevails ; it is much to be desired that this 
ma)’’ not long remain the case. It also affords the strongest 
encouragement to the chemist . to persevere in the search 
for new elements. (h. e. a.) 


ORGA^HC CHEillSTRl’. 

As has been already explained (p. 520) it was at one 
time thought that certain chemical compounds were uro- 
ducible only through the agency of living thin^, and the 
name “organic chemistry" was in consequence conferred 
upon this branch of the science. The progress of discoverr- 
has, however, served to break down the barrier that was 
sujiposed to exist between those aud purely inoiganic com- 
pounds, since it has been found possible to build up artifi- 
cially a very large number of compounds formerly regarded 
as essentially organic. Xor must it be forgotten thaf manv 
living thiugs elaborate compounds which can in no sense 
be regarded as organic — such as the silica of grasses the 
carbonate of calcium secreted by molluscs, Ac., and the tri- 
calcie phosphate forming the bones of the higher m-iirnnk 

.tUthough the number of elements entering into the 
composition of organic compounds is comparatively small 
yet these compounds far exceed inorganic bodies both in 
number and complexity of composition. It is indeed the 
vast and ever-increasing numbers of the organic compounds 
that render it necessary to form. a separate branch of the 
science for their studv’, and not any real chemical diflerence 
'between the matter forming these aud mineral compounds. 

Dejiniiion and Character of Organic Comjxiumh . — 
Carbon is an invariable constituent of organic bodies, so 
that this branch of the science is sometimes defined as 
“ the chemistry of the carbon compounds.” The best 
chemical definition of organic compounds, however, is that 
proposed by Frankland, viz., “compounds the molecules 
of which consist of one or more atoms of carbon direcilg 
combined either with carbon, nitrogen, or hydrogen.” 

After carbon, the elements of most frequent occurrence- 
in organic compounds are hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Sulphur, phosphorus, the halogens, silicon, boron, aud the- 
metals are of comparatively rare occurrence. The number 
of atoms entering into the composition of organic molecules- 
is often very great — far exceeding the atoms of the most 
complex molecule of a mineral substance. Thus, stearin 
contains 173 atoms, aud albumin no less than 226. 
Chemical bodies that are possessed of great complexity of 
composition are generally distinguished by the facility with 
which they split up under the inlluence of the physical 
forces and chemical reagents ; thus organic compounds are 
as a class chai-acterized by their instability. 


Ultimate Analysis of Organic Compounds. 

Before the formula of an organic compound can be 
determined, it is necessary to ascertain the amoimts of its 
several-constituents — that is to s.ay, to make a quantitative 
analysis of it. The elements carbon and hydrogen being 
of paramount importance are generally first determined. 
The method employed depends upon the fact that all 
organic compounds undergo combustion when heated with 
ea.sily reducible oxidizing substances, their carbon being 
oxidized to carbon dioxide aud theii- hydrogen to water. 
These two products of combustion being collected in suit- 
able apparatus and weighed, tire necessary data for calcu- 
lating the amounts of carbon and hydrogen are obtained.. 
The following is a brief description of the process. 

Determination- of Carhon and Hydrcgen. — A tube of 
Bohemian hard glass of about 10 or 1 4 ' millimetres intemaT. 




Fro. ] . — Combustion Tube. 

o-a. pure cupric oxide; a-b, mixture of subitance and CuO; b-c.rinsingtfmnx 
mixing wire; c-J, pure CuO; d-c, metallic copper; e-/, plug of asbeatoa. 

diameter, after- being, scrupulously cleaned and dried, is 
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drawn off in the blowpipe flame so as to leave a tailed 
extremity of the form shown in figure 1. The open end of 
the tube is then held in the flame of the blowpipe till the 
sharp edge of the glass is rounded off. This tube, known 
as the combustion tube, is from 500 to 800 millimetres in 
length, according as the substance contains little or much 
carbon. 

The substance generally employed to effect the combustion 
of carbon compounds is cupric oxide (CuO), and as this 
oxide is of a somewhat hygroscopic nature, it is necessary 
to dry it thoroughly before use, and then exclude it carefully 
from the air. Should these precautions not be observed, 
the oxide absorbs water from the air, and when heated in 
the combustion tube this water distils over and is weighed 
with that produced by the combustion of the substance. 
It is therefore found convenient in practice to have another 
glass tube sealed at one end and closely corked at the 
other for the reception of the cupric oxide. This tube is 
of sufficient capacity to contain enough cupric oxide to fill 
the combustion tube, and its diameter is such as to allow 
it to be introduced into the open end of the combus- 
tion tube. 

The substance for analysis, after being finely powdered, is 
dried in a water oven at 100° C. till it ceases to lose weight, 
or, if decomposed by heat, in a vacuum over some water- 
absorbing substance, such as strong sulphuric acid or 
calcium chloride. IVheu dry it is transferred to a small 
stoppered bottle or corked tube, sealed at one end, and of 
about 40 or 50 millimetres in length. 

T’he apparatus for absorbing the carbon dioxide is a series 
of light glass bulbs (figs. 2 and 3) containing a solution 
of caustic poiash (KHO) of sp. gr. 1-27, through which 
the gases evolved during the combustion are obliged to 
pass. It is customary to attach to one end of the potash 
bulbs a small glass tube drawn to a poiul at its free end, 
and containing a small piece of solid potash enclosed 
between plugs of cotton wool. This appendage is for the 
purpose of retaining any truce of carbon dio.xido or mois- 
ture carried over from the bulbs by the escaping gases. 


Fia. 2. — I,iobig'.s Potash IjuIIs, Fig. 3. — Geissler’s Potash Bullis. 

The water formed by’ the combustion is collected in a 
tube (fig. 4) filled with fragments of dried calcium chloride 
or pumice stoue wetted with strong sulphuric acid. 

The combustion tube w'hcu charged 
is heated in a furnace tvhich consists 
essentially of a row of gas burners con- 
structed so as to burn a mLxture of coal 
gas and air, and thus obtain a non- 
luiniuous but very hot flame. Two 
forms of furnace are in common use in 
laboratories. In Hofmann's furnace a 
clay cylinder perforated by a large number of veiy fine holes 
is fitted over the end of each gas burner, thus dividing the 
escaping gas into a number of fine streams, and so ensuring 
its perfect combustion. In Giiffiu’s furnace tbe burners are 
constructed on Bunsen's principle, that is, each burner is 
pSfforated by holes at its lower end so that a mixture of 
gas and air escapes from its upper extremity. The com- 
bustion tube is supported on a thin iron trough lined with 
asbestos, the whole being enclosed by unglazed tiles. 


'The cupric oxide intended for use is first heated to red- 
ness in a crucible, and transferred while still hot to its 
tube, ivherein it is allowed to cool. Whan sufficiently cool 
the cork is withdrawn, and enough cupric oxide poured 
into the combustion tube to occupy about ith of its length. 
The tube or bottle containing the dried pulverized sub- 
stance having been weighed, about half a gramme is then 
introduced into the combustion tube, and a small quantity 
of cupric oxide is poured down after it. The bottle being 
again weighed gives the exact weight of the substance 
employed. The substance in the combusfion tube is 
thoroughly mixed with cupric oxide by stirring it about 
with a long wire with corkscrew point. 

ilore cupric oxide is now added till the tube is filled 
nearly to its open end, and a plug of freshly ignited 
asbestos is finally introduced. The tube is then gently 
tapped while in a horizontal position so as to cause a slight 
subsidence of the contents, thus allowing a free passage for 
gas throughout its whole length, 'fhe calcium chloride 
tube is fitted into the open end of the combustion tube by 
means of a tightly fitting cork or caoutchouc stopper, and 
the potash apparatus is attached to the calcium chloride 
tube by means of a short piece of caoutchouc tubing bound 
tightly round with thin copper wire. Both the potash 
bulbs and calcium cbloride tube are carefully weighed 
before being attached. The whole apparatus as arranged 
for the combustion is shown in fig. 5 : — 



The front part of the tube is first heated to redness, and 
the gas burners are then gradually turned on so as to cause 
the slow combustion of tlie substance. "When no more 
bubbles pass into tbe potasb solution the gas burners ate 
turned out, the point of the tail of the combustion tube is 
broken off, and dry air passed through the wffiole system to 
sweep out the last traces of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour lingering in the tube. In cases where great 
accuracy is required it is desirable to sweep out the com- 
bustion tube first with a current of pure oxygen and then 
with air. 'This ensures the complete oxidation of any trace 
of carbon that may have escaped the first combustion. 

'When the operation is completed the potash bulbs and 
calcium chloride tube are allowed to cool down to the 
atmospheric temperature aud then again weighed. The 
increase in weight gives the respective amounts of carbon 
dioxide aud water produced. Since carbon dioxide contains 
in 11 parts by weight 3 of carbon (002= 12 -1-2 X 16 = 44), 
-j-L of the weight of the CO„ obtained is due to carbon. 
Similarly i of the weight of the water found is due to 
hydrogen (HjO = 2x1-1-16 = 18). It is customary to ex- 
press the results in parts per cent. In practice the hydro- 
gen usually comes out a little too high, and the carbon a 

little too low. . , , , , 1 r, 

Cupric oxide is sometimes replaced by lead chromate 
in cases where the substance is difficultly combustible, and 
move particularly when the compound contains chlorine, 
bromine, or sulphur. In these latter cases were cupnc 
oxide employed, cupric chloride or bromide would he 
formed, and might volatilize over into the calcium chloride 
tube, thus unduly increasing its weight. Sulphur in 
’ V, — 6q 





Fio. -1. — C.aluiuui 
Chloride Tube. 
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Pio. 0. — Glass Bulb for the 
coiiibustiou of li(|ui(l3 
(actual size). 


presuiico of cupric oxide is oxidized to SOo, and tliis gas 
if allowed to pass into tlio potash bulbs would bo absorbed. 
These sources of error are avoided, by the employment of 
load chromate, because uon-volatilo lead chloride or bro- 
mide are formed, aud sulphur is oxidized to SO 3 , which is 
fixed as PbSO.j. When substances rich in nitrogen are 
burnt with cupric oxide, nitrogen dioxide is likely to be 
formed, and this on meeting the air and potash in the 
bulbs is absorbed, and increases the weight of the CO 3 
apparatus. To obviate this source of error it is necessary 
when dealing with nitrogenous bodies to plug the end of 
the combustion tube with a roll of freshly reduced cupper 
gauze. This being kept at a bright red heat during the 
entire operation decomposes the oxides of nitrogen, and 
retaining the oxygen, allows only nitrogen to escape.^ 

When the substance to bo analyzed is a liquid, a known 
weight is sealed up in a small glass bulb (fig. G). 

After sealing and weighing (the 
weight of the empty bulb having 
been previously determined) the 
neck of the bulb is broken off, and 
the broken portion, together with 
the bulb itself, introduced into the 
combustion tube, which is afterwards filled up with cupric 
oxide, ifec., in the usual manner. In burning liquids the 
anterior portion of the combustion tube is, as with solids, 
first heated to redness ; the portion containing the bulb is 
then gradually wanned so as to expel the liquid, which is 
thus made to distil slowly over the red-hot cupric oxide 
which effects its combustion. 

The analysis of gaseous organic compounds is effected 
in eudiometers, or in special apparatn.s, of which several 
forms have been devised. (See Bunsen’s Gasomdri/, Sutton’s 
Volumetriti Analysis, 'I'liorpo’s Quantitative Analysis, kc.) 

Determination of Nitroyen . — 'I’wo methods are in use 
for determining this element. Will and Varrentrapp’s 
method depends upon, the fact that many nitrogenous 
bodies when heated with caustic .alkalies yield their nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia, A known weight of the 
substance is intimately mixed with soda-lime,- and then 
heated in a combustion tube, the ammonia being absorbed 
by dilute hydrochloric .acid contained in a glass apparatus 
attached to the end of the tube. (.See fig. 7.) 

In conducting an operation of this kind some soda-lime 
is first introduced 

into the tube; the ^ 

substance is then j 
mixed intimately 
with more soda- 
lime in a mortar, 
and the mixture 
transferred to the 
tube ; the mortar 


(I 



Fic. 7 — Deteniiiiiation of Nitrogen by Will 
and Varrentrapp’s inctliod. 

A coinbtifitloii tube; a 6, aoila-liino ; 6f» mlxtme; 
c t/, ; d €*, itfdrt'liiuo ; e/, asbealos pJut'J C, 

ncld bulb5. 

is next rinsed out with more soda-lime, and the riusmgs 
are added to the contents of the tube, which is finally 
filled up with pure soda-Iimc. When charged the tube is 
taxrped so as to secure a free passage for the escaping gas 


^ Although the principles upon which the detennination of carbon 
and hydrogen in organic bodies depends remain unaltered, the process 
has received several niodifications wbieli it is unnecessary to describe 
in detail. Thus in sonic laboratories, instead of the potash bulbs, a 
tuba filled with “ soda-lime” is employed, and the substance, instead of 
being mixed rvith the CuO in the tube, is placed in a small boat of 
porcelain or platinum, and a slow stream of oxygen hept going during 
the whole process. Other oxidizers have been also proposed instead of 
cupric oxide, such as potassium perchlorate or a mixture of sulphuric 
acid and silver iodate; in which latter process the carbon is determined 
directly from the amount of CO„ produced, and the hydrogen indirectly 
from the amount of oxygen consumed minus the quantity contained in 
the CO.J. ^ 

“ Soda-lime is prepare.l by slaking quicklime with a strong solution 
of caustic soda,and then heating till thoroughly dry. 


■VNtc. 

(.ds ill tlie combusaou for the detcrmimitiou of 0 aud H), and 
after it is laid in the trough of the gas furnace, tlie’acid 
bulb is attached to it by means of a tightly fittiu"' cork, 
'i’he combustion is performed in precisely the same maimer 
as in the process of burning with cupric oxide ; when it is 
conqileted the tail of the tube is broken off, and air 
drawn through the apparatus so as to draw the last traces 
of ammonia into the acid. If the substance contains 
much nitrogen it is advisable to mix it with some com- 
pound whicii gives olf a large quantity of gas when heated 
in the tube. Sugar or starch are convenient substances 
for this purpose. - 'i’his dilution of the .ammonia prevents 
its too raxiid absorption by the acid, and thus diminislies 
the risk of acid being drawn back into the hot tube. 

Having by the .above process obtained the nitrogen in 
the form of -ainnionium chloride, its quantity is deter- 
mined by jirecipitation as ammonio-platinic chloride, 
(NH,) 3 PtCl,.,, the analysis being performed in the same 
manner as in the quantitative determination of ammonium 
by means of iilatinic chloride. In calculating the results 
the requisite data are furnished by the facts that ff23’2 
parts of the double salt contain I t of nitrogen, or 197-o 
parts of platinum correspond to 28 of nitrogen. Thus, if 
iw = weight of substance taken, W the weight of double 
salt obtained, 1’ the weight of jdatinum, and N the weight 


WxM _ ^ Px28 
22’.i’2 


or 


, lOON , 
iilso for 


of nitrogen, wo have N = 
the percentage of nitrogen. 

Instead of determining the ammonia gravimetric.ally it 
may bo absorbed by a known quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid of standard .strength, and the amount of acid neutra- 
lized determined by adding litmus, and then a standard 
solution of soda till complete neutralization is effected as in 
ordinary acidinietrical determinations. 

In ca.se 3 where nitrogen-containing bodies do not yield 
the whole of that element as ammonia on ignition with 
soda-lime, Dumas’s proce.ss is enqffoyed. This procoiis 
depends upon the fact that all nitrogenous substances yield 
their nitrogen in the free state when burnt with cupric 
oxide, aud in i)resenco of ignited metallic coxrper. The 
method is thus carried out. 

A combustion tube of suitable length is sealed off’ atone 
end, and about 2 or 3 inches of hydrogen sodium carbonate 
(HallCO;,) introduced, after which a small quantity of 
ciiprie oxiile is added. A known quantity of the^ sub- 
.stance, intimately mixed with ciqmc oxide, is next intro- 
duced, and then a further quantity of (ruro cupric oxide, 
the remainder of the tube being finally tilled up with 3 or 
-1 inches of freshly reduced copper gauze plugging. No 
special precautions need be taken to keep the cupric oxide 
dry. A gas passage having been secured through the tube 
in the usual maimer, a delivery tube is tightly adapted 
to the open end of the combustion tube. 

'The tube is placed in a gas furnace, and the end of the 
delivery tube plunged beneath the surface of mercury con- 
tained in a mercurial trough. The first proceeding is to 
o.xpel the air from the aiiparatus. 'i'his is efl’ected by heating 
a portion of tho hydrogen sodium carbonate in the pos- 
terior part of tho combustion tube till a bubble of the gas 
received into caustic potash solution is wholly absorbed. 
When the axiparatus is entirely filled with carbon dioxide, 
a graduated receiver containing about -y of its volume of 
caustic potash solution, the remainder being filled with 
mercury, is inverted over the end of the delivery tube as in 
ordinary cases of gas-receiving over the mercurial trougl). 
Tho combustion is then proceeded with in the usua 
manner, — the anterior portion of the tube containing the 
metallic copper being' first heated to redness, qnd the hea 
gradually carried back till J;he combustion is completed. 


when more of the NallCO^ in the posterior jiart is 


heated 
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fio a:j lo cx[)(;l Llio lust tnicus of iiitroguii. Tlic CO.j pro- 
tlucud by the combustion and from tlio XuIfCO^ 'being 
ubsorbud by tlio potiish solution, the graduated receiver 
contains oidy the. whole volume of pure nitrogen. The 
receiver and its contents are accordingly transferred to a 
vessel of water — the mercury and potash solution allowed 
to be replaced by water, the receiver is raised till the 
jn'csHure is e/pialized by the water being at the same level 
lioth inside and outside, and the volume of gas is read oil', 
the temperature of the air of the room and the height of 
the barometer being at the same time noted. 

If - weight of nitrogen in grammes, l” the tempeni- 
turo of the air, h the height of the barometer, e the tension 
of atpieous vajamr at the temperaturo C, and V the volume 
of nitrogen in cubic centimetres— 

O'OOl 0.102 , 

.(n 0012.’3G2 being wl. of 1 e.c. of N at 0° C. and 7C0 
mm. bar.). 

Ihlcnaiiudioti of Ike Ilnloijnii JCkmuula, Sidjihui', awl 
Plmida/rnH . — The halogens are sometimes determined .as 
silver salts, by burning a hnown weight of the substance 
with pure 4 uicl:limu in a combustion tube, di.s.solving in 
ililute nitric acid, and adding silver nitrate. Sulphur and 
phosphorus may bo diitermined by fusing a known rpiantity 
r)f the Hukstance with a mixture of potassium h^'droxide 
and nitrate in a silver di.-jli, Thu sulphur is by this means 
oxidized to .sulphurio and the pliospnorus to phosphoric 
acid, and, on dissolving the fu.sed mass and acidulating, 
these acids can bo estimated. 

IJy the method of Carius the halogens, sulphur, and 
plioiphoru-s can be determined, if necessary, in one oper.a- 
tion. A known weight of tiie substance is scaled up in a 
strong glass tube with about 20 times its weight of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1 •\), and the lube then heated for some hours 
in an oil-bath to a temperature of MO'’ - .'500'’ C The .sub- 
stance is completely oxidized by tliis operiilion, the sulphur 
and phosphorus being converted into t!;eir re.spective acids, 
so that their determination then becomes an operation of 
inorganic analysis. If halogens are iiresent, it is custo- 
mary to .add a few crystals ol .silver nitrate before sealing 
up the tube. After the operation the haloid silver salt 
is filtered olf, the exce.ss of silver is removed from the fil- 
trate by IIC'l, and IL.SO, or Ib.I’O, is determined in the 
ordinary way. 

Diditrininalioii of Q.i-.ijijcn . — Althougli several procc.sses 
have been devised for the direct e.stim.ation of o.xygen (by 
liaumhaiier, .MiiumeiiM, and .Mitscherlich), they are seldom 
employed in labonitories. This element is usually deter- 
mined by “ difTerence,” t.c,, by adding the percentages of the 
either elements, and subtracting the re.sult from 100. 


Fontudw awl (Joml'didion of Onjicaic Qoniponmls. 

Empirical Forninlai . — Having by the above methods of 
analysis arrived at the jiercentage composition of a sub- 
stance, tho next step is to determine its formul.a. The 
empirical formula is obtained by dividing each percentage 
nundicr by the atomic weight of its re.spective element. 
Thus, supposing an analysis of eommoji alcohol gave the 
•following percentage numbers : — 

Carbon : 

Ilyilrogoii — 1.3 '00 

O.vygcjj (by dilbs'onci;) ,,3i'79 

100-00 


.Dividing these by the respective atomic weigliLs- 

c: ^ ^ = f 3 , 1 1 = -P- = 1 .3 -0 , 0 --- •' ' 

1-2 t 


1(5 


These mmdsns show that the atoms of 0, If, and O' are 


present in mnidiers having the ratios 2 : G ; 1, since by tho 
atomic theory the atoms of each element must exist in a 
compound in integral numbers. The differences between 
the integral and fractional numbers are justly assignable 
to the unavoidable “experimental errors” of analysis. 
Thus the simplest formula that can bo given to alcohol 
from the foregoing analysis is CJIgO, and it is usual to 
cxpre.ss the results in the following manner: — 


-nicdry C.ltoO. |■•ouIl(l, 

f„=21 = .W]7 0 .Wl.’i 

jf,,= 0=13-01 jj m-ofi 

O =10 = 31-70 0 (by (lill'ureiicc) 3 1 -79 


10 100-00 100-00 


'J’his imaginary example may servo to show that tho 
determination of empirical formuhe cannot bo made accord- 
ing lo any fixed set of rules. The errors of e.vperiment are 
.seldom so small as in the .supjio.'ied illustration, and in cases 
where these are large, and where tho substance contains a 
large number of atoms in its molecule, great diflicidty is 
often experienced. 

Moleciduy Foriiiulo '. — The formula; obtained by the 
method ju.st described cxpre.ss simply the i-alion existing 
between tho numbers of atoms in the molccide of a sid;- 
•stance, without regard lo tho actual nnmhcr of atoms in 
such a molccide. ileasoning downwards from the law of 
Avogadro, which has been explained in the foregoing por- 
tions of this article, it will bo seen that the volume of such 
molecules as do not undergo dissociation when heated is 
ahvays cfiual to the volume of the molecule (2 parts by 
weiglit) of hydrogen. To ascert.-iin molecular formula, 
therefore, all that is necessary is to determine the vapour- 
den.sity of the substance as referred to hydrogen. 'I'hus 
tho analysis of benzene, a hydrocarbon obt.-iined from 
coal tar, leads to the formula Oil, but there is no 
evidence to show whether its molecular formula is ClI, 
C'JLj, 0;,1L, C',1I,, Cyij, or C„1I„. 13y experiment its 

vapour density is found to be G'J, so that its molecular 
weight is 73, Dividing this number in the ratio 0 : 11, 
i.c., 12:1, wo obtain 72:0 as the actual ratio of the 
weights of 0 and II existing in the molecule. Seventy- 
two parts of 0 corre.sjiond to \ — G atoms, and 0 parts by 
weight of hydrogen corrc.spond to = 0 atoms, so that tho 
molecular forinuia of benzene is CV,II,.. 

Again, with lespcct to .-dcoho]. The vapour-density 
(II=>1) is 22, HO that its molecular weight is 4G. This 
number, however, agrees with the molecular weight of a 
substance having the formula CbffgO, since I2x2-|-G 
■P IG -4G ; hence this formula must be assigned to ,-dcoliol, 
and we have an illustration of a case in which the empiri- 
c.il and molecular formuhe are identical. 

Ddcnninalion of Vapour- dcmily. 

In ]iractice, the vapour-density is determined by tho 
methods of Dum.'is or Hofmann, 

lJninii:i''i Mvllwl . — In Daniii.s's jiroccss tbe w.-jalit of a kiiov.'ri 
voluiiic of vapour is iciccrtaincil in tin; folion-ing niaiincr (wo fig. 8), 

A globular ghcis flask, as light as poasibli-, willi a iici'k fiiiiwl into 
it, is first providcil. The capacity of the globe may vaiy from 
to Jlitrc, acconiiiig to llie amount of subafaiicc lo hcopi-ratcil upon. 
'I'he neck is drawn out in the blowpi[ic flame to a capillary terini- 
u.-ition of about one millimetre diameter, and tlicn bent up .so as to 
i/ro|cct ftbovo tliy /ujrfaco of tho Jiejuid of llio biith in which the 
gloin: i.s to ho iiniiicniod. ’I'hc f.{loho ih lirfit weighed iull of air tiu; 

tciuperatuiu and height of the barometer being noted. 

fjy wanning the ;'loh(;, and jdiiiigiii^' tli'*^ fioint (»f the neck into 
.some of the liipiiii of whieii the vapour-densftv is lo fa; dcicirruricu, 
.'I few gramme.s of the latter aie introduced, 1 he globe and its con- 
tents are tlien plunged into a batli of water, paraffin, or fissilde 
metal kejit at a eonsfant tcmperatinc, at least "0" or 30 C atiove 
tlie boiling-point of tlie .substance. As soon astbe vapour eca.ses to 
rush out of tlie eapillary orifice of tile neck, tlie [.oint is sealed 
lierinetieally by tlie blow[iine flame, the height of tlie h.arometer 
ami tlie ti-iiiper,iture of liie fiatli la-ing oh.wrvcd. 
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Tlio globe, after being clcancil and allowed to cool, is again 
weighed, the tempera- 
ture and height of the 
barometer being at the 
same time observed. 

Tlie capacity of the 
globe is measured by 
breaking the point of 
the neck under mercury, 
wlien tlie met.al rushes 
in to supply the place of 
the condensed vapour. 

As the expulsion of air 
by the escaping vapour 
is seldom complete, 
there usually remains a 
bubble of residual air, 
which must be allowed 
for by running in a 
known (piautity of mer- 
cury from a burette. 

The total quantity oi' ,, „ „ , ,, , . 

mercury is then poured «•— Dumfis a Vapour-density Apparatus. 

out audits volume mea- .<t, glass globe, siiiiported by wire ebni-; b, project- 
sured. The calculation ing portion of neck; till, bath; C, thermometer; 
is made from these data boating bath, 

by the following approximative method: — 

Lot m = weight of globe + air at the tomper.iturc t of weighing 
and heigdit of barometer b ; 
m'= weight of globe + vapour at the tem^ieraturc t' of seal- 
ing and height of barometer b' ; 

V = eapaeity of globe in cubic centimetres ; 

A = weight of V eubiu centimetres of air at t and b. 

Then m — A = weight of vacuous globe ; 
ot'- (m- A) = weight of suhstauce. 

Let II = wt. of y c.o. of hydrogen at t' and //, then the vapour- 
density (d) referred to hydrogoji is 

-(w-A) 









11 


Tnieu residual air (r) is found in the 
globe, V — r=capacity of globe. 

In very e.xaet determinations cor- 
rections must ho made for (1) the 
expansion of glass, (2) the differenee 
of temperature and pressure hetweoii 
the first .and second weighings of the 
glolie, and (3) the dilferouce in den- 
sity between the drop of Iluid remuiu- 
iiig in the, ^ohe and tlio density of 
mercury, Vor most chemical pur- 
poses, however, the above-given ap- 
pro.ximation formula is suliiciently 
accurate. 

For high temperatures the globe is 
immersed iii the vapour.s of boiling 
mercury, cadmium, or zinc, and the 
njiparatus is modified accorJiiigly, 

Gay-Lussac and Hofmann’s Methods, 
— These methods have for tlieir object 
the measurement of the volume of 
a known weight of vapour. Gay- 
Lussao’s method, being available only 
for substances boiling below 100° C., 
has been gradu.ally replaced by Hof- 
mann’s modification (fig. 9). 

A glass tube about 1 metre in length 
and 20 mm. diameter, closed at one 
end, is graduated and calibrated. The 
tube being filled with mercury, and 
inverted in a vessel of the same liquid, 
is ■ with an ex- 

Sur- 


1 


A-- 






h 


B 


“Ha 



Fia. 9. Ilofraami’s Vapour- 
density Apparatus. 


rounding tliis tube is a wider tube, aa, barometer tube 

through which tlie vapour of any 
liquid boiling at a constant tempera- 
ture can he jiassed, and thus the haro- 
jaeter tube and its contents kept at 
that temperature. 

The suhstauce of which the vapour- 
fleasit^’is to be determined is weighed 
(about fxs gram.) in a minute stoppered 
bottle, and passed up into the Torricellian vacuum. According 
to the boiling-point of the substance (which is, of course, much 
lowered by the reduced pressure), the vapour of alcohol, water, 
uuilinc, 01 nm.vlic alcohol is passed through the space botivecn. the 


standing In funnel ; h, liciglit of 
mercury coiumn; liU, outer 
glass cyliiiUor enclosing baro- 
meter tube; (, tube by whicli 
hot vapour Is introauced; f', 
tube by which hot vapour and 
overflow of mercury escape; t 
is connected with the flask of 
balling liquid, and e' with a 
condenser. 


two tubes till the temperature and volume of vapour remain 
slant.' The height of the mercury column, the lemperature to iv 
the vapour is lieated, and the height of the barometer in the i 
being observed, all the necessary data are obtained. 

Let m = weight of suhstanco in grammes ; 

V = volume (in e.c.) occupied by vapour ;it temperatim 
h = height of mercury in tube above mercury in rosetv 
b lieight of barometer in room. 

Then b - h — pressure upon vapour. 

Lot II = weight of V c.e. of hydrogen at a pressure b~h 
temperature t. 

Then the vapour-density {d) referred to hydrogen is 



For exact determinations at high temperatures the tension ol 
cury vapour (c) at the temperature (1) must be allowed for, an 
pressure upon the vapour then becomes b—h-c . 

Ill .some cases the substance of whicli the mole 
formula is to be- determined does not admit of vaporize 
being decomposed by heat. With such substances, 
method other than the determination of the vapour-de 
must consequently be resorted to. In the case of ac 
basic compounds, the problem admits of easy soh 
Thus, supposing wo desired to determine the molt 
weight of acetic acid without having recourse to a va 
density determination. Having ascertained that the 
contains one atom of hydrogen replaceable by nieta 
in other words, that it is monobasic, the silver salt i 
pared, and tbe amount of silver determined, A1 
necessary data are then obtained. Thus, supposiu 
analysis to give C-I-G7 per cent, of metal, the mob 
weight of the salt, f.e., the weight containing one at 
silver, will be given by the proportion — 

C4-C7 : 100 : ; 108 : x . 


Whence 


a; = 107. 


The weight of the “ acid-radicle ” is therefore 
107- 108 = 59. 

And as one atom of H is replaced by the Ag, the moJ 
weight of the acid is 00. 

The empirical formula deduced from the ul 
analysis would be CIToO = 30, so that the mo) 
formula is 2(CH.,0) = C.4liO,^. 

With polybasic acids the problem is somewhat 
complex, but the solution is effected in a similar m 
i.e., by estimating the metal in a normal salt. Silve 
are employed when obtainable, as they are gei 
anhydrous and easily purified by crystallization. 

A.S a further illustration we now give an exanqile of the de 
ation of the moleeular weiglit of a basic substance. Supiio 
analysis of tlie base trietliylaniinc to have given the fo 
results : — 

Carbon, 71 "20 

Hydroguin ' 11’85 

Nitrogen, 13'St> 

lOO'OO 

Tiie h:ise is nioiiaciJ, fonnuig a liyclrocliloriile containing oi 

cule of HCl, and this liydroehloride forms a double piatiu 
containing two molecules of tlio liydrocliloride to one mol 
platinum ; 100 parts of the platinum salt left, on igmtioi 
parts of platiimm, so that, to find out the amount ol salt coi 
ono atom of platinum, we have — 

32-11 : 197 A ; : 100 : 'a; 

.-. a;=611-5. 

Putting X for the unknown molecular weight of the base, th 
cular weight of the salt is — 

2HC1= 73 -0 
Pt=197-5 
Ol4=:112-0 


2a: + 412-5 
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It was ahown by analyhLs that 197'5 parts of platinum rcprcsonttd 
Cl 4 -5 parts of the double salt, to that — 

2a:+412'5=014-5 

a:=101. 

^fahingnse of the percentage numbers given by nltiiriate analysis, 
v/e have the follov.-ing obvious jiroiiortions for finding the weights 
of the respective elennmts containea in this molecular weight : — 


100 : 101 : : 71-20 : C 
100 ; 101 : ; 11-85 : H 
100 : 101 ; : 13-80 : 77 


Wlicncc C=72-0, 11 = 11-9, X=13-9, and the numbers of the 
atoms arc : — 

C = f’ = 0,II = lf = ll-9.N = ^W99. 


further developed. Thus, acetic acid may he fonned hy 
the action of acetyl chloride upon water, accordin'' to the 
reaction — ° 

o^H-p.ci + oHj = aii,o..n + iici . 

Thu-S the radicle acetyl CJ:l.X) is shown to enter into the 
composition of acetic acid, and the formula therefore be- 
comes — 

H.O.O.ILO. 

In confirmation of this formula several reactions might bo 
mentioned in which the acetyl group is left unchangerl, 
while the hydroxyl, HO, is withdrawn and replaced by- 
other elements or radicles. For example — 


Ily the atomic theory thc'-c numbers must be integral, so that tlic 
numbers of atoms arc C, 15, and 1 ; and the molecular formul.a is 

When a base does not readily form double platinum salts, 
tiio molecular formula is d'educed from the anaiy.sis of an 
auhydrou-s normal salt. In the case of compounds which 
are neither acid nor basic, and which do not admit of 
vaporization, the molecular formula can only be indirectly 
arrived at by considering the chemical tninsformatioiis of 
the compound and its rel-itionship to Iciiown subst-ances. 

A molecular formula obtained by this means impli'as that, 
could the .substance be vaporized, its molecular volume 
would corrc-spoud to the molecular volume of hydrogen. 

Ilalioml, CoiulUulioml, or filrwlund Formnltje. — The 
molecular formula of an organic compound simply expresses 
tile fact that the molecule of such compound contains so 
m-any atoms of each of its cou-stituent elements, and in the 
o.irlier stages of the science chemists were contented with 
such repre.sentation of their analytical results. As the 
science developed, however, it soon became evident that 
substances might have the same percentage compo.sition, or 
even the same molecular formula, and yet exhibit under 
tlieinlluencu of the same reagents totally dLstinct characters. 
These facts, whicii will he more fully di.scus.sed in a sub- 
KCiiuent part of tliLs article, led to the necessity of devising 
some inetliod by which organic fonnulm could bo made to 
repre.sent the beha-viour of the re.spcctive compounds under 
tlie influence of decomposing agents — in other words, tlie 
manner in which the compound was capable of splitting up 
or of being r&solved, and, as a neces.sary re.sult, the converse 
fact of rcjiresenting the manner in which the elements of a 
compouii'i ivere grouped together. Thes's rational, coudi- 
tntlonal, or dructaral formuhe must ho regarded solely 
from -a chemical point of view ; they are symbolic repre- 
sentations of chemical facts, and in no way represent the 
physical grouping of the atoms in space. They may be 
most conveniently defined as artificial epitome.s of the re- 1 
actions of compounds, indicating th-at when decomposed tb'c i 
compounds separate into such and such groups, and that j 
when it is possible to bring these groups or radicles 
together, the compound can in most cases be built up or 
.syiitliesized. 

Let us now, by way of illustration, jirocced to consider 
the metiiod of arriving at the constitutional formula of 
some typical compound 

Tlie molecular formula of acetic acid, as previou-sly 
shown by its ultimate analysis and the determination of 
silver in its silver salt, is — 

GJIiOo. 

Being a monobasic acid, one of its hydrogen atoms is 
replaceable by metals. Tliis fact is expressed, as in the 
case of inorganic acids, by tlie formula — 

H.aH/A. 

But this formula does not express the whole of the 
decompo-sitioiis po.-sihlc to the acid ; the residue C2H3O2 
being capable of further subdivision, the formula may be 


II.0.02H.,0 -t- PCI, = G„TLO.Cl -i- HGl -f POGl, 

AceUcudS. Accumiorfdn. 

^(H.O.GoHjO) -P P 2 S 5 = 3(II..S.C.dLO) -p P., 0 - 

'nSacdicacM. 

.Va.O.G 2 H .,0 + C,H/J.C1 = G2H,.0.G2n,0.0 -p XaGl. 

.Sodium acetate. Acetyl cliluridc, .Icetlc oiide, 

' tliloildc. 


Next with respect to acetyl itself. When acetic acid is 
electrolyzed, hydrogen is evolved at the po.-5itive pole and 
carbon dioxide and etliane (G,!!^) at the negative. Now, 
ethane can be shown to be identical with di-methyl (GH,).,, 
so that tlie radicle methyl Is thus .shown to exist in acetic 
acid — a fact w-hich receives confirmation from several re- 
action.s, two of which may be now considered. 

Wlien potassium cyanide acts upon raetliyl iodide, a 
substance known as acetonitrile (CIL.GN) is produced — 

GHJ + KGN = GH,,.GN -p Kf. 

Metliyl IbUhIc. PoUisitim cyaiiJd':. AcatonUjilCr io'll'lc. 


By heating acetonitrile with water or caustic potash solu 
tion, acetic acid and ammonia are formed, thus — 


GIIyGN -P 20Un = ClL,GO.O. II -p NE, . 

Afctic ^vhl. Ammonia. 

t 

When barium acetate is submitted to dry distillatior 
it decomposes in the manner shown by the followin 
equation : — 

Ba.02.{GE..G0)2 = GO.(Gn3)2 4- BaGO, . 

I!, mum Utotuc. Acetone. JifZ'So. 

Thus the most developed formula of acetic acid 
GEj.GO.O.H, or, as it is more conveniently expre.s.cod — 

(CH, 

jGOOH. 

The bracket signifies that the two carbon atoms a 
directly united. 

Graphic Fonnulce . — Graphic forraul® having alreac 
been exjdained (see p. -173), it is liere only neco.s.sai7 
illustrate their application to organic compounds. T 
following arc typical examples : — 

;»amc of Comp&unil. Ilfjtlonnl Konmilu 


Acetic acid. 


f GE, 

( coon 


Trietbylamine. 




N^GIA 
(OoII, 


H- 


Graphic FoiTr.uIa, 

II 

I 

H— (J— H 
0=0— 0—H 
H 

H-G— H 
jr_C-E 

II H I II H 

III 11 

_A_G — N — G— G— 

! ! i I 

HE H II 
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Tlie "lobe, after being cleaned and allowed to cool, is again 
weighed, tlie tempera- 


ture and height of the 
barometer being at the 
s;une time observed. 
The capacity of the 
globe is measured by 
breaking the point of 
the neck under mercury, 
when the metal rushes 
in to supply the place of 
the condensed vapour. 
As the expulsion of air 
by the escaping vapour 
is seldom complete, 
there usually remains a 
bubble of i-esidual air, 
which must be allowed 
for by running in a 
known (piantity of mer- 
cury from a burette. 
The total quantity of 
mercury is then poured 



Fig. S.- 


Dumas's Yapour-density Apparatus. 

out audits volume mea- A, glass globe, supported by wire claw; i, project- 
sured. The calculation >ug portion of neck; Bli, bath; C, thermometer; 
is made from these data begins bath, 

by the following approximative method : — 


Let 7n ■■ 


weight of globe + air at the temperature t of weighing 
and height of barometer b ; 
ot'= weight of globe + vapour at the tempeiuture t' of seal- 
ing and height of barometer b' ; 

V = capacity of globe in cubic centimetres ; 

A = weight of V cubic centimetres of air at t and b. 

Then in — A = weight of vacuous globe ; 

w'- (m- A) = weight of substance. 

Let II = wt. of V c.c. of hydrogen at i' and b', then the vapour- 
density (cl) referred to hydrogen is 
(in— A) 

J , 


"Wlien residual air (r) is found in the 
globe, 7 — r=capacity of globe. 

In very exact deterndnations cor- 
rections must be made for (1) the 
expansion of glass, (2) the di&rence 
of temperature and pressure between 
the first and second weighings of the 
globe, and (3) the difi'ereuce in den- 
sity between the drop of fluid remain- 
ing in the, globe and the density of 
mercury. For most chemical pur- 
poses, however, the above-given ap- 
proximation formula is sufficiently 
accurate. 

_ For high temperatures the globe is 
immersed in the vaiiours of boiling 
mercury, cadmium, or zinc, and the 
apparatu-s is modified accordingly. 

Gay-Lussac and Hofmann's Methods. 
— These methods have for their object 
the measurement of the volume of 
a known weight of vapour. Gay- 


a 


A--- 


h- 


B 


Lussac’s method, being available only 
for substances boiling below 100° C., 
has been gradually replaced by Hof- 
mann’s modification (fig. 9). 

A glass tube about 1 metre in length 
and 20 mm. diameter, closed .at one 
end, is graduated and calibrated. The 
tube being filled with mercurj', and 
inverted in a vessel of the same liquid, 
is practically a barometer with an ex- 
aggerated Torricellian vacuum. Sur- 
roundin,^ 

through which the vapour of any 
liquid boiling at a constant tempera- 
ture can be jias-sed, and thus the baro- 
meter tube and its contents kept at 
that temperature. 

The substance of which the vajxsur- 
density is to be determined is weighed 
(about Ar gram.) in a minute stoppered 
bottle, and jiassed up into the Torricellian 



Fig. 9. Hofmann’s Vapour- 
density Apparatus. 


this tube is a wider tube, graduated barometer tube 

standing in funnel ; /i, lieiglit of 
mercury column: BB, outer 


glass cylinder cnelosing baro- 
meter tabe; t, tube by wbicU 
hot vapour is introduced; t', 
tube by which hot vapour and 
overilow of mercury escape; t 
is connected witli the flask of 
boiling lii|u!d, and f with a 
condenser. 


vacuum. According 
to the boiling-point of the substance (which is, of course, much 
lowered by the reduced pressure), the vapour of alcohol, water, 
aniline, oi am.vlic alcohol is p.assed through the space betiveen tin: 


two tubes till the temperature and volume of 


stant. The height of tlie mercury column, the teinpeututL^to « u“i' 


the vapour is heated, and the height of the baiometer in the rooo 
being observed, all the necessary data are obtained. - 


Let Ml = weight of substance in grammes : 

ir ... V _• 1 1 . ^ 


V = volume (in c.c.) occupied by vapour at temperature f • 

Jl 1= liiMfrlit: Af Tllfirftlirv hi tlhio nhr»r.. :.v . .» 


height of merem-y in tube above mercurv m res-rvoir • 
b '= height of barometer in room. ’ ' ‘ 

Then b - h = pressure upon vapour. 

Let II = weight of V c.c. of hydrogen at a prcssuie b-h, ane 
temperature t. 

Then the vapour-density (d) referred to hydrogen is 


d = t 


II ■ 


For exact detenninations at high temperatures the tension of iiwi 
cuiy vapour (c) at the temperature (1) must be allowed fur, and th 
pressure upon the vapour then becomes b-h-c . 


In .some cases the substance of which the inolecula 
formula is to be determined does not admit of vaporizatioi! 
being decomposed by heat. With such substances, sour 
method other than the determination of the Vapour-densit' 
must consequently be resorted to. In the case of acid o 
basic compounds, the problem admits of easy solution 
Thus, supposing we desired to determine the molecula 
weight of acetic acid without having recourse to a vapom 
density determination. Having ascertained that the aci' 
contains one atom of hydrogen replaceable by metals, oi 
in other words, that it is monobasic, the silver salt is pn 
pared, and the amount of silver determined. All tl 
necessary data are then obtained. Thus, supposing tl 
analysis to give 64’67 per cent, of metal, the niolecul 
weight of the salt, i.u., the weight containing one atom ( 
silver, will be given by the proportion — 


Whence 


64-67 : 100 ;; 108 
a;= 167 . 


The weight of the “ acid-radicle ” is therefore 


167- 108 = 59, 


And as one atom of H is replaced by the Ag, the molecul 
w'eight of the acid is 60. 

The empirical formula deduced from . the ultimai 
analysis would be CHoO = 30, so that the molecul 
formula is 2 (CH 20 ) = CoH^Oo- 

With polybasic acids the 2 )robIem is somewhat moi 
complex, but the solution is effected in a similar maime 
i.e., by estimating the metal in a normal salt. Silver sal 
are empdoyed when obtainable, as they are geuerall 
anhydrous and easily paurified by crystallization. 


As a further illustration we now give an example of the ilcteimii 
.ition of tlie molecular weight of a basic substance. Supposing . 
analysis of tlie base trietliylaniiue to Lave given tlie folloiui 
results : — 

Carbon 'C29 

Hydrogen, - S'! 

Nitrogen 


100-00 


The ba.se is monacid, forming a hydrochloride contaunng' one 
cule of HCl, and this hydrochloride fonns a double platinun -. 

1 containing two molecules of the hydroehloride to one molec 
I platinum : 100 parts of the platinum salt left, on igmlion, - - 
j pai'ts of platinum, so that, to find out the amount of salt con a 
j one atom of platinum, we have — 


32-U : I97A ; : 100 ; x 
x=61-l'5. 

Putting X for the unknown molecular weight of the base, the md 
eular weight of the salt is — 

' 2HC1= 73-0 

Pt=197-5 
Cb- 112-0 


2x-t- 112-5 
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It was shown by analysis that 197 '5 parts of platinum represented 
61 4 '5 parts of the double salt, so that — 

2a,-+412'5=614-5 
a;=101 . 

^Making use of the percentage numbers given by ultimate analysis, 
we have the following obvious proportions for finding the weights 
of the respective elements contained in this molecular weight : — 

100 : 101 ; : 71-20 ; C 
100 : 101 : : ll'So ; If 
100 : 101 : : 13-86 : Jf 


IVhcnce 0 = 72-0, 11 = 11-9, 17 = 13-9, and the numbers of the 
atoms are : — _ 


0=^ = 6, II = i:p=14-9,N=^ = 0-99. 


By the atomic theory these numbers must ho integi-al, so that the 
numbers of atoms are 6, 15, and 1 ; and the molecular formula is 


When a base does not readily form double platinum salts, 
the molecular formula is deduced from the analysis of an 
anhydrous normal salt. In the case of compounds which 
are neither acid nor basic, and whicli do not admit of 
vaporization, the molecular formula can only be indirectly 
arrived at by cousideriiig the chemical transformations of 
the compound and its relationship to known substances. 
A. molecular formula obtained by this means implies that, 
could the substance be vaporized, its molecular volume 
would correspond to the molecular volume of hydrogen. 

Rational, Constitutional, or Slruetnral Rormulte.— The 
molecular formula of an organic compound simply e.vpresses j 
the fact that the molecule of such compound contains so i 
many atoms of each of its constituent elements, and in the 
earlier .stages of the science chemists were contented with 
such, representation of their analytical results. As the 
science developed, however, it soon became evident that 
substances might have the same percentage composition, or 
even the same molecular formula, and yet exhibit under 
the infiiienco of the same reagents totally distinct characters. 
I’hese facts, whicii will be more fully discussed in a sub- 
sequent part of this article, led to the necessity of devising 
some method by which organic formul® could be made to 
represent the behaviour of the respective compounds under 
the influence of decomposing agents — in other words, the 
manner in which the compound was capable of splitting up 
or of being resolved, and, as a necessary result, the converse 
fact of ropresentiug the manner in which the elements of a 
compound were grouped together. These rational, consti- 
tutional, or structural formuhe must be regarded solely 
from a chemical point of view j they are symbolic repre- 
sentations of chemical facts, and in no way represent the 
physical grouping of the atoms in space. They may be 
most conveniently defined as artificial epitomes of the re- 
actions of compounds, indicating that when decomposed the 
compounds separate into such and such groups, aud that 
when it is possible to bring these groups or radicles 
together, the compound can in most cases bo built up or 
.synthesized. 

Let us now, by way of illustration, proceed to consider 
the method of arriving at the constitutional formula of 
some typical compound. 

The molecular formula of acetic acid, as 2>reviously 
shown by its ultimate analysis aud the determination of 
silver in its silver salt, is — 


aHjO.. 

Being a monobasic acid, one of its hydrogen atoms is 
rejdaceable by metals. This fact is expressed, as in tlis 
case of inorganic acids, by the formula — 

ILC-jHaO.. 

But this formula does not exj^ress the whole of the 
decompositions possible to the acid j the residue CjHjOo 
being capable of further subdivision, the formula may be 


further developed. Thus, .acetic acid in;\y bo formed by 
the action of acetyl cldoride upon water, according to tlic 
reaction — 

c,H,o.ci OIL = an + llCl . 

Thus the radicle acctijl C.jH .^0 is shown to enter into the 
composition of acetic acid, and the formula thereforo bc- 
coinas — 

II.O.C.,Hp. 

In confirmation of this formula several reactions might bo 
mentioned in which tlic acetyl group is loft unchanged, 
while the hydroxyl, HO, is w-ithdraw-n and replaced hy 
other elements or radicles. For example — 

H. 0 .C.H .0 -1- PCI5 = CJIaO.Cl + IICl + FOCI., 

Acalcucl.1. Acelyl chloride. >b-drod,loric rhosidiorus 

cnioiluc. ' acid. o\> tilchl'.Udo, 

h{B..OmisO) -k = 5 (II.S.C.>H, 0 ) -t- P..O. 
N'a.O.CoHsO -f C.dlyO.Cl = CdLO.CJI.O.O + NatJl. 

Sodium ncetale. Acetyl chloride. .Vcellc o.*ride. 

thlmide. 

Hext with respect to acetyl itself. ^Vhcn acetic acid is 
electrolyzed, hydrogen is evolved at the positive pole and 
carbon dioxide aud ethane (C2H^)at the negative. Now, 
ethane can be shown to bo identical with di-methyl (CIL)^, 
so that the radicle methyl is thus shown to e.xist in acetic 
acid — a fact which receives confirmation from several re- 
action.s, two of which may bo now considered. 

When potassium cyanide acts upon methyl iodide, a 
.substance known as acetonitrile (CHy.CN) is produced — 

CHJ + KCN = Cll,.CN + ICI. 

Mctliy) iodide. PeUssIum cyanide. Ac.'tenilrlJe. Potjsilum leOide. 

By heating acetonitrile with water or caustic pota.sli solu- 
tion, acetic acid aud ammonia are formed, thus — 


CH3.CN -f 20IL = CH3.CO.0. 11 + NH, . 

Acetonitrile. Weter, " .\eetle aeM. Ammonia. 


When barium acetate is submitted to dry distillation, 
it decomposes in the manner shown by the following 
equation : — 

Ba.O.,.(CH3.CO)., = 00.(0113),. + BaCO., . 

nariura acat.itc. .Vcetoiic. c.uboiuto. 


Thus the most developed formula of acetic acid is 
CH3.CO.O.H, or, as it is more conveniently e.xpre.ssed — 

( OH., 

(OOOH. 

The bracket .signifies tliat the two carbon atoms arc 
directly united. 

Graphic Formula:. — Graphic formuhe having already 
been explained (see j). 173 ), it is hero only nece.ssary to 
illustrate their application to organic compounds. The 
following are typical examples : — 


Compound. Ijatioind Formula 

aVcetic acid. 


/ OH, 
t COOH 


Trietbylamine. 


nJo.,H3 
( c.^h 


Graphic Fon-mM. 

H 

i 

H—O— H 
0=0—0— H 
H 

H— i— H 


H H 

I I 

H_0— 0- 


H— G— H 

H H 


-N- 


-0— 6— H 


H U 


IJ 11 
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Namo of Compound. 

Urea. 


liotlonal Formula 

coi NHo 


Graphic Forciula. 

H 

0 H 

1 

!l 1 

N- 

-0— N 

1 

1 

H 

A 

H 

“ H 


Triinethyl methane. C 


H-C-H 

I 

H 

Isomerism . — It has been mentioned that organic sub- 
stances may have the same percentage composition and 
molecular formula, and yet exhibit totally distinct chemical 
and physical characters. To this phenomenon the general 
terra isovierism is applied, and the compounds arc termed 
isomerides, or are said to bo isomeric. The differences 
between isomeric bodies are well explained on the view 
that such bodies possess different constitutions, or that their 
elements are grouped in different ways. Constitutional 
formulm are thus absolutely indispensable for the repre- 
sentation of isomerides. iVs will be seen subsequentiy, 
there can be several kinds of isomerism, but we shall here 
restrict the term to two clas-scs of cases. 

(1.) Isomerism jmoper or Physical Isomerism . — In these 
ca.se3 the substances are identical in their composition, 
vapour-density, and chemical behaviour, but exliibit dif- 
ferent physical properties. Thus there are several hydro- 
carbons known as terpenes, having the formula CiqUj,., 
which exist in the oils of turpentine, lemon, bergamot, 
orange, itc., and which exhibit the same behaviour under 
the influence of chemical reagents, differing only in their 
odour and action upon polarized light. Again, the empiri- 
cal formula CJIgOa includes several organic acids (tartaric 
acid being one of the number) which are physical isomerides 
differing from one another only in their crystalline form 
and action upon polarized light. 

(2.) Chemical Isomerism . — In these cases the compounds 
are identical in composition and in their molecular formuhe, 
but differ in physical properties and chemical behaviour in 
certain reactions. 

For instance, by taking one atom of hydrogen from the 
hydrocarbon propane (CgHg) we obtain the radicle propyl | 
(C3H7), and if we suppose one atom of hydrogen in marsh 
gas or methane (CH^) to be replaced by propyl, we get the 
hydrocarbon tetrane or diethyl — 

fH iCMr 


3Iuthiinc. 


Tetnmc 


1 Seuiea 

Name of Compound. 

KoiTTlUlil. 

Boilin;;: 

l>o]nt. 

Specific 

gi-aUty 


L yj JL x\> X - r 

LOKGAXIc. 

Now propyl can be written in two different ways accordin^r 
as the elements are grouped differently; thus * ^ 

(CH3CILCH.,)' , 
or 

(CHCILCHg)'. 

The differences are still more strikingly shown bv tip 
of graphic formula— ^ 

H H H H H H 

III III 

H— C-C-C— H-C-C-C-Il 

III i I I - 

H H H H II 

I‘iopj-1. t’seudoprupyl. 

Distinguishing these radicles from each other by the names 
propyl and pseudopropyljit is clear that we can have a tetrane 
containing propyl and another containing p.seudopropyl— 


( CH..Cn.,CfL ( CI-rCH.,CH, 

^iii 

I II (h 

Tftrane or piopyl-nictii.'ine. I’scudopropyl nielhane. 

These formuke can, of course, be written in a more con- 
densed form ; thms — 

Cria-Cily - CIL.CH(CII,,)„, 

McmJl.r.H.u.IopruYL 


CI-rCH.,CH, 


Cria.C.IL - 

Tttr.aiie or 
ptiipyl-rnttluBc. 


(ally,). 

Tetrane or illotliyl. 


011(0113)3 . 

Trlnietliyl-tarthacc. 


The graphic formuhe help to show still more clearly that 
the elements ciin be grouped only in two different ways— 

II 


H—C— II 

I 

H-C— II 

I 

H— 0— H 

i 

II— 0— II 


H H H- 

1 1 I 

H— C— C— 0— H 

I I 

H H 
' H-C— H 


II 

Tctrana or JXtliyl. Trlmclliyl-inctlmic. 

The fact thus shown possible by formulation is borne 
out e.xperimentally. Two tetranes actually exist, — one, 
which from its mode of formation caii be shown to Ic 
propyl-methane or diethyl, having a boiling point of 1 C., 
the other, which can be shown to be p.seudopropyl-methaue, 
boiling at - 15° C. 

The experimental confirmation docs not, however, end 
here. The same isomerism can be shown to exist among 
all the derivatives of these two propyl.''. Thus wc have— 


ISOJIKKIC SKIilj; 


Hexane or dipropyl CjHy.C'ally 

Propyl chloride or ) p ,, y., 

chloropropane ' ^ ' 

Proj'yl bromide or , C H Pr 
broniopropane :i 7 •> 


Propyl iodide or 
iodopropane 

Propyl alcohol or 
etliyl carbiiiol 


C^H-Br 

C^Hyl 


C.,Hj. 01 I 


Propylamine or) CHI-.NIL 
amidopropaue i ^ ' 

Butyric acid C3H7.COOH 


70“ -CGO^at 1C° Di-pseudopropyl | CHCCIlf)': 

40 -5“ -915 at 0“ ’ ( CHfCHjlXl 

71“ 1-35 at 10“ ^brSd I CHfCIIahBr 

102“ l‘70atie“ Pseudopropyliodide CHfCHs)-! 
Pseudopropyl al- ) 

97-4“ -800 0115“ coholordimethyl [ CHfCiy-.OH 
carbinol ) 

49-5“ -728 01 0“ Pseudopropylamine CH(CH 3 )„.NH- 
102-5’ -982 at 0’ P.seudobutyric acid CHfCiyj.COOH 
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'riiis list niiglit bo coiisiilorably extoadod, but suflicieat 
examples have been given to illustrate tho phouomcna 
under consideration. 

Not only do these isoinoridus differ in physical pro- 
perties, but they exhibit lUfferent and characteristic trans- 
formations under tlio action of tho same reagent. Thus, 
normal propyl alcohol when oxidized yields propionic 
acid : — 


II H II II II 0 

Il-l’-i-O-O-I I + Oa = Il-(!!_C-U_0-.n + OIL 


H II II 

NormiJ propyl iilcoliol. 


A A 

IM'oplonic uciil. 


Water. 


U nder tho same circumstances psoudopropyl alcohol yields 
tho substanco known as acetone or dimethyl Icotono : — 

H H 

I I 

H-C-ir H— C— [[ 

I ■ I 

H—C— 0-11 + 0= 0=0 + OH,. 

I I 

H— G— H II-C— 11 

- ! I 

H H 

Pdouilopro{>yl alcohol. Acetom*. Water. 


Tho distinguisliing character of this class of isomers is 
that tho isomcrides can bo shown to belong to tho same 
series of compounds, or, according to Schorlommer, “ they 
contain tho sumo number of carbon atoms linked together.” 

Reactions that give riso to tho formation of a compound 
capable of existing in two isomeric modillcatious frequently 
result in tho production of both isomers, but tho precise 
conditions which rognlato the relative quantities of tho two 
compounds aro not yet Ictiown. 

Certain relationships have been shown to exist between 
tho physical and chemical properties of isomeric bodies, 
although numerous exceptions render tho exact expression 
of these relationships an impossibility in the present state 
of knowledge. Thus, as a rule, tho boiling points of the 
compounds of an isomeric series aro lower than those of 
tho normal series (sue iiroceding table) — or, more generally, 
tho boiling point is higher tho more simple tho constitution 
of tho substance. 

Since different amounts of heat aro concerned in tho 
production of isomeric bodies, it must bo admitted that 
such bodies aro stored with dilVorout amounts of potential 
energy. Adopting this view, some chemists havo rccontly 
sought an explanation of isomerism in tho different amounts 
of potential onurgy thus contained in isomerides, and havo 
thrown distrust upon tho “constitutional" theory. In 
taking this view, however, tho true position seems reversed 
— tho fact that isomcrides contain dillercnt stores of 
potential energy by no moans does away with tho hypo- 
thesis that they possess different constitutions. It seems, 
on tho contrary, that tho difference of energy is accounted 
for on tho view that the bodies possess a diffbronco of 
constitution, since tlio contained energy results from tho 
relative positions of tho atoms or radicles with regard to 
the intra-inolecular chemical forces. 

Metamerism . — Oompounds having tho same molocvdav 
formula may result from tlio combination of totally distinct 
radicles, and c.xhibit in consoquonce not only a marked 
difference of physical properties, but in almost all cases 
different chemical transformations under tho inllueucc of 
the same reagent. Such substances aro said to bo mda- 
meric. The subjoined examples illustrate this class of cases. 
It is to bo observed that, as with true isomeric compounds, 
two mctameric bodies are frequently produced in tho samo 
reaction. For instance, most of tho methods given for 


obtaining ethyl cyanide yield a mixture of this compound 
with tho isocyanide. , 

Empirical Forimda, OJLN . 

CjHv CH^ cir, 

N N N 

/\ /\ /\ 

H H C 3 H,, H GIL GIL 

Propylamltio. Molhyl-ctlij'lumlno. Trimelliylumlno. 

Empirical Formula, C.iH.iO . 

H H 


HjC^— 0— I-I H— 0 




0 

II 

-C— 0— II II 3 C— C-CHs 


Ailyl ulcotiol. 


H H 

l^ropionic iiWehydo. 


Acetone. 


Empirical Formula, G.ILN. 

H,,C 3 — GSN N=G 

Eiliyl cy.inidi) or Elli'yl iaocyiuililu or 

jii'opluulti'llo. otliyl caibiimSiiu. 

PoDjmerum . — Compounds having tho samo percentage 
composition but different vapour-densities aro said to bo 
2 )oli/meric; thus — 


Name ot Cumixmiiil. 

[‘‘ommliu 

Vapour- 

(leiislty. 

UoilhiH:- 

poiut. 

.tcetylenu 

cyi. 

13 

Gas 

llciizunu 

CVII« =!)(0.,H,) 

30 

SF 


tVlL 

C2 

MS’ 

. ■ 

0,„Uu,=f>(0.,iL) 

05 

210“ 


The above list exhibits the rise in boiling-point with in- 
crease of vapour-density. 

Polymeric bodies may be isomeric or mctameric ; the 
following, for example, are mctameric polymevides ; — 

Formic iilduliy do ! coll I 

Acetic acid j^OOil I 2(011.^0) 

Lactic acid j j =C 3 lIaOa = 3(01^0) 


CuASStPlCATlOH OF OllOANIO CoMl'OUttUS. 

Ilomoloi/ous Scries . — Carbon being a tetrad element is 
only saturated by four atoms of a monad element, or by any 
number of atoms the joint atomicities of which are equal 
to four. Thus tho following aro saturated compounds 

cii; , ciici; , co''CL' , go/ , cn"'gi' , ci/ . 

Among inorganic compounds many instances occur in 
which two or more atoms of tho samo element unite, 
such, for example, as in tho ferric and manganic salts. In 
these cases, however, tho number of atoms thus entering 
into combination is seldom groat. In the carbon atom wo 
meet with tho greatest tendency to unite with similar 
atoms, and this special property of carbon accounts foi tho 
great mnltipUcvty of organic compounds. 

Making use of graphic notation, tho tetrad carbon atom 

is thus roprosouted - 0 — . If two atoms of carbon uniU 


byoiio bond of each, tho resultant atomicity of tho group is C 
if 3 atoms unite the resultant atomicity is 8 , and .so on 


i_ X 


-C- 

-L 

l 


-c- 

I 

-c- 

I 

-c- 

I 

-C- 


Thus every additional atom of carbon brings too acti 
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units of atomicity into tlie molecule, and if we suppose 
these carbon atoms to be saturated by hydrogen, we shall 
have an ascending series of hydrocarbons, eacli member of 
which difiers from the one beneath it by + CHo . Such 
series are known as liomoloffous series. The following are 
examples : — 


CH,, Methane. 
C.,Hg, Ethane. 
CsHg, Propane. 
C^Hjp.Tetrane. 
Pentane. 

EhMoji+J 


CHjO, Jlethybalcohoi. 
CJIsO, Ethyl „ 
C^HgO, Propyl ,, 
C^HjoO, Butyl 
C'sH^O, Amyl .. 

CnH2M.f50 


CHjO.., Fonuicacid. 
CjHjOj, Acetic ,, 
CgHgOj, Propionic,, 
C4H3O2, Butyric ,, 
CjHjuO.,, Valeric „ 

C„H„nO., ’ 


Isologous Series. — An inspection of the foregoing forniulm 
will show that hydrocarbons of the general formula 
C„H. 2„+2 satui-ated compounds, i.e., the only 

compounds in which the atom-fixing powers of the carbon 
atoms are completely satisfied. If an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms be withdrawn, a compound hating a 
certain odd number of unsatisfied units of atomicity {i.e., 
a “perissad” radicle) is the result, and such compounds 
are incapable of existing in the free state. From this and 
previous considerations it follows, that “ all hydrocarbons 
contain an even number of atoms of hydrogen,’’ and 
furthei', “ that the sum of the atoms of monad and triad 
elements contained in the molecule of a carbou compound 
must also always be an even number ” (Schorlenimer). 

Compounds containing an even number of unsatisfied 
units of atomicity, although non-saturated, are capable of 
existing in the free state. Thus, commencing with the 
saturated hydrocarbons of the C„H 2 „j .2 series, hydrogen 
atoms can be withdrawn by pairs, giving rise to a descend- 
ing series of hydrocarbons, each member of which differs 
from the one below it by -b H 2 . Such series are tenned 
i.'iologons series. The following table shows at a glance the 
relationship between homologous and isologous series, and 
at the same time the sj^stem of nomenclature used : — 


Isologous Series. 

Isologous 

Series. 

Isologous Seiies. 

Isologous Series. 


Name 1 
ofCom-; 
pound. 1 

Name 
ol Com- 
pound. 

For- 

mula. 

Xame 
of Ciim- 
pound. 

For- 

mula. 

Name 
of Com- 
pound: 

For- 

mula. 

^[ethane ; CH4 

Ethane 

CjITjj 

Propane 

C-II, 

Butane 

C,H,o 

1 

Metlienel Cn« 

Ethenc 

c.,n, 

Propene 

0,ll« 

Butene 

C,Us 

I Homo- 

1 

Ethine 

c..m 

Propine 

Cjll, 

Butine 


^ logous 

1 



Propone 

CsH... 

Butoue 

cpi. 

1 Series. 

i 





Butune 

cpi. 

j 


Organic Radicles. — ^The meaning of the term radicle h;is 
already been explained (p. 474), so that it is here only 
necessary to point out the part played by such uusaturated 
"roups of atoms in the formation of organic compounds. 

It has already been mentioned that an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms withdrawn from a saturated hydrocarbon 
of the C„H 2„+2 series leaves an unsaturated group having 
an odd number^ of unsatisfied units of atomicity. For 
example : — 

OH,— H = (CHg)' (OoH,)"— H = (C2H3)'" 

Metli.1110. ilethyl. Etliene. Ethcnyl. 


G.Ho— H = (02H2)' 

'Ethane. Etliyl. 


(G3H„)"-H A(C3lI,)"' 

I’ropene. Propenji. 

(G,H*)"-H = (C..H2._iy 


Thus the G^Hon+a hydrocarbons may be conveniently 
regarded for some purposes as hydrides of G„H 2 «+i radicles, 
a series the members of which enter largely into the com- 
position of organic compounds of all classes. 

Perissad radicles are incapable of existing ■ in the free 
state because on isolation two semi-molecules unite ; for 
instance — 


* The name.s of jiorisBaJ railides are mn(\e to end in yl. 


H : 

1 • 

H ! 

1 ; 

H H i 

1 1 • 

H H : 

H— C-L 
1 : 

-C— H : 

1 : 

H— G— G •- 
1 1 : 

- G— C— H i 

1 1 '• 

1 

H ; 

} 

H i 

H H : 

H H 1 


Dimethyl = ethane. Diethyl = letraiiu. 


Generally 2(C„H2.+i) = G 2 ,H ^„+2 • 


It is by no means necessary that a group of atoms 
should be capable of isolation in order to constitute such 
group an organic radicle. Any unsaturated group whicli 
through several reactions remains unchanged may be so 
regarded.- (See, for example, the previously cpioted reac- 
tions of acetic acid.) 

The following . are additional examples of or"anic 
radicles ; — . 


Cyanogen — j in the free state, N=C-^C=N. 

-QH • 

Acetyl (C 2 H 30 )' = C0\ 


COOH 


Carboxjd (COOH)'; in the free state, oxalic acid, | 


COOK 


! 'While hydrocarbon radicles are positive (see p. 47C), 
cyanogen and the oxygen-containing or acid radicles are 
negative. 

Fatty and Aromatic Groups. — In order to ns.sist in 
bringing the vast numbers of organic compounds within 
the scope of some system of classification, chemists fre- 
quently adopt the convenient division .of them into fatty 
and aromatic groups. 

It wiU be seen subsequently that most organic com- 
pounds may be regarded as derived by substitution from 
hydrocarbous.3 Starting, then, with the saturated hydro- 
carbons C„H 2„+2 1 the isologous series, down to. , 

and some of the members of the C„H 2 ._| series, ^Yith their 
derivatives, constitute the fatty group, so called because 
many of its members exist in fatty bodies. The hydro- 
carbons of the C„H 2„_5 , &c., series, with their derivatives, 
are termed the aromatic group, because many of the com- 
’ pounds are obtained from balsams, essential oils, gum- 
resins, and other aromatic substances. The chief charac- 
teristic of the aromatic group is the comparative stability 
of its compounds, for. whereas the artiad {i.e., even) radicles 
of the fatty group act as unsaturated groups entering freely 
into direct combination with other elements,, the aromatic 
radicles act more like saturated groups entering into direct 
combination only with difficulty, and forming substitution 
compounds rvith comparative ease. 

The division here made between fatty and aromatic 
substances must not be regarded as one having a sharply 
defined boundary line. In point of fact, the two series 
merge into onn another, and compounds belonging to one 
group can be transformed into compounds of the other. 
Thus benzene, the typical hydrocarbon of the aromatic 
group, can be formed directly from ethine or acetjdene, a 
hydrocarbon of the fatty group, by the polymerization 
effected by heat : — 


3G2II2 = G3H3. 

EtCine. Beiizeno. 


Also acetone, a substance directly obtainable from the 


- So numerous, indeed, are these radicles in Organic Chemistry tliat 
this Branch of the science has Been named the “ Clicrnistry of com- 
pound radicle.s.” 

3 “We may therefore define that part of our science which is gene- 
rally hnown .as Organic Chemistry as the Chemistry of the ilydro- 
carBons and their Derivative.s." — Schorlemmer. 
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salts of the fatty body acetic acid, when it is heated 
with sulphuric acid, loses water and is transformed into 
jnesityleno or triinetUylbenzene’: — 


300(0113)2-3011, 

Acetone. Wntor." 


= 0,11,(0113)3. 

Tjlnietbyibojjzcua 


Families 0 / Organic Compounds. — hlosb of the organic 
compound-s at present known can bo referred to certain 
families which we shall now proceed to enumerate. 

L Hydrocarbons. — These are the parent bodies from 
which the remaining fainiiic.s are derived. Their arrange- 
ment into homologous and isologous series has already 
been discussed. 

II. Alcohols. — Formed from hydrocarbons by the sub- 
stitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen : — 


CTI,, , CTFOn 

Meiliatie. McthyralcohoL 


9A 

:thu 


, C3H7OH 
Vropam. Vropyl alcohol. 


OaHa 


C2I-I3OH 

KtTiuiie. Ethyl ulculiol* 

an, "(OH), 


0,H/(0H)„; 

Etficnu olcoiiol. 

C-all-COlI),. 

l*fOi/enyi alcohol. 


VFoinnw akohot 

III. Haloid Fillers. — Formed from hydrocarbons 
the substitution of halogen elements for hydrogen ; — 


i>y 


C3H3 

Propuiio. 


CaK^Cl 

Propyl cliloilde. 


Call, "Hr, 

Propuno Ulbroinldc. 


.. ..%• 

Propenyl trllodldo. 




IV. Ethers. — Derived from alcohols by the substitution 
of oxygen for hydroxyl j thus, from 

Etliyl olcoliol. 
wo have 

(C., llj.fi , C2II/0 , (Call,;, V.3 

Ethyl oihlc or ctlicr. Ethuiio oxide, t’rojiciiyl oxide. 

V. Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium Alcohols and 
Fillers. — These compounds are the analogues of the 
alcohols and ethers, oxygen being replaced by sulphur, 
tfec. The thio-alcuhols are known as mercapians : — 

S 


O..II/(OII),, 

rfihene ulcoholT 


C3H3"'(01I)3 

Propenyl tUcoIioL 


"O3 


afifiK , C2H3.S11 


C2H3S011 

Etllyl sulphy- Ethyl iielciilo- 
Ethyl alcohol. diiiteor hydruto or oolcniam ■ 
fflcroaptaii. tijoicaplnii. 


Ethyl 

flulplildc. 


(02ll3),Te-, 

Ethyl 

tollulidc. 


aH/(OH)2 , 0,11 ."(SH), ; C3ll3";(On)3 , C3H3"'(S1I)3 . 


' ^3^5 - 

X^ropcijyl sulphydrutc. 


Eliione alcohol’.'" EtlioiTc eulphydrare, I’ropciTyl idcohol 

VI. Aldehydes. — Derived from hydrocarbons by the 
replacement of hydrogen by the radicle (COil)': — 

CH, , C1I3.COH ; an, , 02113.0011 . 

lluUmue. Acetic aldehyde, litlmne. i'roplonlc aldehyde. 

VII. Ketones. — Derived from aldeiiydes by the replace- 
ment of hydrogen in the OOH group by monad hydro- 
carbon radicles; — 

OH3.OOH , CH3.OO.OII3 ; O2H3.COH , O2II5.OO.CII3. 

Acetic aldehyde. DlineUiyl-kclotie, I’loplenlc aldehyde. Eth'yl-methyl ketone, 

VIII. Oryanic Acids. — These compounds may be re- 
garded as hydiocarbons in which hydrogen is replaced by 
carboxyl : — 

OHj , OH3.COOH ; C0H3 

Methane. , Acetic acid. Etferie, 


CIl3.0H.2,0H 

Etiiyl alcohol. 


OH,,. CO. OH 

Acetic acid. 


C2H,,"(0H),2 

Etheneiileohol. 


02H20"(0H)„ 

Cllycollic acid. 


C202"(0I-I)2 

Oxalic "tcld. 


Corresponding 


tliio-acids are known thus 

C2H3O.OH C,.H30.SI] 

Acetic acid. 'tlilucctia acid. 


relationship to the acids that the ethers hear to the alco- 
hols; thus, from 


C,2H/,(C00H)2. 

Succinic acid. 

The organic acids may likewise be regarded as derived 
from alcohols by the replacement of H, by 0 : — 


IX. Anhydrides. — Derived from acids by the substitu- 
tion of oxygen for hydroxyl, and thus bearing the .same 


2(CH3.C0.0H) 

Acetic acid. 

we have 
(CHyCO),© 

Acetic anhydride. 

Correspondin 


0211/0202(011)2 

Succinic acid. 


2(0/15.00.011) 

heuzolc acid. 


Qfi,".afi,.o 

Succinic aniTydridc. 


(C/l5.C0)„0. 

liiTUolc anhydride 

thio-compounds are capable of existing : — 
(0113.00)28 = thiacetic anhydride, 

_ X. Acid Halides. — Derived from acids by the sub-stitu- 
tion of Jialogen elements for hydroxyl. The.sc compounds 
are thus most conveniently formulated as compounds of 
an oxygenated or acid radiclci witli the lialoKcns 


C2H3O.HO 

Acetic acid. 

C,,H,0./.(0H),2 

Succinic ucid. 


G.,1130.01 

Acetyl chloride. 


, (o.iro),!" 

Ai L'lyj iodide. 

c,n,o./.ci2 . 

Suetlnyl cUlniUle 


XI, Ethci'eal Salts or Comimind Ethers. — Derived from 
acids, organic or inorganic, by tlie siib.-jtitution of a hydro- 
carbon radicle for the Iiydrogen of the hydroxyl ; — 


NO, ..Oil 

Nitric ucid. 


N0.,.0(0.jr5) 

Ethyl nitrate. 


S0o.(on)2 

Siilpijmlc nclth 

PO.{OII)., 

Phunphorlc ucid. 


802.011.(002115) 

Ktljyl-Jjydio^'en aiil]djatc. 

po.{o 11)2(002115) 

Monctliyl piiospiiate. 


802.(00, .Hj),. ; 

Wethy) atirphafcT 

P0.(002iU3 ; 

Tilcthy) phosplioto. 


O2H3O.011 

Acetic acid. 


C.fi.fi.iOCAh) 

Ethyl ncutiilii) 


The thio-acids also form ethereal salts ; — 

o.,H30.sn , 021130.(802115) 

TfiUcollc ucid. Elh>l Ihlaccljtu 

XIL Organo-melaltic Bodies. — Compounds of 
carbon radicles with metals ; — 


hydro- 


NaC2U5 


Zu(02H5)2 
Zhic cthiilc. 


811(02115), 

Stannic uthlilu. 


81112(0,2115)2. 

Stannic diludo- 
diuthide. 


Sodium etiUde. 

XIII, Amines or Compound Ammonias . — These com- 
pounds are mo.st conveniently regarded as dorivative.s of 
ammonia and its hydrate, and of ammonium haloid salts, 
hydrogen being replaced by hydrocarbon radicles 


II 
II 
II 
II 

Ethcne diuminc. 


fH 

(O2II5 

fcyi/ 

fc// ' 

NM H 

n]h 

N { C.Ah 

N{ 02 ll 5 N^J 

IH 

in 

{ aHj 

in 


Ammonia. Etliylaminc. Tiicthylainino. 


ElhyNphcnyl- 

amine. 


N] 


N 


/ 01 / 
\ 0 ‘’ 


N 


C2U5 
Ofio 

CM, 
O2U5 
[Oil 

TUrcihy)' 
ammonium 
hydrate. 

Tiiesc compounds may likewise be formulated as hydro- 
carbon derivatives : — ■ 


C.2II5 

O/I5 

C2II5 

C2II5 
1 

Ainnumium Etliylnminonium Tetretliyl-nminO' 
ehloiidc. chlcnidc. nluin iodide. 


fH 

fOA 

H 

H 

. H N ■ 

H • N- 

H 

H 

[ci 

.01 


Methyl carb- 

amine. 


OH, , Cll3(NH2) ; C2H3 

Metliylumiiiu 

Metlmne. orntnido* Etiianc. 
methane. 


02H5(NH2) , C.Jir{miJp, 


Elhylainlnc or 
uinid(>>et>mi)e. 


Cfll/ 

Eenzcjic. 


Ccl/XNH,,) 

Ainldobenzciie, 


0«1I,"(N1I2)2 

DlarnldobeijzcJie. 


Ethcne dluinlne or 
dlainidO'Cthane. 

C/f/'(NH2)3. 

Tiiarnidobcnzcnc. 


The pliosidiorus, arsenic, antimony, and bkmuth ana- 
Mius ol ammonia yield derivatives corresponding to the 


logiies 
amities : 


t Ttie 'IJ.UI/JC.S of oU acid radicles, perissad and artiad (t.c., odd and 
bvea), end in yl. 


V. 
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fCoHs 

(H 

Ethylphosplilno. 


Bi < 


{o,K 


Triethylbismuthine. 


(CsH. 

Trietliylpliospliine. 

(CM, 

CoHj 
. CoH^ 

(oi 

Tetyethylatibonium 

cliloridc. 


Sb 


fCH3 
As^’ CH3 
(H 

Dlmctliylarsino. 

(C.M, 

C0H3 

I C A 
U ' 

TtttvctUylpUospUai'livm 

iodide. 


XIV. Amides . — These compounds are analogous to the 
amines, being derived from ammonia by the substitution 
of acid, radicles for hydrogen : — 

fH ( CAO 

Ih nAi n-{cao 

I H (H 

Acetamide. Diacetamide. 



O.H3O 




( CoHaO 
C^HjO 

( C.AO 

Triacetamiiie. 


N, 


f(CA02)" 

H 

H. 

H 

Succinumide. 


((GdHA)" 

nJ (G,H,0„r 
■((c,H,o;r 

Trisuccinoinide. 


The amides may also be written as compounds of acid 
radicles with amidogen (NHn)', imidogen (NH)", and nitro- 
gen N"':— 

C2H30.NH„,(02H30)2.(NH)''(CoAO);iN"';(C,H,0.3)".NH 

Acetamide. Diacctaiiiido. Trlacctumide. Succinlmldc. 

The fourteen families now enumerated, although com- 
prising most of the known organic substances, still leave 
outstanding a large number of compounds, of which the 
constitution has not yet been determined, and which 
consequently cannot be referred to any of the above 
groups. We propose to consider briefly the individual 
families in succession, describing the mode of preparation 
and properties of the most important members of each 
family, and then proceeding to the consideration of the 
unclassed organic compounds. 

Cyanogbn akd its Compounds. 

The compound which in its chemical behaviour most 
closely resembles inorganic substances, and which forms 
as it were a connecting link between these and organic 
bodies, is the radicle cyanogen. Before proceeding, there- 
fore, to the systematic consideration of the great organic 
families, cyanogen and its compounds may be conveniently 
treated of. 

Cyanogen,'^ ON or Oy, in the free state Cyo, is generally 
prepared by heating the cyanide of some heavy metal 
(usually mercury) : HgCyg = Hg -1- Cyo. A brown sub- 
stance, most probably a polymeride of cyanogen 
known as paracyanogen, is always formed in this I’eaction, 
'ot Cyanogen is a colourless gas, having a pungent odour 
ves oxembling that of bitter almond oil. It burns in air 
ivith purple flame, and is extremely poisonous. The 
gas is cou ndensable into a liquid under a pressure of about 
4 atinosph^ liquid boils at - 21° C., and solidifies at 

— 34° 0. Wat^i. V absorljs about 4 volumes of the gas in the 
cold. The aquec^i^^g solution decomposes on standing, 
ammonium oxalate bu oiug the chief product of the reaction : 
C2N2 + IOIIo = (NH4)2C^r!,0^ . At the same time small 
quantities of urea, ammonu carbonate,' and cyanide are 
formed. The addition of 3'_ V.ijqineral acid to the solution 
greatly r^ards ^Be ^coi^TOition^^,^ oxamide being then pro- 


duced ; CgNo -b 2OH2 = C202(NH2 >j \ 
amide or ammonium oxalate is heatea- - 


Conversely, when ox- 
cyanogen is produced 


amiae or ammuiimiu ^ is produced : 

(NH4)2C204 - 4OH2 = C2N2; _ 2OH2 = CoNj. 

' From KvavSs, blue, because of the colour of com- 

pounds. 


V 
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In its chemical relationships cyanogen is the exaefcanalu 
of the halogen elements. Its compounds with metaif^^ 

positive radicles are called cyanides. 

Compounds of cyanogen with Cl, Br, I, S, OH, and 
are known, and are remarkable for their polymeric mod'" 
fications. The following is a list of the more important 
compounds : — 


Cyanogen chloride, CNCl 
Cyanurio chloride, CjNsCij 
Cyanogen bromide, CNBr 
Cyanm'ic bromide, CjNsBrj 
Cyanogen iodide, CK 1 
Cyanogen sulphide, CjNjS 
Cyanogen selenide, CjNjSe 


Cyanic acid, CITOH 
Cyanuric acid, 
Sulphocyamc acid, CKSii 
Cyaiiamide, GN(NII„) 
Dieyanamide, C„N.,(NH.), 
Cyanuric amide, C’CNdNliA 
.^imelide, CaNdNIIjKOH , 
Ammelme, CjNdNIIdjOH 


Hydrogen Gganide,QtlIgdrocganic or Frussie Acid,HCN 
orllCy. — This compound is formed synthetically by passiiio 
electric sparks through a mixture of nitrogen and , etbine 
gases: C2ll2+N’2 = 2HCN. In practice benzene vapour 
may be used instead of pure etliine, as it is partially 
resolved into the latter substance by the action of tlie 
spark. The anhydrous acid is also obtained bypassing 
dry hj'drogeii sulphide over mercuric cyanide. The aque- 
ous solution of the acid is prepared by the action of acids 
upoii metallic cyanides : HCl + KCN = tCCl + HCN ; by 
the action of ammonia on chloroform: NHg-bCHClji 
HCN -b 3HC1 ; and also (most conveniently) by heating a 
mixture of 5 parts of potassium ferrocyanide with 3 
parts of sulphuric acid and 4 parts of water. 

The pure acid is a colourless liquid, having an odour of 
bitter almonds ; it is a most violent poison. Its boiling- 
point is 26°'5 0. and its point of solidification - 15° C. The 
pure -acid and its strong aqueous solution are both iuilam 
niable, burning in air with a violet flame. Both the anhy 
drous and aqueous acids are very unstable, the formei 
decomposing into ammonia and a brown substance, and 
the latter undergoing the same decomposition with the 
additional formation of ammonium formate. 'Sniall quan- 
tities of formic or of a mineral acid prevent this decom- 
position, but on mixture with strong acids, a complete 
decomposition into formic acid ensues : — 

HCN -b 2OH2 + HCl = H.COOH -b NH^Cl 

HyUrocyauIc " Ilydroclilorlo Formic Ammonium 

nclU. acid. acid. chloriae. 


Alkalies induce a similar change, alkaline formate and free 
ammonia being produced. When ammonium formate is 
heated, the inverse reaction takes place : — 

HCO(ONH.j) - 2OH2 = HCN 

Ammonium " Hydrocyanic 

formate. Water. . 

A polymeride, H3C3N3, is known. 

Metallic Cyanides . — Cyanogen being a monad radicla 
forms, like Cl, Br, and I, a series of salts typified by the 
formulas M'Cy, M^Cyg, ]M"'2Cyfl, M”Cy.. Of these the 
most important is potassium cyanide, which can be formed 
by passing nitrogen over a mixture of red hot carbon ami 
potassium carbonate : — 

K2CO3 -b 4C -b No = 2KCN -b 3C0 . 

This salt is also produced by heating potassium ferrocyanide 
either alone or mixed with potassium carbonate. Host of 
the metallic cyanides can be prepared by the action of 
hydrocyanic acid upon the oxides and hydroxides of the 
metals, or by double decomposition. 

The cyanides have a remarkable tendency to forni 
double salts, such, for example, as the double cyanide 0* 
potassium and silver, KCy,AgCy. 

Of these double cyanides a certain number are decom- 
posed by the action of a mineral acid yielding free HOy 
and salts of the acid : — 

KCN , AgCN + 2HNO3 = + AgNOg -b 2HCN. 
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I. Hydeocaebons. 


Starting 'with tlie saturated compounds- of the CnHon+o 
fieries, the isologous series C„H2„ , CrtH„H_2 


0,H, 


2n-.32 


are known. 


First Series, 0„H2«4-2' — ^o-rsh Gas or Paraffin Series. 

The first member of the series is CH4 (marsh.gas or 
methane), and the homologues down to (hexdecane) 

have been obtained. The names and formulae will be given 
later on. 

General Properties . — The members of the series exhibit 
a regular gradation in physical properties -with each suc- 
cessive addition of CH, , Thus, the first four members are 
gaseous at ordinary temperatures, while the succeeding 
terms are liquids of increasing specific gravity and viscidity 
as the series is ascended; those containing 20 or more 
carbon atoms are solid crystaUiiie bodies. The boiling- 
point increases as the series is ascended, the difference 
between the boiling-points of the successive terms of the 
normal series decreasing regularly by about 4° C. as far as 
CjsHjg , after which there appears to be a constant differ- 
ence of 19° 0. 

The paraffins are chemically distinguished for their in- 
difference, hence the name applied to the series {jparum 
affinis). Being saturated molecules, they are incapable of 
uniting directly with any other element or radicle. The 
halogen elements produce by their action on paraffins 
substitution derivatives (haloid ethers), in which the hydro- 
gen of the hydrocarbon is replaced by the halogen. 


CH4 , CHoCl , CH„C1„ , CHCL 


CCI4; 


CgHo , CoHjCl , CoH^Clo , CoHgCla , C,HoCl4, 
CoHClj , OaClo, , 

&c., &c. 

These compounds will be again referred to under the family 
of the haloid ethers. Sulphuric acid is without action on 
paraffins, and at ordinary temperatures they are scarcely 
attacked by oxidizing agents ; but on heating with these 
agents they are either entirely oxidized to COo and OHj, 
or, in addition, to acids of the acetic (C„Ho„+jCOOH) and 
succinic [C„H2„ (COOH),] Series. Nitric acid exerts no 
action in the cold, but the concentrated acid attacks the 
higher members of the series when heated with them, 
forming nitro-substitution compounds in which hydrogen 
is replaced by nitryl (NO2), and, in some instances, acids 
of the acetic and succinic series and nitriles. The lower 
members of the series are not acted on by nitric acid, but 
their nitro-derivatives can be obtained by indirect methods, 
the general method of preparation being the action of 
silver nitrite on the iodo-paraffin ; — 

C„H2 „+iI -b AgN02 = C„H2 „+i(N02) + Agl . 

These nitro-paraffins are interesting as being metameric 
with the corresponding ethereal salts of nitrous acid; 
thus — 

Ha — « — : — ri 1 


Nih-ometliane, C | , is metameric with methyl nitrite, 0 | 

Nitioethane, C | s c:> » ethyl nitrite, 0 | 

Generally — 

Cnfl2n-i-l 

I are metameric with | 

0=N=0 O— N=0 

Nitro-paraffins. Ethereal nitrites. 

In accordance with the above formulation the two classes 
of compounds are differently acted on by nascent hydrogen. 

1 ' -f.3H« = 20H.-i- I 

NOo ■ " NHo 

i >iItro-par.Taln. - iVrolnc, or amido-paraflln. 


1 -b3H2 = OHo-bNH,+ I ' ^ 

O— NO ■ ' OH 

Ethereal nitrite. Ammonia. Aleohol 

The higher members ' of the series are resolved by pro- 
longed heating in sealed tubes into members lower in the 
series and members of the isologous series, C.Hgn (olefines) 
in accordance with the general equation — ^ ’’ 

C»-l.pS2(„+p)4.2 = GnHon+o k C,,Hgp . 

Occurrence of Paraffins. — Methane, or marsh gas, is an 
invariable product of the decomposition of organic matter 
excluded from the air, and is thus produced at the bottom 
of stagnant ponds, marshes, &c. This gas is the “fire- 
damp ” of coal mines ; it is found in volcauic gases, and 
the gas issuing from a mud volcano in the Crimea is 
almost pure methane. The normal paralfins are found in 
coal formations and other bituminous strata. Thus, Ameri- 
can petroleum contains a mixture of aU the paraffins from 
marsh gas to pentadecane (C]5H32), or even 'higher mem- 
bers. In boring for rock oil large quantities of methane 
escape, and from the freshly drawn petroleum ethane and 
propane are given off as gases at the ordinary temperature 
of the air. On distilling off the liquid portion (known - 
commercially as paraffin oil ”) the higher members of the 
series remain as white crystalline solids. Many paraffins 
occur also in the oil obtained by the destructive distillation 
of Boghead and cannel coal. Solid paraffins are likewise 
formed in the destructive distillation of wood, coal, bitu- 
minous shale, &c., and are found native, as fossil wax, 
ozokerite, hatchetin, &c. 

General Methods of Formation of Paraffins. 

1. By the action of nascent hydrogen upon haloid' ethers of 
CnHsn-fi radicles — 

OjiH.n-f jjETcr -f- U 3 « 'klMa ; 

{Ha being used to represent a halogen) . 

2. By the action of zinc and water upon the iodides of CnHan-tr 
radicles — 

20„H'„„+iI + 2Zn + 20H, = Zn(H 0)2 -b Zul„ -b 2 C„Hj,.+j . 

3. By the action of water upon the organo-metallic bodies of the 
general formula Zn(CnH +i)e- 

Zn(C„H „„+,)3 + 20 H„ = ZnlHO). -b 2 C„H,,„+o . 

4. By heating iodides of CnH.n+i radicles mth zinc — 

Zn -b 2C„H;,.+iI = Znl„ + C„,.H 4 „+ 2 . 

In tliis reaction the paraffin is, at the same time, resolved into a 
lower member of the series containing half the number of carbon 
atoms, and the corresponding isologue of the CnHju series — 

=C„H 2 n-f 2 "b CnH.jn . 

5. By the action of sodium on the iodides of C^Hon-bi radicles — 

2C„H»„+iI-b ila -b 211 al. 

6 . By the electrolysis of the fatty acids of the series C„HjnOy 
(see ascetic series)-^ 

2C,.H„„0„ =2002 + C„„_ 2 H 4,._2 -b 

7. By heating the dry sodium salts of 0„Hon-fi • COOH and 
CnHjn-iCOOHlj acids with sodium hydroxide — 

. - C„H 2 „+i,C 00 Na-bNaH 0 =Ha 2 C 03 -bC„H ;„+2 

C,.H 2 „(C 00 Ha)j -b 2NaHO = 2 Ha„C 03 -b CnH.j,.+, ■ 

8. By the dry distillation of acetates and but 3 nates several par- 
affins are formed. 

9. Almost all organic compounds yield paraffins when heated in 
sealed tubes to a V'eiy high, temperature with excess of strong 
hydriodic acid. 

10 . Many paraffins have been obtained by acting on a mixture of 
the corresponding iodides and ethyl alcohol with copper-coated 
zinc foil (Gladstone and Tribe’s “copper-zinc couple”) — 

C. -b C 3 H 5 .OH -b Zn =■ ZuBCoHjO) -b C„H 2 „+ 5 . ■ 

Formulation and- Classification of Paraffins. — All the 
members of the paraffin series can be regarded as methane, 
in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by C^Ho.+j 
radicles ; thus — 
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Y H 



(II 


Methane. 


c 


Ethane, or 
melhyl- 
methano. 


C^H 3 

f CHj.CH 

H 

or Cjjj 

H 

(h 


Prop.*iiic« or 
ctliyl-mctiianc. 


|H 

H 


They may likewise be formulated as hydrides of 
radicles, in accordance with their formation from the 
haloid ethers of these radicles by the action of nascent 
hydrogen — 


GIf^ = CH 3 .H 

Methane. 


aH,.= OoHvH •. 03 H 8 =aH,.H. 




Ethane. Etljyl hydildu. Piopane. Propyl hydride. 


Ivlore generally, the paraffins may be regarded as formed 
by the coalescence of any hydrocarbon radicles, furnishing 
by their addition the necessary number of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms ; thus — 

CH, - CH/H = CH/.H 3 = CPF'.H., 

ItcUicma, Methyl hyilvlile. Mcthcne Iiydrlde. Jletheny! tiydtWe. 




CHg-CHa = CoH/.H„ = CoH/'.Hs 

Ethciic hydride. Etiienyl hydride. 

CgHs = CH 3 .O 0 H, = 

Pro[mne. 

OH. 


Ethyl metnane, 
or methyl ethane. 


OH/fCHa). or C 



or H, 




OH. 

CH, 


Methane diniothfdc, or dimetliy! methane 

0 ,Hio = CaHj.C^Hs == CH3.C3H, = 03H/(0H3),= 
Itatano. or Ethyl ethane, Propyl niofhane, or Ethcoo dhnethWc or 
totrane. or diethyl. methyl propane. dimethyl ethane. 

CH"'(cn 3 ) 3 . 

Trlmetlij'l methane, or 
methenyl trimethlde (Isotetrano). 


of methene, CHj" ; and as the paraffins can be regarded as 
derived from the first member, methane, by the substitution 
of radicles for hydrogoii, wo have the following 

constitutional formula! for the four first members ;~- 

J[atliane...CH^ 

Ethane UIlj.CII, 

Propane ...t'llj. Cjllj = ClI^. CJl.. Clf, 

Butauc.....CH,.C3ll7 = CHi.ClL‘.e.di. = Cirj,(Cn5h.Cn3 

Thus, with the increase of the number of atoms iii the 
molecule we have an increased number of hydrocarbon 
radicles coalescing to form the iiaraffin ; in other words, 
we have increased complexity of structure, and thus the 
possible modes of arrangement, or the pos.sible number of 
isomerides (sec p. 550), becomes greater as the luimLcr of 
atoms becomes greater. The three first membem, as will 
be seen from the above formuhe, can only be written in 
the manner shown, and no isomerides e.xist. The fourtli 
member, butane or tetvane, as already shown, when treating 
of isomerism (p. 550), can be written in tivo ways, and two 
isomerides are known. Similarly there can be three pen- 
tanes, four hexanes, six heptanes, kc. 

It has been found by Schorlemmer that all the paraffins 
of which the constitution is known can he classified under 
four series, viz, — 


1 . Normal 2>arajt>is, lu which no carhoa atom is combiiiwl with 
more than two other carbon atoms. (Sco fonrml.c above.) 

2, IsojmnijJins, in w-liicb one carbon atom is combined with three 
others. Typical formnla : — 


lie 


C,lls.+, 

C„lb.+, 

CpH..p j-i 


3 . Ncoparaffina (OJling), in whieli one carbon atom is combined 
with four others. Typical formula : — 


C 


tpifjj.+i 

CAhr-H 


The number of possible methods of repre.sonting a paraffin 
thus greatly increases with the complexity of the molecule, 
but it must not be inferred from these formula! that the 
radicles represented as composing a paraffin molecule have a 
.separate existence in the compound. Such formulation 
expresses .simply the possible modes of formation by which 
the compound can be produced. For instance — 

a. The ethyl hydride obtained by tlie action of nascent Irydrogen 
upon ethyl iodide (CjH5l + IIa=C„Hj + Hl) is identical with the 
ethene liydriJe prodti<:c<l by the action of nascent iiydrogen on an 
etirene haloid ether (CjU/ij + 21Ij=C„HYTI..+2Hl), and with the 
dimethyl formed by heating CH3I with amietal [2UII3I +Zn=(CH3)j 
+ ZnI„]. 

fi. The propane (propyl hydi'ide) obtained by tile action of 
nascent hydrogen on propyl iodide, kc. (C3H7l + Hj=:C3H7.H 
+ HI), is identical with the ethyl-methyl produced by the action of 
a metal on .a mixture of the iodides of methyl and ethyl (CH, I -f 
C.,lIr[ + lfa, = Cir3.C7H5 + 2MaI), or hy the action of zinc-ethyl on 
methyl iodide [Zn(C2H5)j-l-2CH-,I=:2CH3.CjHj-l-ZnL]. 

y. Hethane obtained hy the .lotioii of aasociit hydrogen on 
methyl iodide is identical ivith the methenyl liydride formed by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on chloroform (CIi"'Cl3-l-3H„=CH"'.H3 
-PSHCI). 

Thus it must not be supposed that, because ethane may 
be written as dimethyl, ethane contains methyl. On 
treating eth.ane with chlorine, for example, we do not ob- 
tain methyl chloride (CH 3 CI), but substitution products of 
ethane, CoHjCl, and similar relations obtain throughout 
the series. 

Turning to the graphic formula! made use of in illus- 
trating the formation of homologous series by the continuous 
coalescence of carbon atoms with the consequent increase 
of atomicity (p. 552), it wall be seen that the homologous 
series of radicles can be regarded as derived from 

oho first memlier, methyl, CH 3 , by the continuous addition 


i. MesoparaJTnts (Odling), containing the group [IIC(CH3)j3' twice. 
Tyracal foimula 

HC(CH 3)2 

CpHjp 

Hqciij). 

With regard to the general properties of a paraflin, a.s 
comjrared with tbo.se of its isomerides, it has been observed 
that the boiling-points and specific gravities of the norma) 
compounds are higher than those of the isomers. iVith 
respect to chemical stability, the normal paraffins are more 
difficultly decomposable than their isomers. 

The following list contains the names, formuhe, boiling- 
points, and specific gravities of the jiiost inijiortant 2 )araffin 3 
known at the present time : — 


XoiiJiiL IWiurjriS's. 


Kodics. 


I- 


I 


Methane 

Ethane 1 

Propane ' 

Tetrauo , 

Pentane 

ifexaue 

Heptane 

Octane 

Konane 

Decane 

Endecane 

Dodecano 

Tridecane 

Tetradecane... 
Pentadec3ue....i 
Hexdecane 


Foriviula. 


CH. 

CHj.CH, 

CHj.Clk.CHi 

C}l3.(CIl.)-.CH3 

CH3.(CH:)3-CI13 

CHj.tCH.h.CHj 

CH3.(CH;)..C'H3 

CHj.lCH.ic-CHj 

CHj.fCHijj.Cilj 

CH3.(CH;,)3.CH3 

CH3.{CH.)j.Cni 

CllACli;Uo-OIh 

CU,.(CH.),i.CH3 

CH3.(Cnj),..CH3 

CH3.(CH,)„.CH3 

CHj.lCH.tu.CHj 


1 Boiling-points 



Spcclflc 

gravillci. 

> Gaseous. 


1 rc. 

•coo at O’C. 

1 37 ’ -SO”* 

•028 IS’ 

00 =’ - 70 ’ 

■003 „ IS’ 

93 ’ - 90 ’ 

•001 „ IS’ 

1 123 ’- 125 ° 

'710 „ ItT 

1 117’- 1 (S’ 

'728 „ 13 ’ 

; 100’ -1 OS’ 

•730 „ 13 ’ 

! ISO’- 184 ’ 

•705 ,, 10’ 

! 202’ 

•771 „ 17 ’ 

! 210 ’- 218 ’ 

•702 „ 20 ’ 

S 230 ’ - 210 ’ 

? 

j 25 S’- 202 ’ 

•825 „ 10 ’ 

i 27 S’ 

Solid. 
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ISOrABAFFINS. 


Isotetrane or triniethyl-me- 
thane 

Isopentane or ethyl-diine- 
thyl-metliane 

( Propyl-dimetliyl- 
, , 1 methane 


I Isoliex- 


Diethyl-nietliyl- 
methane'- 


(-Tetryl-dimetliyl- > hC ) OH,' 

1 methane J ) 


Boiling- Specific 
points. gravities. 


HclcHj -15°C. 
CH, 

( 

HO ] OH3 30“ 


C3H, 

HO ] CH3 


HO C^Hg 
CH, 


Isohept- J Tviethyl-methane... HO \ C^Hj 
anes I 

Propl-ethyl-me- I hO cjg 
Ltliyl-metnane^... J / qJj 

5 C II 

oil./’ 

OIL 


62° 701atO°C. 


•683 at 18° 


•689 at 57° 


124° ? . 703 at 12 -5° 


I These compounds have not hitherto been obtained, but are intro- 
duced in order to illustrate how the “ constitution” theory of isomer- 
ism enables the existence of new compounds to be predicted with 
considerable certainty. 


Neopaeaffiks. 


nnimf.' Speciflc gravity. 


Heopentaiie or tetramethyl- 
methane 


Neohexane or trimetliyl- 
ethyl-methane 


I 43°-48° 


Neoliept- 

anes 


Trimethyl-pro- 

pyl-methane^ 


Dieth)’l-dime- 

thyl-methane 


86°-87° -696 at 20-5° 


^ See note to last table. 


Mesopakaffins. 


Meso-hexane or tetrame- 
thyl-ethane 


Meso-oclane or tetrame- 
thyl-tetrane 


Me.so-nonane or tetrame- 
thyl-pentane 


HC(CH3)3 

HC(CH3), 

HC(CHg)„ 

(CH„)3 

HCXCHg), 

HC(CH3)„ 


,HC(CH.3)i 

HC{CH3)3 


Specific 

gravities. 


59^G. -670 at 17" 


Meso-decane or teti-ame- 
thyl-hexane 


•698 at 16° 


•724 at 0° 


727 at 14° 



We now proceed to give a few metliods of nremrin 
some of the more important paraffins, which methuik 1 
not come under the previously described general mocL? 
of formation. ‘ • 

Metka?ie.~This hydrocarbon is found as a constituent 
of coal-gas where it is produced by the destructive dk 
filiation of coal. It is formed synthetically by passhw 
mixture of carbon disulphide vapour and steam' (or sul' 
phuretted hydrogen) over copper heated to redness in a' 
tube : — 

CS2 -1 2SHo -1 4Cu = CH^ -1 4CuS . 

Ttitrana may be prepared by exposing ethyl iodide over 
mercury to the action of sunlight : — 

2C2H,l-i-Hg = Hgl2-iO,Hio. 

Isopentane (ethyl-dimethyl-methane) is formed by the 
dehydration of amyl alcohol by means of zinc chloride. 

Neopentane (tetramethyl-methane) is prepared by the 
action of zinc-methide on trimethyl-iodomethaiie(katabutyl. 
iodide) : — 

2C(CH3)I -I Zn(OH3)2 = ZnL -t- 2C(CH3)^ . 

Hexane is produced by the action of hydriodic acid on 
benzene at 280° : — 

C6H6 + 8HI = C3Hi,-f4l3. , 

Meso-hexane (tetramethyl-ethane) is formed by the action 
of hydriodic acid on pinacone a substance having tlie 
formula 

H0C(CH3)2 

H0C(0H3)2 

produced by the action of sodium amalgam on dimethyl- 
ketone in presence of water. • 

Isoheptane (tetryl-dimethyl-methane) is produced by the 
action of sodium on a mixture of the bromides of ethyl 
and amyl. 

Solid Paraffin is, when purified, a white wax-like sub- 
stance, melting between 40° and 60°, and boiling about 
370°. It is contained in the tar produced by the distilla- 
tion of Boghead and cannel coals, and is probably a 
mixture of several of the higher members of the C„Ho,+j 
series. 

Second Series, C„H2, . — Olefine^ Series. 

General Properties. — These hydrocarbons furnish a good 
illustration of polymerisra, as they form a series which is 
both homologous and polymeric. Being unsaturated com- 
pounds, they act as dyad radicles, uniting with CU, Br,, 0, 
HCl, HBr, HI, ClHO, &c. The haloid compounds of the 
olefines treated with alcoholic potash give up one halogen 
atom and furnish mono-baloid derivatives : — 

C„H2„//a2 + KHO = C„H2„_xi/'a + llHa -I OH3 . 
These mono-haloid olefines can again combine with lla^ 
and again lose Ila by the action of KHO : — 

-t- KHO = C„H2„_2-£f«o + KiTa -I OH, • 

Di-haloid olefine. 

In this way 3,4 n atoms of hydrogen can be replaced by 

Ha.^, Ila^, Ha„ atoms of halogen, and the final product can 
again unite with Ha.,, forming a per-haloid paraffin denva- 
tive. For instance : — 

C2CI4 -I Cl, = C2CI6. 

Tetrachlorethene. Hexachlorethane. 

The compounds of olefines with hypochlorous acid yield 
the corresponding alcohols by the action of nascent 
hydrogen : — 

0„H2„C1H0 -f H, = C„H2 ,.+i.OH -I HCl . 

^ So called from tlie oily liquid.s which the.se hydrocarbons produce 
when combined with chlorine. 
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Many olefines combine with sulphuric acid, forming 
ethereal salts, which are converted by the action of wate*r 
into sulphuric acid and the corresponding alcohol; — 

C„H2,. + HjSO, = . 

C„H„„+jHSO.i + H(H0) = 0,.Ho„+i.OH + HoSO,, . 

General Methods of Formation. — 1. By heating the 
Q.flcn+iOH alcohols with dehydrating agents (HqSO, . 
ZnCl2 ,&c):— \ a 4 » 

C'.,H2„+iOH - OHo = . 

2 . By electrolyzing C„H2„{COOH)., acids ; — 

C,.H2„(C00H)2 = CJI,,. + 2 'c02 + H2 • 

3 . By heating N(C„Ho„+i)^HO amines : — 
3 ^(C„H 2 ,.^.i) 4 HO = N{ 0 „H 2 „^i )3 + 0„H2„ + OH2 . 

4 . By the action of eopper-eoated anc foil (Gladstone and 
Tribe’s “copper-zinc couple”) on the corresponding 
dibromides : — 

G„H2„Br2 + Zti = ZnBro -f C, ,H2„ . 

Isomerism. — The isoinerides of the olefine series have 
been less completely investigated than those of the paraf- 
fins. The formula of the first member fethene) might be 
svritten — 

CEn — CH, CH3 

!l "r I ■ or I . 

CH, — CH, =CH 

The first is probably the radicle in the free state, and the 
second the radicle in combination with Cl, Br, &c. The 
third formula represents a compound unknown in the free 
state, but known in combination. While the normal series 
are known as ethem compounds, the isomeric series are 
known as ethidene compounds. 

Similarly there may be 4 propenes, 9 tetrenes, &c. 

The following is a list of the C^Hj, hydrocarbons known 
at the pres^int time. An idea of the general physical pro- 
perties will be obtained from the table. 


Etiiiixi: Ssuica ozs OlehiiEs. 

A'araca. 

Form u] a;. 

Boiling-points. 

’Ethene or ethylene. 

Propene or propylene 

Tetreno or tetryleno 

Penteiie or ariiylene 

Hc.xene or he.xylcne 

Heptene or hujitylene 

Octeiie or octyleiie 

Noiiene or nonylene 

Decene or parauiylene 

Pentadccene or triamylene 

Hexdecene or ceteno 

Vigintene or tetraiuyicnc.... 

Heptivigintene or ceroteue 

Trigiutene or melene 

CjIIa 
CjHj, 
C 5 II 10 
O’flff 12 

evil,, 

Cglliij 

C’aHig 

y 20 ^U 0 

O 30 H 1 J 0 

Gascons 

-18°C. 

S” 

35" 

05" 

05° 

120° 

140° 

100° 

218° 

275 ° 

300°- 400° 

? melt.s at 57° 

375 ° (?) „ 62° 


The numerous isoinerides of the higher members of the 
series cannot be described within the limits of the present 
. article. 

The first member, ethene, is a colourless inodorous gas, 
which can be condensed by cold and pressure. It burns 
with a brilliant flame, and is the constituent to which coal- 
gas chiefly owes its luminosity. Several olefines can be 
synthesized from other hydrocarbons; propene, for in- 
stance, by passing methane and carbon monoxide through 
a red-hot tube ; — 

2CH, + C0 = 0H, + C3H3. 

Third Series, C„H2„-2 • 

General Properties . — These hydrocarbons are capable of 
acting as tetrad radicles uniting rvith , 4 atoms of Cl, Br, 
ic., and producing tetra-haloid paraffin derivatives ; or the. 
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combination may be limited to 2 atoms, thus formiii-' 
di-haloid olefines. Similarly they can combine directly 
with one or two molecules of haloid acids, producing 
^itEon—idlu , or C^E^ndlu^. These combinations show 
their relations to the olefines and paraffins. Their relation- 
ship to the latter parent hydrocarbons is further shown 
by the ultimate action of chlorine ; — 

CnH,„_, -p CI2 = C„H.,„_,C 1 , . 

C„H2.^2Cl2“ + CI 2 = aH,„l2Cl.j. 

PcrchJorinaU'tl imrafHn. 

General Methods of Formation. — 1. By the action of an 
alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide on mono-haloid 
olefine derivatives ; — 

0„H2_i//a + KHO = C„H2,_, + lUIa -f OHj . 

2 . By the electrolysis of C„H2„_2(COOH)2 acids 
C„H2,^_)(C00H)2 = C„H2,_, -f 2CO2 -f H2 . 

The following is a list of the hydrocarbons of this 
series : — 


Etiiiss OB Acbttlksi: Semes. 

Xames. 

Formula. 

Boiling-point. 

Ethine or acetylene. 

C 2 H 2 

Gaseous 

Propine or allylene, 



Tetriiio or crotonylcne 

C 4 H 0 

18° C, 

Pentine or valerylcno 


45° 

Hexine or hexoylcnu 

C’eH.o 

80° 

Heptine or cenanthylidcne... 

CVH 12 

107° 

Octine or caprylideno 


133° 

Ilecine or dccenyleno 

'-‘loriis 

105° 

Pentadecinoor benylcno 

C'lsHjs 

225° 

Hexdecine or cetcnylene 

GioHjg 

280° 


But few of the isomerides of thb series are known. 
Diallyl, CcH],, (b. p. 59 °C.), b isomeric with hoxine, and 
ridylene, CjoHjg (b. p. 150 °), with decine. 

Ethine or acetylene may be formed directly from its 
elements by causing the electric arc to pass between poles 
of dense carbon in an atmosphere of hydrogen. It is 
formed abo by passing a mixture of methane and carbon 
monoxide through a red hot tube (CH^ -f CO = C.,Hj -l- OH„), 
bypassing chloroform vapour over red hot copper (2CHCI3 + 
6 Ca = 3 Cuf^l^+C.fh), and by the imperfect combustion 
of most organic compounds. Ethine is a colourless, incon- 
densable gas, having a characteristic odour. It is absorbed 
by an ammoniacal solution of cuprous chloride, forming a 
red precipitate of cuprous acetyUde, (C^HCugl^O, which 
when heated with HCl furnbhes pure ethine, so that thb 
b a convenient method for purifying the hydrocarbon. 
Ethine can be made to combine with nascent hydrogen 
with the formation of ethene : C2Hn -1- H, = C„H.j . 


Fourth Series, 0 „Ho„_i . 

The hydrocarbons of thb series may be conveniently 
rided into two groups. The first, consisting only of one 
»mber, pentone or valylene (G5H3), is related to the pre- 
ling series of hydrocarbons, since, by the addition of 
amine the he.xabrom-paraffin CgHgBrg is fonsi^. 

The other group is composed of decone (CjqHjj) and a 
■ies of hydrocarbons known as ferpenes, having the gene- 
formula and found in the essential oils of various 

lilts, chiefly of the orders Coniferce and AuraniiMece. 
Terpenes . — ^These hydrocarbons are found m the wood, 
ives, &c., of Coniferous trees, and in the essential oih of 
non, lavender, bergamot, jumper, &c., &c. ^^a^iy of these 
s contain oxidized bodies besides terpen^ The terpenes 
3sess very similar chemical properties, fiiffenng <*iefly ir 
nr boiling-points (which range from 160 to 176 C.) 
icific gravities, and action upon a ray of polanzed Iigh. 
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thus fviruishiug a goo<l illustnitiou of physical isomerism 
(see p. 550). They are generally clear, highly refractive 
liquids, possessing characteristic odours, and easily poly- 
merized by the action of heat, ILSO^, BF^, d:o. Several 
polyraerides exist ready formed in oils of copaiba, cubebs, 
vfcc. The terpenes are characterized by the extreme readi- 
ness with which they undergo isomeric changes under the 
influence of reiigents. They act as unsaturated compounds 
combining with at most four monad atoms. Thus, they 
combino with HCl, forming such compounds as CiaHnCl, 
Cj^HjjCL., and some terpenes can be made to combine with 
water, forming such bodies as CJQ^^^QOJ, and 

C.v,n3jO, which, in certain respects, resemble alcohols. The 
best known terpene is turpeiiti:ie oil, which is obtained 
from the resinous exudation of certain French and Ameri- 
can species of Finns and Abies. 

Camphor (CiqHj^O) is an oxidized compound closely 
allied to the terpenes contained in the leaves of Laurus 
Camphora. 

The relationship of the terpenes to the group of aromatic 
hydrocarbons is shown by the production of cymenc 
(CjqHjj), a member of the or benzene series, from 

turpentine oil and camphor, by the action of certain re- 
agents. 


Fifth Series, — Benzene or Aromatic Series. 

The general characters of these hydrocarbons, as com- 
pared with the preceding series, have been previously con- 
sidered (p. 552). 

Oi.vurrcVice.— Sunall quantities of these hydrocarbons are 
found in petroleum, but the chief source is the tar obtained 
in the destructive distillation of coal for the manufacture 
of coal-gas. 

General J/ethod 0 / Synthetic Formation . — By heating a 
mixture of a mono-iodated paraffin and a bromiuated ben- 
zene hydrocarbon with sodium : — 

-f -f Na,_.„ = 

-r (Nal)„ -P (XaBr).. 

Formulation and Isomerism of Benzene and its Deriva- 
tives . — Like the paraffins, the hydrocarbons form 

a parent series giving rise to a vast number of derivatives, 
and just as the higher paraffins can be regaaled as formed 
from methane by the substitution of C„!L„4.i radicles for 
H, so the homologues of benzene can be considered as 
derived from this latter hydrociirbou by similar substitu- 
tions. Thus — 


C.H. 

BciiJcac 


C,H,.Cn3 = CAT, 

Meihvl 


Kthvl bcnicue. 


C,H,.C3H, = C,Hi, 

Uropyl benzene. 


The synthesis of benzene from ethine has already been 
alluded to (p. 552). In accordance with this mode of for- 
mation, the structural fonnula of benzene may be written — 

H II 

\ / 

C— C 

./= 

H~C* tC— H 

\b ^/ 

c=c 

/ \ 

H II 

This formula, irs will be seen on inspection, is in accord- 
ance with the f.ict that benzene can act as a hexatomic 
r.ulicle, combining directly (though arith difliculty) with G 
hakgen .itonn. Uwiug to the complex structure of the ben- 
zene iiiokcnle, an inunen.-'e number of i.-omers are capable 


of existing. A few of the most important c-'^cs -x- 1 
here elucidated. * ^ 

Let us, iu the first instauce, suppose one ;>t«a , t ti 
to be replaced by another element or radicle. Sui d,!- • ■ 
(as there is at present no rc.tson for doubling) that 'U p, ? 
H and C atoms in the molecule have the same pruj-pV 
it is obvious th.at there can be no isomer of a 
tution derivative, and thus wo know only one nicthvf I " 
zone, cldorobeuzeue, nitrobenzene, d-c. 

Passing on to tbe poly-substitiuiou derivatives, wo Live 
several possible causes of isomerism. Thus, the H 
may be replaced by one radicle, or more than one II stem mw 
be replaced by au equivalent uumber of raJich-s. furuL-hi'* 
the same total uumber of C and H atoms. For instaccs-^ 


H H 


H H 


G— C 

./ \ 

K— C C— H 

\ / 
c=c 


H- 


C— C 

\ 

-0 C-H 

\ / 
c=c 


CH3CH3 

Pm'-eUivl-binzoae 


U cctinisric itlth 


H 

ElivJ-l 




Similarly dietbyl-beuzene is isomeric with tetramethvl. 
benzene, A'C., A’c. Another cause of isomerism is to U' 
found iu tbe Call;, .4.1 or other radicles replacing the H in 
the benzene molecule, since these radicals themselves admit 
of isomeric modifications, as has already been seen when 
the paraffin series were discussed. Thus, we may have — 

C3H3.C3H- and C^Hj.CHCCHj);. 

Pn'i>yl-bcnic:ie ri«uvio-pro?yl-b«aii.ac. 

With regard to substitution derivatives of the homologues 
of benzene, the H atoms may be replaced either iu the 
benzene molecule or in the radicle ; thus — 


C,H Cl. CH3 

Jletliyl-chloroboniciH' o 
moaochlorolo’.ucsii: 


r>^ 

f 


is mcianicrio «i!h 


C^Hj. CH.,C1 

« ClUc'rorr.tth.Tl-bcHzcss 
I orK-aiyl {!S«iZe. 


Another cause of isomerism depends on the relative \aA- 
lions of the replaced H atoms of the henzeuo molecule. 
Thus, there can be only one of each niouo-sulstitutii j 
derivative, because it is immaterial which of the six II 
atoubs is replaced. Di-derivatives containing two atonis ci 
the same element or radicle are capable of three isomen'e 
modifications, according, as the replaced atoms are those 
numbered in the graphic fomuda 1 2 or 1 3 of 1 4. zlll 
other arrangements will be found on trial to be reducible to 
these (X representing the substituted elenunt or radicle) — 


Bcn2or*e, Ortho-^iinlcrivative. 

C-HHHHHH QXXHHHH C.XHXHIIif C,-XHIL\HH 

J 2 3 t i S ‘A 3 » i S ‘A 2 3 t 3 S 2 i u « 


In like manner there can be three tri- or tetra-Jerivatives, 
and only one penta- or hexa-tlerivative, when the II atoa.s 
are replaced by tbe same element or radicle. 

When the H atoms are replaced by three or more difierent 
elements or radicles the possible number of isemerides u 
greater than when replaced by the same number of similar 
elements or radicles, because the arrangements cf tha 
latter with regard to one another are then capable cl 
variation. Thus, there can be only three di dcrivativis 
containing two difierent elements or radicles X\, UraUio 
the reversal of their order does not aifect the relative 
tious of X to Y. But when three II .atoms are replaced by 
XXY elements or radicles we may have, for yurj' xsir- 
meride depending on the relative position of XXT to m-e 
unoth-er and to the remaining 11 atoms, corrc.si-oi’.ding no- 
merides depending on the order XYX The same reason- 
ing applies to the higher derivatives. 

The udlowiug is a list of the hydrocarl'ons of this series: 



HiYUHOUAHmUH.) 


OH EM IB T 11 Y 


Atto:iAYtc oi; Uruzksu Hr.ftit/i, 


Hama, 


f'otmuJx, 


C,IJ, 


CJ1„ 


cyr„ 


C.oHh 


O.JI, 


I'enztntj „■ 

jMctliylbeiizwio or toluwic ' 

S EtliyIbc-nzc/ie I 

( Ortlioxylcne | 

( DiincUiyl-ljoijzcnea or xyltnea < Mctaxylenc j 

( i’araxylone | 

Pr&j)y!t)b»zfiiiu I 

J'.'iCii(io|(ro[)y]bcfjzeiJB i 

ili;tiiyl-ttliyiheiiz<;n(! 



I/iobillylU'iixciK! ; 

.\f<:tIiyI-iiraiiylU;nxone 

j .M(!tliyl-j)-z!ii(lo|iroiiyll)iaiz<;in; or ucyuicnu 

Dimctliyl-uUiylboiizciiu 

DiotliylbfHZBiif 

. Tfctramotliylberixone or durcite 

fHoaiiiylbcMzciio 

• ‘itotliyl-ilicthylliciizeiia or (liethyl-tolntno 

( JJiiiiutliyl-piitinloproiiylbcnztnt or biurcne 

.MtlbyI-i.soar(iyltx:tJz(;7ie 

Dimotiiyl-fcoamylbciizcne 


(irMr. 

c’.iycii,) 

tyycyy 



CV,(CIl,)li(CiI,)II, 

Cr,n,{C:,lL) 


o„iirAu,{(m,k 

cv,ii.(c]r,)(c,ii.) 

C„II<.Cil5.CIl(('H3),. 


0„H,(CH,),(CslIc) 

C-VMCJU, 

.. mclu, 

.■ cv,ii,,c,i4(cii,), 

.; fV4(CH,)(C,H,,), 

.; c„n;,(cii3),.cii(cn,), 

.! 0„J1,(CH,).C',IUC}I,), 

I c,,iijcii,k.aj(,(aih), 




ar c. 

111'. 

1 

TUP- 1(1’ 
1!{7' 

!;»■' 

157' 

151’ 

150’ 

100 ’ 

lea’ 

1.50’- ler 
178’- 170’ 
17«'' -178’ 
ISa’-lHi’ 

178’- 170’ 
180’- 191’ 
lOa' 

178’ 

188’ 

2ia’ 

Ojj o'* 


m 


Other hydrocarboiia compounded of benzene re;-.idue.s 
and ibc., radicles arc known. Dipfopartjyl, Cgflfl 

! b.(». 85’ 0.), is a Hubstance i.somcricwitli benzene, having the 
formula 1 fO 0 — (CJ I„).j — 0 — OIL The hydrocarboti.8 

of the benzene seric.s are all colourlea.i litiu!d.s {dunne is 
‘Solid), having peculiar and characteristic odours. By the 
action of oxidizing agentn aromatic hydrocarboiw of the 
general fonnuia CV,Iffl_„(C'„n..,„+])„are ultimately converted 
into acids of the general form 0|3fr(._„(COOII)„. Nitric 
acid gives rise to the formation of nitro-dcrivatives 
Sulphuric acid (concentmted) forms 
sulpkoinc acid/; 0„lIij„_(,-f«)(IhSO.,)„. The }ialogen.s pro- 
duce substitution derivativo the i)arti- 

cular inetameric modification formed being often deter- 
mined by the tcm[)eraturc at which the halogen is made to 
act, Jkaxiie, lohuine, itc., are formed by heating their 
corrc'sponding acids with lime : C„Fr 2 »_ 7 ( 00011 ) - CO„-- 


The remaining .series of hydrocarbons are as follows : — 


Jt'.'iniBi. 


CrtI^2f ^— 3 • 

Ca flij — C(jIf«aC 2 lf 3 

Cy Hio— CpHyCsifs 
0 ](flljy^CfUyOAij 

Ciniiamene or styrolene 

Allylbotizcne 

Pbeaylbutcne, 

Tetraliydroiiapbtliulcne 

c„n.„-.o. 

llthiiiylbc-nzcrie or acet- | 
eiiyl benzene ( 

C'a He, =CV,IL.CjH 

L'ls j ji'/— I'joHg. H^ 

CjjILj 

Oiole.^tmne 

r* u 

13 * 

Naphtbale»e,.._, 

llexa-hydroaiitliraccno 

CViHi2 = C3H5 

OrtWjr*— 1 J ^ 

C„H„=CV,H,,C5H-, 
t'isLjo— I'lfjHc-fbl L 
C,e,n„=cii,(CUl,)^ 

\ t^ijlti'Oll- 
L'uH„=] 1 

(c,u,.aih 

f, If —If r< i b'gllj 


Ldtilienyl-nietli.nie. 

IJiijenzyl or diplitnyl ethane 

J’ficnyl-tolyl-rnethane or 1 
Utnzvltoluene { 


Kamc.?, 

F^irmuJfc. 

I’cnzyl-ethyl-benzcno 

Beiizyl-xylenes 

Dimtsityl tnctiianc 

cib- cy 4 cy fr, 

C,,ii, 5 =C,,II,.CIL.CV,Ifj(CIL)j 

f* If —'ll /fi 

C If 

I'lnorenB 

Stilbene or diplienyl-ethoie 

Dihydro-anthrai;one 

Hexadiydropyrcnc 

c,jj. 2 =afULvi 4 

AntliracencfJ 

Phenanthrenc 

Tolano or Dipbenyl-ttbine 

Diinethyl-antliracenc 

'retraiiietbyl-antliraceiie 1 
or iJclcjJB j 

HC-O 5 IL 

‘■'■'"“biLU 

C-C'cHs 

— Cj4lf£i{CH3)2 

^''1 J^g(^ ^^ 3)4 

C'«ff;»_ 2 (,. 

Naphthyl-i>beiiyl methane.. 


Pyrene, 

Hililiciiyl-dietliine or di- ) 

.'Wetcnyi-berizcno... ) 

Dijdicnyl-benzeno 

Tnpbtjjylmethane 

f'lsHjo^ Oulblf 5 !!^ 
0,JI,e=C,(Cyi,)- 

C’.8Hu=‘'-'V,ni(C„Hi)3 
f'wlljs— t ibCcHda 


1 C,alb: 

Pinaphthyl 

i CjtiHjf^CjjiHf.CjDlL 

3f>* 

Idrialene - 

Triphcnyl-benztnc 

c“H«=cA(a,n<,)3 

Cnl 

Tetraijhcriyl-C'thc'ne 

OscH,(,=CjfC:Hj)j 


The hydrocarbons benzene (OoUg), naphthalene (CioHf, 
anthracene (Cji'Hu,), chrysene ( 0 ,gIIi 2 b and^idnalei 
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(C22H]^) are noteworthy as forming a homologous series, 
the successive terms of which differ by +O4H0. These 
compounds present certain analogies in their chemical 
behaviour, and are particularly characterized by their 
giving rise to quinones when oxidized. In the formation 


of a quinone H2 is replaced by 0. 


it)' 


thus- 


lOkg.vkio. 


+ 30 = + OH,, 

Niiphtlialcne. Naphthoquinone, 

Pyrene (GjoHjo), although not a member of the seiies' 
furnishes a qmnone on oxidation. Benzene does not yield 
a cpiinone by direct oxidation, ^ 

The relationship of the second and third members of 
the series to benzene will be seen from their ormln', 
formulm : — 

H 


H ' 

1 

C 

\ 

H — 0 C— H 


H 


H 


C 0 

/ \ / \ 

H — 0 O 0 — H 


0 

TT rr y \ 

H H— C 


0 

^ \ 

H — 0 0 


0 


■H 
C— E 


H_0 0— H 

\ / 

C 

• I 

H 

Benzene 


H ~0 0 C— H 

\ \ 

C C 


H H 

Naphthalene. 

'The hydrocai'bons, being the parent compounds of the 
remaining organic bodies, have been treated in greater 
detail than is necessary in the case of the other families. 

11. Alcohols. 

Formulation and Classification . — It has already been 

CrtIT,HH-a 
C„Hj»+i.HO 


H— C C C— H 

- \ \ 

0 c 

1 I 

H H 

Anthracene. 


CuHj, i 



(C«H„„)"(HOh 

c„h.,„_3.ho 

(c»h;„-,)^hho)c 

HO 

(C„H5,._„)'-(H0)4 

CwHnji—g. H 0 

(C„H;„_d"'(H0)3 



Alcohols containing 1 , 2, n semi-molecules of hydroxyl 
are said to be monohydrk, dihydric, iirhjdvie. The dihy- 
dric alcohols of the etliene series are termed glycols. 
Alcohols derived from uiisaturated hydrocarbons act as 
unsaturated compounds. 

Series CnHo.i+i . HO. — Some of these alcohols (derived 
from paraffins) have been previously quoted in illustration 
of homologous series (p. 552 ). The first member, methyl 
alcohol (CH3HO), is termed carbinol, and the remaining 
terms can be derived from this by the replacement of H 
by radicles. Thus, — 

CH.,HO C(CH 3 )H 2 H 0 

Methyl alcohol or Ethyl alcohol or 

Carbinol. Slethyl carbinol. 


C(C2H5)H2H0. 

Propyl alcohol or 
Etliyl carbinol. 


Since the paraffins can be formulated as derivatives of 
methane (see p. 556 ), and the present series of alcohols as 
derivatives of paraffins, it follows that these alcohols can 
be likewise regarded as methane derivatives : — 


C- 


It will be convenient to distinguish the carbon atom in 
combination with hydroxyl as the “ typical carbon atom.” 

The higher members of the series are susceptible of 
several kinds of isomerism, which may now be con- 
sidered. Passing over the first two members, which are 
not capable of being formulated in more than one way, the 
third member (propjd alcohol) may be written as — 


H 

(-H 

fCHa 


fCoH, 

H 

H 

0 i 

0 

t 


H 

H 

H 

(ho 

{RO 


,H 0 



or 


•C(CH.,)2H.H0 

Dimetliyf carbinol. 


C.CoHg.Ho.HO 

Ethyl carbinol. 

Thus, the first kind of isomerism consists in the replace- 
ment of one 0„H„„4.4 radicle by two others, each containing 


pointed out that alcohols can be considered as derivatives of 
hydrocarbons by the substitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen, 
and, consequently, as compounds of hydro.xyI with hydro- 
carbon radicles (p. 553 ). Each series of hydrocarbons 
can thus be supposed to give rise to a corresponding series 
of alcohols ; — 

CaHjn — c 

a smaller number of carbon atoms. The fourth member 
of the series (tetryl or butyl alcohol) may be written ; — 

O.C3HJ.H0.HO C(CH3)(C2H5)H.HO C(CH3)3.H0 

Propyl carbinol. Jlcthyl-otliyl carbinol. Trlmcthyl carbinol. 

The^next kind of isomerism, as e.xemplified by the third of 
the above formulce, consists in the substitution of three 
C,.H„„4.4 radicles for the three hydrogen atoms of carbinol. 

How, as carbinol contains but three replaceable hydrogen 
atoms (not regarding the atom contained in the hydroxyl, 
the replacement of which gives rise to a new class of com- 
pounds), trimethyl carbinol is tho type of a series of 
alcohols, in which the number .of C„H2„+p radicles com- 
bined with the typical carbon atom is a maximum. The 
isomeric alcohols of the present series can thus be con- 
veniently classified under the three following groups : 

1 . Primary alcohols, in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with hut one other carbon atom — 

C(C„H2,.+i)H2.HO. 

2 . Secondary alcohols, in which the typical carbon 
atom is combined with two other carbon atoms — 

C(0„H2,.+i)2H.HO. 

3 . Tertiary alcohols, in which the typical carbon atom 
is combined with three other carbon atoms — 

C(C,.H2,.+i)3.HO. 

Another cause of isomerism among alcohols is to bo 
found in the constitution of the C„H2„+i radicles (see also 
p. 550 ). Thus we may have — 

C.C3H7.H2.HO isomeric with C.CH(CH3)o.H2.HO 

Prop^’i cai'bTnol. ' Pscudopropyl carbinol. 

C(CH 3 )(C 4 Ho)H.HO „ O.CH3[CH2.CH(OH3)2]H.HO 

Jlctliyl butyl carbinol. jletliyl Isobutyl carbinol. 

Each of the three above-named groups is thus capable of a 
further division into two sub-group.s, such as normal 



.vr.couor.s.J 

primary and iso-primary, normal secondary and tso- 
sccoudary, &c., Ac. In the higher members a further 
number of isomeric modifications become possible. Jfany 
of these isomeric alcohols are known, but a largo number 
have yet to be discovered to complete the series. Tlie 
following is a list of the normal primary alcohols ; — 


^ hames. 

, Kornuilo;. 

IJoUlnK-polnt.'i. 

Sretliyl alcohol 

CHdIO 

«ti’ c. 

Ethyl „ 

C,If,.IIO 

7S°-{ 

I’roRvl „ 

C,H,-.lIO 

97“ -tJ 

Butyl 

C,lIa.HO 

IIG- 

iWl » 

CoH, 1.110 


Ilcxyl 

C«Il,;i.HO 

157“ 

Heptyl „ 

evil, a. no 

170“ -5 

Octyl „ 

Call,;. IIO 

19G“-ri 

Ji^onyl „ 

cyi,a.ifo 

200 ’ ? 

Cetyl 

c,„ii 3 j iro 

50“ ) . 

Ccryl „ 

c,.;ij.j.no 

70 ® < ifchlng* 

Melis-iyl ,, 

c-yu.-iio 

8 S“( 


Tlieso alcohols (up to nonyl alcohol) are limpid liquids, 
the viscidity of which increases with the molecular weight 
The three other members are white crystalline solids. 
.Methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols are readily miscible with 
water, the remaining members are more or less of the 
nature of oils. Most of these alcohols possess peculiar and 
characteristic .odours. The boiling-points of the isomers 
are generally lower than those of the corresponding normal 
alcohols. 

The normal and iso-primary alcohols can be obtained 
from the corresponding haloid paratlin derivatives by the 
action of potassium hydroxide ; — 

Normal primary..O„Ho„ n/hf + KIIO = + KHa. 

Iso-primary ' (CH,)„Cn(CH„)„ J/a -h KIIO 

= (CH3 )oGII(CHo),.". ho -h lilla . 

Likewise by the action of nascent hydrogen on the corre- 
sponding normal primary and iso-primary aldeliydes ; — 

(G JL.„+i)COH -i- H. = G,.H..,.+i.CH2. IIO . 
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and ultimately to a mixture of two or more acids contain- 
ing^a smaller number of carbon atoms than the alcohol. 

By particular reactions an alcohol of one group can be 
converted into an isomer of another group, such, for 
instance, as normal primary butyl alcoliol into the iso- 
primary alcohol, and the latter into the tertiary alcohol. 

In many of their reactions alcohols are the analogues 
of water ; for instance — 

HHO -f K = KHO + H 

Wafer. I’ofasslimi. J’otaisluni 
JiyiiroxWe. 

G„H,,.HO -t- K = G0H5.KO -p H. 

rotajsilum 

Jilcohol. ethylate. 

In other reactions they resemble metallic hydroxides 
KHO -p HCl = KOI -i- OH„ 

Potflbsliirn Pol.TjsIurn 

liydroxlde, chloriUe. 

OJIj.HO -P HCl = a,H,.Cl + OH., 

Elliyl alcohol. Ethyl clilorMo. 

Of this series the best known members are methyl and 
ethyl alcohols. The former (or “ wood-spirit ”) is chiefiy 
obtained from the crude “ wood vinegar ” 2>roduced by the 
destructive distillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol is common 
“ spirits of wine,” and is always procured by the fermenta- 
tion of sugar, wliich, in contact with yeast, undergoes the 
following change— CoHiaOs = 2GO2 + 2C2H5.HO . 

JIany of the higher members are formed by the fermenta- 
tion of grain, sugar-beet molasses, potato, ikc. oil 

consists chiefiy of isomeric modifications of amyl alcohol. 


Kames. 

KojTHUte. 

Bollbig^poirits, 

C„IL„.,.HO. 

Vinyl alcohol 

Allyl 

CJI 3 .IIO 

C 3 II 5 .IIO 

! 

96“ 0. 

C„IL,.-3.II0. 

Propargyl alcohol 

Uoriieol and camphol. ... 

CjHi.HO 

C,„H,;.HO 

l]0“-n5’ 

212 “ 


C H E M I S T li Y 


The .synthesis of alcohols from the corrcsjjonding olefines 
has already been alluded to (p. 559 ). Since cthiue can be 
formed directly from its elements (p. 559 ), and ctbenc from 
ethino (p. 559 ), it is obvious tliat ethyl alcohol can by 
these means be formed synthetically. 

Secondary alcohols are jiroduccd by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on ketones; — 

C0(G„1L„+,)2 -P H,, = C(G,.IT.„.+i)2lI-HO • 

Tertiary alcohols are prepared by the action of organo- 
zinc compounds on the chlorides of acid radicles, 
C„n2„).i.GOGl, and treatment of the product with water. 

Tile metamerism of the three groups of alcohols is 

atrikiugly displayed by their behaviour on oxidation. 
Thus, primary or iso-primary alcohols are oxidized first to 
aldehydes — 

(G,.H2„^, )GH2.H0 -P 0 = (G„II.,„4.i)GOH -P OH., ; 

AlculioL AiilgliyUo. 

then to acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms — 

(G„II„„+,)COH -P 0 = C,.H 2 „.m.COOI-I . 

Alilehydc. Acid. 

Secondary alcohols are oxidized firet to ketones — 
G(GJI„„+,).,H.IIO -P 0 = C0(C..H2,.+i)2-p0H2; 

Alcohol. Ketone. 

then to one or more acids containing a smaller number of 
carbon atoms than the alcohol — 

C 0 (CJL„.+i)o + 30 = G,.H 2 „+i.G 00 II -p GnllnA*. 

Ketone" " AcW. AcW. 

Tertiary alcohols are probably first oxidized to ketones. 


Series C„n2„_7.IIO, P/moIs . — The alcohols of this series 
bear the same relation to the benzene hydrocarbons that 
the ethyl series of alcohols bear to the paraffins. Thus 
these alcohols at once divide themselves into two meta- 
ineric scries according as the hydroxyl replaces hydrogen 
in the benzene or paraffin radicle ; for instance, methyl 
benzene or toluene (G'aHj.CHj) gives rise to — 
C,jH,,(HO).CH 3 and GoH,.GH2(HO) . 

Cicsol. Benzyl alcohol. 


The alcohols of the benzylic series^C^jHj.n | 

are true alcohols in their chemical behaviour, being formec 
from the haloid derivatives of their corresponding hydrocai 
bons bytheactionof potassium hydroxide, and beingoxidize 
to acids containing the same number of carbon atom: 
The alcohols represented by cresol, CaH5_„HO.(C„H.,„.^i), 
or phenols, on the other hand, act more like saturate 
compounds, and in some respects resemble acids. The 
cannot bo directly obtained from their corresponding halo 
hydrocarbon derivatives, and are converted^ by o-xidatie 
into fiitinoiies. The {jhenols yield substitution-derivativ 
by the action of halogens, nitric acid, &c . ; such, for e 
ample, as — 


C,,H,Cl.HO 

ilonocliloro- 


phcnol. 


CoH^(N02 ).HO 

Monanltiophciiol. 


CoCi,.Ha 

Pcntuchlovo* 
phenol. 

C.H,(N 04 .H 0 , GoH 2 (N 02 ) 3 .H 

” Trlnltvophenol o 

picric acid. 


DlnltropUciiol. 


The phenols yield sidphonic acids when ^ 

iulphurio acid, CaIl4(H0)(IIS03) , CjH3(HO)(HSO; 


/ 
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Lougakip. 


(i:c. ; the metameric alcohols do not undergo an analogous 
reaction. 

The homologues of phenol beiug di-derivatives of benzene 
are susceptible of the isomeric modifications already pointed 
•out (p. 560 ). Thus there are known — 

C,H5.CH3 Ce(HO)(CH3)HHHH 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Methyl-benzene Oitho-ci*esoL 

or Toluene. 

a(HO)H(CH3)HHH C6(HO)HH(CH3)HH 

123 456 1 234 56 

Jletu-cresol. Para-eresol. 

Isomerism analogous to that exhibited by the derivatives 
of benzene and its homologues likewise extends to all the 
derivatives of phenol and its homologues. 

The following is a brief list of the compounds of the 
present series ; — 


1 Alcohols. 

Benzyl alcohol, CaHs.CHjHO 
Xylyl alcohols, C7H7.CH0HO 
Phenyl-propyl 
alcohols CaHa.CH.HO 

Cuminyl i 
alcohols 
Sycoceryl J 
alcohol j 

1 CflHu.CHaHO 
! CiyHjj.GHjHO 

j Phenols. j 

) Phenol CsHj.HO 

1 Cresols CsHdCH^l-HO 

I Xylenol3,Phlorol,&c.,CgHg.HO j 
I Thymol, Carvacrol, C’loHjj.HO I 


The boiling-points of the alcohols are generally higher 
than those of the metameric phenols. 

Jlany of the compounds of the present series are trans- 
parent oily liquids possessed of powerful odours ; others 
are white crystalline solids. Of the phenols the best 
known is phenol or carbolic acid, obtained from the acid 
portions of coal-tar. 

So'ies C„H2„_ 9.HO comprises cinnamic alcohol, CgH9.HO, 
and cholesterin, acH,3.HO. 

Series C„Ho„_i3.HO. — Only one member is known, 
viz., naphthol, O10H.J.HO . 

Series (C,.H2„)"(HO)2, Glycols. — Of these dihydric alco- 
hols the terms corresponding to the first six members of 
the olefine series are known, and are named ethene glycol, 
propene glycol, &c. The glycols are colourless, viscid 
liquids, miscible with water They are generally prepared 
by acting on di-haloid olefine compounds with silver 
acetate : CnHonBij + 2AgC2H302 = -f- 

2 AgBr The resulting acetate is then heated with potas- 
sium hydroxide : CnHg,, (0211302)2 -f 2 KH 0 = C„H2„{HO)2 
-J-2KC2H302. The glycols are capable of existing in 
isomeric forms similar to those of analogous olefine com- 
pounds (see p. 559 ), but these isomers are at present but 
imperfectly known. A series of compounds known as 
pohjethenic ybjcols are formed from ethene glycol hy con- 
densation, -with elimination of water. Their general for- 
mula is ?i{C2H ((110)2} ~ 1)(0^^2)> ""kere the highest 

value of n is 6. 

Series C„H2„_g(HO)2, Dihydinc Phenols.— following 
are known : — 

Pyroc-atecliui {ortho-), Resorcin {meta-), Hydroquinone* 

{para-) CoHj(HP)o 

Saligcnin, Orcin, Giiaiacol CyHgtHO)., 

Xylene glycol, Creasol, \''eratrol CaHs^flO); 

Hydrothymoquiuone CioHidHO'h 

iMany of these compounds can be formed by suitable 
reactions from benzene hydrocarbons, phenols, &c.; others 
are found ready formed in lichens, or can be prepared 
from substances of vegetable origin. 

.Serfw (C„H2„_ 3)"'(H0)3 comprises propenyl alcohol oc 
glycerin, C3H3.(HO)3, and amyl-glycerin, 05119.(110)3. 
Glycerin can be formed synthetically, but is generally 


^ The quinoues are also closely related to ketones. 


obtained' from glycerides, a group of ethereal salts com 
posed of glycerin and acids of the acetic aud oleic seriw 
(see p. 572 ), which exist ready formed in most animal and 
vegetable oils and fats. Thus stearin (propenyl tristearatel 
a constituent of many natural fats, when acted open bv 
super-heated steam, decomposes as shown in the equation-- 



Large quantities of glycerin are obtained by this mean's. 
Glycerin is a colourless, transparent, viscid liquid of a 
sweetish taste, readily soluble in water, and boiling (under 
50 mm. pressure) at 21 0 ° C. Polyglycerins analogous to the 
polyethenic glycols are known. 

Series (C,.H2,^_9)"'(HO)3 . — Trihydric phenols comprising 
the isomerides pyrogallic acid (or pyrogallol) and phlort 
glucin, C5H3(HO)3. 

Series (C,.H2„_2)”'(HO)4 . — Erythrite, erylhromaniiite or 
phycite, 04113(110)4, o.'o.d propyl-phycite, 03114(110)4. 

Sesnes (C„H2„_5)''(HO)5 . — Pinite and quercite, 

CoH,(HO)5. 

Se 7 -{es (0„H2,._41’”(H0)q . — Mamixte and dukite, 

CgHg(HO)3 , two natural sugars. 

Sugar, starch, gum', ikc., are members of a group of 
compounds termed eax-bohydrates^, which are closely allied 
to the present series of alcohols. The names, classification, 
and relationship of these bodies are shown in the following 
table ; — 


CAKKOllTmtATES. 

Glucoses. 

CijHisOj. 

Saccharoses. 
Polyglueosic alcohols. 
nCCoHijOsl-ln-lXOlIj) 

. ■ (>i=2). 

Amyloses. 
Polyglueosic anhy- 
dride. 
K(C(jIIi() 05 ). 

Dextrose or grape- 
sugar. 

Levulose. 

Galactose. 

Sorbin. 

Eucalin. 

inosite. 

Ambinose. 

Saccharose or cane sugar. 
Lactose or milk sugar. 
Arabin or gum-arabic, 
ilelitose. 

Melizitose. 

Trehalose or mycose. 

/ 

Starch. 

Imilin. 

Dextrin. 

Cellulo.se or lignin. 
Glycogen. 


The glucoses exhibit the characters both of aldehydes 
and of alcohols; the saccharoses bear the same relationship 
to the glucoses that the polyethenic glycols bear to glycol; 
the amyloses are formed from the saccharoses by the elimina- 
tion of one molecule of water. 

Many of the sugars are widely diffused throughout the 
vegetable kingdom — ^the sugar in ordinary use being 
obtained from the sugar-cane and sugar-beet. Dextrose 
and levulose are found in honey, ripe fruits, ibc., lactose in 
milk, inosite in flesh. Gum-arabic is the dried exudation 
of certain sjaecies of Acacia. All the amyloses, with the 
exception of glycogen, which is found in the liver of 
animals, are of vegetable origin. Cellulose or ligniii_B^e 
chief constituent of the cells of plants; starch i.s found in the \ 
cells of most plants. Gun-cotton or pyroxylin is obtained 
from cotton-wool, which is almost pure cellulose, by the 
action of strong nitric acid; it has the composition of 
trinitro-cellulose, CgH.; (1102)305 . Many of the varieties 
of the sugars are physical isomerides differing from each 
other only in their rotatory action on polarized fight. 


Ill, -Haloid Ethers. 

These compounds can be formed from saturated hydro- 
carbons, pnd from hydrocarbons which behave as such by 
the direct action of the halogen: - 

C„H 2,..42 + Gh - C..H2 ,..^iCI + HCl . 

^ So c.illed because the hydrogen and oxygen are always present in 
these compounds in the proportiojis to form water. 
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The substitution can in many cases be continued atom 
by atom, till the whole of the hydrogen is replaced; 
thus: — . 

Jfethane CfTj Ethane C-U, Benaene. C,n, 

Tctraehlonnethane CCl, HeiacWorethane C^Cls ileiachlorbenzenc CjC!, 

The reactions are often accelerated and in some cases 
remarkably modified by light or heat. The presence of 
iodine, antimony, &c., frequently assists the action of chlo- 
rine. Chlorine is more energetic than bromine, and the 
action of iodine less energetic than that of bromine, — iodine, 
in fact, does not act directly on the paraffins. By the direct 
action of halogens on paraffins a mixture containing more 
than one derivative is generally obtained. Thus, when 
chlorine and methane are mixed and exposed to diffused 
light (explosion takes place in direct sunlight), the whole 
series of derivatives CH3CI, CHoClj, CHCI3, and CCL i 
are formed. 

XJnsaturated hydrocarbons first of all combine directly 
with a certain number of halogen atoms. In some ca.ses 
the number of halogen atoms thus taken up restores the 
sompound to the type of a saturated body; — 

ChHji -f CL = C0H4CL = ethene dichloride = dichlorethane. 

EtSent*. 

In other cases the restoration is not to the type of a 
saturated hydrocarbon : — 

CioII j -f 2C]„ = CioHgCIi, tetrachlorinatc-d naphthalene, cotrespomling 
■ [to type 

The mono-haloid derivatives of paraffins and some other 
hydrocarbons are conveniently prepared by the action of 
haloid acids on the corresponding alcohols: — 

CH,.HO + HCI = CELCl -r OH, 

Methyl Metiiyl 

sleoJioL ciWoridc^ 

CVH-.HO -b HCl = C^H^.Cl -h OHgi 

Benzyl Benzyl 

aJcohol. ciiloHde 

CjHs(HO)o -f llHI = C,;H,3l -f 51 , -{- fiOHj. 

yavnite. 

Polyhydric alcohols may by these reactions have their 
hydroxyl only partially replaced by halogens: — thus, by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on glycerin there are produced 
C3H5C1(H0)2 (chlorhydrii}) and C3H3C1,(H0) {dichlof- 
kydrui). 

The haloid phosphorus compounds act uprm alcohols in 
a manner similar to that of the halogen acids; — 

3 C.,H.,HO -bPBrj = SCLHjBr-f PH3O3 


^’2, S' 
Ethyl alcohoL 


UIi;.! 

hroniide. 


080 

formed, hnt when the action takes place v.'ith boiling toluene 
the substitution takes place in the methyl radicle, thus 
forming haizyl compounds (CuHs-CIiyCl , ic.) 

^cohols are reproduced from their haloid ethers by the 
action of IvHO (see p. 563 ), or by first converting the haloid 
ether into an acetate of the radicle by treatment with silver 
acetate, and then acting on the acetate with KHO. The 
alcohols thus formed are similar in isomeric constitution to 
the haloid ethers from which they are obtained. Foi 
instance, (CE3)3CH.I (pssudopropyl iodide) when made 
to undergo the reactions specified is converted into 
(CH3),CH.H0 (pssudopropyl alcohol) (see also p. 563 ) 
Isomeric haloid ethers are thus named in accordance with the 
radicle composing the alcohols from which they are obtained, 
or to which they give rise on conversion into acetates and 
treatment with KHO; thus, we have the following mono 
iodobutanes ; — 

aiL..aH,I (CH3)X'H.CH2l 

Isobntyl iolidc. 


C,H,(HO), + fiPQs = O-jH-a, + 2 POCL -b 2 HC 1 
Erhesealycsl. diSSe. 

CsH-C^HO) -b PCI 5 = C 3 H 3 GI 3 -r POCL-b HCI . 

TrichJojhytlnii 

Bichlorhydrirt or sllyl 

tricliloriiie. 

The haloid ethers are liable to the same isomeric modi- 
fications as their parent hydrocarbons and derivatives. 
The conditions which determine the production of any 
particular modification cannot in all cases be laid down 
with precision. For instance, the di-baloid paraffin deri- 
vatives obtained from the paraffins are in some cases iden- 
tical and in other cases isomeric with the corre.spoiiding 
compounds produced by tbe direct union of halogens witli 
olefines. Again, the higher members of the paraffin series 
when acted on by chlorine yield simultaneously two iso- 
meric (primary and secondary) mono-chlorinated derivatives. 
As a final example, when chlorine acts upon toluene in the 
cold chloro-toluenes (C^H^CLCHg, CgH3Cl2.CH3, «kc.) are 

I The metomeric phenol, cresol (p. 564), does not nndergo a similar 
reaction. 


NonnaJ hntyl 
Iodide. 


(CH.naHjjCHI 

iVudolut:-! ibdldc. 


qOH,),!. 

Katabutyi 

The same relations exist between the haloid ethers and 
their isomerides as between the paraffins and their isome- 
rides. Thus, the boiling points and specific gravities of 
the normal ethers are higher, and their chemical stability 
is greater than that of the isomerides. 

By^ the action of nascent hj'drogen many haloid ethers 
are restored to the hydrocarbons from which they are 
derived by an inverse substitution. Thus tetrachlor- 
methane (CCI^) when treated with sodium amalgam and 
water is ultimately converted into methane (CH^), mono- 
chlorbenzene (CbH^CI) into benzene, ikc. The action of 
caustic allialies upon mono-haloid ethers will be Lest illus- 
trated by the foUomng examples; — 

f Illn.str.itiug formation of an 
C-H-.Cl-bKIK'-tvnr.HOrKa al-ohoL (SeeaLop.oCa.; 

I-.eiuyl Benzyl < Theim-taiiienciiioiiochlo- 

chloridc. alcohol. j roplienols do not undergo 

L an analogous reaction, 
f Illustrating reduction of a 
.eatuxated compound to a 
lower iiologue, i.i., for- 
OH, i mation of C„H., ficin 
type C„ll,n43 • iimilai 
change is aometiiues ef- 
fected hy heat aioiie. 
f Illustrating reduction of an 


(CH-jLCHl-i 

I'leurtopropyl 

iodwle. 


KHO: 


tCjHo-rKI- 

I’topeue. 


C-HjCl 

rlono- 

chxrethea- 


-KHO=C.H--i-KCl-i-OHj 


I unsaturated c'linpouiid to 
a lower isologue, i.e., re- 
duction of type C,Hs, to 
ChH.,— 3. 

The mono-haloid olefines (typified by monochlorethene 
in the last equation) are obtained by the action of a caustic 
alkali on di-haloid paraffins (see p. 558 ). These mono-haloid 
olefines, like their parent olefines, are dyad radicle.s com- 
bining with Ucu and 'Qdla. Their compounds with haloid 
acids are under some conditions identical and xmder other 
conditions isomeric 'm'th the corresponding compounds pro- 
duced by the direct combination of the olefine with twe 
halogen atoms. 

Of the haloid ethers derived from paraffins the hes! 
known is triohloromethane or chloroform (ClICL), r 
colourless, transparent, sweet-tasting, and somewhat fra 
grant liquid boiling at 62 °, largely' used as an anaasihctic 
It can be prepared by the direct action of chlorine 01 
methane, but it is usually obtained by the action _ 0 
bleaching-powder on common alcohol The correspondiu 
bromine and iodine compounds, CHBr, and CHI, (IroMc 
form and iodoform), and CH(XOo)3 {ni(rojorm), are knowr 
Cyano-derivativei of Hydrocarbons . — The metameris 
exhibited by these compounds has been already referred > 
(p. 555), andsince they resemble in manyrespects the halo: 
ethers, their modes of preparation may be now touched upo 
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The most general method of obtaining the cyanides 
(nitriles) in a state of purity is the dehydi-ation of the 
ammonium salts of acids containing the corresponding 
hydrocarbon radicles (see also p. 555 ). 

C,-Q,.C0{0:SB.i) - 20Eo = 

Ammonium benzoate. Phenyl cyanide. 

Most of the other processes yield a mixture of cyanides 
and isocyanides ; — 

, CH.J + KC 17 = CH3.CN + KI 
C^I + AgCN = CH3.CN + AgP 

Jletbyl iodide. Methyl cyanide. 

In the first of these methods the cyanide predominates, 
and in the second the isocyanide. By distilling a mix- 
ture of potassium cyanide with an ethereo-metallic salt of 
sulphuric or sulphurous acid, a mixture of cyanide and 
isocyanide of the radicle contained in the ethereal salt is 
obtained, the cyanide or nitrile being in excess : — 

CH3.KSO, - 5 - KCN = CH3.CN + KaSO^ 

Pot-assium-jnethylsnlphate. Methyl cyanide. 


CioH^.KSOg + KCN = C13H-.CN + K2SO3. 

Potassium- naphthylsulphite. Maplithyl cyanide. 

The cyanides or nitriles do not exhibit strongly marked 
basic properties, nor are they oxidized by AgoO.or HgO. 
They are not iioisonous, and do not possess unpleasant 
odours. Their boiling-points are generally higher than 
those of the metameric isocyanides. The nitriles are sas- 
ceptible of isomeric modifications depending on the iso- 
merism of their contained hydrocarbon radicles. 

IV. Etheks. 


These compounds bear to the alcohols the same relations 
that the metallic oxides bear to the hydroxides : — 

NaHO Na „0 Ca"(HO)., Ca "0 

CH3HO (CH3')20 CaH^'XHOla C2H/O 

Methyl alcohol. Methyl efber. Ethene alcohol. Ethene ether. 

In accordance with this view, many ethers are formed 
by dehydrating their corresponding alcohols by means of 
strong sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, boron trioxide, &c. : — 

2CH3HO - OH3 = (CH3)20 

Methyl alcohol. Methyl ether. 

2C1H..HO - OH2 = (C7H-)20, 

Ben^l alcohol. Benzyl ether. 


Conversely, many ethers, by prolonged heating with water, 
are retransformed into their corresponding alcohols. 

Oxygen being a diatomic element combines with two 
monatomic radicles. When the two radicles are similar 
the compound is termed a simple ether, when dissimilar a 
eempound ether. Thus, the ethers formulated above 
f methyl and benzyl) are simple ethers; while 

CH3.O.C2H3 , C3HJ3.O.CH3 , C3H5.O.C3H5 

Methyl-ethyl ether Jlethyl-amyl ether. Phenyl-allyl ether. 


are examples of compound ethers. Compound ethers con- 
taining a C„H2„4 .i and a C„H2„_-. radicle are termed anisols. 

Ethers are liable to isomeric modifications dependent on 
the isomerism of their contained radicles, and likewise to 
metamerism depending on the presence of difierent radicles. 
For example, C2H5.0.C^Hg {ethyl-butyl ether") would be 
metameric with (C3Hy)20 {propyl ether). 

A general method of preparing ethers (simple and com- 
pound) containing monatomic radicles is to act upon the 
sodium derivative of the alcohol containing the one radicle 
with the haloid ether containing the ether radicle. When 
the alcohol and haloid ether contain the same radicles, the 
result is a simple ether; when they contain different 
radicles a compound ether is produced : — 


^ T5ie cy.'iaide thus formed unites irith AgCX, fonuiug the compound 
CHj.CX ,AgCX, which, on treatment with KCX in excess, yields the 
methyl isocyanide with the formation of KAg(CX )2 • 


CgHg.NaO + 02H3l = (0„H5)„0-hNaI 

Sodium ethylate. Etlfyl ether. 

CoHg.NaO + CH3I = CHgO.C^H. + Nal 
Sodium etliylate. JletliylAithyrether. 

CgHj.NaO + CH3I = CHa.O.CoHj + IShl 

Sodium pheuate. Methji-phenyl ether. 

The ethers derived from the phenols are prepared bv 
special methods. Ethers containing diatomic radicles are 
obtained from the mono-haloid derivatives of the dihydric 
alcohols (glycols) by the action of KHO : — 

CoH.CKHO) -H KHO = C.H.O + KOI + OH, . 

Monochlorhydiin. Ethene ether. 

Compound ethers can be obtained from the sodium 
derivatives of the glycols by the action of mono-haloid 
ethers : — 

C2H^(NaO)2 -b 2OH3I = C2H,<(°g5®3 + 2 NaI 

Sodium ethonate. Etheuc-dimethyl ether. 

The ethene series of ethers are more active in tlieir 
chemical behaviour than those containing CnH,,,.;.! radicles. 

Ethers corresponding to the first seven normal primary 
alcohols of the series C„H2„+i . HO are known. Of these 
“ sulphuric ether” is most frequently met with. It is the 
oxide of ethyl (02H5)20, and is prepared by alloiving a 
stream of ethyl alcohol to flow into a mixture of strong 
sulphuric acid and alcohol kept at a constant temperature 
of about 140 ° C. The following reactions occur; — 

O2H5HO + H2SO4 = C2H5.HSO, -b OH, 

AlcohoL Ethyl-hydrogen sulphate. 

C2H5.HSO4 -b O2H5HO = (02H5)20 + HoSO^, 
Ethyl-hyhrogeu sulphate. “ Ether. 

As will be seen from these equations, a given’ quantity 
of H2SO4 is theoretically capable of etherifying an un- , 
limited quantity of alcohol ; practically, however, a limit is 
reached. If a mixture of alcohols is employed at starting, 
a compound ether is produced. 

Ethyl ether is a colourless, mobile liquid, but very 
slightly soluble in water, and possessing an agreeable 
odour. It boils at 35° '5 C. By the action of chlorine it 

yields substitution derivatives, CoH^ChO.CoHj, ; 

(03013)20. 

V. SuLPHUE, SeLENITTM, AMD TeLLUEIUM AiCOHOLS 
AND EtHEES. 

These compounds are the analogues of the alcohols and 
ethers (see p. 553 ), and are in many cases prepared by 
analogous methods. The following are typical reactions 

Preparation of Sulphur Alcohols. 

O.2H5CI -b KHS = 02 H 5 (ES)’ -b KCl 

Ethyl chloride. Ethyl "hydrosulphide. 

O2H4OI2 + 2 KHS = 02 H^(HS )2 -b 2 KC 1 

Ethene dichloride. _ Ethene dihydrosulpliide. 

C3H5I -b KHS = OgHjCHS) -b IH 

Allyl iodide. AUyl hydrosulphide. 

C.H7CI -b KHS = 07 Hj(HS) -b KOI 

Benzyl chloride. Benzyl hydrosulphide. 

K(C2H5)SOi -b KHS = 02 H 3 (HS) -b KoSO., . 

Potassium ethyl-sulphate Ethyl hydrosulphide. • 

Preparation of Sulphur, (be.. Ethers. 

2CH3CI -b KoS = (CH3)2S -b 2 KC 1 

3Iethyl chloride, Methyl sulphide. 

2K(C2H3)S0^ -b K„Se = (CoH3)2Se -b 2K.2S0i 

Potazsium ethyl-sulphate. , "■ Diethyl sele‘"nlde. 

Diethyl teiluride is prepared by an analogous I’caction, 
KoTe being substituted for KoSe. Polysulphides, 
(C2H5)2S3, can be obtained by employing alkaline poly* 
sulphides in these reactions. Certain thio-alcohols can be 
1 prepared from the corresponding alcohols by the action 
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ot pliosphorus pentasulpbide (SC.JIj.IiO + l^Sj = 
SCoHyllS + PoOj). The sulphur auaioyuus of the phenols 
and dihydric phenols arc prepared by a special general 
method. The sulphonie acid (see p. 5 G 1 ) of the corre- 
sponding hydrocarbon is converted into a sulphonie chloride 
by the action of PC(r, , and the sulphonie chloride is then 
acted on by nascent hydrogen : — 

CgHj(SO,,Cl) + 3H., = CflHs.HS + 2011^ + HCI 

Ucnzcne-sulphonlc clilojiilc. , riicnylliydroaulphldc. 

C«lI.,(SO,,Cl), -f GH,, = 0 „H,(IIS), dOH, -l- 2 HCL 

Benzenc-UIijulpUonlc IMjcnyleno dlhyilro* 

chloride. sulplilde ortliiorcsoivln. 

The sodium derivatives of these thio-phenols yield com- 
pound thio-ethers by the action of haloid ethers ; — 

QHj.NaS -1- G,Hjr = CV,H,,S.Coir, -l- Xal . 

Soiilum tUl0l>hcnatu. IMieiiyl-clIiyf nuiiiliiau. 

Compounds intermediate between alcohols and thio- 
alcohols are known : — 

03115(110)201 -b KHS = 03113(1-10)2(118) -b KOI . 

The compounds of this family are mobile or oily liquids 
or crystalline solids. Most of them possess characteristic 
and olfen-sivo odours. They arc susceptible of the same 
isomerism a.s their o.xygen analogues. The thio-alcohols 
combine energetically with alkali metals, and with certain 
metallic o.vides and salt.s, to form derivatives analogous to 
the metallic alcohol derivatives, — hence the name meecap- 
tans {corpus mercurio aplum) sometimes given to these 
bodies. Certain lead mercaptides, when Iieated in the dry 
state, yield the corresponding thio-ethers. 

VI. Aldehydes. 

Tiie relations between these compounds and the primary 
alcohols are clearly brought out by the mode of formula- 
tion adopted for these alcohols (p, 562 ), Thus; — 


H OIL 


CHj on. 


^(lllen+l 


CH„ 


*3 '^^3 
Mothaiio, Ethane, rarafllns. 


inj 


CII3 C„U2„^.l C..H2, 


l-n+l 


OH OILOH OIL, OH OOH 


AlSehyaee. 


C3H, C,H .CH3 

BenzcDu, Jlcihyl-hcnzenc. 


C3H3 . CILOII C^Hj . OOH 

iienzyl alculiul. Benzole nlilchySo. 

It will be seen from these formulae that aldehydes are 
derived from alcohols by the elimination of IL from the 
group OILOH, i.e., 2 hydrogen atoms are withdrawn from 
the typical carbon atom, leaving the group (OOH)' (com- 
pare with definition previously given, p. 553 ) ; hence the 
generic name {alcohol dehydrogenaluvi). It is thus possible 
for any alcohol to furnish an aldehyde, although great 
numbers of these compounds have yet to be discovered to 
complete the various series. The following fonnulaj will 
illustrate the derivation of aldehydes from polyhydric 
alcohols : — 

• O IT f H 0 H 

, OoUfl ^cHiScOH 


OIL 


CH2OH 


con 


CH, CH 20 n COH 


Etheno. Glycol. Genzeno. 


Dlmi’thyl- 

benzene. 


Aldehyde 

(plithulc). 


The aldehydes of monohydric alcohols are metameric 
with the oxides (etheis) of dyad radicles. Thus, ethyl 
aldehyde, CHa.COH, is metameric with ethene oxide 
(C2H3)"0; benzoic aldehyde would be metameric with 
methyl-phenylene oxide [C(^H^{ClLf)]" 0 . The aldehydes 
are liable also to the isomerism of their contained hydro- 
carbon radicles, while aromatic aldehydes of dihydric 
alcohols are susceptible of the isomerism incident to the 
relative positions of the COH groups. 

By the action of oxidizing agents aldehydes are con- 
verted into acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms ; thus, R' being the monatomic radicle — 


R' E'- 

I +0=1 

COH COOH 

Aldehyde, Acid. 

Starting, therefore, from the parent hydrocarbons, the 
primary alcohols are the first results of the introduction of 
hydroxyl into the methyl group. The next step in oxida- 
tion removes the two remaining hydrogen atoms from this 
group with the formation of aldehydes, and the final result 
of the oxidation is to convert COH into carboxyl COOH, 
with the formation of acids. Aldehydes tims occupy a 
position intermediate between alcohols and acids ; — 


CH, 


CH3 

Ethane or 
methyl mctlmno. 


CH, 


CH 


dlHoOH A 


oOH 

ilctliyl- 

carblnol. 


OH 

Ethyl or 
ttcctle aldehyde. 


CHj 

COOH 

Acetic acid 


Aldehydes take up nascent hydrogen, reproducing alco- 
hols — R'.COH -1- Hj = R'.CHjOH , The acid sulphites of 
the alkali metals co"mbine directly with aldehydes, forming 
crystalline compounds, which, on treatment with a mineral 
acid, yield the aldehyde unaltered. 

Aldehydes corresponding to eleven of the primary 
alcohols of the CnlLn^-j.HO series are known, and are 
generally prepared by the oxidation of these alcohols; 
R'.CILOH - Hg = R'.COH. The contained 
radicles are in ^some cases normal primary, and in others 
iso-primary. The first member, methyl or formic aldehyde, 
II.COU, is gaseous; the succeeding terms are liquid, and 
hexdecyl aldehyde is a crystalline solid. The liquid alde- 
hydes are colourless, transparent, and possessed of pungent 
ethereal odours ; their mobility decreases, and their boiUng- 
points rise as the series is ascended. Their solubility in 
water decreases in the same manner. By the action of 
PCI3 aldehydes lose their oxygen, and CL is substituted. 
These chloraldehydes are isomeric with the dichlorides of 
the olefines, and (with the exception of the ethyl com- 
pound), with the chlorides of monochlorinated 
radicles. Thus : — 


CH3.CHCI2 

Ethidcne tUchlorido or 
dlcUloroldoliyilo 


13 isomeric with 


CH2C1.CH2C1 

Ethene dicldorido. 


(See also p. 559 .) The aldehydes of the present series 
combine directly with ammonia, forming uldehyde-ammonias 
of the general formula R'. C(0H)(NH2)H , w'hich, by losing 
the elements of water, condense into basic substances, 
termed aldines and oxaldiues. When acted on by chlorine 
in large excess these, aldehydes yield the corresponding 
chlorides of acid radicles (R'CO)'Cl. Trichloraldehyde, 
CCI3.COH, or chloral, can be obtained by the action of 
chlorine on ethyl alcohol. The acelak are compounds 
formed by the combination of aldehydes and alcohols of 
the C„IL„+iriO series, with elimination of water. By the 
action of" zinc chloride, &c,, acetic aldehyde yields crotonic 
aldehyde : 2C2H4O - OHo = C^HgO . The aldehydes oxi- 
dize with the greatest readiness to the corresponding 
acids ; thus, silver oxide is reduced to the metallic state 
when heated with an aldehyde and water. A drop of 
acetic aldehyde let fall on blue litmus paper shows an acid 
reaction on mere exposure to the air, owing to the form^ 
tion of acetic acid. zVldehydes are characterized by their 
extreme readiness to undergo polymeric modification. 
Thus the presence of a trace of certain reagents converts 
acetic aldehyde under some conditions into paraldehyde, 
CoHjoO., = 3C2H3O, and under other conditions into 
metaldehyde, 7i(C2H40). 

The aldehydes corresponding to the C„IL„-i-HO alco- 
hols are acrylic aldehyde or acrolettt G.JIj.COH, and 
crotonic aldehyde, previously mentioned. These aldehydes 
do not yield compounds analogous to aldehyde-ammonia. 
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Of the aldehydes of the aromatic series mention may be 
made of benzoic aldehyde, which can be obtained from 
bitter-almond oil; cumic aldehyde, existing in oil of cumin; 
salicylic aldehyde, which exists in the flowers of “ meadow- 
sweet;” and cinnamic aldehyde, the chief constituent of 
the oils of cassia and cinnamon. The aromatic aldehydes, 
by the action of ammonia, ai’e converted into hydramides 
of the general formula ( G„H2„_7CH)3''N2 

VTT. Ketones. 

These compounds are derived from secondary alcohols, 
in the same manner that aldehydes are derived from 
primary alcohols : — 

(aH2„+i)2CH.OH - = (C„H2„+,)2C0. 

Secondary' alcohoL Ketone. 

The ketones may thus be regarded as compounds of 
, &c., radicles -with CO , or as aldehydes in which 
the H of the COH group is replaced by such radicles. 
The compounds of this family bear considerable resem- 
blance to the aldehydes, but are distinguished by their 
behaviour on oxidation, for whereas the aldehydes are 
readily converted into acids containing the same number 
of carbon atoms, the ketones are converted (with some 
difBculty) into a mixture of two acids of the j.COOH 

series, each containing a smaller number of carbon atoms. 
The law of the oxidation of ketones appeai-S to be that the 
less complex of the two hydrocarbon radicles remains 
attached to the CO ; thus — 


to two different series, or of two different acids belonrdnn- 
to the same series, ketones containing two different 
radicles are obtained. ' 

The ketones of the series CO(C,.H2„+j)2 and CO | 

are, with few exceptions, mobile or oily colourless liquids' 
possessed of most characteristic and penetrating odours'- 
those of the series CO{C„H2„_7)2 are ciystalline solids’ 
Ketones containing methyl form with acid sulpLitee 
white ciystalline compounds, from which the ketone is 
obtained unaltered on distillation with an alkali The 
best known ketone of the series CO(C„H2„+j)2 dimethyl 
Icetone ov acetone, CO(CH3)2, a limpid, inflammable liquid 
boiling at 55°-5 C., and readily miscible with water. Ip’ 
addition to the general modes of formation previously 
given, this ketone can be obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of citric acid, and also by distilling certain 
carbohydrates with quicklime. Heated with ammonia, 
acetone forms acetonine, a basic substance, of the formula 
(CgHgy'jlSfo . Of the aromatic ketones methyl-phenyl 
ketone or acetophenone is^ interesting as furnishing, 
by the action of fuming nitric acid, a nitro-derivative, 

f OH 

( C H (NO ) ’ when heated with soda-lime and 

zinc du^t, yields indigotin or indigo-blue — 


2 CO 


fCH3 
1 C3H,(N02) 


- 2 H, 0 - 0 o 


= Ci,H,oN20 ., 
Indigotin. 


VIII. Okgaj^ic Acids. 


Coj^^ 30 = CH3.COOH -i- C^Ho-COOH. 

Jlethyl-peatyl Acetic aciJ. Valeric acid, 

ketone. 

Ketones are converted by the action of nascent hydrogen 
into secondary alcohols (see p. 563 ). 

The ketones are liable to isomeric modification depending 
on the isomerism of their contained hydrocarbon radicles. 

{ CIT 

p j| (methyl propyl ketone) is iso- 

CH(CH ketone). 

Furthermore, there cau be metamerism among ketones 
owing to the presence of different radicles in the molecule, 
and every ketone is metameric with an aldehyde of the 
same series., Thus, the following are metameric : — 

co{cfri. <^ 018 * e,H.,COH, 

Jletliyl-tatyl Etl.yi-propyl , aldehyde 

ketone. Ketone. ^ ^ 

Ketones corresponding to the general formulae 
GO(C,.H2 „+i)2, C0|q"|2-.+i^ and CO(C„H2,._7)2 are 
knovm, and are formed by various methods, of which the 
following are the most important ; — 

1. By the oxidation of secondary alcohols (see beginning 
of section). 

2 . By the action of sodium organo-metallic bodies on CO : 

2 Na(C„H 2 ,. ^ 1) -b CO = C 0 (C„H 2 „+ j). + 

3 . By the action of zinc organo-metallic compounds on 
acid chlorides (chlorides of acid radicles) : — 

2CO(C„H„„^i)Cl-bZn(G„H2„+i)2 = 2CO(C.,H2„+i)2-b 

ZnCk. 

4 . By the dry distillation of the Ca and Ba salts of 
monobasic acids of the series C„Ho„.pj.C02H , 
C^Ho^-yCOoH, &c.,— 

Ca" 0 .,(C„H„„+i.CO)o = CO(C„H2„4 .i) 2 + CaCOg 
Ba"02“(C„H2„-7.C0;2 = C0(C„H2„_7)2 + BaCOa. 

By employing a mixture of the salts of acids belonging 


The relationship of the organic acids to the hydro- 
carbons and to the alcohols has been previously pointed 
out (pp. 553 and 567 ). A further development of this 
relationship, as bearing on the formation of acids from, 
polyhydric alcohols, is shown in the following examples 
CH„.OH CH0.OH CO.OH 

1 ' I ■ 1 ■ 

CH2.OH CO.OH CO.OH 

Etbenc glycol. Glycollic acicL Oxalic acid 

In the formation of acids from alcohols, therefore (disre- 
garding the intermediate formation of aldehydes), one 
atom of oxygen is substituted for Hj in the group CH._) 0 H, 
thus converting this group into carboxyl, COOH.^ It has- 
been before mentioned that CH2OH is derived from 

methyl by the substitution of HO for H, so that carbo^l 
may be regarded as a methyl derivative, and a similar view 
may be extended to cyanogen CN, .'where N'" may be 
regarded as replacing H3 . This connection betweeir^lN.and 
COOH is shown by the various reactions in which the'ov^ . 
radicle is converted into the other, but more particularlj\ 
so far as the compounds now under consideration are con-- 
cerned, by the synthesis of organic acids from the. corre- 
sponding nitriles (p. 555 ). A few comparative formulas- 
w'ill serve to illustrate still further this important relation- 
ship ; — 



CH, 

1 

CH3 

CH3 

1 ^ 


1 

CH, 

CN 

CO.OH 

Ethane, or Methyl cj-anide, 

methyl methane. 

Acetic acid. 

0- 

CH.,.OH 

CH„.CN 

CH,>COOH 

1 

GH., 

1 

1 

GH.OH 

I 

CH.CN 

j " 

CH.COOH 

1 

CH, 

1 

CH„.OH 

j 

CHyCN 

1 

OH,. COOH 

propane. 

Propenyl' 

tiicyanide. 

Trlcarballylic 

f.cid. 


^ “ Organic hydroxides are converted into aeids, not only by trans- 
formation of the group CH^OH into COOH, but also when negative 
elements or radicles accumulate near an alcoholic hydroxyl. ’ — TVatts & 
Dictionary of Ckemisiry, second supplement. 
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Classificaliou. — inspecting the formula; 'given at the 
•commencement of the present section, it ivill be seen that 
■the number of times COOH occurs in an acid is dependent 
on the number of times the ^oup CHo.OH occurs in the 
parent alcohol Jfow, organic like mineral acids when 
brought into contact with metallic oxides or hydroxides, 
give rise to the formation of mltn, in which H , H, , II, , 
•&c., are replaced by !M', M', or M", M'3 or 21'", die]; but 
the hydrogen thus replaceable is found to be not that 
which enters simply into the composition of HO, as with 
mineral acids, but that which exists in the group COOH. 
The basicity of an organic acid depends therefore on the 
.number of carboxyl groups it contains — acids containing 

1, 2, 3, n carboxyl groups being mono-, di-, tri-, n-basic. 

Monobasic Acids. 

Series C,H2,+i(C02H), Acetic or Fatly Series . — These 
acids are prepared — L By the oxidation of the corre.spond- 
ing primaiy alcohols and aldehydes (pp. 563 and 567) ; 

2. By the action of mineral acids or alkalies on the cyano- 
•derivatives of the paraffins obtained by the methods pre- 
viously given (p. 566 ; see also p. 555) ; 3, By the action 
-of organo-.sodium compounds on carbon dioxide ; — 

C.H2»+iNa-f CO, = C.H2.+i.COONa 

S^odiuni iaJt. 

Isomerism . — Just as the alcohols of the methyl series are 
■most conveniently formulated as derivatives of the first 
'term carbinol, so the present acids may be regarded as 
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derived from formic or acetic acids, the two fir.-,t members 
of the series : — 

H CH, 


I 


COOH 


CH,(CH,) C.H,.,! CIL(aiL..i) 


COOH COOII 

Acetic or Propionic or 
Formic ac9L mctlij-I-formic methaectic 
acid. acItL 


COOH COOH 


/oniiic acid. 


.icciic 

arid. 


The first kind of isomerism which we have to con-sider is 
that depending on the replacement of one C.H,,j,j radicle 
by two or three others, each containing a smaller number 
of carbon atoms, (Compare with isomerism of alcohols, 
p. 562.) Thus we may have the following isomerides : — 


CH.,(C3H-) 

COOH 


CH(CIL){C,H.) 


C(CIJ,1 


1 


Propacctlc or 
valeric acid. 


COOH coon 

JIftliyl-cthacc-tIc Triini-'Dnn-tlc 

acid, .n-jd. 

Acids are thus classified in the same manner ,as the 
alcohols, into primary, secondary, and tertiary, according as 
the carbon atom in combination with carbo.xyl is combmed 
with one, two, or three other carbon atoms. 

Another kind of isomerism is dependent on the i.-iomerisin 
of the radicles replacing the H of the CH.; of the acetic 
acid; thu.s — 

C(C,H;)IL.COOn CXCHlCIIj).,]!!, . ( 'OOH 

Propacctic add. H Isomeric 2’ilth PscudDpiop.jcctlc odd. 

Each of the three groups of acids is accordingly .sub- 
divided into normal and iso-acids, although the serie.s are 
far from being complete. 

'rhe following is a list of the normal primary acids : — 


Xamc.?. 

j Furmul.-e. 

Bolling.pointi.j 

9 

Formic acid 

1 n.co„H 

loo’C. i 

Acetic ' „ 

1 CIIfCOM 

117° 

Propionic 

! e,.H-..C(3„H 

Ml° 1 

Butyric ,, 

. ...1 CSH-.CO.H 

163° - ! 

I'^aleric ,, 

■ 

155° , 

Caproic 

.... c,n„.co,H 

20.6° . 

CEnanthylic,, 

C,;H;3.C0.JI 

224’ 1 

Capiylio 

CVH,5.00.,FI 

23S° 

Pelargonic ,, 

CsHij.CO.hl 

2.6-1° 1 

Cajiric ,, 

C’aHis.COAI 

269’ 1 


Tlicse acids exhibit the general physical properties of all 
■homologous series. Up to pelargouic acid they are limpid 
liquids, possessing penetrating odours, and of increasing 
viscidity; the remaining members are solid fats. The 
■acids of this series are found in nature in the free state 
(formic acid in ants, cerotic acid in beeswax, &c.), or as ' 
glyceric, &c., ethereal salts, in natural fats (mutton fat, 
■glyceric stearate ; spermaceti, cetylic palmitate, &c,) ; hence 
the term “ fatty series.” Formic acid can he prepared by 
certain special method.s — 1. By j'ra.s.sing carbon monoxide 
over moist potash (CO-i-KHO = ILCOOK) ; 2. By 

heating dry oxalic acid with glycerine (H.^C^Oj^CO, 
-i-H.COOH). Acetic acid also can be synthesized from 
■ethine and oxygen in presence of potash (CoH,-i-0-lKH0 
= CjHjKO,). This acid is obtained on the large scale by 1 
the ciry distillation of wood, and is likeirise contained in ] 
■vinegar. Butyric acid is formed by the fermentation of | 
•sugar in presence of chalk and putrefying cheese or milk. ; 
'The metallic salts formed by the fatty acids furnish the 
•organic acids unchanged on distillation with a mineral acid. • 
The potassium salts, when distilled with potassium formate, 
yield the corresponding aldehydes — 

C,H,..^;.COOK -f HCOOK = 0.11,,^;. COH -f CO(OK), 

Vet^aium wit Forniattt AWcliyiJc*. 

The aldehydes can be converted into the alcohols by the 
•action of nascen*; hydrogen, and from the alcohols the 
'haloid ethers can be obtained, which, by methods now 
•known to the reader, can he converted into nitrile.s, and ' 


Sumci I Formula;. 


Laurie acid 

: C„lL.,.ro.,n ■ 

44° t. 

Myristic ,, 

' ('“lli'co:!! ’ 

54° 

Palmitic ,, 

' • 

02° 

Margaric ,, 

Btearic ,, 

: C,3H33.CfUI 

00’ 1 

.... , c,;ii.,3.c'o..H ; 

69’ 

Aracliidic „ 

.. .. i 

7,6° 

Behenic „ 

. ...i c„,n,s.(;o.n i 


Cerotic ,, 

• •■ C;3H...COJi , 

7S° 

Mells.sic „ 

c.sii., ,.fn.,n 



these again into acids containing one mure atom (jf carbon 
than the alcohol (p. 555). It will be obvious that by these 
reactions the homologous series of fatty acids can he 
ascended term by term. By the action of chlorine, Ac., on 
the fatty acids substitution-compounds are obtained. Thus 
acetic acid is converted into CHoCl.CO.JI, CHCLCOAl, 
and CCL.COoH. Other derivatives can be obtained from 
these haloid derivatives by double decoinpo.sition ; for 
examjfie, (by the action of KCN), CHjCXl.COjH, eyojo 
acetic acid; (by the action of ammonia), CfL(XIl2).CO.JI, 
amidacetic acid or ylycocine. 

Series C„H2„(H0).C02H , Lactic Series. — The.-.e acids 
are the hydroxyl derivatives of the fatty acids, from which 
they can he obtained by treating the mono-haloid substitu- 
tion derivatives with Ag20 and water — 

2C.IL„//«.CO.H -r -ig.O -r On.=2C„H.,„(HO).COJI -f 2Ag//«. 

The Isomeric modifications of these acid.s admit of being 
grouped under four divisions : — 

1. ' Priuianj Acids, C'{Cnn;n-fi)H-HO.COjH.--Tlii-.'e arc funned 
liy the above reaction from primary fatty acids, ami aho hy the 
slow oxidation ox glycols of the form CH(C;»IL»(S-,)On.CH~OH. 

Aldehvdc.s of the acetic scries form conipuimds with JIO.N, 
wlticli, oh heating tvitli IICI and water, yield acids of this group;— 

CH3.COH -f- nC-V -f 20Hj-f- HCl = C(CH.,)H.HO.CqJI -f NlfjC! . 
.tcctic ulilcliyde. Lthiicne-kcOc acij. 

2. Sccondaru Acids, C{C,.TI....f,)..nO.C0.1I.-Pro.lnecd by tlw 
action of Ag.O and water on mono-haioid derivatives ot sccondarj 
fatty acid.s. "Also bvthe action oi organo-zinc compounds on cthy 
o.va]atc, C.O.JOfJf.'l., and treatment of the rcsidting cumpoaud 

\ . — 72 
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with water. Ketones containing C„Hon+i radicles, wlieu heated 
with HCK, HCl, and water, produce acids of this group : — 

COfCHa): + HCX + 20H„ + HCI=C(CH3)„.II0.C0„fI + NH^Cl . 

Acttoiie. Oxybutyiic aciil. 

3. Primary Olefine Jcids, | Produced by the 

oxidation of glycols of the form C,|IL„ | 

4. Secondary Olefine Adds, C„IL„ | cq.oh/ “^'^■‘^^^.-P ro'l'iccd 

by the action of nascent hydrogen on certain compounds formed by 
the action of sodium on ethyl acetate, CHj. C0 (CmII 3O). (See p. 573.) 

The followdn" is a list of the acids of the lactic series: — 

Carbonic acid* HO.COnH 

Glycollic Cnj(H0).CO.dI 

Ethylidene lactic acid \ 

FaraSc ” [ C,iI,(IIO).CO,H 

Hydincrylic ,, ) 

Oxybuty ric acids H 0) . C 0- 1 1 

Oxyvaleric C4I I j( riO).CO.d I 

O.xycaproic ,, CjIIi^lIlOl.CdjH 

O.xyheptylic acicL CBH,.j(H0).C’0„fr 

0.xydodecatylic ,, Ciili;;(H0).C().4lI 

Ethylidene lactic acid is the first product of the butyric 
fermentation of sugar j ethylene and paralactic acids are 
contained in the juice of flesh. Laclide and dilactie acid 
(C3H4O2 and CqHjqOj) are produced by the elimination of 
w’ater from one and two molecules of lactic acid by heat. 

Series C„H.,„_jO.COoH, Pyruvic Series . — These acid-s 
may be regarded as derived from those of the lactic .series 
by the abstraction of Ho . The following arc known : — 

Pj’mvic or pyroracemic acid CjIl30.C0._.ir 

Epihydi'ic C3lI3O.GO.4U 

Acetojiropionic C^H-O.COjU 

ConvolvuHnoleic ,, CjjIfj^O.CO.n 

Jalapiuoleio ,, CuILuO.CO.jll 

Eicinoleic C'l-IIjjO.COjH 

Series C„H.,„+^0.,.C0oH comprises glyoxylic and (jhjeerir 
acids, CH30„.'C0 oH and' CoH.Oo.COoH. 

Series C„Ho,i_i.COoH, Acrylic Series . — The acids known 
in this series are the following : — 

Acrylic acid C.4H3.COJH 

Crotonic and meth.acrylic acids CjHj.COjU 

Angelic and methylcrotonic acids C^lb-CO.lI 

Pyroterebic, hydrosorbic, and cthylcro- 

tonic acids ...CjIIo.COhTI 

Jloringic and cimicic acids C,4lI._,-.C0.4lI 

Hypogccic, gaidic, and physetoleic acids C,;I1;3.C0„II 

Oleic and elaidic acids Ci;H33.CO;II 

Doeglic acid C'lsHjj.COjfl 

Brassio and erucic acids C^jHji.CO.II 

These acids are produced by the oxidation of the corre- 
sponding aldehydes, and also by the dehydration of 
secondary lactic acids. They may be arranged in two iso- 
meric series : — primary acids of the form CHIl".COoH,aud 
secondary acids, CR'R".C02H. These acids combine directly 
with Hao , H//a, and are raised to the CnHon+j-COoH type. 
On fusion with KHO they yield potassium salts of two 
fatty acids. 

Series CnHjn-a.COoH contains teiroleic (C^Hj.COoH), 
soriic (C5H7.CO2H), and stearolic (Cj7H3i.C02H) acids. 

Series C„H2„_7.C02H, Benzoic or Aromatic Series . — ^The 
following are known : — 

Benzoic acid CjITj.COjH 

Toluic acids CjH^.COoH 

Xylic, hydrocinnamic,_mesitylenic, ) jj .CO^H 

and etbylbenzoic acids ) ^ * 

Cumio and cumjdic acids CgH,i.CO«H 

Homocumio acid CioHu-COAI 

These acids are prepared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcohols and aldehydes, and by 
the action of KHO on the cyanides of the C„H2„_7 radicles. 
Benzoic acid exists in gum-benzoin, from which it sublimes, 

1 This acid (the hydroxyl derivative of formic acid) is unknown in 
the free state, and is dibasic. 
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on heating, in white feathery crystals, having a fra^nnt 
odour. By the action of Cl, UNO.., ic these 
jaeld substitution derivatives, such as C H Cl On u 
and C.H.,(NO,).CO,H, cUl«™bonaoi» and 
acids, ihe latter, by the action of nascent hydrogen is mi 
verted into C«lI,(NH2).C02H,auiidobenzoic acid f/iW 
acid, the potassium salt of which occurs in the urine of 
many herbivorous animals, is benzamido-acetic acid— 

CIT2(NII.C0C3H3).C02H. 

The aromatic acids can be arranged in two metameric series 
corresponding to the benzylic alcohols and the phenols. 

Sei ies C„H2,i-.g(H0^.C02H, Oxyhenzoic Senes. ^fhis 

bears to the preceding series the same relationship as tlie 
lactic to the fatty series : — 


Salicylic {ortho-), oxybenzoic {ineta-), and 

par.aoxybcnzoic acids 

Anisic (or oxynietbyl-bcnzoic), cresotic, and 

niaudelic (or formo-bciizoic) acids 

Plilorctic, bydrocoiimaric, hydroparacou- 

inaric and phcnyl-lactic acids 

Thymotic and tbyniyl-carbonic acids 


CV,n4(H0).C0JI 
C7ir3(HO).COd{ 

C’sII.lHOl.CO.H 
C,oIl,„(HO).CO,H 

Series C„H2„_r,(II0)2.C02lI, Dioxybenzoic Series, contains 
oxysalicylic, hypoyallic, protocalechuic, and carbohydro- 
quiiionic acids — 0gH.j(II0).>.C02H. 

Allied to this series arc piperic (C,.,II,nO.) and eundic 
(C,iH,.,0 .,) «ck/x. ■ 

Scries G'„H._>„_,(,(H0)3.C02lI, Gallic Series. — Gallic acid, 
0^112(110)3.00211, exists ready formed in many plants, such 
as sumach, hellebore, drc. Tannins arc the a.stringent 
vegetable principles made use of in tanning. They all 
contain .some form of tannic acid, C27II22OJ7, a compound 
resolved by the action of acids into gallic acid and glucose 
(see j). 572). Gallic acid is generally prepared from the 
gallotannic acid extracted from gall-nuts. 

»SVr<esC„H2„_,,.C02H : — Cinnamic, atropic, and isatropk 
acids, C3H7.CO2H. 

Series C„H.,„_,n(lIC))-CO.,H : — Coumaric and paracouma- 
ric acids, CgHo(HO).C02H: 

Series C„H2„_ii.C02H : — Phenyl-propiolic acid, 

CsHi.CO.II. 

Series C„H.,„_22.CO.>H, comprising two naphthoic acids,. 
CioH7 .C02H.' 

Series C„lI.i„_24(HO).CO..H, containing oxynaphthoic 
acids, Ci(,U3(I10).C02H. 

Series C„no„_i3(H0).C02H, conUiiuing benzilic acid, ^ 

C,J:l,,{ll 6 ).C 0 .Al. 

Series C„n,„._j2.C0.)H : — Anthraecnecarbonic acid, 
■O24H3.OO2H. 

Dibasic. Acids, 

Series C,.H2,.(C02H)2,<SHca«fc Series . — The following are 
knorvu : — 

Ox-ilic acid (CO., II)., 

Maloiiicacid ... CHj(Cd..H)» 

Succinic acid ... ColGiCOjHij 


Pimclic acid ... CjH]o(COjH)j 
Suberic acid ... C^HijiCOoHlj 
Anchoio acid CVHniCOjHIj 
Sebacic acid ... CaH,5(C0;H)i 
Eocccllie.acid... Cj5H3(i(C0»llh 


Pyrotai'taric acid CjIIniCOjHlo 
Adipic acid CjHgiCO.jHlj 

These acids may be prepared by tbe general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcohols (glycols), and from, 
the cyano-olefine compounds, Cj.HonfCN)^ , by the usual 
reactions. Oxalic acid (sodium salt) may be synthesized 
by heating sodium in dry COg, and is manufactured on th& 
large scale by fusing sawdust with caustic alkalies. This- 
acid, free or combined, is found in many plants,-— hence the- 
name (from Oxalis, wood-sorrel). Succinic acid exmts^ m 
amber. Many of these acids are produced by oxidizm^ 
various organic substances with nitric -acid. The acids of 
the present series are cr^^stalline solids, foming, like al 
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dibasic acids, two series of salts, normal and acid, of the 

formulie C,.H2„ | qqq^- and 0„H2„ | . Isomer- 

ides of many of the acids are known. Oxalates may be 
formed from cyanogen compounds (see p. 554). 

Series C„H2„_j(H0)(C02H)2, Malic Series.— 

Tartronic or oxymaloiiic acid CH(HO)(CO„H)„ 

Malic or oxysuccinic acid OjK^lHOKCOdf), 

Citranialic and glutanio acids ilaHjlHOKCOlHL 

0 .xyadipio acid CjH?(HO)(CO.lH), 

Oxysuberie acid CoHulHOKCCJoH),, 

Malic acid is found free or combined in the juice of most 
fruits. 

Series C„H2r.-2{IIC))2(C02H)2, Tartaric Series. — The fol- 
lowing are known : — 

Mcsoxalic acid (?) C(HO).j(CO„H)„ 

Tartaric acid CjH2(H0),('C02H). 

Homo-, citra-, and ita-tartanc acids... C3H4(HO)i(CO..Hi.'; 

Dio-xyadipio acid C^HdHO)'(CO.';H).T 

Dioxysuberic CsHidHOjdCOjH), 

Tartaric, like malic and oxalic acids, is of frequent occur- 
rence in the vegetable kingdom, being found free or com- 
bined in the juice of many fruits. It is generally obtained 
from argol or tartar (crude acid potassium tartrate), which 
is deposited from fermenting grape juice. It can be formed 
by the action of Ag20 and water on dibromsuccinic acid, 
C2H2Br2(C02H)2. Five modifications of tartaric acid, 
differing chiefly in their optical properties, are known, viz., 
dextrotartaric, levotartaric, racemic, mesotartaric, and meta- 
tartaric acids. Normal and acid tartrates are known. 
Tartar emetic is potassio-antimonious tartrate ; the acid 
potassium tartrate is known as cream of tartar. 

Scries C„H2n-2(*-'02H)2, Fimaric Series, — ^This consists of 
fumaric and maleic acids, C2H2(C0.2H)2; ciiraconic, itaconic, 
and mesaconic acids, C3H^(”Cd2H)2. 

Series 0„H2„_s(C02H)2, Phthulic Series, comprises : — 

Plithalic(ort/io-), isophtlialio(Mcfa-),andtore- ) xri 

lihtlmlio (pnra-) acids j (j“4(CU«h)j 

Uvitio or inesidic, xylidio, and iso.xylidio acids C-H|j(C'0..,H)2 
Cumidic acid CaHdCOjHh 

The phthalic acids are obtained by the o.xidation of 
many aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. De- 
rived from these acids are hydro-phthalic and hydrotere- 
jjhthalic acids (CsHgO^). 

Tribasic Acids. 

Meconic acid, C4H0(C02lI)3, is obtained from opium ; 
tricarballylic acid, 03115(00211)3, from tricyanopropane 
(see p. 568 ). 

Citric acid, 03H4(H0) (00311)3, e.xists in many fruits, 
and is generally obtained from lemon juice. It forms 
colourless ciystals readily soluble in water. Being a 
tribasic acid, it forms with metals three classes of salts, 
typified by M'OgH^O^, il^OoHeOy, Ma'OgHjOy, &c. 

Aconitic acid, 03113(00211)3, is derived from citric acid, 
and is found also in monkshood (Aconitum Fapellus). 

■ Trimellitic {para-), trimesic {meta-), and hemimelUtic 
{ortho-) acids, 03113(00211)3, are tricarboxyl derivatives of 
benzene. 

Tetrabasic and Mexabasic Acids, 

The following tetracarboxyl benzene derivatives are 
known : — pyromellitic {para-), prehnitic {meta-), and mello- 
phanic {ortho-) acids, 0aH2(C02H)4. 

The hexabasic acids known are mellitic acid, 03(C02H)q, 
and its derivative hydromellitic acid, C3H(;(C02H)q. 

It is to be remembered that the foregoing list is neces- 
sarily brief, lilany acids of vegetable and animal origin, and 
others derived from them by artificial methods, are known, 
but their constitution is in many cases still undecided. 


IX. Axhydkides. 

These compounds are the ethers of acid radicles (.see 
p. 553 ), and may be prepared in many cases by analogous 
reactions : — 

C2H3O.CI + OgHgO.ONa = {C^E^ 0)^0 NaCl 

Acctyl chloride. Sodium acetate. Acetic anhydride. 

C2H3O.CI + C^H-O.ONa = C2H3O.O.C4H7O + NaCl. 

Acetyl chioridc. Sodium butyrate. Aceto-butyrlc anhydride. 

Many anhydrides are obtained by heating the correspond- 
ing acids ; — 

(C 3 H 40 )"(H 0)2 - OH2 = (CgH^O)"© 

Lactic acid. Lactic aniiydildc (lactldc). 

(C 8 H 402 )"(H 0)2 - OB„ = (CgH^O^j-'O. 

mhaUc acid. Phthalic anhydride. 

Anhydrides when acted on by water yield the corre- 
sponding acids ; — 

(C2H30)20 -f OH, = 2(aH30)H0 

C2H3O.6.C4H7O -f 0112'= (C2H30)H0 -1- (C4Hp)HO. 

Aceto-butyric anhydride. Acetic add. Sutyiic aciA 

Compound anhydrides when distilled are resolved into, 
two simple anhydrides — 

2C2H3O.O.CJH5O = (C2H30)20 (071150)20. 

Accto-hcnzoic anliydrlde. Acetic anhydride. Benzole aidiydridc. 

Acetic anhydride is an oily liquid, boib'ng at 137 °, and 
having a pungent odour. By the action of PjSj it yields 
thiacetic anhydride, (C2H30)2S, and by BaO, acetic per- 
oxide, (02H30)202. It combines directly with aldehydes. 


X. Acid Halides. 

These may be regarded as the haloid ethers of acid- 
radicles. They can be prepared by the action of haloid 
phosphorus compounds on the acids containing the corre- 
sponding radicles — 

3(C2H30)H0 -f PCI3 = 3C2H3O.CI + PH3O3 

Acetic aclA Acetyl chioridc. 

{Gfi^O^YXEO). + 2PCI5 = (C4H402)"Cl2 -1- 2POCI3 -(■ 2 HC 1 

Succinic acid. " Succinyl chloride. 


A similar reaction can be effected with the haloid sub- 
stitution compounds of the acids. Thus, C2H2CIO.CI , 
CjHClgO.Cl, and CoCljO.Cl (mono-, di-, and tri-chlor- 
acetyl chlorides) can ”be obtained by the action of PCI3 on 
mono-, di-, and tri-chloracetic acids. 

The compounds of this family must be _distingui.shed 
from the haloid salts of the acids which contain the halogen 
atom in the place of the carboxyl hydrogen ; for instance— 

0 0 


H,C— 0— 01 H3C— C— OCl 

Acetyl chloride. Chlorine acetate. 


The latter compound is a yellow liquid produced by the 
action of acetic anhydride upon hypochlorous anhydride : 
{C„H30).,0 + CW = 2O2H3O . OCl . It is very unstable, 
being decomposed by beat, Br, I, and most metals. ^ Ihe 
corresponding iodine compound produced by the action oi 
iodine on the chlorine acetate is interesting as shorving the 
triad nature of the iodine atom — [(02H30)0]3l . 

The acid halides are as a rule colourless liquids more 01 
less oily, and possessing characteristic odours. They arc 
decomposed by water ; — 

CoHjO.Cl -i- OHo = (C 2 H 30 )H 0 -f HOI 

Acelyl chioridc. Acetic acid. 


C7H5O.CI -f OH2 

Benzoyl chloride. 


= {Q^E, 0 )B 0 + B Cl. 

Benzoic acid. 


In some cases the whole of the halogen is not remove 
' the action of cold water : — 


(C3H40)"Cln 

I.a^yl Uichloride. 


OH, = (a3H4ClO)HO + HCl. 

' Chlorofroiilonic acid. 
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Acetyl chloride, when made to act upon potassium 
hydrosulphide, forms thiacetic acid ; — 

C2H3O.CI + KHS = (C 2 H 30 )HS + KCl . 

When it is mixed with acetic acid, and acted on by 
sodium amalgam, the corresponding alcohol is produced ; — 

3CH3.GO2H 4. (CH3.C0)CI+ 2Na2 = SOHg.COaNa 

Acetic aciil. Acetyl clilonde. Sodium acetate. 

+ CH3.CH2(H0) + NaCl . 

Etliyl aicbliol. 

Some acid halides can bo synthesized from hydrocarbons 
by the action of carbonyl dichloride (phosgene gas; — 

Callj + COClo = (C 3 H^ 0 )"C ]2 

EtUenc. Paialactyl clilovide. 

C3H3 + COCI2 = C7H5O.CI + HCl. 

neiizeiie. " Benzoyl clilorldo. 

XT. ETnEBE.\,L Salts. ' 

These compounds arc derived from acids by the substi- 
tution of hydrocarbon radicles for hydrogen, but it is only 
the hydrogen entering into the .composition of hydroxyl 
that can be thus replaced. Thus, the number of ethereal 
salts that any acid can form depends tipon the number of 
times it contains HO ; in other words, an n-hydric acid 
can form n ethereal salts. It has been previously men- 
tioned that the basicity of an organic acid depends upon 
the number of times it contains COOH, hence it follows 
that monohydric acids must be monobasic, but «-hydric 

acids may be 1 , 2 , 3 , n-basic. For example, tartaric 

acid is tetrahydric, but as only two of its hydrogen atoms 
are replaceable by metals it is dibasic, and consequently 
contains 2 (COOH). But this acid being tetrahydric con- 
tains 4 (HO) , and has thus four hydrogen atoms replace- 
able by radicles, giving rise to four ethereal. salts : — 

Metallic 1 /~i tt i COOJI tt ( COOH 


salts 


I C2H2(H0)2 { 


COOM' 


Normal salt. 


XH2(H0)2| 


Ethereal 1 ^ r. j Il'O.COOE' 
salts, I ivO.COOR' 

( HO.COOE' 


C,H, 


2^2 \ hO.COOE' 


C.,H„ 


COOM' 

Add sail. 

/HO.COOE' 
'-2«2 \ r'O.COOR' 

i HO. COOH 
t HO.COOIV 

Ethereal salts arc normal or acid according as the 
carboxyl (basic) hydrogen is entirely or partially replaced 
by radicles. 

Every acid, inorganic and organic, can give rise to the 
fomation of ethereal salts, these being in many cases -pro- 
duced by the direct action of the acid on the alcohol con- 
taining the necessary radicle : — 

NOallO + C3H„.H0 = N02(0C5 Hii) -t- OHo 

Nitric acid. Ainyi alcoUol. Aniyi nitrate. 

P0(H0)3 C2H5.HO = PO I jc ^®^2 

Pliosplioric , , , Jlono-etliyl'’ 

ae:d e-uiji .iicimoi. phorjiliatc. 

CH3.COOH -f C2H3.HO = CH3.C0(0C2H5) + OIL 

Acetic add. Ethyl alcohol. Ethyl acetale. 

3CH3.COOH + C3H3'"(H0)3 = C3H5"'(0.C00H3)3 + SOHo 

npM Pioiiciiyl olcohol I’ropoiiyl tiiacct.atc 

-acetic aciu. (glycerin). (triacetin). 

Other methods of preparing ethereal salts are exemplified 
by the following reactions; — 

C5Hi^.HSO.t -t- CH.,.C 00 K-=. CH 3 .C 0 ( 0 C 3 Hii) -h KHSO^. 

Amyl hydrogeu Potassium ^ acetate, 

sulphate. acetate jvmji actwie. 

° A {coa* A.HO = an. { gg[gg=|J + 2HOi . 

Sucdnyi chloride. Ethyl alcohol. Ethyl succinate. 

[In practice this reaction is effected by passing HCl gas 
into a mixture of the acid and alcohol.] 


[oRG.AStc. 

PO(AgO)3 -p SajHjT = PO(OCoH3)3 + sAkI 

phosi)lu\tc. ioUiUe. phosphate, 

C2H3.K.SO., -I- CH,.K.C 03 = C2H,.CH3.C0, 


Potassium ethyl 
sulphate, 

■ 3C2H5.H0 

Ethyl alcohol. 

4C2H5.HO 

Ethyl alcohol. 


Potassium methyl 
carhonate. 




Jlethyl ctiiyl 
carbonate. 

B2O3 = B(0C,H3)3 

Boric ■ “2 

anhydride. 

SiCl, 

Silicon • 
tetrachloride. 


45^3 + 

Triethyl borate. 

= Si(OC2H5)^ 


Tetvethyl 

silicate. 


+ KoSO, 
B(HO). 

Boric acM. 

+ 4HC1 


Most ethereal salts are decomposed 011 lieatin<r -(vitii 
water into an acid and an alcohol. The same reaction 13 
more speedily induced by caustic alkalies : — 

CH3.C0(0C2H3) -f KHO = CH3.COOK + C2H3.HO . 

Ethyl acctiito. ^'aedate"' Ethyl alcohol 

The ethereal salts of nitrons acid are metanieric with 
nitro-derivatives of hydrocarbons ; thus — 

H5C2.NO2 H 5 C 2 . 0 (N 0 ) . 

NUroeihanc, is mctamciic with Ethyl iiitiite. ' 

. Ethyl nitrite is produced by the action of ethyl sulphuric 
acid on potassium nitrite. Nitroethane is formed when 
ethyl iodide acts on silver nitrite. By the action of iiasceuf 
hydrogen the difference in constitution between these two 
compounds is well brought out : — 

C,H3.0(N0) -f SIL = C2 Hj(OH) + NII3 + OHj 

/ Ethyl nitrite. .Mciduil. Ammoiiia. 

C2H5.NO2 + 311 , = C2H5.XH0 -1- 2OH0 . 

Nltroetliano. 


.\midocthanu 

(Ethylaminc). 


Many ethereal salts exist ready formed in various aiiiuiai 
and vegetable substances. Tims, oil of wiiitergreeii 
{Gaidiheriu procumbem) contains metliyl .salicylate, 
CgH^(HO).CO(OCH3). The. ethereal salts of glycerin 
{(/ii/cerides) have received .siieeial names: — 

Palmilins. 

C3H3(HO)AC,„H3iO,),lIonopal- 
initin. 

C3H3(H0)(C,,H3,0,)., Dipalmi- 
tin. 


Oleins. 

CsHsfHOlafCigHs^Oj), rtlonolein. 

) (Cj aflaaOnla, Dioleiu. 
CaHstC'isHaaOsla, Triolein. . 
(Tiiolein exhts in animal fats and olive 


oil.) 


CallsfCj cir 3 , 0 ,.)j , Tvipulmitiu. 
'(Tripalraitln exists hi palm oil and othor 
fats.) 


Stearins. 

C3ll5(H0).,(C,sIl3r,0..), Jfouosteaviu. 

C3H5(IiO)(C,oH35b.,).3 , Disteavin. 

CsHsfCjsHssOnla , Tristcarin. 

(Stearins occur in suet, tallow, ami other fats.) 

Gliicosides are compounds existing in vegetables which 
by the action of reagents or natural ferments are resolved- 
into glucose and some other compound. Thus amt/gdalin, 
a crystalline substance from bitter almonds, itc., when 
decomposed by the action of sijtiaptase or emulsin, a ferment 
existing in the plant, is converted into glucose, benzoic 
aldehyde, and ' hydrocyanic acid: CooHo-NOn -i- 20H2= 
CyllgO -f HON -p 2C3H22O3 . Among' the more important 
giucosides are: — 

Gallotannic add from oak-galls, sumaeli, vko. 

Salidii, (CisHigOj), I'rdni bark and leaves of poplar and 
willow. . 

JEsculin (CjiTLjOjj), from bark of horse-chestnut, &c. 

Glycijrrhidn (CoiHjgOj), from liquorice root. 

Quercilrm (03311300,7), from b.ark of quercib'on {Qiicrcus 
infeetoria). 

Phlorizin (0„,Ho40]o . 201 -L), from root bark of apple, pear, 
pdiini, and' cherry. . 

Alany of the vegetable colouring matters emplo3'ed iu 
dyeing are giucosides. Thus indiccni, from woad (/i'«f|-' 
tinctoria), is a colourless substance decomposed by acids 
into indigo-blue and a glucose-like body (indiglucin) ;r- 

2C.,oH3iHO, 7 -k 4 OH 2 = CjoHjoNoO. + 6C,E:opa ■ 
Indican indigo blue. Indiglucin. 

The most valuable tinctorial constituent of madder-root 
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{Ri'Jjia tinctoria) h alizarin wHct exists in the 

root as a glucoside {rubiauic acid) When 

heated with zinc dust alizarin yields anthracene (Oj^H.g), 
and conversely, anthracene can be converted into alizarin 
by first o.xidiziug it to anthrariuuione (Gj^HgO.,"), then by 
treatment with Br or transforming the quinone 

into dibromanthraquinone or anthraquinone-disulphonic 
acid, and finally fusing either of these products with caustic 
alkalies GijHjBr.,0.;' -f 2KHO = Gj.HjO , + dKBr. Large 
quantities of artificial alizarin are thus manufactured. 

Vanilli/i (CgHjOj), the odorous principle of vanilla, has 
also been obtained artificially from coiiiferin (Gj^filLjOj), a 
glucoside obtained from the cambium of Goniferous trees. 
This glucoside when heated with water and emulsin is 
resolvedinto glucose and a crystalline substance (Gj^Hj^O,) 
which on oxidation is converted into vanillin. 

By the action of sodium on ethyl acetate there is pro- 
duced among other compounds the sodium salt of an acid, 
GgHj^Og , which is of extreme interest on account of its 
enabling the ascent of the series of ketones and fatty acids 
to be etiected. Thus : — 

2KH0=CH3. C0CH.(C„H.,.^J4- 


Ascent 

of 

Ketoneii 


The ascent of the fatty acids is more simply explained 
by considering the first products of the action of Na on 
ethyl acetate to result from the renlacement of the methvi 
hydrogen by Xa. 

( GHoNa 
t GO(OaH,) 


Etiiyl 


f CHXa., 
t GOfOObH,) • 


Thus; — 


-r 0„En4-iI = * 

1 GH-,(G„H-,„.ii) 
IG0(0G2H3) 


Xe-if ethereal salt. 

i-2G„E„^iI = 

( GH(0,.Ea...i)2 
t G0(0G2H3) 

Xev.- ethereal salt. 


• 2>:al 


The liberation of the acid from the ethereal salt is 
effected by the action of KHO, as jneviously explained. 

XII. — Oegaxo-iietallic Bodies. 

The constitution of these compounds has been already 
considered (p. 553) ; they have to be distinguished from 
organic compounds containing metab, such as metallic salts 
of organic acids. In orgauo-metallic bodies the metal is 
directly combined with the hydrocarbon radicle, vfhile in 
organic compounds containing metals the metallic atom is 
connected with the radicle through the medium of some 
other element: — ■ 

O 0 


E, 


E, 

If r 

B3C— C— Zn— CE 

** Zinc etiude. 


-G— CE 


— Zn— 0 

^uc acetate. 

Oryano-zinc compounds are prepared by the action of 
zinc upon the iodides of C„E2«T-r radicles ; — 

2Zn -r 2C„E,„^iI = z’n(C,H2„4.i)o -r Znl, . 

The operation is most rapidly conducted by digesting 
the iodide vrith zinc foil coated with copp^er by previous 
immersion in a weak solution of cupric sulphate (Glad- 
stone and Tribe). Zinc ethide, the first of these compounds 
obtained by Brankland, is a limpid, mobile liquid boiling 
at llS"” C., and spontaneous!}' inflammable.' 

Organo-compounds of tin, lead, mercury, hismuth, 
arsenic, and antimony have been pirepared by the action 
of the iodides and bromides of the corr^ponding radicles 
on the potassium or sodium alloys of the metals : — 

EgXa, 4- CoH^I = HgCCbHj)., + Xal 

Sodium amafgam. Ethyl Ic^ide. iltrcuric e:h;de. 

HgXa, - 2C,H5Br = Hg{C,H,)., 4 - 2XaBr. 

Sodium annUgam. Pheayl bromide. ilercunc ph^nide. 

^ By the action of nascent hydrogen the^se componnds are coarerted 
into ethereal salts of secondary olefine achls of the lactic series (p. 570). 


X'7€> 

O i O 

_ Many organo-metallic bodies are derived from others by 
simple replacement or by double decomposition; — 

SnCl^ -f 2Zn(C2H5)3 - Sn{C.E). -i- 2ZuCl. 

Stimaic eliloriue. Ziactinidc. S:a;mjcct&a 

SHgiC.Hs). -t- E = Al2(C,,H,),-, + 3Hg 

,3Xcrcui:c ctlude. .Vlumin^c cths^c. 

3Zu(G 2H3)2 - Xa. = 2[Xa(C2H3), Zn{CM,)A + Zn . 

Zinc eiiiids. S^ic zinc ctUidc. 

In the case of organo-compounds of monad metals pre- 
pared by the direct action of the metal on some other body, 
as in the last reaction, the original compound occur.4 
insepiarabiy in the resulting compound. 

The following is a list of the organo-metallic bodies : — 

Potassic zinc nitthide K(CH,L ZiilCff,,). 

Potasaie zinc ethide KtC.Hj) , Zn(C.Hj)j 

Sodic zinc ethide Zu(O.Hj), 

Lithic zinc ethide. ZnfC.H.f.' 

Lithic mercuric ethiJ.- Li(CJK), llg{0.!l.), 

hlagnesium ethide Mg(C,H.). 

Zinc methide ZniCHj),’ 

Zinc ethide ZntC.Hj), 

Zinc propide ZniCjH-j, 

Zinc amylide Zn(C;H,i); 

Aluminium methide AldCH-jl^ 

Almninium ethide ALtC'.Hj),; 

Aluminium propide. 

Glucinum projiidc G(C,H;)j 

Mercuric methide. llglCH,)., 

Mercuric ethide HgiC.Hj, 

Mercuric propide HgiC’aH-). 

Mercuric amylide HgiCjlij,). 

Mercuric phenide HgiCV.Hs). 

Mercuric tolylide HglCjH;), 

Mercuric naphthide ligitVjH;). 

Stannous etfiide Sii-tC.Hj). 

Distannic hexethide SngC.Hjjj 

Stannic methide SniCHjh 

Stannic ethide SniCjHj). 

Stannic diethodimethide SujC-Hjj.fCHjh 

Stannic phenyltriethide SniC'oH j/fCH,)} 

Stannic iodotripropide SiflCjU j)^! 

Plumbic etliide PbiC.H-b 

Xot many isomerides of the above compounds have as 
yet been obtained; zinc pseudopropide and mercuric lenzy- 
lide (isomeric with the tolylide) are known. 

The extreme readiness with which the organo-metallic 
bodies exchange their hydrocarbon radicles for more nega- 
tive elements or radicles obviously renders them of parti- 
cular value in organic synthesis. 

The following are further important reactions ; — 

1. Synthesis of fatty acids by the dhect absoiidiou of 
GO., by organo-sodium compounds : — 

C02-i-Xa(G„E».i) = { cSjTa- 

2. Displacement of halogens, oxygen, (HO) , (OC„Hj;..-i) 

ic., by radicles (see the preparation of Sn(C2H5) 

from SuCl^ given above) ; — 


C(G.EA>OH . 

- - ~ J T 


f CO(OC.,HO , y / C.Ej . .-joTT - 

{ CO oc:H:r^“ 1 c.;h— 1 00(003113 

^ Ethyl oKiaer ZlnctihicJ! Eibyl diethoiAt 

OH 


Zn 




OH. - 

Zinc hydroxitle. AJeoho!. 

Also, formation of paraffins by action of water on organ 
zinc bodies ; — 

Zn{C„H2„Hi)- + 20E = Zn(HO)2 -f 2C„E„+2 . 

Compounds’iatermediatebetween organo-metallic bod' 

and haloid salts of the metals have been obtained, e.y.~ 
H"(CE)I , Sn{CE).J.3 , > . 

’stsncic dLe.-h^oJH.Bdc Utr^tho-dtloc 

Sn(C,H3)(aH,)Cl, 

Stanidc etho-plieny!-djch.o..da. 
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The action of slovr oxidation coon tlie compounds of 
this familj is shoTtn in the follotring examples : — 

Zii(aH.), -f O = ZhJCoH^COOHs) 

o.. 




ZnCaHJ. 

zeic 


ZnCOaHa).. 


Or^jinv^joroft, ctJmpoutids containing boron directly ccin- 
bined vith hydrocarbon radicles have been obtained by the 
aid of ainc nxethide and ethide : — 


•2E{0a5,)3 

Tntiijl tcnie. 


^ 3 Zn(CIL;}. = 

-r 3 Zn(OC.>H 3 ) 2 - 
Zinc etirlite. 


•2B(CH,)3' 

iJonc nst 


Boric ethide has been prepared by an analogous reaction- 
Boric methide is a gas, and boric ethide a limpid liquid : 
both are spontaneously inflammable, burning in air vrith a 
green-tint^ flame. They combine tvith ammonia form- 
ing compounds of the formnla iSBj , BR',. 

Organo-dlkoji compounds ere bodies in irhich carbon is 
replaced partially or entirely by silicon, ilany of these are 
formed by means of zinc methide and its homologues : — 

SiCJ. -i- 2 Zn(aH 5 )., = Si(C,H^), ^ flZnCI,. 

S2i"C dCcAis. ZIsieSiM;." 

A large number of these compounds are notv knorm. 
Their analogy to the carbon compounds will be seen from 
the following examples ; — 

Si(CH,). _ C(CIL). SiHCL CHCU. 


^lonamines contabiing .-p^e fr’i- 

are known : — ' ’ 

Frii.zar-/. > 

3l£tliyl2iaii:e ls'{CH.)lI. 1 BiamhvlairtT ^ vrir • 


Ovil;. 


SoMvizrj. 


Ethylaiaine 3s(C.H;)lf 

PropTlamice XiCjHriHi 


aiaina i 







T6Xna:.s:t:r.I-=;!.-;hi-a Siiiica ch'.crofcnn. Ceicrofona. 


H.SiO(OH) 

SiXecfcr&Jc idi 

RCO(OH) 

idi 


C^SiO(OH) 

CHs-COfOH) 

XciUc 


aSi-SiOCOH) 

£iil«.aprop:c 2 :c sda 

aHj.COCOH). 

'Prc-plcsic adi 


Xm Ainxzs. 

It has been previously stated that amines are derivatives 
of ammonia or its hydrate and haloid salts (p. 553), hydro- 
gen being partially or entirely replaced by hydrocarbon 
radicles. Amines built on the type of hTH^ may arise 
from the repjlacement of hydrogen in XH 3 , orX^IL,, 

thus forming riuj:iamints, diamines, or iriamines : — 



fB' 

(Ho 

f B^ 

.X< H 

XdH 


X.Y H. 


(H 

' (h: 

' i h; 

Aranonia 

llgr-aaice. 

.■*.n:2:c,iua 
(2 IIiOltCZll££)w 

Dh^:ize. 


Similarly triamines are formed by replacement of H 3 by B'". 

Each of these groups of amines is further divisible into 
primary, secondary, and tertiary, according as one-third, 
two-thirds, or aU the hydrogen of ammonia is replaced 
by hydrocarbon radicles. For example : — 

fB' 

N-1 II' 

(h 


B' 

(H 


fB' 
X-l B' 

Ib' 


Printaiy 


Sec^'TiizTT 


f B" 
hioJ a, 

'(h; 




Tertiarj 

rr.rfT.-srtin^ 


fB’' - 1 

fB" 

xJb" X.J 


. 'IPA '1 

[b" 





Sitcoz^dzry 


(B"' 

fE"' 

f B"' 

XJ E,' 

(Pw' 

X,-{ E-" 

XY R"' 

“ ( B" 


Tertiary txiirnizes. 


-ae -M'-ai.HC.HViH 

Xocyhmxne ( I>i3.aiyh3i.’;e j.H 

Tcfllarj. 

TrimeihrlamiHe 'SitPE 1 

Triet ay kmine 'q'ji '> 

Tiipropykiaice ''..''.‘'Sn'c'HX 

. Tncutylaram-;. '}, 

Tnamylamicft blcXi!, 

These amines are produced by the followina methois:— 

1. By heating the haloid compounds of rsdldes 

with a solution of ammonia in alcohol: — 

^ C.Hi,^Ii A XH 3 = X(aH 3 .^,)H,I. 

The resulting compound is formed on the type of the 
salts of ammonia, and like these bodies is decomposed tj 
fixed alkalies ; — 

^ KHO = X(C„H3,^,JH3 -r OH. -f H. 

U^Tj.aff.nxoitsn 

iodide. 

At the same time, according to the prot>ortion of the re- 
agents, the temperature, ihc., in the first reaction, more orleee 
of the secondaiy and rertiaiy monamines are produced;— 

-f 2 XH 3 = x(c„H 3 ,.j,hj -t xh.i 

stall ajn Isa 
hjdnoiiS^ 

-f 3 XH 3 = X{C.,H 3 .^,) 3 HI -f 2 NH,L 

Tertiuy 

bjdnc^iitls: 

Amines containing different radicles are obtained thus 
X(aH.)Ho -f CBUI = X(CH,){aH 5 )H.I 

The secondary and tertiary amines are in all these coses 
liberated by the action of KHO . 

2. Cyanic and cj'anuric acids (p. 55d) form tv.'o classes 
of ethereal salts analogous to the cyanides and isocjanides 
(p. 555) ; thus — 

XsO— OB' 0=C=X— B' 

Isocyanates are prepared by distilling ethereo-potpsiimi 
salts of HvSO, containing the necessary' radicles with po- 
tassiumcjanate: B'KSO^ - 5 - CO".XK = CO '-XE'-rKjSO,. 
Isocyanurates are obtained by a similar reaction, substitut- 
ing potassium cjanurate for cyanate. 

Botb these classes of ethereal salts furnish primary 
amines on disriliation vrith caustic alkali : — 

CO.XB' -y 2KHO = XB-H, -r luCOs . 

3. Xitro-substitution derivatives of the paraffins are 
reduced by nascent hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, ic., 
with the formation of amines (see reduction of nitroethane 
to ethylamine, p. 572). 

With the exception of the methylamines (which ^e 
gaseous), the amines of the present cl^ are limpid liquids, 
having powerful ammoniac^ odours and highly basic pro- 
perties, restoring the colour of red litmus, and umtmg 
with acids to form salts analogous to those of ammonium : 

X'(CH 3 )H 3 -b HCl = X(CH,)H,C1 

,, . ' IlethTiamxoniin 

llttixviaauie. ch;DrfCe. 

X(C.,B^)^ -i- HI = X(C,Hj)>HI 

-rw- 7 ’ Trikliivlaisincriiiu:!! 

tnetSjLinn^e. 'iSae. 
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Like ammouium salts, these amines form yellow crystal- 
line double salts when their hydrochlorides are mixed with 
a solution of platinic chloride. The general formula of 
these salts (A representing amine) is 2AHC1, PtCl^. 
Tertiary amines unite directly with iodides of 
radicles, forming compounds of the type of haloid ammo- 
nium salts ; — 


a-(G 2H,)3 -f c^H^r = 

Trlctbyluinlne. 


Tctrcthylummo- 
tiium loiiiUe, 


These compounds do not again furnish the tertiary 
fimine on treatment with KHO, but on heating with Ag^O 
and water bodies such as tctrethijlammonium hydfoxidc, 
are inoduced. These bodies are highly 
caustic bases analogous to ammouium hydroxide, but more 
, like the fixed alkalies in then general behaviour. 

Tire amines of the present group are susceptible of 
metamerism and isomerism. For example ; — 

AIetameric...N(C3Tl7)H2 , N{CH3)(C2H,)II , 

Propyl.iinlnc. Mcthyi-etliyluminc. Trlmctiiy (amine. 

Isomeric... N(C3H7)H2 , N[CH(CH3)2]H2, 

Propylunilnc. Pacudopropylumhie. ** 

By the action of nitrous acid primary amines are con 
verted into nitrites, which are decomposed on heating, with 
the formation of the corresponding alcohol ; — 

N(0„H2„+i)H 2.HNO.. = C,JL„+i.HO -f OH, + N., . 

The alcohols produced by this reaction are isomeric and 
not identical with those of the radicle from which the 
amine is derived in cases where-smeh isomerism is possible. 

The action of nascent hydrogen on the nitriles gives rise 
to the formation of aminos : — 


-b 2H2 = N(CH,0,J-l2,.+i)Ho . 

The nitriles can be obtained from ' s alcohols by com- 
bining the latter with sulphuric acid, converting the 
sulpho-acid thus produced into a potassium salt, and dis- 
tilling this with potassium cyanide (p. 56G). By combining 
all these reactions the homologous series of alcohols can be 
ascended. To give an illustration ; — Uetlujl alcohol is 
combined with sulphuric acid, and the resulting sulpho- 
acid converted into potassium methyLsulphate. This latter 
.salt is mixed with potassium cyanide and submitted to dry 
distillation, when methyl cyanide (acetonitrile) is produced ; 
this when acted on by nascent hydrogen is converted into 
ethylamine, which by the action of nitrous acid is trans- 
formed into nthyl alcohol. By a similar series of reactions 
illvjl alcohol can be converted into propylamine, which by 
the action of HNO^ is converted into pmidopropyl alcohol. 

Isocyanides or Carhamincs . — These compounds, meta- 
meric with the cyanides of hydrocai'bon radicles (p. 55.5), 
may be regarded as formed on the type of ammonium 
salts; thus (X' representing the acid radicle) — 

N’H,X' N^C'Pv' 

Ammonium halts, Carljamine, 


ildst of the reactions made use of in preparing the 
cyanides give rise to the simultaneous formation of iso- 
cyanides (see p. 555); the latter bodies are in excess when 
the iodides of the radicles are made to act upon silver 
cyanide. Isocyanides are also obtained by Ireating primary 
amines with chloroform and caustic potash : — 


NR'H, -i- CECL -b 3 KHO = N j 


B' 

(J.v 


+ 3KCl-b30H2. 


This reaction affords a ready means of distinguishing 
primary amines, as the isocyanides are at once detected, 
even in the smallest traces, % their powerful and nauseous 
odours. The carbamines reduce many metallic oxides 
(such as HgO , AgjO , &c.) with the formation of cyanates 
of the contained hydrocarbon radicles. They possess pro- 
perties decidedly^more basic than their nictameride.s, com- 


bimng energetically with acids to form salts. When 
heated in sealed tubes the isocyauides are partiaUy trans- 
formed into the corresponding nitriles. 

. Monamines conluininy radicles are represented 

by allylamine, H(C3H,)H,. ‘ 

Monamines containiny radicles. — Tlie.se base.i 

belong to two isomeric scries corresponding to the alcohols 
of the benzyl series and to the phenols. This relationship 
is exemplified by the following formuhe : — 

CcH,(NH,).CH, CJI,.CH.,(XII.2) 

Tolufdine. Ihomcnc witlj Uciuylauilnu 

CoHaCNHj). (0113)2 CoHj.Gn,.Cli„vXIL) 

Xylldiac Isomc'ilc \v(tli Xjlyfamluo. 

The following are the more important amines of tho 
present group ; — 

Primary. 

Plicuylaminc (aiiiliuc) C,H.(X 1 L) 

Benzylamine CVH,(NTI.,) 

Xylylamino CgH.ilX iQ 

Cymylaini " 

'roluidine 

Xyliaino C„H](XiI.;).iCir3h 

Cmnidine tV,lL(XIlj).((.'ti.a., 

Cymidine CcU"(X H,?), (Cllj), 


Diheiizylamine 
DLxylylainine.. 
Dicyiiiylamiiie , 
Diphenylamine 


Sccoiulary. 

(CrILUXll) 

(CaHA(NH) 

(b'lijffnh.lXll) 

;C«t4)„(X(I) 

(C„H,)(C.,n,i(xn) 

(Cyi^XCiLUNH) 


2’crliary. 


Tribonzyl.'imine 

Tri.xylylamine 

Tricymylaniiiie 

Triphcnylamine 

Dhiiethyl-phenylaiiiini; 
Dimethyltoluiiline 


(CdDjN 

(OsIlohX 

■(cyLjjN 

(C„H3)(CIL),X 

.(C,;IL.C'H3)(CH3hN 

■ -I* hBtf'BshJtb’Iljl.jX 


The amines of the benzyl series are obtained by tlie 
action of the chlorides of the corresponding radicles on 
ammonia. Toluidine and its homologues are prepared by 
reducing the nitro-derivatives of tho corresponding hydro- 
carbons by means of acetic acid and iron (ferrous acetate), 
ammonium sulphide, &c . ; — 


C^HyNO,) + fiSH, = + 2011, -b 3S. 

XUrobenzciic. Anitdobciizcno (uutMne). 


These latter araine.s, which may be regarded as amido- 
benzene, in which 1, 2, 3, &c., H atoms are replaceil by 
R', R,' , Rj' , &c., are susceptible of the isomeric modifica- 
tion dependent on the relative positions of the replaced 
H atoms. Thus we have — 


Co(NH,)(aH3)HHHH C,.(NH2)lI(CIl3)HHH 

I “ ’2 S i ^ Q 1 'J 3 4 5 0 

OrtUotoluWinc. lletatuluMinc, 


Co(NH,)HH(CH3)HH 

1 " 2 3 4 6 <J 

ParatoluMine. 

iUl these amines are basic colourlass liquids, more or 
less oily, and possessing highly characteristic odours. 
They combine with acids forming crystalline salts, which 
are decompo.sed by' caustic alkalies with the liberation of 
the amine. 

Phenylamine or aniline, the first member of the presetit 
series of primary amines, may be regarded as the lii.it 
IioniologuD of both the above isomeric seiTcs. ^ It<Ienves 
its name from the indigoplaut {Indiyofera Ami), as it wa^ 
first obtained by distilling imligo with caustic pot'i.sli. 
Aniline is found in small quantities in coal-tar oils, but i.i 
manufactured on the large. scale by reducing nitrebeuzene 
with iron and acetic acid. Aniline is, when pure, a colour- 
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less, oily liquid, having a peculiar odour ; it boils at 182 ° C., 
and solidifies at - 8° C. The replacement of the phenylic 
hydrogen by halogens gradually destroys the basic character 
of aniline. Thus, chloraniline, CjH^C^NHg), and dichlor- 
aniline, CyH3Cl2(NH’2), form crystalline salts with acids; 
but' trichloraniline, CgH2Cl3(NH2), possesses no basic 
properties. By the action of the iodides of 0„H2„+i 
radicles upon aniline, the amido-hydrogen can be replaced 
by these radicles, giving rise to the formation of secondary 
and tertiary mcnamiiies containing different radicles, such, 
for example, as ethyl-anilim, (CgH5)(C„H5)NH, produced by 
the action of CoH^I upon aniline, and subsequent treatment 
with KHO; “ethyl-amyl-aniline, (CaH5)(G2H5)(C5Hii)N, 
formed by the action of Crllj^I upon ethyl-aniline, lic. 
These tertiary amines combine directly with C„Ho„4.iI, 
producing stable iodides — 

N(CeH 3 )( 0 „H 2 ,.+j)(C„H 2 „«)(OpH 2 ,+i)I, 
which are not decomposed by KHO, but by the action of 
Ag20 and water are converted into alkaline hydroxides, 
analogous to NH,jHO. It will be seen that the iodides of 
C»H2„+^ radicles can thus be employed to determine whether 
the amine is primary, secondary, or tertiary. When aniline 
hydrochloride and methyB alcohol are heated together in a 
sealed tube, the amido-hydrogen is partially or entirely re- 
placed by methyl, giving rise to the formation of methyl and 
diraethjd-aniline hydrochlorides. IV hen both atoms of 
amido-hydrogen have been thus replaced, if the heating is 
continued the phenylic hydrogen becomes replaced by 
methyl giving rise to dimethyl-toluidine audits homologues. 
This interesting intra-molecular substitution was discovered 
by Hofmann. The nature. of the transformation will be 
seen from the following formulae : — 


N(CoH,)(CH3)(CH3) N[C3H,(CH.,)](CH3)(CH3) 

Dimetlo'lanll'uic. OunctliyltoluUUiic. 

N[C,H3(CH3)2](CH3)fCH3. 

Oimcttiylxylldino. 


(The last atom of phenylic hydrogen docs not appear to be 
removed by this reaction.) 

Nitrous acid acts upon aniline in a manner similar to its 
action upon the C„H2„+3 primary monamines, converting it 
into the corresponding alcohol (phenol) : — 


C6H5(NH2) -1- HNO2 = C3H3(H0) + OH2 + No . 

If the aniline is diluted with alcohol, however, intermediate 
products are formed — 

2CgH,(NH2) -f HNOo = CioHnNj -f 2OH2 

Aniline. Azodiplienyldiumine. 

C32H33N3 -P HNOo = CioHgN, -p 2OH0. 

Azodiplienyldiaminc. HiazO'dlphenyldiaminc. 

If salts of aniline are employed, salts of these azo-derivatives 
are produced. 

Aniline combines with aldehydes with the elimination of 
water, producing pheiialdines : — 

2C3H3NH2-P CH3.COH - OHo'^ Ci.HioNo - 
Paraniline a polymeride of aniline, having the composition 
C1.2HJ4N2 , is known. 

Allied to the present group of amines is naphthalidine, 
CioH 7(NH2), produced by the reduction of uitronaphtha- 
lene. 

Natural Alkaloids. — ^These compounds are organic bases 
existing already formed in plants. With the exception of 
piperidine (CjHjjN) and conine, which are secondary mona- 
miiles, the alkaloids at present known are tertiary com- 
pounds. The following are some of the more important 
of this group of amines ; — 

From the hark of species of Cinchona, 

Quinine I Quinamine CjoHoeNnOo 

(Snchonine 1 Pay tine.... Cj4H34lljO 


3Iorpliine 

C4 

Cocleiue 

C, 

Narcotine 

....c! 

Thebaine 

0 ; 

Papaverine,... 

.... d 

• biarceine 

c„ 

Hydrocotaruiiie. . . Cj 

Strychnine 

c 

Brucine >.... 

c 

Nicotine 

c 

Conine 

.... c 

Sparteine 

c 

Atropine 

c 

Aconitine 

0 

Theobromine 

(il 


From Opium. 






• HSN40, 
Calleiue and Tlieine. . C3Hi|,N402 

The constitution 


Pseudomori)liine..C,,H \n 

Codamine r ‘‘ u' 

Lanthopine 

Laudanine C„ }I‘ Yn’ 

Meconidine 

S-'i'pKpi”'- ::c;;!l 3 S; 

- - - Protopiiie C^Not 

From various Plants. 

From tobacco. 

From hemlock. 

From broom. 

From nightshade 
From monkshood. 

From cocoa seeds. 

From tea, collce, Hex 
guensis, &c. 


AH„eN,04 

H.=N 


para. 


of the radicles contained in these 
various bases has not hitherto been made clear. Amona 
the cinchona aUraloids — of tvhich the valuable medicine' 
quinine is a member — some interesting cases of physical 
isomerism occur. Many bases have been obtained by the 
action of reagents on the opium alkaloids. A base isomeric 
with conine has been prepared artificially by .heating normal 
butyl aldehyde with an alcoholic solution of ammonia so 
as to produce dibiityruUline : 2C3H..COH-f NHg-OHj 
= O3H47NO, and then submitting this latter substance to 
dry distillation : CgHj^NO - OH2 = CsHijN . - 

Bases from various Sources . — ^The following are a few 
bases of animal origin ; — 

Creatine ...0411317302 

Creatinine C4H7N3O 


Guanine C,H,ir-,0 


From juice of raw flesh. 

From creatine by the action of 
strong acids. 

From guano and pancreatic juice 
of mammalia. 

From guanine and miuary cal 
culi. 

From llesh of vertebrata. 


Pywidine C5H5N 

Picoliiie C5H7I7 

Lutidine CyHaN 

Collidine ....; CgHjiN 


Xanthine 031141740, 

Sarcine C5H4I74O 

Many bases have been obtained by the destructive 
distillation of organic matter containing nitrogen. These 
compounds are tertiary monamines; — 

Chinoliue CpH-N j by distiUing cinchona alkaloids 

' ( with caustic potash. 

Pyrrol C4H5I7 From coal-tar and animal oil. 

Others are derived from oil produced by the destructive 
distillation of bones, &c., and coal-tar naphtha ; — 

Parvoline CalInN 

Coridiiie CijHjjX . 

Eubidiiie CnH];!? 

Viridine CjjHijN 

llydramides (p, 568 ), when boiled with potash solution, 
are converted into' basic compounds. Amarine, CoiHigNo, 
is a substance formed in this manner fromhydrobenzamide. 

Diamines are formed by reactions analogous to those 
employed in the preparation of monainiues : — 

C„n2,.Br2 -1- 2NH3 = N2(C„H2„)H4.2HBi' 

R" dibromide. R^'-dlamincdiiiydiobroniide. • 

As in the preparation of monamines, secondary diammea 
are at the same time formed : — 

2C,.H2„Br2 -f- 4NH3 = N2(C,.H2,.)2H2 . 2HBr-l- 2NH4Br. 

R" dibjomldc. Dl-ll"-diainine dihydrobromlde. 

The action of KHO upon the primary diamine dihydro- 
bromide is different from its action upon the corresponding 
monamine compound, inasmuch as an oxide of the diamine 
is formed : — 

N,(aHo„)HsBr„ -i- 2KHO = N,(C,.H„„)H30 + 2KBv -1- OH3 

K-''diammonimu o.xido 

The diamines corresponding to benzene and its homo- 
logues are produced by the reduction of the dinitro- 
derivatives of the respective hydrocarbons — 

C3H4(N02)2 + 6H2 = C3H4(NH2)3 + dOHo- 
Hinitrobenzenc. Plienyleuc diamine. 
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Intermediate products are sometimes formed — 
0„H,(N02). + 3H„ = C5tI,(NO„)(NH2) + 20H„. 

■ DiKltrobenzenc. • XitruniUne. 

The' diamines have not been investigated with the 
amount of detail that has been bestowed upon the mona- 
mines. By the action of the iodides of radicles 

upon ethene and diethene diamines a large" number of 
bases have been obtained, in which the ammonic hydrogen 
is tnore or less replaced by these radicles. Diamines form 
two classes of salts, monacid and diacid. 

Tdaminei — The following belong to this class ; — 

Guanidine or rarbotriaminc K3CH5 

Jltlaniliiie or oarbodiphenyl-triamine 

Triphenyl-guanidiuo or catbotriphenyl-tiiaiuiue NjCijHij 

Aniline Colours. — A large number of the colours ob- 
tained from aniline are triamines, and may be conveniently 
referred to here. Jlosaniliiie (magenta or fuchsine) is the 
base of a sidendid red dye which serves as the starting 
point of numerous other colours. It is prepared by oxi- 
dizing a mixture of aniline and toluidine with arsenic 
acid : — O^jHylSr -i- 20^ — 3H,, = Coq H,, Nj (Rosaniliue). 
Mauve is a purple dye produced by the oxidation of aniline 
by means of sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. 
The base of this colour is mauveine (Co,5EIoiK^), and it is 
interesting as being the first of the anUiue dyes practically 
employed in the arts. 

The numerous other dyes derived from benzene, phenol, 
and naphthalene cannot be discussed here. 

It has been recently observed by Dr Otto "Witt that the 
peculiar properties of organic colouring substances are in 
most cases due to the combined presence of two groups or 
radicles attached to a carbon nucleus. The one which is 
the colour-producing group is termed the cliromopJiore, the 
other is a salt-forming group, i.e , a group which confers 
upon a molecule either acidity or basicity. A substance 
containing a aliromophorc does not become a colour until 
the salt-forming group is introduced into the molecule; 
such potential colouring matters are therefore termed 
chromogens. The chromophoric group exercises its influ- 
ence moie powerfully in the salts of colouring substances. 
The principal salt-forming groups combined with aromatic 
nuclei are HO and NID, so that most chromogens of this 
class give rise to two colours according as one or other of 
the foregoing radicles enters into their composition. 

Phosphines, Arsines, Slihines, and Bisinuthines. 

These compounds are analogues of the amines, and 
contain the above elements in place of nitrogen. Some of 
the methods employed in their production are seen in the 
following reactions : — 

2PHJ + 2C2HjI-i-ZuO = 2P(C'2Hj)H3l + OH2-t-Znl2 
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Phosphonium 
iodide. 


Ethyl 

iodide. 


Ktliyi phosphonium 
' iodide. 


3Zn(C2H3)2 
Zinc ethidc. 


AsHa^ + SCnHjI 

Sodium Ethyl 

araeuic alloy. lodUie. 


2PCI3 = 2P(C2H5)3 -b SZnCI, 


Trlethyl phosphine. 

As(CoH.)3 + 3Nai 

Triethyl 

arhlnc. 


The corresponding tertiary stibines and bismuthines are 
produced by a similar reaction. 

The compounds of the presen group are possessed of 
great afiiuity for oxygen, many of them taking fire spon- 
taneously when exposed to the. air. Arsendimethyl or 
cacodyl, As„(CH3)4, is a spontaneously inflammable liquid, 
having a inost repulsive odour, produced by the action of 
methyl iodide on sodium arsenic alloy, or by distilling a 
mixture of potassium acetate and arsenious anhj’dridc. 
The analogy between these compounds and the amines is 
still further exemplified by the following reactions 


+ CH3T = P(02H3)3(CH3)I 

Tiiethyl phospliine. Jletbyl iodide. Jlctliyl-diethyi pliosphonium 

- 2Sb(0,H“)'.H0 + 2Agl 

P(C2H5)3Hr + KHO = P(C2H,), + KI + OH. 

Trletiiy! phosplioniura Triethyl ^ ~ * 

iodide. phosphine 

XrV. Amides. 

The compounds of this class are most conveniently re- 
garded as derived from acids by the substitution of NH, 
for the HO contained in the carboxyl group. It will be 
thus evident that monobasic acids can yield only one 
anaide— a mouainide of the form R'C0{NH2). Polybasic 
acids, on the other hand, can have their hydroxyl partially 
or entirely replaced by amidogen, thus yielding normal 
and acid amides. The latter are known as aviic acids : 

From Dibasic Adds. 

.,/C0{NH,) p„/CO(NH.) 

\ CO(HO) i C0(NH:) ■ 

Acid amide Normai amide 

(Amic acid). (Diamide). 

From Tribasic Adds. 

{ COfNH.) (C0(NH.) ( CO(NH,) 

R'" { CO(HO) R'" J. C0(NH:) R'" i C0(NH:) 

(C0(H01 lCO(HO) 1 cO(NH2 


Acid amides 
(Amic acids). 


Xomial amido 

(Triamidc). 


Amides are primary, secondary, or tertiary, according as^ 
one-third, two-thirds, or aR the hydrogen of the ammonia 
is replaced by acid radicles (see p. 574). 

Amicles are produced — (1.) By distilling the normal 
ammonium salts of the corresponding acids : — 


CH3.C0(0HHJ - OH. 

Ammonium acetate. 


CH3.C0(NH2) 

AcctamJdo. 


C.H,.[G0(0NH,)]2 

Ammonium succinate 


20H. 


C2H..LC0(NH2)]2 

Succinomlde. 

( 2 .) Also by the action of ammonia on the acid halides : — 
CH5.COCI -b 2NH3 = CH 3 .C 0 (NH 2 ) -b NH4CI. 

Acetyl chloride. Acetamide. 

By the further action of the acid halide upon the 
primary mbnamide secondary and tertiary monamides are 
produced : — 

CH3.COCI -b CH3.C0(NH„) = (CH3.C0)2(NH) -(- HCl 

Acetyl chloride Acetamide. ** Dlacctamide. 

(CH3.C0)2(NH) -b CH3.COCI = (CH3 00)3X4- HCl. 

Dlacetamldo. Acetyi chloride. Triacetamide. 

Diacetamide is also formed by the action of dry HCl 
upon acetamide and triacetamide by heating acetonitrile 
(methyl cyanide) with acetic anhydride. 

The formation of amides containing dyad radicles is 
exemplified by the equation — 

C„H,(C 0 C 1 ). -b 4 NHs = C 2 H 3 .[C 0 (NH 2)]2 -b 2 NH,C 1 . 

Succinyl clilorldcT Succinamlde. 

( 3 .) Amides are formed by the action of ammonia on 
the ethereal salts of the corresponding acids : — 
CH3.C0(0C.H3) -b XH3 = CH3.C0(XH2) -h C2H3 HO 

Ethyl acetate. Acetamide, Ethyl alcohol. 

< COCOCoHj) , i C0(NH.2 , on H ho 

\ 00 0C;H + - C0(NH2)+ 

Ethyl oxalSte. Oxamide. Ethyl alcohol 

( C0(0C2H5) 

(C 3 H^)"(H 0 ) |C 0 ( 0 C 2 H 5 ) -b 3 NH. 

' (C0(0C2H3) 

Ethyl citrate. 

( CO(NH.) 

= (C3H,)”(H0) I co(nh:) -b 3C2H3.n0. 

^ ' (cO(NH.) 

Citramlde. Ethyl alcohol. 

V. — n 
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CHEMXiTZ. a to\ra of the kingdom of Saxony, in the | 
ciroie o: Zvfickam 50 miles Yr.S,^V. of DKsden by lail, ia | 
a bcaatifnl plain at the foot of the Enrgebirge, vratered by | 
the Eiver Chemaita, an adluent of the Mulde. It is the j 
HTSt manafaotnring town in she country, and in population j 
ranks next to Dresden and Leipsic, Though iu gener.tl well | 
built and possessing a large number of handsome edifices, | 
it has comparariTely few of special interest; among the i 
most important are St James's church, the ancient town- \ 
house, the post-ofiice, the theatre, the new realschule, and j 
the exchauge, I: contains a Soman Catholic and five | 
Protestant churches, and has three civic schools, a 
gymnasium, a rovai industrial school, of great repmte 
throngliout Saxony, a school of practical designing,' and an 
extensive Sunday school under the direction of the work- 
men's tuiion. It is the seat of seveial large administrative 
ofiices, and a c'namber of commerce and industry; and among 
its societies are two scholastic associations, a merchants' 


that of Luther himself, was bom at Tteuenl'r'tts-- tn 
mark ot Brandeu'ourg, on the 9th hfovnn'tcr ^ 
father, though of no'ole rank, was in 




circumstances, and Martin's education was fr^Gd'i 
interrupted owing to pecuniary dimcnlues.' 
fourteenth year he vras sent to school a: Yr''-.~ 
where he had freauent opriortunities of hear-' ”L--^^I 
preach. He studied at the universities of 
(1539-42), Fraukiort-on-rhe-Oder (1543), and 'ftlmh-r-t 
(1545), devoting himself specially at the last ct tiGi' 
under the advice of Melanchthou, to znatLemathw 


lology. In 1547 he removed to KCnirs'Cerr, wheat 



aeguamtance wntii astrology, 
in Koniesherg that Chemnit 


mat turned his a;:enT;:n 
erionsly to theology, and that he first had an opt-cr.tniru 
union, a scieutifiic associatiou, and an architeemrai and \ in the celebrated conn-oveisy with Osianderca ±e cxnit: 
artistic society. The cotton goods, and especially the | of just'ification 'oy faith, of displaying the r-olenncal a'tiihT 

iu which he was scarcely surtvtssed by the greatest c: dr 
Eeformers. Osiander, who assailed the foreraic and cV ecuve 
element m the Lutheran dcctrine, was favoured 'ry Ltis 
Albert, and, as the controversy increased ia intcnsiiv, 
Ohemnitu judged it exr-edieut to resigu his pest of li'trarhn 
aud leave Kdnicslerir. Iu 1553 he remruei to Wittchterr. 


stockings, for witich it is mainly celebrated, rival those of j 
Enghmd iu quality and cheauuess ; and it is blso famous 


for the mamu'acture of spinaiug-machinery. There are 
uineteea distinct establishments for the weaving of woollen 
and ha'u'-wooliea cloth ; ;md 3400 hand-looms are engaged 
in the same trade. The stocking wertviug is pwseented by | 
sixty-t'nree firms, partly in regular factories and partly Iw* | 
the domestic system. The dye-works number thirty-three, ; 


and immediately commenced to 


deliver le-cmres a: ta.- 


university ou the Zc-ci (?o.-; 2 rj;;nt.« of Melanchmcn. Td-ne 
the psrim -works eight, the 'oleach- works six, and the i forme-d the basis of his Lecf Jdsc.dyhf (Prankfert, If i’ll, 
chemic-d works six. There itre about eighty esra'Dlishments 
fiSr engineering operations, one of which, I'otmded about 
1344 by Sic'uard Hartmann, employs 4000 workmen, and 
manufactures steam-ettgines of all descriptions, mining and 
boring apl^a^a^us, 'toilers, and a great variety of imp'Iemenrs. 

The export trade is, of course, very extensive ; and in lS7i 
the Todue of the goods despatched to America alone 
amounted to 14,500,000. There is abundant raiiway 
commuuication in ail directions. The population in 1349 
was 30,753 ; iu 13t54, 54,375 ; and in 1371, 70,330. In | 
the List of these years i: w.ts found that, with the exception | 
of about 1300 Bomau Catholics, 330 German Catholics, 43 | 

Jews, and a few dissenters, the people were all Protestants, i 
Ciiemnitn wars originally a settlement of the Serbian 


YTeuds. which received 


ceived its first Christian Church from j 
n the 12th cearurv it o’orained muuiciual j 


rights from Lothaire IL, and from the loth to the 17th 
century it lanke.l as an imperial city. From its very 
commencement its presperity was due mainly to its manu- 
facturhsg industry, the nucleus of which seems to have- 
been the linen-weaving of the AYeuds. To this were added 
extensive bleaching and woollen cloth establishments, which 
raised the town to great importance in the i5ch century. 
In 1539 the Leformation was introduced, and 1540 saw 
the dlssolnrioa of the great Benedicane monastery which 
had been founded in 1125 'oy Lothaire at Schlcss Chemnitn, 
about 2 miles north of tbe city. In the Thirty Years' YTar 
the city was pduadered by both Swedes and Imperialis’ 


a work which furnishes one of the best existmg enpcsiu.ns 
of the Lutheran theology, as formu'brted and. memfied ':y 
Melanchthou. His audience was from the first excepficnfil.v 
large, and a career of great infiuence seemed open to Lia. 
a: the imiversitv', when he was induced to make anttlrr 
change by accepting the omce of pastor to the cknrca L 
Brunswick, to which he removed in 1 554. In this tesifien 
he spent the remainder of his life, mongh he receited 
numerous ofiers of im;\5nant omces from various Pn-testmt 
princes of Germany. He was uuusnaily active in 
duties of his cbargel and he also took a leading tar: tn 
theological controversies of the time, always reprssenmg 
and defending strictly Lutheran views. Iu fact, t: ts :n n.» 
small degree to his versonal infiuence, exerted as tt was at 
the critical t>eriod of its 'uistory, that tne Lutheran Cantcn 
owed the vmrity of its doctrine and the oomreeme^ -.t us 
organization. Against the Ctypto-Calviuists he maintuzyz 
the Lutheran dc-ctrine of the Lord's Supper in a nreatne 
sj::a: dcxrknE dc- ctwa P.wrso.rtj.j (Yrnu-Jf '• 
-Sangaf.m's Dx:iu:i fu Covtu i-nrw (15c0, translateei nig 
German ISfil). Against the Jesuits, on tne ether nana, 
he wrote some wor'vs of great power. 


a stood deal to. check the reaction from Lumeranism tm» 




seemed to be setting in. Chief 

T.tsc?oj;'s.r Jesuiformn yrwcipua th 

incisive attack ou the principles or 
-Aarumen Conenii Tr:di:iti:d, iu four letrtSj pi 


siem 


(15o2h 
- --d 


ver* 


Boniau CaAfi:^ 


intervals (15o5, 15(36, 1572, and lo73V The 
and its trade w.ts almost completely ruined. By the close | undoubtediy Chemnitr's greatest work. ^ ^ 

' themselves have not been slow to aekuowleuge its ac-goa 
and it maybe Questioned whether to this cay anta-Tnc-.-n...n; 
liteiature can show anything more thorough or mere 


of the century, hoTcever, it began to recover, chiedy through 
the introduction of cotton-weaving, which as early as 1739 
employed 2000 Ic-oms. In 1775 the English quilt manu- 
facture was comm-auce-d, and iu 1793 the Arkwright 
system of cotton-weaving. After the peace of Paris there 
was another period of decay ; but a revival set in -about 
1334 when Saxony Joined the customs imiou. The cotton 
manufacture sunered considerably during the American 
Civil YTar, but 'l>y no means so severely r,s in the English 
totrns, 

CHEMYITZ, Mannx (1522-1530). probably the aL3-ast 
Lutheran theologian of the period immediately succeeding 


In conjunction with Merlin, Ciiemuitz comril-J me C ■- 
D: 
once 


Oocirdits Pm ten fen;; t (1507), a dcsitrinag worx, wnim^-. 
nee acquired great authority. Perhaps his cbiet^m.tc 
to the organization of the church was rendeic-c 
c-oajunefion with Andrea and Seinecker, he mirn'ea 4-g 
Lutherans of Saxony and Swabia to adopt tne 
Cc;tcjrd';\r, aud so become one body. Ii' tne 
negotiations which led to tbis result his leammg an*- 
were of t'ne greatest value. 
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Chijimihz rcaigiied office owingto infirm health in lo84, 
and died at Brunswick on the 8th April lo8fi. A very 
full account of his life by Schenkel is given in Herzog’s 
Rml-Eiicyidopadie. 

CHISNIEK, A.N'ouk-M.UiiK dk (1762-1791), French 
poet, was born at Constantinople, where his father, Louis 
<le C'hdnier, author of several works on Oriental history, 
v/as consul-general. .Sent in infancy to France, he lived 
till his ninth year at Carcassonne, under care of a paternal 
.aunt ; and in 1773, on his fathers return, he was placed at 
tlic Parisian College de Xavarre. At sixteen ho was rhyming 
from Sappho and reading the Creek authors. At twenty 
(1782) he obtained a sub-lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Angoumois, then in garrison at Strasburg. He left Paris, 
and reported himself at hcadriuarters. But military life 
liad no chartn for him, and neither the neighbourhood of 
Brnnck, whose Analecta was one of his favourite hooks, nor 
the classic tradition of the Alsatian capital, could bind him 
to hi.s calling ; in six months ho threw up his commi-ssion 
and returned to Paris, 'riiere he studied hard, and wrote 
idyll's (Ac Mendiant, JJAvnwjle, Le Jeune Malade)\ he 
sketched out plans of great poems ; he sat and talked with 
Palissot, David, and Piudar-Lebrun. A serious iUiiess 
v/a's induced by excess of w'ork ; to comfdete his rec(»very 
ho act out, in company with the brothers Trudainc, tov/ards 
the end of 1784, for Sv/itzcrland, Italy, and the Archi- 
pelago. In 1786 he returned to Paris, plunged into 
otudy anew, and conceived the passion for Madame dc 
Bonneuil v/hich inspired so many of the perfect elegiac-i 
afterwards to v/in regard and imitation from Hugo him.self. 

Ho v/as live-aud-twenty, and at Iieart a Creek. The 
Idyllists and Anthologists were his masters. From their 
styles did ho compound his own ; and from them did lie 
learn the exquisite purity of form, the admirable restraint, 
the chastened vigour of thought and diction, that render 
him pre-eminent among modern poets. And with the 
file'iina and Art d! Aimer, v/hich are the purely subjective 
fruit of this part of his life, he prepared the plans for other 
and greater structures, In IJ Invention, a completed poem, 
he x>romulgated a noble theory of mstheiics , in the 
llermiiH, an incomparable fragment, he made Jiimself the 
Lucretiu.'j of hi.s epoch; in Euzanne, which remains a mere 
cawmoH, he purposed to deal in the style of l^Iilton with a 
biblical episode. A few only of his friends were admitted 
to his feast of poesy ; and he continued for some time to 
v/ork and wait. But hi.s family v/crc anxious that he 
should .settle in life, and a .secretaryship in the French 
Legation at London v/as offered him. It cost him much 
to accejA it, as hi.s fine idyll La Liberia remains to prove ; 
hut in the December of 1787 he left for England. 

His residence beyond sea wms unfaapx>y enough. The 
duties of lii.j place occupied him .scarcely at all; and 
among English poets he cared only for Milton, the purely 
intellectual cpiality of who.se verrse aeemrs to have been pecu- 
liarly grateful to him. In 1790 he resigned his post, and 
returned to France. Thellevolution was in full coil ; and 
ClE-nier, who v/or.shipped liberty and loathed anarchy, 
thrc'vV in his lot at once with the moderate party. Intro- 
duced into the brilliant “Societii de '89," he drew up for it 
n m'iiiifesto of iirinciifies {AvU <mr, Fran^aU mr leun 
VerilnbUs MnnemU), which, moderate in substance and 
aggres.-jive in form, gained him the honours of a tran.slation 
into Polish, together with a ineiL'd from King Stanislas, and 
brought down upon him, through the Jtavolutiom de 
France el dji. Jirabant, the v/rath of Camille Desmoulin.s, 
In 1791 lie addre.-ased to David the painter his Jjilhyrarnhe 
enr la Jen de Paurna — one of the ino.st Pindaric of modern 
ode.s; he v/as defeated in hi.s candidature fer a seat in the 
.Vational A.'s.sombly; and in 1792' an invective against the 
jacobin.s, pmbli.shed in the Jonrwil de Paris, involved him 
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in .a quarrel witli his brother, Joseph Chlnicr, ulmiu he 
wa.s afterwards to defend against the atlac!:.i of Burke, 
This dispmte was folhnvcd by hiy Arcliilochian iami/as, Fur 
Ics Fames Ramllca da Riyimml da ClnUcaavkux. Tlio 
Tenth of Augu.st, in niining tlic iiopcs of monarchy, 
ended his chances of political succesi, and he resolved to 
retire from the arena, and devote him.self wholly to art. 
'Ihe trial of Louis XVI, brought him, however, ome more 
to the front; ho as.slstcd in preparing the defence, the 
re.sponsihility of wliich he offered to sliau; with lifalcehijrhc.s ; 
ami he drew up an appeal to the jicople which was rejected 
in favour of the letter afterwards printed in tlio Momteur. 
lie wa.s broken in health and spirit.s ; Paris was dangotons ; 
he went to Botictt and to Veisaillc-.. .\t tjie latter place 
he wrote the poems to ■' Fanny” and the A Versailles, t,o 
highly j)rai.scd and subtly analyzed by .Saiiite-lietive. 

But he hurl never cea-sed to opjio.-io and to stigmatize the 
action of the .Tacobin section, ami liis mimi was turned 
toward tlie inevitable end. It came at hust. At P,i.-.,y 
(6th January 1794) his oppo.sition to the arre.st of a 
Madame de Pa/itoret, v/ith wliom he was staying, led to 
his own .seizure ami to his iiicarceratiou in the Saint- La/aic, 
A durance of .some months ensued ; he wrote for 
Mademoiselle de Coigiiy, duchess of Fleiiry, the beautiful 
elegy, La Jeans Captive, and for the Convention the fniious 
iarnbic.s so often read and quoted. At the tnlmna! lie 
appeared with forty-four others ; thirty-eiglil were con- 
dcrniicd to death. On the morrow (25tli July 1791) with 
Boucher the poet, Trenck, and the Count.-i de .Montalembert 
and de Crdqui, Andre Clffinier wa.) taken to death. As 
he dc.sccnded tiie Conciergerie stops ho said to Boneher, 
“Je n’ai rieii fait pour la poderili. I'lniilnnl (striking 
his ioTehcU(l)j’amis nuel'jue clioee Id.'’ .Aecording to Henri 
de Latouclie, Boucher and Chdiiier, a.s tlie tumbrel rolled 
Hcaffoidward.-!, repeated to each other the fir.it scene (<f tiie 
slndromaejue ; another account repie.:ients Boucher as 
noisily valiant, while Chtnier was mute and thoughtful. 
Three days afterward.s, in the same place, Bohespierre and 
his fellows were executed, and the 'I'error was at an end. 

The poems of Andr6 CliOiier, with tlie exception of the 
Dilhi/ravibe and the Ode to Charlolle Corday, both of which 
sav/ light during his iife, remained unedited for five-aiid- 
twenty years. A selection from hi.s manuscripts waa 
published at last, with retouches, by Henri de Latouclie, 
the novelist and journalist. The moment was opjjort'iiie 
young France was in revolt agaiiwt the bastard ela.-i.ici.nn 
of the great century, and Chdnier became a force in modern 
letters. .Sainte-Beuve has compared his iiifliienco over 
the poets of the romantic movement of the .second Benais.s- 
ance — an inliiience that rc.strain.s and chastens— to that 
of Ingres over it.s iiainters, Hi.s greate.st excellence iiov/ 
Is one of form ; and this is said entirely without j.rejudicc 
as to his matter. His .sympathy v/itii .Milton i.^ a .striking 
fact in his intellectual character, and one that vdll help not 
a little to a just appreciation of hi.s poetical qiialitie.H. ^ Ti. 
the English reader, con.scious and mindful of the rolling 
majesty of the Miltonic hannonic.s. tlie verse of Chenier, 
•always vigorous and declamatory, often splendid and stately 
somctime.s iiassionate and lyrical, m.'iy seem inoffeetua 
enough. To his countrynieii it i.'> otherwise : ” UaajldU 
debuh, uii archetd’or, wve lyre d’ivoire,'' ;.ays Sainte-Beuve 
“lebeati pur, eiv un msA, voilh Andre Chuder,’ 

See .S'aintc-Iieuvc, CrUi'iucs ct t’orUailz, lon:a ii. ; Tulknu di U 
attisU fruneptUa; IJecq de Fo«quit;r'.-:j, D'/cnuHAh nonuanr- sH 
slndri CMirier; (Euvres cn yrozc d’ArjUi Vhhiar, r’a/j', 

,*.n edition of the poeiiri in one volnme fonn.; part of the biWiothi^pi 
ciiariamtier; a eecond, in three voliun' j, r.-.a pnldj-.heil by Sko 
de I’on'iuiirc-r, 3£d2; a third, also in ihiee voIu.'j,' i > jne lud-.l ! 
bcmerri-’s vaiuahle serias of reprints. 1 ii.) 

CIlIlNIEB, MAi:u;-Jo3i:i-ii n;; (176i-lol l)> l/z-l an 

dramuti.-jt, wa's a youngsr brotlier of .tudre Chenier, am 
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like Mm, was bom at Constantinople, reared at Carcassonne, 
and educated at tlie College de Navarre, Entering tire army 
at seventeen, be left it soon afterwards ; and at twenty be 
produced Azemire, a tragedy, wMcb bad a languid sort of 
success. Has nest venture, Charles IX., wbicb commenced 
tbe renown of Talma, excited an extraordinary enthusiasm 
(1789), and stiU keeps tbe stage. In 1791 appeared 
Henri YIII. and Calas, with tbe performance of tbe first 
of wMcb tbe Tb&itre de la Repubbque was solemnly 
inaugurated; in 1792 be produced bis Cains Gracchus, 
wbicb was proscribed and burned at tbe instance of Albitte 
for an anti-anarcMcal bemisticb {Des loiset non du sang !)-, 
and in 1793 bis Timoleon, set in ilebul’s music, was also 
proscribed. His brother’s death on tbe scafibld is supposed 
to have diverted Mm from tbe theatre; and only once 
again, m 1804, with Ms unsuccessful Cyrus, did be attempt 
tbe scene. Long a prominent member of tbe Jacobins’ 
Club, Joseph Cbemer was one of tbe busiest of literary'- 
politicians, one of tbe most prolific of pobtical poets. He 
was a member of tbe Convention and of tbe Council of 
Five Hundred, over both of wMcb be presided ; be bad a 
seat in tbe Tribunate ; be belonged to tbe Committees of 
Public Instruction, of General Security, and of Public 
Safety. In 1801 be was one of tbe educational jury for 
tbe Seme ; from 1803 to 1806 be wns inspector-general 
of public instruction. In 1806 and 1807 be debvered a 
course of lectures at tbe Atbenee on tbe language and 
literature of France from tbe earliest years ; and in 1808, 
at tbe emperor’s request, be prepared bis Tableau his- 
torique de I’etat et du progres de la Uttcrature fraricaise — 
a work, reprinted so late as 1862, in wMcb be shows to 
great advantage, as a writer, as a critic, as a man. He 
died January 10, 1811. Tbe list of bis works is too long 
for quotation ; a glance at them will indicate bis industry 
and tbe suppleness and strength of Ms talent. He wrote 
hymns and national songs — among others, tbe famous 
Chant dll Depart ; odes — Sur la Alort de 2Iirabeau, Sur 
VOligarchie de Robespien-e, Ac. ; tragedies, wbicb never 
reached tbe stage — Brutus et Cassius, Philippe Deux, 
Tibere ; translations from Sophocles and Lessing, from 
Gray and Horace, from Tacitus and Aristotle; with elegies, 
ditbyrambics, and Ossianic rhapsodies. As a satirist be is 
said to possess great merit — see Za Calomnie (1797) and, 
the Bpiire a Voltaire (1806) — though be sms from an 
excess of severity, and is sometimes malignant and unjust. 

See (Etivrcs Computes de Joseph Chenier, S vols , Paris, 1823- 
1S2G ; Poesies, Paris (Charpentier) 1814 ; Chefs-d'cemre dcs Auteurs 
Tragiques, vol. ii. 

CHEOPS, the name of an Egyptian Mng Khuju, called 
Cheops by Herodotus, Cbembss by Diodorus, Soupbis by 
Jlanetbo, and Saopbis by Eratosthenes. He was tbe second 
king of tbe fourth dynasty of ilanetbo, and tbe builder 
of tbe Great Pja-amid at Gizeb, 120 "stadia distant from 
ilempbis and about 45 from tbe Nile. According to 
Diodorus, each side was 7 pletbra long, and tbe height 6 
pletbra; or according to Herodotus, each side of tbe base 
was 8 pletbra in extent, and tbe height tbe same. The 
former sides are supposed to have been each 764 feet long, 
their present dimensions being about 746 feet, wMle tbe 
actual present height is 450 feet, and tbe angle of tbe casing 
stones 51° 50', according to tbe measurements of Perring. 
This wonder of tbe ancient world, tbe sepulchre of tbe 
monarch, was constructed at great expense and suffering, 
100,000 men, changed every three months, being empIo 3 'ed 
b}’’ forced labour ten years in constructing tbe causewaj’^ bj" 
wbicb tbe blocks of stone were transported from tbe Tourab 
quarries, in tbe Arabian chain, to a quay on tbe banks of 
tbe Nile, where they were transported by boat from tbo 
other bank. Immense e.xpeu'se was entailed in tbe execu- 
tion of tbi^ costly sepulchre, and according to a popular but 


improbable tradition, Cheops was compelled through rs-,. 
of money to sacrifice tbe honour of bis dau'^.r to 
tbe task. Other- popular tales, accordhig''to thre-k^'"' 
extract of Manetbo, depicted him as impious towank w'’ 
gods, closmg tbe temples and stoppius tbe worsbiu 
subsequently repenting, and writing a “sacred book mc^i' 
esteemed by tbe Egj-ptians. His name was supposed \ 
mean wealthy, or having much hair. Tbe monumental h 
formation about Cheops does not confirm tbe Greek b^ 
torians ; on tbe contrary, it records tbe construction tf 
temples in honour of tbe gods, the repair of tbe sbrin2 a4 
tbe gift of various figures of tbe temple of Isis and Itbor 
close to bis own pyramid, and bis construction or rerairs of 
tbe temple of tbe same goddess Atbor, tbe Egyptian'Vcmb- 
at Denderab or Tentyris. Tbe sacred book may have been 
part of tbe Egyptian rituals, portions of wbicb were attri- 
buted to tbe early Mngs of Egypt, and a medical papnus. 
records tbe discovery in his reign of a treatise on medicine- 
in a temple of a goddess at tbe town of Debmut. Cheops- 
carried on war at tbe IVady ifagarab in tbe Peninsula of 
Sinai in Arabia, and a rock tablet represents bim baviac; 
conquered tbe hostile tribes in tbe presence of tbe sod 
Tbotb, who bad revealed tbe mines of tbe localitj-. HL 
oppression bad so afibeted Egypt that tbe charges of 
impiety' bad attached to bis name ; but tbe tombs of bi-;- 
ebUdren reveal no change in tbe established rebgion, and 
bis pyramid only differs from those of bis predecessors and 
immediate successor by- its rather larger size and greater 
beauty. His name Khufu, sometimes with tbe addition of 
that of tbe god Kbuum as Kbnum-Khnfu, has been found 
ou several monuments, and was found scrawled on the 
stones from tbe quarries of Tourab or tbe ilons Troicus 
employed in tbe so-called chambers of construction of the- 
Great Pyramid. There is no known monument mtb the 
date of a regnal year of this monarch, so that it is uncertain 
if be reigned tbe sixty'-tbree years attributed to bim by- 
Mauetbo, or tbe twenty-nine assigned by' Eratosthenes. 
It is just possible, from fragment 30 of tbe Papyrus of 
Turin, that be may have lived ninety-five years and reigned 
tbe higher number, as generally' recognized by Egyptologists. 
Tbe date of Cheops according to Lepsius is 3095-3032 
B.C., but great difference of opinion, amounting to nearly 
2000 years, exists as to tbe time of Menes, from whom 
tbe lists separate bim by tbe interval of 898 years. Priests 
of tbe Apis and Mnevis bulls are mentioned in tbe tombs 
of bis period. (Herodotus, ii. 124; Diodorus, L 64 ; De 
Rougd, Etcherches, pp. 52, 54 ; ifariette, Jlonumads de 
Boulaq, pp. 207 -209 , Birch, in Zeiischrift f agyphsdte 
Sprache, 1871, pp. 61-64; Duemicben, Bauurhmde, 
pL xvL, a, b ; Lepsius, Denhn., in 2.) 

CHEPHBEN, an Egy'ptian monarch, called in the 
Meroglypbs Kbafra, by Herodotus Cbepbren, by Diodorus 
Cepbreu or Cbabrias, by ilanetbo Soupbis IL, and by 
Eratosthenes Saopbis II. He was, according to the legends, 
tbe son or brother of Cheops, and acted in the ramc 
tyrannical mauner. Cbepbren built tbe second of the- 
great pyramids at Gizeb close to tbe SpMnx and tbe Greit 
Pyramid, and was said to be bated like bis brother, bis 
mummy not buried in tbe sepulchre but torn to pieces, an 
tbe sarcophagi emptied of their contents. ILe present 
length of tbe base of this pyramid is 690 feet 9 inches, an ^ 
its perpendicular height 447 feet 6 inches, its angle o- 
20', but it is not built with tbe same care. The wife 
Cbepbren, named ilerisaukb, was priestess ot the gou 
Tbotb, and Kbeman another prince of the family, priest o. 
'Ibotb at Hermopolis. There is no reason for belienng m 
tbe imiriety' of the monarch, or any oppression more than 
in tbe case of bis predecessors and successor, all 
tombs were, pyramids. Cbepbren also built tbe sem 
temple behind tbe great Sphinx, but does not appear 
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amongst the inonarchs recorded at the "VVady Magarah. 
The lists of Abydos interpose a king called Ra-tate£ or 
Tiitefra, betv/con Cheops and Chephren, but his reign was 
probably short and insignificant, and ho may have been the 
brother of Cheops. According to Herodotus, Chephren 
reigned 50, according to Manetho 66, and according to 
JCratostheues 27 years, the longest time being i)robably 
correct. From fragment 30 of the hieratic canon of Turin 
it is probable that he lived 95 years, and his reign, accord- 
ing to Lepsius, was from 3032-2966 b.c. A splendid 
diorite statue of Chephren is in the museum of Boulaq, 
and others, broken and thrown long ago into the well of the 
temifie near the Sphinx, supposed to have been destroyed 
by popular hatred with the remains of the tombs of his 
family in the Gizeh cemeteries, are the principal monuments 
of his reign. It is just possible a bull Apis was buried in 
his pyramid. (Herodotus, ii. 127, 128; Diodorus, ii. 64; 
lilaspero, Fragment d’un conimentairc sur le second livre 
d’llerodote, pp. 4-7 ; De Rougd, Recherches, pp. 52, 54, 
62-64 ; JIariette, LeUre a M. Be Rouge, p, 7 ; Lepsius, 
Ausivahl., taf. iii). 

CHEPSTOW, a market-town and river-port of England, 
in the county of Monmouth, on the Wye, 2 miles from its 
junction with the Severn, and 135 miles from London. 
It occupies the slope of a hiU on the western bank of the 
river, and is environed by scenery of much beauty and 
grandeur. The town is generally well built, and the 
streets are broad and clean. The church, originally the 
conventual chapel of a Benedictine priory of Norman 
erection, was restored to its former dimensions by the 
rebuilding of the chancel and transepts in the beginning 
of the present century. The western entrance and some 
other parts are richly decorated, and the interior contains 
many interesting monuments. The castle, founded in the 
1 Ith century by W. Fitz-Osborn, earl of Hereford, and 
almost wholly rebuilt in the 13th, is still a magnificent 
pile. It stands on the summit of a cliff which is washed 
by the Wye, and occupies about 3 acres of ground. The 
river is crossed by a fine iron bridge of five arches, erected 
in 1816, which has a total length of 532 feet and a span 
in the middle of 112 feet. There is free passage for 
large vessels as far as the bridge; but barges of from 18 
to 30 tons can ascend as far as Hereford. From the 
narrowness and depth of the channel the tide rises suddenly, 
and to a great height, frequently above 50, and it is said 
even to 70 feet, forming a dangerous bore. There are no 
manufactures, but the trade is considerable. The exports 
are timber, bark, iron, coal, cider, and millstones. Popu- 
lation in 1851, 4295, and in 1871, 3347. 

CHEQUE. “ A check on a banker,” says Mr Justice 
Byles, “ is in legal effect an inland bill of exchange drawn 
on a banker payable to bearer on demand. A check is 
consequently subject in general to the rules which regu- 
late the rights and liabilities of parties to bills of exchange." 
Commercial usage has, however, imposed on cheques certain 
qualities which do not attach to other bills of exchange. 

Before 1858 cheques were not subject to the stamp 
duties imposed on bills in general, if they complied with 
the following conditions, viz,, to have been drawn on a 
banker, to have specified truly the place of drawing 
(which must have been within 75 miles from the bankers 
[ilace of business), to have been payable to bearer on de- 
mand, not to have been post-dated, and not to have declared 
payment to- be made in bills or notes. Severe penalties 
were imposed on persons -making or receiving unstamped 
cheques not falling under this exemption. In 1858 a stainp 
duty of a penny was imposed on all cheques, and the restric- 
tions as to place of drawing, post-dating, Ac,, abolished. 
Another restriction making cheques good for sums under 
twenty shillings Ls also abolished. 
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-Although a drawee of a bill is not usually liable thereon 
until acceptance, a banker having effects belonging to his 
customer is bound to pay his customer’s eheques within a 
reasonable time. There is what is called an implied con- 
tract that the banker should do so, and if it is broken the 
customer may recover damages. The rule as to present- 
ment of bills within a reasonable time (f.r,, in general the 
day after issue) applies to cheques, but a drawer is not 
relieved by the holder’s negligence in presenting unless he 
has been injured thereby, as for example by the failure of 
the banker in the interval. The habit of crossing cheques 
with the name of some banker is believed to have been 
originally intended as a direction to drawees to pay only to 
the bankers so named, but it was held at law that such 
crossing amounted only to a direction to pay to some banker. 
The words “and Co,,” the name of the particular banker 
being left out, have the same eflect. Payment of a crossed 
cheque otherwise than through a banker was at common 
law evidence of negligence on the part of the drawee, render- 
ing him responsible to the drawer. The Act 19 and 20 
Viet. c. 25 enacted that a cheque bearing across its face an 
addition of the name of any banker or of the words “and 
Company” should be payable only through some banker. 
Payment made otherwise than through a banker hitherto 
indirectly and practically invalid w.as thus made directly 
and as a matter of law invalid. In the construction of this 
statute it was held by the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
case of Simmons v. Taylor (27 Law Journal, 45), that the 
crossing was no part of the cheque and that its fraudulent 
obliteration was no forgery of the cheque, and that the 
payment, without negligence, of a cheque with the crossing 
so obliterated was good as against the drawer. This 
decision led to the Act 21 and 22 Viet. c. 69, which made 
the crossing a part of the cheque and its fraudulent 
obliteration a felony. A holder may cross an uncrossed 
cheque, or prefix any banker’s name to the words “ and 
Co., ” but if a particular banker is once named the cheque 
is henceforth payable through him alone. IVhen a crossing 
has been obliterated a wrong payment of the cheque it 
consequence, if without fraud or negligence on the part o 
the banker, shall not be questioned. In a recent cas 
(Smith V. Union Bank of London) the effect of thes 
enactments was explained by the Court of Appeal in 
manner which startled the commercial community, I 
that case the plaintiff had crossed a cheque received b 
him from a customer with the name of his own bankers. 
The check was stolen, and finally passed for full value to ( 
who paid it into his bankers, and they in turn receive 
payment of it from the defendants. The court held tin 
the negotiability of the cheque was not affected by statuti 
that C had become the lawful holder, and that the plainti 
had no action against the defendants. The consequem 
of this decision was the Act 39 and 40 Viet. c. 81, whic 
provided that when a cheque bears across its face a 
addition of the words “and Company,” or any abbr 
viation thereof, between two parallel transverse line 
or of two parallel transverse lines simply, and eithi 
with or without the words “ not negotiable,” that add 
tion shall be deemed a crossing, and the cheque shall 1 
deemed to be crossed generally. When a cheque bea 
across its face an addition of the name of a banke 
either with or without the words “not negotiable,” th 
addition shall be deemed a crossing, and the cheque sk 
be deemed to be crossed specially, and to be crossed 
that banker. When a cheque is uncrossed, the lawl 
holder may cross it generally or specially; when it 
crossed generally, he may cross it specially, and whefcl 
crossed generally or specially he may add the words ‘ r 
negotiable." When a cheque is crossed specially, I 
banker to whom it is specially crossed may again cross 
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specially to anotber banker as bis agent for collection, 
a cbeque is crossed generally, tbe banker on wbom it is 
drawn shall not pay it otherwise than to a banker; if 
crossed specially, not otherwise than to the banker specially 
named in the crossing or his agent for collection. When 
a cheque is crossed specially to more than one banker 
{except when crossed to an agent for collection) the banker 
on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment thereof. When 
a crossed cheque has been paid, either to the special banker 
in case of a special crossing, or to some banker in case of 
a general crossing, the banker and (if the cheque has come 
to the hands of the payee) the drawer shall be in the same 
position as if the cheque had been paid to and recovered 
by the true owner thereof, A banker paying crossed 
cheques otherwise than as authorized _by this Act shall be 
liable to the true owner for any loss he may sustain. 
When a cheque is presented for pa^mient which does not 
appear at the time to be crossed, or to have had a crossing 
which has been obliterated, or to have been altered other- 
wise than as authorized by the Act, a banker paying the 
same in good faith and without negligence shall not be 
liable by reason of the cheque having been crossed, obliter- 
ated, or altered, or by reason of payment having been 
made otherwise than to some banker, or to the banker 
named in the special crossing. If the crossed cheque bears 
the words *' not negotiable,” the person taking it takes and 
can give no better title to it than the person had from 
whom he took it. 

A cheque is payment unless dishonoured ; but on the 
question whether a debt has been paid, it is not sufficient 
to produce a cheque drawn by the debtor in favour of the 
creditor, and paid by the banker, unless it can be shown to 
have passed through the creditor’s hands. Where a check 
has been fraudulently altered, and a banker pays a larger 
sum than that originally written, he must bear the loss, 
and cannot charge his customer unless some act of his 
facilitated the forgery. Where a cheque was filled up' in 
such a way as to make deception easy, the customer was 
held responsible for the loss. 

A new description of draft on a banker is introduced by 
the Act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 59, § 19. 

CHER, a central department of France, embracing the 
eastern part of the ancient province of Berry and part of 
Bourbonnais, bounded N. by the department of Loire, W. 
by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. by Allier and Creuse, and 
E. by Ni6vre and Loire. It is situated between 46° 18' 
and 47° 41' N. lat. and between 1° 50' and 3° 6' E. long., 
and has an area of 2780 square miles. The surface of the 
department in general is extremely level, the only elevated 
districts being on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which are skirted by a range of low hills. The prin- 
cipal rivers, besides the Cher and its tributaries, are the 
Grande Sauldre and Petite Sauldre on the H., but the 
Loire and Allier, though not falling within the department, 
drain the eastern districts, and are available for navigation. 
The Cher itself becomes navigable when it receives the 
Arnon and Y^vre, and the communications of the province 
are greatly facilitated by the Canal du Berry, which 
traverses it in all its length, the lateral canal of the Iioire 
which stretches from Digoin to Briare, and the canal of the 
Sauldre. Except in the Sologne, a .sandy and sterile 
tract in the north-west, the soil is generally fertile, but 
varies considerably in different localities. The most pro- 
ductive region is that on the east, which belongs to the 
valley of the Loire ; the central districts are tolerably 
fertile but marshy, being often flooded by the Cher ; while 
in the south and south-west there is a considerable extent 
of dry and fertile land. The department contains a com- 
paratively_ large extent of pasturage, which has given rise 
to a considerable trade in horses, cattle, sheep, and wool 


for the northern markets. Among the agricultural uroduo. 
tions hemp holds the first place; but wine, fruits 
chestnuts, and truffles are also important articles of traffic’ 
Ivlines of iron and coal are wrought ; and marble, millstones’ 
lithographic stones, manganese, gypsum, porcelain cla'v ami 
peat are procured in different parts. The sineltiiw of 
iron-ore and the manufacture of steel and cutlery are carried 
on to a considerable extent. The other manufactures are 
of coarse cloth and canvas, cotton and woollen "auze 
porcelain and toys. The department is divided into°threa 
arrondissements, cognominal with the chief towns of 
Bourges, Saint-Amand, and Sancerre, of which the first is 
the principal seat of administration. The total population 
in 1851 was 261,892, and in 1872, 335,392. 

CHERASCO, a town of Italy, in the province of Cunco 
and district of hlondovia, near the junction of the Stura 
and the Tanaro, 30 miles south-east of Turin, with which it 
is connected by railway. It is well built and is surrounded 
by walls. A canal from the Stura supplies it with water. 
The church of the Lfadonna del Popolo, which was com- 
piloted in the 18th century, is worthy of notice; and there 
are two large triumphal arches and some fine mansions of 
the nobility. The principal manufacture is silk, and there 
is some trade in corn, wdne, and truflles, 

Cherasco {Clcrascum, or. Cairascum) is only two miles from the 
site of the old Roman town of PoUentia, where there are still remains 
of a theatre, an amphitheatre, a temple, and other huildings. In 
the Middle Ages it was one of the strongest fortresses of Northern 
Italy, and for a time it ranked as a free city. In 1631, itg.iveits 
name to a treaty between Spain, France, and_ Rome, in regard to 
the duchies of jffontferrat and Mantua; and in 1633, to the peace 
between France and Savoy. In ISOl, its fortifications were dis- 
mantled by the French. Fop. 8886. 

CHERBOURG, a naval station, fortified town, and 
.seaport of France, in the department of La Manche, on the 
northern shore of the peninsula of Cotentin, at the mouth of 
the small River Divette, in 49° 38' U. lat., 1° 38' IV. long. 
It stands on a bay formed by Cape Levi on the E. and 
Cape La Hogue on the '\V.,and is distant 75 miles from 
the Isle of "Wight, 41 miles W. by N. from St Lo, and 212 



Plan of Clierbourg (■1'2 miles N. to S., 5 ‘35 E. to IV.) 


in the same direction from’ Paris. The town in itself is 
small and unimportant. Its houses are built of stone and 
roofed with slate ; but the streets are narrow, and the only 
public buildings of any interest are the tower (a remnant 
of the old fortifications), the church of La Triiiitd, in front 
of which is the colossal statue of Napoleon I. by Level , 
theChapelle de Notre Dame du Voeu, formerly part of the 
abbey founded by the Empress Maude in the 12th century ; 
the Hotel de Villc, which contains the Hemy Sluseuni 
and the library; the bathing establishments, opened m 
1827 ; and the theatre. The town is supplied with water. 
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froin a reservoir completed in 1874 at Chateau d’Eau, 
about three quarters of a mile distant, and capable of con- 
taining upwards of 500,000 gallons. Cherbourg derives 
its chief im])ortauce from its naval and commercial 
harbours, which are distant from each other about half a 
mile. The former is cut out of the rock, and is capable of 
accommodating fifty men-of-war of the largest size. The 
depth of water at full tide is 50 feet, at low tide 2a feet. 
Connected with the' harbour are the dry doclrs, the yards 
where the largest ships in the French navy are constructed, 
the magazines, the rope walks, and the various workshops 
requisite for a naval arsenal of the first class. The works 
are carefully guarded on every side by redoubts and 
fortification.s, and are commanded by batteries on the 
surrounding hills so completely that the harbour of 
Cherbourg may be pronounced one of the strongest in the 
w'orld. The commercial harbour at the mouth of the 
Divetto communicates with the sea by a canal 650 feet in 
length and 54 in width. , It consists of two parts, an outer 
harbour 262 yards long by 218 wide, and a basin 446 
yards long and 138 wide, in which the depth of water 
is 10 feet at low tide, and will be increased by the 
dredging operations commenced in 1874. Outside these 
harbours is the triangular bay, which forms the roads of 
Cherbourg. This bay is admirably sheltered by the land 
on every side but the north. To protect the shipping from 
the violence of the north winds the great diyue, or break 
water, has been constructed. This immense work is 
miles in length; its breadth at the base is 262 feet, and at 
the summit 101 feet. Its foundation was formed by massy 
wooden frames, which were sunk and filled with stones ; 
and it is now protected from the waves by a parallel lino 
of largo blocks weighing each 44 tons. The industrial 
activity of Cherbourg is considerable, its principal pro- 
ducts being cotton yarn, refined sugar, soda, leather, and 
chemicals. A lace factory gives employment to nearly 
400 women. The chief articles of export are farm and 
dairy produce, more especially potatoes, butter, and pigs ; 
and the imports consist mainly of coal, iron, timber, and 
cotton. The population in 1846 was 22,460; in 1872 it 
amounted to 3-l-,785. 

Clierboui" is suppo-sed by some investigatora to occupy the site 
of the Homan station of Coriallum, but nothing definite is known 
about its origin.' The name was long regarded as a corruption of 
C(esaris Bur(jus, or Caisav’s Borough, but tliere is at least as much 
probability tliat it is the same as the Knglisii Scarborough. The 
castle is mentioned in the 11th century, and tlie town certainly 
existed in tlie 10th. William the Conqueror supplied it with a 
hospital and a church; and Henry II. on several occasions chose it 
as his residence In 1205, it was pillaged by an English fleet from 
Yarmouth; and in the Mth century it frequently suffered during 
the invasions of Normandy. Captured by the English in 1-118 after 
a four months’ siege, it was recovered by Charles VII. of France in 
1-150. An attempt was made under Louis XIV. to construct a 
military p)ort ; but the fortifications were dismantled in ICSD, and 
furtiier damage was inflicted by the English in 1758 Louis XVL 
commenced the construction of the breakwater, and his plans were 
afterwards carried out and e,xtondcd hy Napoleon I., rvlio is said to 
have declared that he would renew at Cherbourg the wonders of 
Egypt, and raise his pyramid in the sea. It was left, however, to 
Louis Philippe, and particularly to Napoleon III., to complete his 
designs ; and their successful realization was celebrated in 1858, in 
the presence of the Queen of England, against ivhose dominions they 
had at one time been mainly dii-ecteu. Between 1783 and the 
close of 1857, 60,802,000 francs had been expended on the work.s. 

CHEEIBON, or Shekibon, a seaport town on the north 
coast of Java, capital of a residency of the same name, and 
the seat of a Dutch governor, is situated at the head of a 
wide bay 125 miles E.S.E, of Batavia, in 6° 48' S. lat. and 
108° 38' E. long. It was formerly a place of importance, 
but it has never fully recovered from the effects of a dis- 
astrous plague which visited the place at the beginning of 
this century. The town and harbour are defended by a 
fort called the Beschermer or Protector which also serves 
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as a convict prison. A church, founded in 1842, is used 
in common by Protestants and Roman Catholics; the 
Mussulman population has its mosque, and the Chinese 
their Uin-ting or temple. A school for European children 
was opened in 1824, and a Government school in 1854. 
The Chinese district is pretty populous ; but no estimate 
exists of the actual number, At some distance from tbe 
town are the graves of the sultans, among whom the most 
reinarkable is Ibnu Mulana, who introduced the Mahometan 
religion here in 1406. The district is very fertile, and 
produces tiie finest cofliee raised in the island. Timber, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, and pepper are exported in largo 
quantities. Total population of district in 1856, 769,331. 

CHEROKEES, Chekokese, or, in the form employed 
by themselves, TsaragJiee, or Cheluke, a tribe of North 
American Indians, now settled in the Indian Territory, 
where they occupy an area of 5960 square miles in the 
north-east and a strip along the north of about 8500. 
Before their removal thither they possessed a large tract of 
country now distributed among tbe States of Alabama, 
Georgia, klississippi, Tennessee, and the western part of 
Florida. They were then distinguished into two great 
divisions, the Ottare or Otari, who dwelt in the moun- 
tainous districts, and the Airate or Erati, who inhabited 
the lower grounds ; and they were further divided into 
seven clans, each of which prohibited intermarriage between 
its own members. They attached themselves to the English 
in the disputes and contests which arose between the 
European colonizers, formally recognized the English king 
in 1730, and in 1755 ceded a part of their territory and 
permitted the erection of English forts. Unfortunately 
this amity was interrupted not long after ; but peace was 
again restored in 1761. The tribe was gradually advancing 
in civilization when the lievolutionary War broke out, and 
they sided with the Royalist party. 'This, of course, led to 
their subjugation by the new republic, and they were forced 
to surrender that part of their lands which lay to the south 
of the Savannah and east of the Chattahoochee. Peace 
was made in 1781, and in 1785 they recognized the 
supremacy of the United States, and were established in 
their possessions. The gradual advance of immigration 
soon led to disputes with the settlers, and the Cherokees 
were treated with the most high-handed injustice by the 
States, and more especially by Georgia. Exodus aftei 
exodus took place ; a small part of tbe tribe desired a 
complete removal to another district ; but tbe main bod} 
was neither to be bribed nor frightened from their country 
An appeal was made to the United States Government; but 
it lent a deaf ear to tbeir prayers, and in Congress voter 
that a treaty concluded with a miserable minority sbouk 
be regarded as binding on the whole tribe, which about tha 
time numbered 27,000. A force of 2000 men was accord 
ingly sent under General Scott, which compelled them t' 
emigrate to their present position. After the settlemen 
various disagreements between tbe Eastern and Wester 
Cherokees continued for some time; but in 1839 a unio 
was effected. In tbe civil war of 1862 they all at fin 
sided with the South; but before long a strong party joine 
tbe North, and this led to a disastrous internecine struggle 
On the close of the contest they were confirmed in th 
possession of their territory, but were forced to gNe 
portion of their lands to their emancipated slaves.^ Sim 
then they have peacefully advanced in prospenty an 
civilization; and under the influence of the Moravia 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational missions they ha’ 
been partially Christianized. In 1873 their numbe 
amounted to 17,217; their private 
$5,000,000 ; there were 63 schools attended by 1884 pupil 
89 ’ 250 acres were under cultivation, and their stoi 
included 15,000 horses, 103,302 cattle, 3050 sheep, ai 
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6S,SG3 svrine. They live in -vell-bnilt Tilings, and main- 
tain indnsirial cnLis. Tiieir xeTritory is distribnced into 
eight districts : and their chief toT/n is Tahlequah, sitnated 
in the sonth-east comer of the cfmntrr. A ne-srspaper is 
published in the capital in English and Cherohee, and a 
literature is being gradually formed. Their language con- 
sists of taro dialects, — a third, c-alied Gidcotra, having been 
lost. The syllabic alphabet invented in 1-521 by'George 
Gua=3 is the character employed. 

CHEERY {Cercu-iuj. As a cultivated fruit-tree the 
cherry is generally supposed to be of Asiatic origin, 
ivhence, according to Pliny, it was brought to Italy by 
Lucnllus after his defeat of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
68 B.c. As with most plants which have been long and 
extensively cultivated, it is a matter of diincultj, if nor 
an impossibiliry, to identify the parent stock of the numer- 
ous cultivated varieties of cherry; but they are gene- 
rally referred to two species, C erases iijhe^.irig, the wild 
or corone cherry or gean-tree (the mariner of the French) 
and C. v'idyarii, the common cherry-tree (French ceruter). 
The former species appears to be indigenous on the 
ilediterranean coasts, and in Central Earop>e, including 
the British Islands : and it is probable that it is the latter 
species or some of its valuable cultivated varieties which 
was introduced by Lucuilns. 

The genus C'ero^v-? includes trees of moderate size and 
shrubs, having smooth serrate leaves, v/hite flovrem, and a 
drupaceous fruit. They are natives of the temperate 
regions of both hemistdieres ; and the cultivated varieties 
ripen their frait in Norway as far as 63' N. The gearis 
are generally distinguished from the common cherry by the 
greater size of the trees, and the deeper colour and compa- 
rative insipidity of the desh in the ripe frait, which adheres 
firmly to the “nut” or kernel; hut among the very numerous 
cultivated varieties speciSc distinctions shade away so that 
the frait cannot be ranged under these two heads. In the 
Friift Catalogue published by the Horticultural Society in 
1842, eighty varieties are enumerated, and to these con- 
siderable additioris have since been made by cultivation 
both in Europe and America. The leading varieties are 
recognized as Eigarreauz, Dukes, 3IoreUos, and Geans. 
Several varieties are cultivated as ornamental trees and on ' 
accoimt of their fiowers. 

The cherry is a well Savoured .=ub-acid fruit, aisd is much 
-esteemed for dessert ; but it should be used cautiously, as, 
especially if not quite rii>5, it has a tendency to disorder : 
the bowels. Some of the varieties are particularly selected 
for pies, tarts, Ac., aud others for the pmeparation of pre- 
serves, and for making cherry brandy. The fruit is also 
very extensively employed in the preparation of the liqueurs 
known as kirschwasser, ratafia, aud maraschino. Kirsch- 
wasser is made chiefiy on the upper Rhine from the wild 
black gean, and in the manufacture the entire fruit-flesh 
and kernels are pulped up and aUowed to ferment. By 
distillanon of the fermented pulp the liqueur is obtained 
in a pure colourless condirion. Eatafia is similarly manu- 
factured, abo by preference from a gean. hlaraschino, a 
highly valued liquenr, the best of which is produced at 
Zara in Dalmatia, differs from these in being distilled from 
a cherry called marasca, tlie pulp of which is mixed with 
honey, honey or sngar being added to the distillate for sweet- 
ening. It is also said that the flavour is heightened by 
the use of the leaves of the perfumed chenr, Ceratu-r 
MalcalA. 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, 
and that of the gean tree is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco Tfip^es. The American red cherry, Cerasm 
leroiina, is much soaghr- after, it being compact, fine- 
grained, not liable to warp, and susceptible of receiving a 
brilljani polish. The baik of this species is very hinhly 


tome ana se-la*' 


mountains, lorming natural terraces on which -.-fi:; 
olive trees nourish. . The other parts of the i-l -n.! 


esteemed in America as a rriilfl 
cine, and is coming into use for the same i>xn-'' 'e ■' P- 
Britain. The kernels of the perfumed che.wy C. 
are used, in confectionery, and for scenrinL' 

A gum exudes from the stem of cherry-trees'sii^- 
properties to gum arabic. ' ' 

CIIER.80, an island of Illyria, indudei in the "owra 
ment of Trieste, in tne Guli of Q'^^rnero. ccnnecfel 
the_ island of Osero by a bridge, and separated irem fe 
, mainland by the channel of Farissina. It is 
I miles in length, -,vith an area of 10-5 souare miiss 
; has about 7 600 inhabitants. It is traversei hr a ranc^ d 

= ini 
'O-teni are 

covered with bushes of laurel and mastic, but there sr=- 
scarcely any large trees. There is a scarcity of 
and the houses are generally furnished with cLstenx F- 
rain water. The capital of the same name, on the western 
side of the island, has a cathedral, several chumh-s aai 
monasteries, and 4CT3 inhabitants. In the centre of the 
island, at 40 Paris feet above the level of the s-aa, is -aa inter- 
esting Lake called the Yrana or Crow’s Lal-re, which, axtrd- 
ing to the hypothesis of Dr Lcrenz of Fiurne, is connectei 
with the island of Osero. 

CHEE.80XE.8E, Caznsoszsvs, or Chebeoxesus (frtai 
Xtpaor, mtiuland, and island), is a word equivalent 

to peninsula. In ancient geography, the Chersc-neatn 
Thraciea, Chersonesus Taurica or Scj'thica, and Chersoneut; 
Cimhrica correspond respectively to the peninsula cf the 
Dardanelles, the Crimea, and Jutland; and the Golden 
Chersonese (-^x.''-'^cr^X^p/x>;;a-<<v)istmual]yidenti£edwiththe 
peninsula of hhahcca. The Tauric Chersonase was further 
dhtinguished as the Great, in contrast to the Heiadeoti: 
or Little C’hersonc-se at ins sonih-westem comer, wLe.'e 
the town of .Sebastopol now stands. 

CHERT.SEY (in .Saxou Ceorte-s Eye or Ciorta’t hlartd^,, a 
market-town of England, on the .south bank of theT h a rn ee, 
in the county of Surrey, about 2-5 miles TT.S.IV. iroa 
London by railway. It is connected '■-rith Middlesex by a 
bridge of seven arches, built of Pufbeek stone in 178-5 
The p.arish church, rebuilt in 1805 at a cos: or £12.(Ah), 
contains a tablet to Charles James Fox, who resided at .'rt 
Anne's Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawreuce 
Tomson, a translator of the New TestanteiJt in the 17th 
century. The iirincij/al educational esmbiishnqents are sup- 
ported by a foundation bequeathe-d in 1725 'oj the hlerflhj 
of .Sir Yi'illiam Perkins ; and they afiord a iree educancu 
to upwards of 200 children. Hardly any remams are left 
of the great Benedictine abbey, which was rebuilt oj Edgar 
in 963 on the site of an earlier monasteiy established ‘by 
Earconwald, bishop of London, in the 7th century. Ifi 
buildings at one time included an area of 4 acres ; but tuey 
fell into almost compilete decay in the 17th century, and a 
" fair house was erected out of the ruins by Sir Nictc-u- 
Carew of Beddington. The ground-plan can ye: be tiacei 
the fish ponds are stOi complete; and carved stones 


was John de Ruiherwycke, who was appointed m lu07 
and continued, tiR his death in 1346, to c-any on 
system of alteration and extension, which almost made tl 
abbey a new building. The house in which the po 
Cowley spent the last years of his life is still extant, ai 
the chamber in which he died Is preserved unaltered. Ti 
to’-vn is the seat of a county court, and possesses a litem: 
institute and an agricultural socie^. Its principal trade 
in produce for the London markets. During the'Tth ce 
tury Chertsey was the residence of the .South Saxon kinp 
Population of the parish in 1872, 7763; of the tow 
about 3000 
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CHERUBI^I (plural of cherub) were “ celestial genii/’ 
audj in M, de Saulcy’s opinion, little else can bo positively 
affirmed {llistoire de L’art Judaviue, p. 24). fresh light 
has, however, recently been thrown upon them from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and we are no longer reduced to 
admit that “ le vaste champ des hypothi;ses restera toujours 
ouvert.” According to the Old Testament, the cherub 
united the functions of bearer and guardian of deity; or 
rather, perhaps, there was a divergence in the popidar 
beliefs on this subject. In Ps. xviii. 10, 2 iijam. xxii. 11 
Yah well (the so called J ehovah) is described as “ riding upon 
a cherub,” and in the parallel line as “swooping,” the word 
applied in Dcut. xxviiL 49 and elsewhere to the flight of 
the eagle. Putting the two phrases together, we may 
conclude that, according to one version of the myth — 
whether fully believed in or not by the Psalmist need not 
here be discussed — the cherub was either an eagle or a 
quadruped with eagle’s wings. This result would seem 
to justify connecting the word with the lissyrian hirabu, 
a synonym of kurukkii,ov karaicku, the “circling” bird, 
i.e., according to Priedrich Delitzsch, the vulture. On 
the other hand, the prophet Ezekiel (xxviii. 13-16), 
though agreeing with the Psalmist in mentioning but one 
cherub, describes him as “ walking in the midst of stones 
of fire ” (i.e., thunderbolts), and as extending his wings 
over “ the holy mountain of Elohim,” in other words, as 
the attendant and guard rather tlian as the bearer of deity. 
And in the fuller account of Paradise in Genesis “ the 
cherubim ” (i.e., the entire baud of cherubs) are stationed 
“ with (or near) the blade of the turning sword” (this, 
like the “ tree of life, ” has a Babylonian analogue, and is 
a mythic phrase meaning the lightning, — see references 
below) “ to guard the way to the tree of life” (Gen. iii. 24). 
Now, according to a talismanic inscription copied by 
Lenormant, kirnbu is a synonym for the steer-god, whose 
winged imago filled the place of guardian at the entrance 
of the As.syriau palaces. And in the fantastic description 
of Ezekiel penned by the River Chebar, one of the four 
faces of a cherub was that of an ox (Ezek. i. 10, after which 
• the Qorrupt passage in x. 14, must, in spite of Lenormant, 
be corrected). IVe should, therefore, connect the word 
cherub primarily with the Assyrian hirabu, but also, as 
proposed above, with kurahu. T'he two forms seem to 
be co-ordinate and expressive of some quality common to 
the king of birds and the colossal steer. Their etymology 
is altogether uncertain, and possibly to be sought for (as 
Mr Sayce has suggested) outside the sphere of Semitism. 
Partial parallels to the cherubim in non-Semitic mythologies 
are not uncommon, but are mostly deceptive. The most 
complete one is that- of the winged ypuTre's (a secondary form 
of kerubim), who not only watched over the treasures of 
the gods {cf. Herod, iv. 13, 116), but were also the bearers 
of deity, if at least Plutarch and Eustathius may be followed 
in identifying the TerpacrKcA-^s olwyos of zEsch. Prom. 
395 with the griffin (see Hermann, ad loc.) Probably the 
griffin was imagined under more than one form. This was 
certainly the case with the Hebrew cherub, as appears not 
only from the passages referred to above, but from the 
inconsistencies of the single prophet Ezekiel (cf. i. 6, xli. 
18). The significance of the mythical cherubim has been 
well pointed out by C. P. Tiele. They are probably the 
masses of clouds, which seem to guard the portals of the 
sky, and on which the sun-god appears to issue forth at 
break of day. This will aceount for the expressions used 
of the cherubim both of the heavenly and of the earthly 
'* habitation ” of Yahweh, expressions taken up> by the 
Biblical writers from the folklore of their times. 

For the Assyrian authorities, see Schrader, Jaiaer Litteratur- 
zeituny, 1874, p. 218; Delitz.sch (the younger), Assyrische Stwlien, 
pp. 107, 108 ; and for the Babylonian lightning-myth, Lenormant, 
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Birosc, p. 138 ; Records of the Past, vol. iii. j,p. 127-129. Comnaio 
also Herder, Werkc, vol. xxxiii. {Gcist der ElraUchca Pocsir), 
pp. 168-180; Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, Eng. transl., p. 123; 
JJiehm,_ ill Thcoloqisclic Sludim und Kritikcn, 1871; Tiele, 
V •.ryelijkendc tjeschiedenis dcr oude yodsdiensten, vol. i. p. 36o’; 
and F. W, Farrar in Kitto's Oycloycedia of Biblical Literature, art. 
“Cherubim.’ (T. K. C.) 

CHERUBINI, MAiiiALuiGiZii’Noijio CakloSalvatoiie 
(1760-1842), one of the greatest musical composers of 
modern times, was born at Elorence, 14th September 1760. 
His father was accompanyist {maestro al cembalo) at the 
Pergola theatre, and himself guided the first musical 
education of his son, whose talent began to evince itself at 
a very early perioffi “I commenced learning music,” 
Cherubini says of himself, “ at six years, composition at 
nine ; the former I was taught by my father, the latter by 
Bartholomew Felici and his son Alexander.” Italian music 
at that time was at a low ebb. The popular composers 
of opera seria chiefly aimed at inventing pleasing tunes 
and jioritare for the vocal display of the singers; the 
dignity and grandeur of the old Italian school were all but 
lost. To imbue himself with tliese great traditions of 
the past was the chief aim of young Cherubini’s ambition, 
and for that purpose he went in 1777 to Bologna, where 
for four years he studied under Joseph Sarti, a well-known 
composer and theorist of the time, and himself the pupil 
of the celebrated Padre ilartini, one of the greatest con- 
trapuntists Italy has produced. It was in this school that 
Cherubini laid the foundation of that deep knowledge of 
his art which gives to all his works the impress of perfect 
mastership. It was also under Sarti’s guidance that he 
made his first attempts at dramatic composition. They 
were preceded, however, by a mass written at the age of 
thirteen, and various other sacred compositions. Sarti 
was the composer of numerous operas, amongst which 
Le Nozze di Lonina may be mentioned as the most 
successful one. It now became Cherubini’s task to supply 
the music for the minor characters in his mastePs dramatic 
works, an excellent way of gaining versatility of style and 
resource, turned to full account by the young composer. 
His first independent work was called Quinto Fabio, 
an opera seria, in three acts, first performed in 1780, and 
soon followed by Armida (1782), Adriano in Siria 
(same year), and several other works of a similar kind. 
At this time of his life his artistic individuality was forming 
gradually ; but as yet he had not emerged from the purely 
imitative stage of production. Absolute artistic value 
these juvenile works do not possess, but they tended to 
prepare Cherubini for greater things, and in the meantime 
secured him a dignified position amongst contemporary 
composers. In 1784 he was asked to writetwoworks forthf 
Italian opera in London, one of which, Lajhita principessa 
was favourably received, whde the other, GiuLio Sabino 
was “murdered” by the critics, to use the emphatic ex 
pression of a contemporary witness. In 1786 he left 
London, whither he had gone to be present at the pro 
duction of his operas, and went to Paris. After a shor 
stay in Italy he took up his permanent residence in tlu 
latter city. 

Cherubini may be cited as a striking instance of the amal 
gamating power inherent in the French type of national cul 
ture; Spontini, Meyerbeer, and to some extent Gluck, sub 
mitted to the same spell. With the last-mentioned maste 
Cherubini shares the grand declamatory pathos, the classv 
dignity which characterizes the Augustan age of Erenci 
tragedy. A work like Cherubini’s Medee is imbued will 
the° same elevation of pathos which in Corneilles greates 
tra"edie 3 makes us forget the stilted affectations of his heroe 
and heroines. The first opera composed by Cherubm 
in France is called Dhiophoon, words by Marmontel 
Its merits were appreciated by connoisseurs, but i 
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68,868 swine. They live in well-built village.?, and main- 
tain industrial habits. Their territory is distributed into 
eight districts ; and their chief town is Tahlequah, situated 
in the south-east corner of the country. A. newspaper is 
published in the capital in English and Cherokee, and a 
literature is being gradually formed. Their language con- 
sists of two dialects, — a third, called Gidoowa, having been 
lost. The syllabic alphabet invented in 1821 by' George 
Gue.ss is the character employed. 

CHERRY (Cerasus). As a cultivated fruit-tree the 
cherry is generally supposed to be of Asiatic origin, 
whence, according to Pliny, it was brought to Italy by 
Lucullus after his defeat of Mithridatcs, king of Pontus, 
68 B.c. As with most plants which have been long and 
extensively cultivated, it is a matter of difficulty, if not 
an impossibility, to identify the parent stock of the numer- 
ous cidtivated varieties of cheriy ; but they are gene- 
rally referred to two species, Cerasus sylvestris, the wild 
or corone cherry or gean-tree (the mh'isier of the French) 
and C. vulgaris, the common cherry-tree (French cerisier). 
The former species appears to be indigenous on the 
Mediterranean coasts, and in Central Europe, including 
the British Islands ; and it is probable that it is the latter 
species or some of its valuable cultivated varieties which 
was introduced by Lucullus. 

The genus Cerasus includes trees of moderate size and 
shrubs, having smooth serrate leaves, white flowers, and a 
drupaceous fruit. They are natives of the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres j and the cultivated varieties 
ripen their fruit in Norway as far as 63’ N, The geans 
are generally distinguished from the common cheny by the 
greater size of the trees, and the deeper colour and compa- 
rative insipidity of the flesh in the ripe fruit, which adheres 
firmly to the “nut” or kernel; but among the very numerous 
cultivated varieties specific distinctions shade away so that 
the fruit cannot be ranged under these two heads. In the 
Fiudt Catalogue published by the Horticultural Society in 
1842, eighty varieties are enumerated, and to these con- 
siderable additions have since been made by cultivation 
both in Europe and America. The leading vai’ieties are 
recognized as Eigarreaux, Dukes, iMorellos, and Geans. 
Several varieties are cultivated as ornamental trees and on 
account of their flowers. 

The cherry is a well flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is much 
-esteemed for dessert ; but it should be used cautiously, as, 
especially if not quite ripe, it has a tendency to disorder 
the bowels. Some of the varieties are particularly selected 
for pies, tarts, &c., and others for the preparation of pre- 
serves, and for making cheriy brandy. The fruit is also 
very extensively employed in the preparation of the liqueurs 
known as kirschwasser, ratafia, and maraschino. Kirsch- 
wasser is made chiefly on the upper Rhine from the wild 
black gean, and in the manufacture the entire fruit-flesh 
and kernels are pulped up and allowed to ferment. By 
distillation of the fermented pulp the liqueur is obtained 
in a pure colourless condition. Ratafia is similarly manu- 
factured, also by prefei-ence froni a gean. ^Maraschino, a 
highly valued liqueur, the best of which is produced at 
Zara in Dalmatia, diSers from these in being distilled from 
a cherry called marasca, the pulp of which is mixed with 
honey, honey or sugar being added to the distillate for sweet- 
ening. It is also said that the flavour is heightened by 
the use of the leaves of the perfumed cherry, Cerasus 
MaJialeb. 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, 
and that of the gean tree is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco pipes. The American red cherry, Cerasus 
serotina, is much sought after, it being compact, fine- 
grained, not liable to warp, and susceptible of receiving a 
brilliant polish. The bark of this species is very highly 


esteemed in America as a mild tonic and sedative 


cine, aud is coming into use for the same purpose H 
■Britain. The kernels of tlie ‘ ^f^at 


Ihe kernels of the perfumed cherry C Mahnhi 
are used in confectionery, and for scentiin’ toiler^l ' 
A gum exudes from the stem of cheixy-trees similar in 
properties to gum arable. “ ™ 

CHERSO, an island of Illyria, included in the -mvpm 
ment of Trieste, in the Gulf of Quarnero, connected i 
the island of Osero by a bridge, and separated from thl 
mainland by the channel of Farissina. It is about 35 
miles in length, with an area of 105 square miles and 
lias about 7600 inhabitants. It is traversed by a mm-e o[ 
mountains, forming natural terraces on which vine3°and 
olive trees flourish. , The other parts of the island are 
covered with bushes of laurel and mastic, but there are 
scarcely any large trees. There is a scarcity of springs 
aiffi the houses are generally furnished with cisterns for 
rain water. The capital of the same name, on the western 
side of the island, has a cathedral, several churches and 
monasteries, and 4673 inhabitants. In the centre of the 
island, at 40 Paris feet above the level of the sea, i.s an inter- 
esting lake called the Yrana or Crow’s Lake, which, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Dr Lorenz of Fiume, is connected 
with the island of Osero. 


CHERSONESE, Ciiersox^esus, or Ciieuroxesus (from 
Xepa-oi, mainland, and ryjaras, island), is a word equivalent 
to peninsula. In ancient geography, the Chersonesus 
Thracica, Chersonesus Taurica or Scythica, and Chersonesus 
Cimbrica correspond respectively to the peninsula of the 
Dardanelles, the Crimea, and Jutland; and the Golden 
Chersonese (>) XP'-'OV x usually identified with the 

■ peninsula of Malacca. The Tauric Chersonese was further 
distinguished as the Great, in contrast to the Heracleotic 
or Little Chersonese at its south-western corner, where 
the town of Sebastopol now stands. 

CHERTSEY (in Saxon Ceortes Eye or Ceorta's Islwid), a 
market-town of England, on the south bank of the Thames, 
ill the county of Surrey, about 25 miles W.S.W. from 
London by railway. It is connected with Middlesex by a 
bridge of seven arches, built of Furbeck stone in' 1785. 
The parish church, rebuilt in 1808 at a cost of £12,000, 
contains a tablet to Charles James Fox, who resided at St 
Anne’s Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawrence 
Tomson, a translator of the New Testamen’t in the Lth 
century. The principal educational establishnjents are sup- 
ported by a foundation bequeathed in 1725 by the liberality 
of Sir William Perkins ; and they aftbrd a free education 
to upwards of 200 children. Hardly any remains are left 
of the great Benedictine abbey, which was rebuilt by Ldgar 
in 963 on the site of an earlier monastery established by 
Earconwald, bishop of London, in the 7th century. Its 
buildings at one time included an area of 4 acres ; but they 
fell into almost comirlete decay in the 17th centuiy,_ and a 
“ fair house " was erected out of the ruins by Sir Nichom 
Carew of Beddington. The gi’ound-plan can yet be traced, 
the fish ponds are still complete; and carved stones, 
coffins, and encaustic tiles of a peculiar manufacture are 
frequently exhumed. Among the abbots the most 
was John de Riitherwycke, who was appoiuted.,in m i 
and continued, till his death in 1346, to carry onXi'"^£?^ — ^ 
system of alteration and extension, which almost made the 
abbey a new building. The house in which the poe 
Cowley spent the last years of his life is still extant, anc 
the chamber in which he died is preserved unaltered.^ Ihe 
town is the seat of a county court, and possesses a literary 
institute and an agricultural society. Its principal trade is 
in produce for the London markets. During the 7th cen- 
tury Chertsey was the residence of the South Saxon kings, j 
Population of the parish in 1872, 7763; of the town,^t 
about 3000 ‘ 
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CHEIIUBDI (plural of cherub) were “ celestial geuLi,’’ 
aud, in il. de Saulcy's opinion, little else can be positively 
affirmed {Ilintoire de I'art judai'iue, p. 24). Fresh light 
lias, however, recently been thrown upon them from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and we are no longer reduced to 
admit that “ le vaste champ des hypothlaes restera toujours 
ouvert.” According to the Old Testament, the cherub 
united the functions of bearer and guardian of deity ; or 
rather, perhap.s, there was a divergence in the popular 
beliefs on this subject. In Ps. xviii. 10, 2 ,^am. xxii. 11 
Yahweh (the so called Jehovah) is described .as “ riding upon 
a cherub,” and in the parallel line as “swooping,” the word 
applied in I)eut. xxviii. 49 and elsewhere to the flight of 
the eagle. Putting the two phrases together, we may 
conclude that, according to one version of the myth — 
whether fully believed in or not by the Psalmist need not 
hero be discussed — the cherub was either an eagle or a 
quadruped with eagle’s wings. This result would seem 
to justify connecting the word with the Assyrian kurabu, 
a synonym of kurukku.ot karukku. the “circling" bird, 
i.e., according to Friedrich Delitzsch, the vulture. On 
the other hand, the prophet Ezekiel (xxviii. 13-lC), 
though agreeing with the Psalmist in mentioning but one 
cherub, describes him as “ walking in the midst of stones 
of fire ” {i.e., thunderbolts), and as extending his wiiig.s 
over “ the holy mountain of Elohim,” in other words, as 
the attendant and guard rather than as the bearer of deity. 
And in the fuller account of Paradise in Genesis “ i/ie 
cherubim ” (i.e., the entire band of cherubs) are stationed 
“ with (or near) the blade of the turning sword” (this, 
like the “ tree of life, ” has a Babylonian analogue, and is 
a mythic phrase meaning the lightniug, — see references 
below) “ to guard the way to the tree of life” (Gen. iii. 24). 
Now, according to a talismanic inscription copied by 
Leuorrnant, kinibii, is a syuonyin for the steer-god, whose 
‘winged imago filled the place of guardian at the entrance 
of the Assyrian palaces. And in the fantastic description 
of Ezekiel penned by the Biver Ohebar, one of the four 
faces of a cherub was that of an ox (Ezck. i. 10, after which 
. the corrupt passage in x. 14, must, in spite of Lenonnant, 
be corrected). We should, therefore, connect the word 
cherub primarily with the Assyrian kirubu, but also, as 
proposed above, with kurubii. The two forms seem to 
be co-ordinate and expressive of some quality common to 
the king of birds and the colossal steer. Their etymology 
is altogether uncertain, and possibly to bo sought for (as 
!Mr Sayce has suggested) outside the sphere of Semitism. 
Partial parallels to the cherubim in non-Semitic mythologies 
are not uncommon, but are mostly deceptive. The mo.st 
complete one is that of the winged ypinre's (a secondary form 
of kerubim), who not only watched over the treasures of 
the gods (cf. Herod, iv. 13, IIG), but were also the bearers 
of deity, if at least Plutarch and Eustathius may be followed 
in identifying the TerpoaKcA-^s otcuvos of zEsch. From. 
395 with the griffin (see Hermann, ad loc.) Probably the 
griffin was imagined under more than one form. This was 
certainly the case with the Hebrew cherub, as appears not 
only from the passages referred to above, but from the 
inconsistencies of the single prophet Ezekiel {cf. i. 6, xli. 
18). The significance of the mythical cherubim has been 
well pointed out by C. P. Tiele. They are probably the 
masses of clouds, which seem to guard the portals of the 
.sky, and on which the sun-god appears to issue forth at 
break of day. This will account for the expressions used 
of the cherubim both of the heavenly and of the earthly 
“ habitation ” of Yahweh, expressions taken up by the 
Biblical writers from the folklore of their times. 

For the Assyrian authorities, see Schrader, jenaer LUlcralur- 
zeituruj, lS7d, p. 218 ; Delitzsch (the younger), As.’.yriiche Siudicn, 
pp. 107, 108 ; and for the Babylonian lightniiig-inyth, Lenonnant, 


Mrvsc p. 138 i liccurJa of the 1’<U, vol. iii. pj,. 127-120. Com) .o.i 
also Herder, li'crkc vol. x.x.\iii. {O’eU lUr Ai/ais./n-.i IWA.), 
))p. loS-lSO; L-.vahl, of Isnul, Eng. trails!., in 12J ; 

Iriehm, 111 ThcolvfjUcbc Htudicii. uiul KriUhtn, 1871; Tiele, 
ycrgdijkcmlc (jcschicdciLis lUr vude vgI. i. t>, 3 ij(j ; 

Kittoa CijchpicdUt of liillical Lxicrainrt. 
‘Cheruhim. (T. K. C.) 

CHEIIUBIXI, ItlAUi.vLuiGiZnxoiiio C.vitLO.S.vLv.vroiiK 
(17C0-1S42), one of the greatest musical composers of 
modern times, was born at Florence, 14th September 17GU. 
His father was accompanyist {uuteAru al cembalo) at the 
Pergola theatre, and himself guided the lir.st musical 
education of his son, whose talent began to evince itself at 
a , very early period. “ I commenced learning music,” 
Cherubini says of himself, “at si.x years, composition at 
nine; the former I was taught by my father, the latter by 
Bartholomew Felici and his son zUexander.” Italian music 
at that time was at a low ebb. The popular composei's 
of opem seria chietly aimed at inventing pleasing tunes 
and jioritiire for the vocal display of the singers ; the 
dignity and grandeur of the old Italian school were all but 


lost. To imbue himself with these great traditions of 
the past was the chief aim of young Cherubini's ambition, 
and for that purpose he went in 1777 to Bologna, where 
forfouryearshe studied under Joseph Sarti, a well-known 
composer and theorist of the time, and himself the pupil 
of the celebrated Padre iMartini, one of the greatest con- 
trapuntists Italy has produced. It was in this school that 
Cherubini laid the foundation of that deep knowledge of 
his art which gives to all his works the impress of perfect 
mastership. It was also under Sarti’s guidance that he 
made his fir.st attempts at dramatic composition. They 
were preceded, however, by a mass written at the age of 
thirteen, and various other sacred compositions. Sarti 
was the composer of numerous operas, amongst which 
Le Nozze di Bonina may bo mentioned as the mo.st 
successful one. It now became Cherubini's task to supiily 
the music for the minor characters in his ma.ster’s dramatic 
works, an excellent way of gaining versatility of stylo and 
resource, turned to full account by the young composer. 
His first independent work was called Quinto Fabio, 
an opera seria, in three acts, first performed in 1780, and 
soon followed by Arniida (1782), Adriano in t^iria 
(same year), and several other wurlcs of a similar kind. 
At this time of his life his artistic individuality was forming 
gradually; but as yet he had not emerged from the purely 
imitative stage of production. Absolute artistic value 
tlieso juvenile works do not posse.s.s, but they tended to 
prepare Cherubini for greater things, and in the meantime 
secured him a dignified iiosition amongst contemporary 
composers. Inl784 hew'us asked to writetwoworks fortlio 
Italian ojiera in London, one of which, LafinUi priucipcsm, 
was favourably received, while the other, Giulio Gabuio, 
was “murdered” by the critics, to use the emphatic os.- 
pression of a contemporary witiie-^s. In 178G ho left 
London, whither he had gone to be present at the pro- 
duction of his operas, and went to Paris. After a short 
stay in Italy he took up his permanent residence in the 

latter city. ... , , i 

Cherubini may be cited as a striking instance of the amal- 
gamating power inherent in the French type of national cul- 
Ture ; Spoutini, ileyerbeer, and to some extent Gluck, .-sub- 
mitted to the same spell. IVith the last-mentioned ma-ster 
Clierubini shares the grand declamatory patlios, the chas.^ic 
dignity which characterizes the Augustan age ot Irench 
tra"edy. A work like Cherubini’s JAVA is imbued with 
th^ same elevation of pathos which in Corneille a greatoA 
tragedies makes us forget the stilted affectations of his hercAS 
and heroines. The first opera composed by Cherubim 
in Franco is called TFmophoon, words by ilarinoiuel.^ 
Its merits were appreciated by connoisseurs, but i.. 
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was not a popular success. This, however, was achieved 
in the most brilliant manner by Cherubini’s next 
opera, Lodoiska (1791), which opens the series of' great 
dramatic works belonging to the composer’s second period. 
The representative production of this period is Medce, 
already alluded to. The main characteristics of the com- 
poser’s style have also been briefly touched upon. From a 
V mere musical point of view a bold though always 'strictly 
logical sequence of harmonies, a rich vein of melodious de- 
velopments, and great brilliancy and originality of instru- 
mental effects ought to be added. 

By the production of Medee (1797) the composer’s re- 
putation was firmly established. All Paris was in rap- 
turous admiration of his genius, with one exception — 
NapoleonBonaparte. The young victorious general aspired 
to musical amateurship, and loved to speak authoritatively 
on that as on most other subjects. But it was not in 
Cherubini’s character to bow to any man, however great, in 
matters artistic. Cherubini’s repeatedreinonstrancesagainst 
Napoleon’s exaggerated enthusiasm for Paesiello, Ziugarelli, 
and other ephemeral composers culminated in the blunt 
repartee, — “ Citoyeii-gen^ral, I perceive that you love only 
that music which does not prevent you from thinking of 
your politics.” The emperor remembered the affi-ont 
ofltered to the citizen-general, and the appointment of 
Imperial chapelmaster was given to Lesueur, in spite of 
the Italian composer’s superior merits. But Cherubini does 
not seem to have sufi’ered much under this disappointment. 
Two works replete with serencst joy owe their origin to the 
period alluded to — Anacreon (1803) and Les deux Journees 
(1804). The last-mentioned work is Cherubini’s master- 
piece of comic opera. In it wo admire the grace and true 
gaiete de cceur, which have made the comic opera of Franco 
deservedly famous amongst civilized nations. The libretto 
of Les deux Journees, although clever and piquant, does 
not ofl’er many oiiportunities for musical expansion, the 
action, as is usual in French comic opom, being to a great 
extent carried on in spoken dialogue. But Cherubini has 
succeeded in delineating with a few graphic touches the 
import of his characters and situations. A peasant chorus 
iu the third act, a Savoyard’s song, and the couplets of 
Micheli the jovial water-carrier, are insurpassable speci- 
mens of their genre, equal iu melodious beaut)’- and gi-ace 
to anything that French composers have produced in these 
forms of art. Cherubini, indeed, ranks with the greatest 
masters of the French school, — with Gretry, Dalayrac, 
Auber, and Boieldieu, all of whom he infinitely surpasses 
as far as musical workmanship is concerned. 

In 1805 Cherubini went to Vienna, in compliance with 
an invitation to compose an opera for the imperial theatre 
of that city. Here his chances of success were once more 
thwarted by his great antagonist Napoleon, who entered 
Vienna at the head of the victorious French army, and for 
a time interrupted all artistic enterprise. The personal 
meeting of emperor and composer was again of anything 
but a friendly kind. Soon after the performance of his 
new work Faniska (1806) at Vienna, Cherubini returned 
to Paris, and ^or a long time kept an unbroken silence. 
His chief occupation was his lessons at the Conservatoire, 
besides which he filled up great part of the day by cutting 
the hearts and diamonds of ordinary playing cards into all 
kinds of fantastic figures and landscapes. The results of 
his extraordinary ingenuity, carefully framed, covered the 
walls of his study. An accidental circumstance at last 
roused him from this morbid indolence. He was staying 
at a country seat of the Prince de Chimay, where a new 
church was to be inaugurated. Timidly was an appeal 
made to him for a religious composition to be performed on 
the occasion, and in compliance with this request he wrote 
' iu a few weeks his- .great iMass in F. Thus at a time of 
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life when most artists rest on their laurels he enters' 
new field of creative labour— that of sacred music (u 
the works of Cherubini’s third and perhaps his creatpi 
period only the most important can be mentioned hem 
They are the ilissa Solemnis iu D, the coronation 
written for the consecration of Charles X., and the t 
requiems in C and D, the latter for male voices. hesiZ 
these he wrote numerous smaller compositions for the service 
of the Chapel Koyal, most of which are still unpublished. 

The most striking feature of Cherubini’s sacred compositions 
is their sdlemn grandeur of conception, combined with an 
unequalled mastership of artistic treatment. 

The Bestoration of the Bourbons drew Cherubini from 
his long seclusion. The royal family were eager to show 
their favour to the opponent of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Cherubini was created composer and conductor to the 
Chapel Boyal, and in 1 821 obtained the permanent director- 
ship of the Conservatoire. His days were prolonged beyond 
the ordinary ago of men, and after having witnessed and 
partly celebrated numberless revolutions in his adopted 
country, the more than septuagenarian retained sufficient 
vigour of mind to write one of his most charming operas 
when Louis Philippe was king iu France. It is called Ali 
Baba, and was first performed in 1833. To the list of his 
dramatic compositions ought also to be added another 
important opera, Les Abtnceirages, written in 1813, but 
treated with undeserved neglect by the public. He also 
wrote several pieces of chamber music, amongst which six 
quartets for strings, and one quintet and six sonatas for the 
pnanoforte may bo mentioned. A great number of his 
compositions, moreover, remained in manuscript at his 
death, March IS, 1842. Cherubini’s external bearing was 
frequently harsh and arrogant; his prejudice against 
Beethoven, both personally and artistically, is a deplorable 
instance of his onc-sidedness. But his more intimate 
friends found him kind and faithful. His love of order 
was carried to excess. All his music was carefully labelled 
and distributed iu pigeon-holes, and even his pocket- 
handkerchiefs were numbered for consecutive use. To this 
extreme carefulness we owe a complete catalogue of his 
own compositions from 1773-1841, edited by M. Botffie 
de Toulmon, under the title of Notice des AfamscriU 
autographes de la musique composee L. Z. 0. S. 

Cherubim. IVe also jrossess by him a valuable Cours de 
contrepoint et de fugue, the letterjrress of which is written 
by his pupil the well-known composer Halevy. An English 
biograpfiiy — Cherubini, Alemorials illustrative of his Life 
(Lond. 1874)— has been written by Mr E.'Bellasis. An 
interesting article containing personal reminiscences of 
■Cherubini by the German composer Ferdinand Hiller 
appeared iu Macmillan’s Magazine in 1875. (f- H-) 

CHFEUSCI, a tribe of ancient Germany, whose country 
was bounded on the E. by the Elbe and on the W. by the 
"Weser. In the time of Augustus the cruelty of Varus, who 
commanded the Homan army on their frontier, drove them 
into war, and they annihilated the legions sent agains 
them. In the 4th century they had become members o 
the Frankish confederation. ' ' f p r 

CHESHIRE, a maritime county in the north-west ot m 
E ngland, is bounded on the N. by the Mersey, w'hichsepar- 
ates it from Lancashire, on the N.E. by Yorkshire, on _ e 
E. by Derbyshire and Staflbrdshire, on the S. by Shropslure 
and Denbighshire, on theW. by Flintshire, and on theH. - 
by the Irish Sea. Its greatest length from east to wes is- 
about 48 miles, and its greatest breadth tnq 

north about 33 miles. It possesses an area of 705, _ 
statute acres, or 1102 square miles ; and its population m 
1871 was 561,201 persons (males, 271,033; femaes. 
290,168). Since the fimt census in 1801, the popula ion 
has increased by 368,396 persons, or 191 per cent, an 
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since 1851 the increase has amounted to 105,4:70 persons, j 
or 23 per cent, in twenty years. 

The formation of the county is generally Hat, with some 
hills on the east on the Derbyshire and Yorkshire boundary, 
which extend also to the Staffordsliirc side. There are 
also lower hills near Chester and Flintshire, and at Alderley 
Edge and Beeston insulated hills standing up out of the 
prevailing level. The principal geological formation is the 
New Red Sandstone, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
central and western part of tlie county. A. small patch of 
lias occurs in the south. The Coal Pleasures extend along 
the eastern side on the borders of Stadbrdshire and Derby- 
shire, and also are worked on the banks of the Dee below 
Chester. The principal mineral produce is salt, which is 
found as rock-salt in mines at Northwich, and Ls manu- 
factured there and at Winsford, "Middlowich, Sandbach, 
and Lawton, from the brine-springs overlying the rock- 
salt. Lead and copper are also found, though^ not in 
groat quantities. Copper was worked at Alderley Edge 
at an early period, but the works were discontinued until 
lately, when they have been recommenced. 

The flora of the central plain of Cheshire, which repre- 
sents its most characteristic vegetation, is intermediate 
between that of the northern and southern counties of 
Britain. The botany of the high-lands east of IRacclcsfield 
is nearly ericetal in its nature, akiu to that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, whilst in the west the botany of 
Wirral shows more variety than that of the ^lidland 
region, and is jnoro southern in its character. The curious 
system of marl-pits, and the frequent inland meres, each of 
which has a vegetation of its own, render Hid Cheshire 
pre-eminent among English counties for the development 
of aucli species as Care.x and Potamogeton. Two rare 
species may be cited to prove the strong admixture of 
northern elements in the flora, viz., Arundo slricla at 
Oakmere and Sax'ifnuja Idirculics, novr unfortunately 
extinct, at Kuutsford. As compared with one near or south 
of London, a Cheshire arable field shows a lamentable 
paucity of species. A botanist would only in a day’s walk 
mark 150 species of flowering plants, as against 300 .species 
marked in the same time in Kent or Sussex. 

The principal rivers in Cheshire are the Dee, which, 
rising in the Welsh mountains, forms the boundary between 
the county andDenbighshire and Flintshire, and ultimately, 
having formed a, wide navigable estuary below Chester, 
falls into the Irish Bea ; the .Mersey, which rises in the 
Yorkshire hills, forms the county boundary along the whole 
of its northern side, and having given the opportunity for 
the formation of the ports of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Runcorn, also fall into the Iri-sh Sea; and the Weaver, 
which, rising in the south-west of the county, traverses it 
in a nortli-wcsterly course, and being joined by the 
Dane at Northwich, empties itself into tlie Hersey at 
Weston Point. By means of a series of locks, the Weaver 
has been made navigable for vessels of 200 tons as 
far as Winsford, and tlius furnishes a means of transporta- 
tion for the salt produced in the locality, The profits of 
the navigation, which was originally undertaken by a few 
Cheshire squires, belong to the county, and are paid over 
annually to the relief of the county rates. At present, in 
consequence of a large outlay in further deepening and 
improving the navigation, all payments to the county 
treasury are suspended, but on an average of late years 
from £IG,000 to :£20,000 lias been paid over. 

Distributed over the surface of the county are small lakes 
or meres, and it seems to have been a point of hoiiotu: for 
the old houses of the gentry to have been built oii their 
banks. Cotnbermere, Tatton, Ro.sthernc, Tabley, Dodding- 
ton, Marbury, and ilere, with a host of smaller waters, 
.ai'e dotted over the county ■ whilst nearly in every field 
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arc old marl-pits, whence in former day.s the .solo supply of 
maimre for the permanent psistures was obtained. 

The climate i.s temperate and dump ; the soil is varied 
and irregular, but a large proportion of it is a thin-skinned 
clay. In only one spot of the county is the .soil .said to be 
fertile enough to feed a bullock to the ticre. The agriculture 
of the county, which some twetjty-livo years ago was back- 
ward and discreditable, has marvellously improved in the 
last quarter of the century. The land, which was wet aiul 
full of rushes, ha.s been drtrined ; its fertility has been 
increased by the periodical application of bone-du.st ; the 
oldcrookeil fences have been removed or .straightened ; and 
the farm-houses and buildings, which were insufficient for 
the decent accommodation of man and Least, have been 
replaced on many estates by modern .structures well adapted 
for their purposes. Dairy-farming is the de.scription of 
agriculture still principally pursued, and in March 187.') 
there were, according to the Board of Trade return.s, 9G,170 
cows in the county, whose milk if all converted into chee.se 
would have yielded a produce of about 1G,000 tons of 
cheese. But though the tendency to make cheese in Konic 
parts of the county still prevails, the influence of the larger 
population g.athered together round the purely agrieultural 
part of the county has greatly diminished the production of 
the staple article, whilst the competition of American chee.st- 
has made the manufacture of all but the best qualities unpro- 
fitable. Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport, ilacclcsficld, the 
cotton districts in the north-east of the county, and the Staf 
fordshire Potteries on the .south-wust, all domain} a supply of 
milk, meat, and garden produce, ami the facilities of transi; 
afforded by the railways have in many cases already 
changed, and gradually in many more will change, the 
character of Cheshire agriculture, Although in some cases 
the Cheshire tenant-farmer is little more than a labourer 
owning cows, working as hard as Ids own labourers, and 
with as little or less education, yet there are now a large 
number of farms as well and .skilfully cultivated and 
producing as large produce to the aero (thanks to the 
facilities of obtaining manure from the larger towns) as 
any in the United Kingdom. 

During the years 18G5 and 18GG a mighty calamity 
swept over thi.s county. The cattle plague, which had in 
1745 destroyed 30,000 head of cattle, appeired in the 
second week of October 18G5 on the southern border of the 
county. Spreading itself there, and breaking out almo.st 
simultaneously on the north-west, west, and cast, it had by 
the 21st February 180G destroyed 3G,823 head of stock. 
On that day an Act of Parliament was passed to authorize 
.slaughter and to give compensation, and in consequence 
35,075 cattle were killed. A loan was granted from the 
Treasury, on the security of the county rate, of .£ 270 , 001 ? 
to pay the compensation for losses after the 22d February, 
which entails an annual charge on the county rates ol 
£14,583, Ms. lOd. until the year 189G. _ Although by thi.s 
terrible loss many indiyiduals were ruined, and for the 
time great distress was caused, yet on the whole the agri- 
culture of the district was benefited. Landlord.s di-icovered 
that striugeut clauses in their leasc.s might safely be ino- 
dified ; tenant-farmers became convinced that rhee.semaking 
was not the whole duty of the agriculturkt, and the po.s-i- 
bility and even the ncce.ssity of new w.ays of farming, and 
of the introduction of sheep or feediug-atock, becaino ait- 

parent, . , , . , , 

From the agricultural returri.s for 1875 (winch, bowover, 
are not complete) it appean; that the average acreage de- 
voted in Cheshire to com crop.s is e.xcepliotially’ low, being 
IG'2, while the average of all England u 31-2. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of the acreage in tnc 
county, aud the numbers of live stock in the years 1872 
aud 1875 : — 
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Oafs. WJicat. ueanfl-'c. 

1872.. 46,446 34,195 10,072 20,921 

1875.. .44.908 30,745 9,325 18,770 

Horses. Cattle. 

1872 18,818 155,654 

1875 20,499 162,466 


Turnips 

and 

Manpolds. 

10,001 

11,054 


UI.1S3 

\etcl.cj 
Carrots, Ac. 

2,501 64,769 

1,862 57,400 


Slioep. Pips- 

108,377 67,379 

111,330 61,209 


In the latter year there were 84,981 acres under corn 
crops, and 31,686 under green crojis, both showing a de- 
crease as compared with l872. 

The county is intersected by railways in every direction. 
At Crewe the London and North-Western Eailway divides 
into three sections, and takes its passengers or goods to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Cli ester, and the North. From 
Stockport and Manchester the Cheshire lines run into tbe 
centre of the county and across Delamere Forest to Chester ; 
and there are lines from Chester to Birkenhead, to 
JIanchester, to Shrewsbury, and into the different parts of 
North and )South Wales. 

The canals, too, still convey goods from Euncorn and 
Ellesmere-port to the Staffordshire potteries, and afford 
means of communication between ^Manchester, Liverjimol, 
and the interior of the county. , 

The principal towns are Cliester, Birkenhead, Maccles- 
field, Stoclcport, Northwich, Crewe, and Congleton. At 
Stockport the manufacture of hats and cotton is carried 
on, and Macclesfield and Congleton are the seats of the 
silk manufacture. At Crewe are situated the great work- 
shops of the London and North Western Eailway, and 
round the station, where in 1841 there was a wooden box, 
to take the tickets and one solitary farmhouse, there is now 
crowded a population of nearly 30,000 inhabitants. The 
trade of Northwich and Winsford is the manufacture of 
salt, by the evaporation of the water from the brine. During 
the year 1875 it is calculated that 1,500,000 tons of salt 
were produced, of which 1 ,000,000 were for export, 350,000 
for chemical works, 100,000 for agricultural purposes, and 
50,000 for domestic use. In that year there were in 
Cheshire 1261 salt-pans, employing over 3000 men. About 
150 men are engaged in rock-salt mining, and the carriage 
of salt on the Memey and Weaver employs at least 1000 
men and 500 boj^s. Steamers are now largely employed 
in the inland navigation, between thirty and forty being 
engaged in the carrying trade. 

Besides being in part 'a manufactunng and in part a 
purely agricultural county, Cheshire, more perhaps than 
any place except the districts round the metropob's, is the 
home of business men. The manufacturers of Manchester, 
the merchants of Liverpool, the gentlemen employed in the 
pottery trade, all have their villas here. At Alderley and 
Bowdon near Manchester, in the Wirrall hundred on the 
banks of the Mersey, at Alsager on the Staffordshire border, 
are to be found congeries of the dwellings of rich men, 
which vie in their appointments and surroundings wth the 
houses qf the great landowners of the county. Perhaps no 
stronger proof can be given of this fact than that, in the 
return lately furnished to the House of Commons of a 
summary of the returns of owners of land, the number of 
properties between 1 acre and 10 is reported to be 3166 out 
of a total number of 23,720, add the average rental per acre 
is ^24, 13s, These proportions are in the whole return for 
England and Wales exceeded only in the ex-metropolitan 
parts of >Surrey and Middlesex, and in the mining and 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire and Glamorganshire. 

Cheshire is emphatically a county full of large estates! . 
In the return just quoted may be found the fact that i 
the rental of estates between 5000 and 10,000 acres amount i 
to 20'4 of the total value of the county, a larger percenta'm 
than in any English county save one. Of the owners of 
more than 10,000 acres Lord Tollemache of Helminghain 


owns 25,380; the marquis of Cholmcnfl.i , 
the duke of Westminster, 15,001 • ,<4ir 
Broughton, 13,832 ; the Eev. T. France HavSf 7,^*’ 
and Lord Crewe, 10,148 ; whilst Lord LiS’f 


De Tabley Lord Delamere, Lord StanleyTH £ £ 
Kilmorey, Lord Shrewsbuty, Mr Legh of Lyme 
of AdUngton, hir E. E. AVarburton, Sir cfis,i 
and Mr Bromley Davenport make up the seventcpn ' ■' 
are returned as owning’ between 5000 and 10000 ' 
each. This list of landowners is composed of men 2 
names, with one exception, are historic in Cheshire s- L 
spite of the neighbourhood of Liverpool and JlancL ' 
have been the transfers of the large estates from T 
original o\vners to the capitalists of the present day 
For parliamentaiy representation the county is dinf- 
into East, AA’’est, and hlid Cheshire, each of the (hr- 
sections returning two members to the House of Comn;. 

In East Cheshire the registered electors in 1876 
6,587 ; in hlid Cheishire, 8241 ; and in AYest C V 
10,178. There are besides represented vilhin 6 
county the boroughs of Macclesfield and Birkenhead, p 
of the city of Chester, the limits of which extend : ‘ 
AA'’ales, and parts of the boroughs of AA^arrington, Stodj 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Stalybridge, all of which e i*- 
more or less into Lancashire. There is one court of .,uai' 
sessions in the county, which holds its meetings altematel 
at Chester and ’Knutsford, and is adjourned from one phi. 
to the other for the trial of prisoners at ’ 'i- > ' 
sessions. The rateable value of the county as asse.«ed ii 
the count}’^ rates is ^2,690,701.' 

Perhaps no county' has adx'anced more in ■ .ii.‘ 
prosperity than Cheshire has in the. last half-centurj-. I 
none have more places of jmblic worship, both of i’ 
Church of England and of the various Nonconformist bo" 
been erected. In none have more schools been built. 7 
xvages of the agricultural labourers are high; and from f 
ranks of that body bas the army of engineers, porters, 
high-class artificers, who are employed in the manufadui 
districts and at Crewe, been largely recruited. Yet ft 
the county is cursed with the sin of drunkenness, 
■with the evil consequences of that sin, in a fearful degro' 
AA'^hilst serious crime has decreased steadily there has he' 
an increase of all the light offences. _ , 

The history of Cheshire is intimately connected vith' 

of the city of Chester. In the time of King Alfred Ihepn 
sent county formed part of the province of Alercia, bat ■ 
was afterwards separated, and by William the Conqueror 
was constituted a county-palatine. AAblliam hestowe ' 
earldom on his nephew Hugo Lupus, and tbe . 
belonged since then to tbe heir-apparent of tbe " 
Crown. The palatinate p^rivileges existed intact un i ' 
reign of Henry Till., when tliey were much cur ailM . 
favour of the Crown, and after the Civil A\^ar rf ® 
monwealth they were almost ■w'holly removed. ''.'1 • 
was first' represented in Parliament during the reu 

Edward YH. _ rtli.ita' 

Two Eoman roads traversed Cheshire, the no ' ^ 
branch of AA''atling Street, running 
Northwich to Stratford, where k “ c;p . 

Lancashire, and the AHa Devana which entered 
and extended to Chester. Afany handsome an 
mansions exist in the county, some of them being 
specimens of Elizabethan architecture. gfock 

noteworthy may be mentioned Braniall Im ■ 
port, Brereton Hall near Sandbach, Crewe Ha i 
Lord Crewe, and Eaton Hall, the seat o ^ ^ 

AA^estminster. ' 

CHESNE. Andee dit. See DpctesxVE. 
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Oil ICSNiiV, C)iAiu,i;n ConsWAU.i.s (1 H2G-1 870), l)rovcU 
coliinul ill tlio coriw of Roytil I'lngiuoi'iK, horn 29l.h 
Ht;|)tembar J82G, wih tlio third non of Chnrlos Ournwnllm 
Chcaiioy, captain on tlm retired list of tiio Itcngi’.l Artillery. 
Kducnlcd at 'J'ivcrtoii granuimr school and Mount .Hadford 
school, I'ixctcr, and afterwards at tlio Royal Military 
Acadomy, AVnulwich, Im iditaincd his Unit (smimisSiou as 
sccoiid-lieutcnaiit of ongincers in IH Ifi, jmssiug nut nf (he 
acadomy with di.slinction at tlic head of his term, llis 
early service was spent in the ordinary coiir.-'O of regimental 
duty at iiomo and ahrnad, and being stationed in New 
Zealand during the Crimean War, he lost the oppurlnnily 
of serving in tho only considerahlo military operations in 
Knrojio in which the present generation of liritish soldiers 
has boeu engaged, while Imlia, the groat .school of war 
for the ICngliHli army, was anti! lately closed to ofliccr.s of 
the Royal Artillery uiid Rugiiioers, Among the various 
reforms in our military .sy.stem which followed from that 
ivar was (he impetus given to military cdticalioii ; military 
history was now for tlm tir.st time inlioduccd into the 
conive of iiistnictiiin at onr iniiitary colleges, and in IB.GB 
Charles Olie>.ney, who had hrought himself under notice 
hy an cs'^av on the suhject, prepared luuler a sort of com- 
pidition invited hy the antlioritie.s, was appointed profo.ssor 
of inilitaiy hi.story at S:indhur,st. In 1 SO I Captain Chesney 
succeeded Colonel llamley in tho eiaTcsiioiiding chair at 
the Stair College. To the admirahie tcaidiiilg of these two 
ollieer.s may he ascrihcil in great measure the iutclhge.nl 
ajijnveiation of the relation of military liistory to tho jmic- 
licul bnsine‘!s of war now nmnife.sted Ihioiiglionl the com 
niia.sioned mnhfi of the I’riii'ili aimy ; llieir piibli.shcd 
writings have been received with great faviair <m the Con- 
tinent and ill America. 

Chc.siiey’,-) ftrsl published work wa.s ait aecmint of tho 
civil War in \’irgiuia, whicii went tliroiigh fioiemi editions ; 
and nlthongli written in tlie heat of tho struggle, and on 
the jiartiiii iiiforniiitimi tlien aviiiliihle, it may still he. read 
with profit. Ihil the work which attained the greatest 
reputation w.is his U'ltiriiio jm-pared frinu the 

note-t of lectuie-) or.dly delivered at Ihi' StulV (follege. IJji 
to this time the Rngb h lilrr.itnro on tlie Waterloo 
o.niijiaign, although voluminous, was made up of peiismal 
Ti'imuiscvuc’a of iw.tor.s in the gieat rceae, la’ of formal 
records fauh as .Siborne's accurate but tedious imrr.divo, 
useful mati-.rial.s fia- Id-tory rather than history il.self ; 
the I’rench at’i'ounts have, iimiuly bd.'cu the form of 
i'lclioii, the roedh'd lii.story of l-auuirtiuc bviug ns much 
a worl: of fancy n.s the romance of Victor Hugo, while tho 
profe-ssedly 1 ober jiages of Thicni are not much more to be 
relied on. In ClieiiieyVi lucid and vigorous nccoiint of the 
momeiitona struggle, while it illustrates belli the strategy 
and t.'iclics wliich cnlininalcil in tlm (iiiiil catastrophe, the 
inistakc.s cmnmitled by Napoleon are laid liare,, and for tho 
time an Ikiglisli writer is found to point out Dial Dm 
dispoai lions of tlm great diilce were not wholly faultless. 
Yet such critieism is in I ruth the sinccrcst jiridse, since to 
tlio.so avlio, knowing anything of war, know that oven the 
highest eomhinations are at iie.st a groping in partial dark- 
nes.s, tho capacity of a great leader will Im inoro perfectly 
appreciated liy a right esliiimte of Jiis mi.stake.s than by a 
blind attribution of infatlibilily. And in the Il'oCr/oo 
//>’r/i/m the I’ru.ssimm are for the first time credited l>y lUi 
Ikigltsh jam willi their pro])er share in tlio victory. On 
this paint tliero had hitherto been an ICngb'sli as well n.s a 
Napoleonic legend. Tho IRo/rr/ur, Ln:litirs attracted much 
allontion ahroad ns well ns at Immo; on tho aiipenranco of 
llio French edition, jaddished at Rrufisels, another account 
of tho campaign, written at the instaiico of the emperor 
Napoleon HI., and fjnile in the sjuvit of the Napoleonic 
logond, wan published immediately iiftenvnrdH in raris in a 


cover to correspond exactly with the BruBsok edition, and 
with the obvious intention that it should circiikito in place 
of . the otlior,- — a dciicalu te.st of the appreciation of Die 
originnl on tho )iart of Die l'’iei!ch Oovornmont, 

Chcsiicy was for many years a coimtnnt conlribiifor to 
Dio nowBjinjier jiiush and to periodic Jilemtiiro, devoting 
him.self for tlie ino.st jiart to the critic, al treatment of 
uiililary operations, am! profes.sional subjects gcnomlly. 
Rome of his essays on military biography, eonlrilmted 
mainly to the J’kluilnnyk Revivw, were afterwards ]uihlislicd 
iieparutely. Ilia stylo is forcible, easy, and eminently clear. 
Ilia jndgmont iniiiiirlia! and sagacious, ami nlthongli liis 
mode of treating military opcriitioim may bo open to tho 
criticism tliiit it docs not make Ruflicient nllownnce for tlio 
moral clement in wiir—lhc inlirmitics of troops iiml the 
l)liinder.s of generals, — it may ho said on the other hand 
that the whole Iriilli is never told alnait liiiltleM at Dio lime, 
and cannot be found out aflcrwards, and that in Dm long 
run the less there is of tho personal in hisloiy, ami the 
broader and more general tho statement, the iieni’er wil) tho 
liislorian come to doserihing wliiit liajiponed. 

In IfiGB Charles Ohcsiioy, who on jiromolion to field 
rank had returned to regimental duty, was u])))oiiiicd a 
uumihcr of tlm Royal Commissiou on Military Kducaliou 
which sal during that and tho following year, under Die 
presidency lir.sl of Raid do Creyam! afterwards of Lord 
DunVrin, and to whose recom men dot ions are duo llio 
imin-oved organization of onr mililary colleges, ami tlm 
developniont of mililiiry education Diroiiglioiit the principal 
military sliilions of the I’riliiih arm)’. In 1871, imme- 
diately after tlm conchi.siwn of the Fniiico-Gcnimii war, ha 
was sent on a special mission to IVanro and Germany, ami 
fninishcd to the Government a .scries of valniiblo reports 
on Dm dilVerciit siege operations wliieh Imd been carried 
out during the war, including ('.specially tlm two siege.s of 
Baris, and on the condition of the fovtrcRHos ami mililavy 
condition and organization of the two powers. 'I'hcHO 
reports were published iti a largo vohimo, only a few copies 
of wliich have lieen is.sued eoniiilcnlially 

Never seeking regimental or stall' preferment. Colonel 
Chesney never olitained any, Imt he held nt tiiotimo of in's 
death a (juite miiipio position in tho army, altogolher apart 
from amt above his actual place iii it. CoiiHultod hy 
oflleers of all gnule.H on iirofessioiml nmUvrs, his ready ami 
vigorous )ieii was often placed at tho Kcrvicn of tliu Govern 
i.mnt to ilhistrnte and deleiid in tho jiress tho dilVeieuL 
mciisuies of rofm-m lately adoiilcd in inihtiiry organization ; 
while jirobably few have done more to rai.sctlio inlcllcctiml 
slamlnrd of the Enghsli army and its e.stimatioii in that 
respect among the more inteliigoiil sjiirilsof foreign arniios, 
C’mistantly engaged in literary ]iur.suilH, ho was novertliolc.'is 
lahorious ami exemjdary in tho discliargo of hi.s piililio 
duties, while managing also to devoto a largo purl of his 
lime to ehivnlaWo uml religious otliccs. He was nhstomi- 
ous to a fault; ami, overwcu’k of both mind and body toll- 
ing at lust on a frail constilnlimi, lie died' after n short 
illnc.ss on tho lillli March 1870, at the age of forly-niiic 
ycnr.s, to tho regret of liio wliole army, ami of a very largo 
cirele of friends holli within and wiiliout Die service, to 
wlioin he had beenmc eiulcurcd in a roiiinrlnildo degree by 
his geiuiroiiH, self-denying, and syiiipiillietie dispo.silion. 
At the time of Iim death ho wim serving ns Commanding 
Biuyal Rugiueev of tho Tjomhm (list riel. 


(.'ftloml CIiMmi'V » la'aciisd wovkn vvoroi— // Mlli/nr>l Vuitt of 
rrnit C(ivi}iniii»'i i'll Kiri/oiia I'liil Moi’illowl, IRC'!!; (JampaHjits J» 
honim mU Miirnhm/,' id cdiliaa, ISCC; no Mditavi/ Kfmnm 
' i'nif'Vn ftoil I'euncOy mul /'front OliniiiiOH lit Y . . T' 

'v/ti/v Im Vhnrloo Oho'o>o>f mu/ /Itnrii Jlooi'o, mjaiiiunlwa wmtly 
an' tlie' AWi'ii//«r!'//t AVet'em IfliO • //'dhr/nn Lroliirfn, nd c(liU(m, 
i7-l ; /isi'ti/i in Modorn Afilitnrn Jlmintp/iy, ugiriiilcd clacfly from 
0 A/Mitty/i Jki'kw, 187‘i. 'R. C.) 
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CilESS, simply defined, is an inteilectual pastime. It 
recreates not .so much bj' vray of amusement properly so 
termed, as by taking possession of the mental faculties and 
diverting them from their accustomed grooves. The 
cerebral organ, after being much occupied in business, or 
greatly -n-orried by cares, or in any -way beset by painful 
reflections, finds in the absorbing and abstracting properties 
of chess that temporary relief u’hich lighter pastimes will 
not ahvays afford. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
Cares are caused by looking forward to or apprehending 
things to come, and, as such, are neutralized by that fore- 
sight which the conduct of a game of chess demands. 
Again, mental perturbations, hou’ever much varied, can but 
be the employment of the imagining and reasoning facul- 
ties in the digestion of the particular cause of annoyance or 
pain ; but these same faculties are required, and their 
exclusive exercise demanded, in providing for the emergen- 
cies of the intellectual combat, and iu solving the ever 
varying problems that arise in the course thereof It is 
very commonly supposed that chess is a difficult game, 
whether to acquire or practise. This, however, is a mistake. 
The moves may be learned in half an hour, and a week’s 
practice will evoke a sufficient amount of skill to afford 
pleasure both to the learner and his tutor. The intelligent 
novice will soon be convinced that an ignorant manipulation 
of the pieces does not conduce to success, and he will seek 
for instruction in the right manner of opening the game ; 
the various ddbuts are after all simple, and he will find no 
difficulty in acquiring them one after the other. Six months 
will suffice for this purpose if his understanding be not 
enslaved by obstinacy, indolence, or self-esteem, and the 
rest goes with his natural capacity. A merely average in- 
telligence is sufficient for a very fair amount of proficiency 
and strength : while intellect not much above the common 
mean will suffice (assuming hero natural aptitude) to lead 
right up to the second class of players, viz., those to whom 
the masters of the game can only concede the small odds 
of “ pawn and move.” Those wishing to improve will find 
it very beneficial to play upon even terms with players 
stronger than themselves ; for a persistence in taking odds, 
besides having a discouraging and debilitating effect upon 
the weaker player, takes the game out of its proper grooves, 
and tends to produce positions not naturally arising in the 
ordinary course of the game as developed from the recog- 
nized oi)enings. In fact, the reception of odds inca 2 )acitates 
a pla)mr from acquiring an insight into the principles of 
the science of chess, and from comprehending the latent 
meanings and conceptions upon which combinations and a 
proper plan of warfare are founded ; while, upon the con- 
trary, Inlaying on even terms throws the combatant at once 
upon his own judgment, and by causing him to study^ his 
opj)onent’s play, leads necessarily to a material im 2 )roveinent 
in his own style. 

To turn now to the elements of the game. The accom- 
panying diagrams represent chess boards, and it will be 
lierceivcd that they respectively consist of sLxty-four 
checkered squares 

In diagram 1 the chessmen are arranged as they’’ should be 
at the commencement of the battle, while diagram 2 shows 
the denomination of the squares according to the English 
and German systems of notation, to be exiflaiued hereafter. 
Under diagram 1 are the names of the various “ Pieces,” for 
■so the superior officera are termed — each side, white and 
black, having a king, a queen, two rook.s, two knights, and 
•two bishoj)s. The eight common men in front are called 
Pawns. 

kfovKS OF Til r. DIFFKREXT Cnu.s.sMF;N'. — Ericfly described, 
the powers of the various pieces and of the jiawns arc as 
follows. 

The king may move in any direction — forward, back- 


I ward, laterally, or aiagonaiiy ; nut litnurst, 

! square at a time. Under certain condit^ of Tary.^’ 


BL.\C.X. 


'f-r beri 





Rook. ICniglit. Bishop. Queen. King. Bisliop. Knigiit. Rook. 
WHITE. 

Diagka.v[ 1 . — Showing thc-aiT.iTigement of the ]>ieccs .at the 
coinnicncement of g.imc. 


the game a peculiar privilege called castling, which will 
explainediurther on. 

The queen moves in any straight or diagonal directi' 
w'hether forward, backward, or laterally. There is no i 
to her range, except when her progress is stojiped by " 
piece or pawn. She is the most powerful piece on ' 
board, for her action is a union of those of the rook 
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Diacb.vji 2 . — Showing Engli.sh and Ccrnmii MedhodH of Xntntlon. 


bishoii. At the commencement of the gamc'the qucf 
always stands upon a .square of her own colour. 

The rooks move in straight lines — forward, backward, 
laterally ; they cannot move diagonally. Their range in, lil; 
the queen’s, unlimited. 

'The bi.shops move diagonally in any direction wlicth 
backward or forw.ard. They Iiave an unliiiiitod rim,,- 
with the .same excejifion as before.- It is evident tlu’ 



OHESNEY, CiiA-lJiially ou dilTcroiitly coloured squares 
colonel in tiio cc 

September 182G, i a mode of moving whick it is not easy 
Gliesney, captain v range is not unlimited, like tlint of the 
Educated at Tivcl, but in restricted in a particular way. 
school, E.votor, tone corner of any' rectangle of three 
Academy, Woohvthe opposite corner ; thus, in diagram .3, 
sccond-licutcnaut can move to the square 
academy withe black one and vice versa, 
early service tlio move furtlicr, suppose 
duty at honini 2 a knight stands on the 
Eoalaud dund K1 counting from the white 
of serving iuard ; that knight can move to 
Europe irroilowing squares, viz., to K. B 2, 

1ms K Kt 3, Q B 3, K Kt 5. Q B b, K B 
__t(and Q 0. The squares which the knight 
appears to pass over in moving may bo occu- 
pied by other picce.s, but his move has no tiling whatever 
to do with those intervening .squares, A knight may thus 
vault over any piece or pawn, whether adverse or friendly; 
the knights arc tiic only pieces which possess this privi- 
lege. Jt will bo perceived , that the locus of the knight, 
unlike that of the bi.shop, chuiiges colour at every move. 

Tho king, queen, rooks, and bishops may cajituro any 
foeman which stands anywhere within their respective 
ranges ; and tho knights can capture the adverse men 
which stand upon tho squares to udiich they can leap. A 
capture is od'ected by tho piece wliich takes occupying tho 
square of the pieoo which is taken, the latter being then 
removed from tho board. The king cannot capture any 
man which is protected by another man. 

■ Tho motions and capturing powers of the pawns aro as 
follows : —Each pawn for his first move may advance 
either one or two squares straight forward, but afterwards 
one square duly, and this whether upon starting ho 
exercised his privilege of moving two squares or not. A 
pawn can never move backwards. Ho can only capturo 
diagonally, — that is to say, if any lulvcrso piece or pawn 
stand ujiDn tlic first diagonal square, cither to right or 
loft, such adverse piece or pawn can bo captured ami 
removed from tlic board, the captor talcing its place, hut 
a pawn cannot take any man standing directly in front of 
it. In other words, a jiawn moves straightforward except 
when ho captures, in which case ho moves diagoually, and 
for capturing purposes ho can only, oven for his first move, 
advance one square. ‘When a pawn arrives at an eighth 
square, viz,, at tho extreme limit of tho board, he may bo 
promoted, that is to say, ho may, at the option of his owner, 
become a queen, rook, bishop, or knight ; and it matters 
not how many queens or other pieces a player may have 
on the board at one time. 

Chuck and Ciikokjiatk, — ^Tho king can never be 
captured, but when any piece or pawn attacks him, he is 
said to ho “ in check," and tho fact of his being so attacked 
should boannouiicod by the adverse idayer saying “ check,” 
whereupon tho king must move from the square he 
occupies, or ho screened from tlio check by the iiilorpo.sition 
of one of his owm men, or tho attacliing piece must be 
captured. If, however, the king, being, thus in check, 
cannot move to another .square without being still in cbock, 
and there is no piece or pawn which can bo interposed, and 
the chocking piece or pawn cannot bo lak'en, then it is 
" checkmate, " wlinroupon the game terminates, the player 
whoso king lias boon thus clicckmatcd being tho loser. 
Tlic position of tho king when in check holiig tho same as 
that of any piece when exposed to bo captured, with the 
only difference that tho king cannot bo taken, it follows 
that the pawn gives chock just in the same way that he 
captures, viz., diagonally. One king cannot give check to 
tho other, nor con a king bo moved into check. 


SrALEMATK.— When the king is not in check, but his 
owner Ims no move left save such a.s would place the kine 
in check, this is “ stalemate,” and the game is drawn, 

_ Castung. — This is a peculiar move permitted to the 
king once in the game ; it is performed in combination 
with either tho king’s rook or the queen’s rook, and in 
either case by tho king being moved two squares laterally, 
wlnIo_ tho rook is placed on tho other side of him. But 
the king cannot castle after having been moved, nor with 
a rook tliat has moved, nor when any jhocc cither white or 
black stands hetween him and the rook, nor if ho is in 
clicck, nor when he has to cross ovoi a square connnandod 
by an adverse piece or pawn ; the rook can, however, move 
from or cross over such a sipiarc. It will he perceived 
that after castling with the king’s rook tho latter will occupy 
thcK B squat c, while the king stands on tho K lit square, 
and if witli the queen’s rook, the latter will occupy the 
; queen's square while the king stands on tho Q B square. 
This move will easily bo understood with tlio aid of di.a- 
gram 2. 

Taking en Passant. — This is a privilege possos.scd by 
any of tho pawns under the following circuinstauccs ; — If 
a pawn, say of tho white colour, stands upon a fifth square, 
say upon K 5 counting from the white side, and a black 
,])awu in the supposed case movc.s to Q -1 or K B 4 counting 
from tho blade side, tho white pawn can take the black 
pawn “ on passMit.” For the purpo.scs of such capture the 
latter is dealt with os though he had only moved to Q 3 or 
K B 3, and the white pawn taking him diagonally then 
occupies the square tho captured pawn would have reached 
had he moved but one square. 

Dkawn GAJtii. — Tins ari.ses from a stiilenmto (noticed 
above), or from either player not having .sufficient fopca 
wherewith to effect checkmate, as when there are only two 
kings left on tho board, or king and bishop against king, 
or king and one or even two knights against king. Tho 
same consequenco follows from citlicr pl.aycr being able to 
give perpctnal chede to tho adverse king, 'i’hore are also 
cases in which one of tho players can call upon tho other 
to give checkmate in fifty moves, tho result of failure being 
that tho game is drawn. The right to make this requisi- 
tion arises in various positions, to explain all of which 
would take up much space ; it is .sufficient to say that when 
neither side has any pawns loft on t.hc hoard tho player 
with the inferior force may make tho fifty moves call. 

Oi’iiEji Ode.ss TnifJis. — A “minor piece” means either 
a k'night or bislmp. “ Gaining the exchange ” signifies 
giving a minor piece in exchange for a rook. A “ passed 
pawn" is one that has no adverse pawn either in front or 
oil either of tho adjoimng files. It may ho as well to 
explain that a “file" is simply a line of squares extending 
vertically from one cud of tho hoard to tho other. There 
aro therefore eight files, and they arc respectively named 
after the pieces which occupy the first squares on either 
side, ns, e.g., the "king’s file,” which extends from one 
king to the other, and so forth. An “ open file ” is one 
on which no piece or pawn of either colour is standing. 

“ Gambit ” is a word derived from the Italian (jamheUo, a 
tripping up of the hods ; it is a term used to signify an 
opening in which a pawn is sacrificed to olitain an attack. 
An “opening,'' or “ddmt,” is a certain set method of com- 
mencing tho game ; there arc regular and irregular o[)onings. 

A “ check by discovery ” is given when a iilayor, by moving 
one of his pieces, checks with another of them. “Doublo 
cheek,’’ as its name implies, means attacking tlio king at 
ouce with t wo pieces, — one of the pieces in this ca.so giving 
check by discovery. , , , , 

Vai.uj: or the Pieces. — T lio relative worl.h of the chc-^s- 
mou cauuot ho definitely stated on account of the increase 
or decrease of their powers according to the pn.sition of tho 
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gams, but striking an average, and taking the pawn as the 
unit, the' following will be an estimate near enough for 
practical purposes : — pawn 1, bishop 3'25, knight 3"25, 
rook 5, queen 9 '50. Three minor pieces may more often 
than not be advantageously exchanged for the queen. The 
knight is generally stronger than the bishop in the end 
game, but two bishops are usualty stronger than two knights, 
more especially in open positions. 

LA^y■s. — The laws of chess differ, although not very 
materially, in different countries; Various steps have been 
taken, but as yet without success, to secure the adoption of 
a universally authoritative code. In competitions among 
English players the particular laws to be observed are 
specially agreed on, — the regulations most generally adopted 
being those laid down at length in Staunton’s G/iess Praxis, 
or the modification of the Praxis laws issued in the name 
of the British Chess Association in 1862. 

The following rules may be here indicated. The board 
must be so placed that each combatant has a white square 
in his right hand corner. A player touching any of his 
own men or those of his adversary (except accidental!}') 
without pi-eviously sa 3 nng “/aJojiie ,” or “I adjust,” or 
words to that effect, may be compelled to move or capture 
fas the case may be) the man so touched ; if this cannot be 
done he must move his king, but if that be likewise im- 
possible, there is then no penalt}'. If a player make a false 
or illegal move or capture, he must, at the choice of his 
opponent, and according to the case, move his own man 
legally, capture the man legally, or move any other man 
legally movable. In practice, the usual demand is that 
the offender shall move his king. After four moves have 
been made on each side, any such illegab'ty is waived, and 
the game must be played out as it stands. Should the 
king be left in check, all the moves subsequently made 
must be retraced and the check replied to. 

Modes op Notation. — The English and German 
systems of notation {i.e., the manner of describing the 
moves made in a game) are different. According to the 
English method each player counts from his own side of 
the board, and the moves are denoted according to the 
names of the files and the numbers of the squares. Thus 
when a player for his first move advances the king’s pawn 
two squares, it is described as follows : — “ 1 P to K 4;” for 
the pawn has moved to the fourth square of the king’s file. 
The following moves of the Giuoco Piano Opening, udth 
the aid of diagram 2 , v/ill enable the reader to understand 
tlie principles of the British notation, wherein it may also 
be observed that only tlie initials of the pieces are now 
used: — 

White. Black. 


1. P to K 4 

2. KKt toKB 3 

{i.e.. King's Knight to the 
third square of the King’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

3. K B to Q B 4 

(King’s Bishop to the fourth 
square of the Queen’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

4. P to Q B 3 

(Pawn to the third squ.ire 
of the Q B file. ) 

f). P to Q 4 

(Pawn to the fourth square 
of the Queen’s file,) 

6 . P takes P 

(Queen’s Bishop’s P.awn 
tfikes Pawn at the fifth 
square of the advei-se 
Queen’s file.) 


1. P to K 4 

2. (5 Kt to Q B 3 

{i.e.. Queen’s Knight to the 
third square of the Queen’s 
Bishop’s file.) 

3. K B to Q B 4 

(same as White’s third 
move). 

4. K Kt to K B 3 

(same as White’s second 
move.) 

•I. P takes P 

(King’s Pawn takes Wliite’s 
Queen’s Pawn.) 

G. K B td Q Kt 5 (ch) 
(King’s Bishop to the fifth 
square of the Queen’s 
Knight’s file, giving check 
to the White King.) 


It is now usual to express the notation as concisely as 
possible ; thus, the third moves of White and Black would 


be given as 3 B to B 4, because it is dear that onh- n 


fourth square of the queen’s bishop’s file is intend? 
like manner White’s fourth mrivo 


like manner Whites fourth move would be descrihari 
4 P to B 3. and Black’s fourth mnvn 4 ^ ^ g 


ns 


4 P to B 3, and Black’s fourth move as - 
Sometimes instead of the word “ takes ” a cross k ,,.4 
thus — 6 P X P. 

^e German notation employs the alphabetical character. 
a b, c, d, e, f, g, and li, proceeding from left to riaht and 


the mmerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , 7, and 8 , running 


these being always calculated from the WTiite side of the 
board (see diagram 2). Thus the White Queen’s Books 
square is al ; the Black Queen’s Rook’s square, a 8 • the 
"White Queen’s square is dl ; the Black Queen’s square dS- 
the W^hite King’s .square, el ; the Black King’s squar^ eV 
and so with the other pieces and squares. The Oermaa 
names of the pieces are as follows : — King, Pdnij; Queen 
Dame; Rook, Tlmrm; Bishop, laufcr; Knight, Springer; 
Pawm, Bauer. 

The initals only of the pieces are given, the pawns 
(Bauern) being understood. The Germans use the follow- 
ing signs in their notation, viz.: — for “check ” (t); “check- 
in;ite ” (j;) ; “ takes ” (:) ; “ castles on King’s side ” (0-0) ; 
“castles on Queen’s side ” (0-0-0) ; for “best move” a 
note of admiration (!) ; for “ weak move ” a note of inter- 
rogation (?). The Giuoco Piano Opening moves just ren- 
dered in the English will now be given in the German nota- 
tion, which wiU make the latter easily intelligible : — 
White. Black. 

1. e2-e4 1. e7-e5 

2. S gl-f3 2. 

3. Lfl-c4 3. 

4. c2-c3 4. 

5. d2~d4 5. 

. 6. c3-d4 ; G. 


S b 8 -c 6 
L f8-c5 
Sg 8 -fG! 
e5*d4 : 

L c5-b4t 


Both in the English and German notations the moves 
are often rendered in a tabular form, thus ; — 1 . p 


1 . 


e2-c4 


the moves above the line being White’s and 


e7-e5’ 

below the line Black’s. 

Illustrative Games. — There are various text-books 
upon the beginnings and endings of games, to one or other 
of which the learner should have recourse. Some of them 
are mentioned further on ; but it would be invidious to 
enter upon any comparison of merits, or to recommend any 
work in particular. The following are given as uidicative 
illustrations of certain of the leading openings ; but, 
necessarily, no attempt can be made here to impart detailed 
instruction on this important branch of the game : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 

Pr 

i . 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


White. 

P to K 4 
K Kt to B 3 
B to B 4 
PtoB3 
P to Q 4 
P takes P 
B to Q 2 
Q Kt takes B 
P takes P 
Q to Kt 3 
Castles (K’s side) 


Giuoco Piano. 

Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Q Kt to B 3 
BtoB4 
Kt to K B 3 
P takes P 
B to Kt 5 (ch) 

7. B takes B(ch) 

8 . P to Q 4 

9., K Kt takes P 

10. Q Kt to K 2 

11. Castles 


Even game. 


White. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to KfS 


Buy Lopez. 

Biack. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q E 3 
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WnnT.. 

4. B to R ■} 
f). P to Q 4 
G. PtolvS 
/. Cnstlcs 

5. R to K sq 
9. B takes Kt 

10. Kt t.akcs P 

11. Kt to Q B 3 


Bi.ack. 

4. 'Kt to B 3 

5. P tako.s P 
G. Kt to K f) 
r. B to K 2 
S. Kt to B 4 

9. Q P takes B 

10. Castles ' 

11. Pto K B 3 
Even game. 


WlIlTC. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q 4 

4. B to Q B 4 
0. P to B 3 

G. P takes P 


Scotch Gambit. 

BliACK. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P takes P 

4. B to B 4 

5. Kt to B 3 


The positioii liere arrived at is the s.aiiio as in the Giuoco 
Piano opening above. 


JUvans Gambit. 


1 . PtoK4 

2. KKttoB3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to B 3 

6. P to Q 4 

7. Castles 

8. P takes P 


Hr.ACK. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes KtP 

5. B to B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. P to Q 3 

8. BtoKt3 


White has for in's ninth move tinco approved 
tinnalions, viz., B to Kt 2, P to Q 5, and Kt to B 3. 
take one of them, — 


9. P to Q f) 

10. B to Kt 2 

11. B to Q 3 • 

12. Ktto B 3 

13. Kt to K 2 

14. Q to Q 2 

15. KtoRsq 
1C. Q R to B sq 


9. Kt to R 4 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Castles 

12. Kt to Kt 3 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. PtoB3 


15. B to B 2 

16. R to Kt sq 
The game may be considered about even. 


con* 

To 


King’s Knight’s Gambit (proper). 
WniTR. Bi.ack. 

1. P to K 4 1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 2. P takes P 

3. K Kt to B 3 3. P to K Kt 4 

4. B to B 4 4. B to Kt 2 

5. Castles 5. P to Q 3 

6. P to Q 4 6. P to K R 3 

7. P to B 3 7. Kt to K 2 

Black has the advantage. 


Allga icr-Kieseri td'i G a mbit. 
Wnirn. IJiiAok. 

1. P to K 4 1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 2. P takes P 

3. Kt to K B 3 3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to K R 4 4. P to Kt 5 

5. Kt to K 5 5. K Kt to B 3 

G. B to B 4 6. P to Q 4 

7, P takes P 7. B to Kt 2 

S. P to Q 4 S. Castles 

9. B takes P 9. Kt takes P 

10. B takes Kt 10. Q takes B 

11. Castles 11* P to Q B 4 

Block has the better game. 


King’s Bishop’s Gambit. 

Bsaci:. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Q to R 5 (eh) 

5. P to K Kt 4 
G. Q to R 4 

7. B ts Kt 2 

8. P to K R 3 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. PtoKtS 

11. B takes Kt 

12. Q takes K P 

13. P to B G 

14. Q to Kt 6 ,(ch) 

Drawn game. 


Salvio Gambit. 



White. 


Brack. 

1. 

P to K 4 

1. 

P to K 4 

2. 

P to K B 4 

2. 

P takes P 

3. 

K Kt to B 3 

3. 

P to K Kt 4 

4. 

B to B 4 

4. 

P to Kt 3 

5. 

Kt to K 5 

6 . 

Q to R 5 (ch) 

6 . 

K to B sq 

G. 

Kt to K R 3 

7. 

P to Q 4 

1 . 

P to B G 

8. 

Kt to Q B 3 

8. 

P to Q 3 

9. 

Kt to Q 3 

9. 

P talces P(ch) 

10. 

K takes P 

10. 

B to Kt 2 

11. 

Kt to K B 4 

11. 

Kt to B 3 

12. 

B to K 3 

12. 

Castles 

13. Q Kt to Q 5 

13. 

Q to Q sq 

14. 

P to B 3 




White has a slight advantage. 


Mvzio Gambit. 

^ P to K 4 „ P to K B 4 „ K Kt to B 3 . B to B 4 
PtoK4 "• P takes P P'toKKU PtoKtf) 


White. 


Bi.aok. 

5. Castles 

5. 

P takes Kt 

G. Q takes P 

6. 

Q to B 3 

7. P to K 5 

7. 

Q takes P 

8. P to Q 3 

8. 

B to R 3 

9. B to Q 2 

9. 

Kt to K 2 

10. Kt to B 3 

10. 

Q Kt to B 3 

11. Q R to K sq 

11. 

Q to K B 4 

12. R to K 4 

12. 

Castles 

13. Q B takes P 

13. 

B to Kt 2 

14. Q to K 2 

14. 

P to Q 4 

15. B takes B P 

15. 

Q to Kt 4 

16. P to K R 4 

IG. 

Q to Kt 3 

17. Kt takes P 

17. 

Kt takes Kt 

1 8. B takes Kt 

IS. 

BtoB4 

19. Q Rto K B 4 

19. 

B to K 3 

20. B takes B 

20. 

P takes B 

21. R to K 4 

21. 

11 takes R (ch) 

22. K takes R 

22. 

R to B sq (ch) 

23. K to Kt sq 

23! 

Kt to Q 5 

And Black has the better game. 

Queen’s 

Gambit. 

WlIITE. 


B1.ACK. 

1. P to Q 4 

1. P to Q 4 

2. P to Q B 4 


P takes P 

3. P to K 3 

3! 

P to K 4 

4. B takes P 

4. 

P takes P 

5. P takes P 

5. 

B to Q 3 

6. Kt to K B 3 

G. 

Kt to K B 3 


uiun;. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes P 
6. K to B sq 

6. K Kt to B 3 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P to K R 4 

9. Kt to B 3 

1 0. K to Kt sq 

11. Kt to K .5 

12. P takes B 

13. Q to B sq 

14. P takes P 

15. Q to Kt 2 
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White. 

7. Castles 

8. PtoKES 

9. Kt to Q B 3 


Black. 

7 Castles 

8, PtoKE3 

9. P to Q B 3 


The game is about equal, though White has a somewhat 
freer position. 


The two following games are brilliant specimens of the 
style of those eminent players, Herr Anderssen and Mr 
Paul Morphy. The manner in which White in the first 
game forces the victory, though losing piece after piece, 
scarcely finds a parallel in the records of chess strategy. 

King’s Bishop’s Gambit 
White. Black. 

Herr Anderssen. Herr Kieseritzki. 


1. 

P to K 4 

1. P to K 4 

2. 

P to K B 4 

2. P takes P 

3. 

B to B 4 

3. Q to E 5 (cL) 

4. 

K to B sq 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. 

B takes Kt P 

6. Kt to K B 3 

6. 

Kt to K B 3 

6. Q to E 3 

7. 

P to Q 3 

7. Kt to E 4 

8. 

Kt to Pe 4 

8. QtoKt4 

9. 

Kt to B 6 

9. P to Q B 3 

10. 

P to K Kt 4 

10. KttoB3 

11. 

E to Kt sq 

11. P takes B 

12. 

P to K E 4 

12. Q to Kt 3 

13. 

P to E 5 

13. Q to Kt 4 

14. 

Q to B 3 

14. Kt to Kt sq 

15. 

B takes P 

15. Q to B 3 

16. 

Kt to B 3 

16. B to B 4 

17. 

Kt to Q 5 

17. Q takes Kt P 

18. 

B to Q 6 

18. Q takes E (ch) 

19. 

K to K 2 

19. B takes E 

20. 

P to K 5 

20. Kt to Q E 3 


White gives 

checkmate in three moves. 


Philidor's Defence. 


White. 

Black. ^ 

Jilr Barnes. 

Mr Morpliy. 

1. 

P to K 4 

1. P to K 4 

2. 

Kt to K B 3 

2. P to Q 3 

3. 

P to Q 4 

3. P to K B 4 

4. 

P takes K P 

4. B P takes P 

5. 

Kt to Kt 5 

5. P to Q 4 

6. 

P to K 6 

6. B to Q B 4 

7. 

Kt to B 7 

7. Q to B 3 

8, 

B to K 3 

8. P to Q 5 

9. 

B to K Kt 5 

9. Q to B 4 

10. 

Kt takes 11 

10. Q takes B 

11. 

B to B 4 

11. Kt to Q B 3 

12. 

Kt to B 7 

12. Q takes P 

13. 

E to B sq 

13. Kt to B 3 

14. 

P to K B 3 

14. Kt to Q Kt 5 

15. 

Kt to Q E 3 

15. B takes P 

10. 

B takes B 

16. Kt to Q 6 (ch) 

17. 

Q takes Kt 

1 7. P takes Q 

IS. 

Castles 

18. B takes Kt 

19. 

B to Kt 3 

19. P to Q 7 (ch) 

20. 

K to Kt sq 

20. B to B 4 

21. 

Kt to K 5 

21. K to B sq 

22. 

Kt to Q 3 

22. E to K sq 

23. 

Kt takes B 

23. Q takes E 


And 'Wliile resigns. 


Exd-Ga3ies and Problems. — Considerable attention has 
been devoted by writers on chess to the examination of 
end-games, and manj' of the particular combinations of 
forces that are apt to occur have been fully and carefully 
analyzed. The study of and taste for problems h.ave 


become veiy general in the chess community canto; u 
within the last twenty years; and to minister to 
groiving public demand for such compositions is „„ 
an important function of chess periodicals, and of it 
numerous serial publications that devote a column to ch c- 
The six problems given below ^ arc prize-vinncrs q-'f 
solutions (necessarily the leading variations only) ivill u 
found at the close of the article, p. 603. ' ^ 

Various Theories as to the Invention op Che?5 — 
The origin of the game of chess is lost in obscurity, a 4cl 
which has rather invited than repelled learned speculations 
on the subject. The invention of the pastime has been 
variously ascribed to the Greeks, Eonmns, Babylonians 
Scythians, Egyptians, Jews, Peisians, Chinese, Hindus^ 

' Pkoblkii Ko, 1. 

By J. Kling. 

(Adjudged the best two-move problem of the British Chess 
Associatiou Tourney, 1872). 

LI.ACK. 



PnoBLEJi No. 2. 

By the Bev. George Sl'ArlhuT. 

(The prize problem of the Cambridge Tourney, 1800.) 





tVliito to play ami mate in three D)oves. 
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Arabians, Ai-aucauians, Castilians, Irish, and Welsh. Not 
content with upholding tlio claims of nations or races, 
some have endeavoured to (ix upon particular individuals 
as tho originators of Iho game ; and, amongst others, the 
following have found supporters; — Japhet, Shem, King 
Solomon, tlic udfe of Ravan king of Cojdon, the philosopher 
Xerxes, the Grecian prince Palamedes, Hermes, Aristotle, 
lire brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene, Semiramis, Zonobin, 
Attains who died about 200 n.c., tho mandarin Hausing, 
the Brahman Sissa, and Shatrcnscha, stated to bo a 
celebrated Persian astronomer. Jinny of these ascriptions 
arc of course fabulous, othor.s rest upon little authority, and 
some of them ])rocced from easily traceable errors, so where 
tho Roman games of Ludus Zaintnculoi'uni and Litdus 
Calcttlontm, the Welsh recrealio)i of Tawlburdcl, i.e., 


throw-board, and the ancient Irish pastime of Fiihclieall 
are assumed to bo synonymous with chess ; whereas, so far 
as the Romans and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can 
bo proved, while from what little is known of the Irish 
game it appears not to have been a sedentary game at all, 
but most likely an open-air recreation. The claims of the 
Chinese were advocated in a letter addressed by Mr Eyles 
Irwin in 1793 to the Earl Charlemont. This paper was 
published in tho Transactions of the lioyal Irish Academy, 
and its purport was that chess, called in the Chinese tongue 
c/wny-jtf, which, according to Jlr Irwin, means the “rojml 
game," was invented in the reign of Kao Tsu, otherwise 
Lin Pang, then king, but afterwards emperor of Kiangnan, 
by a mandarin named Hansing, who was in command of 
an army invading the Shensi country, and who wanted to 


I’ltonar-M N'o. G. 

By F. Healey. 

(One of tlic first'pvho set ef the Bristol Tourney, 18G1.) 
m.acK. 



wiini; 

White to i)l.ay nnil inatc in tlireo moves. 

Paonr.cM No. 4. 

By S. boyil. 

(Ono of the sccO)iil-i>rizo .set of tlie Baris Tourney, 1SG7.) 



I "'V/, 

pf/'i 






"1 


i f J k Iv' 1 

\h\ ® 


Til if*'- 


y- 

Vh\ 




, ...../A 




./..'A \ 


...VAA 


WJUTU. 

mito to phay and mnlc in four moves. 


Pnoimtni No. fi. 

By Lieutenant S. A. Sorensen. 

(Ono of tlie first-prize set of tho British Chess Association Tourney, 
1872, and also adjudged tho host four-move problem of the Tourney.) 



wnira 

Wiito to play and mate in four moves. 

BaocLUit No. C. 

By Dr Conrad Bayer. 
fOno of tho first-prize set of tho British Clicss Association Tourney, 
1802, .and also adjudged tho host problem in the Tourney.) 

BLACK. 
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amuse his soldiers when in winter quarters so that they 
might no longer clamour to return home. According to the 
narrative, this invasion of the Shensi country by Hansing 
took place about 174 b.c. Captain ffiram Cox, in a com- 
mentary upon the above letter, states that the game is 
called by the Chinese choke-choo-lwng hi, literally, “ the 
play of the science of war.” (See also a paper published 
by the Hon. Daines Barrington in the 9th vol. of the 
Archwologia.) Mr H. Bland, M.E.A.S., in his Persian 
Chess (London, 1850), endeavours to prove that the 
Persians were the inventors of chess, and he maintains 
that the game, after being born in Persia, found a home in 
India, whence, after a series of ages, it was brought back 
to its original birth-place. The view, however, which has 
been most seriously put forwa’-d, and u'hich has obtained 
the most credence, is that which attributes the origin of 
chess to the Hindus. Dr Hyde of Oxford, writing in 1G94 
(De Ludis Orientalibvs), seems to have been the first to 
propound this theory. He, however, laboured under two 
somewhat serious disadvantages ; he appears to have been 
ignorant of the game itself, and the treasures of ancient 
Hindu knowledge contained in Sanskrit records were not 
accessible in his time. About 1783-89 Sir William Jones 
took up the mantle of Hyde, and in an essay jmblished in 
the 2d vol. of Asiatic Researches, argued that Hindustan 
was the cradle of chess, the game ha'vdng been known there 
from time immemorial by the name of chaluranga, that is, 
the four “ angas,” or members of an army which are said 
in the Amaralcosha to be elephants, horses, chariots, and 
foot soldiers. As applicable to real armies, the term 
chaturanga is frequently used by the epic poets of India. 
Sir William Jones was resident in Bengal, and was 
president of the Asiatic Society of that province; he 
commenced the study of Sanskrit to assist him in his 
judicial functions, and was the first who possessed real and 
profound knowledge of that language ; he was, besides, 
well acquainted with and fond of chess, so that altogether 
he was more advantageously situated than Hyde for 
forming an opinion upon the matter. His essay is 
substantially a translation of and a commentary upon the 
Bhawishya Parana, in which is given a description of a 
four-handed game of chess played with dice. A pundit 
named Bhadhakant informed him that this was mentioned 
in the oldest law books, as also that it was invented by 
the wife of Kavau, king of Lanka (Ceylon), in the second 
age of the world, in order to amuse that monarch while 
Kama was besieging his metropolis. This account claims 
for chess an existence of 4000 or 5000 years. Sir William, 
however, grounds his opinions as to the Hindu origin of 
chess upon the testimony of the Persians, and not upon the 
above manuscript ; while he considers the game described 
therein to be more modern than the Persian game. Though 
sure that the latter came from and was invented in India, 
he yet, with commendable candour, admits that he could 
not find any account of it in the classical writings of the 
Brabmaus. He lays it down that chess under the Sanskrit 
name chaturanga was exported from India into Persia in 
the 6 th century of our era ; that by a natural corruption 
the old Persians changed the name into chatrang, but their 
country was soon afterwards taken possession of by the 
Arabs, who had neither the initial nor final letter of the 
word in their alphabet, wherefore, they altered it farther 
into Shatranj, which name found its way presently into the 
modern Persian, and ultimately into the dialects of India. 

So far Sir William Jones ; but Captain Hiram Cox, in 
a letter upon Burmese chess, written in 1799/ and published 
in the 7th vol. of Asiatic Researches, refers to the above 
essa}’^, and considers the four-handed game described in the 
above-mentioned Sanskrit manuscript to be the most 
ancient form of chess, — the Burmese and Persian games 


coming successively second and third in order nf , 

Later on, viz., in the 11th and 24th vols, of the 
Mr Brands Douce and Sir Frederick Sladden p 
themselves in favour of the views held hv TTva - 

followers. and his 

This brings us to the issue of Professor Duncan , 
Ihstory of Cluss, in 1860, in which Captain Cox’^ 
as founded upon Sir William Jones’s Sanskrit inanus2 
are upheld and developed into an elaborate 
Professor Forbes holds that the four-handed came '^1 
chaturanga described in the BJmvishja Burma 
primeval form of chess ; that it was invented by a neoni 
whose language was Sanskrit {i.e., the Hindus); and tkt 
it was known and practised in India from a time lost m 
the depths of a remote antiquity, but, ns he considers for 
a period the duration of which may have been from 3Q00 
to 4000 years before the 6th centuiy of the Christian era. 

He endeavours to show, though certainly quite specula- 
tively, for he adduces no proof, how the four armies 
commanded by four kings in Sir William Jones’s mamiscrint 
became converted into two ojiposing armies, on which 
conversion he says that two of the kings were reduced 
to a subordinate position, and became “monitors” or 
“ counsellors,” one standing by the side of the white and 
tlie other of the black king, these counsellors being the 
farzins from which we derive -our cpieens. Among other 
points he argues, apparently with justice, that chaturanga 
was evidently the root of shatranj, for the latter word he 
states is a mere exotic in the language of the inhabitants 
of Persia, defying all the ingenuity of their grammarians 
to make it their own. 

Van der Linde, in his exhaustive work, GescMclite md 
Litlcratur des Schachspicls (Berlin, 1874), has muchtosaj 
of the origin theories, nearly all of which he treats as so 
many myths. He agrees with those who consider that the 
Persians rcecived the game from the Hindus; but the 
elaborate chaturanga theories of Forbes receive hut scant 
mercy at the hands of the learned Dutch author. Van der 
Linde argues that chaturanga is alwaj’s used of an army, 
and never of a game, by the old Indian poets ; that all 
Sanskrit scholars are agreed that chess is mentioned in 
none of the really ancient Hindu records ; that the Fnranas 
generally, though formerly considered to be extremely 
old, are held in the light of modern researches to reach no 
further back in reality than the 10th century, — while, 
moreover, the copies of the Bhaivishya Ptiram which arc 
in the British Museum and Berlin Library do not contain 
the extract relied upon by Forbes, though it is to be found 
in tha Rughiinandana, w'hich was translated by Weber in 
1872, and is stated by Biihler to date from the Kith 
century. The ultimate outcome of Van der Linde’s studies 
apjaears to be that chess certainly existed in Hindustan in 
the 8th centuiy, and that probably that country is the 
land of its birth. W-hile putting forth nothing a'Jjiositiw 
which cannot be proved, he inclines to the idea tM/thq 
game originated among the Buddhists, whose religion was ' 
prevalent in India from the 3d to the 9th century. 
According to their ideas, war and the slaying of one’s fellow- 
man, for any purpose whatever, is criminal, and the 
punishment of the warrior in the next world will be much 
worse than that of the simple murderer ; but they 
ministered to the combative propensities'of human nature 
by inventing the bloodless warfare of chess as a harmless 
imitation of and a substitution for the carnage of the 
battle-field. In opposition to Forbes, therefore, and 
a^eeing with Sir IVilliam Jones, Van der Linde takes the 
view that the four-handed game of the above-mentioned 
manuscript is a comparatively modern adaptation of the 
jjrimal Hindu chess, and he altogether denies that there is> 
any proof of the game in whatever form having the antiquity 
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nltributecl to it. Coi-lainly, inlcniiil oviduiicea seem lo 
contradict the view of Sir William Jones’s manuscript being 
!i very ancient testimony ; for it mentions two great sages, 
1'yasa and Oofamn, tiie former ns tciiciiing ciiuturangiv to 
rriuce Yudhislitbira, and tlio oilier as giving an opinion 
upon certain principles of the game ; but this could not 
iroll bo, seeing iliat it was played with dice, and ait games 
of harard were positively forbidden by Menu, It would 
appear also that Indian mannactipts cannot bo absolutely 
relied on in evidcuco of the anticjuily of their contents ; for 
the climate lias tlio cfl’ect of destroying such writings in a 
period of oOO or 400 years. They must therefore be from 
time to time re-copied, and in this way later interpolations 
might easily creep in. 

Von dev Lnsa, who had, in an article prefixed to tlio 
II(ttHlbitc/i in 1804, accepted Forbes’s views, withdraws lii.s 
eui'port in a review of the work just noticed, published iu 
the September and November nnmbei's of tho Dcuhcltc 
SdMc!i;c{(uii<;, 1871, and expresses his adheroneo to the 
opinions sot forth by Van dor Linde. 

AUogcthov, therefore, wo find tho host authorities 
agreeing Hint chess existed in India before it is known to 
have been played anywhere else, — a fact which nnUirally 
leads them to fix upon that eonntry as its }>robablo birtli- 
place. In tliis supposition they are strengthened by the 
names of tho game and of some of the iiieccs. Sliatr.auj, 
iis Forbes has well pointed out, is iv foreign word auioug 
tho Persians and Anibimis, whereas its natuml derivation 
from tho term chaturanga will strike an ordinarily educated 
ns well as a scholarly mind. Again, al-fil, tho Arabic 
name of the hi.shop, means tho elephant, otlierwiso alciih- 
hhul, tho Indian ox. As to how long chess has really 
existed, nnloss wo choose to rely upon evident myths and 
old failles, wo shall find no ground whatever for attributing 
to it the great antiquity that some have maintained. Our 
earliest aulhovily is ^lasudi, an Arabic author who wrote 
about fihO .\.r>. According to him, .shatranj bad existed 
long before his time ; but tho spirit of historic criticism 
will not permit of our unreservedly uccepting his testimony 
iu that regard. Say that ho may spcalc not only for liis 
own generation but for n couple of centuries before, and 
lliat will give an existence to chess of over ii thousand 
yeans, a respectable ])eriud of lime eiumgli, and one to bo 
satisfied witli until a greater duration be ]iroved. 

Oii!;s.s IN Eaiii.y and Mmii.v.VAn Timi;s. — 'fhe dimness 
wliieh shrouds from view tho origin of clie.ss naturally 
ob.senre.s also its early history. All kinds of fables and 
legends lie in the way of the inquirer, and obstruct his 
progi'CSG, .so thill until a comparatively recent date a firm 
historic.al fonmlntion h not to be foniul. V'o Imvo seen 
that chess crossed over from India into Peraia, and bccanio 
known in tho latter connliy b}' tlie name of .shatranj. 
Some have understood that word to mean “ tho play of the 
king;” but uiidonbtedl)* Sir lYilliam Jones’s dovivatiou 
carries with it tho most plausibility, if indeed his reasons 
may not be said lo amount to n denion.st ration of (ho 
correctness of his view. Hut how and when the giuiio was 
introduced into Persia wo have no means of knowing. 
True, the Peraian poet Firdusi, in Ids historical poem, 
tho Sliithmivut, gives an accounl of tho introduetion of 
shatranj into Peraia in tho reign of Nanshirawan (Chosroes), 
to whom caiiio niiibassudoiu from the sovereign of Hind, 
i.c., India, with a chess-hoard and men, asking him to 
solve if ho could the secrets of tho game, and otherwise to 
pay trilmto. Nanshirawan was tho coiilciiiporary of 
Jnstiniim, and reigned iu tho Cth century of our era. 
Professor Forbe.s seems to think that this pooiu may bo 
looked upon as substantially an authentic history and 
credited ns sucli. This np])Car.s, however, to be somewhat 
dnngcrons, especially as Firdusi lived some 450 years 


nflor tho supposed event look place. Other Persian and 
Arabian writers state that shatranj came into Persia from 
India, and tliero appears, as wo have scon, such a consensus 
of opinion as may bo considered to settle that part of the 
question. Wo have then tho game passing from the 
Hindus to tho Persians, thence to tho Arabians after they 
tonic pos.so.s.sion of Persia in tho 7th century, and from 
whom directly _ or indirectly it eanio to various parts of 
liiUropc, at a timo which cannot bo definitely fixed upon, 
but which was either iu or before tho 11th century. That 
tho source of tho European game is Arabic is clearly enough 
deduciblo, not moroly from tho words “check" and 
“mate," which live ovidenUy from Sluili mat, but also 
from tho names of sonio of the pieces, lo bo noticed further 
ou. 'riieve are various chess legends having refcreiico to 
the 7th and 8th centuries, but these may bo pas.sed by aa 
presenting no appearance of historical verity ; and equally 
unworthy of credence appear tho many Oriental and 
Oeeidonlal romances which revolve around those two great 
central figures, llnnm ill Iliishid and Clnirlemagiic. There 
is no proof that either of them knew anything of chess, or, 
so fur ns tho latter is concerned, that it had been inlrodnccd 
into Europe in his time. True, there is an necoiinl given 
in Gustaviis Selcnus, taken from various old chronicles, as 

10 the son of Prince Okar or Otkar of Bavaria liaving been 
killed by a blow on the temple struck by a sun of Pepin 
after ti game of chess ; and there is iinotlier well-known 
tradition as to the magnificent chess-board and set of men 
said to linvo been .sent over as n present by tho lilmprcss 
Irene lo Cliarlemagno. But both tales are not less 
mythical than tlio romance which relates how tho great 
Frankish mouavcli lost his kingdom over a game of chess 
to Guerin do Montglavo; for Van dor Linde shows that 
Ihevo was no Bavarian prince of tho name of Okar or 
Otkar at tho jieriod alluded to, and iu an equally rclouticss 
niamicr tho seoplical Dutch writer breaks clown the tradition 
about Irene’s chcssiiioii. With respect lo Ifanm al Rashid, 
amoug tho various stories told which connect him with 
chess, there is one that al first sight may seem entitled to 
.some degree of credit. In tho muials of tho Jifosloms by 
Abnlfeda, there is given a copy of a letter stated lo bo 
“ From Nieephorns, eniporor of tho Boinans, to llarun, 
sovereign of tho Arabs," which (using Professor Forbes’s 
translation) after the usual eoiiipliiiiunts, runs thus; — 
“Tho empress tironu) into whoso plneo I have succeeded, 
looked upon you as a /iiiM and herself as a more /'awn, 
therefore slio submitted to pay you a tvibulo move than 
the double of whiuli she ought to have exacted from you. 
All this hn.s been owing to female weakness and timiciitj-. 
Now, however, I insist that you, immediately on reading 
this loiter, repay to mo all tho sums of money you over 
received from her. If you hesitate, fiio sword simli settle 
our accoiinl.s." Harun’s reply, written ou tho back of the 
Byrantino emperor’s letter, was terse and to tho point. It 
ran llius: — “In tho name of God the merciful and gmeions. 
From llarun, the commander of tho faithful, to the Roniun 
dog Nieephorns. I have road thine epistle, thou son of an 
infidel motlior; my answer to it thou .slmlt .w, not /mr." 
llarun was ns good ns his word, for ho inarched immediately 
ns far as Horaclea, devastating the Roniaii territories witii 
fire and sword, and soon conqiolied Nicophonis to sue for 
peace. Now the points wliieh give authority to this 
narrative and tho alleged corrospoiidonco are that tho 
relations whinii they nssumo between Irene and Nicepliorus 

011 tho one hand and the warlike caliph on tho otlioi nio 
oonfirined by the history of those limes, while, also, the 
straightforward brevity of Harun’.s reidy coiiimonds itself 
as wJiat one might expect from Ids soldier-liko clinracton 
Still tho fact inust ho remomborod, that Abnlfeda lived 
about livo centuries after tho time to which ho refera. 
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Perhaps vi-e may assume it to be not improbable that the at the coronation of Pichard I. in 1189 sis r-. 
correspondence is genuine; but the Avords “ rukh ” anti barous carried a chess-board Avith the royal itisi^ - 
“paAvn”may have been nubstituted for other terms of rejiresent the said court is another thin" 'Accor^]™^ 
comparison originally made use of. Edmonson’s lUrnldnj, tAveutA--six Euglirii faniilh^^f 

As to hoAv chess aaus introduced into Western and ches.s rooks in their 'coats of' arms. Altogether 'fetre-^* 
Central Europe nothing is really known. The Spaniards about tlie chronicles and writings of the ^fiddle 
very likely recoiA'ed it from their Moslem conquerors, the many allusions to the game, but the subject cannot ^h! 
Italians not improbably from the Byzantines, and in either further elucidated here ; though a Avord or two about tl I 
case it Avould pass nortlnvard-s to Prance, going on thence jneces and the changes they have undergone maA- he u-orth 
to tScandinaAia and England. Some say that che.=-'S Ava.s adding. 

introduced into Europe at the time of the C'rusadc.s, the The king seems ahvays to have liad the same move as 
theory being that the Christian Avarriors learned to phay it present; but it is said he could formerly be captured! 
at Constantinople. This .suppo.rition is negatived by a There seem.s no recorded proof, however, of 'his eierhaA^' 

curious epi.stle of Cardinal Daniiauus, bishop of 0.<tw, to been subject to this liability in the real shatraiij. 

Pope Ale.vander IL Avntfen about lOGI A.r>., AA-ltich, oaistling privilege Is a Eurojiean iiiA-entiou ; iu lieu thereof 
as.suming its authenticity, show.s that chess Avas known in lie formerly leaped two and CAxn three square.?, and also 
Italy before tbe date of the first cnisade. The cardinal, j to his Kt 2d, Avhich would bo a knight’s move. Castlinn 
.as it seeni«, had imposed a jienancc ujion a bi.shop Avliom j dates no further back than the firk lialf of the ICth 
he had found diverting liimself at choss ; and in hi.s letter to j century. The queen ha.? suffered curious changes iu name 
t!ie Pope he repeats the language he had held to the erring -j sc.v, and [>ower. In shatranj she Avas called farz or firz 
prelate, viz., “Wa.s ifright, I s.ay, and con?i.st<jnt Avith thy ! fal.'O farzan, farzin. and farzi), signifying a “ coun.-ellur,” 
duty, to sport aA\'ay thy evenings amidst the vanity of ! “minister,’’ or “general.” 'riiis av:is I^itinizcd intofatzia 
chess, and ilefile the hand Avhich offers up the body of the | or fcrcia. The French slightly altcrc'l the latter form into 

fierce, fierge, and as some say, vierge, which, if tnfe, miglit 
c.xjil.ain lier becoming a female. Another and much more 
probahlf account has it that Avlierems a pawn on rcachin': 
,3d A'ol. of the Councils of .‘■ay, “ Clerks playing at an eightli square liccainc a farzin, and not formerly any 

dice or chess .shall be lyiso/orio e.vcommunicated.” Eudes otlier piece, Avbicb prcmiotion Avas of the same kind as at 
do Sully, bishop of Paris under Philip Augustus, is stated draught-- (in French, ifrtwo’.'), so she became a dame or queen 
in the Ordoim. </(•.? /loA (k Fruvre, to have forbidden clerks ' as in the latter game, and thence damn, donna, Ac. There 
to play the game, and according to the //i>t Ecclcs. of , are old Latin manuscripts iu Avhich the terms ferzia and 
ricun', St Louis king of France condemned to a fine all j regina arc used indifferently. The queen formerly moved 
Avho should play it. Ecc!c-?iastical authorities, howcA'er, only one square diagonally, and was consequently the 
.seem to have differed among them.selA-c.s upon the wcakc.st jiicce on the board. The immense jiower she now 
question Avhether chc.-s w.i3 or Avas not a lawful game posse-^-es secims to have been conferred upon her so late as 
.according to the canons, and Peirino, DePixifal. chaj>. 1, about the middle of the loth centurj’, and there can be 
holds that it Avas jiermissillo for ecclesiastics to play little dou’ot that her investiture there Avith arose arialogic.al]y 
thereat. Among lho.se avIio IiaA-e taken an unfaA'ounablc through the similarity of the powers of promotion possessed 
Anew of the game may be mentioned John TIu.ss, avJio, alike by tbe pawns and the common men in draughts. It 
AA'hcn iu prison, deplored his liaAnug jdayed at chess, Avhere will be noticed that under the old system the queens could 
by he had lost time and ri-kcd being subject to A'iolcnt never meet each other, for they operated on diagonals of 
passions. Among authentic records of the game may be different colouns. ’The bishop’s scoj>c of action Avas also 
quoted the Alexiad of the Prmce-s Anna Comnena, iu very limited formerly ; he could only move Iavo squares 
AA'hich she relates hoAV her father, the Emperor Ale.viu.s, diagonally, and had no poAver over the intermediate squares, 
used to divert his mind from the care.? of state by playing at which he could heap OA'cr Avhether they were occupied or 
chess Avith liis relatiA’cs. This emperor died in 1118. Con not. One rc.-ult of the peculiar motion of the bishops Avas 
cerning chess in England tliere is the tisual mingle-nrangle that they could n&A-er encounter each other even when 
of the legendarA' and the pos.-ibly tnie. Snorre Sturieson running on diagonals of the .same colour. This limitation 
relates that as Canute Avas playing at che.-? with Earl of their pou'crs prcA-ailed in Europe until the 15th century. 
Ulfr, a quarrel aro.=e, AA-hich resulted in the latter upsetting This juece, according to Forbes, av.us called among the 
the board, Avith the further consequence of his being niur- Persians, ]>il, an elephant, but tbe Arab.-, not haAdng the 
derod in church a few days afienrards by Canute’s orders, letter p in their alphabet, Avroto it fil, or Aidth their definite 
Carlyle, in his recent work, The E'lrhj Kivps of Xoncav, article al-fil, Av]jcnce aljjhilus, .alfinus, alfiere, the latter 
repeats this tale, but Van tier Linde treats it a.s a myth ; being tbe A'.'ord used by the Italians : Avhilo the French no 
and certainly the act imputed to the great-minded Dane doubt get their fol and fou from the same source. The 
seems altogether inconsistent AAa’th his character. The pawns formerly could inoA’e only one square at starting ; 
Ramsey Chronicle relates boAv Bishop Utlicric, coming to their poAvers in this respect were incre.ased about the early 
Canute at night upon urgent business, found tbe monarch part 'of the 1 Gth centurj’. It w.as custoraan' for them on 
and his courriers recreating themselves at dice and chess. arriA-ing at an eighth square to be exchanged only for a 
There is nothing intrinsically improbable in this last narra- farzin (queen), and not any other piece; therefore, the 
zive; but Canute died about 1035, and the date therefore plurality of queens is not, as some suppose, a new doctrine, 
is suspiciously early. Moreover, allowance must be made The rooks and knights appear to haA-e alivaysliad the same 
for the ease Avith Ai-hich chroniclers turned other games, jiowers as at jirasent. As to the chess boards they were 
such as tables, Ac., into chess. William the Conqueror, formerly iincoloured, and it is not until the ISfh ceiituiy 
Henry I., John, and Edward L are A-ariousIy stated to that vre hear of checkered boards being used in Europe. . 
have played at chess, but such assertions must be taken 3IoDi:nx Histoey of Chess. — ^The remarkable, not to 
quantum raleanf. Is ot devoid of plausibility is the allc-ga- say reA'oIutionarA*, changes AA'hich, commencing about the 
tiou that the Court of Ei chequer derives its name from middle of the 15th century, transformed the 

Eschiquier ; though Avhether, in support of the same shatranj into our modem ches.-, took place most rrwamy 

gidea, Ave are to believe, as is stated by an old vrriter, tliat first in France, and thence made their way into Spain. 


Lord, the tongue that mediate.? between God and man, 
with the pollution of a sacrilegiou.s ganiel” Folloiring 
up the same idea the statutes of the church of Elna, in the 
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\S‘hoi '0 tlio now gnino wns cnilod A,vc(h'c~ dc la Damn, lieiitg 
nlso^ ndoplccl by Uio Ilivliuns umlor Iho name of choss alia 
rabiosa. Tin's vovolutiou of tlio ancient method of play is 
contompornnoous witli that tide of discovoi'y which set in 
shortly after the conquest of Cotistantiiioplo, and cuhninntod 
in the introduction of tjq)ography, tlio discovery of Amorica, 
llio enunciation of the Copcrnican tlieory, .be. Tlio tiino 
of (he first important writer on modern chess, the Spaniard 
Ray Ldpor. do Sogurn (loGl), is also tho period when the 
latest iinprovcmont, castling, wns introducod, for liis hook 
{Librodcla inwnclon libira! ij aiie del Jttet/o del Axedre:), 
though treating of it as already in nso, also gives tho old 
modo of play, which consisted of a solitary leap of the 
king. Shortly afterwards, (ho old shatranj disappears 
altogether, the struggle for existence resulting as usual in 
the victory of the stronger. Of Lopez it may bo said that 
ho was the first wlio merits tho name of choss analyst, ns 
lie gives reasons for his difioront variations in tlio oponing.s, 
nncl for liolding dill'cront opinions from his predecessor 
Damiano. At tliis time ilonrishod tho fiowor of tho 
Spanish and Italian schools of clioss — tho former represented 
hy Lopez, Coron, Santa lifaria, Busnnrdo, and Avalos; tho 
latter by Giovanni Leonardo da Cutvi (il ruttino), and 
Paolo Boi (il Syraensnno). In tho years 1502-1575, 
both Italian masters visited Spain, and defeated their 
•Spanish aulngonists, so that this period is rightly cousidorod 
as that wlion intornntioiial chess touniainenls first took 
place. Tho following century yielded a great nninbor of 
chess writers, but scarcely any groat players ; and, in fact, 
during l.bo whole 17tb century, wo find but one worthy to 
bo mo'ntioiiod, viz., tho very iugouious Gincchino Greco (il 
'Oalabreso), whoso recorded games abound in the most 
beautiful, but often not very sound, combinations. Tho 
middle of the 18th century inaugurates a new ora in chess, 
■for now tho cominlntions and reprints of very indiflbvcnt 
writers wore abaiuloncd hy tho stiulcut and volcgatcd to tho 
■collections of bibliophilists. Instead wo find real chess- 
players and painstaking analysts. Tho leading man of 
tlii.s time was Prainjois Andre Danicaii Philidor. Ho wns 
'born the 7tli of Soptembor 1720 at Droux, near Paris, 
played clioss very early, and wns trained by the M. do 
Kenuiv Sir do Legal, the thou star of the Cafd do la RiSgouco, 
which has boon tho centre of French choss over since tho 
■coiumoncomonl of tho ISIh century. In 1747 Philidor 
visited England, and defeated tho Anabinn player Phillij) 
Stamina by 8 ■ games to 1 and I draw. In 1749 Im 
published in London his Analyse dcs /Jchece, a book which 
wont through luoro editions and was more trniislatocl than 
a. score of other works upon tlio game, In fact it was tho 
choss Koran. During moro than half a century Philidor 
travelled much in England, Ilollaml, and Germany; but 
imfortunatoly ho never wont to Italy, tho only country 
wlioro ho could liavo found opponents of first-rate skill. 
Italy was roprosonted in PliUidor’s time by a trio 
Touowncd in tho history of choss ns forming tlio Modonoso 
school — Ercolo del Rio, Lolli, and Ponziani. Tlio stylo 
of thoso exports wns loss sound than that of Pliilidor, but 
certainly a much finer and, in principle, a bettor one. It 
may bo ncldod that as an analyst the Frcnclnnnn was 
in many points vofntod by Ercolo del Rio, who wrote' 
under the iiowi de phone of tho Anonymous Modenese. 
Blindfold clioss plajq already exhibited in (ho 11th 
■century by Arabian and Persian cxjrorts, wns taken 
up afresh by Philidor, who played^ on mau}’’ occasions 
throo games simultaneously witliout sight of board or men. 
'L’lioso oxbibitious wore given in London, which ho visited 
every season from 178-1 as tho guost of tho Choss Club in 
St damos’s Street ; and ho died in that city on tho Sltli of 
August 1795. As eminent players of this period must bo 
snontionod Count Ph. J. van Zuylon van Nyovolt (1743- 
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1 S 2 G), and the German J. Allgaior (1703-1823), after 
wboin is called n well-known brilliant variation of tlio 
King’s Gambit. Philidor’s mantle wns taken nji by 
Alexander Louis IlonoriS Lebroton Deseliiipelle.s (1780- 
1847), Avho po-sscssed undoubtedly a groat genius for tho 
game, and was its clumipion for many 3 ’ear.s, iiotwillislaml- 
ing that he lacked all knowledge of tho tlieory. The only 
player who is known to have fought Dcsclmpollcs not 
unsuccessfully on even terms is tho vet, oraii John Cochrane. 
The Frenchmati generally declined to play oxcojit at odds, 
and ho wns over ready to handicap himself libcrnll}'. IIclosI, 
however, a match (1821) to W. Lewis, to whom Iio con- 
ceded tho pawn and move, tho Englishman winning 1 and 
drawing the 2 othcr.s, De.sclmpolles’s greatest piqiil, and 
tho strongest player Franco ever possessed, wns Louis 
Cliarles JlahO do Labourdoimais — born in 1797 — ^ivho was 
the leader of the Frcncb school from 1821 until bis death 
in Docombor 1840. llis most memorable nebiovemont was 
his contest u-ith tho English clmmiiion, Alexander Mac- 
donnoll, in a scries of matches which resulted in tho French 
player winning in tho proportion of 3 to 2 of all llie 
games played. 

The English school of choss coinmonced nhout llio 
beginning of tho present cciitiiri', and Sarratt was its iinst 
loader. Ho flonrislicd from 1808 to 1821, and was 
followed hy his great pupil IV. Lewis, who, however, 
exhibited his slcill in jirncticnl play for a short time on!;’, 
and will bo jirincipally romombored for bis writings, which 
stamp him ns a groat and original clios.s (iiml 3 'st. lUs 
literary career belongs to the period from 1818 to 1848, 
and ho died in 1809. A. Macdonnoll has been already 
moutioned; ho wns born in 1798 and died in 1835. lie 
wns a very ingenious and brilliant player, but lacked 
soundness. To tho same period boloiig.s also Captain 
Evans, tlio inventor of tho colobvaled Evans Gambit 
(1828), who died at a very advanced ago in 1873 j Porigal, 
who participated in tlio correspondence matches ngaimst 
Edinburgh and Paris ; George Walker, for tliirty yeans 
chess oclilor of Jkll's Life in London, who is still alive; 
and John Cochrane, who has crossed swords with every 
strong player from Deschapellcs downwards, and is .still in 
constant jilay. In tho same period Germany posscs.scd 
but DUO pln 3 ’cr who wns abovo the mediocrities of llio 
limo, — J. Mcndhcim, whoso name is connected with 
Borlm chess, in which city ho resided from 1810 to 1830. 
Tho fifth doconnium of tho 19th century is marked by (ho 
fact that tho chess scoptro departed from (he French .schuol, 
and was gras()od bj' tho Eiigli.sli. After Labonrdonnais’s 
death Fonrni 6 do Saint-Amant beenmo (ho loading player in 
Franco; ns such ho visited England in the early part of 
1843, and contoudod successfully against tho best English 
playmrs, including Howard Stauntou ; hut tho latter soon 
took his revenge, for in Novomhor and Decomher 1843 
tho groat match between Stauntou and Saiiit-Ariinnt took 
place in Paris, tho Englisli champion winning hy 11 games 
to 0 witiv -1 draws. During tho succeeding eight year,-! 
Staunton mnintainod his reputation by defeating m 
matches upon even terms Popert, Ilorwitz, and Ilamvitz, 
besides a number of strong nmntcur.s to whom he conceded 
largo odds. lie had also two other matciies with Harrwilz, 
one at pawn and two moves, and the otlior at pan n and 
move — tho former being won by Staunlon, and (ho latter 
lost by liim. Staunton’s services in the canso of chess 
litoraturo nro adverted to below. That they' were very 
«rcnt, and that tho game in England owes much of its 
present popularity to him is not to be questjoned, as also 
that for thirty years he occupied a position m tho Ivtiglisli 
chess world possessed by' none of bis contemporaries. 
Staunton whs dofo.itod by Andemsen at the London 
Unirnameatin 1831, and from that time bis inntcb-playmg 

V. — 76 
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career concluded. He died suddenly on tlie 22d of June 
1874, at the age of sixty-four. Among the contemporaries 
of Staunton, mention should certainl}'' not be omitted of 
Henry Thomas Buckle, author of the History of Civilization. 
His remarkable powers as a chess-player were principally 
exhibited in games pla 3 md only for recreation at Simpson’s 
Chess divan, wherein he was successful over Kieseritzki, 
and used to concede odds to strong players such as Barnes, 
Bird, (fee. He beat Anderssen in 1851 — when the Breslau 
plaj^er was at the height of his strength — in a series of 15 
well-contested games played between them, by a majority 
of one game, and he also about the same time defeated 
Lowenthal in a match. 

In the ten years 1830-1840 a new school arose in Berlin, 
the seven leaders of which have been called the Pleiades. 
These were Bledow (1795-1846), Bilguer (1815-1840), 
Hanstein (1810-1850), Mayet (1810-1868), Schorn 
(1802-1850), B. Hormtz, born in 1809 and now Ihdng in 
London, and last, but not least, the eminent pla 3 'er and 
chess author, Von Heydebrandt und der Lasa, at present 
the imperial German ambassador at Copenhagen. As 
belonging to the same period must be mentioned the three 
Hungarian players, — Grimm, who died in Turkish Asia, 
whither he had fled after the insurrection of 1848 ; Szen, 
known b 3 ' his successful combats uith Labourdonnais (who 
conceded the Pesth plaj’er pawn and two moves, but lost 
11 games out of 12), his competition in the 1851 tourne 5 ’-, 
as also his general play with the strongest adepts of his 
time; and J, Lowenthal, latel 3 ’ deceased, whose career, 
however, belongs more naturally to the period of later 
British chess. Among other proofs of the skill of these 
Hungarians is the correspondence match in 1843-45 be- 
tween Pesth and Paris, won b 3 ' the former. 

The first modern international chess tournament, held at 
London in 1851, marks the commencement of the present 
epoch, and was the forerunner of various similar contests 
between strong players of dift’ercut nationalities. This 
tourney brought forw'ard a pla 3 'er who, so far as beauty of 
combination goes, stands even to the present moment with- 
out a rival, viz., A. Anderssen, born in Breslau the 6th of 
Jul3'-'1818. Before his appearance in England he had 
defeated all his German antagonists, and at the above- 
mentioned tournament he took the first prize, having 
successively beaten L. Kieseritzki, Szen, Staunton, and Mr 
W 3 ’^vill, M.P. Anderssen played the same year in the 
tournament of the London Club, and again took first 
honours. In 1857 he competed in the Manchester tourney, 
but lost in the last round to Low'euthal, who consequentl 3 ' 
won the first prize, Anderssen having the second. In 
December 1858 Anderssen was beaten by klorphy in a 
match played at Paris, the score being 7 games to 2 and 
2 drawn. In 1860 the indefatigable Breslau pla 3 mr again 
visited Paris, and played successfully against J, Kolisch ; 
and he also defeated the latter in 1861 in a set match 
played at London by 4 games to 3. In the London tourna- 
ment of 1862, Anderssen took the first prize ; Lut in 1866 
he lost a match to Steinitz, the winner’s score being 8 to 6. 
In 1869 Anderssen came out first in the Horth German 
and Rhenish tournaments, and again in 1870 at the Baden- 
Baden congress ; but in the spring of 1871 he lost a match 
to Zukertort, score 5 to 2, and he took but the third prize 
at the Vienna congress of 1873. Altogether he hasshowm 
himself the most soldier-like of chess players, ever ready 
for the fight, and never caring to rest upon his reputation. 
Among those who may be reckoned as more or less owing 
their training to him are the folloiving eminent players : — 
D. Harrwitz, J. Dufresne, Max Lange, B. Suhle, P. 
Hirschfeld, G. R. Neumann, E. Scballopp, S. Mieses, J. 
H. Zukertort, and many others. 

Paul Morphy, w'ho beat Anderssen by such a decisive 


majority of games, is considered by many comnetetiv i 
and probably with truth, to have been theSSf ’ 
player that ever lived. His career was short buUr ? 
Born in New Orleans on the 22a of June 1837 ^ 
taught chess by his father when only ten years of aee 
in two years time became a strong player, able to 
with success against lus upcle Mr Ernest Morphy and \r 
Eugene Rousseau, both high-class experts. Wheii not on f 
'thirteen he played three games with Lowenthal, and Vw 
two of them, the other being drawn. He was twenty year^ 
of age when he competed in the New York congress of 1857° 
where he won the first prize, having defeated C. H. Stanley" 
L. Paulsen, and other strong American amateurs, in 
1858 he visited Europe, and there met with a series of 
triumphs. He arrived first in England, and there defeated 
by large majorities Boden, Medley, Mongredien, Owen, Bird 
and others. He also, in a match played in London, beat 
Lowenthal by 9 games to 3 and 2 drawn. In September 
of the same year (1858) he pla 3 'ed a match at Paris with 
Harrwutz, whom he defeated by 5 to 2 and 1 drawn ; and 
later on he obtained a victory over Anderssen as above stated. 
During his stay in Europe he on two or three occasions 


plajyed without sight of board or men and simultaneously 
against eight strong players, each time with great success. 
He returned to America in May 1859, and here his chess 
career virtually finishes. He continued to play in his own 
circle, but with decreasing interest in the game, until 18GG, 
when he totally' abandoned its practice and has never jdayed 
since. 

'V’^ilhelm Steinitz, born at Prague in 1836, and for the 
last fourteen years resident in London, took the sixth prize at 
the London congress of 1 862. Immediately afterwards he 
defeated Blackhurne in a match by 7 to 1 and 2 draws. 
In 1866 he beat Anderssen in a match by 8 games to 6; 
and in 1867 be took the third prize at the Paris tournament. 
In 1868 he carried oil the first prize in the British Chess 
Association handicap, in 1870 the .second prize of the 
Baden-Baden tournament, and in 1872 the first prize of 
the London grand tourney'. In the last-mentioned year he 
defeated Zukertort in a match by '7 games to 1 and 4 draws. 
In 1873 he carried off the first prize at the Vienna congre.'S ; 
and in 1 876 he defeated Blackhurne, winning 7 games right 
off. He ha.s also won matches against Dubois, Mongredien, 
Deacon, and Bird, and in 1872-4 he, in conjunction with 
IV. N. Potter, conducted and won a telegraphic correspon- 
dence match for London against Vienna. • 

One of the special characteristics of the present time 
is the extraordinary power of jfiay’ing blindfold chess 
which we now so often see exhibited. In Philidor’s age 
it was considered an almost incredible wonder that he 
.should be able to play three simultaneous games without 
seeiug board or men, but Paulsen, Blackburne, and 
Zukertort have often play'ed 10 or 12 simultaneous blind- 
fold games, while even as many' as 14 and 15 have been so 
played. 

With the follow'ing summary' of tournaments contested , 
during the last 25 y'ears, the modern history' of chess may 


conclude : — 


1851. London. 1 Anderssen, 2 Wyvill, 3 IVilUams, 4 Staunton, 
Szen, 6 Kennedy, 7 Horwitz, 8 Mucklow. 

1857. Manchester. 1 Lowenthal, 2 Anderssen. 

„ New York. 1 hlorphj', 2 L. Paulsen. 

1 858. Birmingham. 1 Lowenthal, 2 r.alkheer. 

1860. Cambridge. 1 Kolisch, 2 Stanley. 

1861. Bristol. 1 L. Paulsen, 2 Boden. 

1862. London. 1 Anderssen, 2 L. Paulsen, 3 Owen, 4 G- uiac- 

DonneU, 5 S. Duhom, 6 Steinitz. 

1865. Dublin. 1 Steinitz, 2 MaoDonnell. 

1866. Eedcar. 1 DeVere. 

„ English Championship Cup. De Vere. 

„ British Chess Association. . 1 Steinitz, 2 Green. 

1867. Paris. 1 Kolisch, 2 APinawer, 8 Steinitz. 4 Neumann- 
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1807. Diimlcp, I Ninunsimi, 2 Stpiiiit/, 3 Do Vcro anil Mac- 

^ Doniic!!. 

ISOS. I'liiglislt Chniiniionsliii) Ctij). 1 Blnolclmnic, 2 Do Voro. 

1808. HriUsh Clio.<(<i Association llumlicap. 1 Stoiuitz, 2 Wiskcr, 

3 lilnokliuriio. 

1870. naiton-Bniian. 1 Andomoii, 2 Steiiiila, 3 Illnttklmnie and 

N’ouinatiii. 

,, I'inglisli CImuii)ionslii)> Cup. 1 Wiskcr, 2 Burn. 

1870- 71. City of Bondou llaudiomi. 1 Potter, 2 Do Vevo. 

1871- 72. Do. 1 Stoii)iiz,2 Kont,‘i(al odds). 

1872. London. 1 SU'inifz, 2 BlncUImrno, .1 Znkertort. 

,, Bngliah Cluiminonsiup Cup. 1 tViskev (Iwcoiniiig por- 

innuont lioldor of tlio Cnp), 2 Do Verc. 

1873. Vionn.'i. 1 Sfoinitz, 2 Bliiokburiio, 3 Andorsson, -I llosen- 

tkni. 

187(i. London. 1 Blai'ldmrno, 2 Zukoitort, 3 Potter. 

Ltrr.it.t rtir.r. or ■riii: 0 .\mi;. 'I’lio number of works ttuit linvo 
been written upon eliess in various langungea is very largo ; and 
only a few of llie luineipnl bonks on this subject can be cursorily 
jiBiidedloberi'. Coi))i»ii)gonrse!ve.slot)n),seniii)ioi.suOiobavotrealod 
of tlio pniotieo and .seieiiee of tlio g.aine, wo may begin witb .laeobus 
do Ces-solia, oUienvise Jneojio Dacciesole, whose liiaiu object, tiowever, 
tliongb 1)0 gives the move.s, Ac., was to teach monils nither tbiin 
chess. 111! was a Dominican friar, and his treatise, Solalitm Litdi 
^^cnci•hf>r»n}, st'illo't, (U ^foriliiis Ifoininwii ct Officiit 

iVo!ii!tiim, was wiitten before the year 1200. It was afterwards 
translated into French, and in the year 1171 Oaxton, nndcr the 
title of 77ic (iiiiiir. tviil Phtiic nf llii' CTcsse, printed an Fnglish trans- 
lation of the French version. ' It has heen held liy many that tliis 
was the tlret hook printed in Fnghind. 

in non we have DiV Op'liniii-r Ihtndxchri/l, ii woi'k containing 
nine dill'erent openings and lifly problems.' The author of this 
imuinseupt is not known. It is supposed that both he and Lucenu 
i.ero indel)ted to mi earlier souree, now unknown. Thou come.s 
Vicent, n Spanish writer, who-e honk bears date 1 •lO.'i. Tiiis i.s pretty 
well 111! we know about liiiil, for only the title jiago has heen jire- 
screed, the rest of the work having heen lost in the first Carlist 
war, forty years ago. Of Lueemi, nnother Spanish author who 
wrote in or nliout 1127, we arc heltcr informed. Ilis treatise 
{IPp'-tidondf^ Aiiiiym >1 Arte <!<• As'tdivs) cnmiirisos various prnoti- 
e.il ehess matters, including 180 positions, illustrated hy 100 well 
executed wood-cuts. Various of those jiositious are idcuticnl with 
those in /Ji'e (loUiwjn Ihtwts-hrift. Dnniiano'a work ia an un- 
acknowledged reproduction of Lueeiia'a. In the sixteenth century 
works uji iu the g.iiue were written hy Damiaiio (ns just mentioned), 
liny Leper, nml Horatio Cimmtio della Mmitia; in the seven- 
U’Ciith eeiilury hy Bntvio, Polerio,_(tUStnvus .Selemis, Carrera, Green, 
Fr. .Antotiio, and the inithor.s of the Ttaiti <k Liiuminir; in the 
eigliteeuth centm v hy Bertin, Stamina, F.rcolo del Bio, Lolli, Cozio, 
i’hiiidor, i’lmzinni, Stein, Vim Nyevelt, .tligaier, and Peter I’ratl ; 
in tlic pre.seiit ei-ntiiry hy .1. F. W, Koeh and C. F. Koch, Sarrntt, 
,Iohu Coeht'.me, AVm. Lewis, .Silhcrselimidt, Glmlam Kiissim and 
.Inim'S Coeiirnno, George Walker, A. MacDimiiell, .raeiiisch, Pelroff, 
Voii ItilgUiT, Von del- I.usa, Staunton, Klin" nud llorwitz, Blcdow, 
Diihois, Kies'.ritzki, Jinx Laiige, leiwentliiu, Dufreauc, Neunmnu, 
Suhle, Bul.'eitort, Pretl, nud other.s. 'I'lio titles of sevcnil recent 
works hy Ftiglisli writers are quoted helqw. 

Fiigli^i ehess owes mueh to W. Lewis nud George Walker for 
their iimllifariniis literary hihnure in the early jinrt of the jiresent 
eeiiturv, the foniier heiiig the he.sl original analyst that Knglaiid 
Iia‘i ye't imvlueed. But to Howard Staunton must he nsorihed the 
most important slmre in creating the iiopulnrity wliieh the game 
lias iiehieved in this emmtry. His victory over St Auumt in 1813, 
ami his .suceessful career ns a match player during the ensuing eight 
years, tended in the fust likiee to attraet tlio popular ntteiilion, 
while his works gave a stylo and a slmiie to the pnictiee of the game 
amongst his countrymen such ns contrilmted mueh towimls laying 
the ii.aais of tlint high degiee of e.xeelleiiec which now clmractcrises 
ciiess plaving in I'higlaiuC Slamiton'H first work, the C/ic-m Plnwr’s 
Ifttmllonk, was publialicd iti 1817, and again (revised) Bt 1813. For 
want of further adequate revisiou uuiuv of its variations are now 
out of date, while later ndditioiis nud iliseoveries naturally fmd no 
place theiviii ; hill taking the Hitmlhooh as it was when issued, very 
high praise must he bestowed upon the author for the gooil_ judg- 
ment, ability, and painstaking labour evidenced in the compthilioii 
of the work-. If tlierc be imytliiiig wanting in original nualysis, 
this ia more than comiioii.satcd for by the wire, acumen, learning, nud 
resemch wliich eiiahlcd him to utilize nud condenso in a chssr, 
inlelHgilde, mid attractive form all thn stores of knowledge then 
acecssihle. His other works me the C/im< VUinn's T,\yI /Wznml 
I'hc bVic.tT Phtner's tkmpitiiirm (1842), the latter being a collection of 
Ids own games, the b'/ien Priirh (1.8l!0),and various .smaller trenlises. 
As has been alreatlv slated, the laws of the game, as laid down in 
till- Pnixls, form tfie liasis of the rules adopted by the British Chess 
Associalinii in 1802, tha main diirercnccs between the two codes 

Croiii ix luiliguliou iu the AHsofiutirtu of sotno of tlio 


.severe penalties laid down in the Praxis, and tlio enactment of 
the “Dmmiiji Pawn” rule, wlicrcby a pawn on rcnoliing an night 
square may, if the player chooses, remain a pawn. In ly-io 
Slnuulon esiriWishiMl tho Chrss Player's Chronicle^ wliich iicrimlicfil 
ho conlimicd to edit until ISfiC, while for four yearn— coimiioucini' 
in ISOfi— ho carried on the Chess iVorid. Jforeovor, he wa.s tlie 
chess editor of tlic Illiisiratni London j^ews during a iiuriod of 
Ihirlv years, viz., from 1811 till hi.s death in 1874. The services 
which he vemlered to ohe.ss in thins popuhiriziiig tho game and siic- 
oessfnlly engrafting it upon our periodical literature have been 
admitted in all quarters. In this rc-spect also George Wnlkcr’.s 
work m Jlelt's Life in London, of whicli puhlicalion ho was the 
clieas cdlloi- for forty years, should not go without sjiecial aoknow- 
Icdgmciit. fo Slauiitoii’s works must now bo added his posthu- 
IUOU3 Chess Theory and PmcticCf edited and pronared lor tho 
press hy U. B. Wormald, 1870. 

Ainmig Coiilinental che.ss nulliorities Von IloydohramU iind der 
Lfisu (inoro iisimlly hiiowii by hia accoiid title) atnnda pve'diniiicnt, 

I he Uermmi Hamlhuch, the fiMuoua volume with which hia nnmo is 
iiiseparnhly nssoe.ialcd, was coiiimciiecd in 1843 hy A'cn Bilguer, 
who died befmij tho hrslcditiojj w;is complolm). TJio .second, third, 
fourth, mid fifth ediliomi (tho last jmhlislied in 1874) wero .success- 
ively ydiled mid revised hy I'nn der I.asa, mid the liook now stands 
a lasting niomimeiit of hi.s genius mid iiidinslry. 

Of recent Fiigli.sh work.s upon the openings the following may 
he mentioned •.—The Pool- oj Chess, hy G. 11. Selkirk, 1808; K<;i 
to the Chess Ojteuiniis, hy 'I'ho’mns I.ong, 1871 ; Positions in the. Chess 
Openinijs, hy tiic same author, 1874 ; Chess Openings, hy Ik W. 
Longman, 1874 ; Si/nopsis of the Chess Openings, hy Win, Cook, 
1874 ; The, Chess I'lager's Manned, hy 0. 11, 1). Gossip, 187.'! ; nml 
The. Chess Openings, hy Bohe.rt B. Woriimld, 1875. 'lliere has also 
lately' appeared a selecliou of games, compiled hy H. F, Bird, under 
the title of Chess Ma.sterpieecs, 1875; nud likewise tlic following 
collections of jirohlems, viz., Ches.s Prohiems, hy .1. Pieiee, JI.A., 
nml AV. 'f. Pierce, 1873; Supplement to Che.ss Problems, hy tho 
.smiio nutlinrs, 1874 ; mid English Chess Problems, a selection of 
eliess prohiems hy tlie host iiiiglish composers living mid lately 
deceased, also ]mt forth hy the hrollievs Pierce, 1870. 
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fSoiutions of Probiesns a! pages 520, 527. 


Pnom.r.M No, 1. 

Q to Q B .sq 1. Anything 

B or Kt mates accordingly 


Pnom.r.M No. 2. 


B to Kt 5 
Q to K B 5 (ch) 
or B mates 

() to B 7 Ac. 

Q lakes P 

Q Inke.s P (eh) 


1. K to K 3 

2. Any move. 

in, KtoQ3 

If 1. K to Q aq 

in. Bto B3, orlttoKBS 


Pnom.r.M No. 3. 

It to K B sq 1. 1! to K sq 

Q to Q Kt nq 2. Any move 

(j mates neconliiigly 


Q to B 8 
Q to K Kt 8 

rj to r, 

Q males 


1! to K B 3 
Kt to B 0 (eh) 
Q to Q 5 (eh) 
B mates 

Kt to B 0 (eh) 
Q to Q 4 (eh) 
B iiittlcs 


Pnom.r.M No, 4. 

1. PtoKt7 

2. P moves 

3. IC takes eilliev Pawn 


PiioiiuiM No. 5. 

1. Kt takes R 

2. K takes P 
;i Kt tnkc.s Q 

If 1. Kt laice,s Kt or B to K B 2 

2. K takes P (best' 

3, K takes B 

Pnom.r.M No. (i. 


Kt from Kt G takes P 
Q to K 0 

Kt to B 5 (donlilo ch) 

K(. from K B 4 take.s P Ivh) 
Kt or B mutes 


1. P tnkc.s P 

2. P Inke.s Q 

3. K to Q 5 (best) 

4. K move.s 

If], Ktto BOfeb) 


r tnkc.s lU (cli) Ac. 


in. Kt takes Kt (eh) 


B takes Kt (cli) Ac. 


(W. N. p.y 
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C H E S T E B 


CHESTEK, an ancient city of England in West 
•Cliesiiire, tie capital of the county, situated on the river Dee, 
20 iniles from the open sea, 16 miles S.E. of Liverpool, and 
1 79 miles K W. of London by rail. The city is divided into 
four principal blocks by the four principal streets — ^North- 
gate'>Street, Eastgate Street, Bridge Street, and Watergate 
Street, which radiate at right angles from the Cross, and 
^terminate in the four gates. These four streets exhibit in 
what are called “the Rows a characteristic feature of the 
city. Their origin is a mystery, and has given rise to 
much controversy and speculation. In Eastgate Street, 
Bridge Street, and Watergate Street, the Rows exist on 
-each side of the street throughout the greater part of their 
length, and may be described as continuous galleries open 
to the street, over and under which the houses lining the 
streets project, and which are formed as it ivere out of the 
front first-floor of the houses, approached by flights of steps 
from the roadway. The Rows are flagged or boarded under 
foot and ceiled above, thus forming a covered wa}*, standing 



Plan of Chester. 


ill the same relation to the shops, which are at their back, as 
the foot pavement does in other towns. In hTorthgate Street, 
■on the other hand, the Row on the west side is formed as it 
were out of the ground floor of the houses, having cellars 
beneath, whUe on the east .side the Row is formed at 
the same elevation as in the other three principal streets. 
In these streets are several examples of the old timbeied 
houses of the 17th century, and some good specimens of 
modern imitations of them, — all combining to give a 
picturesque and foreign character to the town. There is 
also a chamber with stone groined roof of the 14th century 
in the basement of a house in Eastgate Street, and another 
of a similar character in Vratergats Street. A mortuary 
chapel of the early part of the 13th century exists in the 
basement of a house in Bridge Street. 

Chester Ls the only city in England that stiU possesses 
its walls perfect in their entire circuit of two miles. The 
gateways have all been rebuilt within the last hundred 
years, — the north and east gates on the site of the Roman 


gates. The Grosvenor Bridge, a sinsle spm of 
feet m length, the largest, save one over the d4uU 
beh'eved, in Europe, carries the road to Wrtria® t 'i 
Shrewsbury over the Dee on the south-west whit u 
old bridge of seven arches is interesring 
antiquity and picturesque appearance. The citv r— 
but few public buildings besides the catbedial 
churches. The castle, with the ex- 
ception of “Caesar’s Tower,” and a 
round tower with adjacent buildings 
in the upper ward, was taken down 
towards the end of the last century, 
and replaced -by a gateway, a bar- 
racks, a county hall, a jail, and assize 
courts, — all bitildings of pure classic 
architecture after the design of 
Thomas Harrison, a local architect, CitrArw-. 
who was also the architect of the Grosvenor Brides, k 
Xorthgate Street stands the town hall, a handsome store 
building of Continental-Gothic design, which repkeri 
the old Exchange, burnt down in 1 8G2. The markt-pUcc, 
a little to the south of it, was opened to the public in If C3. 

ITear the north-west angle of the city walls is the infinnrrr, 
founded in 1761, capable of holding 1 00 beds, and fnrnisled 
with a fever ward in a detached building to the east of it. 

The savings-bank is a pretty Gothic structure in Grosrsto: 
Street, erected in 18.53, The Grosvenor Hotel, rebufltly 
its owner, the late marquis of Westminster, is a handsoxs 
building near the east gate, the upper stories being timbered 
in accordance with the style of the old houses in the citj. 
Besides these may be mentioned the general post-oSre, 
designed after the Elizabethan style, the custom-hoiis?, tie 
free library, the music hall,' and the training cc-liege 
Among the most interesting of the ancient houses are 
Derby House, bearing the date 1591, Bishop Llovd's- 
House, and God’s Providence House in Watergate Street, 
and the Bear and Billet in Lower Bridge Street ; the three 
last bear dates in the 17th centurj-. The Xatnral Sciesce 
Society, founded by Canon Kingsley, and the Archsologi- 
cal Society have their lecture-rooms and museums at the 
Old Albion in Lower Bridge Street. 

Besides the Benedictine Abbey of St Werhurgb, the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Carmelites had 
houses in Chester, and the sites of the first and hst ere 
still commemorated in the names of Grey Friars asu 
White Friars,' St John’s, without the walls, was a 
collegiate church, with a dean, seven prebendaries, and 
four vicars. Chester was for a time in the diocess c-i 
Lichfield and Coventry, but in 1075, 

Peter, then bishop, restored the seat of 
the see to Chester, and made St John's 
his cathedral ; his successor, however, 
removed the seat back to Coventry, and 
in 1541 Henry YIIL erected Chester 
into an independent see, and the abbey 
church of St Werhurgh into the cathedral 
of the diocese. He richly endowed the 
cathedral, and constituted in it a dean 
and six prebendaries, now reduced to 
four, who are styled canons. The of Bishorric. 
Kings School for public education was _ 
founded by the same 2 )atron, and in it the kingpiP'p ^ ( 

that 24 poor scholars .should be taught free of chaigL... J 
The school has now, however, been remodelled, and placed 
under a board of governors by the Endow^ Schools Com- 
missioners. Within the ivalls are the parish churches of 
St Oswald, founded about 1 093 ; St Peter, founded bef<^ 
the Conquest ; St Michael, probably founded before 1 
St Bridget, founded prior to 1224 ; the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, founded in or before the 1 2th century ; St Mary, 
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foundoil probably in tlio 12th century ; St Jlartin, founded 
prior to 1250; and St Olave, founded prior to the 12tlx 
ceuturja The two last-named parishes are amalg-amated 
with St Bridget and StMiclulel r'cspcctivelja In the suburbs 
are St John’s, St Paul in Boughtou, Christ Church in 
Newton. All Saiuts in Iloole, and St Thomas. Among the 
Nonconformist places of woi'ship, which represent all the 
principal denominations, may be mentioned the Unitarian 
Chapel in Crook Lane, ljuilt originally by the fullowors of 
Matthew Henry, one of the ejected minister's. Por the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants provision is made by the New Gros- 
venor Park, presented to the town in 1867 by the marquis 
of Westminster, and tho Eoodoe, a level tract at the base 
of tho city walls appropriated as a i-acc course. 

The original charter which tho city received from Earl 
lxauuli)h was confirmed, and the jirivileges extended, b^' 
many subsequent charter's gi-mited by different sovereigns 
and 2 n'inces. Of these tho most important were that of 
Edward I., which grairted the oflico of coroner, defined and 
extended tiro jurisdiction of the courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and granted freedom from toll, itc., to tho 
citiireus throughout his dominions ; that of Edward, the 
Black Prince, which defined and particularized tho 
boundaries of tho city, giving it a circuit of 12 or 14 miles, 
and granted jurisdiction of the river Dee to the mayor and 
citizens from a spot then and still c.alled “ Iron Bridge ” 
above the city, to a point near Hoylake at the mouth of 
the river; and lastly, the charter of Hcnr}- YIL, which 
ordained that tho corporation should consist of a mayor, 
24 aldermen, and 40 common councilmcn, to be elected 
annually, ct'catcd tho ollico of recorder, regulated and gave 
exclusive jurisdiction to the mayor’s and sheriff's courts, 
cmi)Owercd tho mayor to have his sword of state carried 
(in tho absence of tho king and his heira) before all other's 
with point upwards, and finally ci'ccted the city into a 
county by itself with a separ'ato courmissiou of tho peace. 
Tho corporation thus constituted coutituicd till tho passing 
of tho ilutticip.al Corpoi'^rtious Act, under which tho govern- 
ment of tho city is irow vested in tho mayor, 10 aldermen, 
and 30 councilmcn. The recorder is now a barrister 
appointed by tho Crown. Ho is the judge of tho local 
courts, called tho Portraote (originally the mayor’s court), 
tho Pcrrtico (originally held before tho two sheriffs in a 
buildiirg irow ^nrllod down, called tho Penticc). and the 
Passage Courts now falleir into disuse. Ho also pr'csidesat 
the city court of quarter sessions, which now .alone retains 
a limited criminal jurisdiction, which once tho city courts 
l>ossesscd even to the inflictioir of cajutal puirisluuent. 

The population of the nurnicipal (as distinguished from 
tiro parliairreutary) boi-ough was, accoi'ding to tho census of 
1861, 31,110, and in 1671, 35,257 (16,910 irrales arrd 
18,347 females). Tho area of the imrrricqral borough is 
3437 acres, and that of tho parHametrtary, which includes 
irarts of Hoole, Saltney, Great Boughtou, and Newtown, 
3455 acres, contaimug a population in 1871 of 38,390, and 
returning two members to irarlianrent. The trade of the 
town is nominally rcirresenlcd by 23 guilds. M'ithiu the 
Willis there is no extensive manufacture carried on, sirve 
that of shoes and boots for exportation and tho wholesale 
home trade, and furniture and upholstery. In tho suburbs 
shot and white and sheet lead are very largely mairufacturod, 
and flour of superior quality is prodrreed. There arc also 
several iron foundries, and the moi'o Iruinblo manufacture of 
j)ipc-making has been carried on from a remote period. As 
a port thei'c c;ru bo little doubt that Chester was at oiro 
time of imjiortaneo. but tho silting up of the channel of the 
Deo affected its commerce injuriously as early as the 15th 
century, and now tho slrijipiug trade is iucousiderablo. 

The history of Chester reaches hack to very early time.s, _ Higileii 
ascribes tlie loinuiation of the town to a very reraote period; hut 


the M clsh naino by winch it w.-is even in llif:vlcn'.s day and is still 
knorvn-Cacrlleon i.awr or'Caerlleon nr Dyiynbvy, which means 
the great canm or .station of the legion on Doe,”— points to a 
Itoiman oiigiii. It is the 2)a\t of the lioiuan Itinennie.', and from 
rts posrtion at the head of the then most important estuary on this 
part of tho coiist-, niid ut a point whero several lioumn con- 

vergctl, it must soon liave risen in jn-osjH'rily mul importunoo. ‘ The 
uigiutyof a lioumu colouin husbeoucinimevi for it by some writers, but 
there is no certain cvidenco on which .such a claim ran he gimnuled. 
) he pick ami spade, however, have i-avealcd iuuiiotohs proofs that 
rt was “no mean city." Among numeixms alt.aw from time to 
time exhumed is one of rare occurrence with a Oreek inscription, 
mid dedicated hy Ilcrinogenes, a physician. Of the latest discoveries 
the most rcmavlcaWe was made in pulling down the Feathers Hotel 
on the east side of bridge Stwet, when tlie remains of a fine basilie.i 
\rcTc brought to light, having a r-ow of seven Corinthian jiillars on 
either side once supporting its roof, ami a .series of apartments on 
Its south side, --probably in couuectiou with baths,— llooivd with 
tessehitcd and herring-bone tile pavements, and warmed bvinuwten- 
sivo hynoeanst, a portion of wliieh is still to be seen underiieath 
some ntljoiiiing houses. 

The town w.is walled, and in form was rvetaiignhiramlo()uilalenil 
or nearly so, but was not co-extensive with the pivscut city. The 
four- iiriucipal streets followed geiiemUy the line of the present 
streetsnniniiig north and south ami e;ist and west, crossing each 
otlier ill tho centre of tho town. Tho southern w.ill of the town, 
vumiing fram a point near tho distance chair in the i-aoe- 
course, past St Bridget’s rectory eastwards, cut across the pu'seut 
city, about the top of Lower Bridge Street, ju.st below St Miehael s 
Church, and joined tho wall on the e.aslern side soincwhen) a little 
to the north of what arc now called “The IVishing Steps,’ and 
thora was probably a tower at each angle of the wali. A Uomaii 
arch, limvever, still e.xistiiig and inipingiiig upon the Keep or 
“Csv^ir’s" Towerin tho Castle, and alsoanother aivh (now removed), 
ineoriiorated into the walls near the old bridgi', and called “'J'lie 
Ship Gate," attest tho existence of some outwork overhanging the 
river for the protection jirohaldy of tho Imjectiis liy which tlie 
llomau mails to the south and west, cmei'gingfrom the' town by the 
southern g-.rtc, cro-ssed at a point just below. The renowned XXth 
Legion was stationed hem from an early period of the Bcnian occupa- 
tion tons late .as the thinl eentury. 

After the dep.artnro of the Bomans, Chester appear^! to have 
been possessed m turn by Britons, Saxons, and Dane.s ; in SSH it 
was found n deserted city by the ILrnes, who then took pos.sessioii, 
and were in turn starved out by a besieging Saxon army. Karl 
Ethelred restored it in P0S,e.vtemling its walls so .as to embrace the 
castle. After the defeat of the Danes hy Fduinml in Pt'J, Che.sti'r 
for a time enjoyed compawtive repose. Athclstau revived its mint ; 
Bdg.ir I'cccived homage of his vass-als there ; ami liavold’s queen 
found a lioiue there after the battle of Hastings. Mercia had up to 
this time been governed by its earl. Beyond Chester lay tho still ho- - 
tiUAVelsh, for the rvdnetiou of whom live place atlbided an important 
basis of operations, this led to the establishment after the Compust 
of thcNorman earldom of Che.ster, which wais first {umited to Uher- 
bod, a noble Fleming. After bim Hugh Lupus, the nephew of the 
Cominerer, was invested as carl of Chester, nith sovereign or pala- 
tinate authority over the tract of country now n'pre.sented by the 
county of Cheshiiv, and the coast-line of Fliut.shirc, as far ns 
Kluidill.an. with Chester as tlie se.it of his Ooverniiii'iit. In the 
e.astle, built, or at least rvconstrneted by Farl Hugh, the e.arl 
assembled his court or conueil ; and here too sat the exeheqner 
ami other courts. Farl Hugh wits the founder of the Beiiedietim- 
Abhev of St IVerbingh, wliieh he richly endowed. It wits dur- 
ing the nile of these Norman e.arls that Chester received at 
tiio hands of Farl Ranidph 1. iCs first charter, and took rank 
as a city, hut the Innguagxi of this charter imlie.ate.s that CJicsti r 
already 'po 5 .sossed some immieipal privileges. Under this charur 
were established local courts of civil mid criminal jnrisdictioii, 
which were the gv'vms of the Fortmote, Feutiee, and Fastage Com t.s. 
On the de.ath of Farl.lohn in 1'237, Henry 111. sewed the earldom 
and it has ever since been an apanage of the Ciwvii. The county, 
however, retained it.s p.alatinate character, and Che.ster still con- 
tinued to be the seat of its jurisdiction. Thongii no longer the 



ihe fun- of iJewelvn, 'who, we are told, carried lire and .swop! to 
her very gates. Edward I. visited the city on tcrend occ.r.sion- ; 
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visited the city, and Heiny the VII., accompanied by liis queen 
and mother in 1494. In 1507, 1517, and 1550, Chester shared 
with other places the msitation of the sweating sickness, wHch 
cairied off many of its inhabitants. It was also so severely scourged 
b}’ the plague, 1602 to 1605, that tlie city fairs weie suspended, and 
the court of exchequer removed to Tnrvin, and the assizes to Nant- 
wich. In 1647-48 this epidemic for tlic last time raged Avith a 
tenible fatality; from June 22 to April 20 it is said that 2099 
persons perished of the plague in the 'sevei-al citj' parishes. But of 
nil the events in the history of Chester, there is none so memorable 
as the protracted siege rvhich the city endui-ed in its loyalt)’ to 
Charles I. The king, having hoisted his standard at Nottingliam, 
arrived at Chester in the autumn of 1642, where he was enthusias- 
tically received. The sacrifices made by the citizens for the royal 
cause were great. In 1644, the pecuniary levies upon them amounted 
to as much as £200 every fortnight. Tire siege began in July 
1643, and in the autumn of 1645 the assaOants, despairing of 
taking it by assault, converted the siege into a blockade. In 
1640-7 the citizens were in such extr-enrities as to be in want of 
the commonest necessaries of life. It was oirly after a tenth sunr- 
morrs that, on Febniary 3, 1646, they at last agreed to tire articles of 
outTender, bj' which the g-arrison were allowed to march out with 
all the honorrrs of war, the safety of the persons and property of 
the citizens with liberty to trade rvas seemed, and the sanctity of 
the sacred edifices and their title deeds preserved. Irr 1659 Sir 
George Booth and a large party of the citizens seized the garrisoir 
for Charles II., therr still an exile, but tliey were afterwards re- 
pulsed in an aetion fought near IrVinnington bridge, by Lambert, 
the Parliameirtarj' general. Irr 1660 the joy felt by the citizens at 
the Kestoration, rvas exirressed by the magnificent reception accorded 
ito the learned Dr Brian 'Walton, the new bishop of Chester, on his 
coming to take possession of his see. The spirit of the inhabitants 
evinced, however, a change irr 1683, Avhen the presence of the duke 
of jilonmouth was the cause of a tumultuous mob, who, after 
committing other acts of violence, forced the cathedral doors, 
destroyed most of the painted glass, demolished the font, and did 
other damage there. Janres II. visited the citj- in 1687, and his 
successor, William III., in 1690. Coming to move modem times, 
the city accorded a hearty and brilliant welcome to the Prince of 
Wales ou the 14th October 1869, when he honoured them with 
his preseuoe to open the now Town Hall. (W. W. F.) 

CHESTER, a city of tire United States, in tlie county 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, on the right bank of the 
Delaware River, 10 miles south-west of Philadelphia by the 
railway to lYilmington. It has five or six churches, two 
high schools, and a national hall, and carries on the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, machinery, and 
carriages. Founded by the Srvedes in 1643 under the 
name of Upland, it ranlrs as the oldest town in the State, 
and was the seat of the provisional assembly held by Penn 
in 1682. From that date till the formation of Delaware 
•county in 1789, it rvas the chief town of the county of 
■Chester, — a position norv held by the city of "West Chester. 
Population in 1850, 1667 ; and in 1870, 9485. 

CHESTERFIELD, a municiiAal borough and market- 
town of England, in East Derbyshire, 1 2 miles south of 
Sheffield by the Midland Railrvay. It is situated on the 
Rother and Hipper, and is the terminus of a canal extending 
a distance of 46 miles to the Trent at Stockwith. It is 
irregularly built, rvith narrow streets, but has a spacious 
market-place. The church of All-Saints is a large and 
•elegant edifice of the 13th century, with a remarkable 
twisted spire 230 feet high, which has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion as to whether it Avas so constructed or 
OAves its deformity to the Avarping of the Avoodwork. There 
are eight or nine dissenting churches, a free grammar 
school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, and rebuilt in 1710 
and 1845, a girls’ indu.?trial school c.stablished iu 1819, 
and A'arious other educational institutions, , a municipal 
hall erected in 1849, a- market-hall (Avhich dates from 
1855-7 and contains a corn-exchaugo), a tOA\-n-library, 
a mechanics’ institute, a prison, assembly rooms, a hosifital, 
a theatre, and an institute of mining, civil, and mechanical 
engineers. The manufactures include cotton, silk, earthen- 
ware, machinery, and tobacco ; and there are coal, iron, 
and lead mines in the vicinity. Races are held on MTiit- 
tington Common, about a mile from the tOAA-n, in the 
•neighbourhood of the famous ReA'olution House. The 


population of the municipal borough iu 1861 wao 
and in 1871 it Avas 11,427. Chesterfield was a Ro';? 
station on the road from Derby to York 'iiul 
is partly ot Eoman origm. it tla time" I S' 

quest It Avas of but little importance, but in the rewn nt 
King John it received a charter of incorporation. Inti' 
year 1266 the rebellious barons Avere defeated in i/' 
neighborhood by Henrj^, the nephcAv of Henry HI ],' 
1642 the tOAvn aa'es occupied by the forces of Sir Jobn GGlI* 
and in 1 643 by Sir Thomas Fairfax. ’ 

CHESTERFIELD, Philip Dokmee Stanhope, PouiiTii 
Eael of (1694-1773), the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
third earl, and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of the ina^nis of 
Halifax, w’as born in London. Depirived at an early Ve of- 
his mother, the care of the little Lord Stanhope devolved 
upon his grandmother, the marchioness of Halifax, a lady of 
culture and connection, Avhose house was frequented hy the 
most distinguished Whigs of the epoch. He soonbeffan to 
prove himself possessed of that sj^stematic spirit of conduct 
and effort which appeared so much in his life and 
character. Divined by Euvigny, earl of Galway, who 
perceived in him a nascent aptitude for pleasure and politics 
overlaid w’ith a strong natural tendency to indolence, he 
was advised by that nobleman, if he would become a man 
of mark, to rise early ; he acquired the habit, aud kept it. 
His education, commenced under a private tutor, was con- 
tiuued (1712) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; here he seems 
to have read hard, and to have acquired a considerable 
knowledge ot ancient and modern languages. The great 
orators of all times were a special object of study Avitli 
him, and he describes his boyish pedantry pleasantly enough, 
but by no means without a touch of self-satisfaction in the 
memory. His university training Asms supplemented (1714) 
by a Continental tour, untrammelled by a governor; at the 
Hague his ambition for the applause awarded to adventure 
made a gamester of him, and at Paris he began, from the 
same motive, that Avorship of the conventional Venus, the 
serious" inculcation of Avhich has earned for him the largest 
and most unenviable part of his reputation. 

The death of Anne and the accession of George I. opened 
up a career for him and brought him hack to England. 
His relative James Stanhope, the king’s favourite minister, 
procured for him the place of gentleman of the bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1715 he entered the House 
of Commons as member for St Germans, and AA'hen the 
impeachment of James, duke of Ormond (June 21, 1715), 
came before the Hoirse, he used the occasion to put to 
proof his old rhetorical studies. His maiden speech Avas 
A'outhfully fluent and dogmatic ; but on its conclusion the 
orator Avas reminded, AAUth many compliments, by an 
honourable member, that he Avanted six Aveeks of his 
majority, and consequently that he aaus amenable to a heavy 
fine for sjieaking in the House. Lord Stanhope quitted the 
Commons AAdth a low boAA', and started for the Continent. 
From Paris ho rendered the Government important service 
by gathering and transmitting infomiation respecting the 
Jacobite plot ; and in 1716 he returned to England, 
resumed his seat, and took frequent part in the debates. 
In that year came the quarrel hetAveen the king and ^ the 
heir apparent. Stanhope, AA’hose prolitic instinct obliged 
him to AS’orsbip the rising rather than the setting sun, 
remained faithful to the jrrince, although the ministry made 
several attemjits to Aviii him over. In 1723 a A'oto for 
the Government got him the place of captain of the 
yeomen of the guard ; his hapqiy ropily to liis predecessor, 
Lord ToAA-nsheud, is a fine exampile of spirHiid urbanity, 
and is A'aluable as indicating, among other examples, his 
contempt for the money-jobbing system that obtained at 
court. In 1725, on the revival of the Bath, the red riband 
was offered to him, but Avas declined. 
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In 172G his fallier died, and Lord >Stanhopo became earl 
of CliGslorfield. lie took his scat in the Upper House, and 
his oratory, never cffectivo in tire Commons by reason of 
its want of force and excess of finish, at once became a 
power. In 1T27, on the accession of George II., Chester- 
field was sent to the Hague as ambassador. In this place 
his tact and temper, his dexterity and discrimination, enabled 
him to do ^ good service, and ho was rewarded with 
Walpole’s friendship, a Garter, and the place of Lord High 
Steward. In 1732 there was born to him, by a certain 
Madame du Bonchct,.the son, Philip Stanho 2 )c, for whose 
advice and instruction were afterwards written the famous 
Leiters. In the same year, being somewhat broken in 
health and fortune by his sojourn abroad, he resigned his 
embassy and returned to England, k few months’ rest 
enabled him to resume his seat in the Lords, of which he 
was one of the acknowledged leaders. Ho supported the 
ministry, but his allegiance was not tlie blind fealty Walirole 
exacted of his followers. . The Excise Bill, the great 
premier’s favourite measure, was vehemently opposed by 
liim in the Lords, and by his three brothers in the Com- 
mons. Walpole bent before the storm, and abandoned the 
measure ; but Chesterfield was summarily dismissed from 
his Stewardship. For the next two years lie led the 
oiiposition in the Upper House, leaving-no stone unturned 
to eft’ect the downfall of the man who had wronged him. 
In 1742 Walpole fell, and Carteret reigned in his stead. 

. The new ministry, however, had not Chesterfield either in 
its ranks or among its supporters. Ho remained in opposi- 
tion, distinguishing himself by the courtly bitterness of his 
attacks on George II , who learned to hate him violently. 
In 1744 the king was compelled to abandon Carteret, and 
• the coalition or “ Broad Bottom ” party, led by Chester- 
field and Pitt, came into office. In the troublous state 
of European politics the carl’s conduct and experience were 
more useful abroad than at borne, and he was sent to the 
Hague as ambassador a second lime. The success of bis 
mission was complete ; and on bis return a few weeks after- 
wards ho received the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, a piHco 
lie had long coveted. 

Short as it wa.s, Chestorficld’s Irish administration was 
of great service to his country, and is unquestionably that 
part of his political life which does him most honour. To 
have conceived and carried out a policy which, with certain 
reservations, Burke himself might have originated and 
owned is indeed no small title to regard, The earl shoAved 
'himself finely capable in practice as in theory, vigorous and 
tolerant, a man to bo feared, and a leader to bo followed j 
he took the government entirely into his own hands, re- 
pressed the jobbery traditional to the office, established 
schools and manufaeturcs, and at once conciliated and kept 
in check the Orange and Popish factions. In 174G, Iioav- 
ever, ho had to exchange the lord-lieutenancy for the place 
of Secretary of State. Witli a curious respect for those 
tlieorios his familiarity with the secret social history of 
France had caused liim to entertain, lie hoped and attcmirtcd 
to retain a hold over the king through the influence of Lady 
Yarmouth, tliough the futility of such means iiad already 
been demonstrated to him by his relations rvith Queen 
Caroline’s “ vm bonne Howard.” Tlie influence of New- 
castle and Sandwich, however, Avas too strong for liim ; he 
was tliAviirted and over-reached ; and in 17 48, he resigned 
tlio seals, and returned to cards and his boolcs Avith the 
admirable composure which Avas one of his most striking 
. characteristics. 

The dukedom offered him by George II., Avhose ill-Avill 
his fine tact had overcome, aa'us refused. Ho continued 
for some years to attend the Upper House, and to take 
part in its proceedings. In 1751, seconded by Lord 
Macclesfield, President of tlic Royal Society, and Bradley, 


■the eminent mathematician, he distinguished himself 
I greatly in the debates on the calendar, and succeeded in 
I making the neAv style a fact. Deafness, howcA’er, uas 
gradually affecting him, and he withdrew little by little 
from society and the iiractice of politics. In 1754 occurred 
the famous^ dispute Avith Johnson over the dedication to the 
English Hictionari/. This quarrel (to which are OAving the 
doctor’s noble letter and some half dozen of his roughest 
mols, and the earl’s clever portrait of the “ iiitolligciit 
Hottentot ”), with the neglect it assumed on Chesterfield’s 
part, has been fatal to his reputation as a man of heart. 
During the twenty years of life that foIloAvcd this episode, 
Chesterfield wrote and read a great deal, but went little 
j into society. lu 1768 died Philip Stanhope, the cliild of 
1 so many hopes ; and the earl, avIio had no cliildroti hy lii.s 
Avife, Melusina von Schnlemberg, illegitimate daughter of 
George I., Avhom he married in 1733, adopted his godson 
the heir to the title and estates. His famous jest {which 
even Johnson alloAved to have merit),— TyraAvley and I 
have been dead tliese tAvo yeans, but avo don’t choose to 
have it known”— -is the best description possible of his 
humour and condition during the latter part of thi-s period 
of decline. To the deafness Avas added blindnes.s, but his 
memory and his fine manners only left him Avitli life ; his 
last Avords (“ Give Dayrolles a chair ”) jjrovc that lie had 
neither forgotten his friend nor the way to receive him. 
He died on the 24th of March 1773. 

Chesterfield was selfish, calculating, and conteinjitnons ; 
he Avas not natumlly generous, and he practised dissimula- 
tion till it became part of his nature. In spite of his 
brilliant talents, and of tlie admirable training he received, 
his life, on the Avholc, cannot be pronounced a success. 
His anxiety and the pains he took to become an orator 
have been already noticed, and Horace Walpole, Avho had 
heard all the great orators, preferred a speech of Chester- 
field’s to any other ; yet the earl’s eloquence i.s not to bo 
compared Avith that of Pitt. Samuel Johnson, Avho Avas 
not perhaps the best judge in the Avorld, pronounced his 
manners to have been “ exquisitely elegant ; ” yet as a 
courtier be Avas utterly Avorsted by Robert Waqiele, avIiosd 
manners wore anything but refined, and even by New- 
castle. Ho desired to be knoAvn as a iiroteotor of letters 
and literary men ; and bis Avant of heart or head over 
the Dictionary dedication, though explained and excused 
by Crokcr, none the less inspired the famous change in a 
famous line — “ Toil, envy, Avant, the patron, or the jail.” 
His published Avritings have had Avith posterity a veij indif- 
ferent success ; his literary reputation rests on a volume of 
letters never designed to appear in print. The son for Avhom 
he worked so hard and thought so deeply failed especially 
Avhere his father had most desired ho should .succeed, becom- 
ing, not a fine gentleman, but a commoiqjlaco book-Avonn. 
As a politician and statesman, Chesterfield’s fame rests on bis 
short but brilliant administration of Ireland. As an author 
ho stands or falls by the Letters to his Son, first publislied 
by Stanhope’s AA'idoAV in 1774. The Letters arc brilliantly 
Avritten, — full of elegant Avisdom, of keen wit, of admiiablo 
portrait-painting, of exquisite observation and deduction. 
Against the charge of an undue insistence on the external 
graces of manner Chesterfield has been adequately defended 
by Lord Stanhope {History, iii. 34). Against the often iter- 
ated accusation of immorality, it should be remembered tiiat 
the Letters reflected the morality of tlie age, and that their 
author only systematized and reduced to writing the prin- 
ciples of conduct by Avbicli, deliberately or unconsciously, 
the best and the worst of bis contemporaries were governed. 


See Cliestevfleld’s MisccUancous t^orks, London, 1 1 1 i-S, 2 vo!s. 
o; mA Letters to his Son (edited by Lord Jtolion), Londom iSio- 
, 6Vo1b. Scb niso Lord Maboa (Stanhopel, Z/wtory e/ 
otfi the Pcctcc of JJltcclii to the Peace of Pcrsaxllcs* 
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CETESTER-LE^STPiEET, a market-town of England in 
tke county of Durham, near the River Wear, six miles, 
north of Durham, on the hTorth-Eastern Eaihvaj'. The 
principal hnilding is the parish church of St Mary and 
St Cuthbert, an interesting old Gothic structure, restored 
in 1862, with a tower 156 feet in height. There is a 
union workhouse at the south end of the town, which con- 
sists of two long parallel streets. Chester-le-Street is a 
place of considerable antiquity; under' the name of 
Cmieceasire, it was made the see of a bishop in 882, and 
continued to be the head of the diocese till the Danish 
invasion of 995. During that time the church was the 
repository of the shrine of St Cuthbert, which was then 
removed to Durham. About a mile along the river is 
Lumley Castle, the seat of the earl of Scarborough, and 
about two miles to the northward lies Lambton Castle, the 
residence of the earl of Durham, built in 1797 on the site 
of the old House of Harraton. The iron manufacture is 
prosecuted to a considerable extent, and about 4000 persons 
are employed in the coal mines of the neighbourhood. In 
1871 the population of the town was 2450, and of the 
township, 4205. 

CHESTHUT. The Spanish or Sweet Chestnut, Castanea 
vesca (natural order, Corylacece), is a statel 3 ’’ and magnificent 
tree, native of the countries bordering on the hleditcrraneau, 
but also ripening its fruit in sheltered situations as far 
north as Scotland. It lir'es very long, attains a large size, 
spreading its branches widely, and it has large lanceolate 
serrate leaves, long pendulous male catkins, with fewer in- 
conspicuous female flowers, the fruit being an echinate cap- 
sule, containing from two to five nuts, of which seldom more 
than three are mature. The largest known chestnut tree is 
the famous Cctsta(f)io di cenio cavnlli, or the chestnut of a 
hundred horses, on the slopes of Mount Etna, a tree which 
when measured nearly a hundred years ago, by Count 
Borch, was found to have a circumference of 190 feet. Bj' 
many observers it has been maintained that this colossal 
tree consisted of a fusion of several trunks; but many 
specimens not much smaller exist in the neighbourhood, 
and by digging around it has been found that all the trunks 
end in one root. The wood of the sweet chestnut is valued 
bj”^ cabinet-makers and coopers ; and among European 
timbers it was at one time esteemed second to the oak, 
which it so closely resembles that in old wood-work the 
two timbers are very difficult to distinguish. Chestnuts 
(the fruit of the tree) are extensively imported into Great 
Ilritain, and roasted are much eaten as a delicacy. In 
a raw state they have a sweet taste, but are difficult 
of digestion. The trees are very abundant in the south 
of Europe, and chestnuts bulk largely in the food re- 
sources of the poor in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, In Italy the kernels are ground into meal, and 
used for thickening soups, and even for bread-making. In 
North America, the fruits of an allied species, C. amerkma, 
are similarly eaten. 

The Horse Chestnut, Msmhts Hippocaslumm, is in no 
way allied to the sweet chestnut except in name. It is a 
strikingly beautiful tree, especially in spring, vith its large 
digitate leaves, and conspicuous spikes of v/hite flowers. 
A useful starch maybe extracted from its kernels, but this 
has not hitherto been practised on an economic basis. The 
entire tree must be regarded as more ornamental than 
useful. 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range extending a distance of 
about 35 miles along the confines of England and Scotland, 
mainly situated in Northumberland, but partly also in 
Roxburgh. The western portion consists principally of 
carboniferous strata, while the eastern is chiefly composed 
of igneous rocks. Thej”^ attain their greatest height, of 
2684 feet, in Cheviot Peak, which lies eight miles south- 


west of ■\Vooler, in Northumberland and nexf ie rU 
IS Carter Fell, which slightly exceeds 2000 feet 
range is now chiefly famous for a valuable br»ed of 
which find abuudant pasture omits smooth declivith, 
in earlier days it was the scene of many an episode of 
border warfare, and its name is inseparably as 1 
with tlm ballad of Chevy Chase. ^ 

CHEZy, A^'TOI^'E LEOifAED (1773-1832) a F ■ i. 
orientalist, was born at Neuilly in 1773, He tos inten n 
by his father for the profession of engineerincr- i,„f j,7 
taste was for philology ; and in 1790 he sracht and 
obtained a post in the Oriental department of the national 
library. About 1803 he commenced the study of Sanskrit ' 
though he possessed neither grammar nor dictiouay and 
by means of great labour, he obtained so complete a 
knowledge of the language that he composed in it verees 
which are said to possess great elegance. He had besides 
a considerable acquaintance with other Eastern lanmia^'es- 
and his attainments place him in a high rank'amon^ 
Orientalists. His merits were recognized by his appoint 
ment to the chair of Sanskrit in the Colldge de France in 
1803, and to the dignit 3 ' of chevalier of the lerioii of 
honour • 


Among other works he left — Ezirail du litre dcs Mcrttilhs de 
la A''aturc, par Mohammed ; Medjoiiin ct Leila, from the Persian - 
Yadjanadatla Badhu, ondEalcmiTdala, from tire Sanskrit 
loyie iroliqttc d'Amro^t; Grammairc sanscrilc; Vocalidairc earn- 
crii, jmaerit, ct franaais; Chralomathie persanne; Chrestmaihk 
sanscrilc. 

CHHAI’lSGAllH, a divj,sion or conunissionership of 
British India, under the jurisdiction of the chief-commis- 
sioner of tlie Central Provinces, comprising the districts of 
Edipur, Bildspur, and Sambalpur, and seven small feudatoy 
states, between 10® 50' and 23° 10' N. lat., and between £0’ 
30' and 83° 15' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Soh&gjjui 
in the Eewah state and by the Sirgujd and Udaipur states 
of ChutiA NAgpiur; on the E. by the Orissa trihutay 
states and the northern districts of Madras ; on the S. bj’ 
the BastAr state of the Central Provinces; and on theV. 
b 3 ' the districts of ChAnda, BhAndArA, BAlAghAt, Seoni, and 
MandlA. The area is 39,647 square miles ; the population 
in 1872 was 3,289,043, residing in 16,054 villages or toum- 
ships, and in 726,190 houses. Classified according to reli- 
gion there are 2,054,874 Hindus, or 62*48 per cent.; 
26,046 Muhammadans ; 243 Buddhists and Jains ; 451 
Christians ; and of aboriginal tribes and persons of unspe- 
cified religion, 1,207,429, or 36*72 pier cent. Two great 
rivers, the Nerbudda and Son, take their rise at the side of 
the Amarkantak hill in the noith-west corner of the divi- 
sion, the former flowing nearly due west to the Bombay coast, 
the latter ultimately falling into the Ganges in Lower 
Bengal. 

CHHINDWiiEA, a district of British India, in the her- 
budda division of the Central Provinces, situated between 
21° 25' and 22° 50' N lat, and between 78° O' and 79 
30' E, long. It is bounded on the N. b 3 ' the districts of 
HoshangAbad and Narsinhpur, on tlie E. by Seonf, on the 
iS. by NAgpur, and on the W. b}^ Betul, and contains an area 
of 3852 square miles. The district has two distinct natural 
subdivisions — the hill countiy* above the slopes of the 
SAtpurA Mountains, called the BAlAghAt, and a tract of 
low land to the south called the ZerghAt. The high fabJe- 
Jand of the BAlAghAt lies for the most part upon the grea 
basaltic formation which stretches across the SAtpurAs as 
far cast as Jabalpur. The countr 3 ' consists of a regular 
succession of hills and fertile valleys, formed by the saa 
ranges which cross its surface east and west. The average 
height of the uplands is 2500 feet, but there are 
points of greater elevation. The appearance of the, Zer^At 
below the hills is generally open and undulating. I ^ 
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country is intersected by several streams, of wliicli tbo 
Kanli/lu is fclio most considerable. Near the liilLs and 
along the streams are strips and patclics of juu"l4 ; the 
villages are usually surrounded with picturesque groves of 
tamariud, mango, and other shade-giving trees. The total 
population of the district, as ascertained by the census of 
1872, is 159,116 males and 156,979 females; total 
316,095, classihed as follows : — ^Hindus, 191,669; Muham- 
madans, 97'17 ; Buddhists and Jaius, ^74 ; Christians, 105 ; 
“ other denominations,” consisting of aboriginal tribes, 
114,000. The average density of the population is 80‘72 
per square mile. Tlireo towns are returned ns containing a 
.populatioir of upwards of 5000, viz. ; Chhiudwdr/i, the 
administrative head-quarters of the district, population 
8620; LodhikerA, population 5219; and Pandhurna, 
population 5218, Important discoveries of coal have been 
made hero of late years; it is estimated that the area under 
which coal lies is over 250 square miles, .some of the seams 
being ns much as IS feet in thickness. The forests of 
ChhindwiirA are very extensive, and lie principally on the 
southern slopes of the SAtpunVs. The total revenue of 
the district in 1873-74 amounted to .£31,513, of which 
£21,687, or 08’8 jrcr cent., was derived from the land-tax. 
For the protection of person and property, and administra- 
tion of justice, the district contain.s 6 magisterial and 5 
civil and revenue courts, together with a regular police of 
361 men of .all ranks, maintained at a cost of £5037. The 
cost of the district oflicials and police amounted to £10,514. 
Two charitable dispensaries are maintained for the relief of 
the sick. In the hill country the climate is temperate and 
healthy. In the cold season ice is frequently seen in the 
small tanks at an elevation of about 2000 feet. Until 
May the hot wind is little felt, while during the rains the 
weather is cool and agreeable. The average annual rain- 
fall amounts to 36 inches. ] 

ChuikdwahA, the principal town and administrative 
head-quarters of the district of the same name, situated 
on tho banks of the Bodrl ndld. The site of the town is 
2200 foot above sen level, and is surrounded by ranges 
of low hills. The European station extends for nearly 
two miles in length, and is well wooded. It is con- 
sidered very healthy, and forms a resort for European 
visitors from Nagpur and KAmthf during tho hot weather. 
The conservancy arrangomeuts are good, and tho town is 
clean and cheerful. Tho jJopulation of tho town in 1872 
was returned as follows : — Hindus, 6189 ; iluhammadans, 
1865 ; Buddhists and Jains, 152; Christians, 105; 
others, 315 ; total, 8626. , 

■ CI-IIABRERA, GAHRiEnLO (1552-1637), the Italian 
Pindar, as he is sometimes called, was of patrician descent, 
and was born at Savona, a little town in the domain of the 
Genoese republic, twenty-eight years after tho birth of 
Bonsard, with whom he has far more in common than with 
tho great Greek whoso echo ho sought to make himself. 
As ho has told in tho xdeasant fragment of autobiography 
prefixed to his works, in vdiich, like Crnsar, ho speaks of 
himself in tho third person, ho was a posthumous child; ho 
wont to Homo at the ago of nine years, under the care of 
his uncle Giovanni. There ho read with a jirivato tutor, 
suffered severely from two fevers in succession, and was sent 
at last, for tho sake of society, to tho Jesuits’ College, 
whore he remained till his twentieth year, studying philo- 
sophy, as ho says, “ pih per trattenimento cho per apprcii- 
doro,” — ^rather for occupation than for learning’s sake. 
Losing his uncle about this time, Chiabrera returned to 
Savona, “ again to see his own and be seen by them.” In 
a little while, however, ho returned to Romo, and entered 
tho household of a Cardinal Camerlingo, where he remaitied 
for sover.al years, frequenting the society of Paulus hlanutius 
and of Sperone Speroni, the dramatist and critic of Tasso, 


and attending the lectures and hearing tho conversation of 
hlurcto. His revenge of an insult offered him obliged him 
to betake himself once more to Savona, where, to amuse 
himself, he read poetry, and particularly Greclc. The 
poets of his choice were Pindar and Anacreon, and these he 
studied till it grew to be his ambition to rejnuduce in his 
own tongue their rhythms and structures, and so to enrich 
his country with a new form of verse, — in his own words, 
“ like his countryman, Columbus, to find a now world or 
drown.” His reputation was made at once ; but he seldom 
quitted Savona, though often invited to do so, saving for 
journeys of pleasure, in which ho greatly delighted, and for 
occasional visits to the courts of princes, whither ho was 
often summoned, for his verse’s sake, and in his capacity 
as a dnu'natist. At tho ripe ago of fifty he took to himself 
a wife, one Lclia Pavese, by whom lie had no children. 
After a simple and blameless life, during which he produced 
a vast quantity of verse— epic, tragic, pastoral, lyrical, and 
satirical — ho died in 1637, at the patriarchal age of eight y- 
i five. An ciiitaph was written for him in elegant Latin by 
Urban VIII. ; but on his tombstone are graven two quaint 
Italian hexameters of his own, in which tho gazer is 
warned from the jioct’s own cxanqilo not to fuefer Par- 
nassus to Calvary. 

A maker of odes in all their elaborate pomp of strophe 
and antistrophe, a master of new and com])lcx rhythms, a 
coiner of ambitious words and composite epithets, an cm- 
idoyer of audacious transiiositions and inversions, and the 
inventorof a now system of poetic diction, — it is not surpris- 
ing that Chiabrera should have been compared with Ron- 
sard. Both wore destined to suffer cclip.so as great anil 
sudden as had been their glory. Ronsard was succeeded 
by hlnlhcrbo and by French literature, properly so-called ; 
Chiabrera was tho last of tho groat Italians, and after him 
literature languished till tho second renaissance under Man- 
zoni. Chiabrera, however, was a man of merit, apart from 
that of tho mere innovator. Setting aside his epics and 
dramas (one of tho latter received tho honours of transla- 
tion at the hands of Nicolas Chr6ticn, a sort of scenic Du 
Bartas), much of his work remains yet readable and plea- 
sant. His grand Pindarics are dull, it is true, but some of 
his Camoncite, like the anacreontics of Ronsard, arc ex- 
ceedingly elegant and graceful. His autobiographical 
sketch is also extremely interesting. The simple old poet, 
with his adoration of Greek {when a thing jileascd him 
greatly ho was wont to talk of it ns “ Greek Verse ”), his 
delight in journeys and sight-seeing, his dislike for literary' 
talk save with intimates and equals, his vanities and 
vengeances, his pride in tho memory of favours bestowed 
on him by popes and princes, his “infinita maravifflia” 
over Virgil’s versification and metaphor, his fondness for 
masculine rhymes and blank verso, his quiet Christianity, 
is a figure deserving perhaps of more study than is likely 
to be bestowed on that “ new world " of art which it was 
his glory to fancy his own, by discovery and by conquest. 

The bc.st editions of Ciiiabrera arc those of Rome, 171S, 3 vois. 
8vo; of Venice, 1731, 4 vols. 8vo; of Lcgliovn, 1781, .'ivols. 12mo; 
niid of Mikn, 1807, 3 vols, Svo, Tlicse only coutnni Ins lyne 
work; nil the rest ho wrote Ims been long forgotten. 


' CHIARAMONTE, a town of Sicily, in tho province of 
lyracnso, and 32 miles west from tho city of that 
t is regularly built, with broad and straight streets. The 
iew from the Capuchin convent is one of tho finest in 
icily; and there is a well-preserved castle. The environs 
rodneo excellent wine. Population, 9300. . 

CHIARI, an ancient walled town of Italy, in the 
rovince of Brescia, and 12 miles west of the city of that 
amo, near the left bank of the Ogho. It has several 
imrches, a hospital, and a public libraph and manu- 
icturcs silk, cotton, and leather. In 1 701 it was the scene 
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of the victory of the Austrians under Prince Eugene over 
the Spaniards and French. Population, 9479. 

CHIAYAPt-I, a maritime town of Xorth Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, and 21 miles E.S.E. of the town of 
that name, on the Gulf of Eapallo, at the mouth of the 
Sturla. It has a hospital, a railway station, and several 
fine churches, the principal of which is that of the Madonna 
del’ Orto. The Genoa and Sarzano railway passes the ' 
town. The inhabitants, numbering about 11,500, ' are ' 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture, silk twist, lace, 
and linen, and in the anchovy fishery. The surrounding • 
hfils are well cultivated, and slate and marble are quarried,! 
in the neighbourhood. 

CHIAI'EHlv A, or Clafen, a small town of Italy, in the 
province of Sondrio, in a deep valley on the right bank 
of the Maira, and about seven miles from its entrance into 
the Lake of Como. From its situation at the junction 
of the great roads over the Spliigen and Septimer, between 
Germany and Italy, it is a place of considerable trade, 
especially in the wines of the ValteUine, and the pottery 
manufactured in the vicinit}'. Its principal manufacture 
is silk, and its beer is reckoned the best in Northern 
Italy. Its most remarkable church is San Lorenzo, with 
a carved font of the 12th century ; and on a neighbouring 
height are extensive ruins of an ancient castle. The town 
was known to the Eomans as Clavenna, and probably was 
of some importance from its position. In the Middle Ages 
it was an independent imperial countship, till it was at last 
seized by the dukes of Milan, and bestowed on the Balbioni 
family. For a long time it was an object of contest between 
the bishops of Coire and the canton of the Grisons ; and 
at last it fell to the latter in 1512. Incorporated with the 
Cisalpine republic in 1797, it passed in 1814 to Lombardy, 
and thus in 1859 to the kingdom of Italy, Population, 
3900. 

CHICAGO, in Cook county, State of Elinois, is probably 
the fourth cityin size, and certainly thesecond in commercial 
importance, in the United States of America. It is situated 
on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 960 miles by railfrom 
New York. Dearborn Observatory, 3^ miles S. and f 
mile E. from the court-house, is in 41° 50' 1" N. lat. and 
87° 34' 8" W. long. The surrounding country is prairie 
land, with a loam soil, and a ridge running north and 
south two miles or more west from the lake. The city is 
at an elevation of nearly 600 feet above the sea level, but 
only 14 feet above the lake. When it was originally settled, 
the elevation above the lake was not more than 7 feet ; 
the level was subsequently raised 7 feet, beginning about 
the year 1855 ; the streets were filled in, and the 
largest houses elevated by means of jack-screws, without 
being vacated for purposes either of business or of 
residence. The cEmate is healthful and invigorating, and 
the city is kept singularly clear of all forms of malaria by 
the prevailing winds. The average death-rate for several 
j’ears was 23T per thousand inhabitants, as compared with 
25 ’3 in Philadelphia, 32'6 in New York, and 30'8 in 
Boston. The area of the city comprises 23,000 acres, and 
extends over seven miles north and south along the lake 
shore, and 5 miles east and west; there were 226,000 
building lots of 25 by 125 feet in 1875. The streets 
intersect each other at right angles. There is an inlet 
called the Chicago Eiver which runs from the lake nearly a 
mile west, then separates into two branches, one running 
north-west, the other south-west, thus dividing the city into 
three divisions, connected by more than 35 bridges, and 
by two tunnels running under the bed of the river. This 
river {“ Chacaqua,” Indian for thunder, and so called 
after the Indian Thor, or thunder god) gave the city 
its name. Originally it emptied into the lake, but a 
remarkable piece of engineering caused it to change its 


course, and, so to speak, run “ uphill ” Ua ui- • 
Michigan canal, with which the main branch of 
is connected, was so deepened as to draw the 
from the lake; the canal empties into the lllinoU?- 
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Plan of Chicago. 


1. Wicker Park. 

2. Union Part 


S. Court Honfe. 
4. Unlrersity 


and the Illinois Eiver into the Mississippi Eiver, so that the 
water of Lake Michigan flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The river has been so deepened that the largest vessels 
may be towed into any of its branches, which are supplied 
with docks and water-slips, afibrding a dockage capacity of 
nearly 40 miles, more than 20 of which are already 
in use. The population, including the residents of the 
suburban towns (of which there are more than 50, com- 
posed exclusively of families of men doing business in 
Chicago), exceeds 500,000 ; but the popmlation of the city 
proper, as ascertained at different dates since its organiza- 
tion in the year 1837, is as follows ; — 

Population. 

4,170 
4,479 
7,5S0 
12, OSS 
14,169 
16,859 
20,023 
23,047 
29,963 
59,130 
80,000 
84,113 
109,205 
138,186 
169,353 
178,492 
200,418 
252.054 
306,605 
367,895 
395,408 
420,000 


Date of Census. 

Taken by. 

July, 

1837 

Citv 

July, 

1840 

U.'S 

July, 

1843 

City 

July, 

1S45 

State 

September, 

1846 

City- 

October, 

1847 

City 

September, 

1S4S 

GSty 

August, 

1849 

City 

August, 

1850 

U. 'S. 

December, 

1853 

City 

June, 

1855 

State 

August, 

1856 

Citv 

August, 

1860 

U. S. 

October, 

1862 

City 

October, 

1864 

Citv . 

October, 

1865 

State 

October, 

' 1866 

City 

October, 

1868 

Citv 

August, 

1870 

u.s. 

October, 

1872 

City- 

October, 

1874 

City 

3Iay, 

1876 

Esdmatcd 

This growth, which is no less than 57 

20 years, is 

regarded 

as without i 


parallel. 


The 
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foroigu population in 1870, numbering M <1,057 in all, 
comprised 52,318 Gormans, 39,988 Ivisli, 10,027 English, 
'1197 Scotch, 5G5 Wclsli, 0374 Norwegians, Glfnl Swedes, 
1243 .Danes, 1226 Swis.s, 1418 French, and9G<lS from the 
British provinces in America. 

Goverinneiti and Fiiuinccs ,' — TlioCityGovcrnmentcoimists 
of a mayor and common council of 30 nmnibors, elocled 
emeo every two years by a popular vole. There are IS 
•political districl.s caiicd “wards," each of which elects two 
mombens to the council. 'J'ho council is vested with plenary 
powers as to taxes, appropriations, contracts, &c.; but the 
bonded debt is limited, by a provision in the constitution 
of the .State, to 5 jier cent, on the taxable valnatioti of all 
tlio property. 'I'lio valuation of all properl}', personal and 
real, for taxable purpo.ses (rated at about one-half the 
actual value) in 1875 was 6293,188,950; tho tax-levy, 
§5,123,905 ; tho bonded debt, §13,450,000 ; tho floating 
debt, about §1,000,001), abundantly covered by un- 
collecl.od taxes. Chicago is represented in the National 
Congress of tho United Stales by tlirce member.s. 

'Trade and Commerce . — Tlio amount of trade for 187.5 
wps estimated at close upon §057,000,000, made up as 
follow.s‘. — 

rroducc. trade $232,328,000 

yVliolraidi! baauiOHs 203,000,000 

Jliuiufticturc.'l 1 "7,000,000 


Total $703,228,000 

Lcs.s ninmifnotiirra Jncludial in the 
wholcsalo lai.fiac.ss -10,228,000 

Total lat-sinc.'i.s $087,000,000 

Total in 3871 030,000,000 


This business was a growth from §20,000,000 in 1852, 
since which time there has been a steady increase. 'J'ho 
value of tho sliiitmcnts from Chicago of tho jiroducts of 
tho farm was slated as follows in the annual report for 
1875 of tho Board of Trade (an association meeting 
daily, with a membership of 1922) : — 


Flour .and grala equal to 72,309,10-1 

bwalwls, esthuatwi value $07,1.00,000 

Live-Stock 00,000,000 

Produou of ciiUle nml hogs 03,000,000 

Produce of the dairy .0,700,000 

IVooI and liid(’.s 20,800,000 

High wines and alcoliol 11,300,000 

Seeds and lironm corn 3,200,000 

Sundry other cammoditi('.‘< 3,700,000 


Total $210,300,000 

Corre.sponding estimate for 1873, 107,-100,000 

Conusponding eslinmto for 1873, 180,000,000 

Tho himher trade showed tho receipt of 1,1 <17,193,432 
feel and 035,708,120 shingles, Tho value of tho cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and horses received at the Union .Stock Yards 
during that year wn.s §117,533,941. There is a growing 
direct trade with Enroi) 0 . Tho vnlno of the importations 
for 1875 was estimated at §10,000,000, mcauiug those 
nlono which came to Chicago without being 8tojij)cd for 
duty lit any seaport city; and tho direct ox 2 >orlaUoi).s 
increased from 7213 tons in 1809 to 219,387 tons in 1875. 
Tho total volume of jiroduco (louring through tho city was 
estimated that year at 7,000,000 tons, or 700,000 car-loads, 
if it had all come by rail ; or at tbo rate of 13i tons for 
every minnto in tbo year, including nights, Sundays, and 
holidays. There are 18 grain elevators, witlinn aggregate 
storage capacity of 14,050,000 bushels. Those arc vast 
Btore-Jionsos whore tho grain is elevated from cars and 
ships, and diapo.scd according to grades, then reloaded on 
cars and sliips, nil the work being done by nmebinory. 
Tho shipments of broad stuffs for 1835 were 2,262,030 
barrels Jloiir, '23,18.3,083 bushels wheat, 26,409,420 
busliois corn, 10,230,208 bushels of oats, 1,8.3<1,117 


bushels of barley, and 310,009 bushels of rye. There 
was a total city consumption of 07,82.5,311 bushels of 
of ju'ovisions for Unit year weie 
.>(>,040 barrels of beef, 311,170 barrels of pork, 182,008 
57,490 tons of lard, 3701 tons of tallow, 
154,559 drc,s.sed liogs. The receipts of live stock during 
Unit year were 920,843 cattle, 3,912,110 bogs, 418,9-18 
sheep, and 11,329 homo, s,— -a total of 5,251,901, o.veliul- 
ing horses. The aggregate of the wholo.salo trado of that 
year was estimated at §293,000,000, being an inereaso of 
7»- per coni, ovci* tlio previous year. TJio capital invested 
in wholcsalo honso-s (c.xclusivo of lliat invested in other 
cities, but comioctcd with Chicago) was §03,200,000. Tho 
statistics of manufactures at that date were as follows 


Niimhnr of ratnl.li.qiimants 2,2-10 

Numlan- of oiai.loyt-s 62,000 


$28,070,000 
09,0.00,000 
377,000,000 

Tho principal industries are liog-packing (the number of 
hogs _ lacked in 1875 being 2,0t59,200), beof-pneking, 
browing and distilling, and tlio mamifacturo of iron ami 
steel, wood, bride, leather, diomicals, boots and shoes, ami 
cigars and lobacco. There is an annual industrial exbibition 
held in a building especially erected for that pnrjiuso, 200 
feet wide and 800 feet long, wbicli attmets exhibitors for 
one numtb from ail parts of tho north-west, and which 
was visited in October 1875 by 276,000 persons. Tho 
sbi(>ping of OJiicago for J875 was a.s follows :■ — mimbor of 
vessels arrived, 10,488, with a tonnage of 3,122,004 ; 
vessels cleared, 10,007, with a tonnage of 3,157,05). 
There arc eighteen truidc linos of railroads running from 
Chicago, five to tho cast, and the others west and south, 
viz. — Tho Baltimore ami Ohio Lake Slioro and Micliigau 
Soutljorn ; Pittsbiiigli, Fort Wayne, and Chicago ; Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and St Louis; Micliigau Central; 
Chicago and lilichigan; Chicago and Alton; Chicago, 
Danville, and Vincouncs ; Chicago and Iowa; Chicago, 
Hock Island, and Pacilic ; Chicago and North-wo.storn 
(comprising three trunk lines) ; Chicago and Pacilic ; 
Chicago, JMilwankce, and .St Paul; Illinois Conlral ; 
Western Union ; Chicago, Bnrlingtmi, and Quincy. 'J’lie 
nggrogale milengo of Die railroads centring directly in 
Chicago is nearly 10,000 miles, and 750 trains arrive and 
depart daily ; hut it is estimated that Chicago has an 
uniulcrrnplod connection with more than one-third of the 
entire railroad mileage of tho continent, wJiich is more than 
70,000 miles, A notable ])cculiarity of the Cliicago railway 
system is Unit it lin.s boon built almost entirely by caiiital 
outside of Chicago, and wii.s centred in Ibat citybeoauso of 
its BUiiorior advantages as tlio entrepot of tlio north-west. 
The mails received in Chicago woigli 04,400 pounds daily. 
The banking capital of Chicago at tho latest reports was 
as follows; — National banks (those organized under the 
jirovisions of the United States law) $13,381,000 ; State 
banks (organized under tho Statolaw) §7,105,000; private 
bankers, §3,885,000; total, .§2<1,431,000. The annual 
bank cleavings for throe consecutive years wore as follow.s : 
—1872, .§9"93,0G0,503 ; 1873, §1,047,027,828; 1874, 
§1,101,347,918. 

T/fo Tire of 1871. — Tlio most notable event in the 
history of Chicago was tho destructive fire of 1871, tho 
largest of modern times. Tbo conflagration commenced 
by the overturning of a lainii, in a district built u]) almost 
exclusively of wood, about 9 o’clock in tlio evening of 
Sunday, October 8, 1871 ; it continued through that night 
and tho greater part of the next day, Japping np great 
blocks of houses, and growing by wlmt it fed on. It was 
finally checked by o.xplosions of gunpowder in a lino of 
honscB ojj tho south of tho fire, and exhausted itself on ilio 
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n IJurniDg aU there was to -hnrned ' SO 77S OSO. The materials used were mostlv brick, a piire 
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r T .7 i ^ ; >7^0. -_ VTe^t * white sandstone knoisTi as Athens (Illinois) marble, a atev 

— an. Lth ! «=audstonefrom Ohio and Michigan, and a brown sandstone 

arvasion,- 460 acres ; north divismn, 14, 0 • i94 ““ke Superior. The business and population cot- 

a “ "-ouare mUe^ •riWttiucreL in spite of the disaster, 
aoont 4 miles in length, and from 1 mue^y ciuuc , Ti>r> sinlinii-r r-.orTnnT>->,^ - 

The ‘^ea^on had be-n ‘ excessively dr>--‘the raijn of growth became larger Tnesolioitr and permanence ct 

pfr Sm-.-, 11 in , this prosperity were conhrmed durmg the American piaaic 

LiiiCago for the summer had been only 2bi- per cent. o.“ j i . t i *■ 


There were few niei’cantile failures, and the business of ike 
1 r,. 4 i • tii - "par followin" the panic still showed an increase. This 

h.vp and ^cienr, had been exhausted by an nnnsually ; supej^ resisriuice to the -enenil contraction has been 
extended fire the Saturday preening and the hames [ attnbuKJ,^ Chica-o^s position as the distribntim; point 
outran even their earli^fc etiorts. _ M oodea buddings were : of the bream^,,^, provisions of the meat Morth-West 
scatt^d throughout the entire city, actmg as brands to { The comparativV Chicairo real-eslate is an ihtercs*. 

spread the conflagration. These were the mam conditions J ing illustration of .rrowth. An example cose cut 

of the fire. The total number of buildings destroyed w.as I be cited of one idece of in an outhrina district wliii'h 
17,450, and 9S,S60 people were rendered homeless ; of the | sold in ISGS for $50 an :n^,.re, and was resold in IS75 hr 

$1500 an acre. Land ohtiit-riued 40 veam mm from the 


latter 250 perished in the flames or lost their lives from ex- 
posure. Thousands, flying before the flames, sought refuge 
m the lake, and remained standing in the water for hours as 
the only means of preservation against the intense heat and 
the shower of sparks and cinders, ^bmong the buildings 
destroyed were the custom-houses, post-office, court-house, 
chamber of commerce, and nearly all the churches, railway 
stations, hotels, banks, theatres, newspap-er offices, and 
buUdiugs of a qnasi-public character. It is estimated that 
73 miles frontage of streets was burned over, most of which 
had been improved with wood block pavements these were 
partially destroyed. The total loss has been estimated at 
$196,000,000, — of which $53,000,000 represented the 
value of the buildings destroyed. -$5$, 710, 000 the personal 
effects, and the remainder business stocks, prcKluco. and 
manufactures of every description. On the losses there was 
an insurance of $85,634,122, of which about one-half \re.s 
recovered. A vast system of relief was organir-ed, which 
received the most generous aid from all parts of the world. 
The money contributions from the various States and frem 
abroad were $4,996,782 ; of this England contributed 
nearly $500,000. These funds, which were over and above 
the contributions of food, clothing, and supplies, were 
made to last, under the careful and honest administration 
of a society of citizens, till the close of the year 1876. Out 
of them temporary homes were provided for nearly 40,000 
people; barracks and shelter-houses were erected, workmen 
were supplied with tools, and womenwitli sewing-machines ; 
the sick were cared for and the dead buried ; and the poorer 
classes of Chicago were pirohably never so comfortable as 
within two or three rears after this fire. The work of 


Govemmeiit at $1-,^ an aenSA is now worth $10,006 an 
acre. Business projierty which ^j-as sold in 1805 for $2oi> 

^^t). was resold in 1571 


a front foot (with a depth of 125 ^ 
for t^IoOO a iron. toot. Another of property wbtek 

was valued at $3845 in 1SG6 w^,c, Vui iu lS7i; 
$100,000. These instances 
rejiresent fairly the increase of values, 
ever paid fo.- business property in Chicag^^Twas $52^ re: 
square foo:, but the average value of flfesst-class business 
property is $25 per square foot. The aggy_re 2 ate transfers 
of Chicago property in 1873 amounted to $3^8,427,3?lj 
I'Juoition. J'c!i)j!o;u C/ianfhs. kc. — The ]*^mhlic sc|;x\ 
system in Chicago is regarded as one of the mn^^ tbordzrii 
in the United States. In 1855 the first vepo'^^pf. we 
Board of Education showetl the eurolraent of 3000 xra\';^ 
the report of 1875 g.ivc the number as 49,121. Tf ' 
was then an annual expenditure of $827,502 to sus 
the schools; there were 57 school buildings ; 700 teacL^. 
were empIoye-.i : and the annual cost of tuition per pua 
w.as $15^^. Of the 102,555 persons in Chicago betwee 
the ages of six and twenty-one, besides the 49,121 in tl^ 
public schools, there were 27,071 in private schools, auf 
15,947 at worE There were 33,547 neither at w'ork no 
in school, bat only I8G of all were found who could neitlie 
read nor write. The gradc'd system of study is used, am 
the schoolsare classified .os follows : — I high school, cours; 
of study four years ; 3 dirision high schools (cue for eaci 
divisiou iu the city), course of study two years ; 1 norma 
school for the prexiaratiou especially of teachers ; the other 
are grammar schools and primary schools, the former em 



rebuilding the citv' was accompE«hed writh matvellous j bracing the four highest grades, and the latter the ioiu 
rapidity. Immediately after the fire the most sanguine i lowest grades. The school year consists of ten months 
persons predicted that it would require at least ten years I divided into three terms ; the hours of attendance in tht 


to restore the buildings that had been destroyed. But 
within three years the city was provided with buildings 
equal in capacity, and of twofold value. The work ivas 
begun before the cinders were cold, and the population 
seemed to gain new ambition and new energy from the 
disaster. The “ fire limits" were extended so as to exclude 
the erection of other than ^one, brick, or iron buildings 
within a large area, and subsequently this prohibition was 
applied to the entire city. The result has been to make 
New Chicago the most beautiful city iu America iu its 
business emtres. lYithin the first year after the fire, 
buildings had been erected or started covering a frontage 
of 51,619 feet, and costing, when finished, $40,133,600. 
That the work was not spasmodic is shown from the fact 


frontage was 55,470 feet (about 10^ miles) and the cost 


grammar and primary schools are 9 till noon, and 2 p.m. 
till 4 r.ar. The principal studies in the grammar scliool; 
are theory of arithmetic, problems in arithmetic, geogfaiffiy, 
history of the United States, language, composition, rea'^ng 
spelling, penmanshiji : drawing and music are also taugl^.. 
and the study of Gormau is ojitional. The course of studies 
in the high schools is that of the higher acidemies. 
Corpora] punishment was abandoned altogether about the 
year 1865, and the reading of the Bible was discontinued 
in 1875, in deference to the dogmatic differences among 
the religious sects, the theory of the schools being free atai 
secular. Of other educational iustitiitions, besides 82 or- 
dinary private schools, there are a large number of ••Kinder- 
garten •'■ schools, in imitation of the favourite German 
sj'stem for elemenbari* instruction. Among the higher 
institutions is the imiversity of Chicago, connected wits 
which is the De.arhorn Observatorv. which has a refracting 
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telescope of 23 feet focsl length and ISS inches aperture. 
There are also the North-ll'cslerii University (Methodist), 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Tlieo- 
logical Seminary, St Ignatius College (Catholic)r College 
of Law, Chicago Musical College, and 7 medical colleges. 
The prizicipal charitable institutions are the Nui'seiy and 
Half-Orphan Asylum, Protestant Orphan Asylum, Beforiu 
and Industrial School, Erring Women’s Eefuge, Eoundliugs’ 
Home, Good Samaritan Lniustrial Homo, Homo for the 
Friendless, Old People’s Home, Soldiers’ Home, St Joseph's 
Orphan Asylum (Grtholic), Luthenm Orphan Asylum, 
Washingtonian Homo (temperance reform), all liberally en- 
dowed, and 10 hospitals. There are S3 benevolent and 
other open societies, 40 masonic and other secret societies 
(exclusive of industrial unions), 14 theatres and opein 
houses, S4 newspapers (daily and weekly), 2o large hotels, 
and nnmerous smaller and private hotels. There are 8 
libraries open to the public, of wliich the Chicago Public 
Library (establislied in 1872, and supported by taxation) 
is thelai'gestj in lS7a. three years after it was opened, 
there were more than 40,000 volumes, and the aggregate 
circulation of books during that year was 300, InG volumes, 
rbo whole nninber of visitoi-s 230,021, and the total issue of 
periodicals 130, Sod. There are 238 houses of public wor- 
ship in Cliicago, including the mission churches. The 
churehes are divided among the difi'ercnt denominations 
as follows : — Roman Catholic, 28 ; Baptist, 25 ; Presby- 
terian, 24; Methodist, 22 Episcopal, IS Lutheran, 
18 : Oongreg-ational, 15 ; Jewnsh, S ; Free Baptist, 2 ; 
Christian, 4 ; Dutch Reformed, 2 ; Reformed Episcoi'al, 
3 ; Evangelical, 11 ; Coloured ilethodist, 2 Germair 
Methodist, 2 j Scandinavian lyfethodist, 4; Swcdenboigian, 
5 ; Unitarian, 4 ; Univemlist, 4 : miscellancons and 
mission, 37. 'The wrlno of church property in Chicago 
(exempt from taxation under the law) is estimated at 

812.000. 000, of which 85,000,000 is owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Public IForfo, Parl-s, Slrcds, liw — Of the public 
buildings destroyed by the fire, the custom-house and the 
city hall were still iu course of erection in 1876. The 
HationalGorerninontappropriatcd84,000,OOOfortheformer, 
and the cost of the latter W'as estimated at 82,500,000. 
Among the other public buildings are the comity jail, 
bridew'dl, the water-works, and a Im^ge number of engine- 
liouscs and police-stations, Tlie total cost of maintaining 
and enlarging the public works iu 1875 was 80,368,640, 
the water system being self-sustaining. The water supply 
of the city is drawn from two miles out in the lake. A 
large structure of iron and heavy timber, loaded with 
stone, and called a “ crib,” OS feet iu diameter, was located 
at t hat distance from the shore. In the centre compartment 
an iron cylinder is sunk 64 feet, of which 31 feet are 
below the bottom of the lake, the water being 33 feet deep. 
Connected with it are two distuiet tunnels leading to two 
separate seta of immping works. The tunnels are 66 feet 
below the level of the shore, one with a diameter of 5, and 
the other of 10 feet. The latter extends also tliree miles 
under the city, so that the two pumping works are removed 
that distance, and along its line are located 17 large subter- 
ranean wells or cisterns for use in case of fires. The cost 
of these tunnels was 81.500,000. Their capacity is 

150.000. 000 g:dlons ; the cajxreity of the pumping engines 
is 80,000,000 gallons iu 24 hours. Telegraphic comiuuni- 
ration is kept up constantly by cables between the “ crib ” 
and pumping works. The water is aluan-s pure, cold, and 
wholesome, and it m.ay be raise.l to a height of 155 
feet for distribution. The consumption for 1S75 was 
1,449,825,000 gallons. There are over 3860 miles of 
Water pipe, varvlug from 4 to 24 inches in diameter, 2607 
public hydrants, and 2132 stop-cocks. There are over 


240 miles of sewers, which .cost 84,236,769, and 609 
miles of streets, of which 112 miles are paved; of the 
latter 87 miles are of the wooden block pavement. The 
side walks of the city measure 725 miles ; and there are 
nearly 60 miles of horee-railways or tramways for intra- 
mural transit. The park system of Chicago is one of the 
most extensive in the world’. Two parks arc in the south 
dh-isiou, one containing 372 acres, and the other 593 
acres. The latter has a frontage on Lake Michigan of 1 1 
miles, and the two embrace 14 miles of inteiior drives, and 
30 miles of walks. The larger of the two is to have a 
series of interior lakes connected with Lake Michigan, and 
protected, by a pier several hundred feet long, so that they 
may he reached by boats from the lake. Tlie approaches 
to these two parks are two roadways, each 200 feet wide, 
known as Grand and Drexel Boulevards. The former may 
bo compared to the Rotten Row in Hyde Park, London ; 
the latter is modelled after the Avenue I’linperatrice, 
Paris, with a continuous stretch of lloral ornamentation 
in the centre. The west division parks, inside the city 
limits, comprise Humboldt Park, 225 acres ; Central Park,' 
185 acres ; and Douglas Park, ISO acres. The ornamen- 
tation is varied and elaborate. Lincoln Park, within the 
northern limits of the city, contains 230 acres, and has a 
lake shove drive of several miles. All these parks are 
connected by wide . readways, varying from 150 to 300 
feet in width, and ginug a continuous drive of 35 miles. 
The parks are supi'lied with water from a number of 
Artesiau wells. Besides these principal parks, there are 
the following public places in the dificrent divisions of the 
city: — ^Lako Park, 42 acres; Union Park, 11 acre’s; 
.TetVerson Park, G acres; Washington Square. 2 acres; 
Union Square, 1 acre; Dearborn Park, 1 acre ; Ellis Park, 
S acres ; Vernon Park, 3 acres ; Wicker Park. 3 acres. 
There are thus 1856 acres set aside by Chicago for public 
grounds. (.^. B. n.) 

^ CHICHELY, or CnicHEu;. Hiesry (13C2-1443), an 
English primate, was born at Higham Fcrrere, in North- 
aniptonsbire, in 1362. After studying at Oxford, he was 
sent on various embassies to the Papal and French courts ; 
iu 1409, lie was representative of England in the Council 
of Pisa, which deposed Gregory and Benedict, and elevated 
Alexander Y. to the papacy ; and, iu 1414, he became 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was distinguished for his 
xcalin the cause of the English Church, which he defended 
agsiinst the pirctonsion of the Pope to dispose of ecclesias- 
tical preferments. Ho was also, on the other hand, a 
deteriuiucd opponent of Wycliil'e. He spent much of liis 
wealth in the establishment of All Soul’s College, O.xfonl. 
and in adorning Cantcrbnrv Cathedral and Lambeth Palace. 

CHICHESTER, a mnni'cipal and parliamentary borough, 
episcopal city, and market-town of England, iu Sussex, 
situated at the foot of a small 
spur of the South Down Hills, 
on tlic widest part of the 
plain to which it gives ■ 

It is distant about 60 ni 
S.W. from Loudon, and 
H.E. from Portsmouth. Chi- 
Chester still retains its ancient 
walls, which have a circuit of 
about a mile and a half, and 
probably follow the line >of 
the Roman fortifications. The 
town is well-built, and con- 
sists of four principal streets, 
at a central .octagonal cross. 

Bishop Storv. and reputed to be one of the finest strnctures 
of the kind "in Great Britain, Of tlio public building 
the most remarkable are the cathedral, which is 40 1 feet in 



Amis of Cbidicstcr. 

which meet at right angles 
fiftv feet high, erected by 
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length and 150 in breadth,, and is note-worthy as having CHICKASAWS, a tribe of N'orth America T , 1 - 
double side-aisles, the church of St Paul — a modem settled in a reservation of 6840 square miles”' 

Gothic edifice, the guild-haU, the corn-exchange, the territory on the left bank of the lied River ' 

market-house, the infirmary, and the museum of the their own tradition and the e\'idence of uhilol 
Chichester Literary Society and iMechanics’ Institute, closely connected with the Creeks and Ch”^' ’ 

There is also a large cattlc-markct at tlio east of the city they believe that they emierated alon" v,-ith°th^^! 1 
capable of accommodating several thousand head of cattle, from the West^ crossed the 3Iississippi,°and £6111^1 
It is one of the principal cattlc-marlcets in the south of district that now forms the north-east part of "the st” 
England, and was erected in 1871 by the corporation of that name. Here they were visited bv De Soto^' 1 -^°' 
the city at a cost of ;£15,000. In fhe cathedral are a From the first they showed a hostile spirit a^ainq^ ’ 

number of ancient and curious monuments, be.sidcs nine French colonists, and frequently enr^a^ed with°tl ^ 

by Flaxman, one of which is in mcmoi^- of the i)oet Collins, actual conflict. With the English, ° on the otherT', a' 
who was a native of the city, and is buried in the church their relations were more satisfactorj-. In 1786 thev l 
of St Andrew’s. The dioce.se of Chichester includes the a treaty with the United States ; and in 1 703 they as^t 4 
whole county of Susse.x except a few the inrites in their operations against the Greets In' the 

parishes which are peculiars, and com- present centmy part of their' territorv 

prises nearly 300 benefice.s. The palace C-i 1^) ceded for certain annuities, and a portion of the tribe 

of the bishop is in the cit}- of Chichaster. migrated to .ibrkansas; and in 1832-34, the remainder 

There is a grammar-school, founded by- amounting.to about 3600, surrendered to the United States 

Bishop Story in 1497, and the blue- | ; the 6,442,400 acres of which they were still possessed 

coat school boards and educates about ' S j nnd entered into a treat}* with the Choctaws for. incoroora- 

30 boys. Chiche.stcr communicates with i tion with that tribe. In 1855, however, they efiected a 

the sea by means of , a short canal. The I J separation of this union, with which they had soon grovn 

borough, which returns one member to dissatisfied ; and by payment to the Choctaws of .SloO,OCiO 

parliament, had a population of 9054 obtained a complete right to their present territory. In 

in 1871. . the civil war of 1861 they joined the VConfederates and 

Chichester, as already mentioned, is ■< o sufiered in consequence ; but their righfj were restored Iv 

undoubteilly built on an ancient Homan site, near a lino of the treaty of 1865. In 1866 they surrendered 7,000.000 

road now known as the Stano Street; and it is usually, acres; and in 1873 they adopted their former .slaves, 

though hardly with absolute certainty, identified with 'Iliey possess a governor, a senate, and a house of represen- 
Regnxim, a town of the Bclgro mentioned in the Itinerary tative.s, and maintain 14 schools with about 500 pupils, 
of Antoninc. A slab of grey Sussex marble, now preserved In 1873 they numbered about 6000, and had private 
at Goodwood, was discovered in 1713 on the site of the property to the value of 82,000,000. 
present council chamber, bearing an inscription which has CHICLANA, a town of Spain in the prorince of Cadiz, 
given rise to an ingenious hypothesis, which represents 13 miles south-east from that city, divided by the River 
Chichester as the scat of the native king Cogidubnus, men- Tiro into the Banda and Lugor quarters. It contains the 
tioned by Tacitus as po.sscssing independent authority, and residences of many of the Cadiz merchants, possesses haths 
this king as the father of the Claudia to whom reference of great celebrity, and is a favourite resort, of the lover 
is made in the Second Epistle to Timothy. The inscrip- classes. In the neighbourhood is Medina Sidonia, sup- 
tion proves at least that the town ,was the abode of a po.sed by some to be tJic Phoenician andahouto 

considerable body of craftsmen, and that they erected a miles sontli is the field of Barossa, where the Anglo-Spanish 
temple to Neptune and Minerva under the patronage of army under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch) defeated 
a certain Pudens. With the conjectural restoration of a the French under Marshal Victor, Jlarch 5, 1811. Popu- 
few letters it reads as follows: — “A'epUmi et 3Iinerv;c lation .about 8600. 

templum pro salute diomns divinae cx auctoritate Tib. Claud. CHICOPEE, a tovai of the United States, in Hampden 
Gogidubni r. leg. ang. in Brit. Coiicghim fabror. ct qui in eo county, IMa.ssacliusctts, at the confluence of the Chicopee 
or sacm sunt d. s. d. donante aream /■’wefente Pudcnlini fil.” river with the Connecticut, 95 miles by rail W .S.W. of 
In the early Sa.xon period the town .seems to have been Boston. It comprises the villages of Cabotville and Chico- 
destroyed by Hillla, and soon afterwards re.stored by Ci.ssa, pee I’nlls, and forms a flourishing manufacturiug centre, 
whose memory is preserved in the modern name, equivalent Among its principal c.'tablishmcnts are seven cotton mills 
to Cissa’s Caster, or Castrum. In 967 it was chosen by with upwards of 114,000 spindles, the works of the Ames 
King Edgar as the seat of a mint, and specimens of the Company (which are the chief source of small arms in the 
pennies are still extant. At the time of the Conquest it United Status), a woollen mill, two manufactories of 
had only 283 houses and a church; but in 1083 the agricultural implements, and several foundries. 
bishopric was removed thither from SeLsey, and a calhe- dates from 1640, and till 1848 formed part of Spriugneld. 
dral was consecrated in 1108. This building having been Population in 1870, 9607. , 

destroyed by fire, a new one was erected in the end of the CHICORY. The Chicory or Succory plant, GicJionm 
12th century by Bishops Ralprh and Seffrid, and this may Iniybus (natural order, Covipositai), in its wild state 
be regarded as the basis of the present edifice. In 1213 native of Great Britain, occurring most frequently m dry 
the city was formally incorporated. .During the civil war chalky soils, and by road-sides. It has a long fleshy tap* 
it was captured from the Royalists by Sir lYilliam "Waller, root, a rigid branching hairy stem rising to a height o 
whose soldiers did great damage to the cathedral. In 2 to 3 feet, — the leaves around the base being lobed an 
spite of all attempts to preserve it, the tower and spire toothed, not unlike those of the dandelion. The flower 
came to the ground in 1861 ; but a restoration has since heads are of a bright blue colour, few in number, an 
been eflTected under the direction of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, measure nearly an inch and a half across. Chicory is 
Besides the poet Collins, Chichester numbers among its cultivated much, more extensively on tlie Continen^in 
' worthies Bishop Juxon, Hayley the friend of Cowjrer, and Holland, Belgium, France, and Germany, — than in 
three artists of the ISth century, generally known as the Britain; and as a cultivated plant it has three distinc 
“ Three Smiths of Chichester,” See Lower’s jS'zrssOT, s.v. ; applications. Its roots roasted and ground are used as a 
Quarterly Reviexu, vol. xcvii. _ substitute for, adulterant of, or addition to coffee ; bo 
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roots and loaves nvo employed as salads ; and tho plant is 
grown as a fodder m herbage crop which is greedily con- 
sumed by cnttlo. In Great Britain it is cliiotly in its first 
rapacity, in connectlou with colVco, that chicory is 
employed. A largo proportion of the chicory root used for' 
this pvxrposo is 'obtained from Belgium and other neigh- 
bouring Continontnl countries ; but a coiisidoiublo quantity 
is now cultivated in England, chiefly in Yorkshire. Eor 
tho preparation of chicory tho older stout white roots are 
selected, and after washing they arc sliced up ii\to small 
pieces and kiln-dried. In this condition tho material is 
sold to tho chicory roaster, by wliom it is roasted till it 
assumes a deep brown colour ; afterwards when ground 
it is .in external characteristics very like cofleo, but, is 
destitute of its pleasing aromatic odour. Neither docs tlio 
roasted chicory posscs.s any trace of the alkaloid cafieino 
which gives tboir peculiar virtues to coffee, tea, and other 
diet drink.s. Tho fact, however, that for a Innulred years 
it has been successfully used as a substitute for <u- 
recognized addition to coffee, wliilo in tho meantime 
inmiinerablc other sub.stances liavo been tried for the same 
purpose and abandoned, indicates that it is .agreeable or 
benellcial to some constitutions. It gives Ibo codec addi- 
tional colour, bitterness, and bodj', and may perhaps, as a 
sedative, tonic, and diuretic, modify its stimulant and 
irritating effects. It is at least in very extensive and 
general use; and in Belgium especially its infusion is 
largely drunk as an i>ulcpcndont beverage. Tho leaves 
blanched form a favourite salad on tho Continent, known 
in Paris as ISarhi dn Cupitci}}. In Belgium tho fresh roots 
aro boiled and oaten unth butter, and tlironghout tho 
Continent tho roots avo stored for use ns salads during 
winter. 

Tho Endive {G ichor aim Bndivia) is a closely allied plant, 
cultivated on account of its leaves alone, which, when • 
blanched, constitute a valued salad, and avo also some- 
times cooked fresh. It was cultivated and esteomed by 
tho ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Boranns. 

CHIEIII, a town of Italy, in tho province of Turin, and 
eight milc-s south-east of the city of that namo, with which 
it is connected by a good carriage road. It stands on tho 
declivity of a hill, and is divided into two parts by a branch 
of tho Tcjiice, Among its numerous churches and con- 
vents, mention nmj' bo made of Santa idaria della Scala, 
which is one of tho largest Gothic structures in Piedmont, 
and occupies, it is .said, tlio sito of an ancient temple of 
hlinerva. Tho town also possesses a largo number of 
benevolent and educational institutions and a theatre. It 
ranks as ono of tho oldest manufacturing centres in 
Europe, ami .still jirosecntcs tho fabrication of silk, cotton, 
and woollen goods. Tho popidation is about 12,000. 
According to some investigator, Chieii is to bo identified 
with tho Boinan city of Correa Poleidia ; but, ho this as it 
may, it appears in history at an early period. In tho 9th 
and 10th centni'ios it was subject to the hisliop of Turin; 
in the lllh it became an indcijondont republic ; and in , 
1255 it was competed bj’ Barb.irossa to recognize again 
the episcopal authority. In the following centuries it Avent | 
throngli numerous vicissitudes of war and politics, hut at 
the same time dcA-elopod its industrial activity. About 
the middle, indeed, of tho ISth century, no fewer than 
100,000 pieces of cotton goods were anunnlly nianufactui-ed. 
In 11)51 tho town was laid waste by tho Erot\ch. By 
Victor Emmnnnel it was r.niscd to tho rank of n princedom ; 
and Cibrario. tbo bistorian of .Nortb Italy, thought^ it 
worth his while to devote two volumes to the preservation 
of its annals, Dellc Storic.di Chtcri, Turin, 182/. 

GHIETI, or Civita di Cnn:w, a town of Italy, capital 
of the provinco of Abrnzzo Citerioro, situated on a hill 
near tho Pescara, about six miles from tbo Adriatic, and 40 


east of Aquila, with wliicb it will shortly have railway 
communication. It is tho scat of an archbishop and a 
prefect, and has a fine cathedral, a gymnasium, a hospitid, 
sevoml monastic buildings, and a handsome theatre. 
There arc numerous remains of the ancient Teatc, of 
which the most important arc seven lialls, probably bolon<r- 
ing to a bathing establishment, a largo theatre, a gateway, 
and several inscriptions vofcrriiig to tho Asininn family • 
while tho churches of Sta Maria del Tricaglio and s! 
Paolo aro built respectively on tho sites of the temples of 
Hercules and Diana Trivia. The principal imlustrics are 
tho mauufacturo of woollen and silk goods ; and there is a 
trade in corn, wine, oil, and tlio other prodnetions of the 
neighbourhood. Teatc was the chief city of tho hrarnicini, 
and under the Homan dominion continued to bo a place of 
considerable prosporitj'-. It seems to have been the native 
city of tho Asiuii and tho Vettii. After the fall of the 
Eoinan empire it passed into tho hands of the Goths ami 
tlio Lombards, was destroyed by Pepin, and was restored by 
tlio Normans. In 1524 it gave its namo to tho order of 
tho Theatiiies founded by its bisbop Gaetano. Popula 
tion, 23,000. 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of tho state of 
the same namo, lies in a beautiful A’allcy opening towards 
the north, and liemmocl in on tho other sides by arms of the 
Sierra Sladro, -IG IO feet above the level of tbc sea, in 28° 
3S' N. lat. and 10G° 30' IV. long. The town is regularly 
built, and tho streets aro wide ami clean, with many 
haiidsomo and conveiiicnt houses, plentifniiy supplied witii 
water, whicli is brought to tlio town by an aqueduct three 
miles in length. Tho grand square, three sides of which 
avo occupied by public edifices and stores, and tho fourth 
by the cathedral, an imposing building of the IStli contury, 
has its spacious area adorned with fountains, walks, and 
boiichcs, and with iiillars of white porjiliyry. The principal 
buildings, besides tbo cathedral, arc the mint, tho prison, 
which was formerly a Jesuit convent, tho house of correc- 
tion, two liospitnls, and tbo military school. In the square 
in front of the Jesuit chapel of Ban Felipe, is a simple 
monument in memory of tho threo martyrs of Jlcxican 
independoiicc, Hidalgo, Allondo, and Ilmcnez, who were 
shot on the spot by tho Spaniards. Tho toivn was founded 
in 1G91, and in the ISth conlvivy was the seat of the 
cnptain-genoml of the Inner Provinces. At tho timo of ils 
greatest prosperity it had about 70,000 inhabitants ; but 
its present population does not exceed 14,000. 

CHILDERS, Bobeut C.es.vr (1838-1870), an eminent 
Oriental scholar, was the sou of tho Rev. Charles Childers, 
English chaplain at Nice. In 1860 ho received an 
appointment in tho civil service of Coyion, which he 
retained imtil 18G4, when he was compelled to return to 
England owing to ill-health. He had acquired some knotv- 
Icdge of Prdi during his residence in Ceylon, hut it was not 
until tho autumn of 1SG3 that, under tho advice of Dr 
Rost, ho gave himself to the scientific study of the language. 
Entering at once on the task of preparing a Pfiii dictionary, 
)io laboured at it with svich extraordinary assiduily that he 
was able to publish tho firet volume in 1872, and the 
second and concluding volume in 1875. 'The work is an 
onduring monument of learning and zeal, and has been 
"ratofully acknowledged b)’ a competent authority ns ‘ the 
most vnlunblo contribution that has yot been made to the 
knowledge of Prdi, and ns tho foundation of all future 
study of tiint language.” Hfr Chiidcra was a frequent 
contributor on subjects connected witli Buddhism to 
scientific and literary periodicals. _ ''’5® 

appointed sub-librarian at tho India Ollico, f'Jju 
fSlowing year ho becauio tho firat professor of Prdi and 
Buddhist iitcrature at University College, London. He 
died at London on tho 25 th July, 18/6. 
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CHILI 


G H I LI, or Chile, occupies a strip of land on the 
•srestem side of South America, extending from 24' to 
56' 2S' 50" S. kt., from the Bar of Mejillones to Cape 
Korn, a distance of 2270 miles. On the E. it is bounded 
hr the Andes, on the W. bv the Pacific Ocean, and on the X. 
by Bolivia. Its breadth varies from 40 to 200 miles, and its 
area is computed at 218,925 square miles, with a popnktion 
of 2,319,266. Between kt. 24° and 32° (comprehending 
the provinces of Atacama, Coquimbo, and the northern 
half of Aconcagua) the principal industn' is mining; be- 
tween kt. 32° and 3S° (comprehending the southern half 
of Aconcagua and the provinces of Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Colchagua, Curico. Taica, Maule, Xuble, Concepcion, and 
part of Arauco) the staples are agricultural produce and 
coal : while the remaining part produces timber, potatoes, 
and'salted meat. The Andes extend in two parallel lines 
throughout nc-arlv the entire length of the countra*. Be- 
tween these two ranges or “Cordilleras'” is a table-land, 
which attains its greatest breadth between kt. 33' and 40', 
and which narrows both towards the northern and southern 
extremitv, where the ramifications of both chains meet 
and form a continuous undulating pkin. Chili funher 
kys claim to the whole of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 

Jfounfains . — The Andes commence in the district called 
the Colony of Magellan, where their general elevation is 
lowest, the perpetual snow-line only 3000 feet, the high- 



towards kt. 41°, the coast becomes less indented, the range 
more continuou-s and elevated, and the peaks higher, — such 
as Minchinmadiva, 8000 feet, Corcchado Volcano 91 5S 
feet, and Yanteles, 8030 feet. From kt. 41’, or from 
the southern extremity of the province of Lknquihue, 
commence the table-land and the I'arallel granitic belt that 
skirts the Chilkn coast, which together nowhere exceed 
120 geographic.al miles in breadth from the sea to the 
Andes. At this kt. the snow-line rises to 8000 feet, at 
Valparaiso (33° S. kt.) to 12,780 feet, and at Coquimbo 
•29° 8. lat.) to 15.200 feet. The centra table-knd is in 
iat. 41° under 200 feet above the sea : at Taica it rises to 
350, at Bancamia to 1560. at Santiago to 1800 : and it con- 
tinues to increase in elevation as it extends northward. 
The mean elevation of the Andes in Chili is 11,830 fec-t. 
The cnlminatins peak is the volcano of Aconcagua, in 
the province ^f Aconcagua, which reaches the height of 
22,427 feet. The principal summits to the north of this 
are Cima del ilerccdario, 22.302 feet, m kt. Se", and 
Cima del Cohre, 18,320 feet, in kt. 28' 30'. South of 
Aconcagua, in the province of Santiago, are Juncal (19,495 
feet), and the volcanoes of Tupungato (20.269), San .los’l 
<'20.009 feet), and Maipu (17.664 feet). In .ilrauco is 
the volcano of Vilkrica, 1-5.996 feet; in Taica, the great 
truncate mountain called the Descabezado, 12,757 feet: 
in the province of Xuble, the volcano of Chilian, 9446 
feet; and in Lknanihue. the volcano of Osomo. 7396 
feet. In the Chilian range there are 2-3 volcanoes, 
of which only a few, such as the volcanoes of Osomo, 
Vilkrica, Antaco, and San Jose, are occasionally active. 
Tnere are many passes over the Andes from Chili to the 
Argentine Eepubiic ; but the western slope of the mountains 
beins steeper than the eastern, the ascent from Chili is 
more laborious than from the Argentine Eepubiic, into 
which the mountains descend by a series of terraces, con- 
sisting of Secondary strata terminating in the vast expause 
of fiat conntrv or “Pamrias.” occunied by the Tertiarv 


formations.^ The passes may be said to be 


eight months of the year, but even at tkir “ 

never be traversed by vehicles,— mul^ bekJ kf 
means of conveyance. The highest of the paa« i- 
as the most frequented, are those of Dona^At^ p 
feet, and Colgnen, 14,700 feet, in the provkc- '' 

bo; the Dehesa, 14,500 feet, east from Santiago 
the volcano of Tupungato ; the Patos. 13 0C5 F-* 
UspaUata, 13,125 feet, both in the province of Acenrat^ . 
and the Pknehon, 11,455 feet, in the province of 
The part, of the Andes bordering the province of \tac^ 
may be crossc-d at numerous places at unv perkd of thi 
year, as the range there is generally free from snow.i* 

Chili is subject to frequent earthomJ;^ r,., 
shocks (tt.’ac.fores), which, without causing damage, 7^ 
much alarm lest they should hefoUowed^by the'eerthquaK 
itself (t'rremoio). The occurrence of this terrible phegem^ 
non k not indicated by any particular state of the weathir 
but it rare-ly happens during the night. It is the ctirrca 
belief that when are frequent there is not much fez: 
of their being followed by an tarilrfuak, and certailr 
exiierience justifies that opirdon. Though shocks are rerv 
common, earthquakes are rare, — the saint province kmV 
the focus of one only about once in fitU' years, though i; 
is calculated one in every tenth year makes itself felt fa 
some jiart of Chili 

l>.rth-yjal:e.= laaiiife.-t them.'-;; ves ly a quick horircatel ard im*- 
f imus r<Dth;ory vib.mtion, -jud •vhen the fccus is rear the sea it els; is 
egitaud. The greund nndu’..''.:e.', hur vciv rarely hursts oprutsa; 
ere:! tk- most vtolca; are over in u few £--*c'uds, thrugh frr sm* 
time nfirnrsrds (at grodnaily lengthening intervals frc:.; tvclrs 
hn;:rs'i there is succession of grcdualiy' lessening slorb. Bj 
the c.art'r. quake of F r-b.-uar;.' 3 S33 tie Is’- of Saatrs Ha.di vus uplifted 
the southern end S, the C'-ntral part C‘, nn-i the uorthe.m end 30 fed: 
hut i.o;h itr.nd '’jldde-i a few wc-rks nittmesr-h, in; 

evt-n ip't p-art of their i v-vious elevatien. During this eaUh- 
ouake two gre.at waves mi.VI over t;.e to-wn of Talaihusno: de 
<ie-Ji' close in .'here, v.u.' dry for .a K-w nre.rnent?, anismr’p 
nuri-t from tine surface cf the water. During a very sman enrh- 
qu'.kctt Coquimlo. in Ncvcm'rer 3?4D the sea reti.'ed slcut if 3 
yards, nn-d then rolled lack ab-out 32 feet high. An Eedish 
shit!, anchore-i in 7 fathoms water, in the ii.-dgabaurinr kj of ■ 
H-rmdnra, nerrly tou-heii the Ixjttom from the rer<-.iing of the pc, 
whi'.'h afterwards rolled in like a bare, and the water ccnticned ti 
ebb and fiow for an ho-gr and a half after the shock. 

Lokes. — ^In the southern part of Cniii there are ssverdbks 
inland lakes abounding with fish, and frequented by 
ntimerous varieties of aquatic birds. The largest of these 
lakes is that of Lknquihue, dtuated in 4J'' 10' S. lam 
197 feet above the sea. at the base of the volcano ci 
Osomo, which ris-es 7199 feet above its surface. Its shape 
is triangular, its greatest length from north to south being 
30 mik'S and greatest breadth 22 miles. The little river 
Jlaullin is its sole outlet, and conveys its surplus water to 
the Pacific, in kt. 41° 35'. Tn the neighbourhoc'd are tee 
lakes Todos los Santos or Esmeralda, 18 miles long hv 6 
brv.ad, and Bupanco, 24 miles long by 4 broad. Tweive 
miies northward is Lake Banco, 32 miles long by 1^ 
broad- In kt. 39° is Lake Vilkrica or Llanquen, measur- 
ing 100 square miies. In the province of Concepcion is 
Lake GuilJetue, measuring 50 square miles. Xear Santiago., 
is Lake Acnleo, occupying about 8500 acres. In all tcese 
the water is tr^h and pleasant to the txsts ; but in the 
small lakes situated near the coast, such as Bacaietau, 
Cahuil, Vichuquen, and Bolleruca the water is brackisL ^ 

.Rivers. — ^The rivers, like the lakes, are much larger auQ Ur- 
more numerous in the south than in the north of Ghm. 
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within 12“ of tho Antarctic Circle, and as whila one-fourth 
01 the territory is not much above the level of tho sea, another 
lourth lies slightly below tho snow-line, tho only general 
qualification that can be assigned to this union of extremes 
IS that both in tho high and the low, the wet and the dry 
the hot and the cokU-egions the climate is healthy throiigh- 
oiit. OmiUing the inhospitable regions of Cape Horn and 
lien-a del Fiicgo, and commencing with tho most southern 
portion colonized by Chili, tho Territoiy of Magellan 
between lat. 54“ and 51“ 50', wc find that although the 
moisture and rainfall are too great for tho ripening of wheat, 
j et potatoes, eabbago, celery, and carrots are readily grown. 

1 ho principal town, Punta Arenas, is situated in the pon- 
iiisula of Now Brunswick, on the Straits of Magellan, in 
63 10 30 S. lat. and 70“ 50' W. long. Tho next zone, 
between lut, 51° 50 and 37°, coiiiprelicuda tho provinces 
of Chihid, Llauquihue, Valdivia, and Arauco, of which the 
climate is veryliko thatof Great Britain, — tho most southern 
parts having more rain but less cold than the Highlands of 
Scotland, while tho more northern have a more gonial 
climate than tho most favoured partsof the south of England. 

In t'aldivia the mean temperature throughout the year is 
52“ Falir. Timber is tho great article of export; but 
potatoes, wheat, barley, rye, and flax are grown in quantities 
suflicicut for exportation. Tlio next zone extends from 
37“ to 28“ lat., embracing the provinces from Concepcion 
to Aconcagua, whore irrigation is more or less necessary, 
and whore flax, corn, grapes, figs, olives, peaches, and 
melons grow freely, but oranges and lemons only in the 
northern portion. Bain falls in Juno, July, and August 
with more or less frequency, according to tho latitude. 

During these months a mild northerly wind prevails, inter- 
rupted occasionally by a dry wind from tho east. During all 
the rest of tho year a wind blows from the south, which 
falls towards tho evening, fn Santiago tho mean annual 
temperature is 55“ Fahr., and in Valparaiso 58“ Fahr. 

From lat. 28“ to 24“, including tho provinces of Coquimbo 
and Atacama, there is a gradually decreasing amount of 
moisture, — from four or five showers of from five to ton 
hours, ns in Coquimbo, to nothing but an occasional mist, 
as in Atacama. Spring commences in September, summer 
in December, autumn in Jlarch, and winter in June. 

Population . — Tho following table gives tho population Population 
of Chili according to a census taken in 1875, with tho 
nveingo number of births, deaths, marriages, and other 
kindred statistics : — 
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They arc almost entirely fed by tho melting of the snow on 
the Andos, but are also liable to swelling from tho winter 
rains. A few are navigable for a short distance; but nearly 
all yield imiuonsc service to agriculture by irrigation, carry^ 
ing, like tho Nile, both substance and moisture to the other- 
wise barren plains. 'The largest river is tho Biobio, which, 
rising near the volcano of Antuco, in lat. 38“ 15', enters 
the Pacific after a course of 220 miles, whore it is 2 miles 
broad. It i.s navigable for barges and small steamers ns 
far ns Naciinionto, 100 miles from the mouth. 

'Tho following is n list of the principal rivers, witli tho 
provinces through which they flow, and tho lengths of their 
courses : — 
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}[in<ral IluhTs are numerous in Chili ; the}' are prin- 
cip.iUy saline and sulphureous, containing carboiialo of 
lime, bicarbonate of soda, and chloride of sodium. lu 
temperaturo the waters mtigo from 50“ to that of boiling 
water. They are situated at various heights, from 1150 
feet above tho sea. as tho baths of rnnimavidn, 18 miles 
from 'Talc.!, to 10,000 feet, .a-s theb.itlis of Toro, near Elqui 
in Coquimbo. 'I’lic most reinarkablo ns well as tho most 
important of tho halhing establishments is that of Chilian 
in tiio province of Cliillan, oii the western, flank of the 
Cerro Novado, 2050 feet above the sea, containing in close 
proximity icy cold and boiling springs, — sulphureous, 
fernigiiioiis, alkaline, and saline. 'Tho season is from tho 
first of Dccoinbor to tho first of April, when they arc visited 
by imiUitudes for the cure of gout, rhenumtism, dyspepsia, 
and cutaneous diseases. Among tho others most frequented 
are tho baths of Apoquindo and Coliiia, near Santiago ; 
Cauqucue.s, near Hancagua ; Tiuguiririca, near Colelmgiin; 
;Mondaca, ncarTalca ; 'Trapa-Tnipa, near Los Anjcles; and 
Nnlnielhunpi in Llanquiliuo. 

IsUvnh . — ^'Tho most important Chilian islands are those of 
the province of Chilod, covered with great forests of the mag- 
nificent cedar Fit:ropa pafaponica, and tho tall and elegant 
cypross Libocnlnts ietnujona. 'The iutercstiiig i.sland of 
Juan Foriiaiidez may bo included with those of Cliili, 
although it is 3G0 miles from the coast, in lat. 33“ 42' S. 
It is a mountaiuovis and well-wooded island, 52 miles in 
circuiiifcrenco, and exhibits generally those features familiar 
to the renders of JiolnnsonCrusoc as tho abode of Alexander 
Selkirk. It is stocked with herds of goats, while tho 
beach is a iiaunt of seals. Forty-two miles further out to 
sea is tho .smaller island of !Mns Afuera. 

Climate . — As Chili extends from hot parched deserts in 
the Tropic of Capricorn to a boisterous cold and wet country 


It will bo seen that tho net amount of tho population 
obtained by the census was 2,068,424; but 10 per cent, 
may bo allowed for omissions, and 44,000 for wandering 
Araucniiian and Pafagoiiinn tribes, which brings up the 
total number to about 2,320,000. One-third of the 
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population is urban, and two-thirds rural. Of the deaths 
no less than 59 per cent, are under^seven years, 4 "8 from 
seven to fifteen, 7'3 from fifteen to twenty-five, 15‘3 from 
twenty-five to fifty, and 1 1 '4 from fifty to eighty. Out of 
eveiy million children bom only 543,900 live to the age of 
five years. One female child is born for every 1 -05 male 
children ; but the death rate is in precisely the opposite 
proportion. The annual increase of the population is one 
in every fifty-seven. 

Sanitary Condition . — ^The deaths, amounting to 55,897, 
are distributed among the different months of the year as 
follows : — January, 5333 ; Febraary, 4398 ; March, 4228 ; 
Ajjril, 3937 ; May, 4423; June, 4213; July, 4613; 
August, 4773 ; September, 4767 ; October, 4940; Novem- 
ber, 4749 ; December, 5523. The rate is greatest (9‘9 
per cent.) in December, and least (7T per cent.) in April. 

It wiU be seen that the three provinces, Chilo6, Llan- 
quihue, and Valdivia, which are the wettest are also the 
most salubrious. The healthiest period is just before the 
rains set in, the least healthy during the heats of December 
and January, when dysentery prevails, owing perhaps to 
a too free consumption of the water-melon. The mortality 
of children under 7 years ranges from 47 per cent, in 
some 3 '^ears to 60 per cent, in others of the whole number 
of deaths ; and four-fifths of the children who die under 7 
years of age belong to the poorest classes. The most fatal 
diseases are gastric, typhoid, and typhus fevers ; and the 
next, pulmonary complaints, dysentery, and syphilis. The 
system of sewerage in Chili is generally bad, consisting of 
partially open channels passing through the houses, some- 
times with running water and at other times nearly dr}'. 
Even Valparaiso is not well provided with drainage. Inter- 
mittent fevers are unknown, and Asiatic cholera has not 
yet passed the Andes. 

History . — The name Chili (or, in its Spanish form, 
Chile) is supposed to be derived from Tchile, a word 
belonging to the ancient language of Peru, signifying 
“ snow.” The country first became known to Europeans 
in the 16th century. It was then to a considerable extent 
under the dominion of the Incas, but had been previously 
inhabited by certain tribes of Indians, of whom the most 
important and only warlike race were the Araucanians. 

In the time of the Inca Tupanqui (1433), grandfather 
of the monarch who occupied the throne of Peru on the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and the tenth in succession from 
Manco Capac, the reputed founder of the Peruvian empire, 
the first attempt was made by the Incas to extend their 
dominion over the territory of Chili Yupanqui, leading 
his army across the desert of Atacama, and penetrating into 
the southern regions of the countrj', made himself master 
of a considerable portion of it. The permanent boundary 
of the dominions of this prince is said by some writers to 
have been determined by the Kiver Maule, 35° 30' S. lat., 
although it is more probable the Eiver Eapel, 34° 10' S. 
lat., constituted the extreme limits of the Peruvian empire 
towards the south. The latter opinion is to some extent 
supported by the fact, that the remains of an ancient 
Peruvian fortress, apparently marlcing the frontier, are still 
found upon the banks of the Eapel, while no such remains 
are known to exist in any part of the country farther 
south. 

The Peruvian dominion in Chili ceased with the Inca 
Atahualpa in 1533. The first Spanish invasion was led by 
Diego de Almagro (1535 or 153 6),- who however met %vith 
such determined resistance from the Araucanians that he 
was compelled to retrace his steps. Undaunted by this 
failure, Pizarro despatched another expedition, composed 
of Spanish, troops and Peruvian auxiliaries, under Don 
Pedro de Valdivia, and was preparing to follow it in person 
with a larger force, when he was assassinated in 1641. 
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Meanwhile Valdivia entered Chili, and fightincr i,;,, 
onwards, encamped on the banks of the Mapocho“wliPr!’?,'^ 
founded the city of Santiago, the present capital of £ 
republic, and about eleven years afterwards the town f 
Valdii'ia. At last, after twelve years’ stay in Chili his lif 
and conquests were brought to an -end in a despera e 
engagement with the Araucanians, who for 180 years after- 
wards continued to wage a sanguinary war with the 
Spaniards, till 1722, when they consented to atreaty which 
fixed the Eiver Eiobio as the boundary between them 
Spanish Chili, extending from the Biobio northward to 
Atacama, was divided into thirteen prorinces, under the 
rule of a governor appointed by the viceroy of Peru. The 
last of these governors was Mateo de Toro, 1810. 

During the entire period of this connection between 
Spain and Chib, the viceroys, governors, aud all the other 
Spanish officials of every grade regarded the inhabitants 
only as a means of furthering their own aggrandizement 
which at length so exasperated the better educated classes 
that they determined to throw off the hateful yoke on the 
first favourable occasion. In 1810 this desired opportunity 
at last presented itself, when Spain, overrun by the armies 
of France, was no longer able to vindicate her own claims 
to a national existence. In July of that year the Chihans 
took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
deposing the Sj^anish president, and putting in his place 
(September 18, 1810) a committee of ^even men, nomi- 
nated by themselves, to whom were' entrusted all the 
executive pow'ers. In April 1811 the first blood was spilt 
in the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal 
troops, which had been drawn up in the great square of 
Santiago, was attacked by a detachment of patriot grena- 
diers, and routed with considerable loss on both sides. In 
the same j'ear (December 20) the government was vested 
in a triumvirate, and Juan Jose Carrera was appointed 
general-in-chief of the army about to be formed. 

In 1813 a powerful army, under the command of 
General Paroja, invaded Chili, but was twice defeated by 
the republican troops under Carrera. The royalists, how- 
ever, speedily received larger enforcements ; and after a 
severe contest. Chili was once more obliged to own the 
sovereignty of Spain. For three j'ears more the people 
submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio and Pont) 
to the old system of tyranny and misgovernraent, till at 
length the patriot refugees, having levied an army in La 
Plata, and received the support of the Buenos Ayreans, 
marched against the Spaniards, and comjfietely defeated 
them at Chacabuco in 1817. 

The patriots next proceeded to organize an' elective 
government, of which San Martin, the general of the army, 
was nominated the supreme director. Their arrangements, 
however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of 
Cancharaj'ada with great loss. Betrayed into a fatal 
security by this success, the roymlist troops neglected the 
most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly 
attacked by the patriots in the plains of Maipu, 
defeated vuth great slaughter This victory secured the 
independence of Chili. . 

The new Eepublic had no sooner vindicated for itselt a 
place among the nations of South America, than it resolve 
to assist the neighbouring state of Peru in achiewng a 
similar independence, which object was at last effecte 
after a bloody war of six years’ duration. No small share 
of this success was due to the daiing courage and con- 
summate ability ivith which Lord Cochrane, under the mos 
trying circumstances, conducted the .naval affairs. n 
acknowledgment of these important services a well-execu e 
statue of him has been erected in Valparaiso. With lo 
commenced again the na.tional government, under t e 
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dircclortslii),) of Geuoral O’lUggins, who held it till 1823, 
when lie was comnellod to resign in consequence of n 
popular tunnilh For a few weeks, a provisional triumvirate 
discharged (ho duties of anoxeeutivo government. Gonond 
Freiro was next chosen direclor. During (ho period of 
throo year's in which ho held the reins of government, the 
country was harassed by constant dissensions ; and for the 
four years .subsequent to his rosiguatiou it continued in a 
state of disorder bordering upon anarchy. From 1820 to 
1830 the govornmont was administered by six dilVeront 
^iircctors, in addition to a second provisional Irinmviratc. 
In 1828, under the administnUion of Gonond Fiuto, a 
constitution was promulgated, which hud the ctlcct of 
temporarily reconciling political dillereuces and calming 
parly spirit. In 1831, however, wiion General Prieto was 
raised to the chief magistracy, a convention was called for 
the purpose of revising this constitution. The result of its 
dcliberatiot\s was the present constitution of Chili, which 
was promulgjited on the 20th of May 1833. From that 
time Cliili has enjoyed remarknhio prosperity, and its 
government 1ms hoevi administered with such firmness and 
regularity, that it oeonpies a high rank n!uoug nations, and 
its funds stand well in the Stock Exeliaugo, 

After holding oflico for ten yearn, Prieto retired, and was 
succeeded by General Ihdne.s, a distingnished ofiicor of the 
Y.ar of independence. Like his predecessor, he was 
fortunate in finding in Manuel Montt an able and iulolli- 
gent prime minister, who was to him what. Porlales had 
heou to Prieto. In ISfil an insurrectionary movement 
broke out, lieadcd by General Uniola, who, during the 
disturbances in Santiago in the Semana Santa was aeci- 
donlally killed. Tlio same party then brought forward ns 
their candidate, for (lio presidency General Josd Maria dc 
la Crur. in opposition to D. Jiaimel Montt, hut the 
latter was elected, and continued in ollieo for two periods 
(ISnl-lSGl). To iiim suoeeodod .lose .Toaquiu Perea 
(18GI-187I). who in 1871 was followed by Federico 
lilrrar.nria, and ho in his turn by Anibal Pinto in 187G. 
The administration of recent ju'csidents has been eondneted 
with firmness, wisdom, and in'ndouee. They have been 
ready to use theit inllueuee for the iv.fonn of abuses uud 
for' tile lulvanceiiu’ut of civil ami religious liberty, and for 
the promoliou of every tliiug which could tend to increase 
the ju'osperitY of llio country. 

Enccs. L’iirfit. — ^'I'lie greater part of Chili, when Almagro invaded 

it, was inhabited by tho -tmueuiiuni.'!. who were, with 
other Indians, partly exterminated, hut more generally 
absorbed into tho Chilian nationality as at jwesent existing. 
A remnant of independent Anuieanians still occupy a 
jwoYince south of tho BioViio ; hut they seaveely number 
2'l.000, and are on the decrease. Tlicso Arancanians aro 
divided into tribes, whose chief, called a caciipm, has frvun 
two to six wives, or oven more, ncrording to his means 
of supporting them and their jivogeny. They eultivato 
maize, roar lionls of hoivse.s, .slieeji, and c.attlo, weave 
coarao '\voolleus, build comfortable cottages, bhuVmg tho 
beams logothcr by tho ropo creeper Zanh'ztihiila hitertutta, 
and from the reed Chnstpiai Oolenii make shafts for their 
lances. They nckuowledgo a creator god called Pilluu, uud 
some inferior divinities, such ns Epoiiemau, the god of war. 
Moilen. the god of good, and Gnecubu, the god of evil. 
They havo neither lemjilos nor priests, their worship con- 
sist imt of tho snerifieing of som'o annual under a tree 
belonitiug to the Magnolia order, tho J)i'i/)nh chilr'iizis, 
which is considered sacred by them. This tree was first 
desurihed by Dr TVintcr, wlio accompanied Drake in_ his 
expedition round Capo Horn in l.'ill. Tim Ar.uicanians 
believe also in sovcorera and enchant men U, and that every 
natural death, other than by old age, is caused by tho evil- 
inllucnco of some one, wlio.se life tho friends of tho 
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deceased cmlonvour to take in expiation and revengo. 

1 he Patagonians who inhabit tho territory of Magellan 
and Tierra del Fuego, and who may number about 20,000, 
are not given to polygamy. They worship ono god called 
Cocho, and hcliovo in the immortality of tho soul. T)io 
average height of fifty Patagonians taken at I'audom lately 
was found to he G feet -Ig- inches. - The tallest was 0 feet S,l 
inches, and the least C foot and inch. Tlio C/iilia»s them" 
solvosliold tho same position to Spain ns tho inhabitants of 
the United States do towards England. Their instincts 
and Jnnguago aro Spanish, modified by admixture and intcr- 
courso with other nations. Tho convoidionalities of social 
life arc much tho same in Cliili as in Franco, Belgium and 
Catholic Germany ; and this remark ajiplics to dress, living, 
nmusemouts, and propensities. Sunday is spent ns a 
holiday, and enlivened by festivals, balls, theatricals, and 
concerts. Cricket and athletic sports are unknown, hut 
good horsemnuship is common. TJio great e.vtont of 
seaboard not only induces large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants to visit foreign lands (caleiilatod to avcnigo 78,000), 
but promotes tho diffusion of tlio civilization of tho most 
Jiighly cultivated nations over tho whole of Chili. Tho 
beautiful jn-oviuces of Ynkllvia and Lhmquilme are colo- 
nized by Germans and E^orth Americans, who propnro 
timber, meat, ehec.'io, batter, beer, cider, and leatlior. 

Tho nuiveraity and tho learned professions linvo over 
mnuboro'd among their distinguished members Polish, 

French, German, and Engli.sh men of science. Tho North 
Aiuerican coloni.sts have been chioily instrumental in the 
construction of Hour-mills, tclegraplis, and railways. At 
tho commercial centres, such ns Valparaiso, Concepcion, 

Copiapo, Coquimbo, and lluasco, many of tho leading 
Chilian citizens arc of English, French, and German de- 
scent. Thero arc iir the country about 3.5,000 Europeans, 
chictly Gormans, French, and English. 

CtwsdfulMii . — By (he constitution adopted on tho 25lh ConstUa- 
of Jlay 1833, tho sovereignty is declared to reside in the 
people; but the exorcise of its fimclion.s is delegated to 
three distinct powera— the legislative, tho oxcevUive, and 
the judicial. Tho legislativo power is committed to tho T.cgistsilvo 
National Congre.ss, which consists of (ho Chamhors of (tci'n't- 
Deputies and Bonatoi's. Tho Chamber of Deputies com-'"™^' 
prises over 100 mmubers, elected for a term of three 
yom-s, on tho )irincl]>lo of equal elect oral districts with 
cumulative voting, and by a sulVrago enjoyed \)y all citizens 
who aro of tweiity-ono 3 -em'a of ago if Jinirried, or twenly- 
livo if unmarried, and who aro able to read and write, and 
pn.v yearly taxes to a certain amount. 

Tho senate is composed of fewer membei's, cliosou by ScH.ite, 
indirect election in each proviiico for a term of nine j-ears. 

Onc-lhird of tho house is renewed every three ycara. 

The Chamber of Deputies and tho b’euuto liavo ooucur- Clismt'crs. 
vent ns well ns separate fuuotious. The former body alone 
can impenclv the higher ofticera of the state before the 
Senate. It originates all money bills, and measures relating 
to tbo miUtavy foreo of tho couutiy. Tho Senate alone hn.s 
lira riiiht of pronouncing judgment on publio fuuctiouaries 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies ; it confirms ecclesi- 
astical nomiiiations, and in certain cases gives or withholds 
its consent to the Acts of tho executive. In all other 
proceedings of (lie legislaluro the concurrent voice of tho 
two hou.ses is noeossarj’. Laws luaj* originate with rather 
body, but require to bo passed by botli houses, smietionoil 
by ibo president (after cousultntiou with tho Council ol 
State), and promulgated ly tho minister to who.so dejiart- 
lucnt the matter ralatos. Tlio j'eriod during which tho 
Coimress aits is limited to tho tlirco winter months; but 
tho session luav bo prolonged ly tho pre.sidont for fifty 
dnvs. On the day before tho regular session closes, (he 
.swiatora elect sovoii of their number to form tbo conserv a- 
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tive committee, whicli replaces Congress during its proro- 
gation in the duty of observing the conduct of the execu- 
tive. 

The executive power is committed to the president, with 
a salary of £3600, as supreme chief of the nation. He is 
chosen by indirect election, and holds office for a term of 
five years, after expiry of which he is not eligible for re- 
election until other five years have elapsed The president 
concludes treaties, 'and declares peace or war; he appoints 
and removes ministers, councillors, and clerks of depart- 
ment, as well as diplomatic representatives, consuls, and 
the administrative officers of pro"vinces. He also inducts 
the higher legal and judicial functionaries ; but the nomi- 
nation of these officers, as well as of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, must proceed from the Council of State. He 
distributes the army and navy at will ; and when, with 
the sanction of the Senate, he assumes the command of 
the national troops in person, he has the exclusive bestowal 
of naval and military commissions, though ordinarily 
appointments of this nature must be approved by the 
Senate. 

The president is liable to impeachment for mal- 
administration for a year after the expiry of his authority. 
During that time he is not allowed to leave the country, 
except with the permission of Congress. All the other 
officers of Government are subject to the same law ; but 
in their case the time is more limited. 

The Council of State is composed of ministers ,in the 
exercise of their functions, a member of the courts of 
justice, an ecclesiastical dignitar}', a general or admiral, a 
chief of the administration of finances, and one ex-minister 
or diplomatic agent, — all named by the president, together 
with six other councillors, named one-half by the Senate 
and one-half by the Chamber of Deputies, The duties of 
the Council of State are to advise and act as a check upon 
the president. 

The government is conducted by five cabinet ministers, 
each with a salary of £1200. The Ministro del Interior 
presides over the preparation of the national statistics, 
over roads and railroads, public buildings, and hospitals ; 
the Ministro de Hacienda over the finance ; the Ministro 
de Justicia, Culto, 6 Instruccion over the law and prisons, 
the church, and education ; the Slinistro de Guenn over 
the army and na"vy ; and the Jlinistro del Esterior over 
foreign afiairs and colonization. The president has no 
power of enforcing obedience to orders relating to any one 
of these departments until they have been confirmed by 
the minister in charge. The ministers are" entitled to 
take part in all the debates of Congress"; but, unless 
holding at the same time the office of senator or of deputy, 
the}’" are not allowed to vote. Any of them may be 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies for treason against 
the laws of the state, or for the mal-administration of the 
duties of his office. An action may be brought against 
them even by private individuals who have sufi'ered by any 
of their acts if the Senate, to whom appeal must in the first 
place be made, decide that there is sufficient ground for 
complaint. 

Local Government . — Upon the executive depend directly 
the administrative officials throughout the country. For 
administrative purposes Chili is di"rided into fifteen pro- 
vinces, each "nith subordinate departments, subdelegations, 
and districts, and one settlement, viz., the provinces of 
Atacama, Coguimbo; Valparaiso, Aconcagua, Santiago, Col- 
chagua, Curic6, Talca, 'Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, Amuco, 
Valdivia, Llanquihue, and Chilofi, and the settlement of 
htagellun. The capital is Santiago, on the Mapocho. Each i 
of the provinces is governed by an intendant, who is 
nominated by the president, and holds office for three years. 
The departments are under governors, who hold office for 


a similar term. The intendant generallv 
in that department in which the capital of the prST 
situated, and is, at the same time, mayor of the munt" i 
corporation ; but the authority of this body is very limiM 
as It cannot dispose even of its local funds without 
permission of Government. The subdelegates are annointS 
by the governors for a period of two years, as arc aZ 
the inspectors of districts. Both these offices are com 
pulsorj',— those who decline to serve being liable to fines ' 

The united revenue of the municipal corporations of 
Chili amounts to about £500,000, of which about £80 000 
is contributed by the State, and the remainder derived from 
local sources. 

The procedure of the Chilian courts of justice is based to 

on the same fundamental principles as those which hoId<!epan 
■among the Latin nations generally, and approximates ‘“'"t 
therefore to that of equity. Evidence is mostly taken by 
depositions in ivriting. The suitor appears by a sworn 
procurator or attorney, who must be conversant with the 
technicalities of the law. In the higher courts, the aid of 
an advocate' is further obligatory. The advocate, who 
combines the functions of the consulting lanyer vith those 
of the barrister, is only admitted to practice after takin" a 
university degree, and passing an examination by the 
Supreme Court. Trial by jury is unknown, except as 
applied in a modified form to libel cases connected with 
the press. The whole law of Chili- is being gradually 
digested into codes, — the civil, penal, commercial, kc. 

The supreme court, "which sits at Santiago, takes cog- 
nizance of crimitial and civil causes alike. Its decisions 
are final, and also bind the Government upon questions of 
law subniitted for the consideration of the bench. There 
are three courts of intermediate appeal, sitting in Santiago, 
Serena, and Concepcion, which also have both criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, and whose decisions are final in certain 
cases. 

In each department of every promnee there are one or 
more salaried judges of letters (or judges learned in the 
law), who divide among them the local jurisdiction,— the 
criminal and civil sides being, in places of importance, 
vested in difi’erent judge.s, each of whom, as a rule, sits 
alone. Below these, again, are the judges of suhdelep- 
tions and of districts, of whom the latter can only decide 
civil cases when the value at issue is below'£10, and in 
criminal causes can arrest the criminal and prepare evidence ; 
while the former decides civil suits up to £40 value, hears 
appeals from the district judge, and takes cognizance of 
minor criminal offences. 

In places wliere access to a judge of letters is difficult, , ■' 
an alcalde or local police magistrate retains a limited juris- 
diction. With a view to reduce litigation, the law expressly 
encourages reference to arbitration in various forms ; and 
the duties of public prosecutor and public advocate are 
performed by officials, who intervene before the higher 
courts and the judges of letters in all cases which involve 
public morality, or the interests of the State, of minors, of 
the incapable, of the absent, and of charitable trusts. 

Military and ecclesiastical offences come under the cog- 
nizance of special tribunals, but neither ecclesiastical nor 
military persons are, as such, exempt from the jurisdictiou 
of the ordinary tribunals in respect of offences against the 
law of the land. Certain special jurisdiction is reserved 
to the Council of State and to the revenue courts; and 
under a^treaty with Great Britain, guaranteeing the mutual 
right of search in suspected slave vessels, a mixed tn- ^ 
bunal decides, without appeal, as to the validity of capr 
ture. 

The clerks and secretaries of the higher courts, and, the 
secretaries of the judges of letters, must he qualified 
advocates, as also the notaries public, who are charged 
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with drawing n)) and jn'osorving legal instruments, some 
among their number being partieulavly entrusted with the 
registry of landed pi-opovty, and of deeds of partnership, 
having then the title of notary consorvatin\ The registers 
are open to publie inspection. 

_iiVfo7ih». — 'I’lm form of worship recognir.cd by the con- 
stitution is the. Uoman Catholic, yet Government tolerates 
the public profession of, others. For the purjwscs of 
ecclesiastical administration, Chili is divided into four 
dioceses — one archbishopric and 3 bishoprics — which aro 
subdivided into M-t j'arishes. The salary of the archbishop 
is £1000, of iho bishops of Concepcion and Serena .C1200 
each, .and of Ancud ,£1000. The salaries of the curates 
range from X20 imr annum to .£200, The n\ission 
dejv.wtment is under the direction of Capuchin frians, and 
consists of a prefect and sub-prefect, and a statV of 30 
n\issionaries and several chaplains, stationed in tho provinces 
of Aranco, Valdivia, Llantpuiiue, and Magalhmes, Their 
laboum among the adult Indians produced^ littlo fruit, but 
in their schools they have been more successful. Wor- 
ship, including salaries a\ul ro)iairs of churches, costs 
Government annually l*G3,'l2o. 

In Santiago tliero is one bandsomo Protostant chnrcli, 
in Yalpamiso throe, and a cliapel in Taka. Homan 
Catholicism exists in a mild fonn among llm odneated 
classes, bat with a good deal of superstition amo>»g the 
miners and jwasanlry (fnidfini and There is 

only one great place of pilgrimage in Chili, and that is to 
an imago of the Virgin in tlm church of .Vndacollo, a small 
village near Serena. Upwards of 20,000 pemons visit it 
annually, and the yearly festival is oceasionnliy pre.sided 
over by the bishop of tho province, when tlio imago is 
carried in proee-ssion round tho square. Tlio greatest 
dovotce.s arc tlio miners. 

J^ihicntSon , — Tlio first cdncntional c.stablishmcnlsin rank 
aro the University and tlm National Institnto of Santiago. 
’,1'ho nnivemity, which grants degrees in law and medicine, 
lias 37 profcssoi's, besides nnmerons assistants, and is 
attended by nearly 700 slmlent.s. It is governed by a 
rector and a vieo-voetor, a seere.tary, and the tive deacons of 
the fncultio.s of humanity, mathomaties, medicine, law, and 
theology, who aro also charged with tho inspeelhm of 
education in all .'icliools throughout tho republic. Who- 
ever has Ibo necessary elementary knowledge may attend 
the olnsse.s without i>ayiiig foes. 

The preparatory section or ‘'Institute,’’ corro.sponding 
■u ifh our liigh .schools, i.s under the inunagement of a roclor, 
a vice-rector, -IS masters, and several iiispcctor-s. It i.s 
utlemlcd by about 1000 pupils, of wlioin only those pay 
who lodge and board in the establishment, this costingX32 
a year. Tho instiliite Is endowed with -l.n o.vdiibilion.s or 
bui-sarios, l.I of which arc divided equally among youths 
from Peru. Bolivia, and .Fenador. 

'riu'.sc two t'stii\'lislu\u!ats cost the Gnvormm'Ut attmadly X'’.'>,t'00. 
Byi'i'iiiiis, oa tlio same plim n.s the Nntioiiid Jn.stilulo, mv osliiWislioiI 
ill every jiroviiicial oa]iilnb Itl nltogolhw, niut i\tv _su]qHn'toil I'y 
iooal taxation, govermm'at grants, mat feos fouu pupils, lit those 
iii.stilutious Imaulors pay nu nauual stun of Xt-’O, ninl tiny sqtmlars 
X'J; S.s. : but many ivcoivo iustvnot'um gratuUonaly. Tho dhvctly 
iiraolioiil liraiielio.s of eitaoatioaiocoivotliolargosl .sliaroor attoiitioii, 
out tiio loariiotl langangos an' not uoglootod. TbolyooumsofTaloa, 
('onooj)oion, and Soraua jtossosa tho prlvilogo of granting dogivos iit 
laathoinatio.s and oUoniistry. 

Oovormaent expends ananallv tat tho Ivoomua in the pvovinoo 
XSri.OOO, and they are attoiulod by 2M0 jaipil.s.^ ntavriiinenf 
fupporl.s liosidos SIO soliools throngho'nt Oio country, in wbioli (it2,220 
cliildn'u am tanglil the oaloohista. wading, writing, arithiuotio. and 
goognililiv. Tho.sowlio olionso may learn in addition tho histories of 
t’hili nnd Anierie.a, .saeivd hiatory, drawing, innsie, and sewing. 
'J'lii'iv im> tlso -ISO private sehtwls, with 21,000 intpil.s, wliicli ili/l'er 
more in the rank i>t the ehildivn than in the snhjects taught. 

Ono in eeerv d'8 of ttu'i'opnlation in Santiago ean road.nnd 1 in 
every •l•■l can’hoth road ana write— at\d tho proj'tntion is nearly 
tlic snnio in tlie provinces of Ataeatna, Cnqnitnlio, Valparaiso, Coii- 


cepcjoit, and Chdoc ; while In the cntiiv jiopnlatioti of the rcptihlio 
ono in t can read, nml otic in S can both read and write, Ihionau 
average 1 olnUl for every 2 t '7 1 inliahilnnt.s goes to sehool. In tho 
Iiiihhe school.s caeli oliild cost.s Gtivorimieiil ati avowro of IE 
sUiHinga. '• 


shwinp the iniiiike (ifehihtroi aiuealfd at the jnihUe mtii 
juivtiU sehooh, am! the priywr/iwi p/}iiq<ih to iiihahilants. 
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24-71 


Kdiceatioiiat Tiuttitiilionn/or csjh'cM iilti‘jwes,-~Veii' the education 
of priests Iheiv ore seniinavies in Serena, Yidi'araiso, Saiitiago, 
Tidea, Concepcion, and Ancitd, six in all, attended by about fill.'t 
yonng nien. atui eosting Government XSOOO anmially. For tho 
edueaiion of teaehera, there are two sehoals for IVlnates and one for 
men, Theiv mv also in Santiago a sehool for the blind and imolher 
for the deaf and dumb. 

In the military neademy in Saiiliago then' are 100 pupils, eost. 
ing annually XfdOO ; annexed to it i.s tlie naval aeailemy, eiwting 
X'dtiOO, with 300 ]m]nls. In Val)iaraiso is tho praetieal naval 
.school, costing X2t!mt, with )O0 )mpils i a school for nm.sic, coating 
X/EO, with 100 pupils ; an academy of painting, eosting XIOOO, with 
(0 pupils; one of seulptni'e, eoslin’g XOOO, witli ,'iO pupils ; an agri- 
e.ultnrainnd poly teehnic sehool, with 00 pupils, eostingX7200, Thera 
are also a national library luid mnsonm and obsorvatorv, eosting 
annually about X-IOOO, Master, s are also enqdayed to teaeli In prisons 
and in I’larraeks. Altogether there aw upwards of 1000 edueational 
estaldishments, to which (he vSlate eontrihiiles Xldd.OOO, and thesa 
est.shlishmeiita aw attended hy ahont. 00,000 pupils, Further ta 
aid in the ditVasiou of lamwledgi' Gevermneut dtstribtUes among 
the poorer sehoohs text hooks, eheap editions of staudanl autltors, 
— ohielly Fivneh Iratislated into Spanish. 


Dencvolntt Jiiftltiitionf, — In Chili there uro -12 Iwspitnls, Charities, 
with ail avcnigi) JiiimbDr of -1 1,1130 jmtieiit.s ; JvS Inttar 
hou.w.s (AcuirOw) willi 2230 patients; 31 dis]iensaries, 
piwiding mcdieiiiea (luring the year to 203,100 sick 
people;"! asylum for tlie insane, with f)7t) p;dicnta; -t 
foitiKllitig ho.spilal.s, with Siri cliihlreii; C hospioe.s, with 
7Cfi poor; f) refuges for fallen women, with (UO imnntoa; 
nml f» e.sii!!>l).sliii)ent.s for ('rjiluitis, with 000. For the 
support, of tlicse charities Covermaent contributes lumunlly 
on nu nverngo .£r> l,r)00. 

Tltcre aro several prisons, one house of correction, and ivi-sons. 
a large penitontary, the whole costing Govornmoiit nuimnlly 

iibont. .£23,000. ' ' , , , 

-Tho Oiilian legation for Franco and iMiglund l.epatious 
is in 'Paris. Tho miaister’s salary is ,£1800; with other 
salaries and snmlries, it. costs X3000. In Wasiiinglon the 
I'xpoiiac of the lo'gatum is .Cl-lOO; in Lima, d...800, tit 
Bolivia XI 300; in Bucm>s Ayre.s, which serves also for 

Brar.il, X2G00. ' ,,,, 

y%’ i’rc.'!.'!.-- The ]n'ess in Chtli is imiirovitig. Ihorc Frets, 
are one or moro daily ncwspiq'ors in every town cif im- 
|.orlaiioe, and about fiO )>a}'er.s and mngar.itu's pubbslicd 
weekly or monthly. The ollioial organ of the Government 
i.s tho vlraacam); of the Law Courts, the 
[/,' los Tnbumthsi of tho university, tho Autths de la. 
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Universidad, and of the Church, La Revista Gatolica. 
There are also German and English newspapers. The 
national literature of Chili belongs chiefly to the belles 
lettres class, tinged with French ideas. The scientific 
writers are mostly foreigners or the descendants of 
foreigners. On an average, three times more books are 
imported from France than from England; ten times 
more than from Spain, or the United States, or Germany ; 
and twenty-two times more than from Belgium. 

Post-office . — The number of letters that passed through 
the post-office in 1874 was 5 millions; of newspapers, 
periodicals, and circulars, 7^- millions ; and of samples, 
12,000, besides 330,000 official des23atches. 

Army and Navy . — The army of Chili, which in time of 
war has exceeded 4500 men, was reduced in 1875 to 
3500, consisting of 700 cavalrj’, 2000 infantiy, and 800 
artillery. This force is distributed on sentry duties and 
upon the frontiers, but the real military strength of the 
country is the National Guard. 

The National Guard, also divided into cavalry, infantry, 
and artilleiy, averaged 55,000 men from 1867 to 1871, 
but in 1875 had become reduced to 22,000, the country 
being at peace. 

The navy consists of two powerful ironclads, the 
“ Almirante Cochrane ” and the “ Valparaiso,” constructed 
in England, each of 1000 horse-power, and of about 2000 
metric tons measurement, besides three corvettes, a sloop, 
and several transport vessels on active service, and two 
corvettes allocated to the naval schools. All are steamers. 
The marine force amounted in 1875 to 1600 men, includ- 
ing sailors, engineers, officers, and 200 marines and artillery- 
men. 

Miwral Froductions . — Chili is rich in minerals. Among its 
metals are gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cobalt, zinc, nickel, 
bismuth, iron, molybdenum, and (quicksilver, found in mines in the 
northern diwsion, while lieh beds of coal occupy the southern divi- 
sion, but only copper, silver, and coal arc profitable to any extent. 
The various ores are found in all the series of rocks between 
granite and trachyte, the latter being sterile in Chili. The veins 
generally run from N. and N.'W. to S. and S.E. ; in some places, 
however, their course is irregular, or they e.xtend E. and W. 

The auriferous veins ran nearly parallel to the imperfect cleavage 
of the surrounding granite rocks. Copper ores, containing a small 
(quantity of gold, are generally associated with micaceous specular 
iron. Some mines are remarkable for the variety of minemls mixed 
with the gold, such as galena, blende, copper and iron pyrites, and 
peroxide of iron. These substances are found disseminated in quartz 
veins running nearly N. and S. Near lllapel are some very poor 
gold mines, in the beds of the gyjjseous formation, in altered fel- 
spathic clay-slate, which alternate with purple porphyritic con- 
glomerate. 

The richest silver mines are found in Jurassic rocks of the Oolitic 
formation in the province of Atacama. The richest districts are 
Chafiarcillo, Tres Puntas, Florida, and Caracoles, In Chafiarcillo 
the upper part of the mines qjroduce immense quantities of embolite, 
while in those of Caracoles, on the frontier of Bolivia, the chloride 
of silver is found in still greater quantities. And in general these .are 
the t^vo kinds of silver ore met with most frequently in the upper 
region of the veins ; while as the mines become deeper, the prevail- 
ing ores are various kinds of pyrargyrite or red silver, polybasitc, 
and argentite or the suljdiuret of silver. Native silver, in smaller 
or larger masses, is generally found in the upper region, although 
at Chauarcillo, from the vein San Juan, at 325 feet below the 
surface, 800,000 ounces of metallic silver were extracted in a few 
months. Gold is also found in JIagellan. 

Copper is more equally distributeil than silver over the northern 
provinces, and is mostly found in the lower granitic and meta- 
moqihic schistose series, where it is met with most abundantly as 
jiyrites, although other ores are also common, such as bomitc or 
variegated copper, the black oxide, malachite, and atacainitc. Do- 
ineykite, or arsenical copper, is found in the Calahozo mine, near 
Coquimbo; the liydrosilicatc andoliveniteinthe mineSan Antonio, 
near Copiapo ; the vanadiate of copper in cavities in an arsenio- 
jihosphatc of lead, along with amorjihous carbonate of lead and 
copper, in ilina Grande or La Slanquesa, near Arqueros. That 
rare ore, the oxychloride of copper, or atacamite, occurs at Eeino- 
linos and Santa Ilosa in veins in granite. The principal copper 
mines are in the provinces of Atacama, Coquimbo, and Aconcagua, 
and the most iinjiortant are those of San Juan and Cariizal, near 


Copiapo, La Higuera, near Coquimbo, and Tamava ahmu m 
from the coast, and 70 from Coquimbo. This last 
district about 3500 feet above the sea, which producL .ihLn 
cwts. a year of various kinds of sulplmrets, & a produce 
64 piir cent. Tambillos,10 leagues from Coquimbo, prodi ce“nri^ 
cipally poor sulphurets ; Ituneral, ne.ar the river, entirely poor^cw 
bonates; Andacollo, carbonates, oxides, oxysulphurets au ! !, c 
copqier ; La Higuera, black sulphurets and pyrites ; Hermdutt^" i 
Huasco, carbonates and sulphiii-ets of low produce. In the U n 
leras, above Huasco, are some mines containing ores of copper riwi ’ 

.and lead combined together. Silver and copper mines are snU r 
the “barra,” or trventy-fourth part of the share ofthe m^M 

The most common ores of cobalt are the arsenate and the sulnl 
arsenate, containing from 1 9 to 22 per cent, of cobalt. The most m 
portant mine is the Veta Blanca of San Juan. At Tambillos and 
Huasco there are mines containing glance cobalt, and arsenate or 
erythrine ; the former sort is frequently combined with nickcL 
which has been found in considerable quantities in a mine in the 
Cordilleras above Copiapo. 

The sulphuret of zinc is found in various parts, as well as anti, 
mony, lead, manganfcse, bismuth, mercuiy, and molybdena. Iron 
ores of every description are veiy abundant ; amongst the most 
peculiar are coquimbite, or white copperas, and copiapite, or yellow 
copperas, much used by the inhabitants for dyeing and tanning 
in the manufacture of ink, and for other purposes, 

Gjqosum is found in immense beds, particularly in the province of 
Santiago. The line mas.sive variety called alabaster is found at the 
Saltq.de Agua, near to Santiago, of a quality nearly equal to that 
of Italy. Lapis lazuli is found in the Cordilleras above the province 
of Co(iuimbo, but it is impossible to convey large slabs to the coast, 
and the principal use of the small pieces is to make ultramarine ; 
blit as the artificial- equals the native in brilliancy of colour and 
permanency, it is not of much value. In tlie province of Atacama, 
where it borders on Boliria, are extensive deposits of the nitrate of 
soda and the borate of lime and soda. 

Of gi-eat and increasing importance are the coal mines in southern Cost 
Chili, extending along the coast from the province of Concepcion 
in 36° 50'' S, lat. to the Straits of Magellan, including soine of the 
islands of Chiloe. The richest and at the same time the oldest coal 
mines are immediately south from the Biobio at Coronel, Lota, and 
Lebii. ' These coal mines are worked on the same plan as those 
in England with all the modem improvements and accessaries. 
Steamers coal at the pit’s mouth, and a great deal of tho ore that 
used to be carried to England to be smelted is now sent to Coronel 
and Lota. There are also e.xtensive works for amalgamating silver 
and smelting ores in Copiapo, Chafiarcillo, Candzal, and Guayacan. 

Of the entire metal expoi-ts copper is 70 jier cent, and silver 25. 

The arriount of coal produced annually is increasing so rapidly that 
it will probably soon .average from 2 to 3 millions of tons. The 
average value of the minerals exported is above 46 per cent, of the 
value of the whole of the exports, while that of agricultural pro- 
ducts is about 44 per cent. 

Vegetable Kingdom. — The Chilian flora contains 128 genera. Flora. 
Twenty-two of the genera belonging to the continent of Europe are 
not indigenous to Chili, while, on the other , hand, that country 
posseses thirty-six genera not belonging to Europe. 

'AgrieuUure. — Till Chili had to compete with California and Aus- Agncal- 
tralia in the foreign markets, the ■ ‘ olture. 

that rude description introduced by ■ . . ghswcre 

jointed sticks ; corn was trodden out by' mares or oxen, winnowed 
by throwing it up against the wind, and ground in small pnmi- 
five mills. All this is now changed. The largest and rnost 
approved agricultural implements manufactured in the United 
States and in England are now employed, while the flour mills 
in power and machinery rival the best in Great Britain. Care is 
also being taken to improve the breeds bj' the introduction oi 
horses, cattle, and sheep from England. About 82 per cent, of tlie 
entire surface of Chili is desert, mountain jiasture, and forests, aM 
only about 18 per cent, arable land. There are in the countij 
30,000 estates of various sizes, from many square miles to a lei 
acres. The most important agricultural product, both for liom 
consumption and exportation, is wheat, of which the average yiei 
over the whole country is 7 for 1, and the average annual quantit) 
from 1,305,000 to 1,380,000 quarters, of which about two-thirds are 
e.xported in grain, flour, and biscuit. In the province of Santiag 
the yield may be estimated at 12 for 1. Of barley the averSn 
annual production is 200,000 quarters, and the yield m tlie pr • 
vinces in which it is cultivated 16 for 1. The value of “"PT 
export averages £200,000. The rest is used as malt and , 
horses. Maize is grown in every part of Chili excepting m Uni 


and the territory of AlagcUan, and" yields 20 to 30 for one. 

green state it forms two of the principal national dishes, , 
and hiiinitas, c.aten by both rich and poor. But the roost , 

national dish is supplied by tho Jcidney bean (Fhaseolns vtitg I 
both in the green and the dry state. The average .annual 1’^°“'' 
106,000 quarters, and the yield 9 for 1. South from the Maule,p - 
are more cultivated than kidney beans. Tho average produ 
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27,000 quarters. The potato is huligeiioua to Chili. The largest 
quiiiitity oml thel)e.st are grown in tlio miiiy prrtr'incesofChilou and 
Valdivia, wheru the, yield varies from 10 to 10 for 1. 'I'he nverugo 
aunnal vrodoco i.-) y, 100, 000 hii.shels in the whnlo of Chili. Of 
watnuts the nvowge aimiial lu-odueo is -18,000 husluds. Although 
thcrouro 1-1,060 hearing olive, frees in tho eountry, llie. extraction of 
■ tho oil from tho berries iaonly beginning to rceeivo due attention. 
Thora uro 800,000 nittlbcrr;/ trees, but the luaeding of silkwonus lias 
as. yet not succeeded. Thu vines number from eighteen to twenty 
niillions •, and really good imitationa of yort and claret arc made, 
although tho great bulk goes to make, a coaiuo brandy, ii catelnn-liko 
wine c.alled moato, and the great bcveiuges ofthoyoororchuwe.s, called 
e.bicba and ebneoli. Thu most imporlai ' ' ' ’ " " ‘ 

cattle is a lucerne, the Medienrio satinr, • 

nil tho venriwr region, s of Chili. II. i.s .sown in wmtor, -’.t iiu,snms 
to the cundrn, umVor a .sprinkling of earth, ia out from threo to four 
times in tho year, and irrigated from iivn to ten times, according to 
the nature of tho soil, and yields of green food -10 tons the cuadrn. 
Cattle brought from tho nunmtains, and oxen that have been work- 
ing in carts and in the plougb, aro sjicodily fattened on it, wliilo 
cows fed on it yield rich milk and butter. ‘The lulls in the warm 
regions of Chili are sjwringly eovoved with a short and wiry grass, 
which, after one winter of abundant rain, lasts for two seasons, 
even allbongb tho succeeding winter may Imvo been dry. 

The .sterile plains and. mountains produce tho earoh tree (Cmt- 
lonia) whicli, in doliaiico of u broiling sun, stretches out il.s spacious 
limbs, covered with foliage, forming nu ngiocablo relieat to tho 
weary’ travollar by day ii.s n’oll ns by night ; tho esjiino (j’teacia 
OavcAiia) inforior to the Carob tree in size, hardness, and durability 
of its timber j and tho great torch thistle, wlioso long, smooth 
8])ino3 aro used by the cmniliy jicojdo for knilting-nccdle.s, mnl 
whoso interior woody .subslancn, slriiijiod of its lle.sby It.-irk, forms the 
beams and mflevs of the cottages of tho peasantry in the northern 
provinces. Tinibor is abundant in all tbo provinces f?. of San- 
tiago, but chiolly in Amneo, Valdivia, and Cbilne, wbleli may be 
termed tbo forest, region of Gbili, Thera ara altogothor nbovo a 
liundred dilleront kinds of indigenous trees, of whieli not. moro than 
thirteen over .shed their loaves. Soveml huvo been found serviceable 
in flhip-building, but for pnriiosos of house-enrpantrv nono afford 
all ndequato sunslRuto for jiine. Ornamontnl wooiia aro scarce, 
and too soR for tho uso of eabinct-nmkor.s, Tho princinal timber 
trees nro tbo roblo or Cbilinn oak {h'urins ohligua) wbiclv uttaina a 
hoigbt of 100 feat, and ns the timber retain.s itssomidiieas in water, 
it makes exeollont stake.s : tho lingua {Persea /,iiir/uc) 00 feat, which 
furiusbos tho host ^Yood for furniture, while tho bark ia of great 
value in tanning; tlie peumo (Cri/ptuMiv/u 2\‘iimus), tho bark of 
whiclns used in Vahlivin for tanning, — tho Germans exporting largo 
((tinntitics of first class solo loatbcr, of which the largest quantity 
goes to England ; two species of cypress, both oxceeding in height 
Ilia loftiest ti'cc.s in Englaiiil,— the timber, of a reddisli Ime, is used 
for beams, doors, pillars, and oninmcntnl ffooring. 'i'he eypresa 
{TAlmcedrus cldknsis) grows on tbo Andos of tbo iiiidillo jiroviiiecs, 
wliilo the Lihocedrus tetrnrimia is found on tbo aoutbovn Andes. 
’I'lio quillny tree (Quillaja Siiponnrin) grows north from tho liiohio. 
X decoction of tho b.ark is used for clearing tho colours in dyeing and 
e.leaiising articles of silk and woollen cloth, and ns n wash for tho 
hair. The hiuvol {Lauretia nromatica) is a tall hnndsomo tri'e, 
hut its wood warps .so luueli that it is suitnhlo only for tho coamest 
work. Tho bimo {Mi/rtus Zwiia) produces tinibor jiker tbo Eng- 
lish oak than the Chilian oak. Tbo Araueaniaii pine {Aritucnrla 
imhrienta) l.'iO feet, llnurisbes on tbomnnntains S. iiom tbe IHobio, 
When seen from a dislanco ■ ..... 

cone, wliioh tiiko.s two year,- ' . ; ' . ' , dong 

nuts 2 inches long, which, when cooked, form more delicate eating 
than chestnuts. LTiuIor the governorship of O'Higgins tlioir trunks 
wore used for ship-mnats ; but nt present tbo expense of bringing 
them to the coast prevents their boing employed in this way, i'he 
Cluliau cedar or aloree {Filvroiia pnfrq/fitifcir') i.s tho largest and 
most imimvtant treo in Chili. Tho wood ia reddish, .soft and durable, 
and not liablo to warp. The tniiik is divided into pioccs of S feel 
long, and thou split up into boards 6 or 7 incbo.s broad, and about 
half an inch thick, wbieb is, on account of tbo straigbtiie.ss of tlio 
libro, very easily elVeeted. An ordinary treo yields from fiQO to 600 
of tlicso boai'd.s. Tim gonernl bcigbt is from ISO to lSO feet. Yet 
somo specimens have heeii met with 300 foot high and CO in 
oircumferonee, which yielded upwards of 6200 boards. The be.st 
grow in Llampiibne, Cliiloe, and Valdivia. Indeed, the luxuriance 
of vegetation in these regions is as groat as in the fropic.s. Tho 
lorosts are frequently quite imponoti-nblo on account of the eveepem 
and tho “quila,” a rudely bnmehed rce<l, which, however, nironis 
a good food for tho cattle. A crooner {djardiuahala Mternnia) is 
u.sod bv tlio Ai-aueaniana instead of ropes. In the same liistricfs 
grow.s iikowiso the eolijmf or coleu {Chusiinea Colcou), a bamboo- 
like reed, wbieb attains n height of SO feet, and furnishes tho snnfts 
of tho lances of the Araucaniaus and rchucuehes. 

Eruit is plentiful. Besides the kinds already nicntioneii, in 
Valdivia thcfo are large apple orchards, and further north pwars, 


cherries, and quinces. The strawberries of tbo .soiilb of Chili 
of Tom]'" unrivalled, c.spcci.ally tbo.n- 

Animals— Tho most formidable animal in Chili is tbo pmnn. gooloro 
On account of its ravages in the farm-yarvl, it is freipientlv Ininicd 
with dogs, or eanghl by tbo lasso. The gunnneo roam.s about nmoiir’ 
tho_ lower regions of the Chilian Alps in herds immK-riiig from 2u 
to iOO. I he vicuna is more rare; it iulmbits the Andes of the 
nrovnieo of Atacama. Tlio Imeimil is foiiiid in the territorv of 
Alngellnn, and in other districts the otter, wild cat, fo.v, and chin. 

P,” Chili nro inferior in strength and licighl to 

tlioso of England, hut greatly superior in point of endurance. The 
mule IS the beast of hutdeii, and will cairv on an average a load 
of 31,6 lb. a dnstaneo of 20 or even 30 mile.s a day. The beef is 
e.vcelloiit ; meat is mostly cured by drying, making it into clmroui. 

In Ibi.s niantifaetnre several limulred bead of cattle are killed nl a 
Itiuc, the llcsh rapidly stripped olf the hones, cut into long thin 
shreds, and then dried in the sun. 

-—Among the birds of Chili tbo most rcninrknble is the 
condor, wbioli is easily’ recognised by’ tlmsvliite ruff encircling its 
neck. As its wings on an avi-rage extend 8 or 9 feet, its lligbl bius 
a very majestio ap)K'araiicc. Humboldt mentions having seen one 
Hying at tho height of 22,000 feet abovo tbo les’cl of the sea. They 
scent an e.vnosed rnrvaso for a great di.staiice, but seldom earrv oil' 
live prey. The turkey-buzzard is also common in tlie neitliern 
district.s : wliito cagle.s, hawks, and owls are moro numerous iu tho 
south. Tho only song-birds worthy of noliee nro,— tb(' tenea, tbo 
thrush, the toido (a kind of blackbird), mid the lloica (a kind of red- 
breast) ; but none of tboso can rival tbo notes of our English 
birds. The tenea is said to emulate tlie mocking-bird in imitative 
power. _ Tho tapaculo (PteroploeUns alhicoUis), n liird about the 
saiim .size as tbo tbnisli, rarely ilie.s, but runs about with great 
agility’, emitting nu odd but cltcerful note. The cbingol, or sparrow, 
bus gayer jdnmngo than his European representative. Besides 
these, parroijuets, llamingocs, pnrtridges, and wnoiiju-ekcrs nboiiml 
in sovcrnl loenlitic.s, likiovise the black-headed swan, and several 
vuriclie.s of cniiie. I’nlngonia hii.s nn ostrich iniicli hunted by tlia 
Indians. The pulienn, the penguin, and the sling inhabit the sea 
and the salt-water hike.s. 

Fish.—Gtmi varieties of fish nro found off the coast of Chili, and 
of these the picliiliiieil, which is caught chiefly in the Hay of Coqnini- 
bo, ia tegavded as a clioiee delicacy. Tliero nr»' siimll sweet oysters 
otrChiioii; huge nmssuis, banmeies, and fissurelhc, off Concepcion; 
and large dams off Coqnimbo ; besides sea-nrcliins, cockles, and 
limpets, which nro found along tho whole const. 

Of the rejvtik'K, which are nil harmless, tho most nnmorous aro 
lizards ; tho snake.s vary from 12 to 30 inehes in length, >Seorpion.s 
and largo sjiider.s aro common, but not dangerous. Of beetles there 
arc upwards of -1000 species not found in Europo. Chili is never 
infested by the clouds of locusts wbieb from time to time deviistalo 
the ncigluKiui’itig plains of the Argentine Kejmblic. Small nuts 
enter bouses and attack luovisions. 

Ill 184-1, .T. B. Larrain made an unsuccessful attempt to intro- Rees, 
duce bees; however, atioiit two peal's afterwanks ho .succeeded. 

Sinen then they have multiplied so fast that them arc now upwards 
of 100,000 hives, producing on nu ai’cntgc AMO, 000 worth of 
honey’ und wax aniiniilly, of which by far the greatest jiart is 
exported. 

Sllnnu/actures . — Tlio we.allb of Cldli consists in the development of Msmifae.- 
its great niul abmulnnt re.souroes, for wbieb its siaiity pomilntion is tiires. 
insulUcieut ; beiico iminnfnctnros wbieb reipiiro many .skilled Iiiimis 
and much clienp Inbonr have ns yet not prospered, — the cost of pro- 
diiclioii being too great. Bm such works ns Hour mills, smelting 

works, tmiiieries, breweries, ro ' -i proved 

.successful. IViiie-innkiiig is ■' there ia 

tt cloth mill, and at Valparaiso a largo sugar rcimery. 

Numerous banks and insnranee and other eompimies nro emidueted 
on the yuluoildo of limited liability. Botli Simtiagn ami Valparaiso 
are ill thi.s way fiirtiished with .street tramwny.s, ami the plan bus 
of Ittlc been applied to milling. 

C'ommem-.— The commerce of Chili has vastly increased since tlie J.iporlt 
time when tho country lay lorynd under the yoke of .Spain, hi 
IS.ok the total value of the exports was under i’l,00(',000 ster- 
ling, now it averages £8,000,000, The imports were in 1865 n 
little above £.’!,. 600, (too, now they average £7,000,500. The priii- 
ciiiid export.s are copper in bais and ores, averaging £.!,0.'i0,000 ; 
jsiJvcr iii barsaTiil oros, avcrngiii" £500,000 ; Kour, 

Ciiit.s, avcrnging£l,607,000; barley, £300,000; bay f>f j-ucenic OMt. 
eaao satira), £.61.600 ; potatoes, £48,000 ; walnuts, £40,000; butter 
3cbc.wc. £20,600 ; .ks,£‘T2, 000; bides. £22.^^^^ 

Of the imports 17 to 18 jicr cent, nro for nutrition, siicli ns sugar, Imports, 
rice, and cattle ; 20 to 21 per cent, arc ntcesranes of social life, ns 
clothing, domestic utensils, crockery, drags, machinery, tools, book-p 
paper. Ac. ; and IS to 14 percent, are nrtieb’s of luxury, sncli as neb • 
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Hevenue. 


Expendi- 

ture. 


is infused in an urn-shaped cup from which it is sucked up through 
■a small silver tube (bombilla). 

The commercial intercourse of Chili is most extensive witli Great 
Britain. The value of the Chilian exjjorts to England averages 
annually £3,700,000, and the imports from England £3,900,000. 
The exports to France are about' one-tliird of those to England, 
and the imports from France about one-fifth of those from England. 
FTe.xt follow German}', Peru, the IJnited States, Bolivia, Brazil, and 
the Argentine Ecpublic. 

Chili exports and imports both by sea and by the passes in the 
Cordillera. JIules do tlie laud traffic, and formerly only sailing 
vessels the traffic by sea; but steamers arc now taking their 
place. The value of the imports by land averages £198,000, and 
the exports £23,000 ; and the value of the imports by sea averages 
£9,802,000, and the e.xports £9,700,000, which in both cases includes 
goods in transit. Of the land imports the most v.alnable article 
is cattle, which are imported in large herds into the ]uovinces of 
Coquimbo and Atacama from the Argentine Eepublic. Tlie number 
of vessels that leave the ports of Chili avei'agcs 5900, uith about 
4,019,000 tons; and 5950 enter the ports, uith about 4,059,880 
tons. Of the total amount three-eighths arc English and about the 
same Chilian, then follow the United States, French, German, 
Peruvian, Belgian, Dutch, and Portuguese vessels. The merchant 
na^-y of Chili in 1875 consisted of 28 steamers with 9880 metric 
tons, and 59 sailing vessels with 12,554 metric tons. Many small 
vessels, however, owned in Chili, have remained under the foreign 
flags to which they were transferred for safety during the last war 
with Spain. 

Revenue . — The annual income of Chili m.ay be estimated at 
£3,550,000, and the e.xpenditure at sometimes a little less and some- 
times a little more. The chief source of revenue is the custom- 
house, which yields about half of the whole amount. Next in 
importance are the railways, yielding about a quarter of the whole ; 
and after tliese, the monopoly of tobacco and cards, the land hix, 
trade licences, stamps, tolls, the mint, post-office, and telegraphs. 


Expenditure. 

The hlinistvy of the Interior, . . . £1,018,750 

The Ministry of the Exterior — 

Section — Foreign Relations, £19,409 

Section — Colonization, . 31,071 

60,480 

The Jlinistry of Justice, AVorsliip, and Public 
Insmiction — 

Section— Justice, . . £117,509 

Section — Worship, . . 03,425 

Section —Public Instruction, 230,150 

417,160 


Carry forw.ard, £1,480,380 


Brought forward. 

The Ministry of War — 

Section — The Army, . . £320,908 

Section — The National Guard, S-sjsoi 
Section — The Navy, . ' . 234,703 


The Ministry of the Exchequer (Hacienda), 


£1,486,580 


045,472 

1.305,162 

£3,437,014 
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England, and the bulk of it invested in existing railways and rail- 
ways in constniction, which yield both directly and mdirectlv a 
fair return. The wanton bombardment of Valparaiso by the 
Spanish fleet (Jlarch 31, 1866) having suggested to the Chilians the 
necessity of 25roviding against such outrages, they have spent a 
gi-eat deal of money in the purchase of ironclads and 'in theconstnic- 
tion of forts, —besides having had to rebuild the bonded warehouses 
destroyed at that time. A large .sum has also been spent on the 
House of Congress, -which is being built on an ambitions scale. 

Commnnientio )!. — Cliili is connected irith Enrqpe hy felegrapi, 
and the wires ramify over the -greater part of the countiy! 

Santiago and Valparaiso and all the most important towns south- 
ward as far as Talcahuano, are connected by rail. In the northc-ra pro- 
rinces are also railways, which faeilitote the working of tlic mines. 

On the 15th of October 1840, the first steamers of tlie Pacific 
Steam Narigation Company- arrived at Valparaiso, -the “Peru" 

(Cajitain Peacock) and the “Chili” (Capfaiin Glover), both 700 tons. 

At lirat they sailed merely between Valparaiso and Callao, calling 
at the intermediate 2 )orts. In June 1846, the route was extended 
by Panama and the hsthmus to Europe. On the 13th of M.iy IfiOS 
the Company commenced their line beriveen Liverpool and Chili 
by the Straits of Magellan, the firat of their steamers which made 
the voyage being the “Pacific,” 1174 tons. 

IFcigiits, Measures, and Money . — The weights and me-isures Wciglit% 
were formerly Spanish, but since January 1858 those of France are me.iwrs, 
in force as the only legal ones. andiaoMj. 

In her monetary system Chili possesses the double standanl, 
gold and silver, the coins being as follows : — Of gold, a ten-dollar 
piece, weighing 15'253 grammes, and pieces of five and two dollars 
in .proportion ; of silver, a dollar piece of 25 grammes, and pieces 
of fifty, twenty, ten, and five cents in irroportion ; and also two- 
cent pieces, -and cent-pieces of a bronze containing zinc and nickel. 

The gold aud larger silver coins contain one-tenth of alloy ; the 
smaller silver ones, which arc of limited legal tender, are rather 
less pure. The bronze tokens, the emission of which has been 
limited to a value of about £20,000, replace the former coinage of 
copper. There is no Government paper ; but some of the b.anks issue, 
under due restrictions, notes p.ayable in coin, (C. B. B. — F. W.) 


CHILLAN, a town of Cliili, the capital of the province 
of Nuble, in a depression in the fertile plain between the 
rivers rouble and Chilian, about 120 miles north-east of 
Concepcion, in 35° 56' S. lat. and 71° 37' IV. long. The 
houses, with but few exceptions, consist of only a ground 
floor built round a rectangular court, and are constructed of 
sun-dried or baked bricks. The streets are about 22 yards 
wide and have open drains in the middle. The importance 
of the town consists in its being the centre of a large 
agricultural district of the greatest productiveness, which 
has a valuable outlet for its grain and cattle by means of 
the railway to Tomd. Hand-made lace is produced on 
designs AVhich have become traditional in certain families. 
The district is also celebrated for its mineral baths. Chil- 
ian was originally founded by Ruiz de Gamboa in 1594, 
but it has since been frequently destroyed and rebuilt. 
In 1601 it was laid waste by the Moluche Indians, in 
1657 by the Puelcho Indians and an earthquake, by another 
earthquake in 1751, and in 1797 by the overflow of the 
River Nuble. This last catastrophe led the inhabitants to 
remove their city to a place called La Horca, where it was 
again levelled by the earthquake of 1835. Hext 3 'ear they 
began to build on the present site the now prosperous town, 
which has a population of 20,000. 

CHILLI AN WALL A, a town of British India in the 
Punjab, situated on the left bank of the River Jhelum, 


about 85 miles north-west of Lahore, in 32° 40' N. lat. and 
73° 39' E. long. It is memorable as the scene of ,a 
sanguinary battle fought there on the 13th January 1849, 
between a British force commanded by Lord Gough and 
the Sikh army under Shere Singh. The loss of the British 
in killed and wounded amounted to 2269, of whom nearly 
1000 were Europeans, while that of the Sikhs was 
estimated at 4000. An obelisk erected at Chillianwalla by 
the British Government preserves the names of the officers 
and men who fell in the action. 

CHILLTCOTHE, a city of the United States, capital of 
the county of Ross in Ohio, on the west bank of the River 
Scioto, 45 miles south of Columbus., It is beautifully 
situated in the midst of a rich agricultural district, and has 
extensive communication by means of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, and several railway lines. Its public buildings, 
many' of which are an ornament to the town, comprise a 
large court-house, which cost over $100,000, fourteen 
churches, and thirty-six public schools ; and among its 
industrial establishments are carriage-factories, flour 
and jjaper mills, an iron foundry', and a manufactory^ of 
agricultural implements. Chillicothe was founded in 1 /9G 
by immigrants from Virginia and Kentucky, and from 1800 
to 1810 it was the capital of the State. Population m 
1870, 8920. , 

GHILLINGWORTH, William (1602-1644), a cele- 
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Crated divino and controvorsinlist, of the Church of England, 
was bom at Oxford in October 1G02. In Juno 1G18 he 
bocaino a scholar of Trinity Collogo, and after n course of 
logic !ind philosophy ho was ndinittcd to the degree of 
Sfastor of Arts in 1G23, and was made a fellow of Trinity 
Collogo in Juno 1G2S. In those days ho industriously 
cultivated the art of disputation, as was the fashion among 
'the young theologians of the university, . lie also excelled 
in matlioinatics, and gained some credit ns a writer of 
verses. The controversy between the Church of England 
und that of Romo was tlio absorbing topic of the time, which 
had gained a deeper interest in consequence of tho marriage 
of Charles with' ITouriotto of Franco. Jlissionarios of the 
'Church of Romo wove busy throughout the country. Tho 
Jesuits made tho universities their special point of attack; 
and one, named Fi.slior, who had liis sphere at Oxford, 
succeeded in making a convert of young Chillingworth. 
To secure his conquest, Fisher prevailed upon Chillingworth 
to go to the Jesuit collogo at Douay. 1711110 ho was there, 
Laud, who was his godfather, and who then was bishoj) of 
London, ]>res.sod him ivith arguments against tho doctrine 
and practice of the Church of Rome, which had the cllect 
of determining him to make an impartial inquiry into tho 
claims of the two churches. For this purpose ho quitted 
Douay in 1G31 after a brief staj' there, roturned to England, 
and at Oxford, of whicli Laud was clianccllor, lie devoted 
his energies to a free inquiry into religion. On grounds of 
Ecripturo and reason he at length declared for Protestantism, 
and wrote in 1C31, but did not publish, a confutation of 
the motives which had led him over to Rome. This paper 
was lost ; tho other, on the .same subject, was probably 
ivritton on some other occasion at tho i-cqncst of his friends. 
His return (o Protestantism was attended with some 
scruples, which bo expressed iu a letter to Dr Sheldon, and 
which probably gave rise to the report that he had turnod 
]v,ipist a second lime, and thou Protestant again, pio 
•extromo seiisitivouoss of his theological consoionco was 
■evinced by the grounds on which ho refused a preferment 
<iffcved to him iu IG35 by Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord 
Keeper of tho Great Seal. Ho was in ditliculty about 
subscribing tho Thirty-nine Articles. As ho informed Dr 
Sheldon in a letter, ho was fully resolved on two points — 
that to say the Fourth Coinmandmont is a law of God 
appertaining to Christians is false and unlawful, and that 
the damning clauses iu St Athanasius’s Creed are most false, 
and in a high degree presumptuous ami schismatical. , To 
subscribe, ibcrcforo, ho felt would be to “subscribe his own 
damnation." At this time his pvinci}inl work was far 
towards completion. It was undertaken in defence of Dr 
Giiristophcr Potter, provost of Quoon’.s College in Oxford, 
who had for .sometime boon carrying on a controversy with 
a Jesuit known as Edward Knott, but whoso real name was 
Matthias ^Yilson. 

Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was not a little 
solicitous about Cliilliiigworth’s reply to Knott, and at his 
ro(pxcst, ns " the young man had given cause why a more 
watchful eye should be hold over liim and his wi-itiugs," it 
was examined by the vico-clmncollor of Oxford, and two 
professors of divinity, and published with their approbation 
in 1037, with tho title The J}eUt}!o>i of Prolcsitmis a Safe 
Way to Salrathii. Tho work Avas well received, two 
editions being published within less than live mouths ; and 
it called forth a shower of pamphlets from tho opoositc 
side. In tho profneo Chillingworth expresses a totally 
(lifforeiit view about subscription to tho articles. “ For 
the Church of England," ho there says, “ I am pci-sundcd i 
that the constant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, 
that whosoever believes it, and lives according to it, 
undoubtedly ho shall bo saved, and that there is no error 
ill it which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb 


the peace or renounce the communion of it. This, in my 
oiMuiou, is all intended by subscription.” His scruples 
having thus been happily overcome, ho was, in tho following 
year (1C3S}, promoted to tho chancellorship of the church 
of Sarum, with tho_ prebend of Brixworth in Nortliampton- 
slure amioxod to it. Ho was in tho Icing’s army at the 
siege of Gloucester, .md invented certain engines for 
assaulting tho town. Shortly afterwards he accompanied 
Lord Hopton, general of tho Icing’s troops in tho west, in 
his march; and being laid up with illness at Arundel 
Castle, ho was there taken prisoner by tho Parliamentary 
forces under Sir IVilliain Waller. As ho was unable to go 
to ^ London with tho garrison, he was couvoj'cd to 
Chichester, and died there in Jammry 1C4L His last 
days wore spent iu controversy with a roclouhtahle preacher, 
Francis Clioynoll, about the dispute between tho king and 
tho parliament. 

Besides bis principal work, Chillingworth wrote a numhor 
of minor pieces of a controversial kind, and some of his 
sermons have been preserved. In politics he was a zealous 
Eo 3 ’nlist, asserting that even the unjust and tyrannous 
violence of princes may not bo resisted, although it might 
be avoided in terms of our Saviour’s direction, “ when they 
persecute you in one city, flee into anotber." His writings 
long enjoyed a high popularity. The IMiyhm of ProtestanU 
is characterized b 3 Mnuch fairness and acuteness of argument, 
and was commended by Locke ns a discipline of “ perspicuity 
and tho way of right reasoning," Tho charge of Socinianism 
was froquo'ntl}' brought against him, but, ns Tillotson 
thought, “ for no other cause but his worthy and successful 
attempts to malco tho Christian religion reiisoiinWc.’’ Ilis 
creed, ami the whole gist of his argument, is expressed in 
a single sentence, which is not without significance oven for 
tho present time, — “I am fully assured that God docs not, 
and therefore that men ought not to require any more of 
nil}' mnu than this, to boliovo the Scripture to bo God’s 
word, to endeavour to find tho true sense of it, and to live 
according to it." 

CIIILMAREE (iu Hindustani, Chatmmri), a town of 
British India, iu tho iiresidcncy of Bengal, about 35 
miles south-east of Buiigpur, on tho right bank of tho 
Brahmaputra. It is mainly remarkable ns tho seat of a 
great religious and commercial festival, which brings 
together no fewer that from GO, 000 to 100,000 people. 

CHILOE, an island off tho coast of Chili, separated from 
the mainland on tho N. b}"- the narrow strait of Chacao, 
and on tho E. by tbc aYchipclngo of tho Gulf of iVncud and 
Corcovado Bay. It is situated between 41" 4.5' and 43° 
.30' S. lat,, and extends in length about 120 miles from N. 
to S. ; its greatest breadth is about .50 miles, and its total 
area is estimated at 5200 square miles. The western or 
seaward coast is for the most part steep, and in some places 
vises to a height of 3000 feet ; the eastern contrasts with 
it not only in its smaller clovatioii but also in the extreme 
irregularity of its outline, 'riicro are several lakes in the 
southern portion of tho island, of which the most extensive 
bears tho name of Lago do Cacao. 'The interior is monii- 
taiuous and but partiall 3 ’ explored, Tho whole island is 
divided into the live depavtmeuts of Aucud or San Carlos, 
Chncao, Dalcahue, Castro, and Chonchi. Aucud, the cai*!!.!! 
and tho bishop’s scat, is a rogularl 3 '-built town, with a 
population of 7000. Tho total population of .the province 
uluownted in 1S75 to 6*1, 53G* In 155S the islniid niul the 
neighbouring nrclnpclago n'ore discovered Gercm dc 
Meudo'/.a, and not long afterwards were taken possession 
of by Spain. On the expulsion of the -Spanish forces froin 
tho rest of Chili in ISIS they settled in Chiloe; but m 
1S2G the island likcwi.so was abandoned, and since that 
period it hos formed one of the Chilian provinces. The 
most valuable article of coinincrco is the timber of the 
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Chilian cedar, the Fitzroya patagonica, which is exported 
in small planks. The next article in importance is the 
potato, which is indigenous, and which is produced in 
annually increasing quantities as land is cleared of forest. 
Signs of coal-beds of considerable size and value have been 
discovered in the island. See Chili. 

OHILOlf, one of the seven sages of Greece, was a 
Lacedaemonian by birth' His father’s name was Damagetos, 
and he appears to have flourished about the beginning of 
the 6th century b.o. In 556 b c. he acted as ephor 
eponymous, but little more is known of his life. He is 
said to have died of joy on hearing that his sou had gained 
a prize at the Olympic games. Diogenes Laertius tells us 
that he composed elegies, but none of these are extant. 
Many of his apojihthegms have been handed down. They 
show much of the weight and brevity that might be expected 
in a Spartan, but are not so pointed and severe as those 
of Bias. According to Chilon the great virtue of man 
was prudence, or well grounded judgment as to future 
events. (Diog. Laer., i. §§ 68-73 j Mullach, Frag. FMl. 
Grcec., i.). 

CHILTERH HILLS, a range of chalk hills in England, 
extending through part of Oxford, Buckingham, and 
Bedford, and attaining their highest elevation of 904 feet 
in the neighbourhood of lyendover. At one time the 
Chilterns were thickly covered with a forest of beech, and 
the western district of Bernwood was only cleared by 
James I. The depredations of the bandits, who found 
shelter within their recesses, became at an early period so 
alarming that a special officer, known as the Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, was appointed for the protection of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. The necessity 
for such an appointment has disappeared long ago, but the 
three hundreds of Stoke, Burnham, and Desborough in 
Buckingham are still distinguished by the old name, and a 
steward is still nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a salary of 20s. and the fees of the office. 
The sole importance of the sinecure consists in the fact that 
its acceptance enables a member of the House of Commons 


to resign his seat, on the plea that he holds ^ , 

honour and profit under the Crown. This appronrSr 
the post only dates from the middle of the^lSth cent"” 
and Its intrinsic legality has been called in 0003601 ^!.?: 
the custom is now completely legitimated by 1 Ion. liL i 
precedents An application for the Stewardshboftty 
Chiltern Hundreds was once refused, in 1842. 

CHIMAHRA, in Grecian fable, a monster'reserablm. . 
hon in the fore part, a goat in the middle, and a dragon 
behind, and ha^^ng three heads corresponding to the three 
parts of her body. Each mouth breathed forth fire and 
she committed great ravages throughout Caria and Lyda 
till she was overthrown by Bellerophou, mounted on the 
winged horse Pegasus. Some have supposed that the 
myth owed its origin to the volcanic mountain Chimera 
Lycia, where works have been found containin'^ 


in 


representations of the lion. In modern art, the Chimm 
is usually represented as a Ron, out of the back of which 
grow the neck and head of a goat. As a general term 
chimiera signifies any fiction of the imagination made up of 
incongruous elements, or, generally, any fantastic idea or 
impracticable scheme of action. 


CHIMAY, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainault, on the Eaublanche, or lYhite IVater, about 28 
miles south of Charleroi. It contains 3000 inhabitants, 
and has ironworks, marble quarries, breweries, and potteries. 
In 1470 it was raised to the rank of acountship by Charles 
the Bold, and in 1486 was erected into a principality in 
favour of Charles of Croy. Since that date it has passed 
in 1686 to the counts of Bossu, and in 1804 to the French 
family of Riquet de Caraman. In 1805 Prince Francis 
Joseph Philippe married the daughter of the Spanish 
minister Cabarrus, a woman of great wit and beauty, who 
had been prevriously the wife of M. de Fontenay and of 
Tallien, and had taken an active part in the overthrow of 
Robespierre. Their son Joseph, born in 1808, is the pre- 
sent possessor of the title, and has held *'he office of Bel- 
gian plenipotentiary. 


CHIJIPAHZEE. See Abe, vol. il p. 149 


CHINA 


rpHE account of this great empire of Eastern Asia may 
I fitly commence with a brief notice, 1st, of China as 
known to the ancients (the land of Shm or- Seres), and, 
2d, of China as known to mediaeval Europe (Cathay). 

China as Icnoivn to the Ancients. 

The spacious seat of ancient civilization which we call 
China has loomed always so large to Western eyes, and 
has, in spite of the distance, subtended so large an angle 
of vision, that, at eras far apart, we find Lb to have been 
distinguished by different appellations, according as it was 
reached by the southern sea-route, or % the northern land- 
route traversing the longitude of Asia. 

In the former aspect the name has nearly always been 
some form of the name Sin, Chin, Since, China. In the 
latter point of view the region in question was known to 
the ancients as the land of the Seres, to the Slid die Ages 
ns the empire of Cathay. 

The name of Chin has been supposed (doubtfully) to be 
derived from the dynasty of Thsiii, which a little more 
than two centuries before our era eujo)'ed a brief but 
very vigorous existence, uniting all the Chinese provinces 
under its authority, and extending its conquests far beyond 
those limits to the south and the west. 

The mention of the Chinas in ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture, both in the laws of Manu and in the Slahfibhrirat, has 
often been supposed to prove the appRcatioa of the name 


long before the predominance of the Thsin dynasty. But 
the coupling of that^name with the Daradas, still surviv- 
ing as the people of Dardistau, on the Indus, suggests it 
as more probable that those Chinas were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whose name as Shinas in fact likewise re- 
mains applied to a branch of the Dard races. YTiether 
the Sinim oh the prophet Isaiah should be interpreted of 
the Chinese is probably not at present susceptible of any 
decision ; by' the context it appears certainly to indicate a 
people of the extreme east or south. 

The name probably came to Europe through the Arabs, 
who made the China of the further east into and perhaps 
sometimes into Thin. Hence the Thin of the author of the 
Periphis of the Eiythrcean Sea, who appears to be the first 
extant writer to employ' the name in this form (i.e-t 
assuming Muller’s view that he belongs to the 1st century); 
hence also the Sinai and Thinai of Claudius Ptolemy. 

It has often indeed been denied that the Sinre of 
Ptolemy realty represented the Chinese. But if we com- 
pare the statement of Marcianus of Heraclea (a mere con- 
denser of Ptolemy'), when he tells us that the “ nations of 
the Sinre lie at the extremity of the habitable world, and 
adjoin the eastern Terra Incognita,” with that of Cosmas. 
who say's, in speaking of Tzinista, a name of which no one 
can question the application to China, that “ beyond this 
there is neither habitation nor navigation,” — we cannot 
doubt the same region to be meant by both. The funda- 
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moiitnl error of Ptolemy’s concojition of the Indinn Son ns 
ti dosed basin rendered it vnjiossible but that ho should 
misplace tlio Cliinoso coast. But considering that the 
name of Sin has coino down among the Arabs from time 
iiumomovial ns applied to the Chinese, considering that in 
the work of Ptolemy this name certainly represented the 
furthest known East, and considering how inneeurato are 
Ptolemy’s configurations atul longitudes mucli nearer home, 
it seems almost as reasonable to deny the identity of his 
India with ours as to deny that his Siam were Chinese. 

If wo iiow turn to the Sms wo find this name mentioned 
by classic authore much more frequently and at an earlier 
date, for f ho passages of Eratosthenes (in Strabo), formerly 
supposed to speak of a parallel passing through Thince — 
8ttt0irwr, arc now known to read correctly Si’Ad)jri?)f. Tho 
nnmo Sms indeed is familiar to tho Latin poets of the 
Augustan age, but always in a vague way, and usually 
with a general reference to Central Asia and tho furtimr 
East. Wo find, however, that tho first endeavours to 
assign juoro accurately tlio position of this people, which 
are those of :Mela and Pliny, gravitate distinctly towards 
China in its northern aspect as the true idea involved. 
Thus Jlcla dcscl'ibcs the remotest east of Asia ns occupied 
by the three races (proceeding from south to north), 
Indians, Sores, and Scyths ; just as in a general way wo 
might say still that Eastern Asia is occupied by tho Indies, 
Chinn, and Tartary. 

Ptolemy., fu-st uses tho names of Sera and Seme, tho 
former for tho chief city, tho latter for tho country of tho 
Seres, and ns usunl defines their position with a precision 
far beyond what his knowledge justified, — tho necessary 
result of his system. Yet even his definition of Sericc is 
most consistent with the view that this name indicated tho 
Chinese empire in its northern n.spoct, for ho carries it 
eastward to tho 180th degree of longitude, which is also, 
according to his calculation, in a lower latitude tiie eastern 
boundary of tho Sina'. 

Ammianus hlarcollimis devotes some paragraphs to a 
description of tho Soros and their country, one passage of 
which is startling at liret sight in its seeming nllnsion to 
tho Great Wall, and in this sense it has been rashly in- 
terpreted by Lassen and by llcinand. But Ammianus is 
merely converting- Ptolemy’s dry tables into lino writing, 
and speaks only of an oncircling rampart of mountains 
within wliich tho spacious and hajipy valley of the Seres 
lies. It is true that Ptolemy malvcs his Sorico extend 
westward to Imaus, i.c., to Pamir. But tho Chinese 
empire did so extend at that epoch, as it did twenty years 
ago, and wo find Lieut. John NYoodin IS38 speaking of 

China'’ ns lying immediately boj'oml Pamir, just ns tho 
Arabs of tho Sth century spoke of tho country beyond tho 
Jnxartes ns “ Sin," and as Ptolemy spoke of “ Serice ” ns 
immediately beyond Imaus. 

If weriuso into one tho ancient notices of tho Seres n\id 
their country, omitting anomalous st.atemonls and manifest 
fables, tho result will be something like tho following 
“The region of tho Seres is a vast and poimlous country, 
touching on tho cast tho Ocean and the limits of the 
habitable world, and extending west to Imnus nud thc con- 
fines of Bactria. Tho people are civilized, mild, just, and 
frugal, eschewing collisions with their neighbours, and 
even shy of close intercourse, hut not avoreo to dispose of 
their own products, of whicli raw silk is tho staple, but 
which include also silk-stulTs, fine furs, and iron of rematk- 
ablo quality.” That is manifestly a definition of the 
Chinese. 

TJiat Greek .and Koman knowledge of the true position 
of so remote a nation should at best have been somewhat 
hazy is nothing wonderful. And it .is worthy of note that 
the view ontortained by the ancient Chinc.se of the Lomnn 
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empire and its inhabitants, under the name of Ta-thdn 
had some strilcing points of analogy to tho.*;o views of the 
Chinese which are indicated in the classic.al descriptions of 
the Seres, 'riiero can be no mistaking the fact that in 
tins case also tho gre.at objeet was within the horizon of 
vision, yet the details ascribed to it are often far from 
being true cliaracteristics, being only tho accidents of its 
outer bordcr-s. 

China as hioivn to Mcdia'vat Europe. 

Cathay is tho name by which tlio Cliincse einjn're wa-! 
known to incdhcvnl Europe, and is in its original form 
(Altai) tliatby which China is still known in Bu.ssia, and 
to most of tlio nations of Central Asia. Wc.st of Bitssia 
the name lias long ceased to bo a geographical cxprc.s.rion, 
but it is associated with a reinarkablo phase in the history 
of geography and commerce, of which wo jmrjioso under 
this lieud to give some account. 

The nnmo first became known to Enropo in tho loth 
centmy, when tho vast, conquests of Jenghiz mid his house 
drew a now and vivid nttcutiou to Asia. For some 
three ccntnvics previously Bio northern provinces of China 
had boon detached from indigenous rule, and subject to 
northern conqnerora, Tho fir.st of the.so foraign ilyimstic.s 
was of a race called Khitun, issuing from tholmsin of the 
Sung.iri Biver, and supposed (hut donbtfuiiy) to have heen 
of tho blood of tlio modern ’rungnse.s, Tiio rule of this 
race endured for two conturie.s, and origlnnlcd tiio applica- 
tion of tho nnmo KhiuU or KhitCu to Northern China. 
Tho dynasty itself, known in Chinese history us Liao, or 
“Iron,” disappeared from China 1123, but tho name 
remained attached to tho territory which they had ruled. 

The Khiti’m were displaced by the Ni/itchC or Chdrehe 
race, akin to tho modern hlinichns who now rule Cliiim. 
These reigned, nmlov tho title of fviii, or "Golden,” till 
Jenghiz and his iMongois invaded them in turn. In 12:M 
tho conquest of tho Kin empivo was completed, and tho 
dynasty extinguished under Okkodai, tho sou and suc- 
cessor of Jenghiz KliAii. Forty years later, in the reign 
of KuhlaV, grandson and ablest successor of Jenghiz, the 
Mongol rule was extended over Southern China (1270), 
which till thou had remained under a native dynasty, tho 
Sung, holding its royal residence in a vast and splendid 
city, now known ns Ilntig-chow, but tiicn as Litig-tignti, 
or moro commonly ns A'iiiy-icc, i.c., tho Court, 'fhc 
southern empire was usually called by tiio conquerors 
Mant:i (or ns some of tho old travellers write, Manpi), a 
name which AYcstern Asiatics seem to have idenfifiod with 
MCichhi (from tho Sanskrit one of tho names by 

which Chinn was known to the traders from Persian and 
Arabian ports. 

Tho conquests of Jenghiz and his successors had 
spread not only over Cliina and tho adjoining East, but 
westward also over all Northern Asia, Pemta, Armenia, 
part of Asia Jliuor, aud Russia, threatening to deluge 
Christendom, 'rhough the Mongol wave retired, ns it 
seemed almost by an iiiimodiato act of Providence, when 
Europe lay at its feet, it had levelled or covered nll^ imli- 
ticul barriers from tho frontier of Poland to the Vellow 
Sea, aud when Western Enropo recovered from its ninnn, 
Asia lay open, ns never before or .since, to the inspection 
of Christendom. Princes, envoys, prie.sts, --half-missionary 
half-envoy — visited tho court of thegreat KhaninJfongolia; 
and besides these, tho accidents of war, conimereo, or 
opportunity carried a variety of persons frojn rarious 
clas.ses of human life into the depths of Aria, “ ' Pis a-oriiiy 
of the grateful remembrance of nil Christian pcojile, ' says 
an able missionary friar of the next age (Ricold of .Jonte 
Croce), “ that just at the time when God .‘^cnt forth into 
the Eastern ]'arts of tho world tho Tartars to .day and to 
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be slain, He also sent into the West his faithful and blessed 
servants, Dominic and Francis, to enlighten, instruct, and 
build up in the faith.” Whatever on the whole may be 
thought of the world’s debt to Dominic, it is to the two 
mendicant orders, but especially to the Franciscans, that 
we owe a vast amount of information about medimval Asia, 
and, among other things, the first mention of Cathay, 
Among the many strangers who reached Mongolia were 
(1245-47) John de Plano Carpini (see Caepini) and 
(1253) William of Rubruk(E.ubruquis) in French Flanders, 
both Franciscan friars of high intelligence, who hapi)ily 
■have left behind them reports of their observations. 

Carpini, after mentioning the wars of Jenghiz against 
the Kitai] goes on to speak of that people as follows : — 
“ Now these Kitai are heathen men, and have a written 
character of their own. . . . They seem, indeed, to be 
kindly and polished folks enough. They have no beard, 
and in character of countenance have a considerable resem- 
blance to the Mongols ” [are Mongoloid, ns our ethnologists 
would say], “ but are not so broad in the face. They have a 
peculiar language. Their betters as craftsmen in every art 
practised by man are not to be found in the whole world. 
Their country is very rich in corn, in wine, in gold and 
silver, in silk, and in every kind of iwoduce tending to the 
support of mankind.” The notice of llubrnk, shrewder 
and more graphic, runs thus : — “ Further on is Great 
Cathay, which I take to be the country which was 
anciently called the Land of the Seres. For the best silk 
stuffs are still got from them. . . . The sea lies between it 
and India. Those Cathayans are little fellows, speaking 
much through the nose, and, as is general with all those 
Eastern people, their eyes are very narrow. They are 
first-rate artists in every kind, and their physicians have a 
thorough knowledge of the virtues of herbs, and an 
admirable skill in diagnosis by the pulse. . . . The common 
money of Cathay consists of pieces of cotton-paper, about 
a palm in length and breadth, upon which certain lines are 
printed, resembling the seal of Mangu Khdn. They do 
their writing with a pencil, such as painters paint witli, 
and a single character of theirs comprehends several 
letters, so as to form a whole word.” Here wc have not 
only what is probably the first European notice of paper- 
money, but a 'partial recognition of the peculiarity of 
Chinese writing, and a perception that puts to shame the 
perverse boggling of later critics over the identity of these 
Cathayans with the Seres of classic fame. 

But though these travellers saw Cathayans in the bazaars 
of the Great Khan’s camps, the first actual ■vdsitoi's of 
Cathay itself were the Polo family (see Polo, Maeco), and 
it is to the book of Jlarco’s recollections mainly that 
Cathay owed the growing familiarity of its name in Europe 
during the 14th and 15th centuries. It is, however, a 
great mistake to suppose, as has often been assumed, that 
^ the residence of the Polos in that country' remained an 
isolated fact. They were but the pioneers of a very con- 
siderable irA.Qrcmrse, which endured till the decay of the 
Mongol^^asty in Catha}’-, i.e., for about half a century. 

We have no evidence that either in the 13th or 14th 
century Cathayans, i.e., Chinese,;ever reached Europe, but 
it is possible that some did, at least, in the former cen- 
tury. For, during the campaigns of Hulaku in Persia 
(1256-1265), and the reigns of his successors, Chinese 
engineers were employed on the banks of the Tigris, and 
Chinese astrologers and physicians could be consulted at 
Tabriz, hlany diplomatic communications passed between 
the Hulakuid Ilkhans and the princes of Christendom. 
The former, as the great Khan’s liegemen, still received 
■from him their seals of state ; and two of their letters 

hich survive in the archives of France exhibit the vermilion 
"essions of those seals in Chinese characters, -^perhaj^s 


afifording the earliest specimen of that character .-i • , 
reached Western Europe. 

Just as tlie Polos' were reaching their native city 
after an absence of quarter of a century, the forerunner f ’ 
new series of travellers was entering Southern Chin '*1'’ 
way of the Indian seas. This was John of Ho t 
Coi-vino, another Franciscan who, already some fifty v 
of age, was plunging single-handed into that great 0 ^^ 
Paganism to preach the gospel according to his lights 
After years of uphill and solitaiy toil converts began to 
multiply; coadjutors joined him. The Papal See became 
cognizant of the harvest that was being reaped in the fat 
East. It made Friar John Archbishop in Cambaluc (ot 
Peking), with patriarchal authority, and sent him batches 
of suffragan bishops and preachers of his own order. The 
Roman Church spread ; churches and Minorite houses were 
established at Cambaluc, at Zayton or Tswan-chow in 
Fuh-keen, at, Yang-chow, and elsewhere; and the missions 
flourished under the smile of the Great Khan, as the 
Jesuit missions did for a time' under the Manchu emperora 
three centuries and a half later. Archbishop John was 
followed to the grave, about 1328, by mourning multitudes 
of Pagans and Christians alike. Several of the bishops, and 
friars who served under him have left letters or other 
memoranda of their experience, c.g., Andrew, bishop of 
Zayton, John of Cora, afterwards archbishop of Sultania 
in Persia, and Odoric of Pordenone,- whose fame as a pious 
traveller 'won from the vox popxdi at his funeral a beatifi- 
cation which the church was fain to seal. The only 
ecclesiastical narrative regarding Cathay, of which we are 
aware, subsequent to the time of Archbishop John, is that 
which has been gathered from the recollections of John de' 
IMarignolli, a Florentine Franciscan, who was sent by Pope 
Benedict XII. with a mission to the Great Khan, in return 
-for one from that potentate which arrived at Avignon 
from Cathay in 1338, and who spent four years (1342-4G) 
at the court of Cambaluc as legate of the 'Holy See. These 
recollections arc found, in a singular position, dispersed 
incoherently over a chronicle of Bohemia which the 
traveller wrote by order of the emperor Charles TV., whose 
chaplain he was after his return. 

But intercourse during the period in question was not 
confined to ecclesiastical channels. Commerce also grew 
up, and flourished for a time even along the vast lino that 
stretches from Genoa and Florence to the marts of 
Chif-keang and Fuh-keen. . The record is very fragmentaiy 
and imperfect, but many circumstances and incidental 
notices show' how frequently' the remote East was reached 
by Eiwopean traders in the first half of the 14th century, 
a state of things which it is very difficult to realize when 
we see how all those regions, w'hen reopened to knowledge 
two centuries later, seemed to be discoveries as new as the 
empires w'hich, about the same time, Cortes and Pizarro 


were conquering in the West. ‘‘ 

This commercial intercourse probably commenced about 
1310-1320. Monte Corvino, writing in 1305, says.it was 
twelve years since he had heard any news from Europe; 
the only Western stranger who had arrived in all that 
time being a certain Lombard chirufgeon (probably' one of 
the Patarini who got hard measure at home in those days), 
w'ho had spread the most incredible blasifiiemies about the 
Roman Curia and the order of St Francis. Yet even on 
his first entrance to Cathay Friar John had been accom 
panied by one Master Peter of Lucolongo, whom he 
describes as a faithful Christian man and a great mwchan^) 
and who seems to have remained many years at Peking- 
The letter of Andrew, bishop of Zayton (1326), quotes e 
opinion of Genoese merchants at that port regarding a 
question of exchanges. Odoric, who w'as in Cathay ® 
1323-1 32 7, -refers for confirmation of the wonders whieo 
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ho related of the great city of Cansay {ie., King-sze, hod. 
llang-ehow), to the many poraons whom ho had mot at 
Venioo since his return, who litid Ihoinsolvcs been witnesses 
of those marvels. And John Marignolli, some twenty 
years later, forind altaciicd to one of the convents at 
Zayton, in FuK-koen, afondaco or factory for the accom- 
modation of the Christian merchants, 

]lut by far the most distinct and notable evidence of 
tJio iniportanco and frequency of European trade with 
Cathay, of which silk and silk goods formed the staple, 
is to bo found in the commercial liand-book (circa 13‘10) 
of Francesco llalducci Pogolotti, a clerk and factor of the 
groat Florentine luniso of the Bardi, which was brought 
to the ground about that time by its dealings with Edward 
III. of England, This boolc, called by its author Lihro di 
(Immmcnti di Paasi, i.s a aoit of trade-guide, devoting 
successive chapters to the various ports and markets of liis 
time, detailing the nature of imports, and exports at each, 
the duties and exactions, tho local customs of busincs.s, 
weights, jnoasures, and money. I’ho first two chapters of 
this work contain instructions for tho merchant proceeding 
to Cathay ; and it is evident, from tho terms used, that tho 
road thither ^vas not unfrequontly travelled by European 
merchants, from whom Pogolotti had derived his informa- 
tion. Tlio route which ho describes lay by Azotf, Astrakhan, 
Khiva, Otrar (on tho Jaxartes), Aim Alik (Gulja in Hi), 
Kan-chow (in Knnsuh), and so to Ilang-chow and Poking. 
Particulars are given as to the silver ingots which formed 
the currency of Tartary, and tho paiier-monoy of Cathay. 
That the ventures on this trade wore not insignificant is 
plain from tho oxai.nplo taken by tho author to illustrate 
tho quc.stiou of expenses on tho journey, wliich is tliat of 
a merchant investing in goods there to the amount of some 
.£12,000 (j.c,, in actual gold value, not as calculated by 
any fanciful and fallacious equation of values). 

Of tho same remarkable pliaso of history that wo are 
hero considering wo have also a number of notices by 
JIahomotan writers. Tlic establishment of tho Mongol 
dynasty in Persia, by wliioh tho Groat Khan was acknow- 
ledged as lord paramount, led (as wo have already noticed 
in part) to a good deal of intercourse. And some of the 
Persian historians, writing at 'J’nbriz, under tho patronage 
of tho Mongol princes, have told us much about Cathay, 
especially Ilashiduddin, tho great minister and historian of 
the dynasty (died 1318). Wo have also in tho book of the 
Moorish traveller Tbn Batutn, who visited China about 
1317 -‘18, very many curious and in great part true noticc.s, 
though it is not possible to give credence to tho whole of 
this episode in his extensive travels. 

Abo\it tho time of tho trnvollov first niiinod tho throno of Iho 
(lugouomto (Icscondaiits of .Tonghizhrf'uii to totter to its fall, tmd wc 
Imvo no lciiowleilgo of any Frank visitor to Ciithay in that ngo Inter 
tlmi! Itlnrigiiolli ; niis-siojis iiiiil jnerehnnts alike di-sappear fronr tho 
tiold. Wc hear, indued, once and ngnin of ecclesiastics dcsimtcliod 
from Avignon, hut they go forth into tho darkness, and aro heard 
of no more, Islam, w’itli all its .jealousy and exclusiveness, Imd 
recovered its grasj) ovor Central Asia ; the Noslorian Christianity 
which once had prevailed so widely was vanishing, and tho now 
rnlor-s of China reverted to tho old national jiolicy, and held tho 
Ibroigneral arm's lengtli. Night descended npon tlio fiirthcr Fast, 
covering Cathay with Ihoso cities of wliieh tho old trav('ller.s Imd 
tohi such marvels, Camhalno and Cansay, Zayton and Chinkalan. 
And when tho veil rose hoforo tho rortngneso and .Spanisli explorers 
of tho 10th contnry, those names arc hoard no more. In their stead 
wo have China, Peking, Jfangchew, Ghlnchm, Canton, Not only 
n'cro tho old naine.s forgot tim, but tho fact that those jiloccs had 
ever been known hoforo was forgotten also. . Gradually new 
missionaries went forth from Romo — .lesnits and Dominicans now ; 
now converts wero made, and now vienriats constituted ; hut tho 
old h’mnoi.scan churches, and tho Ne.slorianism with which they 
had hattlod, had alike been swallowed up in the ocean of Pagan 
indifibronco. In time a wreck or two Iloatud to tho surface,— -a 
Latin IMhlu or a pioco of Catholic scnlptnrc ; and when tlio intelli- 
' gout missionaries called Murco Polo to mind, and studjedhisstorj, 

■ one nmi anollior became convinced that Cathay and China were one. 


Rut for a long timo all hnt a sagacious few continued to regard 
Cntimy ns a region distinct from any of the now-fmmd Inifics; 
whilst luapimikcrs, well on into the 17th century, coniiimed to 
represent it as a great country lying entirely to the north of China. 

nmlstrotchiiigto the ArctieSca. ’ 

It was Cathay, with its outlying island of Zipniign (Jniinn), that 
Cohunhus sought to roaeh by sailing westward, penetrated as ho was 
iiy Ins intonsc conviction of the smallness of tho earth, and of thu 
vast oxtcnsiou of Asia eastward ; and to the day of his death he 
was 1 nil of the imagination of the inoxiniity of tlio doiiiniii of Iho 
Orcftt Kliau to tho wlaiidH niul coasts ^vhicll ho liiul discovcictl 
And sucli imaginations aro cnrimisly emhodiod in some of tho maps 
ol the early 30th century, which interiningie on tlie same coast-line 
the now discoveries from Lalandor to Brazil ivitli the provinces and 
nvers of ^liirco Polo’s Ciithny. 

Cathay Inul heoii the aim of tho first voyage of tho Cahots in 
IIOO, and it coniinnod to ho the object oi' many advoiilnrons 
voyages by Knglish and llollaiidovs to the N.W. and N.H. till far 
on in tho 30th century. At least one inemoinblo hiiid-jonniey also 
was inndo liy Fnglishmcn, of which the exploration of a tradc-ronle 
to Cathay was a chiof object, — that in which Anthony .lenkinson 
and the two Johnsons reai'hed Bokhara by way of Russia in 3008- 
1500. The country of whicli they collected notices at that city was 
still known to them only us Cutliay, and its great capital only as 
Camhalnc, 


Cathay os n siijijioscd sejiamto entity may lie eonsidered to coino 
to an end with tho .journey of Benedict Goes, the hiy-Jesuit. This 
ndmirahle person was, in 1003, despatched through Contral Asia by 
his siijieriors in India with tho sjieeific object of determining whether 
tho Cathay of old Kuropcan writers, and of modem Mahometans, 
was or was not a distinct region fiom that Ciiiim of which jiaialh l 
marvels had now for some timo been rccoimtcd. Benediel, as one 
of his brolhern prononncoil his crntnpli, “seeking Cntlmy foninl 
Heaven.'’ He died at Snhehow, tiio frontier city of Cliinii, hut not 
before ho had ascertained that China and Cathay wero tho same. 
After tho piihlioation of tho narrative of his jonnioy (in tlie 
li.v})cdit%o ChrislUma njmd Sinas of Triganlt, 1030) incxcnsahle 
iguoraiico alone could contiimo to distinguish between them, and 
though such igiioranee lingered many years longer, tho result of hi.s 
exploration fitly hrings this prefatory notice to a close, (H. Y.) 


. General Description of China Proper, 

Chinn, ns the naino is nfc present used, embraces withiu 
its boundnric.s tho dependencies of klanchurin, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet, in addition to Chinn Proper. Tlu's vast 
ompiro extends from 18° 30' to 53° 25' N. hit. and from 
80° to 1 30° 15, long. It is bounded on Iho N. by Asiatio 
Ilussia along a frontier oxtending nearly 3000 miles j on 
tho E. by llioso portions of tlio Pncific Oeonn which are 
known in tho north us tho iDca of Japan, in tlio central 
portion ns tho Yellow Sea, and in tho eoiith ns the China 
Sen; on tho S, and S.W. by tho China Sen, Cochin China, 
and Burmnh ; and on tho W. by Kashmir and Eastern 
Turkestan, which province has within the last few years 
boon wrested from China by tho Atnligh Qliazce. 
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The area of China Proper is not more than half that of 
the whole empire ; it extends as far nortli only as 41° lat., 
and as far west as 98° long. It is about 1474 miles in 
length, and its breadth is about 1355 miles. Its coast line 
measures about 2500 miles ; its land frontier is described 
as being 4400 miles in length, and its area is said to 
contain 1,399,609 square miles. 

Surface. — One of the most noticeable features in the 
surface of China is the immense delta plain in the north- 
eastern portion of the empire, which, curving round the 
mountainous districts of Shan-iung, extends for about 700 
miles in a southerly direction from the neighbourhood of 
Pricing, and varies from 150 to 500 miles in breadth. 
Commencing in the prefecture of Yung~ping Foo, in the 
province of Chih-li, its outer limit passes in a westerly 
direction as far as Chang-ping Ghoio, north-west of Peking. 
Thence running a south-south-westerly course it 2>asse3 
westward of Ching-ting Foo and Kwang-ping Foo till it 
reaches the upper waters of the lYei Fiver in Ho-nan. 
From this point it turns westward and crosses the Jlivang- 
ho, or Yellow Eiver, in the prefecture of Ilwai-king. 
Leaving this river it takes a course a little to the east of 
south, and passing west of Joo-ning Foo, in the province of 
Ho-nan, it turns in a more easterly direction as far as 
LeucJmv Foo. From this prefecture an arm of the plain, in 
which lies the Tsaou Lake, stretches southward from the 
Hwai Fiver to the Yang-isze Keang, and trending eastward 
occupies the region between the river and Jlang-choio Fay. 
To the north of this arm rises a hilly district, in the centre 
of which stands Hanking. 

The boundary of the plain round the mountainou3''region 
of Shan-tung begins at Lairchow Foo, and describes a 
huge bow to the west and south, reaching westward to the 
prefecture of Tse-nan, and southward to the frontier of the 
province of Keang-soo, which boundary it follows to the 
sea. The greater part of this vast jdain descends very 
gently towards the sea, and is generally below the level of 
the Yellow Eiver, — hence the disastrous inundations which 
so often accompany the rise of the Htoang-ho. It is the 
delta of the Yellow Eiver, and also to some extent of the 
Yang-tsze Keang, and it is chiefly remarkable for its semi- 
annular shape, within which it encloses the mountain 
districts of the province of Shan-tung. Owing to the great 
quantity of soil which is brought down by the waters of the 
Yellow Eiver, and to the absence of oceanic currents, this 
delta is rapidly increasing and the adjoining seas are as 
rapidly becoming shallow'er. As an instance, it is said that 
the town of Pootai was 1 le w’est of the sea-shore, in the 
year 220 B.c., and in 1730 it was 140 le inland, thus giving 
a yearly encroachment on the sea of about 100 feet. 
Again, Seen-slimuy Kow on the Peiho w'as on the sea-shore 
in 500 a.d., and it is now about 18 miles inland. 

The rest of the em^jire may be described as being either 
mountainous or hilly. Several ranges of high mountains, 
in connection with the mountain system of Central Asia, 
enter the western provinces of the empire, and after 
traversing the western and southern provinces in various 
directions dwindle down to low hills as they approach the 
sea-coast. In the eastern portion of Tibet the Kwan-lun 
range throws off a number of branches, which spread first 
of all in a south-easterly direction, and eventually take a 
north and south course, partly in the provinces of Sze-chuen 
and Yzm-nan, where they divide the beds of the rivers which 
flow into Siam and Cochin-China, as well as the principal 
11 orthern tributaries of the Yang-tsze Keang. Another range, 
known as the Tung-nan, or Foo-eiey) Shan, which appears to 
be the eastern termination of the great Kwan-lun range of 
Central Asia, and which is said to have several snow-clad 
peakSj enters China in the soutem portion of the province' 
of Kan-suh, and stretches in an easterly direction across the 
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province of Sheijrse into that of Ilo-nan, where if c 
disappears. This range separates the waters 
the Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, through the TV f 
Lo from those which flow into the Ymltzse Ream t? 
the Kia-hng and the Han. Forming the northern fi“° i 
the province of Sze-chuen ims the Aew-fanror 
range, which entering China in 102° long, takes age3 
course of east as far as 112° long., at about which point 
is lost sight of in the province of IIoo-]nh. In the ^11 
the Han-shan mnges, some peaks of which are 
reach above the snow-level, take their rise in Yun-nan a ! 
after spreading in a series of ranges over the south aS 
cast portions of Kwang-se trend in an easterly direction 
covering the entire province of Kwang-tung. Then tumine 
north-eastward, they occiqiy the whole area of the provinces 
of Full-keen, Keang-se, Cha-Iceang, Hoo-nan, and southern 
Ganrhwinj, until they reach the Yanij-isze Keang; which 
river, from the Tung-ting Lake to Ghin-keang Foo, forms' 
their northern boundary. It is reckoned that this moun- 
tain region occupiics an area of about 300,000 square mife 
Besides these more important ranges there are the Innj 
Mountains in Kan-suh, the Ta-hang Mountains in Slian-st 
the Tae Mountains in Shan-tung, and many others, araonw 
which may be mentioned the ranges wliicli form the 
northern frontier of Chih-li. It will thus be seen that 
there is a general -subsidence from the mountain districts 
in the western portions of the empire to the central and 
south-eastern provinces, where the mountains dwindle down 
to hills, and where the snowy peaks and rugged sides of 
the ranges in Yun-nan and Sze-chuenava exchanged for the 
wooded tops and carefully-cultivated terraces of the 
littoral jirovinces. 

Fivers. — 'J'iic rivera of China are very numerous, and, tiirea 
with the canals, form some of the most frequented high- 
ways in the empire. The two largest are the Yang-ts:t 
Keang and the Hwang-ho, or Yellow Eiver, the latter of 
which is less known to fame for its value in a com- 
mercial sense, than by reason of the vast and destnictive 
floods which have from time to time caused it to inundate 
the low-lying country on cither side'of its banks. Accord- 
ing to Chinese geographers the Hwang-ho takes its rise in 
the “ Sea of Stars,” on the eastern side of the Bayen-kdra 
Mountains, in the Mongolian province of Kokonor, where it 
has gaiuedfor itself the name of dh-urh-tan, or Golden Eiver, 
from the colour of its waters. For some miles it runs in 
two streams, and when united takes at first a south-easterly 
course. Next treading in a north-easterly direction it 
traverses the province of Kan-suh and passes northwards 
through the Great lYall until it reaches the rising ground 
in the neighbourhood of fhcJkn-shan, Thence curving to 
the south-east and south it re-enters China through the 
Great Wall and continues its southerly course, forming the 
boundary between the provinces of Shen-se and Shan-se as 
far as Tung-kwan. Here it makes a sharqi bend and runs 
nearly due oast to Kai-fung Foo. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city it enters on the great eastern plain of 
China, and the alterations which have, taken place in its 
bed between this district and the sea has earned for it the 
well-deserved title of “ the Sorrow of Han.” According 
to the Chinese records this portion of the river has changed 
its course nine times during the last 2500 years, and has 
emptied itself into the sea at as many different mouths, the 
most northerly of which is represented as having been in 
about 39° lat, or in the neighbourhood of the presen 
mouth of the Peiho, and the most southerly being tha 
which existed before the last change in 1851 - 53 , in 3i 
lat. The breaches that were made in the northern 
the river east of Kaifung Foo during the floods of 18&b 
1852, and 1853 caused its waters gradually to overflow the 
low-lydng country to. the northwards; and these, after spread- 
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ing over u boH of country about 12 iiiiloH in width, 
struck tlio bod of the .V'u-tsiVy ii'fccr, and Imving 
forced tlioir way into (hat narrow, olcun cut chanuci, 
followed it to tho Kca. The result of this cliaugo has boon 
that the old courau of the river is dry, and that tho muddy 
duiooolourod waters — lionoo Ihuuauiu Jltntnii-hu, or Yellow 
Uivor — after pernmnoilly iUmdiug a largo tract of country, 
aro now leading U]i to another grand catastrotdio by 
destroying tho banks of tho new channel whioh they have 
found for thoiuselvcs. Already tho increased volume of 
water baa added another obstruction to tlioao boforo exist- 
ing to the navigation of the river by destroying a largo 
atone bridge of seven arcliea at .'/Vv-Ao/ora, a l»nvu 
situated 210 miles from tho mouth, tho ruins of which 
liavo seriously imgedod tho course of tho stream, ]>ut 
tho Unwui-ho is of little value for navigating jmrjmses. 
At its numth lies a bar liaving at its deepest inirt about 
from 7 to 2 feel of water only ; further n{», about 2 miles 
below 'JW-liolurn, there is a shoal extending right across its 
bed, at the deepest iioint of which there is about 1 1 feet 
of water, while in tlio passage at the oxtremily of the 
atmkeu bridge at 'IW-hohmi there is a dei>lh of oidy about 
b feel, 

A far more valualdo river in every way is the )’<(«//-/«(’ 
AVnin/, whie.lt takes its rise in (ho 3Iiu Idountains of 'I’ihet, 
and after a course of 20tl0 miles empties itself into (he 
Yellow Boa in about 21" lat. Tu common Avitb iitost t>f 
tho largo rivers t>f Ohiim, (he Ytui</-/s:<' A'aiii;/ is kiioAvn 
by various uames iu diderout parts of its eoiuvso. From 
its source iu Tibet to h'eii-cktto Foo in F:&('/iitcii, it bears 
tho uamo of IChi-ulKt or llivorof the Oohkm Bauds, 

From iSV((-e/(tUf' /'\‘o to 1'\h> iu lu'aiui'soo, its 

voluuvo has guiued for it (ho titio of 7i( Kfaiuf, or tho 
Great lUvor; aud front tho aueieut name of the district 
tliroiigh which it llieiiee pasi.se, s, it i.s known for tho re- 
itiaitttler of its eottvse. us (lie I'nag-t.v AVtue/, or the Iuh;/- 
t:( A’frer, (liiiueso goegniplters state that it ha.s two 
smtroos, the mere northerly of which gives lurth to tho 
lutni/'C/iiili ith-liu at II point about' IGOO lo to tho south' 
ea.st of tins source of (he Yellow lliver; titid to tho nmro 
southovly otto of tho two tho aVo-Ao-Ai woo-i', 
tVhieh rises on tlie south of tho range, owes its oxistoiteo. 
Both the.so streams twist and turn eiisl.ward for upwards 
of 200 le, wliett they ttiiilo ittid form one stream, which 
iiows in sill easterly tittd afterwards southerly eotirse until 
it eiilom (ho Ohiue.so jiroviueo of Yun-mn at tho Jhniiii/- 
n/itii;/ /’itff, Of Bass of .Imperial Yietory, It then turns 
northward into tho provineo of .V.-ewAiic/i, atul (heiieo after 
receiving several impsirtsiut trihularios it takes an easl-nortii- 
caster)y\'oui’.se, until passing into Hoo-jiih it. dijts south- 
wards to tho luuttidary of /Aki-ikiii in (he neighhmtrhood of 
tlio Tnwj-dmi Lulr, tho waters of wliieh eoiilribnto largely 
to swell its Volttmo, From this iioint it makes a curve 
nofthward.s a.s far as //uii-Aoic, roeeiving on tho way tiio 
waters of tlm //ita A’iVcr, J''rom l/m-hw it bonds its 
oouvso again southwavils to (ho J’o-ihvi;/ JmIw Thenco 
lliroiigli tho lU'ovineo of it. proceeds iit n 

north-easterly direction until it renehes A'lniAi’n//, 200 miles 
from the sea. Hero tlto iuthieuco of (lie tide begin.a to bo 
felt, and boyottd this point it gradually widens into the 
great esttiary by which it is comicetod with the oeetm, 
'I'lio basin aroa'of tho 3 ./v’mim; is reclvoned to bo ' 

about, b-l 8,000 stitmro miles,' aud it is navigable for at einners ! 
as fur ns A-cAong, tipward.s of 1200 miloti from its monlb, j 
IJidike (bo Yellow lliver, along tbo navigublo portion of 
the Yamj-tfic Krnnit mo dotted many rich ami popuhuta 
oities, among wliioli tlm ebief are JS'mkinth 
Kciv-Hyow/, Jfaihhw, mid ./-cAuiii;, Beyond this lasl- 
imined city tbo navigation becomes impossible for any but 
light nalivo craft, by reason of tho mpids which ocoiiv at 


frequent iiitorvula iu the deep mountain gorges tiirough 
whioh tho river runs botoou A’lcut-cAoie and /•eAioa/, 

_ Next in importaiico to tho Yang-tsi’.o Koaug ns’ a water Ctinna 
lugliwtiy is tho Yitii-ho, or, ns it is gonomlly known in 
I'biropo, tho Oran4 Qumtl, This mngniliccut artificial 
rivor roaches (rnm NoiifH-Aow J'\io in the provineo of G/u)- 
hniiff to Ttfit-isin iu CAiVc/i, whore it unites with tho iVi'Ao, 
and (luia may ho said to oxtoiid to Titn(/-chw in tho 
iieiglibourliood of iVAiii//. After leaving Itamj-chm' it 
pnasea round tlio easlorn border of tho .'/’(ii-Aoo.'or Great 
Lake, snrrmmding in its enurso (ho beaut ifiil city of 
dS'aa-cAme, aud thou trends iu a gouorally uorth-wcatoriy 
direct ioii through the fertile districts of Jw'odig-.'.'do ns far as 
Chin Ixnmj ou (ho Y<mi-ts:i: Kmnq. Mr Noy 'jjlins, who iu 
18(18 tmvollod along tho Grand banal from* Chin4raii(/ lo 
tho now coui'so of the Yellow Bivor, thus (loacribes' the 
charactoristios of this portion of its course : — 


Tho Omul Civaiil lii'tiYoi'u C/u'ii-Jlviiiia nail Tsiihlmuj-mt, or in 
oUior wont.i, lictirwin tlio nml tlio old hod of (lio Vollow 

liiyoi-, . , , is evtaywluav in good ivpiiii', imd lla.' luyiioont ooimtry 
woli m-Igiiti'il, iimi iijiiwrimlly in n tlirivlag hUiIp, liolli ii.-i iv/'iiiri,-) 
oultivntion, tuiil, to jmlgo tiy tho ii.spi-ut of llio towns on nml m-nr its 
iKUiUn, ns ivgimts tnale iitso. After orossiag tlio old Yollow Itivor, 
liowovor,_ II imrl of tlio onim! noniowlint io.ss known in ivnolioil, nml 
llin lloiirishfng ooudilioa of Iho eoantiy is no longor noliocnlilo; on 
tluyooutvovy, for a itistjinoo of idumt lIiO mill's, llnmgli tlioriuiol it. 
ni'lfisin toiortibly good working ardor, tho oonntry in its violidly 
lins mi mid, iitorilo npiionviiaco, mid is Imt tldaly poimliitod. Tliotv 
mo low towns or villngos, imd soino llioro mn sooia noltlior jiopnlons 
nor imsy, tliougli tlioy nio not in rnin.s, nml Iioiir Init few Itm-os nf 
liio voliolliom . , , 'I'lioi’iimd, wliuduil Olio tinio wnsso dopp tliot nt 
ninny ]dno('s tlio loro! of tho wntor wns nliovo tlint of tlio ndinronl 
oouutry, is now ovorywlioro cotisidonddy tiolow it, ivadoriag irrign, 
(ion nt. ovon rt nliort dislnnco from its linnks, without inoolinnionl 
n|i|diimei’f, nbaosi nn iiaiiiwsibility ; ovoa Die dry l>od of IhnXiwm 
J.nky is sonrooly cnltivntod on m-coanl of its ofovniiaa nhovo ilio 
lovol of tlm oniinl, tlionidi it is paly w'linrntod from il in somo pitrls 
ti.y 11 linnU of n few ynixts in widtln’ li is trim ilini this Inko nnppnrs 
iiovor lo Imvo boon more limn o slinllow Hood Ingoon, mworflieloss 
it wns somo foot bolow tlio gonornl lovol of tlio oonntry, mid was eon. 
nootod witti liio oiiunl liy inomm of wnloi'-oonrsos mut sliiioo (edosj 
imdif tills i.sdilllu'idl to irrignlo liow immli laoro so nuislbo tliooonntry 
nliovo mid boyoiid it t 'I’lds IfiO inilos tioing imssod ovor, tlm l/'of 
glmii (soamUuwB ooUod I'd AVnin) bnUo is loiu'iu'd nt n snintl vitlngp, 
onllod lliin-ehnanii'thn, 'I'liin i.s tlm inost Mniltiorn of n oiinin of 
liikos or intlmr Ingooim, wldcli strotoh ftom for to Urn sontk of i/nn. 
Giitiimi-i-liit (1 lioliovo from m-nr A’ii.i7mn-/ii ou (ho old Yollow llivor) 
to wilbin 0 fuw milos of jlVr-niiig-i7mti', iiud Mliioh oonslitnto ilm 
only imjioitniit foodor of tim Uinud t’nnnl lo tlm soathwni'd. In 
tlm wimmor lliov morgo nno into tho otlior, mid fonn n vonlinnona 
nlmol of wntor, t'lmngii vory slinllow in jini tn, in ninlor, wlipn tlm 
wnlor i.s low, ihoso lilnillinv piirts nro move inovnssos, whioii divido 
tho shoot into thtvo nr fonr so|iiirnto higoons. In I'oiiuor days tho 
onmil ran in somo nlnoos bv tlm sido of tlioso higoons, nml in olliois 
llirongdi portions or llioin, bnt lioing ovorywlioro onil'iiula-d ou Imtii 
sidos, it wos only dopomlout upon thorn lor its supply of wntor, Urn 
ominl ilsolf forining on imolislrnotod inonns of oomimmionlion 
tlirongh.lho yonr, Of into yoni's, howovor, lliis soolion of tho omml 
im-s boon nilo'wod lo go to rniii, nml tlmso poUions only nro nsod 
wldoli van llirongli tlio niorsssos oxisting in tho dry* nonson, tho 
tojpmim tlu'insolvos forming olsowlmio tlm only clinnnol for mivign* 
(ill'll, Norn- (ho noitimru iimil of tlmso higoons ntniids tim oily of 
'/'.‘“‘•ning-phom, tlm llmt plimo of iiny tiuporimu’o on tlm oiinnl ilortli 
of ; il is .said to l>o n plneo of oonsidornblo Undo in 

onlimiry timo.s. . , , 8U11 jn'oeopding iiovIliwiHii, n distmu'o Ironi 
yVe-inVig-cAcic of idwil Hfi milo.s, ilm mmimil lovol of tbo inuiol is 
roiw'lu'd'iu-m' n wmdl town vnttod Aba //’(lag, It i.s iioro tiint tlm 
Itivor in-n fnlks into Ilm onmil, u portion of its wntoro llowlng to dm 
Boiidi, mul tho ro.st to tho north, }nvpisply ns dosorilH'd by Stniiuton 
nml oliior writovs. , , , About HO mllps boyond AVa It nnjl wo 
I'tmm lo liio now Yoilow llivor, tlm omml for llnit distiumo Iioing 
oxtroiuoly nnvi'ow mul slinllow — n mcro diloli in I’niit, rnnning bo. 
iwpon on’dninknu'iits largo pmwgti to oontlim u ntn-nm of inlmifi'ty 
givntor vidnmo, 'I'lio bunks nlong imiuly tho wholo of tlto Giiind 
I'aimi liotwoon liio old mul tlio now hod of tho Yollow Jiivor, t'.’teopting 
Ihoso poi'lien.s liardoring on or trovorsing tlm Ingoons, nro Buvroutuu'a 
bv onvtiu'u waits vrouolintod nficr dm fn.siiion oi city wnll.s, lioliind 
wdiieii nro slookndos nt intorvnls of ovory fow imm-s. All dun wore 
linii tho npportiniioo nf lieing rooonlly oonslvimtod, thongli in man) 
idiiooii it Is nlrondy boing brokon np by tbo omiutvy pooplo to uoibo 
roam for imldvation, for limy onii ill nllool to lo.so (lint nUip or iniid 
Imiiiedifttoly iu\iiKont to nml irriantod by dm ciuud, i lio villngos 
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also make an attempt at fortifications, some of tlicm being sur- 
rounded by eartlicn or mud malls or moats; and, indeed, many soli- 
tary fanns have some species of defensive works round them, and in 
most cases a small, sq^uare brick tower ■within. These towers are 
rarely met with to the south of the province of Shan-tung —they are 
probably the “water castles” mentioned by the historian of the 
Dutch jSmbass}'. 

On the "west side of the canal, at the point w’hcro the 
Yellow Eiver now cuts across it, there is laid down in 
Chinese maps of the last century a dry channel which is 
described as being that of the old Yellow Eiver. Leaving 
this point the canal passes through a well-wooded and hilly 
country west of Tung-ping^^lioxo, through the city of Ghang- 
Iceiv Chin and to the east of Tnng-chang Foo. At lAn-tsing- 
Choiu it is joined at right angles by the JFei Jiiver in the 
midst of the city, and from thence crosses the frontier 
into Chih-li, and passing to the west of Tih Chow and 
Tsaiig Ghowioins the Peiho at Tien-isin, after having re- 
ceived the 'umters of the Ke-to Rive)' in the neighbour- 
hood of Tsing Heen. At Tien-tsixi the canal ends, and 
the Peiho completes the communication to the vicinity of 
Peking. 

Another of tlie large rivers of China is the JIan Keavg, 
which rises in the Po-mung or Eew-lung mountains to the 
north of the city of Ning-keang Chow in Shen-se. Taking a 
generally easterly course from its source as far as Fan-ching, 
it from that point takes a move southerly direction and 
empties itself into the Yang-tsze Keung at llan-how, “ the 
mouth of the Han.” This river has some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. Not the least of tliese is that it is very narrow 
at its mouth (200 feet) and grow's in widtli as the distance 
from its mouth increases. Another marked feature is that 
t])e summer liigh-'U'ater lino is for a great part of its coumc, 
from E-ching Heen to llan-lcoio, above the level of its banks, 
the result being that were it not for artificial barriers tbc 
whole of the surrounding country would be under water 
for a great part of the year. In the noigbbourliood of 
Seen4aou Chin the elevation of the plain above low-water is 
no more than 1 foot, and in summer the river rises about 
2G feet above its lowest level. To protect themselves 
against this inevitably recurring danger of inundations the 
natives have here, as elsewhere, thrown up high embank- 
ments on both sides of the river, but at a distance from 
the natural banks of about 50 to 100 feet. This inter- 
vening space is flooded eveiy year, and by tbe action of the 
w'ater new layers of sand and soil are deposited every sum- 
mer, thus strengthening the embankments from season to 
season. In summer the river v/ould bo navigable for 
steamers of moderate size as far as Laou-ho Koto, which is 
situated 180 le above FanFhing, but in wdnter it would 
be quite impossible to reach the latter place. The chief 
trading places on the Han-keang are Sha-gang Chin, Yo- 
Kotv, Sin-Iloiv, Seerirtaou Chin, Fan-ching, and Laou-ho 
Koiv. 

In the southern gvovinces the Se-keang, or Western Eiver, 
is the most considerable. This river tokes its rise in the 
prefecture of Kxvang-nan Foo in Yxm-^an, whence it reaches 
the frontier of Eivang-se at a distance of about 90 le from 
its source. Then trending in a north-easterly direction it 
forms the boundary between the two provinces for about 
150 le. From this point it takes a generally south-easterly 
course, passing the cities of Teen Choiv, Fnng-e Chow, 
Shang-lin Heen, Eung-gan Heen, Ymig-kang Chow, and 
Fan-ning Foo to Yxtng-shun Heen. Here it makes a bend 
to the nortli-east, and continues this general direction as 
far as Pin-chow Foo, a distance of 800 le, where it meets 
and joins the waters of the Keen Keang from the north. 
Its course is then easterly, and after passing Woo-chow 
Foo, it crosses the frontier into Kwang-tung, and finally 
empties itself into the China Sea in the neighbourhood of 
Macao. Like. the Yang-tsze Keang this river is known by 
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various names in different parts of its course V ■ 
source to Kah-ning Foo in Kwmig-se it is calledVlio 
Keang, or Eiver of the Western Ocean; from 
1^00 to Sin-chow Foo it is known as the Jnli-haiw Tt^ 
Bending Eiver; and over the remainder of its comse V 
recognized by. the name of the Se-keang or Well? 
Elver. The Se-keang is navigable as far as Slmu-S 
130 miles, for vessels not dramng more than 15 of 
water and steamers of a light draught might easilvreacl 
-iioo-chow Foo, in Kzvang-se, which is situated 75 mile, 
further up. In winter the navigation for junks is diificalt 
above Woo-choto Foo, and it is said that rapids are met 
with about 100 miles beyond that city. 

The Peiho is a river of importance as being the hiok 
water-way to Peking. Taking its rise in the Se-shan or > 
Western Mountains, beyond Pekwg, it passes the city 
of Tnng-chotv, the port of Peking, and Ticn-tsin, where it 
meets the waters of the Ywi-ho, and empties itself into the 
Gulf of Pih-chih-li at the village of I'akoo. The Peih 
is navigable for small steamers as far as Tien-Uin durhw 
the greater part of the year, but throughout the winter 
mouths, that is to say, from the end of November to the 
beginning of March, it is frozen up. 

Lakes . — There are numerous lakes in the central prorinces Wes. 
of China. The largest of these is the Tung-ting Lake in 
lloo-nan, which, according to Chinese geographers, is 
uinvards of 800 le, or 266 miles, in circumference. In 
native gazetteers its various portions are known under 
distinct names ; thus it is said to include the Tsing-isaov, 
or Green Grass Lake ; the Ung, or Venerable Lake; the 
C/ah-sha, or Eed Sand Lake ; the Jhvang-yih, or Imperial 
Post-house Lake ; the Gan-nan, or Peaceful Southern Lake; 
and the Ta-tung, or Great Deep Lake. In ancient times it 
went by tiic name of the Kew-kcang Hoo, or Lake of the 
Nine Eivers, from the fact that nine rivers flowed into it. 
During the winter and spring the water is so low that the 
shallow portions become is]and.s, separated by rivers such 
as the Scang and Yuen, and numberless streams ; but in 
summer, owing to tlie . rise in the waters of the Yang-tsze 
Keang, the whole basin of the lake is filled. The Pogang 
Lake is also subject to a wide difiorenco between high and 
low water, but not quite to the same extent as the Titng-hng 
Lake, and its landmarks are more distinctly defined.^ The 
Tai Lake, in the neighbourhood of Soo-chow Foo, is also 
celebrated for its size and the beautj’ of its surround- 
ings. It is about 150 miles in circumferehce, aud is dotted 
over with' islands, on which are built terojoles for the devotees 
of religion, and summer-houses for the votaries of pleasure 
from the rich and voluptuous cities of Hang-chow and Soo- 
chow. The boundary line between the provinces of Che- 
keang and Keangsoo crosses its blue ■^vaters, and its shores 
are divided among .thirteen prefectures. Besides these 
lakes there are, among others, two in Yvn-nan, the_ Teen- 
che near Yxin-nan Foo, which is 40 miles long and is con- 
nected with the Yang-tsze Keang by the Poo-to Mivef, and 
the Urh-kai to the ea.st of the city of Ta-le. 

Loess . — One of the most remarkable features in the physi- 
cal geography of China is the existence of a vast region ot 
loess in the northern portion of the empire. This pecuhar 
formation covers the province of Chih-li (■with the exception 
of the alluvial plain), Shan-se, northern Shen-se, Kan-sm, 
and northern Ilo-nan, constituting altogether an area oi 
about 250,000 square miles. Loess is a solid but. friable 
earth of a brownish-yellow colour. It spreads alike over 
high and low grounds, smoothing off the irregularities of 
the surface, and is often to be found covering the sub-soil 
to a depth of more than 1000 feet. It has a tendency to 
vertical cleavage, and wherever a river cuts into it, toe 
loess encloses it between perpendicular cliffs, in many 
places 500 feet in height. These when washed by tOe 
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wfller aro speedily undonninod, and tlie loess breaks off in 
vortical sheets, which fall into tho river and are carried 
down by the stream. In this way have been deposited 
the sediments which to a great extent constitnto tho great 
plain, and render the Gulf of Pih-chih'U and tho Yellow Sea 
so shallow. From an economical point of view the loess 
i.s invaluable to the natives of tho north of China. In its 
perpendicular cliiTs which aro removed from the action of 
running water are dug out innnincrablo cuvos, in which a 
largo majority of the people inhabiting the loc.ss region 
dwell, wliilo its surface yields abundant crops, requir- 
ing no application of manure and but slight cxjwndi- 
turo of labour in preparation. Wherever it is found, 
therefore, whether on the plain or at an elevation of 7000 
or 8000 feet, it is available for agricultunil purposes. 
Tho Chinese call it llmwij-Unt, or “ Yellow Faith,” and it 
has boon suggested that the imperial title fliiwir/tf, 
“Yellow Emperor,” or " Euler of tlio Yellow,” bus had 
its origin in tho fact that tho emperor was lord of the 
loes.s or the “ Yellow Earth.” 

Provinces. — Cliina Proper is divided into nineteen pro- 
vinces, — C/iiJi-li, Sliiiii-iiaof, Shai>-.tc, Jlo-mtii, Kcatv/snOf 
Gan-Jmny, Kennn-sc, G/w-kemuj, Fiih-keen, Jloo-pih, IIoo- 
lino, S/icn-sc, ICan-snh, S:e-clnini, JCmiiirf-tiiin/, Kiranti-se, 
Knri-chnw, Tiiii-naii, and in Jranchuria. 

Tho metropolitan jirovincc of Clnh-li, in which is situ- 
ated PrI.-iiin, the capital of tho empire (see Pr.Kixo), con- 
tains eleven imdecturai cities, and occupies an area of 
1)8,010 sipiaro milc.s. By the latest census reports the 
pnimlation was relnrncd as 27,000,000. This jirovincc 
forms part of the great delta plain spoken of above, with 
the c.xcoi)tion of llio mountain rango.s which define its 
northern ami western frontier. It is bounded on the F. 
by the Gulf of Pih-chih-h and Shnn-inny, and on the S. 
by Shnii-inity and Iln-nan. Tho proj)ortion of Maluv 
inct.an.s among the jiopulation is very largo. In Pd'iutj 
there are said to bo us many as 20,000 Maliomelan 
families, and in Pnov-tiiui Fon, the capital of the i)rovince, 
there are about 1000 followers of the Prophet. Tlie extremes 
of heat and cold in Clnh-li are very marked, as a glance at 
the accomp.anying table of the tenijicrature at Tini-Uin 
during the year 1801, ns chronicled by Dr Lami)rey’.s self- 
registering tbennometer, will show. 
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During the mouths of December, .Tannary, and February 
the rivcr.s are frozen up, and even the Gulf of rih-rhUi-li in 
fringed with a broad border of ice. There are four rivers 
of some importance in tho province, namely, tho Prifio, 
which has been described above ; the llVtii-/(o, which rises 
in the mountains in .^^ongoiia, and flowing to the west of 
Fdiny, forms a junction with the PrUin at Tieu-tsin ; the 
Slinmi-sc-ho, which rises in the monnlains on the north of 
the province of Shnn-.ic, and takes a .sonth-onslorlj' conr.so 
•as far as tho neighbourhood of Ki C/iov, from which point it 
trends north-east, nnd ovonlnally joins the Wiin-ho some 
Ifi miles above 'J'lni-tsin ; the Poo-(o-ho, which rises in 
Shnn-sc, and after running a iiarnllel cour.sc to the Shany- 
se-hn on tho south, empties itself in the same way into tho 
ll’<P(-/(o ; and the Lan-ho, which rises in Mongolia, enters 
tho province on the north-east after passing to tho west 
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of Jchol, passes tho city of Yuny^ping Foo in its course 
(which is south-easterly) through Chih-li, and from thence 
winds its way to its mouth at tho north-eastern bound- , 
ary of tho Gulf of I'lk-chih-U. The province contains throe 
lakes of considerable size. Tho largest is the Ta-loo-iszc ITou, 
which lies in 157° -10' la_t. and 115“ 20' E. long.; tho second in 
importance is one which is situated to tho £. of Paou-tiny 
I'oo ; and the third is the Too-loo-iszn Jloo, which lies E. 
by U. of Shtm-tik Foo. Four high i'oads radiate from 
Pchny : one leading to Urga by way of Scucn-hiva Foo, 
which posses through tho Great ‘Wall at Ghang-kca Kow ; 
another, which enters Jfongolia through tho Koopd Kow 
to tho north-cast, nnd after continuing that course as far ns 
J' uuy-utny turns in a north-westerly direction to Dolnnor ; 
n third^ striking due east liy way of Tiiny-chow and Yvny- 
piity Foo to tShan-liai Kwan, the point where tho great 
wall tcriniuntes on the con.st ; and a fourth which trends in 
a south-westerly direction to Paov-iiny Foo nnd on to Tai- 
yiicn Foo in iilinn-fc. Tlie mountain ranges to the north 
of tJio province nliound with coal, notably nt Chnl-tang, 
Titi-ynu-s/tnn, Miaou-gan-ling, nnd Foo-Uwu in tho Fc- 
s/tan or ^Ycslern Hills. “ At Chai-Utng," Baron vou 
Bichthofen says, “ I was surprised to walk over a regular 
succession of coal-bcaring strata, the thickness of which, 
estimating it step by stej) ns I iirocecded gradually from 
the lowest to tbo highest strata, exceeds 7000 feet.” Tho 
coal hero i.s anlhracite, ns is also that nt Tid-gan-shan, 
where aro found beds of greater value than any in tho 
noighbonrlioed of Peking. In Scuen-hwa Foo coal is also 
found, but not in such quantities ns in tbo places above 
named. Iron and silver also e.xist in small quantities in 
difi'ereut parts of tho province, and hot nnd warm springs 
.are very common at tho foot of tho hills along tho northern 
and western edges of tho province. Tho principal agricul- 
tural products aro wheat, kaou-lcang, oats, millet, maize, 
pulse, nnd potatoes. Fruits and vegetables are also gi'own 
in large quantities. Of the former the chief kinds aro 
jiears, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, iiarsiinmons, nnd 
melons. Tit n-isin is tho Treaty Port of tho province, and 
by the Consular Trade licport for 187-1 wo find that the 
total vuluo of tho mcrclmndizc exported from that city 
during the year amounted to 1,1-1-1,893 taels, and that of 
tho goods imported to 17,082,08-1 t.aels. The articles which 
figure most conspicuously in tho lists of exports are dates, 
dried lily flowei-s, wool, tobacco, nnd rhubarb ; and the 
most valuable of the imports aro shirtings, drills, T-cIoths, 
jeans nnd twills, opium, woollens, steel, lead, needles, 
Japanese .seaweeds, and sugar. 

The province of h'kan-fitng, “ or East of tho Mountains,’ simu-tuiiE 
is bounded on tlic N. by tho province of CkiU-li and tho 
Gulf of rih-ckih-ti, on tho E. by tho Yellow Sea, on the S. 
by Keang-soo and tbo Yellow Se.a, and on the Yh by 
Ckik-lt. It contains nn area of 05,10-1 square miles, nnd the 
popnlalion is estimated to bo 30,000,000. It is divided 
into ten prefectures, with ns many prcfcctnrni cities, of 
which 'JW-nnn Foo, tho provincial capital, is the chief. 

Tho i)hysical features of tho province arc very i)lainlY 
marked. Tho centre and eastern portions are occupied by 
a series of mountain ranges running north-east and south- 
wc.st, between which lie fertile valleys, while the north- 
western, southern, nnd western portions form part of tho 
groat delta plain of tho north of Chinn. Tho most con- 
siderable range of mountains is that which lies to the nortli 
of the city of Tcti-gan Foo, of which the highest peak 
is tho Tawshan, a mountain which has been famous in 
Ghincso history for more than 1000 years, and to which at 
tho present day hundreds of pilgrims annually resort. 

Another important range is tho Lnou-shnn, which fringes 
the south-eastern coast for about 18 miles. YTth tho 
exception of the Yellow Eiver, which in its new course 
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traverses tlie province in a nortli-easterj}- direction to the east, Down the central line of the province f 
sea, there are no large rivers in Shan-tuwj. The most south lies a cnrions series of deep depre=sion<= fllT?^l‘^^ 
considerable are the Wii, which flows into the Gulf of are ancient lake basins. But though formin^^’ ' ^ 

F'lh-cldh-li; the Ydi, which emj)tie.s itself into a lake lying plain that thc.se lakes were not formerly coimecT'f 
to the-east of the Grand Canal ; and the Tu-mjit, which rise.s each otlicr, some being separated from those next 1’ 
at the southern foot of the Yili Mountahm and terminates by high ridge.s, and being drained by different 
its course in the Grand Canal, Tliere are several lakes in in different direction.?. ’ dhanse is one of the most 
the province, notably the JIoo and the Nm- able coal and iron regions in the world, and 

shong //oo,both ofwhicli border on the Grand Canal in the Eichtliofen gives it as his opinion that t’lie world Ttlr 
south-west. Large quantities of foreign and soutliern goods present rate of con.suinption of coal, could be supplied f 
arc consumed hr the populous districts sun-ounding the.se thousands of years from >S7mn-se alone. 'Ihe neif^hbourho d 
lakes, the waters of which .afford means of export for the of Tsc-chow /bo in the south of the province °aboun(Is' 
cotton, .silk, coal, grain, tkc., which are produced in the both coal and iron, and has probablv, partly by reason of 
fertile tracts lying in their neighbourhood. Spe,aking its .situation being within reach of the populous plain of 
generally the province IS not a fcdile one. Xot being a //irai-Zahy /bo, of the Yellow Liver, of 7'«oVz-«e C/uh and 
Ioes.s region, the mountains are unproductive, and yield Sew-voo Jletn (the shipping places for Tien-Uin and the 
only brushwood and grass, while tlie plain to the north i.s Grand Canal), and of 1/o-nan Foo, furnished more iron to 

so impregnated with salt that it is .almost vaiueles.s, the Chinese than any other region of a similar extent in the 

especially near the sea, for agricultural purpose.?. The empire. The iron is of great purity and is easily fusible 
vallej’s between the mountains and the jilain to llic south- while the neces.sary means for luanufacturing it, such a? all 
vrest arc, however, c.xtrcmely rich and fertile. The chief sorts of clay and sand for crucibles, moulds, d:c., and a 
wealth of Shan-invg con.si.sts in its mineral.?, the princip.al very superior anthracite co.al, lie ready to hand. The coal 
of which j.s coal. There are four large co;d-field.s and is of two kinds, bituminous and anthracite, and the line of 
several smaller one.? now being worked in the province, the demarcation between the two is formed by the hills vliich 
most considerable of which lies in the vallej' of the Loon- are the continuation of the llo-shan range, the fields of 
foo Fiver in the centre of the province. The coal and bituminous coal being on the west of these bill.?, and those 
coke from this di.strict are conveyed by ro.ad to the city of of anthracite on the cast. In the neighbourhood of Ting- 
Lc-ifing on the Yellow Liver, a di.staiice of about 7ii dug C/toie the c.xfent of the coal-field is incalculable; and 
miles, from whence they arc exported in all direclion.K. .speaking of the whole plateau, Baron von Liclithofen says, 
Another large field lie.= on the jdain a little to the .south “These extraordinary' conditions, for which I knovr no 
of Yfli-chovi Foo in the south. .A third field is in the jiarallel on the globe, will eventually give lise to some 
iJistrict of lYei //ecu to the north ; and a fourth in the ctiriou.? features in mining. It may be predicted that, if a 
neighbourhood of Ydt Hem in the south-west. Iron ore, railway should ever be built from the plain to this region— 
iron-stone, gold, galena, lead, an<{ copper arc also found in and (here is no other means of over bringdng to their due 
considerable quantities iii many parts of the province. The account its mineral re.?ourcc3 — brauches of it will be con- 
[u'incipal agricultural products arc wheat, rnilJcf, Indian strncted within the body of one or other of these beds of 
corn, pul.se, rice, arrouToot, and many varieties of fmits anthracite, which arc among the thickest and most valnahle 
and veget.able.?. The castor-oil jdant is common, and known any’where, and continue for miles midorncath the 
tiie wax tree grows plentifully in the nciglihourliood of /yii- hills west of the j)re.?ont coal-belt of Fing ting Chore. Such 
yang in the east, giving rise to a considerable trade in the a tunnel would allow of jiutting the produce of the various 
wax produced by means of tlie wax insect.?. Unlike those coal-beds immediately on railroad carts de.?tined for distant 
of their kind in Szc-chxterr , the wa.x insects of dhnn-Utng places.” Salt is ]>roduced in the jirefccture of Ping-yavg 
breed and become productive in the same districts. Tliey' are in the south of the province, both from a salt lake and from 
placed upon the trees in the sjiring, and at the clo.se of the the alluvial soil in the neighbourhood of the Fvn Fiver. 
summer they' void a peculiar substance which when In agricultural product? the province is poor, and as the 
melted fonns wax. In the autumn they' are taken off the means of transjiort at present existing are rude and in- 
trees, and are pre.?erved vitliin doors until the following .sufficient, all kinds of food command unusually high 
spring. Shan-inng abound.? in good harbours, tlie most price.':. 3Ieat is a rare luxuiy', and salt fish, the usual 
noteworthy of win'cli are Chefoo and Wei-h'd-wni on the substitute for meat, is consumed only by' the wealthier 
north, aud Sluh-taov., Kin-hea-how, and Cfdug-taon ou the cla.^ses. .As a rule the jieojde are poor, and in the moun- 
south of the promontory'. As being the native province of tainous districts are subject to famine and starvation. The 
both Confucius and Mencius, Sharr-im/g has acquired an only' waggon road leading into and through Shan-se n 
undying fame in the Chine.se world of literature. Che- the great highway from Feking to Se-gan Foo, which 
/oo, the Treaty' Port of .S/on-rtmy, is situated on the north- enters Fhan-se west of Ching-ting Foo, and leaves the 
eastern coast of the province. The %'alue of the foreign province at the Tmig-hecin at the great bend of the 
trade from this port amounted in 1874 to X2,.597,060, Yellow' Eiver. 

.€1,882,144 of which represented the imports, and .£714,91 6 The province of Ilo-nan is bounded on the N. partly 
liie expoils. by' the Y’ellow Liver (which it crosses to the west of Ho- 

sliati.,-.c. The province of Shan-se is bounded on the N. by' Mon- nan Foo, fonning an arm northwards between the pro- 
golia, on the E. by Cldh-li, on the S. by IJo-nan, and vinces of Shan-sc and Cldh-lr), on the "W. by Shen-se, on 
on the W. by' Shm-se. It occupie.? an area of 53,268 the fi.hy lloognh, anA on theY-hy Gan-hrony. It occupies 
square miles, and contains besides its capital, Tac-ynen Foo, an area of 05,404 square miles, and contains nme pre- 
eight prefectural cities. The population is returned as fectural cities. Its capital is Bo-nan Foo. The prefecture 
being 14,004,210. "The configuration of Shan-se is note- of lltcae-ldng, north of the Yellow' Eiver, consists of a 
w'orthy, forming, from its southern frontier to as far north fertile plain, “rendered park-like by' numerous plantations 
as Ning-woo Foo — an area of about 30,000 square miles of trees and shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo 
— a plateau elevated from 5000 to 6000 feet above the contrast with the gloomy' groves of cypress.” All kinds 
level of the sea, the whole of which is one vast coal-field, of cereals grow luxuriantly, and the general prodnetivenMS 
The northern and western limits of the plateau are bounded of the district is indicated by the extreme denseness of the 
by high mountain ranges trending south-west and north- population. The most noticeable feature in that portion 
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of the i'voviucc whieU is ptopcTly cnllcA i/o-rinn, or 
“ soutli of tlio River,” is ilie J'oo-isnr Sfinn range, wiiicli 
ni\\s cast fnul west across tins part of flio j)rovince. As 
the Ktran-ltm range, it forms nn almost impassahlo barrier 
between Kohonor and I'ibet. and in Cliina it vseparates eoni- 
pletely the northern from the centnrl provinces. Coal is 
found on the south of the Yellow River in the districts of 
//<>-!U!a foj. Lmhixu, and /oo Cftotc. The chief products of 
the province are, however, ngriculturnl, ospceiallr in the 
valley of the 7’ii!ip-/;o and Pi'-lto, which is an extensive nml 
densely populated plain running north and south from the 
Fo'-hiuf Shitt). Colton is also grown extensively and forms 
the principal article of expert, and a eonsiderable ipiantity of 
wild silk is ]iroducod fn.'m the Fomu-k' Snait. Three roads 
from tlio e.rst and south unite at Ilo van Foci, and one from 
the we.it. The southern romi lends to Joo where it 

forks, one branch going to S/s' A-e-c/ii'a. connecting the tiude 
frrmr Ftvs-c’ir;!t. Ilon-kotr, and the JJiin Jiiicr genemlly. 
nnd the otlier to CLo\r-h\t-hv:' no.artho city of C7<i7.w/nifc 
iV>, at the oontlnonco of the throe rivers which unite t(> form 
the S’lO-Ifi; the second ro.\d runs pacailel with the Yellow 
IJivor to Ftn'-ji’.r.'i Fo-i : the thinl ero.sses the Yellow River 
at Jfinci-fsin Fca;. and )'.>sscs thence in a north ea.sierly 
diix'etien to HvocFixo; Foo. X; u'-u'ea //ern, and \\'ti-hvu>; 
Fo\ at which place it joins the high rc'ad from /Vhi'ii;; to 
Ftiii-ohinj ; and the western read follow.s the southern 
b.tnk of the Yellow River lor 700 ie to its great bond at 
the iortilied j'S'S known as tlie where it unites 

with the great wvtggon road loading through ^loxu-sc front 
i'l h'n/; to J t> '. 

The province of ICcor,-! s iy is bounded on the hT. by 
on (ho S. by V/iv-kvoxur. on (he W. by (mi.-i- 
and on the R, by the sea. it oceui'ies nu area of 
■i.",U00 square miles, at\d the population, which is larger 
th.in that of any other province of China, is otimated at 
"*7,t' ld..'0l. AVcjfs/-.'! Cl forms part of the great plain of 
Northern China. Tiieu' are no inonnlains within its 
limits, and hut few hills. It is watered as no other 
province in China is watered. The Grand Canal runs 
through it from sotUh to north ; the rmry-t.cc Kro'.u; 
cros.'e.s its .southern portion from wo.st to oast; it possesses 
sever.il hikes, of which the Tiii-kr-o U the nio.st nolewi'rthy, 
ami nuniberlcss streams connect (he canal with (he sea. 
Its coast is studded with low islands and .s.i ml -banks, the 
results of the deposits bumght down by the Yellow River 
during (ho dilVerent periods in which in the course of its 
history it h.\s llowed into the Yellow tica, Kco-.uj-fyi is rich 
in place-! of intere.st. A'ui!/.7f;y, “ the Southern Capital,” 
was the s-.at of the Chine.se court until tho commence- 
ment of the loth century, and in modern limes it has been 
famous as having been the hc.adquartera of the Tai-ping 
rebels from the year ISoS. when they took tho city by 
assault, to ISG t. when its garrison yielded to Col. Gonlon's 
*' ever victorious army” (sco Iv A'SK 1 ^' 0 >), and //aa.j-iv.mc /'<<o 
and Yvs-(7,i-r;c /bo on the Toi-lco. are> reckoned to be the 
mo.sl beautiful cities in China. “ AVmve there is raraulist'. 
below are Sa-x nml /Amy," say.s the Chinese I'n’rorn, C'f 
late ycatsalso has earned for itself a jdace among 

the notabilities of the jwovinee. Te.r .and silk are the 
I'rincipal articles of eommeroo produced in Kiw.ri-f to, and 
next in import.anco are cotton, sugar, aud mediciue.s. The 
silk uvanufaetured iu the looms of Soct-okiotr is famous all 
over the ciuj'ire, as a proof of which it may bo raeutioned j 
that, on the occasion of tiie marringo of the late cmi'cror ! 
Tung-i'hc, large orders were received by tho manufacturers 
in that city for silken goods to be bestowed as imperial 
preseut.s and to be converted into wedding girrment.s. In 
tho luount.ains near Xaukina, coal, plumbago, iron ore, 
and marble are found. on the 1? Wimy AViw', 

■.m<l67.ni-/tU!u;on the Tnuj-tr.c AVaag, are the two Treaty 


Port.s jn the province. According to the trade reports 
for 1^7•t, tho value of the goods exported from Shanghai 
in that year amounted to 27,ri41,83-i taels, and that of 
tho!!o imported to 89,030,343 taels. From CVuV/eany 
during (he same period, £317,277 worth of merchandize 
was exported, while the value' of tho imports ainouutoA 
to £.".027,030. In expiauatiou of this latter figure the 
British vice-eousul writes, “ with the exception of opium, 
the .sale of which has steadily advanced since tho opening 
of the port (in I8bT), all (ho principal articles of import 
e.vhihit a decline." 

Tlio province of Gmt-hu-vy “Peace and Plenty,” is G:-.a-lmaiy. 
bmnulcd on the X. by Ilo-nan, on the E, by Kcanffsm 
and CV(('X-(,?«y. on (he S. by AVany-sr, and on the W. bv 
Jlop-pih mu) Jhi-xHV). It covers an area of 4S,4G1 square 
miles, and contains a population of 34,108,07)9 souls. Its 
principal city is Gan-kuifi on (he Tan;j-is:c Kcnxtp, besides 
which it mimbors seven prefectuml cities. The' southern 
half of tho province, that portion south of the I'tuiy-f.t.-c 
AVa.'.’y, forms p.irt of the Xan-sJinn, or hilly bolt of the 
south-eastern jirovinces. ami jtroduees, besides cotton and 
iron ore, largo quantities of green tea. Goii-himn,' is one 
of the most jirotluctivo ])Tovinccs of China. Over the 
whole of its simtbern portion tea is largely grown, notably 
in the districts of //leuy-c/mie Foo. Tuitiy-lcw, Ta-tiinp, and 
iroe-fimx Sj)eaking of this ))art Baron von Eichthofou 
.«ays, “The exuberant fertility of the soil in the lower 
})ortiona of tho j)rovince is not excelled by anything I have 
seen iu temperate climates. Xo expense has, therefore, 
been sj'arad in j)rotecting the lowlands by embankments, 
and introducing a perfect system of irrigation. Both 
deserve the highest admin’tion. On the Kimi Fivrr I 
have walked for mile.s through Helds of hemp tho stalks of 
which were from 11 to 13 feet high. Cotton, too is raised 
in h.nge quantities.” Tho Shun-fian Kcanp is tho prin- 
cipal river of the province, nnd is of grant importance for 
foreign commerce, supj'iyiug ns it does direct water com- 
munication between some of tho principal tea-growing dis- 
tricts and the neighbourhood of Ilomj-c/toir, 

The qwovinco Vf AVany-.v is bounded on tho X. by Keswe-se. 
Ilox-pih ami Gxvi-hn-av, on the S, by on the 

E. \)y Fr.h hcn, nnd on tho ^V. by lloo-nm. It extends 
v'ver'an area of 72,170 square miles, and its population by 
the last census was returned as being 1 9,000,000, It is 
divided into fourteen prefeetnrc.s, and tho pnivnicial 
capital is .Vmi-r/icay /'oo. a city situated on the Kto Aciwy, 
about 37) miles from tho /'o-ya.ay I.cih\ into which tho 
river omjities itself. The whole province is moimtainons, 
being traversed in a south-westerly aud north-easterly 
direction by tho Alm-sXim txtiPh's. Tlie largest river is 
tho A'cii A'n.’.ey, whicli rises in tho momitains in the south 
of tho jtrovineo and flows westward into tho Po-i/an^ 

Lokc as mentioned above. During (ho summer time it 
1ms water of suflicient depth for steamers of light draught 
as far as A'cmH/iimy, and it is navigable by native craft for 
a ev)nsidcrubio distance beyond that city. Anothei^ rner 
of note is the A'timy, wliich has its soui-ca iu the 


j-.rovinco of Gan~hm:y, and' Hows into the Po-yaay Lah, 
connecting iu its courao tho li oivycea district, from whence 


j'.rovi 

connecting - • c 

come the 'celebrated “hlovuuc,” green teas, aud the city ot 
A'(«./-(f/!-c.virt, celebrated 'for its potleiy, with Jwv-chn: 
/bo'on the lake. Tho black “Kaisow ” teas ara brought 
from tho llo-lwc district, wlicro they are grown, down 
tho Biver AYn to Jup-miuff on tho lake, and the Afi.-Ao 
connects bv a navigable stream F-nina Choir, in tho neig i- 
bourhood of which city tho best Mack teas of Uns part 
of China are produced, with Tl’'<)o-c/i)!y, the qwmciqial mart 
of trade on the hake. The principal productions of tho 
province are tea (of which 32.733.053 lb were exported 
in 1874), China wara, gra.ss cloth, hem)), paper, tobacco. 
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and tallow. Kew-keang, the Treaty Port of the province, 
is situated on the Tang-tsze Keang, a short distance above 
the jnnction of the Po-yang Lake "with that river. Ac- 
cording to the foreign trade returns for this port for the 
year 1874, it appears that the value of the imports was 
£1,179,895, 5s., and that-of the exports, £3,976,503, 14s. 

Che-keaiig. , The province of Ohe-keang is bounded on the N. by 
the province of Keang-soo, on the E. by the sea, on the S. 
by the province of Ftih-keen, and on the W. by the provinces 
of Keang-se and Gan-lmuy. It occupies an area of about 
36,000 square miles, and contains , a population of 
21,000,000. With the exception of a small portion of the 
great delta plain, which extends across the frontier from 
the province of Keang-soo, and in which are situated the 
famous cities of Hoo GJioiu, Kea-hing, Hang-choio, Shaou- 
hing, and Ning-po, the province forms a portion of the 
Nan-shan of south-eastern China, and is hilly throughout. 
The Kaii-shan ranges run through the centre of the province 
from S.W. to N.E., and divide it into a northern portion, 
the greater part of which is drained by the Tseen-tang- 
heang, and a southern portion which is chiefly occupied by 
the Ta-clie basin. The valle)'s enclosed between the moun- 
tain ranges are numerous, fertile, and for the most part of 
exquisite beauty. The hilly portion of the province 
furnishes large supplies of tea, and in the plain which 
extends along the coast, north of I4ingpo, a great quantity 
of silk is raised. In minerals the province is poor. Coal 
and iron are occasionally met with, and traces of copper ore 
are to be found in places, but none of these minerals exist 
in sufficiently large deposits to make mining remunerative. 
The principal cities are Hang-clioiu and the Treaty Port of 
Nmg-po. In the foreign trade returns iovNing-po for 1874 
the value of the imports during the year is described as 
having been £2,565,179, and that of the Exports as 
£2,337,948. Among the latter articles we find tea, silk, 
cotton, dried cuttle fish, paper fans, straw hats, 'and 
medicines occupying the most prominent positions. The 
principal import was opium, the value of which alone 
amounted to £1,129,688. Cotton piece goods, annexed 
to which stands the next largest figure, were imported to 
the value of £430,692. Opposite King-po, at a distance 
of about 50 miles, lies the Island of Ghnsan, the largest of 
a group bearing that general name. This island is 21 miles 
long, and is about 50 miles in circumference. It is very 
mountainous, and is surrounded by numerous islands and 
islets. On its south side stands the walled town of Ting- 
liai, in front of which is the principal harbour. The 
populationris returned as being 50,000. 

Fuh-keen. The province of Fuh-keen, or, as it used to be called, 
Min, is bounded on the N. by the province of Che-keang, 
on the S. by that of Ktvang-tung, on the W. by that of 
Keang-se, and on the E. by the sea. It occupies an area of 
53,480 square miles, and its population is estimated at 
14,777,410. The provincial capital is Fuli-choio Foo, and 
it is divided into eleven prefectures, besides that ruled over 
by the prefect of the capital city. F-uh-keen is generally 
mountainous, being overspread by the Kan-shan ranges, 
which run a general course of N.E. and S.W. The 
principal river is the 2fin, which is formed by the junction, 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Yen-ping Foo, of three 
rivers, — namely, the Keen-ke, which takes its rise in the 
mountains on the \vestern frontier in the prefecture of 
Keen-ning Foo, the Fuh-tun Ke, the source of which is 
found, in the district of Kwang-tsih in- the north-west of 
the province, and the Shaou Ke, which rises in the moun- 
tains in the western district of King-kwa. From Yen-ping 
Foo the river takes a somewhat south-easterly course, and 
after passing along the south face of the city of Fvh-chow 
Foo, empties itself into the sea about 30 miles below -that 
town. Its upper course is narrow and rocky and abounds 


in rapids, but as it approaches Fvhrchoxo Foo the chnn, i 
widens, and the current becomes slow and even if 
depth is, veiy irregular, and it is navigable oiilv w 
native boats of a small class. Two other rivers flow int 
the sea near the island of Amoy, neither of which howeve'' 
is navigable for any distance from their mouths owinc tn 
the shallows and rapids with which they abound. The so’l 
of the province is, as its name, “Happy Establishment" 
indicates, very productive, and the scenery is of a, rich and 
varied character. ' Most of the hills are covered with 
verdure, and the less rugged are laid out in terraces. The 
principal products of the province are tea, of wliich the best 
kind is that known as Bohea, which takes its name, by a 
mispronunciation, from the TToo-e Mountains, in the prefec- 
ture of Keenning Foo, where it is grown ; grains of various 
kinds, oranges, plantains, lichis, bamboo, ginger, gold, silver 
lead, tin, iron, salt (both marine and rock), deers’ horns’ 
beeswax, sugar, fi.sh, birds’ nests, medicine, .paper, cloth’ 
timber, (fee. Fuh-keen boasts’ of two Treaf^ Ports, Ivk- 
chow Foo and Amoy. The trade reports for 1874 show 
that the value of goods imported in foreign vessels to 
Fuh-chow Foo in that year amounted to £1,332,387, 11s. Sd., 
and that that of goods similarly exported amounted to 
£4,397,320, 19s. 4d. The chief articles of export from 
Amoy are tea, sugar, and sugar candy j of tea £1,129,090 
wmrth was exported during the year 1874. 

The Island of Formosa, or Taixvan, “the Great Bay,” Islacii.. 
as the Chinese call it, forms part of the province of Yuh fonnos- 
Iceen. Situated at a distance of about 80 or 90 miles from 
the mainland, its highest mountains can be easily recog- 
nized from the coast near Amoy. And so when Chinese 
historians assert that its existence first became known to 
their ancestors in the year 1480, they probably mean that 
at that date emigrants from the mainland first gained a 
footing in the island. At all events, when the Japanese 
two centuries later-attempted to establish a colony in the 
island, they found there a Chinese population sufficiently 
numerous to be formidable. The island stretches from 
lat. 21° 53' 30" to lat. 25° 33'. In shape it is long and 
narrow. Its greatest width is about 70 miles, and it tapers 
off to a fine point at its southern- extremity. A back- 
bone of mountains runs from north to south through almost 
its entire length, leaving a plain on the western and 
northern portions. These level districts are occupied by 
CJiinese settlers, while the mountains and their eastern 
slopes to the sea are inhabited by native tribes. The 
fertility of the plains has gained for Formosa the name of 
the Granary of China. On every available piece of land 
fields of rice and sugar are carefully cultivated, and recom- 
pense the farmer by yielding him constant and abundant 
crops. These alone, in addition to such products as jute, 
grass cloth, fibre, rice paper, and ratan, would make the 
island a valuable possession; but far more jJrecious are the , 
sulphur and the camphor, which are obtained from the mines 
and from the mountains of the island, and which^are 
claimed by the Government as Crown monopolies. When 
taken from the mine the sulphur is boiled in iron boilers 
until the slate-like mineral assumes a treacle-like con- 
sistency. TJiis is constantly stirred until every impurity 
is sejoarated from the sulphur, which is then ladled out 
into wooden tubs shaped like sugar-loaves. In these it is 
left to cool, and the conical cake is freed from the tub by 
the simple process of knocking out the bottom of the latten 
As the gigantic laurels from which the camjihor is obtained 
are found only in the mountains in the possession of the 
natives, the acquisition ' of a constant supply is somewhat 
difficult. In 1874, however, 14,3804 cwts. of this coin- 
modity were exported from the ports of Tam-sny an 
Kelung. Petroleum also adds to the riches of the island. 

The Treaty Ports in Formosa ' are Tai-wan Foo (including 
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T<t-kow) on Uio 8oulli-\vcsL' const, nncl Tain-suy (iticlud- 
iug AW miff) oil tlio north- west nncl north ccinst. Tliu 
foreign trndo voturns for 'J'ai-ivaii. Foo for ItiT-l show 
that goods 1,0 tho vtviuo of Xl, 078, 858 wore importod 
during tho year, and (hat £l,S-(0,()l(i was tlio valuo of tlio 
exports during tlio same period. Tho 'fmmauff roturns 
pre.sont much sinallor totals ; JI.'tO'l,24d ropro'soiits tho 
valuo of tho imports, and .£‘203,428 that, of tho exports in 
1874. 

Tho jirovinoo of Hoo-pifi, "North of tho Lako.s,” is 
boimdud on tho N. by Jfa-nan, oil tho E. by (S’ltih/iwiui, 
on tho S. by Jfoo-iiaii, and on the W. by S/mi'SC and S:c- 
I'Jiiieii. .It ocenpios an area of 70,450 square milas, and 
contains a jmpnlation of 27,370,098. Tim most important 
city within its bordora is tho Treaty Port of J/<in-f:ow, 
bo.side.s which it eontiiiiis ton othorprcfeotural cities. Tlio 
groiitor part ,of tho provinco forms a plain, and its mo.st 
notiooabio feature is tho JIiv) Aim', which rnn.s in a 
south-enstoriy direction across tho provinco from its north- 
westorly corner to its junction with tho Ynuff-Uze JCmny at 
I/aii4-<iw. Tho products of (,ho Jfaii valley aro exclusively 
agrioultural, consisting of cotton, whoat, rape soed, tobacco, 
and various Icinchs of beaus. Vcgotablo tallow i.s also 
cxiiortod in largo quantities from’ this jiart of Hoo-pih, 
Clold is found ill tho 7/oa, but not in sufiiciont quantities 
to make working it moro than barely romimcralive. ]t is 
washed 0 very win tor from banks of coarse gravel, a litilo 
above F-cIiiiiff JIrcii, on which it is dopo.sitod by the river. 
Every winter tho avqiply is exhausted by the washora, and 
every .summer it is renewed by tho river. Ikiroii \’on 
llichthofou reckoned that tho digger oarnod from 50 to 
150 cash a day. Only one waggon road leads northwards 
from ffoo-p{/i, and that is to Fav-ymu/ Foo in I/o-nmi, whore 
it forks, one branch going to Fehmy by way of Koi'fmiff 
Foo, and tho other into Shan-so by Ihoxiu Foo, Accord- 
ing to tho Causiilar Triido Fejmis for 1874, tho value of 
tho foreign trade at Jfnn-kow during that year amounted 
to .£9,775,754, of which sum .£4,388,113 roprosonts 
tho valuo of tlio imports, and .£5,387,041 that of tho 
oxjmrts. 

Tlio jirovinco of Jhooinn, “ South of the Lako-s," i,s 
bounded on the N. by Hoo-pih, on tho E. by Kcmiff-stc, on 
tho S. by Auuniff-iic and Fwaoff-iwiff, and on tho W. by 
Fivci-chow and S:c-chiten, It occupies an area of 84,000 
square miles, and its po\iulntion is estimated at 18,052,507. 
Tho provincial cajiital is Chaiiff-.'tha Foo, in addition to 
which it count.s eight profoctural cities within its boundarie.s. 
it is essentially a provinco of hills, tho only plain of any 
extent being that around tho Tiniff-dny Jxilv, but this 
extends little boj'ond tho area which in summer forms part 
of tho lake. To tho north of Jlavy-chow Foo detached 
groiqis of higher mountains than aro found in tho southern 
jiortion of tho provinco aro mot with. Among these is tho 
Hanff-shan, ono of .tho Woo-yo, or live sacred mountains of 
China, upon which tho colobrat.od tablet of Yu was placed. 
The princijial rivers of t,ho province are — (1.) Tho Seany- 
huny, which takes its rise in the Fan-shan, and empties 
itself into tho Tmiff-diiff Aidv ; it i.s navigable for a great 
distanco from its mouth, and tho area of it.s basin is 39,000 
square miles; (2.) Tho Tfizc.-hcony, tho basin of which 
covers an area of 10,000 square miles, and which is full of 
rapids, and navigablo only for tho smallest kinds of boats ; 
and (3.) The Yttahhmiff, alargo river, which has some of its 
liond-watcivs in the provinco of Kiori-choio, and which 
cmirtios itself into tho 'finiy-iiiiy Lnlcc in tho neighbourhood 
of Chiniy-nh Foo; — itshnsiulma an area of 34,300 square 
miles, 22,500 of which aro in tho provinco of J/aa-noji, and 
12,600 in Hint of Kwci-chow ; its navigation is diflicult 
and dangoroius, and only small boats aro able to pass 
beyond 'jla»ff-h'(t, a mart situated about 500 lo above 
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Ghaiiy-tVi Foo; and (4.) Tho Liny-hcany, which flows 
from tho tea district of Jlo-fmuj (f/iow to the 'fuiiy-liiiy 
Atdr. Its basin covers an area of about 8000 square 
miles, and it. is navigablo only in its lowc.sl iiorlion. The 
principal places of commorco aro— (1.) Beuny-Uau;, on tlio 
Bmiy-kcany, whicli is said to contain ],000,00(j iahabi- 
tauts, and (a oxtoiul three miles long by live lo tlcoj); (2.) 
Ghany-sha Foo, tlio provincial capital on the same river ; 
and (3.) Chmiy-nh Foo, on the Yiwndraiiy. Tlio lao- 
I ducts of the provinoo aro tea (l)ic bwt quality of which is 
grown at Gan-hwa, and tho great c.st quantity at. I’hiy- 
hrany), liomp, cotton, rice, paper, tobacco, lea-oil, ni'ul 
\ coal. Tills Inst is by fur the most imjiortant of tiio 
minornl products of Hoo-vau. Tho whole of the soiith- 
eastoru portion of the inwinco is ono vast coal-field, 
oxtoiidiiig over an area of ‘21,700 square mile.s. Tin's area 
is divided into two nearly equal parts,— one, the Am/ 

Five)' coal-liokls, yielding nnthruoito, and the otlior the 
Fmiiy Aivnr coal-fiolcis, yielding bituminous coal. Tlio 
peoide aro, as a rule, moro gonornlly jn'osjicroiis tliaii aro 
tho inhabitants of tho othov provinces, and lluvon von 
llichthofeii, in tho cemrso of his journoy through tho jiro- 
vinco, noticed with smpriso tho iiumbor of fmo coimtiy seats 
owned by rieli mon wJio had rotired from bnBinvs.s, whidi 
w'ero scattered over tho rural districts. Almost all tho 
trallio is convoyed tlirough hloo-nun by water-ways, which 
load nortlnvard to liav-kow on tho Yuny-txze Kimiff, and 
J'hu-chiny on tho Hun Fiver, oastwnrd to A’ n h -kmi, ' sonih- 
wiird to Kminy-inny and Kwuny-sc, and wostward to B:c- 
chncii. One of the loading fciitiire.s of tho jirovinco is tlio 
Tuny-tiny Aide, which has boon already doaoriliod. 

The provinco of Bheii-sc is bounded on tlio N. by thoShoti-a 
Groat IVaii, on tho W. by (ho provinco of Kun-siih, on tlio 
S. by tho provinco of S:e-chuen, and on tho E, by Bhan-ve, 
from which it is separated by tho Yellow Hivor. It con- 
tains an area of 07,400 .squaro niilc.s, and its population 
was said t.o nninhor ujtwanls of 10,000,000 boforo tlio 
outbreak of tho Into Slahomatan rohollion. Bc-yun A'oo is 
tho provincial capital, and besides 'this tlicro aro seven 
prcfcctural cities in tho provinco. Bhcn-vc is divided 
into two parts by a barrier of inouiitaius, consisting of lilic 
A'oo-nen) Bhan and tho Tviny-liny Bhun, which Kins across 
tho Boutliorn portion of tho provinco from cast lo west. To 
tho north of tho moiintain.s lio tho bn.sins of tho Wei 
Fiver and of several otlior tributaries to tlio Hminy-lw. 

Tho jiosition of tho H’ci basin is peculiar. Cut oft' from 
tho rust of China on tho cast by tho Yellow llivor, ntid <m 
tho .south by tho momitaius, it j'ot forms tho great olnimiel 
of communication with Central Asia, Its po.sition, there- 
fore, in a .strategical jioint of view is at oiico niqinrcnt. 

Were it in the hands of an onomy tho Ciiincso colotiios in 
Goiilral Asia would bo completely .sovored from tlio motber 
country, and hcnco tlio eagerness which Jms been evinced 
by tlio Qovermnout tbrougbout all history to retain possc.s- 
siou of the region. For upwards of 2000 years, with the 
exception of intervals, from 1122 ii.o. to 1)27 a.d., (ho 
city of Be-yan A'oo, which lies in tho basin, was tlio capital 
of tho ompire. Its walls cncloso a square sjraco of six 
geographical miles each way, and, unliko most Cliineso 
cities, its fortifications arc kept in jicrfoct repair. Earing 
tho Into Maliomotan rcbdlion it was closely invested for 
two years by Ibo rebels, who however failed to itiiiko 
thomsolvcs masters of it. From Se-yun J>\io radiate a 
immhor of roads going cast, sonfli, and west, Tho cn.st 
road is tho groat Tnny-hvan road, which forms tlio 
principal means of cominnulcation between Fektuy and tlio 
norlh-eastovu provinces of tho empire, nnd B:e-eltnen, 
Ywi-vun, and Tibet. To tho .south, one road crosses tho 
mountains lo Shuuy Ghow, nnd on to tho Jan Atvei, an 
aflluoiit of tho Hun JFver, and is thus connected with thm 
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trade of the Yang-tsze Keang ; and another leads to Man- 
chuiig Foo and Sze-chuen. , Leaving the west gate of the 
city two roads lead to Lan-c)iow Foo, from which town 
commences the great high road into Central Asia' by 'way of 
Leang-clwto Foo, Kan-cliow Foo and Suh-chow to llavii, where 
it forks into two branches, which follow respectively the 
northern and southern foot of the Teen-slian range, and 
are known ds the Tem-shan pih loo and the Teen-shaii nan 
loo. It was along these roads that the fame of China first 
reached Europe, and it was by the Teen-shan nan loo that 
Marco Polo entered the empire. To defend this line of 
commum’cation the Great Wall was extended to beyond 
Sith Chow, and the Kea-yu gate, which is the door of the 
empire, was built. Dming the reign of Hea-woo Te of 
the Han dynastj' Chinese colonies and high roads lined 
with fortified cities were established along this route, and 
though at times the Government have lost possession of the 
line beyond the Great Wall, it has always succeeded in 
re-establishing its supremacy over it, and the earlier 
emperors of the present dynasty established a firmer hold 
over the Teen-shan y>ih loo and Hi than any of their ])re- 
decessors had been able to acquire. Occupjdng a j)osition, 
then, at the confluence of the roads which connect north- 
eastern China with its western and south-western portions, 
Se-gan Foo is naturally a city of great commercial import- 
ance. Producing no manufactures of its own, its trade 
consists principally in the importation of silk from Che- 
Iceang and Sze-chnen, tea from Uoo-pih and lloo-nan, and 
sugar from Sze-chnen, and in the exportation of these and 
other articles of commerce to Kan-suh, Eussia, and Central 
Asia. Shen-se is purely an agricultural prordnen, and 
produces nothing for the foreign markets. Its principal 
products are cotton, wheat, and opium, and these it 
exchanges with the neighbouring provinces for coal, iron, 
salt, (tc. But besides these, kaou-leang, pulse, millet, 
maize, groundnut, barley, beans, pease, lucerne, and rape seed 
are grown. The Wei basin is the greatest agricultural 
•country in the north-west. Being a loess region it is unfit 
for rice, but for the same reason it produces fine crops of 
the kinds mentioned at a minimum expenditure of labour. 
The Shen-se opium is much valued by smokers, uud ratiks 
next to the Shan-se drug, which is second only to that pro- 
duced in Kan-suh. Coal abounds in the northern part of 
the province, but owing to difficulty of transit it is not 
worked to any great extent. The winters are cold, but 
short, and though fruit trees abound and are most produc- 
tive, no evergreen trees or shrubs are to be met with 
within the province. 

The province of Kan-suh, which derives its name from 
the first syllables of the pames of the two cities Kan-chow 
Foo and Suh-clmv, is bounded on the H.E. by the Ordo 
Mongol tribes and the Desert of Gobi, on the E. by 
Shen-se, on the S. by Sze-chuen, on the S. W. by Kokonor 
and the Desert of Gobi, and on the H.W. by Kobdo and 
Hi. The boundary on the H. remains undefined, but the 
province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
lat. 32“ 30' and 40“, and long. 108“ to 98“ 20', and to 
contain an area of about 86,688 square miles. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 15,193,125. Kan-suh is for the 
most part a howling wilderness of sand and snow, but to 
the east of the Yellow Eiver the country is cultivated. and 
to some extent productive. The principal river is the 
Yellow Eiver, the course of which through the province 
has already been described, and in the mountains to the 
south of Lan-chaw Foo rises the Wei River, which traverses 
Shen-se, and flows into the Yellow River at Tung-hwan. 
The chief products of Kan-suh are cloth, horse hides, a kind 
of curd like butter “which melts in the mouth,” and is 
known by the Mongols under the name of Wuta, musk, 
plums, onions, dates sweet melons, and medicines. 


Sze-chuen, “the Four Streams,” Is the Jarcest- • ' 
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in China. 

and Shan-se, on the E. by Iloo-pih and 'liolnan, on the 
by KwevFhow and Ytm-zian, and on the W by Tibet T?' 

non " 35,000,000 ; it occupies a; arS 

of 220,000 square miles, and contains fifteen prefecture 
cities, inclusive of Ching-ioo Foo, the provincial canital 
The western portion of the povince forms part of the 
iiioiintain-lands of Central Asia, and the eastern portion’ 
comprising about 100,000 square miles, is. with the excen’ 
tion of the plain on which the city of Ching-too Foo V 
situated, emphatically a hilly region. The boundaries of' 
this hilly region may he described by lines drawn from ' 
Lung-gan Foo to Kivei-cliow Foo on the H., from Kieeudm 
Foo to Yung-ning Been on the S.E,, and from this latter 
place to Lung-gan Foo on the The ethnological and 
commercial boundaries are clearly and sharjily drawn by 
these physical features. The mountain districts are poorly 
cultivated, and are inhabited by “ Ejin,” or Barbarians 
w'ho are distinguished under the tribal names of Se-fan] 
Lo-lo, and Man-tsze, and whose allegiance to the Chinese 
Government sits but lightly on them, while the eastern 
portion is exclusively Chinese, and is one of the most 
thriving and populous regions in the cmjiire. Tlirough the 
j southern portion of it runs the Yang-tsze Keang, which is 
there navigable throughout tho year, while it is traversed 
by three largo rivers, tho Min-heang, the To-hang, and .the 
Kea-ling Keang, all of which take tlieir rise in the mountains 
on its north-west border, and empty themselves into the 
Yang-tsze Keang at Seu-chow Foo, Loo Chow, and Qhaig- 
hing Foo respectively'. Tho whole prorince is intersected 
by' numerous but difiicult roads. The Ta-pih-loo, or great 
north road, leads from Ching-too Foo to Peking. From the 
same centre there branches out one to Ohung-king Foo, one 
to Paou-ning Foo, and one to Ya-choxu Foo, while another 
road connects Ching-king Foo with Kwei-cltoio Foo on the 
Yang-tsze Keang and beyond with K-chang Foo in lloo-fih. 
From Ya-chow Foo, again, start two important roads, one 
leading into Tibet by' way of Yung-lcing Beexx, Tsing-ke 
Been, Ta-tseen-loo, Le-tang, Pa-tang, and Tsiamdo, and the 
other to AVc.stern Yun-enan via Tsing-ke Been, King-yuen Foo, 
and Yen-yuen Been to Ta-le Foo. From Ta-lc Foo this 
road continues through Momien to Bhamo in Burmah. 
Another road connects Pa-tang and Le-keang Foo with 
2'a-le Foo, and yet another crosses tho southernmost corner 
of the province connecting Tung-chuen Foo in' Yun-nmi 
with Ta-le Foo in the same province. 

The products of Sze-chuen are varied and valua'ble, and, 
unlike those of the northern provinces of Chinaj are 
eminently' suitable for foreign export. Fh'st on the list 
stands silk, and of this article of commerce a larger 
quantity is produced in eastern Sze-clmen than in any other 
province of the empire. There are few districts in this 
region in which silk is not produced, and though it is 
somewhatinferior in quality to that produced in Che-keang 
yet in strength and durability it is so far superior to it 
that it is able to compete successfully with the finer kind 
in the market. Large quantities are exported to Shen-se, 
Shan-se, Kan-suh, ' Peking, Yun-nan, Tibet, Kwei-chow, 
Ktoang-se, Hoo-nan, and Boo-pih, and lately it has begun 
to figure in the Shanghai returns as an article of foreign 
export. The cultivation of the poiipy is largely earned 
on in the same portion of the jjrovince. The opium 
produced is, however, of an inferior quality, and the 
exportation therefore is limited to those provinces which 
from exceptional circumstances are unable to procure the 
better, description of drug from elsewhere. 'White" wax is 
another of the most valuable articles of the Sze-chuen 
trade. It is made exclusively in the department of Kea- 
ting Foo, the climate of which appears to favour the pro- 
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pngation of llio discnso among the insects which is said by 
tlie natives to bo tho cause of the plentiful secretion of wax. 
This belief is borne ont by tho fact, that in tlib districts 
wlmro tho insects brood only a small quantity of wax is 
produced, and oxporiouoo has therefore taught tho tiatives 
tlio advantago of breeding tho insects in ono district and 
producing tho wax in another. The region of Keni-cltmi;/ 
in tho south of tho province has been found most suitable 
for breeding purposes and it is there, tlicroforc, on the insect 
trees, which are ovorgroens with largo and pointed ovate 
loaves, that tho brooding processes are carried on. At tho 
end of A[)ril tlio producers start each with a load of tho eggs 
of tho insects for tho district of Kca'diirj idm, a journey 
wliich on foot occuincs about a fortnight. The road 
botwcon tho two districts is very mould ai nous, and as 
exposure to the heat of tho sun would hatch tho eggs too 
rapidly, tho travellers journey only during tho night. At 
Foo they arc eagerly bought up, and are at onco 
put upon tho wax tree. Baron von Bicldhofcu thus 
do.scribes tho sub.scqucnt process : — “ When tho egg balls 
are procured they are folded up, six or seven together, in a 
bag of palm loaf. Those bags are suajiondcd on the twigs 
of tho trees. 'J'his is all tho liuman labour required. After 
a few days the insects connncnco coming out. They 
.spread as a brownish film over tho twigs, but do not touch 
tho loavc.s. Tho Chincso dc.soribo them as having neither 
shape, nor he, ad, nor oye.s, nor foot. It is knuwn that the 
insect is a species of coccus. Gradually, while the insect 
is growing, tho surface of tho twigs becomes oucrustated 
with a white substance ; this is tlio wax. No care what- 
over is required. The insect has no enemy, mul is not 
oven touched by auts. In the laltbr half of August tho 
1 wigs are cut oli‘ ami boiled in water, when tho wax rises 
to tho surface. It is thou melted and poured into deep 
pans. It cools down to a translucent and highly eryatallino 
substattco. 'J’on taels weight of eggs produce from two to 
throe catties of wax." 'I’obacco is another article which 
occupies a prominout place among tho productions of 
S:i‘-chuc». It is grown very generally thronghout tho 
jirovinco, and is oxjiortcd in large quantities to Sc-J\in, 
Tibet, Yv))-na», lloo-nan ; and tho export to Jlan-kow 
alono is osUmnled at {50,000 piculs nuuunlly. Tho best is 
grown in tho district of Fc Jleen ; tho next quality is said 
to come from Kin-lang lleai, and the third quality from 
S/ic-fanff Ifmi, all those districts being in the plain of 
G/iiii, 7 -mo Foo. Tho habit, which is nnkuown in other 
provinces, of smoking the tobacco leaves rolled up in the 
shape of cigars obtains largely in Szo-ckvnt. Salt is also 
produced in S:c-chtiai in largo quantities from brine, which 
is raised from wells. in Tax Chow, IIW 

near Koa-ting Foo, Paon-ni>i(i J^oo, and Tnort- 
chnen Foo, are the districts whore tho wells nro most 
abundant. Tho brine is raised from tho well with long 
Iminboo tubes and bamboo rojics, and is then led to large 
pans for evaporation. In tho district of Tfx-lh(-tsin<j 
}iotroloum is struck at a depth of from 1800 to 2000 feet, 
and is u.scd for mnjiorating tho brino. Coal and iron are 
found in many parts of tlio province, but the only coal 
which is worked is of an inferior quality, and the iron is 
smelted with wood alone. Sugar, lung oil, wlieat, barley, 
beans, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, Ac., are among tho other 
products of Sx-c/iiicii. From tho list of cxjiorts and jo- 
exports from JIm-l'ow in tho Trade Bclurns for 1871, 
Baron von Bichthofon has made a list of tlio proximate 
valuo of tho exports of Sx-citxeti in this direction. 

ricuts. Vnliio In Tnd5- 


Szo-cluuni Silk 

Safllowor •l,Sa" 

■\Vhito Wax 10, "Cr. 


{50.|,03!) 

20-t,r0f> 

Ct7,020 


Carrj- forward, 


Hroviplil forward, 

Sici-chuen rhubarb 

Jta.sk 

I'Jculr 

.. 2,701 

14 

Value liiTitcls. 

an, 010 

S]u.'Iter 

1 OlJl 


Copper 

, V>ir» 

/ p 'lOi) 

Wood-oil 

. 290,111 

1 iQ*>r. rni 

Total, Taels 

... 0,iSf,SS2 


Fut<t-irucii Foo is the princijial district from whicli tho 
copper is produced, as mncli ns from SOO to GOO tons a year 
being exported from this one iirefccture. The minc.s are 
owned jirivato companies, who arc hound hy the terms 
of their licence to sell tho metal at a fixed price (8 tnel.s 
per picul) to certain holders of a Government concession, 
who on their part are bound to pay 2 taels ])cr jiiciil into 
the pi'oviucial treasury. 

Tlic province of Fwanff-tumj is bounded on tho N. by 
Iloo-inin, Kcauff-sc, and FiiIUrn>, on tho S. and If. by tho '""S- 
sea, and on the W. bj' Kmmp-sc, It contains an urea of 
70,‘1.5G square miles, and is divided into nine prefectures ; 
and the population is estimated at about 19,171,0:10. Its 
name, wliicb signifies “ Bn-st of Kwaiig,” is derived, 
according to Chineso writers, from the fact of its being to 
tho cast, of tho old province of in tho same way 

Mint Fwanff-sc derives its iiaino from its im.sition to the 
west of Jloo-l-minf/. Kwavff-iiiin/ extends for iina-o than GOO 
miles from 15. to W., and for about -120 from N. to ,S. It 
may bo described ns a liilly region, forming part ns it docs 
of tho Nan Shan ranges. These moimtaiiis, speaking 
generally, trend in a norlh-onst and south-westerly direc- 
tion, and are divided by valleys of groat fertility. 'The 
principal rivers of tho province are tho So-l;cang, which 
has boor, already described; tlio PVt-haiiff, or North 
lUver, which rises in tho mountains to the north of tho 
proyiiicc, and after a southerly coiirso joins the Se han;/ 
at Sanshmii/ Ifocn ; tho 'J'lnui-h'un;/, or Fast Biver, which 
after flowing in a south-westerly direction from its source 
ill tlio north-east of the province, empties itself into tliu 
estuary which separates the city of Canton from the sea ; and 
tho flan Fitvr, which runs a north and soulli. course acro.ss 
tho eastern portion of tho province, taking its rise in the 
mountains on tho wcslcru frontier of Fnh-hrn, and 
emptying itself into tho Chinn Sea in the nciglihotirliood 
of Swa/ov'. Kmair/'innci is ono of the most productive 
provinces of the empire. Its iiiiiieral wealth is very con- 
sidcmblo, and tlio soil of the valleys ami plains is extremely 
fertile. Tho principal article of export is .silk, which i.s 
produced in tho district forming (ho river delta, oxtcndiiig 
from Canton to Macao and having its apex at San-fhwiqi 
Heat. Tho v.nhio of the silk and of silken mniuifacturcs, 
e.spccinlly textures which are uimually exported from 
Canton in foreign boltoin.s, is estimated at about 1-1,000,000 
dollare. 'J'ca is also grown in many districts, and is 
exported annually to the amount of about 3,000,000 dollars ; 
cassia ligiiea, togotlicr with cassia buds and twigs (from tho 
sub-prefecture of Lo-ting, 150 miles cast of Canton), 
matting, firc-crackci-s, sugar, and ]ialm leaf fans, which are 
umiually exported to tho number of -1,000,000 or .5,000,000 
to Now York alono, nro among the other proiniiieiit articles 
of merchandize. Sugar is grown on (ho banks of ahiiost 
all tho rivers, and 40 per cent, of the ground uiuler cultiva- 
tion in the districts of Pwan-yn, H'ling-hcan, and 
cliing, is occupied by sugar plantations. Out of the total 
exports from Swatow during the year 187-1, which niiiouiitcd 
in value to X4,3G7,739, sugar was put down as reprcscnliiig 
.£1,023,810. Three large coal-fields exist in tho province, 
namely, tho Shaou-chow Foo field in tho north ; tlie 
Hecii field distant about 30 miles from Canton ; and the 
vs'cst const field, in tho south-west. The. last is by far the 
Irirgcst of tho three, and extends over the di.stricts of Jl oo- 
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chuen, Teen-inh, Yanrj-lceang, Yang-chuen, Gan-jnng, Eae- 
ping, Sin-hing, Uo-shan, Bin-hwang and Sin-ning. The 
coal from the tTvo first named fields is of an inferior qnalitj, 
but that in the '(rest coast field is of a more valuable kind. 
Iron ore is found in about twenty different districts, notably 
in Tsing-ymn, Tsung-fa, Lung-mun, and Lv.h-fung. Isone, 
however, is exported in its raw state, as aD which is 
produced is manufactured in the province, and principally 
at Fat-sJuin, which has been called the Birmingham of 
China. The Kwajig-tung coast abounds with islands, the 
largest of which is Hainan, which forms part of the prefec- 
ture of Keung-cli/jw Foo. This island extends for about 
100 miles from north to south, and the same distance from 
east to west. The southern and eastern portions of Hainan 
are mountainous, but on the north there is a plain of some 
extent. Gold is found in the central part ; and sugar, cocoa 
nuts, betel nuts, birds’ nests, and agar agar, or sea 
vegetable, are among the other products of the island. By 
the terms of the treaty Keung-chaw Foo on the north 
coast was to be a Treaty Port, and it is now about to be 
opened to trade. In the province of Kwang-tung there 
are tv,'o Treaty Ports, namely, Canton and Bicalow. At 
Canton the value of the exports carried in foreign vessels 
during the year 1874 amounted to A4, 672, 128, and of 
imports to £1,985,701. The value of the imports to 
Swatow during the same period was £3,317,297, and of 
the exports £r,310,321. 

The province of Ktmng-se is bounded on the X, by 
Kwei-clww and Hoo-nan, on the E. by Kwang-hing, on the 
S. by the Gulf of Tonquin and Cochin-china, and on the 
W. by Yun-nan. It covers an area of 78,250 square miles, 
and its population is estimated at 7,313,895. The 
provincial capital is Kwei-ling Foo, or Citj’ of the Forest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and ;there are besides ten prefectural 
cities. In the south and east parts of the province the 
.surface is mountainous, but in the north the mountains are 
exchanged for hills and plains. The principal rivers are 
the Si-lxang, the course of which has been described 
above, and the Kwei-l:eang, or Cinnamon iliver, which takes 
its rise in the district of Hing-gan, in the north of the 
province, and in the neighbourhood of that of the Seang 
River, which flows northward through Hoo-nan to the 
Tung-ting Lalce. The Kwei-lceang, on the other hand, takes 
a southerly course, and passes the cities of KweiAin, Yang- 
so Hem, Ring-lo Foo, Chaon-ping Hem, aud so finds its way 
to Woo-chow Foo, where it joins the waters of the Se-Kcang. 
.Another considerable river is the Leio-Eeang, or Willow 
River, which rises in the mountains inhabited by the Jleaon- 
tsze, in the district of Yiing-Uung, in Ewei-chow. Leaving 
its source it takes a south-easterly direction, and enters 
Ewang-se, in the district of Hicae-yuen. After encircling 
the city of that name, it flows south as far as Lew-ching 
Heen, where it forms a junction uuth the lAtng-lzeang, or 
Dragon River. Adopting the trend of this last-named 
stream, which has its head-waters in Yun-nan, the mingled 
flow passes eastward, and further on in a south-easterly 
direction, by Lew-chow Foo, Woo-seuen Heen, and Sin-c7iow 
Foo, where it receives the waters of the Se-l:eang, and 
thenceforth changes its name for that of its aiSuent. 

The province of Ewei-chmo is bounded on the Is. by Sie- 
ehuen, on the E. by Hoonan, on the S. by Eu’ang-se, and 
on the W. by Yun-nan. It contains 64,554 square miles, 
and has a population of about 5,288,219. Ewei-yang 
Foo is the provincial capital, and besides this there are 
eleven prefectural cities in the province. With the 
exception of j)iain,s in the neighbourhood of Eicei-yang 
Foo, Ta-ling Foo, and Tsun-e Foo, in the central and 
northern regions, the province may be described as moun- 
tainous. But the very disturbed state in which it has been 
for many years makes it difficult to gain much information 
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about it. The mountain ranges in the south are hr., i 
inhabited by ileaou-tsze, who are the original outS i 
the soil, and who have been goaded into a state of reh^iil 
by the oppression to which they have been subiected ^ 
the Chinese officials To this dhturbing cause has bee? 
added also another by the spread of the Jlahometon 
rebellion of Yun-nan into some of the south-western 
districts of the province. The devastating effects of th ™ 
civil wars have been most disastrous to the trade and the 
prosperity of Ewei-chow. The climate is by nature 
unhealthy, the supply of running water being small, and 
that of stagnant water, from which arises a verj- ’fatal 
malaria, being considerable ; but it is at the present time 
rendered still more dangerous by the number of corpse^ 
which are left to putrefy in the fields. The agricultmS 
products ’of the province are verj* limited, and its chief 
wealth lies in its minerals. Copper, silver, lead, and zinc are 
found in considerable quantities, and as regards quick- 
silver, Ewei-chow is probably the richest countiy in 
the world. It has been from of old the chief product of 
the province, and the belt in which it occurs extends 
through the whole province from south-west to north-east 
One of the principal mining districts is Eae Chow, in the 
prefecture of Evjei-yang Foo, and this district has the 
advantage of being situated near Wang-ping Chr/a, from 
which place it can he conveniently and cheaply shipped to 
Hanlcow. Cinnabar, realgar, oipiment, and coal form the 
rest of the mineral products of Ewei-chow. Wild silk is 
another valuable article of export. It is chiefly manu- 
factured in the prefecture of Tsun-e Foo, where three kinds 
are produced. The first quality, the trade in which is 
estimated at about 500,000 taels a year, is chiefly exported 
to Bhen-se, Shan-se, and PeJdng, while some finds its way to 
Seang-tan and so into Ewang-se. The inferior kinds are 
locally consumed. 

The province of Yun-nan, “ South of the Clouds," is 
bounded on the 27. by Sze-chnm, on tbc E. by Ktcd-rhow V 
and Eu'ang-se, on the S. by Bunnah and the Lao tribes, 
and on the W. by Bunnah and Tibet. It occupies an 
area of 107,969 square miles, but though thus the second 
largest province of the empire, its population is estimated 
at only 5,561,320, and probably this number is at the 
present time, in consequence of the long continuance and 
violent extinction of the Panthay rebellion, excessive. The 
greater part of the province may be said to consist of an 
extensive plateau, containing numerous valley plains, 
vzhich is divided in the northern portion by mountain 
ranges that enter at the north-west corner of the pro- 
vince aud separate ■'the waters of the Kin-sha-lxang, the 
Meihon, and the Sahcein. Besides Yun^ian Foo,^ the 
capital, the province contains twenty prefectural citie.s, 
several of which — Tung-chuen Foo, Yun-nan Foo, Ta-k 
Foo, Yung<hang Foo, Tsoo-heung Foo, and lAnggan Foo, 
for example — are situated in the valley plains just spoken 
of. The principal rivers are the Meihon, which travemcs 
the province from north to south on its way to the China 
Sea through Anam; the Salwein, which runs a parallel 
course through its western portion; the Kin-sha-heang, 
which runs first in a south-east and then in an easterly 
direction through the north of the province ; and the head- 
waters of the Scmgha, which takes its rise in the south- 
eastern part of the province. This last-named river forms 
a navigable communication from Yun-nan to the Gulf of 
Tcmg-Mng where it empties itself into the sea. The navi- 
gation commences at Man-haou, a town only ten day.’^ 
journey from Yuru-nan Foo, and it thus affords an easy 
outlet for the mining districts of eastern and southern 
Yun-nan. There are two large lakes in the 
— one in the neighbourhood of Ta-le Foo, which 
miles in length by 6 miles in breadth, and the other 
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near Yvn-ium Foo, wliioli mcasurea from 70 to 80 miles in 
circumferonco. Several important roads intersect the pro- 
vince, tho cliiof of which are— 1, The road from Yvn-vcm 
Foo to Blmiuo in Burnmh vih 2’a-k Foo (12 days), Tituff- 
2 /ui! C/iow or Jlfomicn (8 days), and jraiut’t/iw.,' — an easy road 
as far as Ta-Ie Foo, bnt beyond this city tho mountain ranges 
spoken of above present obstacles of no little diniculty ; 2. 
Tho road from Ta-lc Foo northwards to Baiaiig vih Lc-kcang 
/'bo, which thus connects western Fini-jnm with Tibet; 3. 
Tho road spoken of in tho description of S;c-chucn, from Tak 
Foo to 0/m>g-too Foo via Fiiig-t/tien Foo and Yo-ckoio Foo ; 
4. Tho road from Yun-iiaii Foo to SfU-chow Foo, viil Tung- 
clnieii Foo and Chaoii-tung Foo ; 15. Tho road from the 
same city to lYtng-pi'ug G/tow, in ICwci-chow, via Kwei-gang 
Foo, and down tiio Yncii Fiver to Chang-tih Foo in /loo- 
itan ; and G. tho ancient and important trade road to 
Canton. This route connects Ynn-nan Foo with Pifi-sc 
Foo, in Kwangse, on tho Canton west river, a land journey 
which occupies about twenty days. From this point tho 
river furnishes in quiet times an easy communication with 
Canton, but of late, owiijg to tho disturbed condition of 
A'icaiiy-s-r, this route has been little used. Tho agricultund 
products of the province are fully sufllcicnt to supply tho 
wants of tho inhabitants, bnt its chief wealth lies in the 
minerals with which it abounds, On .this subject Baron 
von llichthofen says, “ Wo are now in an extremely 
remarkable region, which is highly worthy a detailed 
exatnination, because a great variety and quality of metal- 
liferous deposits aro distributed throughout its extent. 
Tho country so distinguished comprohouds nearly tho 
whole of Ynn-nan, from 'I'a-kwan ting in tho north to /VnrA 
Foo in tho south, and from tho eastern boundary of tho 
province to /’diiy-yih? Ghorv (Jfomicu) in tho west. Besides, 
it oxtond.s across tho Yang~ts:(', and comprises tho whole 
department of Fingg/uen Foo, till 'I’sing-ke Jlecn, a district 
of Ya-chow /bo ; and in tho oast, tho district of Wei-ning 
Chow in KiiYi-c'/ww. There aro no positive indications to 
show that the metalliferous region extends beyond those 
limits to tho south, west, and north, but this is diftbrent 
ns regards tho direction to tho cast, or rather north-east. 
I have had several statements given mo concerning tho 
occurrence of ores of copper and silver through a large 
portion of Kwci-ciioiv ; but as no mines aro worked outside 
of ]]'ci-ning G/iou’, tho statement cannot bo considered ns 
proved. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that imme- 
diately adjoining the metalliferous region of Ynn-nan to 
tho north-east, commences a belt di.stingui.shcd by tho 
occurrence of quicksilver and its ores. It extouds through 
the whole width of tho province of Kwei-cltow. Quicksilver 
is found only in this belt, and not in Ynn-nan.” 

Silver and gold aro among tho metals produced in 
Ynn-nan, but they are not known to exist in any large 
quantities. Lend is of frcq\ient occurrence in the province, 
and indeed tho area through which copper, silver, lead, 
tin, and zinc are distributed in sufllcicnt quantities: to make 
mining answer, comprises, at least 80,000 square miles. 
Tlio ores aro gencmlly of good quality, and are .so deiiositcd 
as to bo ea.sy of extraction. Tea from Po-nrh Foo, in 
.southern Ynn-nan, which is well known and appreciated 
throughout tho empire ; opium of an inferior quality ; 
medicines in the shape not only of herbs and root.s, but also 
of fo.ssil shells, bone.s, teeth, and various prod\icts of tho 
animal kingdbm ; and precious stones, principally jade and 
rubies, are among tho other exports from Ynn-nan. 
Shiug-kit.g. Tho imperial province of Shing-king, in southern 
’ Manchuria, is bounded on the N. by Jfongolia and Tsi-tni- 
har ; on tho E. by tho newly-acquired Bussian province 
of Ainoor, tho Sea of Japan, and Corea; on tho S. by 
Corea, tho Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Loaou-tung; and on 
the W. by Mongolia. It occupies an area of 43,000 square 


miles, and contains a population of 6,000,000. Its capital 
city is Monkden (41“ 40' N. lat,, 130“ 30' E. long.) or, as it is 
otherwise known, Shing-king, “ tho Flourishing Capital,” 
or Shm-yang ; and besides this it has one other prcfcctural 
city, namely. Fin-chow Foo. 'I'ho surface of the province 
is divided between plain and mountain, tho latter feature 
largely predominating. A lino drawn from Kina-chow 
Foo (41 12 N. lat., 121° 10' E. long.) north-east to 
Monkden, and tlien south by west through Lcaou-yang and 
Ilat-ching to Fat-chow and tho sea, would define tho level 
conntr}’', tho rest of tho province consisting of mountains 
intersected with valleys. A largo portion of tho jilain being 
an alluvial deposit is extremely fertile, but in tho neigh- 
bourhood of tho sea that saline exudation so common in 
the north of China renders futile all attempts at cultivation. 

To tho^ north and east of this district run numerous 
niountain ranges, for tho most part in a north-and-southorly 
direction. Tho climate of Shing-king is marked by 
extremes of heat and cold. In summer the temperature 
varies from 70° to 90°, and in winter from 60° above to 
10° below zero, 'i’ho mountain scenery is extremely 
picturesque, and the trees and shrubs are such ns aro 
common in England, the mountain ash being the only 
common English tree which is there conspicuous by its 
absence. 'I'ho most im])ortant rivers aro tho Leaou-ho and 
tho Ta-yang-ho. 'i’ho former lakes its rise in Mongolia, 
and after running an easterly courso for about 400 miles, 
turns in a south-westerly direction, and empties itself 
into tho Gulf of Lcaou-tung, in tho neighbourhood of Ying- 
tszc, up to which town, 20 miles from tho bar, tho river is 
mivigablo for largo junks, .'i’ho Ta-yang-ho rises in tho 
mountains to the south of the plain, and empties itself into 
the Yellow Sea. 'i’ho principal roads through tho proviuco 
arc — 1st, 'riio imporial highway from Peking, which passes 
through tho Great Wall at Shan-hai-kwan, along the shores 
of tho Gulf of Pih-chih-H to dfonkden, and aftor leaving this 
city divides into throe branches — one going eastward to 
Corea, another going by Kirin and Akhukn to San-sing, 
tho limit of tho ompiro in this direction, while a third 
diverges IST. by W. to Fa-kwo-imin, thonce through Mongolia 
to Pe-iu-na, and thou to Tsi-tsi-har, Mergen, and tho 
Amoor; 2d, A road from Ying-is:e southward to Kin-chow, 
in tho oxtromity of tho promontory of Leaoxi-tnngj and 3d, 
a road from tho same point in an easterly direction to 
Fung-hwang-ching and tho Gate of Corea. Tho Treaty 
Port of tho province is Kcw-chwang, but owing to tho 
difllculty of reaching this town, the foreign settlement has 
boon established at Ying-tsic. During 1874 tho value of 
goods imported into this port was 2,433,135 taels, and 
that of exports was 1,753,543 taels. The ctiicf agricultural 
products of Shing-king aro wheat, barloy, millet, oats, 
maizo, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. Coal, iron, and gold 
aro also found in considerable quantities in various localities, 
but as yet they arc very little worked. 

JIhtory. 

Far reaching ns is the histop’ of China, it yot fails to Hiator)-. 
give us any account of the origin of tho Chineso race. Its 
tirat pago begins by describing tho nucleus of tho nation ns 
a little horde of wanderer.s, roving among the forests of 
Shau-so, without houses, without clothing, without fire to 
dress their victuals, and svrbsisting on tho spoils of tho 
chase, eked out with roots and insects. Invcsti^tion, 
howover, has proved beyond doubt that these wnndorora 
were no indigenous sons of tho soil, but were strangers and 
pilgrims from other lands. Somo believe that their 
of dopavturo was in tho region to the south-east of tlio 
Caspian Sea, and that, having crossed tho head waters of 
tho Oxus, they made their way eastward along tlio 
southern slopes of tho Teou-shan. But liowovcr this may 
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be, it is plain that as they journeyed they struck on the 
northern course of the Yellow Eiver, and that they 
followed its stream, on the eastern bank, as it trended south 
as far as Tung-kwan, aud that then, turning with it due 
eastward, they established small colonies on the fertile 
plains of the modern province of Shan-se. But though 
these immigrants were for the moment w’anderers they 
brought with them habits of settled labour. Some traces 
are discernible which might possibly be accepted ns 
evidences that the Chinese had at one time a tendency to 
a nomadic rather than to an agricultural state of existence, 
In the Booh of Historical Documents the governors of the 
province aro called “ pastors ” and “ herdsmen,” and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as “ pastors of men.” 
It is impossible also to overlook the identity of outline 
between the Chinese house and the sweeping roof sup- 
ported by poles of the Tatar tent j and it is said that when 
Jengiz Khan in his invasion of China took a city, his 
soldiers immediately set about pulling down the four walls 
of the houses, leaving the overhanging roofs supported by 
the wooden columns, — ^by W’hich process theycouverted them 
into excellent tents for themselves and their horses. To 
some extent it may be said, too, that the language cotm- 
tenances this belief, since many common words find their 
expression in characters of which the hierogl^'phics for 
sheep and cattle form part. Kor instance, we find that 
the character ^ , meaning truthfulness, uprightness, is 
composed of the two parts, and or “my sheep,” 
thus apparently pointing to a time when the ownership of 
flocks was a common cause of dispute ; the same is the case 
also with the character cho, “ right,” which is made up 
of H, Ts:e, “one’s own,” aud yawy, “sheep,” and 
Tseang, “ to e.xamine and judge clearly,” which is com- 
posed of ■§ , yen, “ words,” or to talk, and If^, “ sheep,” 
which would indicate that the first idea of a judicial 
examination arose out of wranglings about sheep. But 
notwithstanding these apparent o'vidcnces in favour of the 
Chinese having been originally a nomadic rather than an 
agricultural people, it becomes abundantly evident from 
the earliest records they possess that at all events, imme- 
diately on their arrival in China, they settled dowm as 
agriculturists. They cidtivated grain for their sustenance, 
and flax, which they wove into garments. They knew 
the value of silk-worms and planted the mulberry tree ; 
they developed trade, and established fairs at certain 
centres in their districts. Keither were they destitute of 
the elements of intellectual culture. They had some know- 
ledge of astromony, and in all probability they brought 
with them an acquaintanceship with hieroglyphic writing ; 
at all events, at a very early period, W'e hear of E Yin 
(1743-1710 B.C.), presenting a petition in writing to the 
king, and there is no surer ground for the belief that knotted 
cords were in use among them before writing w'as invented 
than there is for the legend, that the forms of the charac- 
ters were first suggested to Tsang-KeS by the marks on the 
back of a tortoise. 

The possession of these habits and acquirements gave 
the immigrants a great advantage over the nations of the 
land. As they advanced they found the country inhabited 
by “fiery dogs" on the north, “great bowmen” in the 
east, “ the ungovernable vermin ” on the south, and the 
“ mounted warriors ” on the W'est. Differing in language, 
as also in every other respect, from the invaders, these 
tribes became their natural enemies, but they w^ere unable 
to stand against the “ black-haired race.” During the 
first centuries after the establishment of a regular system 
of government we hear of them now as common enemies j 
of the Chinese, and now as temporary allies of one or ! 
another of the states into which the growing kingdom was | 
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divided. _ But by degrees they drop out of the hi^tnr,, . 
the empire. Step by step they were driven back il th 
less inhabited parts; whole tribes were transported 

were annihdated, until but a smaU remnant is ui? 

Ihese wanderei-s sought and found refuc^e from /]/• 
enemies in the mountainous regions of Kwei-chmv 1 
Kwang-se, where their descendants, the Jleaou-tsze S 
maintain themselves against the forces of China. ’ 

It was an ancient belief of Chinese writers that there ■ 
existed a period of 2,267,000 and odd years between the 
tune when the powers of Heaven and Earth first united to 
produce man as the possessor of the soil of China, and the 
time of Confucius. This having been accepted as a fact it 
became necessary for the early historians to invent lon» 
lines of dynastic rulers to fill up the gap between the 
creation and the period with which the Booh of Historical 
Documents commences. Accordingly, wo find a series of 
ten epochs described as preceding the Chow dynasty. The 
events connected with most of these are purely fabulous 
and it is not until we come down to the eighth period 
that we can trace any glimmer, however obscured, of 
history. This, we aro told, commenced with the reii'u 
of Yew-chnou She (the Nest-having), who, if such a man 
ever existed, was probably one of the first of those 'who, as 
the immigrants increased and multiplied, was chosen to 
direct their counsels aud to lead their armies. This chief 
induced them to settle within the -bend of the Yellow 
Biver, the site of the .modern province of Shan-se, and 
taught them to make huts of the boughs of trees. Under 
the next chief, Suy-jin She (the Fire-producer), the grand 
discovery' of fire ivas efiected by the accidental friction of 
two pieces of diy wood. He taught the people to look up 
to 2'ecn, the great creating, preserving, and destroying 
power ; and he invented a method of registering time and 
events, by making certain knots on thongs or cords twisted 
out of the bark of trees. Next to him followed Yiing- 
ching She, and then Fuh-he, who separated the people into 
classes or tribes, giving to each a jjarticular name, dis- 
covered iron, appointed certain days to show their grati- 
tude to heaven, by offering the first-fruits of the earth, 
and invented the eight diagrams which serve as the founda- 
tion of the Yih-king. Fuh-he reigned 115 years, and his 
tomb is shown at Chin-choo, in the pronuce of Shen-se, 
at this day. His successor, Chin-uung, invented the 
plough ; and from that moment the civilization of China 
proceeded by rapid and progressive steps. 

As the early' history' of every ancient people is more or 
less vitiated by fable, we ought not to be more fastidious 
or less indulgent towards the marvellous in that of China, 
than we are towards Egyqitian, Greek, or Eoman histoy. 
The main facts may be true, though the details are in- 
correct ; and though the accidental discovery of fire may 
not have happened under Suy-jin She, yet it probably was 
firet communicated by the friction of two sticks, which at 
this day is a common method among almost all savages of 
producing fire. ’ Nor is it perhaps strictly correct that 
Fuh-he made the accidental discovery' of iron, by' lia%’ing 
burnt a quantity of wood on a brown earth, any' more than 
that the Phoenicians discovered the mode of making glass 
by burning green wood on sand ; y'et it is not improbable 
that some such processes first led to these discoveries. And 
if it be objected against the history', that the reign M 115 
years exceeds the usual period of human existence, this after 
all is as nothing, when compared with the contemporaneous 
ones recorded in biblical history. Thus, also, considerable 
allowances are to be deducted Horn the scientific discoveri^ 
of Chin-nung in botany, rvhen we read of his having m 
one day discovered no less than seventy' diS'erent species 
of plants that were of a poisonous nature, and seventy 
others that rvere antidotes against their baneful effects. 
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Tho next sovovoigH, ll\vuug-to, wns u usvivporj but 
during Ins reign tUo Chinese nre stntotl to luwo uuulo a 
very lujful progress in the arls and couvoniom'oa of civilized 
life ; and to his h\dy> t?e-Ui\g-alu', is nseribed (he honour 
of having firel observed the silk produced by (ho worms, 
of having unravelled their cocoons, and of lowing worked 
the due tihnucuts into a web of cloth. The tomb of Hwang-le 
is also preserved to this day in tho province of Sheu-sc. 

Bui with tho reign of Yaou (i!;ir>ti n.o.) we emergo to 
Some extent from the mist which hatigs over tho earlier 
recotals of China. Here Crmfueius takes up tho strain, 
and tlumgli hi.s narrative will not hear criticism it yet 
furnishes ns with .some historical data. 'I'he ehanuder of 
Yaou ai»d his snece.ssor Shun have boon the (homo of 
every writer on history fnnn tho time of Confucius down* 
wards. So strong was the force of tho exam\iles they set 
that virtue pervaded the land, crime was unknown, anil the 
nation increased in sire and prositerity. During the reign 
of Yaou the empire extended from t’tr'’ to -ft)”. N. lat., 
and from the titii dogi-ee of longitude west from I’oking 
to the lOlh degree oast, lie esiablished his eai>ital a1 
Keehoo in Sha(\-tung, and established marts and fairs 
throughout the laud. After his death ho was .succeeded 
by Shun, who for some yeans had shared with him the 
rcsponsilnlities of government. It was during this period 
that tlm “ Croat ” Yu wasemjdoyed to drain oil' (lie wateia 
of tho Hood which had visited the north of China in eon- 
sequenee, probaldy, of one of the numerous changes in the 
ciutrse of tho Yellow Biver. This work ho accomplished 
after having ex)>ended nine yeans' labour upon it, and as a 
reward for this and other services he was taisod to the 
throne on the death of Shun. After him sueeecded a 
number of ndeia, each one less (pudilied to govern than tbo 
last, until one Keii (ISIS u.o.) uscondod (ho throne. In 
this man vvere comlnned all the worst vices of kings, lie 
w.\s •liooidions, cruel, faithless, and dissolute, Vrom such 
a one Heaven withdrew her protection. Tho people rose 
against him, and haying swejd. away all traces of him m\d 
his bloody house, they ju'oelaimed the eommei\comeut of a 
tiow dynasty, to be called the Shang dynasty, and their 
leader, Tang, they named the first emperor of the new line 
(17()G U.O.). Aided by wise counsellors, this monnivh 
rc.stored tvi tho country some of its former pro.sperity. But 
the .same fatality which attended the doseendants of Yu 
overtook also hi.s succc.ssoi's. Tliey became seU-iudulgent 
and eiVeminale. They lost till hold on tho alVections of their 
people, so that when OIiow, aided and abetted by bis 
consort Ta-lce. gave vent to passions of a more than usually 
cruel and debasml nature, they revolted, and WeoAVaag 
nseeiided tho tlinme ns the lirst emiieror of tho Chow 
ilynasty. H'oo-Wnng wa.s all that Irailition represents the 
foiindeV.s of dynnstie.s to liavo been Ho wa.s brave, 
talented, and virlnons, but he committed (lie mistake of 
dividing bis kingdom into seventy-two feudal .state.s in 
order lliat he might bestow jiriiu'ipalitie.s on In's own 
relations ami the descemlauts of former emjierora. The. 
fatal result of this subdivision .soon beeamo obvious, 
deahmsie.s .sjn-ang up among the princes, internecine wans 
raged nnceasingly, and (be allegiance of the feudatories to 
the central untliority beeamo daily weakened. Nor were 
the enemies of the empire eontined to (Ito.se within its 
borders, for, during tho reign of Muh H’aug (Odd it.c.l wo 
are told that tho Tatars, of whom we now hear for the first 
time, taking advantage of the confusion which reigned 
within the limits of tho empire, made predatory incuraions 
into tho states, and though they were, invariably driven off, 
vet from tliis time, tbey remained a constant, .sonree of 
danger and annoynneo to tbo Chinese. Such was the .state 
of tiie empire, distracted by internal war.s and harassed by 
the attack.s of a foreign foe, wben Confucius was born 
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(1)51 U.C.), and though (ho sago devoted his life to tho 
l)romulgiitiou of virtue and tho right ]irinciplcs of govern- 
mold, little or no heed was at the time paid to Ins 
remoiislrauces and exhortations, and ho died (‘175 u.c.) in 
ivtiroiueut, a neglected and disappointed man. • Neither did 
tho efforts of Ijum-tsao, who wa.s a few yeans senior to 
Confucius, or of Houcius, who succeeded him after an 
iujerval of 107 years, meet with any better success. 
Di.sorder was rife throughout (lie land, and tlio authority 
of the central Govemmont was on tho wane. 

Signs now liogau to appear foreshadowing tho fall of tho 
dynasty. During the reign of ^Yel•lei5 ^Yang, llio l)ra?en 
ves.sela upon which Yu had engraved (he dilferoui 
provinces of tho emjuro were observed to shalco violently 
and .shortly afterward.s a mountain fell acro.ss the stream 
of thoAellow Biver causing a wide-spread inundation. As 
(he empire became weakened by internal dissensions so 
mncli tlm more did the jiower of the neighbouring states 
increase. t)f these the most important was that of Thsiii, 
on the north- west, which, when it became evident that tho 
kingdom of Chow must full to pieces, took a prominent, 
jv.u t in the wars undertaken by Tsoo on tho smith and Tsiii 
on the north for the coveted price. But tho struggle was 
an unequal one. The siqieriority of Thsin in point of sice, 
and ill tho mimber of lightiiig-nieu at its command, carried 
all before it, and in 2.55 ii.o. Cliaou-seaiig IViuig, liaviiig 
silenced his rivals, jiosscsscd himsotf of the imperial states. 
Thus fell tho Oliow dynasty, during the oxi.stenee of wliieh 
tho emjiire may have said to have heen extended from the 
odd to the dSth parallels of latitude, and from tho lOOthto 
tho IHHh degree of longitude, that i.s 'to say, it included 
(he southern I'ovtions of the jiroviuco of Chili-li, Shau-se, and 
Shen-se, the northern portions of Ho-nan and Keang-soo. 
and tho western half of Shan tung. The cajiital was lixeti 
at Cliiuig-gan Heen in Slien-se. But though virtually 
enqioror, Chaou-seang Wang abstained from adopting the 
imperial title, and ho died in 251 ii.c., leaving his son 
Heaou-Witn Wang to succeed him. Scarcely was (his 
sovereign seated on the throne when ho was attacked with 
a fatal illne.ss, and after a reign of but throe days he 
beeamo “a guest in heaven," and Cliang-seang Wang his 
son reigned in his stead. Tho only title to fame pessos.sed 
by this mmiareh was that ho was the father of one of tho 
greatest rulers Cliina has ever had. As lie was himself a 
mnuof no marl:, it was probably fortunate for the country 
that ho occu])iod the throne for only three years, and at (lie 
end of that time {2-lG ii.O.). he yielded np his eartlily 
honours to Olie Hwang-te, “ tho first nnivcranl ompuror." 
This sovereign was but thirteen years of ago when lie 
usconded tho throne, but young as ho was he speedily 
made his iiitlueiioe overywliero felt. He chose Hccii-yang, 
the modern 8o-gau Foe, as his capital, mid bnilt there a 
maguificeut palace, which was the wonder and admiration 
of his coutemjioraries. Ho eonstrncted roads through the 
empire, he formed canals and erected mimovons and hand- 
some jniblie buildings, lluviiig by these and other means 
settled tho internal atVaira of his khigdoni. he turned his 
nltoutiou to the enemies lieyond his frontier. Chief among 
iheso were (lie Hi'ung-noo Tatara. whoso attacks had for 
years kept the Chinese and neighbouring prinei])alities in 
Ii state of disipiiot, Agiiin-sl tbese foes he marched witli 
an army of 500,000 men and completely routed them, 
exterminating tiiose in the iioigUbourliooil of China, and 
driving the rest into tho mountains of Mongolia. He had 
no sooner returned from this canij>aign than ho was called 
upon to face a foriiiidnble rebellion in Ho-iian, wlueli had 
boon .ret on foot by the adherents of the feudal princes, all 
of Avlioiu }io iuul ilispossi'ssi'd when m'Oiistvuctect the 
ompiro on tho inonm'ohu'iil prhu'iplo* Against theso vobola 
ho was ns successful ns hohtulbocu ngiunst the Ilcung-noo, 
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and as soon as peace was restored lie marclied southwards 
to subdue the tribes on the south of the Nan-shan ranges, 
that is to say the inhabitants of the modern provinces of 
Fuh-keen, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-se. Having accom- 
plished this vast undertaking, lie returned to his capital to 
administer the empire he had won, the limits of which 
were as nearly as possible those of modern China proper. 
One monument remains to the present daj' to bear 
witness to his enterprising cnerg)'. Finding that the 
northern states of Thsin, Cbaou, and Yen vrcre building 
lines of fortification along their northern frontier for jiro- 
tection against the incursions of the Heung-noo, he con- 
ceived the idea of building one gigantic wail, which was to 
stretch across the whole northern limit of the huge empire 
from the sea to the furthest western corner of the modern 
province of Kan-suh, This work was begun under his 
immediate supervision in 214 n.c., but though it uas 
energetically proceeded with, he died before it was corii- 
pleted. Notwithstanding all that he had done for the 
countrj’ he was very unpopular with the upper classes. 
He was a reformer, and reformers were as distasteful to the 
Chinamen of that time as to those of to-day, and schoolmen 
and pedants were for ever holding up to the admiration of 
the people the heroes of the feudal limes and the advan- 
tages of the system they administered. This doctrine was 
full of danger to the state, and Che Hwang-to therefore 
determined to break once and for all with the past. To 
this end lie ordered the destruction of all bt)f»k.s having 
reference to the past history of the emjiire. Tliis decn-e 
was almost universally carried out, and many scholars avere 
put to death for failing in obedience to it. The measure, 
iiowei'cr, aaidcned the breach between the emperor and 
the upper classes, and when, on his death, in 210 n.c., his 
son Urh-she Hwaug-te ascended the tlirone, the avidc-spread 
discontent broke out into tumults. Taking advantage of 
the confusion aa-liicli thus arose, the priuces aa-ho had been 
dispossessed by Che Hwang-to again attempted to regain 
the thrones they had lost. Unlike his father, Urh-she 
Hwang-te aa'as quite unable to grapple avitii' troublous 
times. He was a weak and debauched youth, and was 
murdered after baaing offered a feeble resistance to his 
enemies. His son Tsze-yung thereupon surrendered him- 
self to Lew Pang, one of the two generals, avho at that 
time were the leaders of the rebellion. Unfortunately, 
however, he afteraa’ards fell into the hands of Heang Yu, 
the other chieftain, who was as blood-thirsty as. Lew 
Pang was merciful, and who instantly put him to death 
along with all his family and associates. The ria'alrj’’ 
between these two chieftains broke out into open warfare 
almost immediately after this event, on Heang Yu usurp- 
ing to himself imperial honours. For five years war raged 
between the two combatants, and at the end of that time 
Lew Pang was left master of the field after a decisive 
battle before \Yoo-keaug, in which Heang Yu was slain. 
Lew Pang was then proclaimed emperor (206 n.c.) under 
the title of Kaou-te, and the new line was styled the Han 
dynasty. 

On ascending the throne Kaou-te established his capital 
at Lo-yang in Ho-nan, and afterwards removed it to 
Chang-gan in iShen-se. Having founded his right to 
rebel on the oppressive nature of the laws promulgated by 
Che Hwang-te, he abolished the ordinances of Thsin, with 
the exception of that referring to the destruction of the 
books — for, like his great predecessor, he dreaded the 
influence exercised by the Literati — and he exchanged the 
worship of the gods of the soil of Thsin for that of those 
of Han, his native state. His successor, however, gave 
every encouragement to literature, and appointed a com- 
mission to restore as far as possible the texts which had 
been destroyed by Cbe Hwang-te. In this the commission 
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It was discovered that in many casc-s 


was very successful 

the law had been evaded, and nmneroA^TOto wSS 
ceased to have any corporeal being were found to 7 
the tablets of the memories of scholars. This new r^ri l 
of literaiy’ activity added to the general prosperity £ ti 
empire. There was peace within its borders, and it- 
frontiers remained unchallenged, except occasionallv by th^ 
Heung-noo, who suflered many and severe defeats at tl^ 
hands of the Chinese generals. Thwarted, therefore in 
their attacks on Chin.a, these incorrigible maranders toned 
their attention to the kingdom of YuS-che, which had 
grown up in the western extremity' of Shen-se, and after 
much fighting drove their victims along the Teen-shan 
nan-loo to modern lYestern Tartarj', that is to say" the 
territory between Turkestan and the Caspian Sea. ' This 
position of affairs suggested to the emperor the idea of 
forming an offensive and defensive alliance with the Yae- 
che against the Heung-noo. With this object an ambas- 
sador was sent to We-stern Tarfary, who, after havintr 
been twice imprisoned by the Heung-noo, returned with 
no more beneficial result than that his embassy was 
the means of introducing silk into Europe, However, 
in 121 n.c., the reigning emperor, Woo-te, sent an 
c.xpedition against the Heung-noo, and completely de- 
feated them. The conquered people tendered their sub- 
mission to the victoia, and the Chinese established 
colonias, built towns, and appointed governors in the 
vanquished provinca?. From this time the power of tbs 
Heung-noo began to wane. Dissension broke out among 
their different chieftains, and in 03 a.d. they were com- 
jiletcly driven out of Eastern Asia, and the 3d century 
witnessed their flight into the district north-east of the 
Casjiian Sea, now occupied by the Kirghese, a broken and 
impotent remnant. Few Chinese dynasties have lasted 
mucli more than two centuries, and the first Han dvnasty 
was no exception to the rule. About the beginning of the 
Christian era a notable rebel, one Wang Slang, rose in 
revolt against the infant successor of,Ping-te (1 a.d.), and 
in 0 A.D. proclaimed himself emperor. He, however, at 
best only gained the suffrages of a portion of the nation, 
and before long bis oppressive acts estranged even thess 
supporters from him. In 23 a.d. Lew Sew headed a 
formidable rising against him and completely defeated him. 
He was destined, however, to die by the hands of bis 
followers. In a revolt of his remaining troops his head 
was struck from Iris shoulders, and Ms body was torn in 
pieces by bis own soldiery. 

His opponent, Lew Sew, was now proclaimed emperor 
under tbe title of Kwang-woo-te, and in consequence of his 
fixing on Lo-yrang in Ho-nan as his capital, the line of 
which he was the first emperor became known as tbe 
Eastern Han dynasty. Within . tbis period are embraced 
some of the most remarkable events in the history of China. 
During tbe reigrr of bis successor Ming-te, 6o A.P., Buddhism 
was introduced from Irrdia into China, and about the same 
time tbe celebrated General Pan Cbaou was sent on a * 
embassy to the king of Shen-shen, a small state of 
Turkestan, near the modem Pidjan. So successful was 
he in his mission,' that before long be added the states of 
Shen-shen, Khoten, Kuchd, and Kashgar as apanages to 
the Chinese crown. But in accordance with precedent, 
after a time the glory' of the dynasty' became ditnmed. 
Disturbances occurred in tbe provinces, and, in ITS, a 
virirlent pestilence broke out ivbicb held possession of the 
country for eleven y'ears. A magical cure for this plague 
was said to have been discovered by' a Taoiust priest named 
Chang Keo, who made so good a use of bis disco't'eiy that 
in a single month he had gained a sufficiently large 
follo'wing to enable him to gain possession of the northern 
provinces of the empire. He was, however, opposed and 
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(lufcatcd by Tsaow Tsaou, anothov nspimiifc to imporial 
iumours, whoso sou, Tsaou Poi, on tho (loath of Ilcon-to 
{220 A,v.), proclaimed liinisolf omporor, adopting (he title 
of Wei ns tlio appellation of his dynasty. But at tho same 
timo thoro wore two other Jlichinonds in tho held, Lew I’ci 
and Sun Kcueii, and tho strongth of tiicso tlirco adventurers 
wero 80 nearly equal that they agreed to divide tii'o cinpiro 
between them. TsaomPoi, under (ho title of Wiln-te, ruled 
over tho kingdom of Wvi (220), wiiicli occupied (lie whole 
of (ho oonlral and nortliern portion of Cliinn. Lew Pei 
establislved the SUuh Han dynasty in the modern province 
of Szo-chueu (221), and called himself Clmou-leS-to ; 
and to Sun Kcuon Khan felt tho southern provinces 
of (he empire, from the Yang-tszo Kcang Houtii-wurds, 
including tho modern Tonquin, which ho formed into 
the kingdom of Woo with Nan-king for his capital, and 
adopted for himself (ho imj>crial .stylo of Ta-to (222 
A.n.) 

But China during the period of tho “ Tlirco Kingdoms” 
was a houso divided against itself. Ilivalries, tli'o .seeds 
of which had been sown at tho timo of t!m partition 
of territory, broko out nioro fiorccly as soon ns (he ; 
courts were established. Lew Pci, ns a descendant of the 
house of Ifan, looked upon himself as tho rightful sovereign 
of tliQ whole empire, and ho de.spatchcd an ai-my under 
tho command of tho celebrated general Clioo-ko Leang to 
support his claims. This army was met by an opposing 
force under tho Wei commander Sze-ma P], of whom 
Chinese liistoriaus say that " ho led armies like a god," 
and who, by adopting a Fabian policy, completely dis- 
eomfitcd his adversary. But tlie close of this c.ampnign 
brought no peace to tho country. AYars became chronic, 
and by degrees the reins of power slipped out of (he 
hands of emperors into tho.se of their generals. I’orcmost 
among thc.so were tho membcr.s of the Sze-ma family of Wei. 
Szc-ma H left a sou, Sze-ma Ghaou, scarcely less distin- 
guished thau he was lumsclf, nud when Szc-iuu Ciiuou was 
giithered to hi.s falhcm hi.s honmir.s dc.sccnded to Sze-ma 
Yen, who, finding tho county ripe for a ch.ango, deposed 
tho ruling sovereign of AVei, and proelaimcd liimself emjicror 
of China {2Gri A.n.) His dynasty lio styled (he AVcstcru i 
Tsiii dyiuLsty, and ho adopted for himself tho title of 
AAkio-lc.' The mo.st noltceablo event in thi.s reign was the 
advent of tho ainba.^^.sador.s of the Kmporor Tlieodo.sms in 
281. For somo yenm tho nciglibouring sl.alcs appear to 
have transferred their allegiance from the ITouso of AYei 
to that of T.sin. But the condition of China at this time 
was .such th.at no government could stand imle.s.s admin- 
istered by an able and iioworfnl cliicf. AYoo-to's successors j 
failing to fulfil these conditions, the country soon fell again 
into disorder. Tho Ilcuiig-noo, encouraged liy the decad- 
taice of tho Cliino.so jiower, renowed inenrsions into tho 
ompiro at tho beginning of the -Itb century, and in the 
eonfn.sion which followed on these attacks from without as 
well as (hose that were (list ractingtiio country from within, 
an adventurer named Low Ahum c.stabli.shed himself (in 
fill) as cmiioror, first at I’iiig-yaiig in Rhnn-.so and after- 
wards ill Lo-ynng and Chaiig-gnn. d'lie history of this 
period very chaotic. Numerous slalc.s sprung up into 
oxislciie.o, Bonio founded by the Beuiig-iioo, and olbcra by 
the Seeii-po tribe, a Tuiigiisic clan inliabiting a territory to 
the north of China, ami who nflenvards e.stabli.shcd tho 
Lcaou dyim.sty in Chinn. The hand of every man was 
ngain.stliis noiglibmir. Nothing was lasting ; and in 419 
tho Knsteni T.siii dymisty, ivhich Imd dragged on ft 
clicqiiorod oxisl 01100 for nearly n century, cnino to mi end, 
ftiid with it disapjioared for close on t.wo liiiiidrcd ycara all j 
Bemblanrc of united luitliority. 'i’hc country became | 
divided into two parts, (lie north and tho .south. In tho 
north four families reigned successively, two of which 


wore of Scoti-po origin, viz., tho AYei and the How Chow, 
Urn other two, tlio Pih Tso and Llio How Leang, being 
Chtneso. In tho soiitli five difrcreiit houses suiqiJied rulers 
who were all of Oliineso descent. ' 

'J’hm period of disorder was brought to a close by tho 
c.stablislimcnt of tho Siiydynasty (.090). Among tlio oflicials 
of tlie ephemeral dynasty of Oliow rvas one A"aug Keen, 
who on liis iliiiightcr becoming empress (078) was created 
duke of Suy. Meanwhile, lie waited for an opiiorlunity to 
overturn the reigning liomse, and, as has so often luippcncd 
in tho history of China, lie hud not long to wait. The 
Inst of the houso of Chin was ns weak and jnolligate as 
. any of Jn's pretleccssor.s. Him AAaiig Keen deposed and 
inimedialely ascended tho throne -(090). The country, 
weary of eontciition, was only loo glad to nckiiowlodgo 
his undivided iiiiUiority ; and during the sixteen years of 
his reign tho inlcnial nttair.s of China were comparatively 
peaceably and prosperously aclmiiiistcred. Thu emperor 
instituted a now and improved code of laws, and showed 
Ill's respect for literature by adding 5000 volumes to tho 
10,000 wliicli composed Urn imporial library. Abroad, his 
policy was equally successful. Ho defeated the Tatars and 
chastised tho Corenns, who wore di.sposed to throw nsido 
his nutlioritj'. Tho only scone of disorder was in his own 
household, llis sous were unruly and violent, and after 
his death, in CO I, his second son forced the lieir to the 
throne to strangle himself, and llion instantly a.s.siiiiicd the 
imperial yellow. At lii'st lln’.s usurper, Yaiig-tc, gave hiin- 
solf up to every species of debauchery, but wearying of 
.sensiinl liist.s, ho was .seized witli a desire for conquest. Ho 
scut c.vpedition.s ngaiu.st tlio Tatars, and regained some of 
the influence which had formerly belonged to China in 
Cciitinl Asia. Ho liinisolf beaded an expedition against tho 
Oiiigoursat tlio same time tliat one of his generals anno.vcd 
the Ijuw Kow Island to the imperial crown. During hi.s 
rcigii the volumes in the inqiorial library wero increased to 
5-1,000, and lie spent vast 8uins in erecting a magnificent 
jialaco at Lo-ynng, and in constructing iiniirofi table canals. 
Those ami oilier extravagances hud so heavy a burden on 
tho country that di.sconteiit began again to prevail, and on 
the emperor’s return from u siicecs.sfiil expedition against 
the Corcaiis, ho found tho cnijiiro divided into rebellious 
factions. In tho turmoil which followed General Lo Y^ucii 
rose to the .sniTnce, and on tho death of tho emperor by 
nssnssination Ibis man set Kung-to, the rightful heir, on 
tliotlirouc (Cl 7) until such time as lie should have matured 
his sehoiiies. In tho following year a dose of poison 
vacated tho throne, and Lo Y^iieii forthwith assumed tho 
iinjierial scejitrc, ami ])roclaimcd himself as Tai-t.siiiig (ho 
first eiiqieror of the Tang dynasty. At this time (lie Turks 
were at tiio height of tiicir power in A.sia, and Tai-tsung 
was glad to piivchnso their alliance with nuaioy ns the 
Emperor .Tustiiiiau had hcciv in 558. But divisions 
weakened the power of this mighty horde, atul Tai-tsiuig, 
taking advantage of tho opportunity, regained much of tlio 
jiosilion in Central Asia which had formerly been licld by 
China. In G-iO, lliuuil, Turfeii, and tho vest of tlio Ouigoiir 
territory were again included within tlio Chincso frontier, 
luid four luilitary governorships wore appointed in Central 
Ashi, viz.., at luiehd, Klioteii, Kliarastan, and Kasligut. 
At the sumo timo tho frontier was extended ns far ns 


ilnstcni Persia and tho Caspian 8ca. - So great was now 
ho fame of China, that ambassadors from Ncpiinl, Alagadtm, 
'ersia, and Homo (C43) camo to pay their court to the 
Irent Klinn. Before tliis time, in G.35, a Nestoriaii pncst, 
)-lo-pcou by iinme, arrived from Borne, who so mgratintoil 
liniBelf with tho emperor that ho Iniiit for him a cluircn, 
lid appointed twenty priests lo purforni the 
liihscquently, on tlio dentil of Tai-t««ng (049), wo find the 
trango jihoiiomonon of the imperial power seized upon y 
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a iroman iu a countij where w'^nen were regarded as 
little else than slaves. On the accession of Kaou-tsung 
(650) his wife, Woo How, gained supreme influence in the 
management of affairs, and on the death of her husband in 
G83 she set aside his la^vful successor, Chung-tsung, and 
took possession of the throne. Xor was .she unequal to the 
office she had usurped. She governed the empire with 
discretion, and her armies defeated the Tibetams, who had 
latterly gained possession of Kuch6, Khoten, and Kashgar, 
Thus she re-establLshed the imperial government in the 
west, and her generals proved themselves victorious over 
the Khitan in the north-east. On her death, in 705, 
Chung-tsung partially left the obscurity in which he had 
lived during his mother’s reign. But his wife, de-siring to 
jday a similar role to that enjoyed by her mother-in-law, 
poisoned him and set his son, Juy-tsung (710), on the 
throne. This monarch, who was weak and vicious, reigned 
but three years, and was succeeded by Yuen-tsung (713), 
who was in some re.spects an enlightened and able prince. 
He busied himself with introducing reform into the 
administration of the empire, and encouraged literature 
and learning with wisdom and discretion. During his 
reign the king of Kbokand applied to him for aid against 
the Tibetans and Arabs, who were advancing to attack 
him. Yuen-tsung promptly .sent an army to his succour, 
and the aggressors were completely defeated. In a war 
with the Khitans in the north-east he was not so sn'cce.ss- 
ful ; and in the disorder which arose in consequence of the 
invasion of the northern provinces by these formidable 
neighbours, General Gan Luh-shan, an officer of Turkish 
descent, placed himself at the head of a revolt, and having 
secured Tung-kwan on the Yc-llow Eiver, advanced on 
Cdiang-gan. In this emergency the emperor fled, and 
placed his sou, Suh-tsung, on the throne (75G). Tliis 
sovereign summoned to his aid the forces of the kings of 
Khoten and Khokand, of the state of Bokhara, of the 
Ouigours, and of the Arabs, and with these allies he com- 
pletely defeated Gan Luh-shan and suppressed the rebellion. 
The promise held out by this energetic beginning of his 
reign was not fulfilled by his later career. He fell under 
the influence of the women and eunuchs of his harem, and 
died unregretted in 702, During the following reigns the 
Tibetaas made constant incui-sions into the western pro- 
vinces of the empire, and Tai-tsung (7G.3-7S0), wa.s com- 
pelled to purchase the assistance of the Ouigours against 
those intruders by giving a Chine.?e princess as wife to 
the Khan. At this epoch the eunuclis of the palace 
succeeded in gaining an unwonted degree of power, and 
several of the subsequent emperors felt victitns to their 
plots. 

The history of this and the following centurj- is for the 
most part a monotonous record of feeble Governments, low 
and vicious intrigues, oppressions, and rebellions. Almost 
the only relief in the constant rounds of these scenes 
towards the close of the Tang dynast}' was the iconoclastic 
policy of Woo-tsung (841-847). Tiewing the increa'^e of 
monasteries and ecclesiastical establishments as an evil, he 
abolished aU temples, clo.sed the monasteries and nunneries, 
and sent the inmates hack to their families. Foreign 
priests were subjected to the .«ame repressive legislation, 
and Christians, Buddhists, and 3Iagi were bidden to turn 
their faces westward in the direction of the places from 
whence they came. With his death terminated also this 
policy. Buddhism again revived during the reign of the 
Emperor E-tsnng (860-874), who, having had the honour 
to discover a bone of Buddha, brought it to the capital in 
great state. By comstant internal dissensions and outbreaks 
the empire became so weakened that the prince of Leang 
found no difficulty in gaining possession of the throne, and 
in 907 he assumed the imperial yellow with the title of 
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Tai-tsoo, the first emperor of the later Lean<^ dmo.f. 
Thus ended the Tang dynasty, which is regarded 
file Golden Age of literature. 

Five djmasties, TO the Later Leang, the Later Tan., 
tne Xiater TsiOj the Ijuter San, and tlie Ijater ClioTr 
lowed each other in quick succession between the year 
907 and 960. But though the monarehs of the'e'linB- 
nominally lield sway over the empire, their real 
was confined to veiy narrow limits. The disordere Wi-h 
I were rife during the time when the Tang dynasty was 
' tottering to its fall fostered the development of indep^n- 
dent states, and .so arose Leang in Ho-nan and Shan-tun^r. 
Ke in Sben-se, Hwai-nan in Keang-nan, Chow in Sz^ 
chuen and parts of Shen-se and Hoo-kwang, Woo-jmS in 
Chc-keang, Tsoo and King-nan in Hoo-kwang, Ling-niin 
in Kwang-tung, and the Ouigours in Tangout. 

_ A partial end was made to this recognized disorganiza- 
tion when, in 960, General Chaou Kwang-yin was pro- 
claimed by acclamation of the army emperor in succession 
to the youthful Kung-te, who was compelled to vacate the 
throne to make way for his quondam lieutenant. Tie 
circum.stances of the time justified the exchange. It 
required a strong hand to weld together again the different 
parts into which the empire had been divided, and to resit 
the attacks of tbe Khitan Tatars, whose rule at this period 
extended over the whole of Sfanchuria and Leaon-tnng. 

; Against these aggressive neighbours Tai-tsoo m Chaou 
I Kwang-jdii directed Li.s best efforts with varying success, 

! and be died in 976, while the war was still being waged. 
His son Tai-tsung (976-997) entered on the campaign 
with energy, but in the end was compelled to conclude a 
peace witli tbe KJiitans. His successor, Cbin-tsung (997- 
! 1022), descended a step lower in his dealings with them, 
and agreed to pay them a tribute to induce them to abstain 
from their incursions. Probably this tribute was not sent 
regularly; at all events, tinder Jin-tsung (1023-1064), the 
Khitans again threatened to invade the empire, and tvere 
only persuaded to forego their intention by' the emperor 
promising to pay them an annual tribute of 200,000 taels 
of .silver, besides a great quantity of silken piece goods, 
Neither was tliis arrangement Jong binding, and so formid- 
able were the advances made by' tbe Tatars iu the next 
and following reign, that Hwuy-tsung (1101-112G) invited 
the JSTeu-che Tatars to expel the Khitans from Leaou-tung. 
The call was readily rasponded to ; the service was effectu- 
ally performed, hut having once possessed themselves of the 
country they declined to yield it to the Chinese, and the 
result was that a still more aggressive neighbour vas 
c-stabllsbed on tbe north-eastern frontier of China. '^Vithout 
delay the Neu-che or Kins, as they now styled themselves, 
overran the provinces of Chih-li, Shen-se, Shan-se, and 
Ho-nan, and during the reign of Kaon-tsung (1127-1163) 
they advanced their conquests to the line of the Aong-tsze 
Keang. 

It was during this period that the Alongols be^n to 
acquire power in Eastern Asia, and about the beginning 

of the 12th century they invaded' the north-western frontier 

of China and the principality of Hea, which at that time 
consisted of tbe modem provinces of Shen-se and Kan- 
suh. To purchase the good-wiU of these subjects of 
Jenghiz Khan the king of Hea agreed to pay them a tribute, 
and gave a princess in marriage to their ruler. Hitherto 
the Mongols had been vassals of the Kin Tatars, but the 
j rapid growth of their power indisposed them to remain 
I tributaries of any monarch, and in consequence of a dispute 
! with the Emperor Wei-chaon lYang, Jenghiz Khan dete- 
! mined to invade the Kin province of Leaou-tung. ^ thri 
‘ expedition he was aided by the followers of the Khitan 
j leader Yay'-Iu Tsoo-tsai, and in alliance with this general 
i he captured Leaou-yang the capital city. After an unsuc- 
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cosaful invasion of Chinn in 1212, Jonghiz Khan renewed 
the attack in the following year and completely defeated 
the Kins. In the confusion which followed the emperor 
was murdered by his generals, and Scuon-tsung ascended 
the throne. But the change of ruler brought no better 
fortune to the Kin cause. Jonghiz Khan divided his awnies 
into four divisions, and made a general advance southwards. 
With resistless force his soldiers swept over the provinces of 
llo-nau, Ghih-li, and Shau-tung, destroying in their course 
upwards of ninety cities, and spreading desolation every- 
where. It was their boast that a horseman might ride 
without stumbling o%’cr the sites where those cities had 
stood. Panic-stricken by tlio danger which threatened 
him, the emperor moved his court to Kai-fung Foo, much 
against the advice of his ministers, who foresaw the 
disastrous effect this retreat would have on the fortunes of 
Kin. And now, as foes advanced, friends fell off from the 
tottering house. The state of Sung, which up to this time 
had paid tribute, now declined to recognize Kin ns its 
feudal chief, and a short lime afterwards declared war 
against its quondam ally. Meanwhile, in 1215, Yay-lu 
Tsoo-tsai advanced into China by the Shnn-hai Kwan, and 
made himself master of Poking, which until then was one of 
the few cities in Chih-li which remained to Kin. After this 
victory his nobles wished him to proclaim himself emperor, 
but he refused, being mindful of an oath which ho had 
sworn to Jenghiz Khan. In 121G 'fung-kwnn, a p.ass 
in the mountains between the. frontier of Ho-nan and 
Shen-se, which in the history of China has been the scene 
of numerous dynastic battles, forming as it does the 
only gateway between Eastern and Wostorn China, 
was taken by the invaders. Year after year the war 
dragged on, the resistance offered by the Kins growing 
weaker and weaker. In 1220 Tse-nan Foo the capital of 
Shan-tung was taken, and five years later Jenghiz Khan 
marched an army westward into Ilea and completely con- 
quered the forces of the king ; but it was not until the 
year following tho king’s dcatli that ho took po.ssession 
of tho principality. In tho succeeding year Jenghiz Khan 
himself was gathered to his fathers, and Ogdai his son 
reigned in his stead.’ 

Thus died at tho ago of GG this groat general, whoso 
armies had triumphed victoriously over tho whole of Cen- 
tral Asia, from tho Caspian )Sea and tho Indus to Corea 
and tho Ynng-tszo Keang. With his dying breath ho 
adjured his sou to complete tho conquest of China, and 
with a view to this, tho crowning desire of his life, ho 
declined to nominate either of tho two oldest sons who had 
been born to his Chinese wives as ' his heir, but choose 
rather his third son Ogdai whose mother was a Tatar. On 
hearing of tho death of Jenghiz Khan tho Kins sent an 
embassy to his successor desiring peace, but Ogdai, 
remembering tho last injunctions of his father, told them 
thoro would bo no ])caco for them until their dynasty should 
bo overthrown. Up to this time tho Mongols had been 
without any code of laws. Tho old rule 

“ 'i'lmt they slioukl tako who have tho power, 

.ami the}' shouhl keep who can,” 

was tho maxim on which they guided their mutual inter- 
course, and the punishments duo for offences were loft 
entirely to tho discretion of tho officials before -whom tho 
culprits were tried. The consistency, however, which had 
been given to the nation by tho conquests of Jenghiz Khan 
made it necessary to establish a recognized code of laws, 
and one of the first acts of Ogdai was to form such a code. 
With tho help also of Yay-lu Tsoo-tsai, ho established 
custom houses in Chili-li, Shan-tnng, Shan-se, and Lcaon- 
tung; and for this- purpose divided these’ provinces into 
ton°departments. iSIoanwhilo tho w-ar with tho Kins was 
carried on with energy. In 1230 So-gan Foo was taken, 
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and sixty important posts were captured. Two years later 
Too-le, brother of Ogdai, took Fung-tseang Foo and Ilan- 
chung Foo, in tho flight from which last-named place 
100,000 persons are said to have perished. Following 
the course of tho River Han in his victorious career this 
general destroyed 140 towns and fortresses, and defeated 
the army of Kin at Mount San-fung. 

In the following year tho Mongol cause suffered a great 
loss by tho death of Too-le. This famous warrior left 
behind him twelve sons, two. of whom, Mangu, tho iirst- 
born, and Kublai, tho fourth son, were destined to sit in 
succession on tho throne of their uncle Ogdai. But theii 
time was not yet. hirst of all they had to w’in their spurs, 
and well did they prove by their deeds their right to tho 
name of Mongol or “ daring.” In China, in Central Asia, 
and on tho banks of tho Caspian they led their victorious 
annics, Bnt meanwhile, in 1232, tho Mongols made an 
alliance with tho state of Sung, by which, on condition of 
Sung helping to destroy Kin, Eo-nan was to bo tho property 
of Sung for ever. Tho effect of this cwalition soon bocan o 
apparent. Barely had tho Kin emporor retreated from Kai- 
fnng Foo to Joo-ning Foo in Ilo-nan when tho former place 
fell into tho hands of the allies. Next fell Loyang, and the 
victorious generals then marched on to besiege Joo-ning Foo. 
The presence of tho emperor gave energy to tho defenders, 
and they hold out until every animal in the city had been 
killed for food, until every old and useless person had suf- 
fered death to lessen tho number of hungry mouths, until 
so many able-bodied men had fallen by tho hand of the 
enemy that tho women manned tho ramparts, and then 
the allies stormed the walls. Once inside tho town tho 
inhabitants, enfeebled by starvation, fell ready victims to 
their swords. The emperor, like anotlier Sardanapalus, 
despairing now of success, burned himself to death in his 
palace, that his body might not fall into tho hands of his 
enemies. For a few days tho shadow of the imperial 
crown rested on the head of his heir Changlin, but in a 
j tumult which broke out amongst his followers he lost his 
life, and with him ended tho “Golden” dynasty, which 
from that time disappeared from the country’s annals until 
tho Manchoo family now reigning came, nearly four cen- 
turies later, to claim tho throne ns heirs of tho defender 
of Joo-ning Foo. 

Although China was still by no means conquered, yet 
tho extinction of tho Kin dynasty enabled Ogdai to send 
an army of 300,000 men to ravage tho country bordering 
on tho Caspian Sen. But so vast were the resources at his 
command, that he was able to despatch at tho same time a 
force GOO, 000 strong into Sze-chuen to subdue the power 
of Sung in that province. For, notwithstanding the treaty 
which had been made between Ogdai and Sung, no sooner 
were tho spoils of Kin to bo divided than fierce war broke 
out again between them, in prosecuting which tho Jlongol 
armies swept over the provinces of Hoo-kwang, Kcang-nan, 
and rio-nan, and were checked only when they reached the 
walls of Loo-chow Foo in Gan-hwuy. Ogdai was not 
destined to live to see his sway acknowledged over tlie 
whole empire. In 1241, he died at tho age of fifty-six, 
having reigned thirteen j'ears, and was nominally suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Cheliemcn. But among tho 
'numerous ladies who called Ogdai lord, was one named 
Toliekona, who on tho death of the emperor took posses- 
sion of the throne, and after exercising rule for four years, 
established her son Kwei-yew, ns Great Khan. But in 12-18 
his life was cut short, and the nobles, disregarding tjie 
claims of Cheliemcn, proclaimed as emperor Mangu, the 
eldest son of Too-le. Under this monarch the uar against 
Suim was carried on with energy, and Kublai, outstripping 
the bounds of Sung territory, made his way into the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, which at that time was diwded into a 
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number of independent states, and having attached them nothing could resist the onslauc^ht of ^ • 

to his brother’s crown he passed on into Tibet, Tonquin, Chinese, and the conquest of this province left 
and Cochm-China, and from thence striking northwards as the founder of the new or Miur' » Bricd t » 
entered the province of Kwang-se. On the death of st}ded himself, without a foe in the empire 
Mangu in 1259 Kublai ascended tiie throne, and never in frontier of China he cultivated friendly relations ^ 
the history of China was the nation more illastrious, nor rulers of the neighbouring states. The kina of p 
its power more rvidely felt, than under his sovereignty, an embassy to congratulate liim’on his acclssion°S^ff 
During the first twenty years of his reign Sung kept up a sovereign of the Lew-chew Islands sent his brothers s 
resistance, gradually growing weaker and weaker, against sons to his court to be educated. As a quondam Budav* 
his authority; and it was not, therefore, until 1280 that priest he naturally lent his countenance to that reliriMt 
he assumed complete jurisdiction as emperor of China, the e.\'clusion of Taouism, whose priests had for centnrie 
At this time his authority was acknowledged “ from the earned the contempt of all but the most ignorant by their 
Frozen Sea, almost to the Straits of Malacca. TVith the pretended magical arts and their search after the iMo- 
cxception of Hindustan, Arabia, and the westernmost sopher’s stone. In 1398, and in the thirtieth year of his 

piirts of Asia, all the Mongol princes as far as the reign, Hung-woo was gathered to his fathers, and Keen-wan 

Dnieper declared themselves his vassals, and brought his gmndson reigned in his stead. Aware that the 
regularly their tribute.” It was during this reign that appointment of this yoiith—his father was dead— would 
hlarco Polo msited China, and he describes in glowing give offence to the young emperor’s imclcs, Hum^-woo 
colours the virtues and glories of the “ Great Xhan.” dismissed them to their respective governments before 
But though his rule was characterized by- discretion and death closed his eyes. This, however, only delayed the 
munificence, his Chinese subjects were uneasy under his storm. The prince of Yen, his eldest surviving son, raised 
yoke. He undertook public works, he patronized litera- the banner of i-ebellion in his principality as soon as the 
ture, and relieved the distress of the poor, but still they news reached him of his nephew’s accession, and after 
never forgot that ho was an alien and a barbarian, and he gaining several victories over the armies of Keen-wan he 
died un regretted in 1294. His son had died during his presented himself before the gates of Hanking, the capital 
lifetime, and after some contention his grandson Timur Treachery opened the gates to him, and the emperor hawnt' 
ascended the throne under the title of Yuen-ching. fled in the disguise of a monk, the victorious prince clothed 
After an uneventful reign this prince was gathered to himself in imperial yellow and took the title of Yung-lo 
his fathers in 1307, and as he left no son, Woo-tsung, (1403). At home' Yung-lo devoted himself to the 
a Mongol prince, reigned in his stead. To him, succeeded encouragement of literature and the fine arts, and, possibly 
Jin-tsung in 1311, who made himself conspicuous by' from a knowledge that Kcen-wau was among the Buddhist 
the honour he showed to the memory of Confucius, priests, he renewed the law prohibiting Buddhism. Abroad 
and by distributing ofllccs more equally between Mongols he swept Cochin-China and Tonquin within the folds of 
and Chinese than had hitherto been done. This act his empire and carried his arms into Tatary, where he 
of justice gave great satisfaction to the Chinese, and made new conquests of waste regions, and erected a monu- 
his death ended a peaceful and prosperous reign ment of his victories. His death took place in 1425, and 
in 1320. Three years later, — three years of disorder, — he was in that year succeeded by his son Hung-ke. 
his .successor, Ying-tsung, was murdered by a baud of con- Hung-ke’s reign was short and uneventful. He did that 
spirators. From this time the star of the Yuen djmasty wdiich was right as far his knowledge went. He strove to 
was in the descendant. Tai-liug-te, Aling-tsung, W.4n-tc, promote only such mandarins as had proved themselves to 
and Shun-te followed one another on the throne in quick be able and honest, and to further the welfare of the 
succession. Each reign was more troublous than the last, people. During the reign of his successor, Seuen-tih 
and in the person of Shun-te (1333-1308) were summed (142G-143G), the empire sufl'ered the first loss of t'erritoiy 
up all the vices and faults of his predecessors. Outbreaks, since the commencement of the dymasty. Cochin-China 
which up to his time had been local in their character, rebelled and gained her independence. But this was but 
assumed large and threatening proportions ; and finally’ this the beginning of troubles. The next emiicror, Ching-tung 
descendant of Jengliiz Khan was compelled to fly from his (1436) was defeated and taken prisoner by’ a Tatar chieftain, 
capital before Choo Yuen-chang, the son of a Chinese a descendant of the Yuen family named Ye-seen, who had 
labouring man. Deserted by his followers he sought refuge invaded the northern provinces. With unusual clemency 
in Ying-chang Foo, and there the last of the Yuen dynasty’ the Tatar gave . him his life, though he kept him a close 
died. >So disunited had the empire become by constant prisoner until the fortunes of war turned against him, 
disturbances and rebellions, that Choo Yuen-chang met with Having been completely defeated by a Chinese force from 
little opposition to his forces, more especially as his first care Leaou-tuug, Ye-seen liberated his capth'c, who returned to 
on becoming possessed of a district w’as to suppress law- his capital amidst the rejoicings of the people, again^ to 
lessuess and to establish a settled government. In 1355 occupy’ the throne which during his imprisonment (1450- 
he crossed the Yang-tsze Keang and captured Han-king, in 1457) had been lield by his brother King-te. The two 
consequence of which success he proclaimed himself duke following reigns, those of Ching-hwa (14Go-14SS) and of 
of Woo, but as y'et he carefully avoided adopting any’ of Hung-che (148S-150G) were quiet and peaceful. But their 
the insignia of roy’alty. Even when he had taken the successor Ching-tih (1506-1522) was called upon to face a 
capital and was the master of the empire thirteen years very formidable insurrection headed by the prince of King, 
later, he still professed to dislike the idea of assuming the He was, however, victorious over the rebel, who lost 
imperial title. His scruples, however, on this point were 30,000 men in the engagement which put an end to his 
overcome, and he solemnly declared himself emperor in hopes. The disorder into which the empire had been 
1368. Once seated upon the throne, he ingratiated himself thrown by this civil w’ar encouraged the foreign enemies of 
with his subjects by his generous treatment of his enemies, China, First of all from the dreaded north came a-Tatar 
and by the regard he shoived for the welfare of his people, army under Yen-ta in 1542, during the reign of Kea-tsiug, 
He carried his arms into Tatary, where he subdued the last which laid waste the province of Shen-se, and .even 
semblance of Mongol power in that direction, and then threatened the capital, and a little later a Japanese flert 
bent his steps towards Leaou-tung. Here the Mongols appeared off the coast and carried fire and sword through 
defended themselves with the brav’ery of despair, but the littoral provinces. Ill-blood had arisen between the 
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two peoples before this, and n Jaiwncso colony bad been 
driven out of Ifingpo by force and not witliout bloodshed 
a few years proviously. Kea-taing ^Yas not equal to such 
omcrgencies, and bis death, which took place in 15G7, 
would have been an advantage to the onipiro, iiad his son 
boon a more able prince. But the only weapon Lung-king 
(15G7-1573) was able to wield against tho Tatar Ycn-ta 
was a bribe. He made him a prince of tho empire, and 
gave him certain commercial privileges, which wore further 
supplemented by the succeeding emperor Wan-loth (1573- 
1C20) by a grant of laud in Shon-so. During tho reign of 
this sovereign, in the year 1592, tho Japanese successfully 
invaded Corea, and T’aikosama, the emperor of Japan, was 
on tho point of proclaiming himself king of tho peninsula, 
when a largo Chinese force answering to tho invitation of 
tho king, appeared on tho field and completely routed the 
Japanese army, at tho same time that the Ghiucso fleet cut 
off their retreat by sea. In this extremity tho Japanese 
sued for peace, and sent an embassy to Peking to arrange 
terms. But the peace was of short dumtion. In 1597 
tho Japanese again invaded Corea and defeated the Chinese 
army which was sent against them, nor wore they less 
successful at sea. They destroyed the Chinese licet and 
ravaged the coast. Suddenly, however, when in tho full 
tide of conquest, they evacuated Corea, which again fell 
under tho direction of China. Four years later llicci 
arrived at the Chinese court; and though at first the 
emperor was inclined to send him out of the country, his 
abilities gradually won for him tho esteem of tho sovereign 
and liis ministers, and he remained tho scientific adviser 
of tho court until his death in 1010, About this time the 
I'owcr which was destined to overthrow tho Ming dynasty 
iiegan to grow restless. The Mnnehoo Tatars, goaded into 
war by the injustice they wore constantly receiving at the 
hands of tho Chinese, led an army into China in IGIG and 
completely defeated tho force which was sent against them. 
Three ycar.s later they wore again victorious over tho 
Chinese, and they then gained possession of tho province of 
LeaDU-tnng, This final scries of disasters was more than 
the emperor could hear, and ho died of a broken heart in 
1G20. 

In tho same year Teon-ning, tho Manchoo sovereign, 
having declared himself independent, and possessed him- 
.'•olf of Lcaon-tnng, moved tho court to San-koo, to tho east 
of Tifoukdcn, which, five yeai-s later, ho made his capital. 
Meanwhile Tai-chang, tho .son of Wan-loth, ascended tho 
Chinese throne, hut barely had lie assumed tho reins of 
power when ho fell ill. Acting on tho advice of his doc.(.or.s 
ho drank of tho liquor of immortality and died. The next 
emperor Tcon-ke, after a brief and troublous reign, followed 
him to tho grave in 1 G27, and to him succeeded T.simg- 
ching, tho last emperor of tho Ming dynasty. In his reign 
tho storm-clouds, winoh had boon collecting for some 
ycara, burst over tho empire. In addition to tho 
threatened danger on tho north, rebel bands, onriehed by 
phindcr, and grown bold by .success, began to assume tho 
proportion of armies, They dominated over whole 
districts and provinces and paralyzed tho imperial forces 
by their energy and daring. Out of this seething moss 
of insubordination two leaders showed themselves con- 
spicuously. These were Lo Tsze-chiiig and Slinng Ko-hc. 
In order that there should bo no dispute ns to which should 
ho greatest, they decided to divide tho empiro hotween 
them, and to begin with it was agreed that Slmng should 
take possession of Szo-chnen and lloo-kwang, and that Lo 
slumld make himself master of Ilo-unn. Bent on this 
mission Lo hesiogod Knifnng Foo, tho capital of the pro- 
vince, and so long'' and closely did ho bcloaguor it that in tho 
consequent famine human llesh was regularly sold in the 
market. At length an imperial force came to raise the 
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siege, with consequences ns fatal to tho inhabitants as if 
tho rebels had gained (ho city ; for, fearful of meeting Lo's 
army in tho field, they cut through the dykes of tho Yellow 
River, “ China’s Sorrow,” and Hooded the whole country 
including the cit;’. The rebels escaped to tho mountains, 
but upwards of 200,000 inhabitants iiorished in tho flood, 
and tho city became a heap of ruins (1G42). From-Kni- 
fvmg Foo Lo marched against tho otlior strongholds of Ho- 
nan and Shon-so, and was so complctoly successful that ho 
determined to attack Poking. A treacherous eunuch 
opened tho gates to him, on being informed of which tho 
emperor committed suicide. When tho news of this 
disaster reached the goneral-cominnndiiig on tho frontier 
of jrnnehoo Tatary, ho, in an unguarded moment, con- 
cluded a peace with tho ^[auchoos, and invited them to 
dispossess tlio rebel Lo Tszo-chiiig. IVitb ready acquies- 
cence the jManckoos entered China, and after defeating a 
rebel army sent against them, they marched towards 
Poking. On licaring of tho npin-oach of tho invadons, Lo 
Tszo-ching, after having sot fire to tho imperial palace, 
evacuated tho city, but was overtaken, and his force was 
completely routed. Tho object for winch tho Mnuchoos 
had been introduced into the empire having now been 
accomplished, the Chinese wished tliom to retire, but, like 
(ho Jlongols, having once gained a footing in the empire, 
they declared themselves unwilling to leave it, and having 
taken jiossession of Poking they proclaimed the ninth son 
of Teon-ning emperor of China under tho title of Slnm-cho, 
and adopted the name of Ta-tsing, or “ Great pure,” for (ho 
dynasty (IGLl). Jlcnnwhilo tho mandarins at Hniildng 
had chosen an imperial prince to ascend tho throne. But 
with all tho prestige of victory tho Tatars boro down all 
opposition, and at this most inopportimo moment “a 
claimant” to tho throne, in tho peraon of a protended son 
of tho last emperor, appeared at court. This additional 
conqflication still Lirthor reduced tho Chinese power of 
acting. While this contention prevailed inside Nanking 
tho Tatar army appeared at tho walls. But there was no 
need for them to use force. Tho gates were thrown open, 
a\ul they took possession of tho city without shedding 
a drop of blood. Following tho conciliatory policy they 
had everywhere pursued, they conlirmed tho maudaiins 
in their oftlcos and granted a gonond amnesty to all who 
would lay down their arms. As tho Tatars entered 
tho city the emperor loft it, and after wandering about 
for soino days in great misery, ho throw himself into the 
Ynng-t.'jzo Ivonng and was drowned. Thus ended tho Sling 
dynasty, and the empiro passed again under a foreign 
yoke. 

All accounts agree in stating that the SInnehoo con- 
qticrors are descendants of a branch of tho family which 
gave tho Kin liynnsty to tho north of Chinn ; and in lieu 
of any authentic account of tlioir early history, nativo 
writers have thrown a cloud of fable over their origin. 
These toll ns that in ramoto ages three heaven-born virgins 
dwelt beneath tho shadow of tho Great Wliito_ mountaitis, 
and that while they wore bathing in a lake which reflected 
in its bosom tho snow-clad peaks which towered above it, 
a magpie dropped a blood-rod fruit on tho clothes of tho 
youngest. This tho maiden instinctively devoured, and 
forthwith conceived and boro a son, whoso name the}' c.'iHod 
Ai-sin Ghioro, which being interpreted is tho “ Golden 
Family Stem," and which is the family name of tbo 
present emperors of China. IVhon his mother had entered 
the icy cave of tho dead, her son embarked on a httlo 
boat and floated down tbo River Ilurka until ho reached 
ft district occupied by tbreo families who wore at war with 
each other. Tbo personal appearance^ of tbo snpornatural 
youth so impressed these warlike chiefs that they forgot 
their enmities and hailed him as their rnlor. The town of 
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O-to-le (43* 35' N. lat. and 128° E. long.) was chosen as 
his capital, and from that day his people waxed fat, and at 
length, as we have seen, kicked against their oppressors, 
the Chinese. 

This legend confirms the general belief that the original 
seat of the Manchoos was in the valley of the Hurka, a river 
which flows into the Sungari in about 46° 20' N. lat., and 
129° 50' E. long. Under a succession of able and hardy 
chiefs they added land to land and tribe to tribe, until, in 
the 16th century, we find them able to cope with, and in a 
position to demand favourable terms by treaty from, their 
Chinese neighbours. As they became more powerful their 
complaints became louder against acts of aggressive 
oppression which they laid at the door of the Mings. But 
who will say that the fault was all on one side ? Doubtless 
the Mings tried to -check their ambition by cruel reprisals — 
a mistaken policy common to oppressors who find them- 
selves with waning powers in the presence of growing 
discontent. But if we are to square the account, against 
this must be put numerous klanchoo raids into Leaou-tung, 
entailing loss of life and property on the subjects of China. 
And the readj’^ rapidity with which these Manchurian 
horsemen swept round the corner of the Great Wall into 
China proper on the fatal invitation of the Chinese general 
shows that they were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to wander beyond their own frontiers. 

But the accession to the throne of the Emperor Shun- 
che did not by any means at first restore peace to the 
country. In Keang-se, E uh-keen, K wang-tung, and Kwang- 
se the adherents of the Ming dynasty defended themselves 
vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders, while 
the pirate Ching Che-tung, the father of the celebrated 
Koxinga, kept up a predatory warfare against them on the 
coast. On one occasion he was bought over to the Tatar 
camp and acce 2 )ted a princess as a reward for his conver- 
sion, but he soon returned to his former allegiance, only, 
however, once again to prove himself a turn-coat. Find- 
ing him too formidable as a foe the Tatars determined 
again to gain his alliance. A general’s command proved 
too tempting a bait to the buccaneer to be refused. He 
acce^jted the ofi’er and went on shore to visit the Tatar 
commander, who received him with all civility. But when 
the pirate wished to return to his ships he was politely 
urged to visit Peking. Once there he was thrown into 
prison, where he died shortly afterwards. His son Koxinga, 
warned by his father’s example, determined to leave the 
mainland and to seek an empire elsewhere. His choice fell 
on Formosa, and having driven the Dutch out of the island, 
he established liimself as king and held possession of the 
island until the reign of Kang-he, when he resigned in 
favour of the Imperial Government. ^Meanwhile a prince 
of the house of iling was proclaimed emperor in Kwang-se, 
under the title of Yung-leTh. But the Tatars having 
reduced the provinces of Fuh-keen and Keang-se, and 
having taken Canton after a siege of eight months, marched 
against and so comifletely routed his followers that he was 
compelled to fly to Pegu. There he remained for some 
years until, believing that his adherents in Yun-nan and 
Kwei-chow were sufficiently numerous to justify his raising 
his standard in those provinces, he crossed the frontier and 
advanced to meet the imperial forces. On this as on the 
former occasion, fortune deckred against him. His army 
was scattered to the four ninds, and ho was taken prisoner 
and strangled. Gradually opposition to the new regime 
became weaker and weaker, and the shaved head with the 
pig- tail — the s 5 ’mbol of Tatar sovereignty — became more 
and more universally adopted. In 1651 died Ama Wang, 
the uncle of Shun-che, who had acted as I'cgent during his 
nephew’s minority', and the emiieror then assumed the 
government of the state. Little is known of this monarch. 
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He appears to have taken a great interest 


luistosT, 
science, and 


to have patronized Adam Schnal, a German Jesuit 
was at that time resident at Peking. It vas dm in. i'" 
reign (1656) that the first Bussian embassy arrived Ir 
capital, but as the envoy declined to kowtow before il,! 
emperor he was sent back without havina been admittel 
to an audience. After an unquiet reign of seventeen v(-« 
Shun-che was gathered to his fathers (lG61),and IvanirC 
his son, reigned in his stead. This emperor ivas 
renowned as his father had been unknown. He was 
indefatigable in administering the affairs of the empire and 
at the same time he devoted much of his time to litcratv 
and scientific studies under the guidance of the Jesuit^ 
'Phe dictionary of the Chinese language, published under 
his superintendence, proves him to have been as great a 
scholar as his conquests over Eleuths shows him to have 
been famous as a general. During one of his huntin'' 
expeditions to Mongolia he caught a fatal cold, and he died 
in 1721 after a glorious reign of sixty years. Under his 
rule Tibet was added to the empire, which extended from 
the Siberian frontier to Cochin-China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan.' Almost the only national misfortune 
that visited China while he sat upon the throne was an 
earthquake at Peldng, in which 400,000 people are said to 
have perished. 

Kang-he was succeeded by Yung-ching, who, reaping the 
benefits of his father’s vigorous administration, enjoyed a 
peaceable reign, though a short one. He died in 1735, 
and Keen-lung his son reigned in his room. Ambitions 
and w'arlike, this monarch despised the conciliatory 
measures by which his father had maintained peace with 
his neighbours. On but a slight provocation, he marched 
an army into Hi, which he converted into a Chinese 
province, and he afterwards added eastern Turkestan to 
the far-reaching territories of China Twice he invaded 
Biirmah, and once he penetrated into Cochin-China, 
but in neither country were his arms successful. He is 
accused of great cruelty tow'ards his subjects, which they 
repaid by rebelling against him. During his reign it was 
that the Mahometan standard was first raised in Kansuh. 
But the Jlussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops ; their armies were dispersed ; ten thousand 
of them were exiled ; and, eflPectually to prevent a renewal 
of the outbreak for some years, an order was issued 
that every Mahometan in Kansuh above the age of 
fifteen should be put to death (1784). Amidst all the 
political calls upon his time Keen-lung stiU found leisure 
for study. He wrote incessantly, both poetry and prose, 
and did much to promote the cause of literature by 
cofiecting libraries and republishing works of value. His 
campaigns furnished him with themes for his verses, and 
in the Summer Palace was found a handsome manuscript 
copy of a laudatory poem he composed on the occasion of 
his war against- the Gorkhas. This was one of the most 
successful of his military' undertakings. His generals 
marched 70,000 men into Nepaul to within sixty miles of 
the British frontiers, and having subjugated the Gorkhas 
they received the submission of the Kepaulese, and acquired 
an additional hold over Tibet (1792). In other directions 
his arms were not so successful. We find no poem com- 
memorating the campaign against the rebellious Formo- 
sans, nor lament over the loss of 100,000 men in that 
island, and the last few years of his reign were disturbed 
by outbreaks among the ^Meaou-tsze or hill tribes, living m 
the mountains in the provinces of Kwei-chow and Kwang- 
se. In 1795, after a reign of sixty years. Keen-lung 
abdicated in favour of his fifteenth son, who adopted the 
title of Kea-king as the style of his reign. He only lived 
three years in retirement, and died at the age of eighty- 
eiffht in 1798. 
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During tlio reign of Kcon-lung the relations of tlio East 
India Company witii Ins Government had boon the rcvorso 
of satisfactory. All kinds of unjust exactions wore do- 
manded from tlie merchants, and many acts of gross 
injustice wore committed on the persons of Englishmen, 
So notorious, at length, did those matters bccoino that the 
British Government determined to send an embassy to the 
court of Peking, and Lord jracartney was chosen to repre- 
sent George Ilf. on the occasion. On arriving at Jehol, 
where the court then was, Lord hfacartney was z'cceir’ed 
most graciously by the emperor, and subsequently at 
Yuon-iuing-yueu ho was admitted into the imperial itrcscnco 
and was treated with every courtesy. But the concessions 
ho sought for his countrymen wore not accorded to him, 
and in this sense, but in this sense’ oidy, his mission was a 
failure, 

Kea-king’s reign, which extended over a period of five- 
and-twonty yeara, was disturbed and disastrous. In the 
northern and western provinces, rebellion after rebellion 
broke out, duo in a groat moasurc to the carelessness and 
incompotoncy of the emperor, who was ns obstinatolj’ self- 
opinionated ns ho was \mfit to rule, and the coasts were 
infested with bands of innites, whose number and organi- 
zation enabled them for a long limo to bold the imperial 
licet in check. But, fortunately for the Government, dis- 
sensions broke out among the pirate chiefs, and, weakened 
by internal fighting, they finally made their peace with the 
mandarins and accepted posts under the emperor. Stean- 
whilo the condition of the foreign morcliants at Canton 
had in no wise improved. The mandarins were ns exact- 
ing and as unjust ns ever, and iu order to .set matters on 
a better footing the British Govcriuncnt despatched a 
second ambassador in the person of Lord Amhcmt to 
Peking iu ISlC. On arriving at the mouth of tlio Peiho 
ho was received by imperial commissioners who conducted 
him to Yucu-ming yucu, taking every advantage on the way 
of pointing out to him tlio necessity of his performing the 
kowtow before the emperor it he wished to bo allowed 
to enter the imperial presonco. Tliis ho declined to do, and 
lio was consequently dismissed from the palace on the same 
day on which ho arrived, and thus a now impetus was given 
to mandarinic insolence. 

Destitute of all royal qualities, a .slave to his ])assions, 
and the servant of caprice, the emperor Ivea-king died in 
the year 1820, after a reign of twenty-five years, leaving n 
disturbed country and a disalVeetcd people as a legacy to 
Ids successor Taou-kwaug. 

Though ])osso,ssed in his early yeans of considerahlo 
energy Taou-kwang no sooner ascended tlie throne than ho 
turned his powers, which should have been directed to 
the pacification of the omiiiro, to the pursuit of {densure 
and .amusement. The reforms which his snbiccts had 
boon led by bis first manifestoes to believe would bo intro- 
duced never seriously occupied his attention, and tlie 
discontent winch had" been lulled by hope soon became 
intensified by despair. In Formosa, Ivwang-sc, ITo-nan, 
and other parts of the empire insiirrcctions broke out, 
wbicb tlio imperial generals were quite unequal to suppress 
by force, and the "Triad Society, wbicb had originated 
during tlio reign of Kang-bo, again showed a forinidablc 
front under his degenerate successor, hicanwhilo the 
hardships inflicted on the English merchants at Canton 
heenmo so unboarablc, that when, in 1831, the monopoly 
of the East India Company censed, the English GoYornmonb 
determined to scud out a minister to superiuteud the forcign 
trade .at that port. Ijord Napier . was selected for the 
office ; but so vexatious was the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities, and so inadequately was ho supported, that the 
anxieties of liis position brought on an attack of fever, from 
which ho died at Macao after but a few monlbs’ residence 
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in Cliinn. The chief cause of complaint adduced by the 
lunndnriiis was the introduction of opium by the mcrchauts, 
and for years they attemjited by every moans in their 
power,_ by stopping all foreign trade, by demands for tlio 
prohibition of the traffic in the drug, and hy vigilant pre- 
ventive measures, to pat a stop to its importation. At 
length Captain Elliot, the superinteudout of trade, in 1839 
agreed that all the opium in the hands of Englishmen 
should bo given up to the native authorities, and ho exacted 
a pledge from the mcrcliauts that they would no longer 
deal in the drug. On the 3d Ajiril, 20,283 chests of opium 
were handed over to the mandarins and wore by them 
destroyed' — a sufficient proof that they wore in earnest in 
their endeavours to suppress the trnflic. This demand of 
commissioner Lin was considered hy the English Govern- 
ment to amount to a casus hcllt, and in 1840 war was 
declared. In the same year the fleet captured Chusau, 
and in the following year the Boguo Forts fell, in con- 
sequence of which operations the Chinese agreed to cede 
IIong-Kong to the victors and to pay them an indemnity of 
6,000,000 dollars. As soon ns this nows reached Peking, lie 
Bhcn, who had succeeded commissioner Lin, was dismissed 
from his post and degraded, and Yih Shan, another Tatar, 
was njipointcd in his room. But before the new com- 
missioner reached his post, Canton had fallen into the 
hands of Sir Hugh Gougli, and shortly afterwards Amoy, 
Ningpo, Tinghai in Clmsan, Chapoo, Shanghai, and Chin- 
koang Foo shared the same fate, nzid a like evil would h.avo 
linppenod to Nanking liad not the Imperial Government, 
dreading the loss of the " Southern Capital,” proposed 
terms of ponce. After much discussion, Sir Ilonry Pot- 
tingcr, who had sucecoded Captain Elliot, concluded, in 
1842, a treaty with the imperial coiumissionoi's, by which 
the four additional }iorts of Amoy, Fuh-chow-Foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were declared open to foreign trade, and an 
indemnity of 21,000,000 dollars was to be paid to the Eng- 
lish. Nor was the remainder of the reign of 'Paou-kwang 
more fortunate than its hcgiiming; the empire was com- 
pletely disorganized, rohollions outbreaks wore of frequeirt 
occurrence, and the imperial armies were powerless to 
oppose tlicm. So complete was the demoralization of the 
troops, that on one occasion the Moaon-tszc or hill tribes of 
Kwang-sc defeated an army of 30,000 men sent against 
them by tlie viceroy of the two Hwangs. In 1850, while 
these clouds were hanging gloomily over the land, Taoii- 
kwung “ascended on high,” and Hccn-fung, his son, 
reigned in his stead. 

A cry was now raised for the reforms which had been 
hoped for under Taou-kwang, but Hccn-fung possessed in 
an exaggerated form the selfish ami tyrannical nature of 
his father, together with a voluptuary’s craving for every 
kind of sensual pleasure, and ho lived to reap as he had 
sown. For some time Kwnug-so had been in a very 
disturbed state, and when, on the accession of the new 
emperor, the people found that no relief from the oppres- 
skni they endured was to bo given fiicm, tlioy broke out 
into open revolt and proclaimed a youth, who was said to 
bo the rcprcscutafivo of the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, as emperor, under the title of Tccn-tih or 
“Heavenly Virtue.” From llwang-so the flames spread 
into Hoo-pih and Hoo-iian, and then languished from 
want of a loader and a definito political cry. dust at the 
moment, however, when there appeared to bo a jiossibility 
that, by force of arms and the persuasive influence of 
money, the imperialists would rc-establjsh their supre- 
macy, a leader presented himself in llwang-so, •whoso 
energy of character, combined with great political and 
religions enthusiasm, speedily gained for him the suffrages 
of the discoutented. This was Hung Sew-tseuen. Seizing 
on tlio popular longing for the return of a Chinese djnasty 
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he proclaimed himself - as sent by heaven to drive out the 
Tatars, and to restore in his own person the succession to 
China. At the same time having been converted to 
Christianity, and professing to abhor the vices and sins of 
the age, he called on all the virtuous of the land to 
extirpate rulers who, both in their public laws and in their 
private acts, were standing examples of all that was base 
and vile in human nature. Crowds soon flocked to his 
standard. Teen-tih was deserted; and, putting himself 
at the head of his followers, Hung Sew-tseucn marched 
northwards into Hoo-nan and Hoo-pih, overthrowing every 
force which was sent to oppose him. The first city of 
importance which felt into his hands was Woo-chang Foo 
on the Yang-tsze-Keang, the capital of Hoo-pih. Situated 
at the junction of the Han Kiver vdth the Yang-teze 
Keang, this city was a point of great strategical importance. 
But Hung Sew-tseuen was not inclined to rest upon his 
laurels, knowing full well that he must be able to call 
Nanking his before there would be any chance that his 
dreams of empire could be realized. Having made Woo- 
chang secure, he therefore moved down the river, aud after 
taking Gan-king on his way he proceeded to the attack of 
Nanking. So wide-spread was the disaffection at this 
time throughout the country that the city was ripe for 
falling, and without much difficulty Hung Sew-tseuen in 
1852 established himself within its walls, and proclaimed 
the inauguration of the Tai-ping dynast^’', of which he 
nominated himself the first emperor under the title of Teen 
Wang or “Heavenly king,” For the next few years it 
appeared as though he had nailed the flag of victory to his 
staff. His armies penetrated victoriously as far north as 
Tientsin and as far castas Chin-keang and Soochow, while 
bands of s)’’mpathizers with his cause appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Amoy. As if still further to aid and abet 
him in his schemes, England declared war against the 
Tatar dynasty in 1857, in consequence of an outrage known 
as the “ Arrow ” affair. In December of the same year 
Canton was taken by an English force under Sir Michael 
Seymour and General Straubenzee, and a still further blow 
was struck against the prestige of the ruling Government 
by the determination arrived at by Lord Elgin, who had 
been sent out as special ambassador, to go to Peking and 
communicate directly with the emperor. In May 1858 
the Taku Forts were taken, and the way having thus 
been cleared of obstacles. Lord Elgin went up the Peiho to 
Tientsin en route for the capital. At Tientsin, however, he 
was met by the imperial commissioners, who persuaded 
him so far to alter his plans as to conclude a treaty with 
them on the spot, which treaty it was agreed should be 
ratified at Peking in the following year. YHien, however. 
Sir Frederick Bruce, who had been in the meanwhile 
appointed minister to the court of Peking, attempted to 
pass Taku to carry out this part of the arrangement, the 
vessels escorting him were fired on from the forts with 
such precision and persistency that he was compelled to 
return to Shanghai to await the arrival of a larger force than 
that which he then had at his command. As soon as news 
of this defeat reached England Lord Elgin was again sent 
out with full powers, and accompanied by a large force 
under the command of Sir Hope Grant. ■ The French 
likewise took part in the campaign, and on 1st August 
1860 the allies landed without meeting with any opposition 
at Peh-tang, a village twelve miles north of Taku. A 
few days later the forts at that place which had bid 
defiance to Sir Frederick Bruce twelve months previously 
were taken, and from thence the allies marched to Peking. 
Finding further resistance to be hopeless, the Chinese 
opened negotiations, and as a guarantee of their good faith 
surrendered the An-ting gate of the capital to the allies. 
On the 24th October the treaty of 1858 was ratified by 
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Prince King and Lord Elgin, and a convention was sicp^ 
under the terms of which the Chinese a-^reed to mv 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels. The Emperor HeLfl“! 
did not live long to see the results of his new relatinr,! 
with the hated foreigner, but died in the summer of th! 
following year, leaving the throne to his sou TuD"-rhr. ! 
child of five years old. ■ ® ^ 

The conclusion of peace with the allies was the simal 
for a renewal of the campaign against the Tai-pinm 
and benefiting by the friendly feelings of the Enriish 
authorities engendered by the return of amicable relations 
the Chinese Government succeeded in enlisting Major 
Gordon of the Royal Engineers in their service. In a 
surprisingly short space of time this officer formed the 
troops, which had formerly been under the command of an 
American named Ward, into a formidable army, and with- 
out delay took the field against the rebels. From that day 
the fortunes of the Tai pings declined. They lost city after 
city, and, finally in July 1864, the imperialists, after an 
interval of twelve years, once more gained possession of 
Nanking. Teen Wang did not survive the capture of hb 
capital, and with him fell his cause. Those of his 
follorvers who escaped the swmrd of the victors dispersed 
throughout the country, and the Tai-pings ceased to be. 

With the measure of peace which was then restored tO’ 
the country' trade rapidly revived, aud, with the exception 
of the province of Yun-nan, where the Mahometan rebels 
under Suleiman still kept the imperial forces at bay, 
prosperity was everywhere re-arvakened. Against these foes 
the Government was careless to take any active measures, 
uutil in 1872 Prince Has.san, the adopted son of Suleiman,, 
was sent on a mission to England with the object of gain- 
ing the recognition of the Queen for his father’s govern- 
ment. This step) at once aroused the susceptibilities of 
the Imperial Government, and a large force was instantly 
organized and despatched to the scene of the rebellion. 

The war was now pushed on with vigour, and before the- 
year was out the Mahometan capital Ta-le Foo fell into the 
hands of the imperialists, and the followers of Suleiman- at 
that j>lace and throughout the province were mercilessly 
exterminated. In the succeeding February the Regents — 
f.c., the dowager -empresses, rvho had- governed the country 
since the death of Heen-fung — resigned their powers into 
the hands of the emperor. This long-expected time was 
seized upon by the foreign ministers to urge their right of 
audience with the emperor, and on the 29th June 1873 the 
jjrivilege of gazing on the. “sacred countenance” was 
accorded to them. From that time until his death from 
smallpox on the 12th of January 1875, Tung-che’s name 
fails to appear in connection wdth any public 'act of import- 
ance. 

, The Emperor Tung-che having died without issue, the- 
succession to the throne, for the first time in the annals 
of the Tsing dynasty, passed out of the direct line, and a 
cousin of the deceased emperor, a princeling, said to be not 
quite four years old, was chosen to reign in his room, 
under the title of Kw'ang-seu or “ Succession of Glory. 

Thus is the country again doomed to suffer all the incon- 
veniences of a long imperial minority, at a time, too, when 
events seem to show that the civilization of China has 
growm old, and is like to vanish away ; w'hen the mtro- 
duction of new ideas and western modes of thought is 
about to stretch the old bottle of Confucian tradition to i s 
fullest extent ; and when, therefore, the empire will sore y 
need wisdom and strength at the head of affairs to 
it safely through the critical times which lie before it m 
the future. . • i • 

The Ihpeeiae Family. — The present impenal 
on gaining possession of the throne on .the fall of the ^ 
Ming, or “Great Bright” dynasty, assumed the dynastic 
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title of Ta-Tsing, oi “ Grout ruro,” and the first emperor, 
wlio ww styled Slio-tsn-cliung llwang-to, adopted tho title 
of Sluiu-clio for his reign, which began in tho year 1614. 
Tho legendary progenitor of these jMancIioo rulers was 
Aisiti Gioro, whoso name is said to point to tho fact of 
his having been related to the race of Nou-ehih, or Kin, 
j.e., Golden Tatars, who reigned in Northern Ohinn dar- 
ing tho 12th and I3th centuries, Tho present emperor, 
whoso roign is styled Kwang-scu or " Succession of Glory," 
is tho eighth from tho founder of the dynasty, and is the 
only ruler since tho establishment of tho line who has not 
succeeded as a direct descendant. Kang-ho flGGl-17221, 
for instance, was tho third son of Slinn-che; Ynng-ching 
(1722-1735) was tho fourth son of Kang-he; Kcou-lung 
(173G-1795) was tho fourth sou of Yuug-elung; Kca-king 
(17.0G-1820) was tho fifteenth son of Kccu-lung; Taou- 
Kwang (1821-1 850) • was the second son of Ke-a-king; 
Heon-fung (1851-18G1) was tho fourth of the nine sons 
who wovo born to (ho emperor Taou-kwang ; and Tung- 
cho (18G2-1875) was tho only son of llcon-fung. As b 3 ’ 
Chiucso law the heir must ho younger than the individual 
from whom ho inhorit.s, it bec.amo ncccssaiy when tho 
Emperor Tnng-cho '* bccamo a guest in llo.avon,’’ without 
issue, iu 1875, to select as his successor ouo of tho sons of 
one of his father’s younger brothers, and tho choice, which 
was recorded in his will, fell upon the infant son of tho 
Prince of Chun, tho seventh son of tlio Emperor Tnon-kwang. 

In order to prevent tho confusion wliich would aviso 
among tho princes of tho imperial house were thoj' each to 
adopt au arbitrnrj’ name, the Emperor Kang-ho decreed that 
each of his twculy-fonr sous should have a personal name 
consisting of two characters, the first of which should be 
Kimy, and tho second slionid bo compounded with tho 
determinative sht', “to manifest,” an avTOngomont which 
would, ns has boon remarked, find au exact parallel iu n 
system by wliieli tho soius iu an English famil}' might bo 
called Louis Alfiwjv/, Louis JCdiviti, Louis Edipt), Louis 
Edgar, and so on. This device obtained also iu tho next 
genomtion, all the princes of which had Ihtng for their 
first names, and tho Emperor Keen-lung (1730-1795) 
extended it into n system, and directed that tho succeed- 
ing generations .should take tho four cliarnctors Yang, 
Mten, Yth, and Tme respectivoly, ns tlic liret parts of their 
nninos. Eight other characters, name!)', i’’«, Yii, lEng, 
JCv, Taon, ICai, 2'saig, Ke, were subsequently added, thus 
providing generic names for twelve goncrnlions. With tho 
present generation the first four clinractcrs nro exhausted, 
and the sons of tho present emperor, should ho have any, 
will thoreforo bo By the eeromouinl law of the 

‘Great Puro’’ dynasty, twelve degrees of mnk nro 
distributed among the princes of tho imperial house, and 
nro iis follows : — 1. llo-shiU Tsiu Wang, ]n-incc of tho first 
order j 2, To-lo Iveun Wang, prince of tiie second order; 
3. To-lo Boiloh, prince of the third order. 4. Koo-shnu 
Boitszo, i)rinco of tho fourth order ; 5 to S. Kung, or dnko 
(with distinctivo designations); 9 to 12. Tscang-kcun, 
goncml (with distinctivo designations). Tho sons of 
eini)croin usually roccivo patents of (ho first or second order 
on tlioir reaclnng manhood, and on their sons is bestowed 
tho title of Ectlrh. A J)tdle}i\<i .sons bocomo Beitszc ; n 
Beitszc’.s sons bocomo A'vng, and so on. 

Langnage and Zitmtturc. 

Tho Chinoso langungo is tho chief among that small 
class of languages which includes tho Tibetan Cochiu- 
Oiine.so, Bul-incso, Corcau, and Chinese, and which is 
usually described ns mouosyllabic. It is langungo in its 
most archaic form. Every word is a root, ami every root 
is a word. It is without inllexitm or oven ngglutinntiou ; 
its .substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs nro not to 
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bo conjugntod ; it is destitute of an alphabet, and finds 
its c.\prcssion on paper in thousands of distinct symbols. 

It is then a language of monosyllabic roots, which, ns 
regards tho written charnctor, has boon checked in its 
growth and crystallized iu its most ancient form by the 
early occurrence of a period of great literary activity, of 
which tlio nation is proud, and to tho productions of whicli 
every CInnnnmn oven of tho presont day looks back ns 
containing the true standards of litcmry o.xcollenco. 

But in treating of the two bmnclics into wliicli Cliincse 
naturally divides itself, namely, tho written medium or Wriiien 
chiii'ncters and tho spoken medium or sounds, wo propose linigHogc 
to begin witli tho fonner. And in following this course 
wo shall bo doing no violence to the language, for it would 
bo quite possible to separate the cbnmcters from the sound.s, 
and to treat them ns two languages, as indeed has already 
been partly dojio in Japan, wlioro tho Chinoso charnctom 
were at one time in general use ns rcprosontiiig tho ifiioiictic 
value of their Ja)ameso equivalents. Beginning at the 
other ci\d, but with n similar ultimate result, various 
mcmbci-s of the missionary body l\avo publisbcd text-books 
and dictionnrie.s in llomanizcd Chinese, that is to say, they 
have avoided (ho use of tho characters hj’ transcribing the 
sounds of tlio langungo in Bomiin lettei's. But since, 
though tho cliaractors are rich and copious to a dogroo, tho 
sounds iiro out of all proportion poor, this In.st dismombor- 
nient jirosonl.s tho Jangiinge in a very denuded form, and 
is at (ho same time attended with dillicnlties which only 
the most sanguine can hope to see overcome. Tho neces- 
sity of dLsIingnishinghctwcoti words Jinving tho snnio soimd 
can only bo mot by tho adoption of distinct diacritical 
marks for cacli word ; and n.s one sound often represents 
ns many as a Imndrcd words, such a system cannot but 
bo attended with coufusiou. 

Tho cliaractors of the language form the medium which 
speaks to the eye, and may bo described ns tho equivalents 
of the written words of oilier languages but unlike tbese, 
instead of being composed of letters of au alphabet, they 
are either symbols intended to represent images, or nro 
formed by a combination of linos, or of two or more such 
symbols. All clmrnctci's, snj’ tlio Cliincso loxicograplicra, 
had tliciv origin in single strokes, or in hiovoglj'pliics, and 
this, no doubt, is a correct view of tho case. Legends differ 
us to wlio was tlio first iiivontor of writing in Chinn. Ono 
attributes tho invention to Fuli-ho (3200 ii.c.), wlio is also 
said to havo instituted marriage, and to have introduced 
tho use of clotliing, and wlio caused tho knotted cords, 
which had been up to that time in use, to bo superseded 
by cliarnctora founded on tlio shapes of liis celebrated 
diagrams. Another record states (luit TsaugKo who lived 
2700 n.c., was the Cadmus of Chinn. According to 
received native accounts, Tsang Ko was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, and was acquainted with (ho art of writing 
from his birth. While wandering in the neighbourhood 
of his house at Ynng-woo, lie ouo day met with a tortoise, 
and observing its shell distinctlj' and boniitifully spotted, 
ho took it homo, and tlius formed tho idea of repre.soniing 
tho objects around him. Looking upwards he carefully 
observed tho figures presented by tho stars and the 
lieavonlj’ bodies ; lie then attentively considered (ho forms 
of birds, and of mountains and rivers, itc., and from them 
at longtli originated the written clinincter. 

But however groat the uiicertnintj’ mnj’ bo ns to who 
invented tlio first clmnictors, wo mn}’ take it for granted 
that tlioj’ were simply’ pictures of the various objects of 
sense wliicli wore presont to the eye of tho writer. 
when he wished to express a mountain, he wrote, ns did also 
tho ancient Egyptians, a symbol wliicli is written at 
tho present day [if; 0 now written served liim to 
signify “tlio c 3 ’o,’’nnd so on. Butsiioh^a written medium . 
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tvaa naturallj extremely limited, and by degrees, in some 
instances by the addition of strokes, and in others by a 
combination of one or more of these primary characters, 
the written language has been formed as it is at the present 
day. In tracing the growth of the later characters we are 
assisted by the native philologists, who have divided them 
into six classes. 

The first they call Siany king, lit. characters represent- 
ing the forms of the objects meant, or, as we should say, 
hieroglyphics, such as those just mentioned, and about 
600 more, as, for example, O jih, “ the sun,” ^ ma, “ a 
horse,” &c.; and of these are composed, with a few excep- 
tions, the 214 determinative or radical characters, one of 
which enters into the composition of every character in the 
language. 

The second class is called Chi sze, lit. characters indicat- 
ing things, that is to say, characters intended to represent 
ideas to the mind by the position of their parts. Thus the 
character O tan, dawn,” in which the sun is represented 
as appearing above the horizon, belongs to it, and also such 
characters as shang, “ above,” and hea, “ beneath,” 
which are formed in the one case by placing a man above 
the medium level, and in the other below it. 

The third class is made up of Iltvmj i, lit. characters 
combining ideas, or ideographics. This class is formed 
by uniting two or more significant characters to give the 
idea of a third. Of the time when these characters were 
invented we know nothing ; but it is plain that their intro- 
duction must have given a very extended scope to the 
language, and they olfer an interesting study, as, in many 
instances, giving us an insight into the moral and social 
conditions of those who framed them. For instance, if 
we anal 3 'ze the character fg sin, “ sincere,” we find that it 
is formed ly the combination of the characters A ji^h “ a 
man,” and gen, ‘‘ words," a collocation of ideas which 
spealcs well for tiro honourable truthfulness of the ancient 
Chinese, and which, when the unfortunate failing in this 
respect of their descendants is borne in mind, is decidedly 
opposed to the Darwinian theory as applied to language. 
The character ^ Hwang, “Emperor,” is another belonging 
to this class, which gives anything but a contemptible 
notion of the moral standard of the people. This symbol 
was originally written thus and was composed of the 
characters meaning “ oneself " and “ ruler ; ” the emperor 
was therefore to be ruler of himself, or autocrat in the true 
sense of the term; for how can a man, said the ancient sages, 
rule others unless he first learn to be master of himself ? 

Curiously enough, by the omission of a stroke, this 
character has assumed its present corrupted form, Avhich 
consists of parts signifying “ white ” and “ ruler,” and this, 
as was mentioned in a recent letter from the St Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times, has been literally translated by 
the Mongols into Tchagau lOian, and then by the Russians 
into Biely Tsar, or White Tsar, the name by which the 
emperor of Russia is now known throughout all Asia. 

Another character in this class is ^ ming, “ brightness,” 
which is composed of a combination of the sun and moon 
to indicate brilliancy. Altogether, of these ideographics 
there are said to be about 700 in the language, although 
some writers have held that this class is a very much larger 
one, and have justified their belief by analyses which, to 
say the least, are far-fetched. Callery quotes a Jesuit 
work, in which it is stated that the character clmen, “ a 
ship,” contains to the eye of faith — and we should imagine 
to that eye alone — a reference to the Flood, since it consists 
of c/wia, “a ship,” D hozc,“amouth,” 

plainly pointing, adds the writer, to Noah's ark with its | 
eight inhabitants ; and that ^ Ian, “ to covet and j 
desire,” bears traces of Eve’s guilt in its component parts, i 
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which are ^ neu, “a woman,” and /{; muh, “a tree ” twira 
repeated, illustrating the longing desire which oveicam! 
our first parent when between the trees of life and nf 
good and evil. 

The fourth class is the Chuen choo, or characters which 
being inverted, either in form or sound, assume different 
meanings. These number about 372, and are formed in 
twm ’svays,~either by some slight alteration of the character 
as the turning of a stroke or of strokes to the left instead 
of the right, as, for instance, the character for the hand 
pointing to the left in this way means “ left,” and when 
turned thus A means “ right ; ” or by changing the sound 
of the character, and with the sound the meaning. Of 
this kind are such characters as which when pronounced 
go means “ music,” and when Id, ‘ delight,” and which 
as i means “ easj',” and as yih means to “ change.” 

The fifth class is the-Chia cldeh, lit. characters having 
borrowed meanings, and consists of about 600 character” 
which are applied, as is indicated by the name of the 
division, in a double sense, and hence have been called 
metaphorical. As an illustration of this class, Chinese 
ivriters adduce the character ^ shi, “ an arrow,” which, 
from the straight course of an arrow, has come to signify 
“ direct,” “ right,” “ a word spoken to the point.” 

The sixth class, which is known as the Cldeh shing, or 
phonetic, embraces over- 20,000 characters. The adoption 
of these phonetics was the turning-point in the progress of 
Chinese writing. As was the case with the Egj'ptians, the 
Chinese found that, having exhausted their .power of 
invention in forming hieroglyphics and ideographics, a 
further development of the characters wms necessary; and, 
like the subjects of the Pharaohs, they adopted certain 
characters to represent certain sounds. As to when, or by 
whom, this system was inaugurated, whether it was intro- 
duced from abroad, or whether it was the product of native 
intelligence, history is silent ; but when it was once 
decided on, the language rapidly increased and multiplied. 
“A character,” writes a well-known Chinese author, "is 
not sterile ; once bound to another, it gives birth to a son ; 
and if this be joined to another, a grandson is born, and so 
on.” The characters, then, which belong to the class called 
phonetic are composed of two parts, namely, the primitive 
or phonetic element, that is to say, one of the characters 
which have been chosen to I’epresent certain sounds, and 
which gives the sound to the whole character, and one of 
the 214 determinatives or radical characters of the language. 

One or more of these determinatives enter into the 
composition of every character in Chinese, and as a very 
large proportion of them are plainly hieroglyphics, they 
may be said to be the foundation of the w’ritten language.' 
As might be expected from their nature as hieroglyphics, 
they include the most remarkable objects of nature, such 
as the sun, moon, a river, a mountain, fire, water, earth, 
wood, stone, ifec. ; the chief parts of the human body, as 
the head, the heart, the hand, the foot, the eye, the ear 
&c. ; the principal parts of a house, as the roof, the door, 
(fee. ; domestic animals, such as the sheep, the cow, the 
horse, the dog, (fee. ; the primary relations of society, as 
father, mother, son, daughter, (fee. ; qualities, such as great, 
small, straight, crooked, high, low', long, ifec. ; and actions; 
such as to see, to speak, to w'alk, to run, to stop, to enter, 
to follow, (fee. They are thus admirably adapted to form 
generic terms, and this is the part they play in composition 
with the primitives. For instance, into the composition 
of every character signifying anything made of W’ood such 
as a table, a chair, a club, (fee., the determinative character 
meaning “ wood ” is introduced, and it then serves much 
the same purpose as do the words “ mat ” and “ steam m 
the compounds “ matshed ’’ and “ steamboat.” 
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'pic number of Ibo primitivoa lias boon variously 
estimated. Dr Jlarslimaii gives them at 38G7, Gallery at 
about 1000, and later writers have reckoned them to bo 
from 1100 to 1200. Taking them oven at the lowest of 
these figures, it will readily be imagined how, by combina- 
tion with the 214 determinatives, they may bo mado to 
form the thirty and odd thousand distinct characters of tho 
language, since, of course, it would be possible by combining 
each of the 1000 primitives with every ono of tho 214 
determinatives, to form more than seven times that number 
of characters. 


To illustrate this system of formation, we will take the 
primitivo ^ i\<jo, “ I,” which by combination with 27 
determinatives, produces ns many derivatives having tho 
same jihonctic value, in this way — combined with the 
determinative jli " n mountain,” it becomes wjo, “ a 
high mountain with ^ ncu, “ a woman," w-yo, “ fair," 
“beautiful;” with ’J")' tsno, “grass," ngo, “a certain 
liorb with neaon, “ a bird,” jiyo, “ a goose,” and 
BO on. ITrora these examples it will bo observed that tlio 
determinatives play tho part in some instances of adjec- 
tives ; and in combination with their primitives they form 
an exact parallel with many Egyptian and Assyrian 
idcophonctics. Tho following example in Egyptian allows 
precisely tho same formation in tho composition of tho 
characters, and in tho respective value of their parts, ns is 
seen in tho Chinese instance just referred to. Un 

means in Egyptian “ a hare combined with this detor- 

um ii n T ' , rr » 1 ..I 

minative r- /;,it becomes Tfflmr f/ii, “ to open and with 


this Un, “ an hour.” Speaking of Assyrian 

hieroglyphics, Sir Henry llawlinson says, “ Certain classes 
of words have a sign prefixed or suffixed to them, more 
commonly tho former, by which their general character is 
indicated. Tho names of gods, of men, of cities, of tribes, 
of wild animals, of domestic nnimals, of metals, of months, 
of tho points of the comjiass, and of dignities arc thus 
accomitaniod. Tho sign prefixed or suffixed may have 
originally represented a word ; but when used in tho way 
hero spoken of, it is believed that it was not sounded, but 
served simply to indicate to tho reader the sort of word 
which was placed beforo it.” 

These words of Sir Henry llawlinson may bo illustnatcd 
by tho following examples, means in As.syrinn 

“ wood," and is used as tho determinative for things made 
of wood. Tims in combination with tho primitivo 


it becomes “a sceptre;" and when combined with tho 

primitivo I wo luivo how.” Again, |'f>~y 

is used in tho same way ns^ tho dotorminativo for all 
carnivorous animals. Thus, for instance, mm is '‘a 
dog,” and is lion.” It will be scon that 

both tho I'lgyptian and Assyrian characters here quoted are 
constnictcd on exactly tho same principle ns that to bo 
observed in the formation of the majority of Chinese chnrac- 
tors, but it is noticeable that in Assyrian the primitives 
do not retain in com])ORitiou their phonetic values, ns they 
goncraliy do in Chinese, and as they often do in Egyptian. 

Marking, then, the forces of tho two _ parts ^ of the 
characters, it is easy to inmgino (ho way in which new 
characters have from time to timo been formed. Sifp})os- 
ing, for instanco, that a tree for which a Chinaman wishe.s 
to give a namo on paper is known to him colloquially ns 
ma. The coiner of the new character would then in the 
first place chooso a common phonetic or primitive possessing 
tho sound ma ; very possibly ho would take the hieroglyphic 
0jma “a horse ” and would combine with it tho doter- 


minativo yf; muh, moaning “wood.” The new character 
would then stand thus ;^n^, and might be understood to 
signify “ the ma tree but, unless previously informed 
tho reader would bo left in comploto ignorance ns to the 
sort of trco_ meant, as tho parts of the character would only 
supply the information that it was oithor a tree or something 
niado of wood, and that it was to bo pronounced ma. This 
vs equally tho ease, speaking generally, with all tho 
characters. By a careful study of tho phonetics it is 
jtussiblo to arrive at tho sounds or apjiroximato sounds — 
for certain variations constantly occur— of tho characters 
of tho language ; but tho only hint at their meanings is to 
bo derived from tho determinatives, which point only to tho 
general nature of tho objects or actions signified. 

As has already been said, tho determinatives are 214 in 
number, and these have been considered by many of tho 
native dictionary-makers to furnish convenient headings 
I under which to arrange the characters of tho language. 
Again, others have chosen to classify the characters 
according to their final sounds. Both systems have their 
ndvnntage.s. By adopting tho first, tho headings are com- 
paratively few, and the characters aro, roughly speaking, 
classified according to tho generic meanings they have in 
common and tho second gives constant practice to 
students in romemboring tho tones and correct rhyming 
pronunciation of tho charactors. But in both tho phonetic 
relationship botwcon tlie primitives is entirely lost sight of. 
And this is much to bo regretted, since, as Gallery and 
others have jiointcd out, the scientific way ot arranging the 
charnclors would bo by placing them under their primitives, 
by wliich moans tho respective values of both tho primi- 
tives and determinatives would be brought out in prominent 
relief. Only in two Chinese dictionaries that wo have met 
with liavo any attempts been mado thus to arrange tho 
charactors, and tho older of those, on which tho later 
work was probably framed, owes tho system on which it 
is composed to tho exporionco imported from Japan by 
the co-cornpiler, who was a native of that country. 


In tho course of tho above remarks a fow instances DllTcroiit 
have boon given of tho original and modern forms of tho “tylos of 
same characters, ns, for example, Xo 
readily bo supiiosod, tho change from ono to the other was 
not made all at once, and Chineso books afibrd instances 
of six distinct styles of writing, varying in clearness from 
tho square character used in tho books at tho present day 
to the Seal and Grn.ss or cursive charactors, which are 
noted for their obscurity. These styles aro described as 
tho Clnuai shoo or “seal character,” tho Zc shoo or 
“ official character," the Kcae shoo or “ model character,” 
tho Jlhiff shoo or “ running character,” tho 'fsaou shoo or 
“grass character,” and tho Hung shoo or “ Sung-dynnsty 
character,” and may bo illustrated by tho following 
oxainplo, in wliich tho character tsaou ^ herbs is 
shown written in all tho six styles just specified ; seal 
character official character fj' ; modcl^ character Jji ; 
running character ^ ; grass character ; and Sung 
character Jj!. But above and beyond those six styles of 
writing, Gliincso pomnen not unfrequcntly allow their ima- 
ginations to run riot when engaged in fanciful or onianien- 
tal mccoa of caligrapliy. An extraordinary specimen of 
this quaint taste is to bo scon in the Chinese Library of 
tho British Museum, whore there is a copy of the Emperor 
Keon-lung’s poem on Moukden, printed hoih m Ciimcso 
and Mnnehoo in 32 Iciiids of strangely fanciful charnclors. 

Wc will now pass ou to the soiiiuls f 1 
and tho first thing concerning them which stnkcs the 

student on becoming acquainted 7^^. 

their extreme poverty ns compared with tlio characters. 

There aro over 30,000 characters in tho language, and those 
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are represented to the ear by only 500 syllabic sounds. 
jSo doubt the adoption of primitives as phonetics, as has 
been already described, has contributed to this result, since 
it provided for the due expression of the syllables then 
existing, but for no more. And thus, though it vastly 
enriched the written language — one primitive producing as 
many as 74 derivatives — it at once put a stop to all 
increase in the number of the sounds. The difficulty then 
arose as to the way in which 500 syllables were to be 
made to represent in conversation the thousands of 
characters in common use. And three methods have been 
adopted to prevent the confusion which at first sight 
would appear to be inevitable. These are — 

1. By combining with the word which it is desired .should 
be understood another, bearing a similar or supplementary 
meaning, to distinguish it by pointing to its meaning from 
other words bearing the same sound ; thus, for “ to hear,’' 
it is usual to say in conversation ^ iiny heeti, — ting 
meaning “ to hear,” and Jxen '* to see or perceive,” 

2. As regards noun substantives, by placing certain 
classifying words between them and the numerals which 
precede them. These classifiers bear some resemblance to 
our expressions ha-d, head, fleet, troop, k,c., and hare a 
'’ertain reference to the nature of the substantives to 
which they are attached. For example, the word ^ pa, 
“ to grasp with the hand,” is used as a classifier to precede 
anything which is held in the hand, such as a knife, a 
spoon, a hatchet, drc. Instead of expressing, therefore, a 
knife by j/ih taoii, which might either mean a knife, a 
small boot, or a fringe, the classifier is introduced to show 
which taou is meant, and a speaker would say yihpa taou, 
literally “ a grasped knife.” In like manner {l^ keen “ a 
.space,” is used as a classifier for houses and enclosures ; 

kdn “a root,” for trees, poles, clubs, A'c., and so on. 

And thirdly, by dividing the words of the language 
among eight tones. These tones partake of the nature of 
musical intonations, and are divided by the Chinese into 
two series, the upper and the lower, and are called by them 
the upper even, the upper rising, the upper departing, the 
upper entering, the lower even, the lower rising, the 
lower departing, and the lower entering. To each character 
is allotted its appropriate tone, which if wrongly rendered 
is liable to give an entirely different meaning to the word 
from that intended by the speaker. This possibility will 
be understood when it is remembered that the thirty and 
odd thousand characters find expression in about 500- 
sounds, thus giving an average of one sound to GO char- 
acters, and these figures show that at best the system of 
tones is but an incomplete solution of the difficulty, since, 
were this average of 60 characters equally distributed 
among the full eight tones, there would remain nearly eight 
characters of each sound identical both in sound and tone. 

But as a matter of fact, only the four tones of the upper 
series are in general use, to which sometimes the first or 
even tone of the lower series is added. The even tone is, 
as its name signifies, simply the ordinary tone of voice ; 
the rising tone gives to the voice somewhat of the effect of 
an interrogation ; the departing tone, of doubtful surprise ; 
and the entering tone, of peremptory command. These 
cnay eiisily be illustrated by repeating our negative “Nod’ 
first in the ordinary tone of conversation, secondly as an 
interrogation, thirdly as expressing doubtful surprise, and 
fourthly as a peremptory refusal: — ^thus 1 ?7o — , 2 No.^, 
■fi No\, 4 No -. The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge 
<of the tones proper even to the characters in common use 
is, as may be supposed, very great, and the only way to 
snaster them is to leam them, as the children learn them, 
from the lips of the natives themselves. No study of 
books will give the required knowledge. The Chinese 
Jeam them by ear alone, and if an educated man be asked ' 
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to give the tone of an isolated character, he venorallv h? • 
to repeat a phrase in which the character occurs^ in 
that his bps may tell his ear the intonation proper to it. 

It will be easily understood that the mistakes and diia 
culties into which this intricate system drives Chinese 
speaking foreigners are often inconvenient and sometimes 
dangerous. Some years ago a petition on behalf of a 
Chinese criminal was presented by a wealthy Chines^ 
merchant in person to the governor and councff of Hon^ 
Kong, A well-known Chinese scholar undertook 
interpret on the occamon, and the Chinaman be^an his 
speech with a reference to our Jitcai n. Kicoh or “ Honour- 
able kingdom,” as he designated England. Xow the 
syllable 7-irai pronounced I-narVmeans “devil,” and used in 
combination with Icicok is an abusive term not uncommonly 
applied to any foreign country. Unfortunately the inter- 
preter confused the two tones, and turning indignantly to 
the governor, he reported that at the very outset the 
petitioner had begun by speaking of England as “the 
devil kingdom.” The just anger of the council knew no 
bounds, and it was only after some minutes of wild con- 
fusion that an explanation followed, which saved the 
Chinaman from sharing the cell of the man for whom he 
was pleading. To a Chinaman such a mistake would be 
well-nigh impossible, for the tones form integral parts of 
the words, and to the ear of a native the difference between 
kieai in the ascending tone, and kimi in the descending 
tone, would be as great as between hcai and kaan. 

There is only one other point in connection with the 
sounds of the language to which reference need now be 
made, and that is the system which has been adopted for 
spelling, as it were, the various sounds, ' For this purpose 
3G characters which begin mth the initial consonants of 
the language have been chosen, and 38 which end with the 
final sounds. In order, then, to indicate a desired sound, 
the writer takes a character of the first series which begins 
with the required initial, and a character of the second 
series which ends with the required final. These are 
placed together, and the initial of the first and the final of 
the second give the required sound. For instance, suppos- 
ing a Chinaman were desirous of expressing that the sound 
of a certain character was ting, he would write the two 
characters ^ tang and ^ Jdng, the first of which would 
give the initial t, and the second the final ing. This 
syllabic spelling, the initials of which are identical with 
the initml Sanskrit consonants, was introduced by the 
Buddhist missionaries in the 5th and 6th centuries, and 
from the time of the appearance of the dictionary 1 uh 
pien, which was published in the year 543, it has been 
employed in every native dictionaty of the language which 
has since seen the light. 

"With a language of roots, which is devoid of infiexioD 
or even of agglutination, in which a large number of words 
each play the part, under varying circumstances, of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, verbs, and ad^'erbs, it may at first 
sight appear that grammar must be an impossibility. But 
inasmuch as there are in Chinese, as there must be in every 
language, certain words which, to quote Dr Sfarshman, 
“denote things, and others which signify qualities, there 
must be words to express actions done, and these as done 
by one or many, already’ done, now' doing, or intended to 
be done ; they must also be described as done absolutely or 
conditionally, as proper to be done, or peremptorily com- 
manded. Further, the various circumstances of the doer, 
and of the subject of the action, must also be either plainly 
expressed or tacitly understood ; hence the need of preposi- 
tions. Connecting words, too, necessarily exist in every' 
language, as well as those which express the emotions of 
the mini Thus the principles of grammar must substan- 
tially exist in every language.” And though the absence 
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of nil inflexion in L'hincBo jflnccn tlio graminnr of Iho 
hnguage on ii diireront footing from tlint of llm jiolyayllabic 
Innguiiges, it is yet diatinctly tleflned by tlm position nnd 
connection of Ibo words of tbe nviitviicc. 

Since, when n Inttgonge in Kjioken nnd understood oidy in 
the country of its birth or adoption, the utudy of tlio 
grammnr atrccting it is, ns fur ns the natives tiro coneerned, 
comparatively unimportant, we find that little attention 
has been paid by the Cliineso to tlio grammar of their 
language. But practically the graiumav, whicli, as linii just 
been ntatod, cousists of rules for the construction of the 
Bcntcnce, has for many centuries been enforeed by oxainplo, 
nnd by tbc censorsliij) of the examiners at tbo compctilivo 
examinations. If then we observe the coiincelion of words 
wliich tl)c.so auiliorities bavo jmc.scrvcd, wo find that in 
every Chinese sentence the subject comes fir.st, then the 
verb, which is followed by the comiilomcnt direct nnd the 
complement indirect, nnd further timt, as is the enso in 
moat of (ho 'J’uruninn languages, every word whicli dcfmc.s 
or modifies another iiivariahly jireecdes it, I'or instance, 
the adjective precedes tlio suhslantive, the adverb the verb, 
tbc gt'uilivo tbc word which governs it, and the prepo.sitton 
the word governed hy if. 

The importanro of exactly following these rules becomes 
nt once apparent wlicn wo remember that often one 
nnd tlio same word is capable of being used ns n sub- j 
ntniitivc, an adjective, n verb, or an adverb. This 
is the case nlso with somo wonls in English. IVe use 
the word ,pre»ii/, for e.xamplc, ns a milsstniitivc when 
we talk of giving a pwiit j ns an adjective when we sny 
tlio present time ; nnd ns a vcrli when wo say, “I present 
you.” Cut is nimtUer word which wo make use of in the 
same w-ny. We say, "the rut of a sword,” "eiit grass," 
and "to tut a man down.” 

A number of other instances of tlic same kind might 
be adduced, but taking a Chinese word, wo may show 
how, hy varying its jiosition in it sentence, it change.s it.s 
grammatical value. 'J’iio characler {if hno has for its 
meanings " to love,” "good,” "excellent,” "well,” »tc,, and 
possibly with tlio intention of illustrating, as it were, these 
meanings by rcprcsenliiig tho liighcsl nnd purest form of 
natural affection, that which exists hetween a mother nnd 
her child, tho inventor of tlio characler has formed it of 
two jiarts signifying respectively "a woman” nnd "a sou.” 
If, then, wo meet with it in such a connection ns this, 
which in taken from tlic lips of Confucius, ^ ^ 

AitT. A'u'fi /.ren ehih chut ehc hno, wo rccognico it nt 
once as a suhstniitivc, since, were it an ndjectivo, it would 
bo followed by a substanlivo ; were it a verb, it would bo 
followed by its complcmout, nnd also because it follows 
a flubstautivo to which is added tho sign of 

the possessivo case. Tho scuteiice shmdd then bn traiislnled 
— Kwn kern, "to pooj) and sen,” hno, "tbo cxcollcueo or tbo 
goodness,” che, "of,” ehih chin, " tbo ajiartmcnts.” In ilio 
sontcnco, also from Confucius, Joo Jiao hno 

slh, wo SCO by tho position of tlio two hnos that tho first 
must bo 11 verb, and that tho second must bo an udjec- 
live, sinco it is followed by a substantive witli which it 
forms the direct comjilemont lo the verb. Tho nienning of 
tho sentence then is Jon, “as rwiicn],” /loo'v, "wo love,” /mo 
y'sih,” excellent beauty.” Again, in the modern colloquial 
exprcHHioii wo bnve an cxamplo of tbo uso of hno ns 
an ndvorb preceding a verb, and tbc jibrnso is then in- 
capaldo of being translated otberwisc tban as "well said,” 
hno, " well,” shwo, " said.” 

Tho miitibcr of charaolcrn ivliich might bo troated as 
wo liavo dealt with {if is legion. Little has been said on the 
subject of this peculiarity of the Inngusgc by native grnni- 
marians, wlio liavo not done much more for tho science' 


of grammar than to ilivido the characters into 
tsre or "dead words,” as they call nouns; J/wo 

/«<•, "living words," or verbs; and J/^,2 tsee 

_ empty words,” or particles. It is worthy of remark tlist 
in a great many instances the transition of a character 
from one part of sjieoch to another is marked by a chuiiKo 
of tone. Tins is the case with tlio clmracter hno, of 
wliicJi^ wo Imvo been speaking. Wlien it stands for tlio 
mljcctivc *goo(],” jfc rfioiilfl ])o pronounced in the nHccndinr 
tone hno^/ and when it becomes tho verb "to love,” it is 
traiisforrcd to tho departing tone haos. And ii/ some 
few cuncs the character sufTers a change of sound as well, 
jt; shih, tho verb "in eat,” is pronounced in the enter- 
ing (It abrupt tone ; but it hccoiucs .‘trcN.iii tho departing 
tone, ivhcn it plays tho part of a substantivo meaning' 

“ food." In a lecture administered to the king of Loang, 
Mencius, rebuking him, says, A A'ow chc sink 

jni see \ , " Your dogs and swine cat men's food." Here 
it will ho observed tlio first must by tho rules of 
ponitiim ho tho verb shih "to cat,” and by the same neecs- 
nity thin same character at tho end of tho sentence iniwt 
ho_ a_ substantive and the dictionaries toll ns that, when 
(his is the case, it is ]in)iioiinced ««. But though it is true 
that a vast niimher of charncterH can be made to servo a 
writer in a variety of ca|iaeitic3, yet each belungs move 
purliciiiarly to some one part of speecli, and many are 
identified with that one alone. For instance, wo find that 
certain substantives wliich express things, such ns c/io "a 
table,” or c “ a cliair,” remain fixed as substantives, nnd 
that others, if they denote actions, arc jirinmrily verbs, 
and if conditions, such ns “ honour” or “ riches," arc in the 
first instance ndjeclivos, 

A,s might bo c.vpcctcd from tho imliiro of the langimgo Ocialcr, 
of which this iiitoreliangcability forms a part, Oliinesc 
admits no variations of gondor, and in this jiartieniar it 
agrees witli tlio Maiiolioo, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
families of tongues, in which, as Hr Caldwell points out, 
not only are all tilings wliich are destitute of reason and 
life denoted by neuter iimnis, but no nouns whatever, not 
even lunina which denote iunmin boings, arc regarded in 
themselves as being niasculiiio or fomiiiiiio, All nouns as 
such are ucutov, or rather are destitute of gcmlcr, “ The 
uiumaglnntivo Scylbian reduced nil things,” adds tho 
doctor, “ whether rational or irralimiul, animate or inani- 
mate, to the same dead level, and regarded them all a.s 
imiiorsonal." But in every hmgungo there are certain 
words the gender of which must necessarily ho distin- 
guished, and in common also with the peojilos just referred 
to, (o these tlic Cliineso prefix words doiioliiig sex. Thus 
a son is spoken of ns -/i'T* nna Ism or " miin-cliikl,”niid a 
daughter ns A'? " woman-child." In tho ciwa 

of animals otiior chnnictors are used. kunff, " noble,” 
iUjieriQr,” is employed to denote tho male and -llj: woo, 

" mother," to indiento the female. Thus ^ kmuj mn is 
“a horso,” nnd moo ma is " a mare." With birds 

other characters are considered more appropriate, 'I'hus, the 
iiinlo is described ns kwKj, " martial " or " brave, and the 
femnlo ns tste, " weak," or " inferior.” 

As regards number, Chinese is loft m nn equally jN'uii)l>cr, 
indefinilo condition. As a rale it is the comicction of the 
words of the sontciicc wliich determines wlictlior a noun is 
in tho singular or plural. Often, however, tho l>‘nm m 

indicated by repeating tho noun, as A A .?*» .?««. 
men,” or by tbo presence of a iiuineral, ns m tho^Mowmg 
exnrcssi on, taken from the Gnnfncmn Annlccts, Ih 

"Tho three disciples wont out." Hero the clmracter nan, 

" three, ” indicates lliat to is in the plural, although it has 
no inhoreiit nmrlt of mimbor. Anotlicr way of plurahzing 
n ttoim is by adiling to it one of certain words signifying 
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“all” or “ many.” The most common of these are ^ cJmng, 
cliao, ^ Tceae, Jl^ fan, and ^ tang. The first four have 
for their meaning “all,” and the last, tang, means “a 
class.” Its use, like its meaning, is distinct from the 
others ; tliey precede the noun, tdng always follows it, 
and forms with it a compound such as “ animal-class ” for 
animals, “ man-class ” for men. In colloquial Chinese the 
character niun has been adopted as a sign of the plural, 
but its use is almost entirely confined to the personal pro- 
nouns. Thus ^ wo means “I,” and ^{1*5 wo mun “we.” 

The rules of position which serve to fix the parts of 
speech of the words of a sentence are allowed also in great 
measure to regulate the cases of nouns and the moods and 
tenses of verbs. But this is by no means always the 
case. For example, the possessive case is marked by 
certain particles of w'hich mention will be made presently ; 
and although European writers on Chinese grammar have 
been in the habit of considering that when two substan- 
tives come together, the first is to be taken as being in 
the possessive case, thus in the sentence ^ 

Teen tsze kao hed, which we should translate as “ the Son 
of Heaven loves learning,” teen, they would say, is in the 
possessive case, — it may be questioned whether such 
expressions may not be more appropriately considered as 
compound terms, in the same way, that we treat their 
equivalents in English. For instance, we should never 
consider such an expression as “ the Chelsea-water-works” 
to consist of a nominative and two possessive cases, as it 
would be parsed by these grammarians, were it turned 
word for word, as it might be, into Chinese. And this 
treatment becomes still more difficult of adoption when we 
find, as is often the case in Chinese, a number of substan- 
tives strung together, all of which, "with the exception of 
the last, would then have to be considered as a succession 
of possessive cases. If we take, for example, one of the 
ordinary marks on porcelain made in China, such as 
^ ® H ^ ^ 2^(2 mtng Wan leih san men die, 

we should be told to consider Ta ming. Wan leih, and 
men, as possessive cases, and that the phrase should be 
translated, “ The manufacture of the third year of (the 
reign) 'VVan-ieTh of the Ta ming dynasty,” instead of treating 
it as a compound expression on the “ Chelsea-avater- 
works ” principle, thus “ The Ta-ming-dynasty-Wan-lelh- 
third-year-manufacture. ” 

Besides, Chinese is by no means destitute of case- 
particles. In the literary and colloquial languages the 
possessive is expressed by suffixing respectively die 
and teih to the substantive. Thus these particles 
answer exactly to the ’s commonly used in English. 

^ favour of ’ heaven,” 

or, as we should as often say, “ heaven’s favour.” 

ko mu jin teih koto is “ The dog 
of that woman,” or “That woman’s dog.” If we trace 
back the case-particle ^ die to its earliest use, wm find 
that it was originally a verb, and meant “ to proceed to,” 
and thus, as a sign of the possessive case, it implies the 
sense of partition which is inherent in our “ of ” and the 
French de. In some instances, by its addition to certain 
substantives, compound nouns of possession are formed 
which are capable of being used as adjectives. For 
example, ^ kin is “gold,” and is “of gold,” or 

“ golden.” It is used also to express relation, but not as 
frequently as its colloquial equivalent @0 teih, which is 
very commonly thus employed. Such expressions as 
^ |j(| knvan jnng teih, — tdh, “ he who,” hvan, “ rules 
over,” ping, “ soldiers ” — are in constant use. 

^Yith verbs of giving to and speaking to the dative case 
is marked by position The person to whom a thing is 
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given immediately follows the verb, and the thiiw 
comes.next. ^^The sentence “The prince gave the%K 
some money, is in accornance with the Chinese idiom 
which would not admit the more usual English form “Th 
pnnce pve some money to the officer.” The datire cisT 
with the sense of “for,” is marked by the use of ffil 
characters fij tae, “to succeed,” ^ te, “to put another 
instead of,” and ^ wei, “to be”; thus tag 

seay shoo, “ to write a letter foi- me,” tg 

teih mu urh, “for my daughter,” &c. ^ 

The accusative case is as a rule marked by position. But 
occasionally, as has been shown by M. Julien, the particles 
^ yu, and ^ hoo, are disassociated from 
their usual signification, and are employed simply as sit^ns 
of this case. ° 

The instrumental case is indicated by the character g 
“by,” in the language of the books, and by ^ yung, “to 
use,” in the colloquial. As an instance of the use of the 
first, we may quote the following passagefromMencius:— 

Ahi?! toang e fei ke taon, “(A superior 
man) cannot be entrapped hy that which 'is contrarj- to 
right principles.” 

The ablative case, ha\dng the sense of “ from,” is marked 
by the signs tsze, and ^ yeiv, and in the colloquial by 
tsu7ig, as in the following examples: — 

Tsze sang min e lae,“From the birth of mankind until now;” 

Yew Tang die yu Woo-ting, “From Tang 
until you arrive‘af\Voo-ting;” toy 

Pih king lae leaou, “ He has come fi'om Peking.” 

The remarks which have been made on the gender, 
number, and case of the substantives apply in like manner 
to the adjectives, and we need only now refer therefore to Begrees • 
the manner in which degrees of comparison are formed, compari- 
The comparative is denoted either by certain particles®'"’- 
meaning “ more than,” or “ beyond,” or in the colloquial 
by forms of expression such as “ This roan compared with 
that man is good,” or again, “ This man has not that man’s 
goodness.” As signs of the superlative, words such as ^ 
tsuy, “excelling,” ^ keih, “the highest point,” or ^ 
shin, “ exceeding ” are employed. 

In all Oriental languages the -personal pronouns play a Prononas. 
prominent part from their number and the variety of 
equivalent terras, whether of self-depreciation or of com- 
plimentary adulation, used to express them; and in Chinese 
they derive additional importance from the fact that in the 
absence of all verbal inflexion, they serve to indicate the 
person, and in the spoken language the number of the 
verb. 7VOO, ^ urh, and ^ ke, are the terms most 
commonly used in classical writings to signify the first, 
second, and third jeersons of the personal pronoun, of 
which ^ too, f;^( m, and -filj, ta, are the common colloquial 
equivalents. These latter have for their plural wo mun, 
m mun, ta mun. Quite separate and aj)art from these 
and all their equivalents is the character ^ chin, which is 
reserved especially for the emperor, and has been the tradi- 
tional imperial “ Wo ” since the time of the three mythic.al 
emperors to whose wdsdom, energy, and foresight the 
greatness of China is attributed by the nativ-e historians. 

But not always does the emperor feel himself entitled to 
use this inherited character. In times of national mis- 
fortune he chooses to believe that his own reraissness is 
the cause of the evils which have overtaken the country, 
and then it is the custom for him to designate himself Kica 
jin, or “Deficient man.” With his subjects the assump- 
tion of a similar humble position is habitual, and among 
acquaintances the place of “ I ” is nearly always taken by 
terms by which the speaker seeks to give a complimentary 
importance to the person addressed at the expense of his 
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own intolloctual or social position, “Tlio dullard," " the 
little one," and “ the innn of low degree," are terms most 
freciucntly used in this sense, while ii it tmi, or “slave," is 
the soif-itssnmed epithet ndojitcd by ministers when 
addressing the emiioror. In like manner the si'caker’s 
relations and pemonal belongings arc sjioken of ns “ the 
little," “ the mean," and “ the cheap ” The n'spect duo to 
age guides on the other hand the choice of expi'cssions 
employed towards the poison addressed, who, instead of 
being called by the second pemon of the pronoun, beam 
himself addressed as “blaster," “Old Gentleman," or 
“ Senior.” The holders of the lower offices, such ns the 
Ifeai or district magistrates, are addressed by law ns Lao 
yc or " Old Pathom ns they rise, they become Ta lao yc 
“Great Old Fathers j" aud when they reach the higher 
ranks, such as the governors of the pi-oviuces, they are called 
Ta jin “ Great Men." In the same spirit it is customary- 
to speak of the belongings of another as being “ woi-ship- 
fnl," “hononn^ble," or, “angnst," 

History is vague ns to'tlio date wiieu the Chinese 
adopted the numerals they at pi-esent employ; but ns 
wo lind i-efereuco to them in the Booh of Uistory, it is ffiir 
to infer that they wore in existence before the dtli century 


B.C. Tliej' are 17 in number, and arc these: — yih, 
“ oire," ~ nrh, “ two," ^ mn, “ three,” [!3 “ four," 

3L woo, "five,” Inh, “six," -\^ hrVi, “seven," /V 
pa, " eight,” ')l, h'U', “ nine," dih, “ ten,” Ij pi/i, 
“ a hundred,” fmii, “ a thousand,” «■<?«, “ ten 

thousand,” ** hundred thousand," j][i cJtnou, 

“a million," jjC ivny, “feu millions," and hat, “a 
hundred millions." The last four are now very seldom 
used, the rest are hourly employed. It will be seen that 
there is no single numeral between ten and one hundred, 
and the intervening numbera are thcrefora formed by Bilh 
“ton” in combination witli the lower mimorals. For 
example, the numbers between ten and twenty ara e.xpressed 
by f/ii7i “ten” with tbe addition of the uuiubor reqviircd. 
Thus “ thirteen ” would he -f'H Tito figures 

between twenty aud a hundred are denoted hy -f* s/k'A, 
“ten" piveccded by the other numeral, aud in (his way 
3+ would bo “thirty.” 

After the cxplauatiou given of the manner in which the 
number, gender, and case of nouns are clearly expressed in 
composition, it need not be a matter of surprise that by 
position and the use of particles it is possible to give 
exjiression to all the moods and tenses of the verb. Snob 
a fact should not astonish ns when it is recollected that, 
as stated by llai'slimaji, in the case of certain English 
verbs, sneb as “to cut," position is found e«.\ual to the task 
of forming 211 out of the 215 verbal variations whioli 
such verbid undergo, ami four only are formed by the addi- 
tion of toriuinntions to the original monosyllabic, namely 
“cuttest.” “cuts," “entteth,"" and “cutting.” As no 
change, not even tbe lengthening of a line, or the addition 
of a dot, can possibly be effected in a Chinese character 
without entirely altering its meaning, po-^itiou has to do 
everything for the Chinese verb, and it accomplisbes its 
mission in two Wiiys, either by slating the time at which 
the action has takeii place, or is about to take place, or hy 
prefixing or suffixing certain words which by their several 
ineaniiiETs supply like inforiuatiou. I'or instauce, iu the 
colloquial seute'nco Joo hin ta hi, Joo hh, 

“uow'j^’ iiidici\tc 5 thi^t the uotiou is present^ find the turcc 
characters arc to be trouslated ‘ he is coming, Ent if we 
were to exchange, the joo hm for OIJ ittina ut'oi. next 
year.” the verb hi will be iu the future tense. “ next year 
iio will come ; ” ami if yet once again wc say, shany yiu' 
ta hi, Biaiiy yiti moauit\g “ last mouth,” the verb will (hen 
bo in tbe pasttou.se. and the sentence will rim, “last inontk 


he aanie. But more frcqucntly (he jnesent tense of the 
verb IS not accompanied with any word to denote the time 
of the action, and indeed the only tense-jiarticlcs employed 
arc those which serve to explain the past and fntui-e tenses. 

The charaotors j famn, “ to complete," and ihh ha>, “to 
p.ass over," are the commonest of tho.se which are .suffixed 
to denote tlio firat. and jI' (seany, “to lake,” and ^ 
yaoti, “ to want,” are the most frequently used a.s jircfixcs 
to mark the second. Thus, h hat Anon, or fa hfii hird, 
would tnean “he went." while h fmina hat or fa vaoit /nl 
Avoitld be “ ho will go.” 

In every language, as Marahiiian has pointed out, “it 
will sometimes bo found necessary to indicate or declare a 
tiling, to command an action to be performed, to exprei^ 
it as desirable, obligatory, or possible, to represent it as 
conditional, and to describe it in a general way,” and 
Chinese is no exception to this rule. In the case of the 
active and infinitive moods, position, which, ns we have 
already seen, has done so mucli for Chinc.so granimnr, is 
agtiin equal to the occasion, but the imperative, die ojitalive, 
and the potential moods all, although not alwny.s, have llieir 
distinctive signs. 

The third poison of the imperative mood, for instance, 
is formed in modern Chinese by pralixing a verb meaning 
citlier " to give ” or “ to permit,” ami answers exactly to 
our “lot.” 0(111^? E'u is “let him go,” ha: 

meaning “to allow,” “to permit.” The optative ineud is 
formed by the addition of words meaning “ to wish ” or 
“to desire,” and the potential by the addition of words 
implying “ power," “ dut_v,” or “ doubt." 

The above sketch, ahhongh ncce.s.snrily brief, serves to 
show that by carefully following the laws of Chinese 
syntax, it is possible to express in Chinese, ns exactly ns 
in other languages, all (ho j>arts of .siiecch in all their 
variety of number, gender, case, mood, tense, and i>erson, 
and therefore every shade of meaning which it is po.ssiWe 
to convey by word of montli. The difficulties of acquiring a 
knowledge of Cliineseliaveliitherto shared that c.vaggenition 
which surrounds the unknown. It is time that the language 
was better underatood, and at this ]ieriod of the world’s 
history wc cannot afford to leave unnoticed a language so 
ancient as to dwarf into insignilicaucc the antiquiti- of 
western tongues, .and one which is the solitary medium of 
eomiminication between 400, 000,000 of our fellow-men. 

Having thus attempted to trace the growth of the Utemturo. 
written Chinese cbnractor from its first creation as a hiero- 
glyphic to its final develojnnent in tlie more modern 
idov>j'lionctic form, and also the rules which govern the 
i jiosition of these charaetess iu a soufence, one object will 
now be to show the use which Chinese autliors have made 
of the characters and of tlie grammar to which they .are 
subservient. It was obviously ncctssary to begin with 
the language, before dealiugwith the literature, since some 
of tho leading characteristics of tiie literature arc, us is tlie 
case in ovorv tongue, plainly traceable to tho structure of 
the language. The words of a staitence arc as a ]>iccc of 
clay iu tho hands of a potter. If they bo soft and pliable, 
tluit is to say. if they be capable of intlcctious and of 
syntactical motion, tlicy may be moulded to cxjire.'.< uith 
Viirving vigour and force the highest fanci^'.■^ and iioblc.-'t 
thoughts of au able writer in all the changing bcanly of 
poetic diction or of rhetorical ohMpu'ncc. But if on tlio 
other hand they be destitute of intlexion, and be cramped 
bv inexorable laws of posit ion, which cannot fora moment bo 
departed from, without a sacrifice of sense, tho rc-suU must 
be that, tho literature of which they are the compoucut parts 
will partake to some extent of their hard unyielding nature. 

If we turn for a moment to the jHictry of ancient Greece 
.and Borne, we find that some of tho fmc.n effects have 
been pi-oduced bv the power which the inllexioual nature 
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of tliose languages gave_ of transposing the position of 
w,ords in a sentence, so as to give vigour and grace to the 
rhythm. To prove the truth of this we have only to take 
some striking passage, and compare it in the original with 
a plain straightforward translation in prose. The idea is 
the same in both, but how differently it a23peals to the 
imagination of the reader. The gem is there, but it has 
lost the advantage of its setting. It must now be judged by 
the prosaic rule of its intrinsic value, with no softening sur- 
roundings to add grace and brilliancy to its natural beautj^ 

But the effective weapon which was thus placed in the 
hands of the poets and authors of ancient Greece and Rome 
has been completely denied to Chinese writers. As has 
been explained, the language is absolutely without inflexion, 
and the grammar consists so entirely of syntax, that no 
word can be moved out of its determined position in a 
sentence, without either changing its value or rendering it 
meaningless. Thus the literature has lost much of the 
variety and elegance which belongs by nature, to that of the 
polysjdlabic languages. And we might go beyond this 
and say that the lack of that power of expression which is 
given by syntactical motion has been accompanied by a 
blighting influence on the imaginations of Chinese authors. 
Other causes, to which reference will presently be made, are 
also to some extent responsible for this result; but in onr re- 
view of the various branches of Chinese literature, we shall 
find that those which are most dependent for their successful 
development on the powers of imagination are those which 
least repay attention, and that the more excellent are those 
which contain siiriple narrations of facts, or consist of the 
arguments of the philosopher or of the man of science. 

But notwithstanding this the Chinese are eminently a 
literary, in the sense of a reading, people. The system of 
making competitive examinations the only royal road to 
posts of honour and emolument, and the law which throws 
these open to everybody who chooses to compete, have 
caused a wider diffusion of book learning among the 
Chinese than is probably to be found among any other 
people. As to the date when the literature firat took its 
rise, it is impossible to speak wth any certainty. The 
vicissitudes which attended the early manuscripts and 
books which were collected by private individuals and in 
the imperial libraries have been such as to render the 
preservation of any ancient record a matter of Avonder. 
Constant references are found in books to works which are 
said to have existed at early dates, but of many of these 
the titles are all that remain to us now. 

One of the earliest published works on which we can 
lay our hands is the J3ooh of Changes, the first, and the 
most revered,, because the least understood, of the nine 
classics. This work first saw the light within a prison’s 
walls. In the year 1150 B.c. its author Wan Wang was, 
we are told, imprisoned for a political offence, and sought 
to while away the tedium of his confinement by tracing 
out a S 3 ^stein of general philosophy from the eight diagrams 
and their 64 combinations invented by the Emperor Fu-he. 
These diagrams have been likened to the mystical numbers 
of Pythagoras, and the leading idea of Wan Wang’s system 
seems to haA^e been founded upon the Chinese notions of 
the creation of the world, according to Avhich all material 
things proceed from two great male and female vivifying 
elements, the Yin and the Yang, AA'hich in their turn owe 
their existence to the Tai Iceili, or the first great cause, j 
As Sir John Davis says, this “ might, with no great impro- 
priety, be styled a sexual system of the universe. They, 
that is to say the Chinese, maintain that when from the 
union of the Yang and the Yin all existences, both animate 
and inanimate, had -been produced, the sexual principle was 
conreyed to and became inherent in all of them. Thus 
heaven, the sun, day, etc., are considered of the male 
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gender ; earth, the moon, night, kc., of the female T!,,' 
notion pervades every department of knowledge in Ghir 
It exists in their theories of anatomy and medicine and 
IS constantly referred to on every subject. The chief 
divinities worshipped by the emperor as high priest of the 
state religion are heaven and earth, which in this sense 
appear to answer in some degree to the ouparo? and vS in 
the cosmogony of the Greeks.” 

The style and matter of Wan Wang’s writings were 
hoAAmver, so cramped and vague that Confucius amon» 
others attempted the task of elucidating their dark places’ 
lilany vears the sage spent in endeavours to make strai«ht 
that Avhich AA'as so crooked ; and the only result attained 
has been to add some inexplicable chapters to an incom- 
prehensible book But the fact that it gaAm rise to a 
fystem of divination saved it from sharing the fate which 
in the year 221 b.c., befell all books except those on 
medicine, diAunation, and husbandry, at the hand of the ~ 
Emperor Che HAvang-ti of the Tsin djmasty. This monarch 
ordered, for political reasons, the destruction of all the 
books to be found AA-ithin the empire, except those on the 
subjects just mentioned. Fortunately, no monarch, how- 
eA’er powerful, is able to cany out to the letter an order of 
so inquisitorial a nature ; and the roofs of houses, the walls 
of dw'ellings, and even the beds of rivers, became the 
receptacles of the literary treasures of the nation until the 
tyranny Aims overpast. The works of Confucius, the Book 
of Historg, the Book of Odes, the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, together with the Book of Bites, and the Four 
Books by the disciples of the sage and of Mencius, were 
all alike condemned to the flames. Hoav all these were 
jireserved Ave know not, but history tells us that, when in 
after years efforts were made to restore the Book of Eistorg, 

28 sections out of the 1 00 composing the entire work .were 
taken down from the lips of a blind man who had treasured 
them in his memoiy. One other Aims recovered' from a 
young girl in the province of Honan. And these are all 
AA'hich would probably have come doAvn to us, had not a 
complete copy been found secreted in the wall of Con- 
fucius’s house, AA’hen it aabs pulled down in the year 140 B.a 

This Book of Historg takes us back to about the time of Book of 
Moah. It consists of a number of records of the Yu, Hea, 
Shang, and Chow dynasties, embracing the period from 
the middle of the 24th century B.c. to 721 b.c. These, 
and a number of other MSS., attracted the attention of 
Confucius when he was at the court of ChoAv, and selecting 
those AiFich he deemed of value, he compiled them in a 
work Avhich he called the Shoo king or Book of Historg. 

This work, as Mr Wells Williams say.s, “ contains the 
seeds of all things that are valuable in the estimation of the 
Chinese ; it is at once the foundation of their political 
sj'stem, their history, and their religious rites, the basis of 
their tactic.s, music, and astronomy.” For the most part it 
con.sists of conversations between the kings and their 
ministers, in which are traced out the same patriarchal 
principles of government as guide the rulers of the empne 
at the present day. “ Virtue,” said the minister Yih, 
addressing the emperor, “ is the basis of good government; 
and this consists first in procuring for the people the things 
necessary for their sustenance, such as water, fire, metals, 
wood, and grain. The ruler must also think of rendering 
them A'irtuous, and of preserving them from whatever can 
injure life and health. When you Avmuld caution them, u.se 
gentle AA'ords, when jmu aa'ouM correct, employ authority.” 

“ Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimes,” w'as another piece of wholesome advice offered to 
the emperor by his advisers, the effect of which is still 
observable in the outspoken confessions of official incom- 
petence which are daily to be met with in the columns oi 
the Peking Gazette. 
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As wo slioll liavo occiihioii at a snbsequoiit stage to treat 
ut some lotigth of (iio coinjniatioii wliicli stands next on 
tlio list, of tiio ciassic.s, — tlio Jlnoh of Odes, — wo puss on 
to inontion a work whoso dicta liavo outorod into tho very 
marrow of Gliincso life — naiuoly tUo Le, kc, or Hook of 
Ii'ifes. This work is said to liavo boon compilod by ilio 
duko of Cliow in tho 12th century n.o., sinco which time it 
has ever been tho guide and rule by whicli CItinamcn luivo 
roguhitcd all the actions and rolations of their livoa. No 
ovoty-duy onremouy is too insigniticant to oscapo notice, 
and no social and domestic duty is considered to bo beyond 
its scope, hh-om tlio naturo of its coutoutsj thoroforo, it is 
tho work of all tho olassica which has loft tho most, 
palpahlo impro.ssion on tho manners and customs of tho 
pooplo. Its ralos aro minuloly obsorvod at tho pre.sont day, 
and one of tho six govorning boards at looking — tho 
Board of Bites — is entirely concerned with scoing that its 
prccept.s aro curried out tlirouglmnt tlio empiro. 

Spoaking of thi.s work, Gallery say.s with jnstico, “ In 
coromonial is summed u]) tho wholo soul of tho Chinesa, 
ami to my mind tho JSook of Jliits is tho most exact and 
oomploto monograph that this nation can give of itsolf to 
tho rc.st of tho world. Its atlbctiona, if it lias niy', aro 
satisfied liy ceremonial ; its dutio.s aro fnl/illod by moans of 
ceremonial. Its virtues and vices aro rocoguii'.od by coro- 
mouialj tho iiatuml relations of created beings arc' osson- 
tinlly coniicotcd witli coromonial ; in a word, for it 
ceremonial is man, tho man moral, tho man politic, and 
tiio man religions, in their nnmhorlcss relations with tho 
family, society, tho state, morality, and religion.” 

But though each and all of the olua3ic.s boar to some 
u.xtont tho impro.ss of Confucims, only one, tho CImn Tsrw, 
or <S'))rui^ mid Aidiiiini Aniuds, was written by him. At 
first sight, tlicroforo, n more than usual interest nltnchos to 
this hook, which is not lo.ssonod by the statements made by 
tho sago himself, and by conlomporavy scholars concerning 
it, “The world,” says Moncius, “ was fallen into decay, 
and right principles had dwindled away. Borvowo dis- 
cour-sos and oj)pros.sivo deeds wore again waxen rife. Cases 
were occurring of miinHtor.s who murdered their ruleva, and 
of sons who murdered their fatiiev.s. Coufueius was afraid, 
and made the Ckiiii fsew." As soon ns it aitjienrod, wo are 
told that rolicllious miuislors ejuaked with fear and 
undutiful .soii.<r wore overcome with terror. “ Its vighlcous 
decisions, ’’ said Confucins himsolf, “ 1 ventured to nniko.” 

Tlio tillo also of tho iiook, wo mo told, was given it, 
bccamso its coinmondiitions wore lifo-giving like sju-ing, 
and its con.snro.slifo-withori!ig)ikoanlumii. Tho oxiicctaut 
stndont miglit thoroforo bo oxen, sod for anticipating in its 
pages an intellectual trout, llo would hnik to Imvo tho 
history ^f tho period doalfc witli Ironlcd ns a sustained 
narrativo, inter.Hpor,sed witli sngo roiloctioms nml deep 
analyses of tho clmrnclor.s and circumstanco.s of tho time. 
Ho would expect to Ibid prni.so and hlnino di.stribnlcfl with 
a cliscrimimitiiig poii, mid tlm foul crinio.s of rogicido and 
murder denounced in impas.sioned cuthiir.sts of mdignntion. 
But iiow dideront is the book wiicn avo take it up ! lu 
tho words of Dr Loggo— “ instead of n history of ovonis 
Avovou arti.stically logetliof, wo find a congeries of tho 
briofest possible intimatiniis of mnltors in which tho cojirt 
mid state of Loo were more or Ic.s.s cojiccnicd, extonding 
over 242 years, without tho slightest tiiicturo of hloiaiy 
ability in tho composition, or tho slightc.st iudicfttion of 
judicial o])iuk>u ou Iho of tko witor. ilto paragrrtplis 
aro always brief. Each one is designed to commomoiato | 
a fact; but whether tlint fact ho a di.spiny of vn-tuo cnlcu- 
latod to command our admiration, or ft deed of atrocity 
fitted to ftwnkeit our di.sgn.st, it can linrdJy bo mid that 
there is anything in the language to^ convoy to^ ns tho 
shadow of an idea of tho autlior's feeling about it, llic 
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notices, for wo cannot call them nnrralivc.s, nro absolutely 
ummjiassiouod. A base murder and a shining net of 
lioroism avo chronicled just us tho coliiiscs of the suu 
arc chronicled. So and so took placo ; that is nil. 
details are giyon; no jmlgmont is expressed.” 

The following extract from (lie annals of a year taken nt 
riiudom will he mifiicient to show that Dr Logge’s ronnirks 
avo woll foimdod, "1. In llio Ihlli your in spring tlm 
duko went to Tso. _ 2. A body of iiion from Tsoo invaded 
Sou. .1, In tlio third month tlio duko had a meeting witli 
tho maiquis of Iso and others, wlion thoymadoa covenant 
in JIow-Kow, and then wont on to Kwnng. 4. Kung-smi 
Gaou led a force and, willi tlm groat officers of tho other 
princes, endeavoured to relievo Sen. 5. In summer iii tiio 
fith month tho sun was ccliiiscd. G. In autumn in tho 7th 
month an army of Tso and nii army of Tsoo invaded Lo. 

7. In tho 8tli inontli there wore locusts. 8, 'J'Jio duke's 
danglitor wont to hor homo in Tsang. 9. On Ke-mao, tho 
Inst day of tho moon, tho tomplo of E-pih was struck by 
lightning, 1 0. In winter a body of nion from Stitig invaded 
Tsnou.” And so on pngo after page, 

Having thus rovioweel tlio AYw; Glassies, wo will now 'J'lio Four 
briotly conaidor tho four Hooks wliioli, togethor ivith tliosu 
just moiitioned, ninko up tho full complomciit of tho IsUiie 
Glassies. ■ 'rim first threo of thorn — tho 7'adic6 or Great 
fjcarniiiff, tho Chnntj-ijiiiig or tho Doctrine of the Mean, 
and Lun-i/n or Gon/neiaii Analects — aro nil by tbo pupils 
nml followers of tho sage; wliilo the fourth, the difdngdsce, 
or tho Works of jlfencCiis, is by n disciple of that philoso- 
pher. All these, thoroforo, roproscut tlic views of Con- 
fucius, and if wo ask what those views iioint lo, wo find 
tlmt they may ho summed up in tho adraouilion : “AYivlk 
in tho trodden paths,” Eor as Confucius said of himsolf, 
ho camo not lo originate hut to fulfil, and tho primary 
object of his teaching was to revive in a diBSolulo ago tho 
purity, or supposed purity, of former generations; to quolo 
against tho rones of his day tho examples of tho mioicnts, 
wliom ho bcliovod to have boon scrupulous in fulfilling 
tho universal obligations oxistiug botweeu sovoroigu nml 
uuuislcr, bctwcou fftlhcr and sou, bctweou Imsbaud and wife, 
nml boUveou friend nml fvioiul. IIo taught that man was 
n microco.sm, mid that by striving lo improvo himself by 
acquiring Icnowlodgo, by purifying his thoughts, by rectify- 
ing his heart, and by cultivating his porsoii, lio would then 
bo nhlo to rcgulato his family. IVhou ho could rogulnto 
his family, ho might thou bo ublo to govern a stnto ; and 
wlioii ho could govern a stnto, ho might thou ho triislod to 
rule an ompirc. 'fho empiro Avas as oiio family ;• ami as it 
v.'fts tho part of tho omporor to churish nml guard liis people 
ns ft fathor docs a child, so it Avas tlio duly of tho people to 
vendor willing nml sulmiissivo ohedionco to Ihoir sovereign. 

It is duo lo theso political ojiiuions that Confucius 1ms 
hccomo such nu object of respect lo both rnlors mid tho 
ruled. Tho forraor soo in his leaching ft ready argument 
for Iho maintonanco of their authority, and tho peojile, 
holioving that licavcn has constituted for them rulers and 
tcncliora, Avlioso duty it is lo cxlond favour nml mniutaiu 
tranquillity’ throughout tho omjiiro, have at tho smuo time 
learnt to hold that Avlion the ruler ceases to bo n minisior 
of God for good, ho forfoil.s tho litlo by which bo holds tho 
tlirono. Confucius was mnlntioAia, ivud ayos a courtier ns 
well ns jiliilosojihcr, mid beyond this point ho avoided in 
nil}’ shape or Avay' iiiclicaling tho mnnnov in Avhich nn 
oppressive rnlor .should ho induced to abdicate. No such 
consideration iniliionccd his disciple Jilonclns, Avho, being 
superior lo tho ordinary ivmhilions of nimi, was superior 
also to their common timidities, mid who ivith much 
boldiioss of iittermico fi’ooly taught that the people Avere the 
most important element in a nation, mid tlio .sovereign was 
tho Jiglitost ; and ho did not scruple to admit the conclusion 
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that au iniquitous ruler should be dethroned, and, if cir- 
cumstances required it, that he should bo put to death. 

The Oonfitcian Analects and the U'orh of Mencius differ 
in their construction from the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, both of which are continuous 
treatises by individual authors ; whereas the two first 
named are records of the sayings and doings of the two 
sages, compiled from memoiy by their faithfid disciples, 
and somewhat resemble in construction, but at a vast 
interval, the plan of the Gospel narrative. 

We have dwelt at some length on the classics, because, 
since they are the sacred books of China, it is natural to 
suppose that in them we may find the mainspring of the 
national literature. Unfortunately, to some extent this is 
the case, and Confucius has much to answer for, both as 
regards his teaching and the literarj' model he bequeathed 
to his countiymen. Instead of encouraging his disciples to 
think for themselves, to look into their own hearts, and to 
acquire that personal knowledge that enables a man to 
stand alone, ho led them out both by precept and example 
into the dreary waste of cold formalism, in which all 
individuality is lost, and all force and originality of thinking 
is crushed out. It may be said that, as far as his teachings 
were concerned, he strove to suit his system to the capacitj- 
of his audience ; and that ho was successful in so doing 
is proved by the fact that for twcnt 3 '-two centurie.s liis 
name has been revered and his precepts have been fol- 
lowed by his countiyincii of whatever rank and station in 
life. 

As has been well observed by Wells Williams, “ If 
Confucius had transmitted to posterity such works as the 
Iliad, the De Officiis, or the Dialogues of Plato, ho would 
no doubt have taken a higher rank among the commanding 
intellects of the world ; but it may be reasonably doubted 
whether his influence among his own count 13 ’mcn would 
have been as good or as lasting. The variety and minute- 
ness of his instructions for the nurture and education of 
children, the stress he lays upon filial dutj', the detail of 
etiquette and conduct he gives for the intercourse of all 
classes and ranks in society, characterize his writings from 
those of all philosophers in other countries, who, compari- 
tively speaking, gave small thought to the education of the 
young. The Pour Boohs and the Five Classics would not, 
as far as regards their intrinsic character in comparison 
with other productions, be considered anything more than 
curiosities in literature, for their antiqnitj’ and language, 
were it not for the incomparable influence thej' have exerted 
over so manj' millions of minds.” 

But no such apology can be offered for the example he 
set them in the substance and stylo of his writings. And 
we are forced to the conclusion that, though a man of great 
force of character, he was jmt strangelj^ devoid of imagina- 
tion, and that, in his blind admiration for the ancients, lie 
constrained himself to walk humbly and passivelj’^ in the 
paths that had been traced by others. At all events he 
has done his countrymen an irreparable injury. The 
inflexible sterility of the earliest specimens of literature 
might possibly have been the characteristic of a particular 
phase in the national mind, but Confucius helped to 
perpetuate it throughout all generations. As might be 
expected, in no class of the literature is the effect thus 
produced more apparent than in the commentaries on the 
classics. These works are to be numbered by thousands, 
and, ^vith some few exceptions, they are, as has been said' 
of the writings of the scribes at the time of our Lord, cold 
in manner, second-hand and iterative in their very essence ; 
with no freshness in them, no force, no fire ; servile to all 
authority, opposed to all independence ; never passing a 
hair’s-breadth beyond the carefully-watched boundary lino 
of precedent; full of balanced inference and orthodox 
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hesitancy, and impossible literalism; elevating mere memrTv 
above geiiins, and repetition above originality. ^ 

But whatever may be the shortcoming of Confucius as i 
initcr, the respect he felt and inculcated for letters ikv 
an impetus to literature. Following the e.xample he^et^ 
men began to compile the histories of the various states ’ 
and authors with a turn for more original composition 
busied themselves with the production of works on such 
arts and sciences, including medicine, mathematics law 
and husbandry", as' were known to them. It was just as 
this new industry was beginning to flourish that the 
Emperor Che Hwnng-ti, to whom reference has already 
been made, an able and ambitious prince, ascended the 
throne. _ By a judicious mi.xture of force and diplomacy, 
he abolished the feudal statc.s, into which the empire had 
up to his time been divided, and drew all power and 
authority’ into his own hands. 

Estimating the traditions of the past to be almost as 
potent as Confucius had supposed, and for that veiy reason 
deeming them as dangerous to the existence of his rule as 
Confucius had considered them to be beneficial to the 
cmjiire, he determined to break with them once and for ever. 

He therefore issued an order that all books should be burned, W-r.' 
except those containing records of his own reign ; that all 
who dared to speak together about the Book of Odes or the 
Booh of IJistorg (harmless subjects enough, one would 
think) should be put to death, and their bodies exposed in 
the market-place ; that those who should make mention of 
the past, so as to blame the jwesent, should be put to 
death along with their relatives ; and that any one possess- 
ing a book after the hi])se of thirty days from the issuing 
of tho ordinance should be branded and sent to labour on 
the Great AVall for four j’cars. The publication of this 
edict was followed shortly afterwards by an order for tho 
execution of upwards of ICO scholars who had failed to 
obey’ the mandate of tho emperor. 

Curiously enough it was during tho reign of thishn.'.i' 
uncompromising enemy to literature that the brush-pencil 
as at present used in China for writing purposes, was iu-^““ 
vented, — an invention which implies that about this time 
a substitute was found for the bamboo tablets which had 
u;) to that jjeriod served the purposes of ]>aper. At fust 
this new material was a kind of closely woven silk. But 
this wiis soon found to be as unsuitable for general i>ur- 
j)oses from its expense as the tablets liad been from their 
ciunbrousness ; and shortly’ after the establishment of the 
linn dynasty, wlien the decrees of Che Ilwang-ti were re- 
versed and every’ encouragement was given by the state 
to men of letters, the Alarquis Tsae “ invented the manu- 
facture of paper from tho inner bark of trees, ends of hemp, 
old rags, and fishing-nets.” Tho increased facility thus 
afl'orded for the multiplication of books was eagerly taken 
advantage of ; and from the Annals of the Han dynasty, 

20 c B.c. to 25 A.D., we leam that the imperial libraiy of 
that reigning house consisted of 3123 sections on the / 
classics, 2705 on philosophy’, 1318 of poetry’, 790 on / 
mih'tary’ affairs, 2528 on mathematics, and SGS on medicine. 

But at the end of tho second century an insurrectior 
which brought the Han dynasty to a close, gave another 
check to the gi’owing literary taste. And though the then , 
reigning emperor, in his flight from his capital at Lo-yangj 
attempted to carry off the contents of the imperial library’, 
only half the books reached their destination at Chang-gan, 
and the remnant was shortly after given to the flames by 
the successful revolutionists. _ . 

Such ns had been the course of literature up to this time, 
so it continued until the close of the Gth century, when the 
art of printing, which became known in Europe nearly’ 900 
5 ’ears later, was invented in China. A well-known Chinese 
Encyclopaedia tells us that on the 8 th day of the 12 th month 
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of the thirteenth year of the reign of WSn-ti (593 a.d,), 
it was ‘ordnined l)y a decree that the various texts in circu- 
lation should bo collected, and should ho engraved on wood, 
to bo printed and published. Thus within a few years of 
the time when St Augustine brought the enlightening 
influences of Christianity to these Isles, the' art of printing 
— a civilising^ agency second only to Christianity — was 
made known in China. But at first comparatively little 
use seems to have been made of the invention, for wo arc 
told that though it made some way during the Tang (G18- 
907) and the five following dynasties (907-900), 'it only 
arrived at its full development under the Sung dynasty 
(900-1127). It was during this lust epoch that a further 
improvement was made in the art by the introduction of 
movable typo.s, by a blacksmith named Pc Ching, This 
inventor, writes IM. Julicn, used to take a paste of fine and 
glutinous clay, and make of it regular plates of the thick- 
ness of a piece of money, on which ho engraved the 
characters. For each character ho made a typo, which he 
hardened at the fire. He then placed an iron plate on the 
table, and covered it mth a cement composed of resin, 
wax, and lime. When ho wanted to jiriut, ho took an 
iron frame divided by perpendicular threads of the same 
metal, and placing it on the iron plate, ranged his types in 
it. The plate was then held near the fire, and when the 
cement was suflicicntly melted, a wooden board was pressed 
tightly upon it, so as to render the surface of the typo 
perfectly even. This method was neither convenient nor 
expeditious, so says a Chinese writer, when only a few' cojnes 
of a book were to bo printed ; but wdicn a large number 
were rccpiired, it printed them off at a prodigious speed. 

At this and at later period.s the art of printing has been 
turned to no better purpose in China than to the publica- 
tion of the histories of the various dynasties. Debarred 
both by the nature of the material at their command and 
by a lack of original genius from indulgitig in the higher 
branches of imaginative writing, Chinese authors have 
devoted themsolvos with untiring energy and with very 
considerable ability to the compilation of information con- 
cerning the physical and political features of their own and 
the neighbouring countries. Each dynasty has its olllcial 
chronicle of the.so subjects, and the celebrated collection of 
tw'enty-ono bistories, which forms a well-nigh unbroken 
record of tlio natiou’.s annals, by contemporaiy nulliors, 
from the 3d century u.c. down to tbo middle of the 17tb 
century, forms a notable monument of tbo jndofntigablo 
industry of tbeir aulliors. The edition of this huge work 
wbicli stands on tbo sbelvcs of tbe Cbincso library at tbo 
British Jfuseum is contained in sixty-si.x Euroj)enn-bound 
voluuias of folio sizo. In order to facilitate tbe process of 
reforonco tbo different liistorics of which it is composed, 
though they vary considerably in extent, are all formed on 
tbo samo model. First in order come the Jinporinl Becords, 
w'liich consist of the purely political events wliich occurred 
in each reign ; then follow the Memoirs, including articles 
on mathematical chronology, rites, music, juri.spnidcncD, 
political economy, state 6acrjficc.s, astronomy, elemental 
inllueiices, geography, literature, biographies, and records 
of the neighbouring countries. 

On all tlicso subjects tJicy contain a vast amount of 
valuable and varied information, much of which possesses 
considerable interest for European readers. Tlio position 
which China, as a nation, has occupied and m.aintained 
tiirough so many centuries has been sucli as to render lier 
tlie natural depository of the annals of the kingdoms of 
Central and Eastern Asia. With Burmah, Cochin-China, 
Tibet, Japan, and Corea ns lior vassels, witli a never-ceasing 
relationship with the tribes of Central Asia, Icopt up ns tiines 
and circumstances changed, now as subjects, now as allies, 
'and now as enemies, alone unchanging in her political 
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constitution amidst the recurring wrecks of neighbouriim 
states, she has bad tbo moans at her command of collcotine 
masses of ethnological information which are beyond tlio 
reach of any otiier people. The movements of the tribes in 
Central Asia, to wljich her policy Las largely contributed 
are all dearly traced in the dynastic annals; and it was 
with tbo view of placing the record of these within tl,o 
roacli of European readers tLafc a proposal was recently 
made to translate, as a beginning, tbo history of tbo Han 
dynasty. 

Allied to tliesB annals are the topographical works of 'Jojio- 
China, which for breadth of scope and for minuteness of 
detail are scarcely to be equalled in tbo literature of atiy 
other country. The most gonerally comprehensive of these 
is tlie Sa Tsinr/ yih, lung chi, which forms a geography of 
the empire, together with the Cliinesc districts of Mongolia 
and Manchuria as existing since the accession of the 
present dynasty. This work, whicli consists of 35G books, 
was published at Peking in the year 1714, In it each 
province, each prefecture, each department, and each dis- 
trict is separately dealt with ; and all arc severally treated 
of under the following twenty-four headings : — 1. A table 
of the changes wliicb tbo district to bo described has 
undergone during the successive dynasties from the Han 
downwards; 2, Maps; 3. A list of tbo distances from 
the various places to tbo chief towns of the department ; 

4. Its astronomical bearings; 0. Its ancient geography; 

6. Its gcograpliical position and its notable localities ; 7. 

Tlio manners and customs of the inhabitants; 8, Its 
fortified places; 9. Its colleges and schools; 10. Tlic 
census of tlio population; 11. Tiio taxes on land; 12. Its 
moimtains and rivers ; )3. lis antiquities; 14. Its means 
of defence; 15. Its bridges; IC. Its dykes; 17. Its tomb.s 
and monuments ; 18. Its temples and ancestral balls ; 10. 

Its Buddhist and 'I'aouist temples; 20. Patriotic native 
officials from the time of the Ilan dynasty downwards ; 21. 
Celebrated men and things ; 22. Illustrious women ; 23. 

Saints and immortals ; 24, The products of the soil. 

On this model distinct topographies have also boon com- 
piled, under oilicial suporiiiteiidenco, of every province, 
every prefecture, every department, and almost every 
di.strict. And not only tliia, but the water-ways of China, 
as well as tlie rivers of lilanchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, 
have all been accurately surveyed and minutely described. 

Tbo narrow train of thought, however, into which the 
system of Chinese education has compressed the mind of 
the people tends to develop in them a faculty for the 
observation of minute details rather than to foster the 
power of taking a correct coraprclicnsivo view of any wide 
subject. This peculiarity is observable in the class of 
works just spoken of ; for while they are wonderfully accu- 
rate as to details, their maps and general descriptions are 
often vague and untrustworthy. But when we remember 
bow only recently the very important duty of causing sur- 
veys to be made of the British Islands has been undor- 
Inkon by the Government, it becomes us rather to .speak 
with respect of the energy and wisdom shown by the Chinese 
topographers, than to criticise too closely their shortcomings. 

It would not bo dealing fairly by Cliinesc literature were Encyclo 
wo to leave this part of our subject without referring to im\m. 
the historical and literary cncycloprcdias which form so 
very notable a feature in every library througliout the 
country. Tlio best known of these compilations, and the 
one which may bo taken as a specimen of tbo class, is the 
TPdn hem tung Icaon, by Ma Twan-Jin. This work has 
boon more largely drawn upon by European authors than 
has any other Chinese book of reference, and those who are 
best acquainted with it are those who speak most highly in 
its praise. " One cannot cease to admire/' says Remusat, 

" the depth of research which the author was compelled to 
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make in order to collect liis materials, the sagacity he has 
shown in the arrangement of them, and the clearness and 
precision with which he has presented this multitude of 
objects in every light. It may fairly be said that this 
excellent work is a library in itself, and that if Cliinese 
literature contained nothing else, it would be worth while 
to learn the language in order to read it. One has only 
to choose the subject one wishes to study, and one find-s ail 
the facts recorded and classified, all the sourc&s of informa- 
tion indicated, and all the authorities cited and discussed,” 
“It elevates our opinion,” says Wells William.?, “of a 
nation whose literature can bua.st of a work like this ex- 
hibiting such patient investigation and c-andid comparison 
of authorities, such varied research and ju.st discrimination 
of what is truly important, and so e,xtcn.sivea mass of facts 
and opinions upon every subject of historical interest.” 

In point of size and importance, honx-ver, this cneych- 
paidia jields place to one other, entitled AVo /-/« too shoo 
istihchiwj, or A Complete Collection of Ancient anel Jfoileni 
Booh. During the reign of the Emperor Kang-he (ICGl- 
1721) it occuiTcd to that monarch that, in view of the 
gradual alterations which were being introduced into the 
te.xts of works of interest and value, it would be adrisable 
to reprint such from the old editions, lie therefore 
apjpointed a commission, and directed tliem to reprint in 
one huge collection all such work's as they might deem 
worth}' of preservation. A comiilete sot of copper type was 
cast for the undertaking, and when the cominisioners 
brought their labours to a close, they were able to lay 
before the emperor a verj’ palpable proof of their diligence 
in the shape of a compilation consisting of 6100 volumes. 
The contents they dirided under thirty-two heads, embrac- 
ing works on ever}' subject contained in the national 
literature. Only a small edition was printed off in the 
first instance, aud before long the Govenimcnt, yielding to 
the neens-sities of a .severe inonelarj' crisis, ordered the 
copper t}'pe employed to print it to be melted down for 
cash, Tims only a few copie-s of the first edition are in 
existence, and it Is but rarely that one finds its way into 
the market. It so happens, however, that one Is no w ( 1 1>7 G) 
for sale at Peking, and it Is much to be hoped that this copy 
of a work which is tlie largest in the world, unique of its 
kiud, and incapable of reproduction, may, though at present 
fate Is adverse, find its way to the shelves of some one of 
the great libraries of the West, 

Space would fail vrere we even to refer to the immense 
number of biographies and of ivorks on the sciences, on 
education, and on jurisprudence, which have from time to 
time Issued, and are still issuing, from the pre.s.ses in China. 
JAot need the literature of ’the religioas sects of China — the 
Confucianlsts, the Buddiilsts, and the Taouists — detain us 
long, since the works of Confucius have already been 
noticed, and since the great bulk of Chinese Buddhist 
literature is of Indian origin. It remain.?, therefore, for 
us to refer only to the Taouist literature, which has its 
foundation in 27te 6'iilra of Iteason and of Virtue by Laou- 
tsze, the founder of the sect. Like Confucius, of whom he 
was a contemporary, he held office at the court of Chow ; 
but being less ambitious than the sage, he retired early 
from his post, and we arc told that as he pxssed the frontier 
on his way westward, whither we know not, he placed in the 
hands of the officer in charge of the frontier guard a small 
volume, which embodied the rasults of his meditations. 
According to the interpretation put upon his system thus 
expounded by the famous commentator Choo He, it would 
appear to bear a strong analog}' to those of the Quietists 
and Manicheists, “Laou-tsze's scheme of philosophy,” he 
tells us, “ consists in modesty, self-emptiness, in being void 
of desires, quiet and free from exettion, in being self-empty, 
retiring, and self-controlling in actual life.” But beyond 




j tlm his great object seem.s to have been to elucidate 
1 develop his Idea of the relations between something wS 
he calls laou and the nmverse. To this Taou, llou-tsi 
refers all things a.s the ultimate ideal unit}- of the miivept 
AH things originate from Tiiou, confonn to Taou andV’ 

Taou they at last return Fonnleas, it Is the came of fonl 
It is an eternal road ; along it all beings and all thin"- 
walk ; but no being made it, for it is bdnz itself, and vd 
nothing. It is the path, and also the path-goers, and eve’w 
thing and nothing, and the cause and effect of all. ^ 

This is a sufficiently mystical foundation to allow of any 
superstructur&s, however wildly superstitious, to be biied 
upon it. And just as tbe religion of ancient Rome beame 
incriLsted and overlaid by superetitious vanities gathered 
from Egypt, and from wherever the Roman arms penetrated 
•SO the teachings of Laon-tsze have been debased and 
disfigured in the hand-s of later ivriters, who, castin'^ aside 
his profound speculations, basy themselves with the piusuit 
of immortality, the search after the philosopher’s stone, tbe 
u.se of amulets, with Ihe ob.sen'ance of fasts and .sacrifices, 
rituals and charims, and the indefinite multiplication of 
objects of worship 

In China, as elsewhere, the first development of literar}- Vot'.q 
talent is found in poetr}'. The songs and ballads which 
fonn the Book of Odes, already spoken of, date back to a 
time long antecedent to the jiroduction of any works ofO-ia. 
which we have knowlc'Jge. In those early days, before 
China was China, the then eminre was divided into a 
number of feudal statc-s, all of which, however, acknovr- 
ledged fealty to the ruling sovereign, at whose court were 
a number of music-masters and historiographers, whose 
duty it was to collect and set to music the songs of the 
people, and to iireservc the historical records of the empire. 

In strict imitation of the surroundings of their liege lord 
the feudatory princes numbered among their retinues 
officers of like jm.sition and professing similar {unctions. 

At stated intervals these princes, accompanied by their 
followings, were in the habit of meeting the king at certain 
recognized places to take orders for the future and to receive 
credit or blame as the case might be for their past conduct. 

On such occasions the music masters would carry with them 
the ballads and songs collected in their principalities, and 
present them to their superior at the royal court. These 
he would collect and classify, reminding one of Queen 
Eiizabcth’.s minister, who, according to the Spectator, 

“ had all manner of books and balladfs brought to him, of 
what kind .soever, and took great notice how much they 
took with the people ; upon which he would, and certainly 
might very well judge of their present dispositions, and of 
tbe most proper way of applying them according to his 
own purposes.” Thus -it happened, that at the time of 
Confucius there existed an official collection of some 3000 
songs. On the.se the sage set to w'ork, and, in the wo^ 
of the historian Sze-ma Tseen, “ he rejected those wliicn 
were only repetitions of others, and selected those which 
w'ould be serviceable for the inculcation of propriety and 
righteousne.ss.” Such he arranged to the number of 311 
under four heads, namely, “Xational Airs,” the “Lesser 
and the “Greater Eulogies,” and the“Song of Homage,’ and 
gave the title of She king, or Book of Odes, to the coliectiou. 

If we can imagine ourselves seated in the study of the 
royal minister, searching with him into the ballads thus 
laid before us for an indication of the temper and mind of 
the people among whom they liad had their birth, ve 
should be inclined to congratulate him on the easy task 
entrusted to him of governing such a population. Through 
most of them there braathes a quiet calm and patriarchal 
simplicity of thought and life. There are few sounds of 
war, little tumult of the camp, but, on the contrary, a 
spirit of peaceful repose, of family love, and of rehgious 
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fouling. Wo Imvo brouglit. bofovo tbo luiiKU oyo tbo 
lowly coltagc, wbcve.. dwell a family united by tbo boiula 
of alVoctiou and of duty, 'J'lieiv food is tbo produco of tbo 
soil and tbo spoils of the oliaso. Tlio highest ambition of 
the mou is to oxeol as nrobei’s and charioteers, and thoir 
religious worship is the same as that which, untainted by 
Buddhism or any other form of philosophical teaching, is 
now pi-aeti.sed at tbo imperial temples of beavoiv and esn-tb, 
by tlio om])eror only as high lu-ie.st. Thoir wives uiu 
objects of aill'ction and res[>eet, and though in ouo song wo 
t'md tho belief expressed that “a wise woman will ruin a 
c'ity,” yet, there seems to liave been nbundanco of regard 
for hono.sl honsowives who did their duty, who shared 
tho toil of their husbands, and eiyoyed with them tho 
simple pleasures within their reach. 

It is true that now and agi\in wo moot with traco.s of 
sconc.s of revelry bordering on licentiousness j but thoir 
idyllic .surroundings, and tho ahsoneo of all violence, deprive 
tho most, dissolute descriptions of all vulgarity and coarse- 
ness. More serious by far arc tho wailing complaints of 
misrule and tymnny under which tho sidijcots of certain 
princes groan. But even here there are no signs of 
iitsuboi'dination or tumult ; the remedy which suggests 
itself to a pcoplo patient and long-sull'ering to a degree 
is to emigrate beyond tho veaeh of the tynmt, )iot to rise 
in rebellion against him. In the following lines, for 
instance, the writer bogs his friends to tly with him from 
tho oppression and misery prevailing in his native state, 
which ho likens to the north wiml and thickly fulling 
snow ; — 

*' Cohl blinvs the Kortb wind j 
Thioklv falls tho sacw. 

Oh caau' alt yc that love i\K', 
bet’s join jiiuuls .sail go. 

Can \v« any loagor stay, 

Vk'lhaa to this iluv lii'saiay t" 

Foxes and crews were looked upon ns creatures of evil 
omen, and .so, giving play to his imagination, ho tells ns 
that tho only variations noticeable in tbo monotony of the 
present distros-s were these pregnostic.s of future evil, in 
these woials ; — 

“ Nought veil is soon hut foxes, 

Nor naglit cist’ lilacU imt crows, 

Oil eiMiu' nil yo tliat iovo mo, 
bol 's lly liofoiv our foos. 

O.m wo any longor slay, 

Yiotims to this dire dismay I 

Though the style ami diction of lhc.se .songs are of tiie 
simplest dc.scription, yet through some of them there runs 
a rich vein of sentiment, and in forming a judgment on 
them it i.s necessary to remember tlml they are not .studied 
poems, but .simply what they profc.ss to be, songs of tho 
people. Like all political ballads ahso, many of them refer 
to contempomry evcut.s alumt wbich wo know next, to 
nothing. Wo are theix'foro much in the hund.s of the 
commontator.s, and (hoy tell ns that the following song is 
intended to depict a rural scene, in which an indnstrious 
wife impresses on hor husband tho neco.ssily of early rising, 
nnd euconragos him to malco virtuous uud respectable 
acquaintances ; — 

•* ' Oct up, husl'ami, lunv 's tlio day ! 

‘ Not yot. wife, tlio dawn l.s .still grey. 

Got up, sir, luui on tlio yiglit 
Soo dm mtaaiag ftav siiiuos liriglit, 

Rlniko oil' sliimi'ov, ami pu'paw 
ihu'ks and goo^o to siioot nad snare. 

“ ' .til vour darts ami iiiu' niny kill 
1 will dress for you willi skill. 

Thus, a Idithosoiao. hoar wo ’ll jiass. 

Hrighti'aod by a L'hoorfal glass ; 

M'liiio your Into its aid imparts 
To Kovlify ami soothe our hoart.a. 
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“ ' 9’,’, .“'I y*”* "’ish to know 

1 It gmlle orniuimiita hostow ; 

And giwllo oniaau'iits I ’ll smid 
To iiiiv one who calls you I'riead j 
M itli him whoso love for yoa’s nhidhig 
My girdlo ormuarats diviiliag.’ ’’ ” 

JM- of afr.t, pt. i. hk. vii, Odo 8.) 

Ouc other wo will quote, lakou from tho soiig.s of homnoo, 
or hymus which wove sung either by or boforo tho cimieror 
when ho sacrificed n.s liigh ]iricst to God. Wo nro told 
that Ihi-s ono was sung by King Scuen on the occasion of a 
great drought iu tho 8th contury n.c. In it ho e.xpo.slulatos 
j\i(u God foi' lu'iugiug this misoiyupou him, and expresses 
Ins belief that ho had a right to expect succour instead of 
diMster from tho Jlost High. 

" llvighlly respk'iah'iit in the .sky revolved 
Tlie milky nay, 

'I’he maiiaveh eried, Alii.a ! 
n nut orime is ours, fluit Ileaveu thus semis oa us 
Death nad Disoixlev, that with Idow oa Idow 
I’nmiao nt tucks as t 

Surely 1 liave grudged 
lo God no vietims ; all our sloro is spent 
Of tokeua. Wliy is it 1 am not lieai-A ( 

Ihiges tlie dreaglit. 'i’lu' liills uiv purelied, iiiul dry 
Tlie streams, ’I'lie demon of tlie dvoiiglit 
Destroys liico one who soiitters llerv Humes. 

Terrified liy tlie Imviiiiig heiU iiiy iieiirl, 

■My iiumrmag heart, seems nil eonsamed with fire. 

The muni dukes nnd ministers of tho pust 
I'uy nie no heed. 

0 God I fiom Thy great lleuvea 
8eud me permission to withdraw myself 
Into .sochision. 

I'earfal is the drought. 

1 hesilute, 1 dread to go nwuy. 

Wliy has the droaglit lieeii sent upon my laud ! 

No eunse for it know I. Full early rose' 

My jirayers for a good year ; not liite was 1 
la oirring .saeriliee unto the I.ouls 
Of the four qaartera luid the laud. 

Afar 

la the high Heaven God listens not. And yet 
Sareiv a reverent iiian as 1 have been 
’I’o nil iulelligi'Ut Spirits should not be 
The victim of their overwlielmiiig wrath.’’ 

t '/’/le iiVef' in' (tdra, pt. iii. bk, iii. Ode 4.) 

Such is the iKiotry of tho fi’aok o/ Oiks, and such we 
shonhl have expected tolhul it, since thooarlio.st spooimona 
of poetry in every latul pavtako of a simple and religious 
nature, are crude iu their measure, ami are wanting iu that 
harmony which is hogotten of study atid cultivation. 'J’he 
Chiiieso say of poetry that tho /loohof Oiks may he liiccned 
to its roots, that during tho Han nnd M'ci dynnstios it 
burst into foliage, ami that during the Tang dynasty 
((5:!0-*.i07) it cauie into full bloom. Certainly tlm elmngo pnier 
that eamo over it after tho lime of Confucina is very poetry 
marked. Insteatl of the praooful odes of his day, wo liiid 
pieecs relloeting tho unsettled condition of political and 
social alTairs. "Songs breathing tire and svvotxl, laingled 
with wild fancies, tho otl'spring of Taouist teaching, liave 
taken the place of the domestic ballads of the Ilookoj Oiks. 

The simjdo monolhoistin belief of tho early Ghiiiesc is 
oxelmngod for n supomtitions faith in a host of gods and 
goddesses, who haunt every hill, and danco in every glade. 

As a sjieeimeu of tho poetry of this period, wo mtiy quote 
tho following “ Lament, of a Soldier on a Campaign,” by 
Smt Tsr.o-king, of tho "Wei dynasty 

" Oa the hilly way blow.s the moniiiig bo'oro ; the 
Autnniu slirubs are vcilcfi iii mist ami ram. 

The whole eity escorts as tar on our way, prevaling as 
with rations for a thou.saml ft. ^ 

' Their very worst have the three Fates thme. Ah lae . 
hrwi'.aa 1 be.savoa? There is mniglit mew 
hitter than an early ileatb, Dvi not the t,oas tlreire 
to gain perpeinai ymnii 1 
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iz f'.T iis r res-in: life, 2 .ni priHerre i: for tLe 

vTitii other pC'Sts rkb ns's- obass of c-elief encozuzssd £ 
contempt for iffe, end an i:r:c.ertiiDf 7 of £ii berosa ££ : and 
these dniing the Sist trro csnttiries gave vent to their 
indiSerencs in c^ies adroeaticg the Epicnrsen phiiosophr. 
*• Let ns eat and drink, for to-iaorroTr irre die.” Eight 
short dvnasties, times of confusion and disorder. foUorred 
after the Hen djnasties fdOG b.c, to f'di a. 3.) and then 
came the Tang dvrastj fOdO-SGT], a peiic-d n-hich is 
looked cnek upon as being the golden age of EterEtnre, as. 
indeed, it tras in ererv Seld rrhich marks a nation's 
greatness. It rras during this epoch that imperial armies 
■xmirded Eokham and Samarcand, that the Buddhist 
traveller Henen-tsang made Ms vr?,v to India, and to 
everr spot rendered sacred *&v the presence of Bnddha, 
and that the softening inSsences of Chxistianitv xvere 
intrc'daced hr the Xsstorians into the v-erv heart of the 
empire. It vras a time of prosperitr and peace. Literattire 
flonrished, and s'aiil and art vrere emploved to soften end 
add harmonv to the national poetry. The fonr syliabies, 
of "hich nearly all the Enes in the Booh of Ofe “ere 
composed, vrere exchanged for £ve and seven. The snb- 
Jeots a'lso partook of the change. Le Tai-pih, the greatest 
ptoet of his time, mnei his lyre to cotes on the pleasures 
of vrine and of 'oeanty, -rrhich vronld have done honosr to 
Anacre-on. Evening feasts amid the parterres of gardens 
neb vrith the bloom of a thonsandSotrersfnmished themes 
npoa Tvhieh he and his imiratos vrere never tired of dilating. 
Snch sonnets are sometimes pretty, and occasionally the 
ideas they contain are striking ; 'ont the disadvantages of 
the language and of education vreigh heavily np*oa their 
authors, and fney s^Adozn rise 'oejond the level of the merest 
mediociitv. The foHotring is taken fmm the vrritings of 
the poet jest mentioned, and is trans'lated liTieafim ft 
z-eroaiim : — 

A HA.iUirj Camiz-z or. a Jj2'j i~i Spr.r.'j 
r, 


Chinsi character, every encouragement has cee- m-rr.- 

supplied both as regards mamerani 'imik. Tt"*,.'.!.',* 
celesmted plays are contained in a colleoti'jt; enti*^^ 7 v, 
IIv.7-.drfd Flayi oj ilco Fuen Biir-.iv.v. manv t: vhh^^’- 
oeen translated into Enropean iansmaces, and cn= c’ v' • 
the Orphan of Chaou. served as the .nroundvork c: T.-l AA 
tragedy, L'OrpJ-.din dr Chine. Their dramas are 
tn tne playboo'xs into acts, generally four or nve. hat z- 
there is an absence of alL scenery, and as the dresse-'a-^ 
never changed during the pieces the actinu is as a rtji 
continuous throughout vriihont break or Inierrah TM 
stage directions are given in their books as in cum. tut 
not odth the same minutenesr, “ Enter" ani “eri:^ ers- 
expressed by ‘‘ ascend " and, descend," and *■ aside " hr 
turn the back aud say.” By the rules of the Chinese, 
as vtas the case also in the Greek drante, oslv tvo ikTe 3 
are allomed to have pc<ssession of the stage at any one time. 

; This, and the alosecce of all scenery, obliges' the draminns 
I to p^ut in t'Ue mouths of the actors long pieces c: £p.cken 
• narrative, much after the manner of the prolcgus in tie 
1 pdavs of Emurkdes, vrhieh apprear tame and 'teayr to a 
I European spectator acccstom&i to have the plot and lom’iy 
I explained by dialogue and sceueyn The plots are hr the 
; most oart simnie and vreli sustainei The uniuet. thtnm. 
; sometimes observed, am mom often cisregardei. esi-erhhy 
j that of place, the characters being nequently sent to dinemtt 


- i 


pp.rts or tne con 


:trv in the same act. and made to inrorm 


: oast 




^ ^ rrs a grune tvsezs. 

The f.rinvi: mn illumicatos the gresu shrnts, 

fbe b:ris return to their leafy hzanzs. 

I alone have EOthing to vhfeh to cling. 

5o. seared enronto the meon siuninu o'er the cliSl 

I mini: cn-l sing to the fragrant hiosso.ras." 

Of epic t/oetiy the Chinese knotv nothing, and this need 
not .surprise us tvhen vre remember hov entirely that style 
of vniting vras an importation from Greece into fTestem 
Europe: and Yoitaire telis'us that, vhen he tras thinking 
of pmhlishing the Jlen.riade. he consulted a friend on the 
subjetr, vrho re-tommeeded him to give up the andertaking. 

for," said he. " the French have not epic heads." Zfeithe: 
have the Chinese. A sustained enort of imagination is 
di,dicult to them, and the strict iavs of rhyme and metre 
vrhieh hamt.-er the p--.:>et vrould make a lengthened poem in 
Chinese the v.'ork of a Ih'etime. It is probably due to this 
at the literature .shovs no im^lance of real dramatic 
Their dramas abound vrith short lyrical pie-ces. 
vhich are introduced to brealr the monotony of the dialogue : 
but dramas in verse are unknovm, except in the case of 
lov pkyi vriitten in vulgar rhythnL As, hovrever, love 
for the dram,a is one of the most noticeable features of the 


the audience of their vrherea'oouts by the simple exiediett 
of vaikiDg up and down the stage, and exclaiming, "Few 
I am at such and such a palace," or at such and sum a 
house." The acting, genera'dy speaking, is gc-oi iue 
Chinese are actors 'by nature, and are no doubt a gotd csal 
iriip<roved 'dy their inherent cun.r!iDg and vrant of sincettty, 
which make them quick of o'&servation and fertile in 
resource, and in everv-day life enable them easily to erica 
the tone of those wit'n whom they associate, and on tne 
stage to assume the characters they wish to represent 
The theatre is in China, as it was in Greece, nattonsl 
and religious. It is under the direct control c-f the law, 
and is closed by imnerfal edict during all p^erteds o: pnclic 
mourning, while at the same time it plays a prorament pm 
at all the jezrly reUgious festivals. In order to give seme . 
idea of the sn'ostance and plot of a Chinese drama, we vn. 


The Zffi'r in Aye. This piece serr&s, as is obss^el ^ 
the translator, to illustrate the conseouencas whim tee 
Chinese attach to the due performance of the €*Dh.t:cns at 
the tombs of departed ancestors, and also the true Teatr.n 
of the handmaid to the legitimate wife. The drazrahr 
jftri'jnfR are, he says, made up entirely of the members c. 
a family in the mfdole class of life, consisting ot a xtrn 0-i 
man. his wife, a handmaid, his nephew, iis son-m-iaw, ana 


his daanhter." The old man. havins no son to co: 


b-Xd, 



cause t 
poetry. 


openins 

.. - the old man commences with saying, ‘'I am a mun ci 
r , Tung-j/ing Foo." die. In order to obtain from 
s : son, instead of a daughter, he makes a .^aennes oi 

debts dne to Mm, by burning the bonis, and tats t^ro- 
pdtiatory holocaust serves at the same time to quiet 
scrupdes of conscience as to the mode in which prart 
money had been aeqeired. He then delivers over htt 
to his yriie and his married dauuhter, dbinissnig has netiui** 
(a deceased 'oroiher.s son) with a hundred pieces oi snve,. 
to seek his fortune, as he had been subjected at 
the persecution of the wife. This dene, tne old 
out for his estate in the country, recommenaing iheino~'.- 
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of hk expected son to the huinnno treatment of the family, 
and %Yitli the hope of receiving from them speedy congratu- 
lations on the birth of a son. 

The son-iu-lnw now betrays to the daughter his disappoint- 
ment at tho oxjjccted birth, since, if it prove a girl, tliey 
shnU lose half tho family property, and if a son, tho whole. 
TIis n-ifo quiets him by a hint how easily tho handmaid 
may bo got rid of, and tho old man persuaded that she 
had suddenly disappeared; and shortly afterwards both 
tho sou-in-law and tho audiouco are loft to infer that she 
had actually contrived to make away with her. In tho 
mo.an time tho old man waits tho result in great anxiety ; his 
family appear in succession to consolo him for tho loss 
of his hopes. In tho bitterness of his disappointment, 
ho bursts into tears and expresses his suspicions of foul 
play, lie then attributes his misfortunes to his former 
thirst for gain, resolves to fast for seven days, and to bestow 
alms publicly at a neighbouring temple, in the hopo that 
tho object of his charity may treat him ns a father. 
Among tho beggars at tho temple his nephew appears in 
the most hopeless state of povert}', being reduced to take 
np his lodgings under tho furnace of a })ottery; ho is 
insulted by tho son-in-lav.-, and ropronchod by tho old wife, 
but his uncle, moved with compassion, contrives to give 
him a little money, and earnestly advises him to bo 
punctual in visiting tho tombs of his family at tho 
approaching spring, assuring him that a duo attention to 
those sacred rites must ultimately lead to prosporitj'. It is 
on tho importance nttaclicd to tho sepulchral coremonies 
that tho whole drama is made to' turn. 

The nephew accordingly appears at tho tombs, performs 
In's oblatioiis as well as his poverty will admit, and invokes 
tho .shades of his ancestors to grant him their protection. 
Ho no sooner departs than tho old man appears with his 
wife, expressing their indignation that their own daughter 
and .son-in-law had noglcctod to come with tho customai-y 
offerings. They observe, from the appearances at tho 
sepulchre, that their nephew must have been there. Tho 
scene at tho tombs, and Iho refleotions of tho old man 
thereon, have considerable interest ; ho reasons with Ins 
wife, and convinces her that tho nephow is nearer in blood 
and more worthy than tho son-in-law ; she relents, and 
o.xpresso.s a wish to make liim reparation ; ho api)CQr3, and 
a reconciliation takes place, and ho is received back into 
tbo family. Tho son-in-law and daughter now outer with 
a great bustle and a procession, to perform the coremonies. 
bnt are received with bitter reproaches for their tardy piety 
and ingratitude, and forbidden to outer tho doors again. 

On the old man’s birthday, however, they claim permis- 
sion to pay their respects, wlien, to the boundless snrpriso 
and joy of tho father, his danglitor presents him with tho 
long-lost handmaid and child, both of whom, it appears, 
had been secreted by tho dniightcr, unknown to her jealous 
husband, who supposed they wore otherwise disposed of. 
Tho daughter is taken back, and tho old man divides his 
jnouoy in three equal sliaros, betw-eon lior, his ncpliow, and 
his newly-found son, — tho play concluding with oxjn-essions 
of joj' and gratitude that tho vonorablo hero of tho piece 
had obtained an “ heir in liis old age.” 

I’his play furnishes us with a very good typo of Chincso 
plays in general. The incidents are true to life, bnt they 
have no psychological interest about them. Thei-o is no 
doliucation of character in it, and there is nothing in tho 
plot to make it moro appropriate for tho groundwork of a ! 
play than for that of a novel. In tho works^ of fiction wo 
are treated only to tho same crudo narration of facts, j 
without any just roj^resentation of nature. E-xaggerated 
sentiments, which always precede correct reasoning and 
refined simplicity,' fill tho pages of their works of fiction, 
rendering thorn favourites only with those who aro taught 
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to judge of them according to their own standard of taste. 
Of _ llic characters portrayed, wo have to judge only from 
actions attributed to them, which aro strung together with 
no connecting links, except those supplied by tho iteration 
of details, wliich are wearisome to a degree. Several novels 
have been translated into English by Sir John Davis and 
others ; hut, from tho causes I have described, few have 
attracted any public interest. Some of their shorter tales, 
being to a great extent purged of tho cumbrous repetitions 
common to larger works, aro hotter fitted for translation, 
and tho novelty of many of the situations and incidents 
serves to keep alive the attention of tho reader. Unfor- 
tunately tho tone of most Chineso novels is not such as to 
afford any palliation for tho dreariness of their contents. 
If Chinese novelists are to believed, virtue in women and 
honour in men aro to bo found only in a few rarol)'-giftod 
individuals, and this has been so constantly insisted on, 
that it appears to have become one of those beliefs which 
have boon tho means of their own justification. 

If then, having considered tho past and present literature 
of Chinn, we cast a glance into the future, tho prospect is 
not encouraging. Alreadj'' every subject within the scope 
of Chincso authoi'S has been largely treated of and 
infinitely elaborated. Every grain of wheat has long ago 
been beaten out of it, and any further labour expended 
upon it can bnt bo as tlirnshing out of straw. The only 
hopo for tho future of the literature is that afforded by the 
importation of foreign knowledge and experience into the 
country. For many years these can only be introduced in 
tho shape of translations of hooks. But the time will come 
when Chineso authors will think for themselves ; and when 
that period arrives, they will learn to estimate their present 
loudly-vaunted literature at its true value. 

Qovmimait, 

Tho gover))raeut may bo described as a patriarchal 
despotism. The emperor is tho father of his people, and 
ns a father is responsible for the training and behaviour of 
his children, receiving blame when they prove unworthy, 
and reward when they show themselves to bo virtuous ; bo 
is tho people’s welfare tho emperor’s first care, and their 
preservation from nil harm, both moral and physical, his 
first duty. Wlion the people become unruly the emperor 
views their conduct ns tho result of his own negligence or 
want of wisdom, and when peace prevails he accepts it as 
the consequence of his fatlieriy solicitude and care. Like a. 
father, also, ho holds autocratic sway over his household, — 
tho empire. In his hand lies tho power of life and death. 
Whom ho will ho slays, and whom ho will ho keeps 
alive, Bnt there is a limit to his absolutism. The duties 
attaching to tho relations existing between emperor and 
people are reciprocal; and, while it is the duty of the 
subject to render willing and submissive obedience to the 
sovereign so long as his rule is just aud beneficent, it is 
also incumbent on him to resist his authority so soon ns he 
censes to ho a minister of God for good, 'rhis sacred riglit 
of rebellion was distinctly taught by Confucius, and vyns 
emphasized by hicneius, who went the length of asserting 
that a ruler wlw, by tho pmctico of injustice and oppression, 
had forfeited his right to rule, should not only be detlironcd, 
but might, if circumstances required it, ho put to death. 

All this carries us back to a very primitive state of 
society — to ono which probably existed among the Clnnese 
immigrants w-ho first settled on the plains of Ciunn, and 
which has been perpetuated down to the present da]- 
unaltered and withont interrnption. That among the 
chnumn" fates of enqnres this system should have been so 
ncciitatote maintained in Clu'na through so many centuries 
is a fact into tho causes of wliich it is worth while to 
inquire. We find it pictured in the records which make up 
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the Book oj History, the earliest of wliicb carry us back to 
the time of Noah, and we find it enforced in the writings 
of the great apostle of patriarchal institutions, Confucius, 
and in all the other works which go to make up the nine 
classics. The reverence with which these Scriptures are 
viewed has been the principal means of perpetuating tlie 
primitive form of Chinese imperialism. The contents of 
their pages form the study of every schoolboy, and supply 
the only themes at the competitive examinations through 
which every one must pass who seeks an official career. 
Thus the mind of the nation is constantly and almost 
exclusively turned towards them, and their dogmas have 
become part and parcel of the national training. The 
isolation in tvhich China, owing to her geographical and 
political position, has been wrapt for so many centuries has 
prevented the introduction of foreign ojunions and litera- 
ture, and the national mind has been so emasculated by the 
constant contemplation of these read}'-made models of 
excellence, that neither from without nor from within has 
ihero been any temptation to Chinamen, by the creation of 
new ideas, on this or any other subject, to dissent from the 
dicta of Confucius and his predecessors, and the result has 
been that such as the government was in their time so it 
is at the present day. 

The whole theory of government is the embodiment of 
parental and filial piety. As the people are the children of 
the emperor, so is ho the Tcm-is:a ortho Son of Heaven; and 
standing in this intermediaiy position, it pertains to him, 
and to him alone, to mediate between hi.s father. Heaven, 
and his children, his subjects. His sacrifices and prayers 
to Heaven are conducted with great parade and ceremony. 
The chief of these state observances is the sacrifice at the 
winter solstice, which is performed before sunrise on the 
morning of the 21st of December at the altar of Heaven. 
The form of this altar is peculiar. “ It consists of a triple 
circular terrace, 210 feet wide at the base, 150 in the 

middle, and 90 at the top The emperor, with his 

immediate suite, kneels in front of the tablet of Shang-tis 
(The Supreme Being, or Heaven), and faces the north. The 
platform is laid with marble stones, forming nine concentric 
circles ; the inner circle consists of nine stones, cut so ns 
to fit with close edges round the central stone, which is a 
perfect circle. Hero the emperor kneels, and is surrounded 
first by the circles of the terraces and their enclosing walls, 
and then by the circle of the horizon. He then seems to 
himself and to his court to be in the centre of the universe, 
and turning to the north, assuming the attitude of a subject, 
he acknowledges in prayer and by his po'sition that he is 
in/erior to Heaven, and to Heaven alone. Bound him on 
the pavement are the nine circles of as many Heavens, 
consisting of nine stones, then eighteen, then twenty-seven, 
and so on in successive multiples of nine till the square of 
nine, the favourite number of Chinese philosophy, is 
reached in the outermost circle of eighty-one stones.” On 
this occasion, also, a bullock of two years old, and without 
blemish, is ofi’ered as a whole-burntofFering in a green 
porcelain furnace V'hich stands close beside the altar. 

But though occupying the lofty position described, the 
pow’er wielded by the emperor of China is circumscribed 
by ceremonial laws and hamjjered by precedents. His 
whole life is one coiBinual round of ceremonial observances. 
From the day on which he ascends the throne to the time 
when he is carried to his tomb in the Eastern Hills, his 
hours and almost minutes have special duties appointed to 
them by the Board of Bites. He never leaves his palace 
except on state occasions, and every relaxation from the 
■cares of sovereignty must therefore be found within its 
walls. It is -thus that the temptations of harem life have 
been the ruin of so many emperors, and it is varely the 
case that such sovereigns are to be met with as Kang-he 




and Keen-lung who reigned m the last two centuries and 
each of whom devoted the sixty years of his reim to 
high duties of his position and to the charms of litprar, 
pursuits. 

In all aflairs of state the emperor is assisted in hi^c 
deliberations by the Niiy ho, or privy council, which ^ 
according to the regulations of the present dynasty con’ ’ ’ 

sists of nine Manchoos and seven Chinamen ; and the ad' 

ministrativc departments are presided over by six boards 
namely, the Board of War, the Board of Punish' 
ments, the Board of Office, the Board of Ceremonies the 
Board of Bevenue, and the Board of Works. Besides 
these there are the Board of Music and that of the Censors- 
and this last, though an inferior office, exercises considerable 
influence, since its officers, both in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces, are encouraged to criticise freely the actions of the 
mandarins and even of the emperor himself. Like many 
of the other branches of Government, this one has fallen a 
victim to a great extent to the corniption which prevails 
throughout all the departments, but it Ls still at times 
instrumental in bringing to light official misdeeds; and only 
lately’ a general in command of an army, acting against the 
.Mahometan rebels in North-Western China, was degraded 
and dismissed from his post for crimes with which he was 
first charged by a censor. 

The provincial governments are mainly self-governed, i-u, In 
Eaeh province (in a few cases, two conjointly) is presided 
over- by’ a viceroy, who is supreme within hi.s jurisdiction, 
and who has, in cases of emergency, the power of life and 
death in his hands. Neyt to him comes the governor, 
whose authority in all matters relating to the province is 
second only to that of the viceroy’. After these two 
officials the treasurer holds the highest rank. He con- 
trols the finances of the whole province, receiving the 
ta.xcs and paying the salaries of the mandarins. The 
judge, the salt commissioner, and the ‘grain collector are 
the only other mandarins whose authority extends over 
the whole province, the remaining officials being charged 
with “the government of the various divisions into which 
the jirovinccs are divided. The chief of them is the Taou- 
tai, or intendaiit of circuit, who has a direct general 
superintendence over all the aflairs of the circuit intrusted 
to his charge. Each circuit is divided into a number of 
prefectures and sub-prefectures which are administered by 
prefects and sub-prefects, and these, again, are subdivided 
into districts over each of which is placed a magistrate. 
Subordinate to this last-named officer are a host of petty 
officials, among whom the coroner is one of the .most 
important. Each prov-ince collects its - own taxes, pays its 
own expenses, and supjiorts its orvn army and navy’. Its 
officials are held responsible for the preservation of peace 
within its bordera, and are compelled to contribute a fixed 
sum annually to the expenses of the Peking Government. 
Mandarins of all classes are divided into nine ranks, each 
distinguished by the button worn on the top of the cap. 
These buttons follow’ thus in order of superiority — first and 
highest, a plain red button ; second, a flowered red button; 
third, a transparent blue button ; fourth, an ojiaque blue 
button ; fifth, an uncoloured glass button ; sixth, a white 
glass button ; seventh, a plain gilt button ; eighth, a ^It 
button, with flowers in relief ; ninth, a gilt button, with 
engraved flowers. These buttons are no indication of the 
office held by their wearers, but simply of their rank. The 
peacock's feather, again, which is worn in the hats, has 
nothing to do W’ith either the office or the rank of the 
w’earer, but is like the European orders, and is specially 
granted to individuals as a rew’ard for merit. _ 

Theoretically the system of government in the provinces ^ 
is excellent, but as a matter of fact it is corrupt to me 
core. Several causes have tended to bring about this 
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<lisn-i|rouH .-.tiilo of tliingti. Id tlio firat plnco, tl>o inaDifarins, 
ovi'D when they receive their aaliwica, \vl>icl» ia hy no idcudh 
nhv.iya the case, nroiso wrutcliedly UDderpaid tluvt the money 
they receive from this source ia i'arely autUeient to anpjiort 
the start which it ia necessary for them to maintain. A 
district iniigistwte, for inatnuco, ia auj'peacd to receive 
nheui X-TT) per annum, a jirefect ahout XGdh, and un 
inteud.mt of circuit about .illOt!;'*. The pay of tlio liiglier 
o(!icet.i Viii'iea in dilVerent j)ar!a of tiie empire. TJie anlarv 
of the viceroy t'f the two provineea, iv\vam;tnn" and 
K\v,iii!'.;ie, is said to Ite a\>out XUrtOO a year. Tie; cou- 
.seqtieiK'c ia that, aa few tuandarina Itave private means, 
Uiey are oidiced to supplement their orticial incemes hy 
illegal esnctioini and hrihea. And thia evil ia further 
lieighteucd hy the U'enlation whteii forhidatliat a mandarin 
should hold any ollieo for mote than throe yearn. It 
hcemu'. a the sclliah interest, therofoiv, of every ofiicediolder 
to get a-! mtich out of the p"Ojile within liia jnriadietion aa 
lie po'.aihly can in that time. Tlie instant he nrrivea at 
his pv'^t it is cm.toin iry for all the .snhordinato oilieiala to 
pay their respects to iiiin, on wliieh ocea'den they are 
expected to display their loyalty hy t'rt'crinit prcsciils of 
more or lis-s value aecordiug to the means at their com- 
in nid. Ko .snh.rltern dare ahsetd himself, heiii!' perfectly 
aw, ire tint such an omission of duty would dejinve him of 
all hope oi promotion, and would suhjeet liiin on the 
rdigiitcst jiret iiee, or even witlioul tmy jireteiiee whatever, 
to othci.d p-rsecutioii and ruin. 'I'iien, again, when a 
suitor come' with a Icn'.d cause to the Yamnn, or mandurin’s 
ollic-. he is obliged to fee the mandarin, uiul alt the 
stthordinile otVicials, the lecrdaty, the police, and the 
doarkcej'er, in proportion to his wc.iUh, or otherwise his 
cli incc of gtinitig n he iriitg would he very siniiit indeed. 
In a grcit many ciicsalso the hvihery goes lieyand the 
prcliiintiiry fe”, In mi oflieialdom, where illegal exiietions 
are re.'ognired, it Woiild he iinpossildc (o suppose that the 
stream of justice f hoiild he juire, and a limited acijimint- 
■nice witii the jirai-tieea of (.'him -e Vamuiis is eiiongli 
to Virify tlie common belief that justice i.s bought ami .•■oiii, 
and that a snitor’e cli mcc of .success is in (troporlioii to his 
wc.ihli. 

.\s may uadiiy ho imagined, this eorrnptiim in hiuli 
places has a most dcmor,iIi?.ing cllVel on the peojilc 
gemTally. ])ishoni sty prevails to a friglitful extent, and 
sviih it, of cour'C, niilnitlifiihics'i. 'I'he tlliinesc .set little 
or no value upon truth, and thus !smiio idiglil excuse ia 
alTorded for the n«e of torture in their eourt.s of justice; 
for it is iirgued that wliere tho value of nil oath i.s not 
under.slood, some other mc.nia must he re-airted to to extract 
evideiu'c, and the rc.idieat nuMiis to hand i.s doithlle.sa 
TotSuif. torture. The hind most coiuinonly inllieled is flogging. 

'i'lie ohdttr.ile witness in laivl tint on lii.s face, and flic 
e X ecu 1 iota r delivcr.i In’s Mown on l!m upper [i.irt of the 
thighs with tho coiuMVo .side of a Hjilit haiiihoo, tlie nlmrp 
edges of wliioh mutilate the luilTcrer terribly. The punish- 
ment is coiitinneil until the man eitiier fmppiics (ho 
ovideiH’C reiptircd or becomes inscn.sibic. iShimhcrJc.ss 
otlifT forms of torture are oceasiomdly rc.sorted to, such n.s 
tying tho witness up to a beam hy Ids thiimha and big 
loi'i, iqueey.ing his fingers hetween jn’eoes of hanihoo, Ac.; 
and the-e, of coniae, vary both in Idnd and soverity, 
according to tlio dispoidtioii of the presiding niaudiirin, 
rtsvenuiifiiiTlieoridically every safi'gimrd in miopted to ficenre for (hi; 
sllid-. public, service oiilv ofliccra of enlightened and re lined di.spo- 
dtioiii. Tho law' ordaiiia that every man who xviahe.s to 
'.iht'iin (ioverninent emjdoynient must qualify liiin.s'elf for 
oflii'ii hy passing the presorihed competitive examinations; 
and aa thero is, speaking geiienilly, no hereditary nohility 
nor any class eipiivalent to English country gonlJotnon, 
ollieo luipplieii the only (liiitinguiHhing rank in tho empire. 


Ihc conscqnonco is that it is sought after hy all cxcoiit 
those who engage in trade. Tims the (.loveninient bus 
the cream of the nulionnl talent at its dispesnl, and if 
imsts were only given to the foremost men at the exaniiiia- 
turns us the law provides, no system could ho better, and 
when It 1 ms been carried out China has reaped the hcuefits 
of it. 'Unfortiiuately, liowover, it has coiistmitly hupponed 
that wlien tho Government liiis heon eniharrassed by want 
ol money, olliee.s have been put up for sale, and thus the 
man who has the longest pnrso stcjis into tho jiosl of 
houimr ; uud if, us must often huppou, ho should chance 
to ho o.riiel us well as nneullurcd, unjust as well as ignorant, 
woo betide the people under liim. One great defect in the 
Competitive system in (Jlihia i.s that there is no limit to the 
nnmhe.rof candidates, nor to the ago when they may go up 
for c.xamiiiation, and tlio result is that, xvliut with the sur- 
plus victors imd tho mi.sueee.ssful a.spiniiits who go on try- 
ing year utter year until tlioy become grey-liaircd old men, 
there oxist.s a largo non-produeiiig class in the comniuiiily 
which acts us a de.id weight on the national prosperity. 

ft ia only natural to expect that in a country where tho runisii 
torture of witnesses is permitted, tho puiiisliiiieiils inllietcd nHsits. 
on the guilty should ex'ceed in cruelty, and this iseiniuoiitly 
(lie case in Cliiim. Tito Mongolian race i.s eonfesseiily 
ohtuse-nerved and iiiaousihlo to siitrering, and no doubt 
Uliine.se cii)|irita do not siitVer nearly ns miieh as mcnihers 
of more sensitive meea would under similar treiitiiient. 
r.ut oven granting this, the refined cruelties jierpetrated hy 
Ohimimcn on Cliiiiiiineii admit of no apology. Not long 
since, for instance, at one of the Treaty I’ort.s, an oll'oniler 
was jdiiced in a cage, through tho top of which Ins head 
protruded, and which was just long enough to allow the 
tips of Ids (oe.s to (ouch the groiiiiii, Jii this position, 
hiiugiiig us it were hy his neck, with just etumgh siqipurl 
from his feel to prevent his neck disloeiiting, the wretched 
mull remained for days, the object of tho jecr.s and liiuglitor 
of the pa-'-sei's hy, iiiilil, starvation and exlinustioii pul nii cud 
to his snll'eviiius. As imuisliuieiits for heinous oii'ences 
such cruelties would ho siiHicieiitly shoekmg, hut the fact 
that this and kiiidrod tortiire.s are not uiifreqiieiiily inflicted 
for very insignificant crimes, and sometimes even to gratify 
(he iiiaiice or (ho greed of tho otliciatiiig niaiuiariii, is 
signiliciinl of n strangely callous iiuhtlereuee in the Chinese 
imiuiv to tlie siilVeriiigs of other.s. For capital otieiioes the 
iiMDil miHie.s of iiiliicting (he extremo [leiialty of tho law are 
— in had eases, such us jiarricide.s, “cutting to pieces," and 
for Ic.-'B nggraviitcd crimes either stinngidution or decapita- 
tion. 'i'lic culprit who is eoiuieniiicd to he “ cut lo [lieocs ” 
is fiistciicd to a cro.ss, and while thus siia]U'nded cuts arc 
made hy tho exeeiitioiier on tho llesliy parts of the body, 
and ho is then beheaded. Straiiguliitioii is reserved for 
offcmlcm of high r.mk, it being eonsidered a privilege lo 
p.ass (111! of life with a whole body. When it has been 
granted to a criminal thus to meet lii.s end, a silken cord is 
sent lo him in pri.son. No exphiiiatory messtigo is con- 
fiidered ncce.s'iiiry, and ho is left to eoiisuminato his own 
doom, .'amiiotiiues, of coiir-ie, tlio jirisoncr's nerve for.siikc.s 
him at tho supremo moiiiciit, ns was tho etiso with a prince 
of tlio blood, who in It^tU was presented with a silken cord 
for Irettson. 'J'hjs intjieriiil jiorsoimge could not nmko up 
his mind to he his own exeeiitioiior, and it hecanie iioccssiu j 
to call in the juiler-s to carry out the scnteiico of tho laxy. 
Jh-'ciipitiilion in China is a very .speedy death, and wore it 
not Hint popiilnv aoiitimeiil regards it n.s a poculiiirly dis- 
grneeful cud, it would ho a very merciful one, Uouslnnt 
nr.uitico innkes tlio oxoeutioiicr.s woiideifully cxiiurl m the 
pcrforninnco of their deadly oflico. Nc) block or 
plnco for Ihc licad is used. 'I'he nock is .simply outstretched 
fo its .'nil length hy tho aid of an assistant, and one blow 
invnnnhly leaves tho hod}' liciulless. 
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Social and Domestic Life. 

But side by side "vritb all these horrors there is a vast 
deal of quiet, happy, domestic life iu China, It is not 
every one who gets into the clutches of the mandarins and 
their satelHtes, and as long as a man is loyal to the powers 
that be, and is not over rich, he may expect to be left alone 
in undisturbed enjoyment of the pleasures within his reach. 
And in the ordering of a Chinese household there is much 
that might be imitated with advantage by European 
families. The duty of filial piety, which is the final object of 
Chinese religious teaching, represents much more than the 
ceremonial observances which outwardly mark its perform- 
ance. The reverence with which children are taught to 
regard their parents fosters the afilection of which this 
reverence is the outward and -vdsible sign, and the peace of 
each household is assured by the presence of a supreme 
authorit}', against whose dicta there is no appeal. Although 
sons very generally remain under their fathers’ roofs after 
they are married and have themselves become fathers, yet 
BO impossible would it be for a young Chinaman to rebel 
against, or even to dispute with, his parent that difficulties 
seldom arise from this close association of several genera- 
tions, The patriarchal system of family life is dear to the 
heart of every Chinaman, and when his time comes to die, 
death loses to him half its terrors if he is assured that his 
sons will be present at his tomb to perform the customary 
rites and to offer the prescribed sacrifices, Tt is his belief 
that the peace of his soul depends on the due celebration 
of these posthumous observances, and if he has no son 
present to officiate, to w'hom can he look for the perform- 
ance of them 1 

It is mainly due to this cause that early marriages are 
almost universal in China. Like the Jews of old, the 
Chinese look upon the possession of children, especially of 
sons, as the chief blessing of life, and consequently as soon 
as a young man comes of age his parents cast about to find 
a helpmate for him. The would-be bridegroom has vefy 
little to say in the matter. Marriage is not the result of 
acquaintanceship ripening into affection, as amongst 
Western nations. The bridegroom rarely sees his betrothed 
until she has become his wife. The preliminaries are 
entirely arranged by a professional “go-between” or 
“ match-maker,” who makes it her duty to acquaint hciself 
with all the marriageable young people of both sexes in the 
neighbourhood. lYhen empfoyed by the bridegroom’s 
friends she calls on the parents of some young lady who 
she considers would make a suitable m'fe for the future 
bridegroom, armed with a card on which are inscribed the 
ancestral name, and the eight symbols which denote the 
year, month, day, and hour of the birth of the suitor. 
Should the lady's parents be inclined to accept the proposal 
they consult a fortune-teller as to the future prospects of 
such a union. If the answer be favourable a return card 
is given to the go-between, and this in turn is submitted to 
the scrutiny of a fortune-teller employed by the man’s 
parents. Should the oracles prophesy good concerning the 
match the bridegroom prepares two large cards on which 
are written the particulars of the engagement; and on 
the outer side of the one which he keeps is pasted a paper 
dragon, and on the one which is sent to the lady, a ! 
phmnix, — emblems of conjugal fidelity, i^ch card is 
further sewn together with two pieces of red silk. Legend 
traces the original of these silken cords to the time of 
the ’fang dynasty (618-907). During that period, it 
is said that a man named Hwuy Ko, while stapng at the 
town of Sung, saw one evening an old man reading a book 
by the light of the moon, who addressed him thus : “ This 
book is the register of the engagements of marriage for all 
places under heaven, and in ray pockets I have red cords 


with which I tie together the feet of those who are rh-.; 
to become man and wife. MTien this cord has 
though the parties are of unfriendly famihes or of 
M«ons, their fates ere Siei To„r faturt'S -t" 

“IS the child of the old 'woman who sells ve4ah’f-^-"' 
yonder shop on the north.” Upon hearing' this°Hv 
started off in search of the old rvoman, and fowid^ t 
possessed of such a hideous little infant of about twelve 
months old, that in despair he hired a man to 1-ib 
cm Teere aftade the prefect „t a nei^ltl' 
distncfc gave Hwuy Ko w marriage a beautiful younr^ hd? 
whom he affirmed to be his own daughter. Seeiiu^ 
bnde always wore an artificial flower over her webrow 
Hwmy Ko asked her the reason of her doino- so “ I -.m 
the daughter,” she. replied, “ of the prefect’s” brother who 
died at .Sung when I was an infant, leaving me to the care 
of an old woman who sold vegetables. One day, when I 
was out with her in the street a ruffian struck me on my 
-eyebrow, and made such a scar that I am obliged to wear 
this flower to conceal it.” On hearing this^Hwuv Ko 
recognized the immutability of fate, and from that time 
forward red sDken cords have been entwined in the inarriase 
cards of every pair in China. Following the exchange of 
cards, presents of more or less value according to the wealth 
of the contracting parties pass between the two households 
and at last when the happy day has arrived, the bride, sur- 
rounded by her friencLs, starts from her father’s house' in a 
sedan chair for her future home. Half-way between the 
two houses she is met by a party of the bridegroom’s 
followers, who escort her the rest of the way. In this 
custom it is impossible not to see a survival of the primitive 
custom of marriage by capture. At the present day, in some 
parts of Central Asia, the bride rides off on horeeback at 
full gallop from the door of her father's bouse or tent, 
followed by the bridegroom, who, after an exciting cliase, 
is allowed to coma up with her, and .she straightway 
becomes his property. Among some of the Siberian 
tribes, again, the bridegroom is obliged to' hunt his bride 
through the compartments of her father’s tent, while old 
women go through the farce of tripping him up and other- 
wise hindering him in his pursuit. In more civilized China 
there are fewer traces of the ancient capture, and the contest 
has there become but a formal act of taking over the bride 
on her way to the bridegroom’s house. On alighting from 
her sedan chair she is led with her head covered into the 
room where her future husband awaits her. Without ex- 
changing a word they sit down side by side, and each tries 
to sit on a part of the dress of the other, it being considered 
that the one who succeeds in so doing will rule in the house- 
hold. After this silent trial of skilly they adjourn to the 
reception hall, where stands the family altar, and there they 
worship Heaven, and Earth, and their ancestors. This done, 
they drink a glass of wine together, when for the first time 
the bridegroom is allowed to see the face of his bride. 
Here the marriage ceremony end.s, and the guests give 
themselves up to feasting and rejoicing. 

Like many other apparent paradoxes, the co-existence 
of infanticide with au universal desire for children among 
the Chinese admits of a ready explanation. The 
chief object of desire is the possession of son.s, and in the 
parts of the country where infanticide exists — and this is 
the case only in poverty-stricken households in certain dis- 
tricts of certain provinces — female infants are the only 
victims. In some parts of the province of Fuh-keen the 
people make no attempt to conceal the existence of the 
practice, and even go the length of defending it. What is 
the good of rearing daughters, they say ; when they are 
young they are only an expense, and when they reach an 
age when they might be able to work for their own living, 
they marry and leave us. But even the poorest people 
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nourisli and cherisli tlveii' sous. Their labour soon becomes 
rcuuuierative, they support their parents in their old age, 

, and when these are gjithered to their fathers they perform 
the ^ prescribed observances at their tombs, — offering 
sacrifices at fixed periods to tho souls of the departed, and 
keeping the tombs in repair. Should anything interfere 
with tho repose of tho dead, tho living may expect to be 
visited with misfortune ; and to allow tho soul of a parent 
to pass between its tomb and tho households of the 
descendants, tho entranco to tho grave must bo kept 
unimpeded. Curiously enough, tho tombs, especially in 
the^ south of Cliina, are all made in tho shape of an 11. 
This is probably an importation from tho WTst. 

Tho princijial religions of China aro Buddhism, Taouism, 
and Confucianism, to which must bo added Stahomotanism 
in tho northern and western provinces of the empire. 
Buddhism was introduced from India during tho Ist 
century of tho Christian era ; and thus coming at a time 
when the national mind had been prepared by tho teachings 
of Confucius and the nij'sticisms of Lnou-ts?.c for the recep- 
tion of a religious sj'stcm which should satisfy tho require- 
ments of its higher nature, the new faith spread rapidly 
through tho country, and at tho present day numbers more 
adhoronta than either of tho other two leading religions. 
Laou-tsze, who was tho founder of the Taouist sect, was a 
contemporary of Confucius, Like that sage also, he held 
office at tho court of Chow, but being disheartoned at tho 
want of success attending his efforts to reform the manners of 
tho age, ho retired into private life and devoted himself to 
tho composition of 2 '/t€ Sti/ra of lu'anoti and Yintitc. In 
this work ho enunciated a scheme of plulosophy which 
bo,ars a strong atntlogy to tho doctrines of tho Quiotisls and 
Manichmists, tho leading point being tho relation between 
something which he calls and tho universe. Tho 

philosophical bearing of his system was, howovei-, soon lost 
sight of and his profound speculations wero exchanged for 
the pureuit of immortality and tho search after tho philo- 
sopher’s stone by his followers. But while Buddhism and 
Titouism find their adherent.s atiiong tho common pcoplo, 
Confucianism is par cxcdlrnce the religion of tho learned. 
The opinions and teachings of the sage aro their constant 
study; atid at stated periods they assemble in temples 
devoted to his honour to worship at tho shrine of the 
“Throncloss King.” But the process of decay, which has been 
going on for so many centuries in tho distinctive features of 
these creeds, has served so to obliterate tho lines of 
domarcation which originally separated them, that at t\>c 
present day the dogmas of Buddha and Laou-tsze and tho 
teachings of Confucius 1003^, ns far as tho masses are con- 
cerned, be ti'catod as tho foundations of a common faith. 

Education is probabh’’ more widel}’ spread among tho 
male population in China than in ati}^ other countiy. Being 
tho Old}' high road to honour and emolument it is cngcrl)* 
sought after b3' all who aro desirous of following an official 
career, while tho universal respect for letfors which has be- 
come a national tradition encourages all of ever}’ degree to 
gain at least a smattering of learning — except tho women. 
Yeiy little trouble is taken with tho education of girls. If 
tho3' aro taught to bo good ncotllc-women and export cooks, 
if the3'' learn to act modestly and to show duo dotoreuce to 
their superiors, little mora is ns a rule required of them. 
But it is veiy different with tho men. No one can hold 
an}' Govornincnt office unless ho has passed at least tho iirat 
of tho three great literary competitive oxanrinatioirs, and 
the whole education of bo3'S is arranged witli tho object j 
of ouahliug thorn to pass successfully through tlieso 
ordeals. Unfortnnatol}' for tho veal education of tho ] 
aspirants to office, tiro only subject^ required of them 
is a knowledge of tho Nino Classics, atrd the result 
is that from childhood upwards these works are tho only 
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text-books which aro prrt ittlo tho hands of CJirnc.so school- 
boys. These they are taught to regard ns lire .supremo 
models of oxcollenco, and any deviation either from tiro 
oprniotrs tlicy contain or from the style in which they are 
written, is looked upon as hcixfficah Tho result is tliat 
there liavo grown up in China generation after generation 
of ineti who have learned to elevate moro menun v above 
genius, arid wlio.so mental j>owors Imve beeit dwarfed by 
servile imitatiou and by tho iialtry literalism of tho schools. 

Turning to the ovety-duy cnstom.s and manners of tho 
Chinese, it is passing strange to find how diarnolrically ‘•'■'’'■.'■■''ay 
opposed they aro to wlrat wo aro familiar with. In u 
. country “ where,'' ns lurs been said by iVingrovo Cook, 

1 “ tho roses have no fragram-o, and tho womon no potti- 
I coats ; whore tiro labourer has no Sabbath, and the 
, magistrate no sense of honour; where tho iiocdlo prrints to 
j the .south, and tiro sign of being puzzled is to .scratcli tho 
antipodes of tho head ; whore tho place of honour is on 
tho left hand, and tho seat of intellect is in the .stomacli ; 
wliero to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
wear white garments is to pul yourself into mourning," it, 

\vonld at first sight seem useless to seek for any point of 
similarity with ourselves. But it is extremely' probable, 
for instance, that tho choice of tho loft as the seat of 
honour is in principle entirely nt 0110 avith our custom of 
considering tiro right hand as tho )dace due to the most 
highk’-honoured guest, and that both are survivals of the 
arreierrt and ahiro.st universal adoratiotr of tho sint. The 
rrecdlo of the Chrne.so compass points towards tlio sonlli, 

.and evor3'honsc in China of an.v pretcn.sions faces the same 
wa}', as well ns tho state scats itt all rccoptioir roorms. Tho 
place orr tho left of tho Irosl, therefore, is lliat nearest to 
tho light-bringing, lifo-prodneing Ea.st, and lienco its title 
to honour; and in the same way the opposite custom 
among ourselves i.s susceptible of a like interpretation. In 
d.ai!y life tho Oliineso aro frugal, sober, and indn.strhm.'!. 

Their wants aro few, and they are cnsil}' satisfied, 'I'ho 
poorer classes live almost entirely on rice and vegetables, 
to which tlioy sometimes add small pieces of fish or meat. 

Their clotlics are of tho cheapest kind, and they aro so 
accustomed to crowded npnvtinents that house rent forms 
an insignificant item in aClnnnman’s expenditure. Tims 
a Chinaman can live where a European woidd starve, and 
it is on account of tho advantages which he thus possesses, 
combined with sobriety und frugality, that he is able to 
nmlorbid tho American workmen in California, und tho 
English colonist in Australia, in almost every branch of 
inrlnstr}’. Tho ovor-popniated condition in wliicli Clitiia 
has been for so many centuries has hud a jtowcrfn! 
inllncnco in thus moulding tho national clmiuctur, Ahi.sf 
ns Chinn is, it cannot contain alt those who call (hcmselvc.-i 
her sons and daughter.^, and in many citic.s a largo section 
of the inhabitants are driven to live in boats oii flio neigh- 
bouring rivers and lakes. It would bo vci'}’ dilticnit to sa}' 
how tho boat population provide food for themselves nml 
their families ; indeed, were it not for the extreme cheap- 
ness of their ordinary duil}' food, and for their sober habit. s, 

(hey could not do so'. Spirits— they hiivo no wine— Jipppiir 
to have no great uttrnctiou to Chiimmon. 'J'hcy drink them 
occasional!}', and somotiiucs to o.vccss, Iml a reeling 
Chinninnu is rarely to ho soon in tho streets. prnnkoinics.H 
is not a national vice, hut, unfortunately, their ahstincnco 
does not extend to opium, a drug which seems to liavc a 
greater attraction for thorn than for any other people on 
tile face of the earth. They take to it greedily, and when ^ 
once the habit of smoking it Iiccomes conlirined, tlie^ji^p^.i^^ 
difficulty of relinquishing it is o.vceodingly great. Iherc 
]in.s, no donl)t, been much exaggeration in what has been 
talked and written on tin's subject. But on the tcstimoii} 
of Chinamen themselves tho ellectsof opium smoking imisi.^ 
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be regarded as injurious to Tiealth and destructive to all 
the better parts of man’s nature. Prom the time of its 
introduction into the country, the Chinese Government' 
has opposed the traffic ; and on the occasion of the last 
revision of the Treaty by Sir Kutherford Alcock, Prince 
Kung and his colleagues made a vigoi-ous stand against the 
clause which legalkes its importation. In this as in other 
attempts they were unsuccessful, and it remains to be seen 
whether the policy they appear now to^be adopting of 
-encouraging the growth of native opium will extinguish 
the import trade. 

Since the conclusion of the treaty in 1860 numerous 
attempts have been made to induce the Chinese Govern- 
ment to permit the introduction of railways and telegiaphs 
into China, but to all such counsel the emperor’s advisers 
have turned a deaf ear. Hot that they are ignorant of the 
advantages to be derived from these weapons of progress, 
but they consider that these advantages would be dearly 
bought if the price to be paid is to be the admittance of 
foreigners into the interior of the country, coupled with 
the hold on the soil which these would acquire were they 
allowed to construct lines of railway and telegraphs through 
the provinces. It is difficult, however, even for so autocratic 
a Government as that of China, to carry out such a curbing 
policy, and in one or two instances lately, events have forced 
an advance beyond the hard and fast line laid down by the 
Peking mandarins. The first step in this direction was 
taken during the war in Formosa, when the viceroy of the 
province of Fuh-keen ordered the constructiou of a line of 
telegraph from Pagoda Island to his Yamuu at Fuh-chow 
Poo. His action was disapproved by the Government, 
and several attempts were made to frustrate the undertak- 


ingj.but, mainly through the influence of the 
ministers, who insisted on the fulfilment nf ti, , , 

>vift the telegraph „.„p,„,, a. Ita ® 
introduction of railways is, however, considered to ht ! 
more serious matter, and though -at several of th! 
arsenals tramways have for some time been emnlovel 
no mandarin Las, until quite lately, been bold enoimh u 
sanction the use of a locomotive. Quite recently tlic°id^ 
urns originated of quietly buying up a strip of land betveS 
Shanghai and Woo-sung, and of using it for the con 
struction of a railway. The local mandarins and the 
Peking Government met the projected line with decided 
opposition j but here again the arguments brought to bear 
by the resident foreign ministers were sufficiently cement 
to induce it to withdraw all actively obstructive measures 
and’ the first railway in China was opened to traffic 
under the negative approval of the rulers of the soil. 
Much importance has been attached to this iiitrodnction 
of railways into China, and the crowded trains which daily 
travel between the two termini are considered to point to 
the probable speedy extension of railways throughout the 
country. ,But the approval given to the Sliaiighai railway 
is merely that of the people; .and its completion has at 
present only intensified the determination of tlie Govern- 
ment to withstand the adoption of the iron road. 
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CHINCHA ISLANDS, tlireo small islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, about 12 miles from the coast of Pcm, op- 
posite tho town of Pisco, and lOG miles distant from Callao, 
in 13° 38' hS. lat. and 7G° 28' W. long, 'i’he largc-st of 
tho group, known as tlie Nortli Island or Isla del Norte is 
only four-fifths of a mile in length, and about a third in 
I breadth; and their whole importance is due to their im- 
mense deposits of guano, 'i’hcy are of granitic formation, 
and rise from the sea in precipitous cliffs, worn out into 
countless caves and hollows, which furnish convenient rest- 
ing-placc.s for tho sea-fowl. 'I’heir liighest points attain 
an elevation of 113 feet, which was increased about 00 
feet by tho guano-bed. The name of tho islands, and of 
the town and valley of Ghincha on tho mainland, is derived 
from an ancient Indian race which has left some intcre.sting 
relics of its sojourn. A stone idol and two water-pots of 
grotesque construction were discovered under G2 feet of 
guano ; and a number of wooden idols, two regal emblems, 
and a curious stone slab have also been found, 'fhat these 
must bo of very great antiquity is obvious ; but the rate 
of increase in tho guano deposits is too much a matter of 
conjecture to furnish even an ai^proximato date. Mr 
George Peacock, of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
calculated tho rpiaiitity of guano in tho islands in 184G at 
18,250,000 tons; and, according to the survey of the 
Peruvian Government in 1853, they then still contained 
12,37G,100. 'Phe supply is now jiractically exhausted ; and 
tho foreign export which had begun in 1841 was brought 
to a close in 1872. Between 1853 and 1872, 8,000,000 
tons wore obtained from the North and Middle Islands. 
'Pho former was still visited by 35 Peruvian vo.ssels in 1873, 
and furnished 11,G34 tons. Its population in 1874 was 
only 105 persons, and tho other islands were quite deserted; 
whereas in 1 8G8 the total population amounted to GOOD, 
who consisted partly of Peruvians, partly of Chinese coo- 
lies, and partly of Peruvian convicts. In 1853-4 tho 
Chincha Islands were tho chief object in- the contest known 
as tho Guano War between President Echenique and General 
Castilla; and in 1804 they were taken possession of by 
tho Spanish rear-admiral Pirizon in order to bring tho Pcni- 
vian Government to apologize for its treatment of tho im- 
migrants from Biscay. 

CHINOHEW, or CiiiNcnu, is the name usually given 
in English charts to an ancient and famous port of China 
in tho province of Puh-keen, of which the Chinese name is 
Ghvanchoiv-foo, or Tmvanclmv-foo (by Prencli scholars 
written Thsiouan-chcou-/ou). It stands in 24° 57' N. lat. 
and 118° 35' E. long. It is described by Martini (in the 
I7th century) as pleasantly situated on a tongue of land 
between two branches of the river which forms tho liarbour, 
and these so deep that tho largest (Chinese) ships could 
come up to tho walls. Tlie city, though now occasionally 
visited by missionaries and others, is not one of the treaty- 
ports, and modern information about it is uot abundant. 
But largo junks still como close to tho city. Tlie walls 
have a circuit of 7 or 8 miles, but embrace much vacant 
ground. The chief exports arc tea and sugar, tobacco, ' 
china-ware, nankeens, (fee. There are still to bo seen the 
remains of a fine mosque, founded by the Arab traders 
wlio resorted thither. Tho English Presbyterian Mission 
lias had a chapel in tlie city since about 18G2. Beyond 
the northern hranch of the river (which is several miles 
from the city) there is a suburb called Loyang,- which is I 
approached by tho most celebrated bridge in China. | 

Ciiwanchow was in the Middle Ages the great port of i 
Western trade with China, and was known to tho Arabs and 
to Europeans as Zaii^n or Zayion, the name under which 
it apiiears in Abulfeda’s Geography, and in tho klongol 
history of BasMduddin, as well as in Ibn Batata, Marco 
Polo, and other mcdiajval travellers (sco China, p. G2S). 


Marco Polo calls it "one of tho two grcafc.st commercial 
havens m the world Ibn Batuta, » tho greatest Eeaiiort in 
the world,” • . ‘ 

_ Some argument has of late been alleged against tliu 
identity of Eayton with Ciiwanchow, and in favour of it.'- 
bemg rather Chamjehow (a great city GO miles W.S.W. of 
Ciiwanchow), or a port on the river of Cliangdiow near 
Amoy. It is possible that tho name “ Port of Zayton " 
covered a good deal, and may have embraced the great 
basin called Amoy Harbour, the chief part of which lies 
within tho Foo or department of Ciiwanchow; but there is 
hardly room for doubt that the Zayton of Marco Polo and 
Abulfcda was tho Ciiwanchow of the Chinese. 

Ibn Batuta informs us that a rich silk texture made here 
was called ZaMniya; and tJiere can be little doubt that 
this is the real origin of our word Aatdi , — ZMmxi in 
mediseval Italian, Aceytvni in Sjinnisli. 

With the question already indicated is connected .a 
i singular ambiguity. The name CMuclcw i.s now ajiplied 
ns wo have defined ; but tho Cliincheo or Chinchew of old 
English books, and of the Spaniards and Portuguc.sc to 
this d.ay, i.s, as Mr G. Phillips Im.s lately pointed out, not 
Ciiwanchow but Changchow. 'riio province of Fuh-kcen is 
often called Cliincheo by tho Jesuits of the ICth anil 17th 
centuries. Cliangchow, and its dependencies seem to have 
constituted the port of I'nli-kecn with wliich Macao and 
Jfanilla chiefly communicated at that jicriod, and where tho 
Portuguese had at onetime a factory ; and hence they seem 
to have apjilicd the same name to the port and tho province, 
though Changchow has never been the ofiicial capital of 
Fuh-kecn. Ilow Englisli mariners and nin;).? came to transfer 
the name to Ciiwanchow is obscure. {SceJoiu'nat 11 Gcoy. 
Hoc., vol. xliv.; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2d cd., 1875, vol ii,, 
&c.) (n. V.) 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, in tho jirovincc of 
Murcia, lucturcsquely situated on an abnqit hill ten miles 
south-east of Albaccto, iu the immediate neighbourhood of 
the junction of the railway lines from Cartagena and Valen- 
cia to tho capital. It is surrounded by walls rebuilt in 1 837 
and defended by a citadel ; and in the principal church 
there arc reservoirs capable of furnishing the city with water 
for several months. Earthenware and crucibles, coarse linen, 
and woollen cloths arc manufactured. Population, 3500. 

CHINCHILLA [Chinchilla laniycra), a small Mammal 
belonging to the iirdcr7?ocf«if w.inliabits the eastern slopes of 
tho Andes in Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, wlicrc it has a vertical 
range of'from 8000 to 12,000 foot. It is very similar in .size 
to the common squirrel, being about 10 inclics long exclusive 
of tho tail, aud in the form of its head it resembles a rabbit. 
It is covered with a dense soft fur three-fourths of an inch 
long on the back, and iqiwavds of an inch in length on tho 
sides, of a slate-grey colour, darkly mottled on the upper 
surface, aud of a dusky white beneath; its cars are long 
and broad and thinly covered with hair. It lives in 
burrows, and these subterranean dwellings undermine sonic 
parts of the Chilian Andes to .such an extent as to cause 
considerable inconvenience and even danger to travellere on 
horseback. Cbinchillas live in communities, forming their 
burrows among loose rocks, and coming out to feed only iu 
tbc early moniing and towards sunset. TJioy feed chiefly 
on roots and grasses, in search of which they often travel a 
considerable distance from their home.s ; and when eating 
they sit on their haunches, holding their food in their fore- 
paws. The Indians in hunting them employ a wea.>-cl 
[Galictis vittata), which is trained to enter the rrevicc.s^ <4 
the rocks, where the chinchillas often lie concealed duniig 
the day in order to avoid tho sunshine, and drive them 
out, when they are readily killed. The fur of this rodent 
was prized by the ancient Peruvian.', who made coverlets 
and other articles with the .skin, and at the jircsent dav 
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tJiej are exported in large nmnters to Europe — 13-i,000 
sMns having been imported into London during 1874 — 
vvbere they are made into mufe, tippets, and trimmings for j 
ladies’ dresses. That they have not under such circum - 1 
stances become rare, if not altogether extinct, is doubtless 
ouing to their extraordinary fecundity, the female usually 
producing five or six young twice a year. They are 
exceedingly docile in disposition and cleanly in their 
habits, and are thus well fitted for domestication, and in 
this state, owing to the value of their furs, might no doubt 
be profitablv reared. 

CHIJTDWAIIA. See Chhi>*dwIhL 

CKENGLEPUT, the principal town and fortress of a 
district of tbe same name, in the presidency of Sladras, in 
British India, on the left bant of the Palar River, 36 
miles S.S.'R'. of Madras in 12’’41'K lat and SO^S'E. long. 
Chiiigleput was taken by the French in 1751, and was re- 
taken in 1 752 by dive. During the wars of the British with 
Hyder Ali, it was one of the few strongholds which with- 
stood his power, and afforded a secure refuge to the natives. 
In 1780, after the defeat of Colonel Baillie, the army of 
Sir Hector Munro sought protection under its walls. The 
town is noted for its manufacture of pottery, and it carries 
on a trade in rice. Population, 7500. 

CHIN-HAE, or Cbixg-hai, a district town of China, in 
the province of Che-keang, at the month of the Timg-keang 
River, 12 miles IS.E. of Ringpo, in 29° 58' 27. lat. and 121° 
45' E. long. It lies at the foot of a hfil on a tongue of 
land, and is partly protected from the sea on the 27. hy a 
dike about three niHes long, composed entirely of large 
blocks of hewn granite. The walls are 20 feet high and 3 
miles in circumference. The defences were formerly of 
considerable strength, and included a well-built but now 
dismantled citadel on a precipitous clifij 250 feet high, at 
the extremity of the tongue of land on which the town is 
bnUt. In the neighbourhood an engagement took place 
between the English and Chinese in 1841. 

CHI27-JIE.A27G-FOO, a maritime city of China, in the 
province of Keang-soo, at the junction of the Grand Canal 
with the Tang-tsze Keang, 48 miles E.27.K of 27anking. It 
was formerly a prosperous and important city with a popu- 
lation of about half a million, well defended by brick walls, 
in many places 35 feet high, and regarded as the key of 
the empire towards the sea. In 1842 it yielded to the 
British forces after a desperate resistance. Since then, 
however, it has not only sufiered from the aberrations of 
the river system of China, but it has also been laid waste by 
the insurgents in 1853. It was recaptured by tbe imperial 
forces in IS5S, and h^ begun to recover its position. 

CHIX02V (in the iliddle Ages Casirum. Caino), a town 
of Francs, capital of an arrondissement in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Vienne, 28 miles S.I7. of Toms. It has a tribunal of 
primary instance, a communal college, a town house, and 
some trade in grain, dried fruits, wine, and brandy. Here 
Henry IL of England died in 1189 ; and on the rock above 
the town there are extensive ruins of the castle where 
Charles VlL of France resided after the occupation of Paris 
by the English, and first gave audience to loan of Arc. In 
the <^tle-rock there are large quarries known as Les 
Valains, from which building materials have been obtained 
for ages. Rabelais was bom in 1483 at the farm-house 
of La Deviniere in the vicinity, and his house is shown 
in the Rue de la Lamproie. Population in 1872, 6553. 

CHIiS SURAH, a town of British India, situated on the 
western bank of the Hooghly River, 24 miles above 
Calcutta, and formerly the principal Dutch settlement in 
Bengal. It was among the cessions on the continent of 
India made by the king of the 27etherlands in 1824 in 
exchange for the British possessions in the island of 


Sumatra. The Dutch erected a factory hore in 1656 
clear and h^lthy spot of ground, much preferahk' 
on wuich Calcutta is situated, and soon attracted a c 
siderable number of natives to settle in the viciV 
About thirty-five years after thm thev fell under th« dP 
pleasure of one of the native potentate, who 
their property- and prohibited their trafnc. In 10^6 ' U 
their factories were re-established, and their tiadP km 
continued to fionrish. In 1759, a British force" und'. 
Colonel Forde was attacked by the girrison of Chin^m^ 
on its march to Chandemagore. The action was short bur 
decisive, for in less than half an hour tbe Dutch vexe 
entirely routed. lu 1795, when Holland became a province 
of France, the British offered to retain Chinsurah for 
stadtholder, bnfc the governor having declined to surreDaer 
the settlement was reduced by a detachment from the 
miHtaiy stations at Bariackpore, and was occupied bv a 
British garrison during the whole war. At tbe general 
peace of 1814 it was restored to the Dutch. Tbe town 
which extends for half a mile along the banks of tbe river' 
is built neatly, and with great solidity, of brick andmortar- 
and tbe houses are plastered with fine hme, and have fiat 
roofs and green Venetian windows. It is the seat of aa 
extensive military establishment which has been consider- 
ably increased since 1858, and is now capable of accommo- 
dating 5000 men. The hospital attached is on a large scale. 
An important educational' institution known as Hoogblv 
College is maintained by Government; and there are a 
number of schools in the town, several of which are carried 
on by the missionaries of the Free Church of (Scotland. 
Population, about 14,000. 

CmOGGIA, or Chiozza, a town of Italy, in an island of 
the same name in the Gulf of Venice, 15 miles south of 
the city of that name. It is united to tbe mainland hy a 
bridge of 43 arches, protected at the further extremity hj 
Fort ilalghera or Haynau ; and the port is hkerrise 
defended hy Forts Caraman and (San Felice. The cathedral 
of Longhera, founded in 1633, is its most remarkable 
building; the church of {3. Andrea was of much greater 
antiquity, bnt it was restored in 1 734. From Chioggia to 
Malamocco stretches the great sea-waU of theMurazzi, 
which protects Venice from the inroads of tbe ocean. 
Chioggia is the Eoman Fossa Claudia, and began to bear 
the name of Clugia in the 4th century. In 809 it was 
destroyed by Pepin, and in 901 by the Slavonic invaders.^ 
In 1100 it was chosen as his see hy tbe bishop of 
Malamocco. With the exception of the years froru 1370 
to 1381, when it was held by the Genoese, it continued 
subject to Venice till the fall of the republic ; hut in 
spite of its proximity and pohtical connection, it has 
maintained to the present day some peculianties of 
language and custom. Population, 26,336. 


CHIOS. See Scxo. 

CHIPPE27HA3r, a parliamentaiy and municipal borough 
and market-to\vn of England, in tbe county of Wiltshire, 
30 milas X.27.W. of iSalisburj*, and 94 miles from London 
by the Great Western Railway, in a valley on the left 
bank of the Avon, which is here crossed by a handsome 
stone bridge of 22 arches. It consists mainly of one well- 
built street more than half a mile in length, and has a 
.spacious Gothic church of considerable antiquity, a town- 
hall, a market-house, and a literary iustitution. Fonnerly 
the seat of an extensive hroad-cloth manufacture, it is now 
mainly au agricultural town, with flour-miUs and tannenes, 
and large cattle and cheese markets. The stone qnames 
in the neighbourhood give employment to three or Jour 
hundred workmen. The parliamentary borough, which m- 
dndes the jjarishes of Chippenham, Hardenhuish, Langlev- 
Burrell, and Pewsham, and had in 1871 a popuHtion o 
6875, returns one member to Parliament; up till 
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CHIUSA, or La Chiusa, a town of Italy on the Pesio, 
in the province of Cuneo, and about ten miles south-east of 
the city of that name. It has a population of upwards of 
6000, chiefly engaged in the manufacture of silk and glnj^g 
It is not to be confounded , with a hamlet in the province 
of Turin, which was named Chiusa (enclosure) from its 
position near the fortified line erected by Desiderius of 
Lombardy, in 774, to check the advance of Charlemagne. 

CHIUSI, a town of Italy, in the Tuscan province of 
Siena, situated on a hill, and not far from the Lake of 
Chiusi. It is a bishop’s see, and has a large cathedral, 
but is chiefly interesting for the Etruscan bronzes, mirrors, 
vases, and funereal urns found in the vicinity, of which 
its museums contain collections. Chiusi, the Glusium of 
the Romans, was one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
confederation, and was the headquarters of Porsena. After 
the decay of the Roman power it sank in importance, and 
in the Middle Ages malaria greatly reduced the number of 
its inhabitants ; of late years, however, the prospects of 
the place have greatly improved, in consequence of the 
drainage of the marshes in the neighbourhood. Population, 
6460. 

CHIVASSO, a city of Italy, in the province of Turin, 
at a railway junction, 15 miles north-east of the city of Turin. 
Situated on the left bank of the Po near the influx of the 
Oreo, it was formerly considered the key of Piedmont ; but 
its fortifications were dismantled by the French in 1804, 
and it is now only enclosed by a single wall with two gates 
leading to two suburbs. The front of the church of San 
Pietro, a building of the 15th century, is decorated with 
ornaments and entire statues in terra cotta, of great 
elegance, but much defaced. Of the ancient palace of the 
counts of Montferrat an octagonal tower still remains. 
The principal trade of the'town is in grain and wool ; and 
its lampreys are in repute. On the opi^osite side of the 
Po, and a few miles down the stream, are the ruins of the 
Roman city of Indtistria, which were discovered in 1745. 
Population, 7800. 

CHLASIYDOPHORE {Chlamydopliorm truncaius), an 
Edentate Mammal found at Mendoza, on the eastern slope 
of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the Pichiciago, but 
is so seldom seen as to be regarded with curiosity even by 
the natives. Its total length is from 5 to 6 inches, and its 
upper surface is covered with a flexible cuirass somewhat 
resembling the external armature of the Armadilloes — its 
iiearest allies — but differing from the latter in being attached 
only by the middle of the back and the top of the head, 
the frontal bone of the skull being provided wnth two 
prominent knobs for this purpose. The dorsal shield, 
which contains 24 rows of square, cubical, or rhomboidal 
plates of a leathery texture, makes, at its posterior edge, an 
abrupt bend downwards, and is continued to the extremity 
of the tail, thus forming a posterior shield for the protec- 
tion of the creature’s hindquarters while it is burrowing. 
The sides of the back beneath the shield, the under part of 
the body, and the limbs are covered with silky hair, of a 
dirty white colour, longer and finer than that of the mole. 
An examination of the Pichiciago skeleton proves it to be 
an exceedingly aberrant member of the Armadillo family, 
having structural affinities \vith other and widely different 
mammals. Thus it resembles the beaver in its flattened 
paddle-like tail, the mole in its short strong legs and 
powerful claws, the sloth in its teeth, and ruminants in 
the form of the lower jaw. It also resembles the ornitho- 
rhynchus and echidna — the lowest mammalian forms — in 
points wherein all three show affinity with birds j while in 
the form of the skuU and pelvis it is unique among mammals. 
According to Dr Buckland it makes the nearest approach 
of living Edentata to the gigantic extinct Megatherium, It 
is a burrowing animal, living like the mole in the subter- 


ranean galleries which it scoops out with its sham 
powerful claws, assisted probably by the flattened tail 
which os supphed with strong muscles, and thus well 
adapted for throwing out the earth which graduallv 
accumulates under the creature. Like the mole its eaii 
and eyes are exceedingly small and almost hidden by the 
long silky hair surrounding them. Another species has 
recently been discovered in Bolivia somewhat larger than 
the preceding, and differing from it in having the dorsal 
shield attached all over to the skin of the back. 

CHLORAL, Teichloraldehyde, or Hydride of Tei- 
CHLOE ACETYL, C2CI3OH Or CCI3.COH, a substance dis- 
covered by Liebig in 1832, and further studied by Dumas 
and Stiideler. It is a heavy, oily, and colourle.is liquid of 
specific gravity 1-518 at 0° C., and boiling point 94°-4 C. 

It has a greasy, somewhat bitter taste, and gives ofi’ a vapour 
at ordinary temperature W'hich has a pungent odour and an 
irritating effect on the eyes. The word chloral is derived 
from the first syllables of chlorine and alcohol, the names 
of the substances .employed for 'its preparation. Chloral 
is soluble in alcohol and ether, in less than its own weight 
of water, and in four times its weight of chloroform ; it 
absorbs but is not acted upon by chlorine, and dissolves 
bromine, iodine, phosphorus, and sulphur. Chloral deli- 
quesces in the air, and, like aldehyde, is converted by 
water into a hydrate, with evolution of heat ; it combines 
also with ethylic alcohol and its homologues, and the 
derived raercaptans. An ammoniacal solution of nitrate 
of silver is reduced by chloral ; sulphites of the alkalies 
form with it crystalline compounds; and nascent hydrogen, 
by replacing its three atoms of cldorine, converts it into 
aldehyde (Personne, Ann. Oh. Pharm., clvii. 113). By 
means of i^hosphorus pentachloride, chlorine can be substi- 
tuted for the oxygen of chloml, the body CCI3.CCLH 
being produced ; an analogous compound, CCl3.C(CgH5)2H. 
containing the radicle phenyl in the place of the oxygen, 
is obtained by treating chloral with benzene and sulphutic 
acid. With an alkali, chloral gives chloroform and a 
formate of the base according to the reaction CCI3.COH 
+ KHO = CCI3H + H.CO(OK) ; it is converted by oxidiz- 
ing agents into trichloracetic acid CCl3.CO(OH) ; and forms 
with cjmnic acid the body C5H3ClgHO3 = {CCl3.C0H)2 
•COHN. When kept for some days, as also when placed 
in contact with sulphuric acid or a very small quantity 
of water, chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the 
polymeride metachloral, CgHjClgOg = (C2Cl30H)3, a white 
porcelaneous bodyq slowly volatile in the air, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and reconverted into chloral 
without melting at 180° C. 

Chloral is prepared by passing dry chlorine into absolute 
alcohol ; the latter must be cooled at first, but to^yaTd5 
the end of the operation has to be heated nearly to boiling- 
The alcohol becomes converted finally into a syrupy fluid, 
from which chloral is procured bj’' treatment with sulphuric 
acid. The action of chlorine upon alcohol is complex ; 
first aldehyde, CH3.COH, is produced, which combines 
with alcohol to form acetal, CH3.CH(OC2H5)2 ; tbiS) acted 
on b}' chlorine, yields trichloracetal, CCl3.CH(OC2H5)2! 
which is converted by the hydrochloric acid present into 
chloral alcoholate, CCI3.CH.OH.OC2H5, and monochlor- 
ethane, CoHgCl. The latter body is also formed directly 
from alcohol, in the -process for the manufacture of chloral, 
and' combines with aldehyde, giving monochlorinaicd 
ethylic ether, CH3CHCI.OO2H5, which is converted by 
chlorine into tetrachlorinated ether, CClg-CHCLOGoHs- 
By the action of sulphuric acid, chloral alcoholate anc 
tetrachlorinated ether are resolved into alcohol and. 
chloral, and monochlorethane and chloral,^ respecti'clj- 
The crude chloral is distilled over lime, and is purified by 
further treatment with sulphuric acid, and by redistillation.. 
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A. mixture of atnroli or sugar witli luuugaucso poroxido uud 
liydroclilorio ncid may bo omployod instead of utcoliol mvd 
obloriuo for tho lunuufueluro of eldoral (Stiidek'r, 

€L P/uxrnu, Ixi. 101-121). An isomor of ■ cldovid, 
p tnu'fihmitHhih lundo by pa-saiug excess of dry clilorino 
info ubsolutu meUiylio nlcolud ; it ia ii colourless lupud, 
insoluble ill water, uud boils at 182" C. (Cloea, shin, Gft, 
JVtam,) ill. 180). 

OMoral hijJrnU', C,,ClsOtl.lljjO, or CCI,,.Cll(OU) 2 , fbo 
compound formed by the union of water witli eldoiul, occurs 
in the. form of oblique, often very short, rhombic prisms; 
mi acicular form of crystal.^ is considered by Paul to bo 
diai-actoristic only of tho ivlcoliolato, Tho purest, samples 
of ohloiul bydiule jne.sent tho ajipeivninco of ordinary nlnm 
broken into fnigmeiits, are perfectly ti'auspai'ont. only 
.slightly odorous, free from ]io\vder, and dry to llio touch, 
and do not become while by exposure, .la'cobsen gives tho 
melting point of pure chlonil lijslrato as btrio.')!". tho 
boiling point as till" 0. It can bo distilled unehauged at 
1 20‘’C. : but when heated with sulphuric acid it is converted 
into anhydrous ehloi-.d and c/doixtfuff, O-.U^ClflO,,. Wlion 
mixed with wiitor, chloral hydrate eause.s a considorablo 
degree of cold ; and, as with camphor, small fmgmont.s of 
it placed on tho surface of water exhibit gynitory movo- 
mont.s. An nqueons solution .should bo neutml or nearly 
so, and should give but a faint luilkiness when boiled with 
silver iiitrato. A dmp or two of ammonia added to solu- 
tions assists in their preservation. Cldoml hydiute may 
be detected in tho presoneo of other sub.stances by adding 
an alkali and heating, when chloroform is evolved, whieii 
may be collected in a receiver ; this process can bo 
emidoyed for tho estinintiou of tho commercial hydrate. 
lYhcn ammonium sulphide is added to a solution of pure 
chloral hydrate, tho licpiid turns rod, and then becomes 
r.ipidly bniwn and thick ; tho preseneo of oily impurities 
in a .solution is .shown by tho biwvn colour it actpiii'cs when 
.shaken up with ooneeut rated sulphuric acid. Chloml 
liydrato lias the pix>perty of checking tho decomposition of 
a great number of albuminous substauces, such as milk and 
meat; and a ini.vinro of it with glycerine, according to 
Personno, is suitablo for tho pir.servation of anatomical 
prepanitious, Wlieu healed with concentrated glycerinolo 
a temperatuix' of I UP-2.')0" 0., chloiul liydrato yields 
chloroform, GU'Cl,,,ttnd formato of allyl, 11CO(OC..H;,) ; 
and by tho action of nitric, acid and strong sunlight, at llih" 
C. it is transformed into triolilonicctio acid, CtU,.OOOir. 
'i'lio eHect of chloml liydmto upon fix'.sh Mood, like tlmt of 
formic acid, is to roiidev it darker. 

Tim breaking up of chloral hydrate, in tlio pn\«eiice of 
nlkalios. with the production of ehlorofoviu and forinales, 
led Liebiviohto the conjecture that a similar decompo.sit ion 
might he produced in the. Mood ; nnd hciieo his inlroduction 
of tile drum in IStill, ns an amesfiielic nnd hypnotic 
{QimpL rani, 1800, Ixix., U lias heen supposed 

that, its i>hysiological action may bo due to lorniio acid as 
well as to chloroform set free in the. Mood, the etlects of 
the formic acid being attributed to tlio jwodnetiou from it 
of carbon dio.xide. "Pomonne, however, has luliniiii.sten'd 
sodium formate to dogs, witliont perceiving in them the 
sliglite.st nmesthotic pli’enomena. or tho ahnornial formation 
of carbon dioxide raid., ] 87-1, Ixxviii. 120). Ho 

considoi'S that ohloroforiu is .set tree in tho Mood, but is 
not eliminated as such, being eouvortod into sodunn ehlorido 
and formato (ddd. 18ti0. Ixix., 08.'!); tho prolonged notion 
of chloral on tho niiimal ecoiunny ho explains on the 
sup]H'sitiou that, chloroform being ]U'odncod at the expense 
of tho alkali of the aUmmen of the Mood, tho latter, which 
may bcvemirdcd as an amide, lormswith tho triclilorinatod 
nhlohv.le ehloml a cempound which, by the gradual actum 
of tho blood. atVords a contimums supiily of oliloroform. 
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Tmiret, on tho otlior hand, suggests that ns chloml hydrate, 
when made alkuliiio with caustic potash, yields iu tlio 
preseneo of tho o.vidmtng agout iiotassium iierninummato 
ttie lormate, cldcndo, and carlumato of potassium, tcucthet 
with carbon monoxido, tho nlkalinity of the seniin of tho 
Mood may dotonuiue a similar decomposition of chloral 
hydyato, tliQ]iliysiological elVocts of which may thoveforo bo 
nsenbed to poisoning or deoxidatum of nrtorial blood by 
carbon monoxido (Coiiipi. raid., Ixxix. GG2; .hnm'i. 
J'liitrm. Oliim. (4), xx. ar»r>-:!,'i7), 

ihc lirst ollect of a dose of chloral liydrato is to produce 
a stato of congestion of tho brain, ns evidoiicod by tho con- 
dition of tho rotiiial vessels ; after 5 or 10 iniiintes, con- 
traction of tho vessels is observed, tho retina hecoincs of a 
palo pink eohnir, and drowsiness ensues ; wlicu this wears 
otl, tho retinal and corahml Vessels resumo their neensUnned 
size (Hr W. A. lliiiiimoud). In cases of deatli from chloral, 
tho corebral vessels have been found much congested. 

Tho etlects of chloral liydrato vary with dilYerent 
individuals ; but, ns a rule, a doso of 20 grains acts iu a 
lienlthy .subject n.s a mild .sedalivo of tlio sensory nervous 
system, mid produces, about liatf or three quartera of an 
hour after it has been taken, a light, i-efrcshiiig, and normal 
sleep, without causing hcndacho or disturbanco of tho 
respiration mid jiiikse. 

Taken in largo qnantitie.s chloral hydrate is a powerful 
.sojioritie; it ]H'rcoptiMy lowers the teniporalnni of the 
body, nnd diminishes the frequency and foivo of tho licnrt’s 
action, probably from paralysis of its intrinsic iiiotoi'. 
ganglia ; whilst tho rate of rc.spiration is Ic.ssenetl, 
apparently through all'ocHoii of the medulla oblongata. IJx- 
cessivo (loses produce complete insensibility, mid diminish, 
mid at last, abolish rallox excitability ; pallor, coldness of 
the extremities, lividity, mid muscular relaxation ensue ; 
and death may result frciii cardiac syncope. 

id Oix'i is tho originator of a plan for performing opera- 
tions during mimstlicsia produced by tho intra-veiious 
injection of chloral hydrate. Ho shows (Ctmipi raid,, 
1874,lxxviii. bid, Gdl) that it may bo harmlessly injected, 
and that when thn,s brought into imnicdiato contact with 
tho blood, it. olVeots completo aiv.vstliesia of long duration, 
mid is a rapid and etleotiuil romedy for totamis. Chloral 
liydrato soiiietiiiies fails to atlbrd relief from sulVering, and 
when it (loos not. induce sloop, may occasion cxeiteiiieiit mid 
delirium, liisonio eases a do.se has produced mi ernptioii of 
nrlii'ariii. It must be mlmiiiistcvcd with caution to children, 
and to patient.s having disease of the heart mid of the 
dige.stive tract, certain alVections of the bronchi, orhy.'.teria. 
ll. tippoai's tlmt chloral cannot be decomposed mid thrown 
oil' by a healthy body at ii greater rate than from d to 7 
grain.-,' mi hour (Itiehardson, iMiia t, 1871, 1, 20',)); and as 
tho limit of tho dose that can be safely taken is not aft'eeted 
by the customary n.so of the drug, ns in tho ca.se of opium, 
but rather tlie reverse, its inrantions employment in largo 
qnaulilie.s, and llie practise of liabitiially resorting to it to 
.W.iin relief from .sleeplessness, from iienralgia, mul from tho 
eH'octs of alcoholic, oxccs.s. liave in not n few instances led 
to fatal results. In eonsoqiieuce of this ri,*;!; medical 
praolitionors now iiso it less extensively. The coni innod 
use of chloral hydrate, too, is apt to cause a hypera'inic 
condition of the skin, ditlnse inflammatory erytheum of the 
face and chest, eonjunotivitis, and intorferenco witli n'- 
spiration : and inav bring on deep melancholy, wcalviie.s.- 
of will, mid inability to .sloe)) witbout tho drug. 

Chloral hydrate is of si)cc.ial vnlno as a soporific where 
opium i.s iiiadmis.sihle. as in Ihc ease of children, in nra'inia, 
and in some fovera It is used in dclirimu tremens, rabies, 
sovoro choreii, acute mania, mul ])hthisis, as well ns in 
dvspna'a, pertussis, cholera, soa-siekne.ss. cancer, chroinc 
rhouiuutisiUjiuuI (tiul in piu'tnrition nnil ccliiiupsijv, 
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and in cases of tetanus it is employed to produce muscular 
relaxation. Its antagonism to strychnia was first pointed 
out by Liebreich {Gompt. rend., 1870, Ixx. 403), IVhcn 
administered to rabbits it has been found to be a remedy 
for poisonous doses of strychnia (Bennett, Edin. Med. 
Journ., 1870, xvi. 262); but Or4 has shown (Gaz. Medic, 
de Paris, 1872, p. 401) that the hj^Dodermic injection of 
that drug is of no avail in the case of rabbits poisoned 
with fatal doses of chloral hydrate. Numerous experi- 
ments have led to the conclusions that “ chloral hydrate 
is more likely to save life after a fatal dose of strychnia, 
than strychnia is to save life after a fatal dose of chloral 
hydrate ; ” that after a dose of strychnine has produced 
tetanic convulsions, these convulsions may be reduced in 
force and frequency, and life may be saved, by means of 
the influence of chloral hydrate ; but that though the 
effects of a poisonous dose of the hydrate may be mitigated, 
the coma produced by its action on the brain is not removed 
by strychnia (Bennett, Report in Prit. Med. Jour., 1875, 
1, 97; Ogiivie Will, Edin. Med. Jour., April 1876, 907). 
Chloral hydrate modifies the action of a fatal dose of 
extract of Calabar bean, but is of little service if given 
some time after the latter. The effects of chloralism are 
combated by provoking emesis, and by stimulating freely. 

Among the very numerous contributions to tlie history of chloral, 
in addition to the above-given, may be mentioned the following : — 
Liebig, Ann. Oh. Pluirm., i. 189; Dumas, Tmittde Clnmic, t. v. 
599 ; Stadeler, Ann. Oh. Pharm., cv. 293, cvi. 253 ; Bouchut, Compt. 
rend., Ixix. 966, Bull, de Thir., Ixxvii. 433 ; Sir J. Y. Simpson, Med. 
Times, Jan. 1, 1870 ; Byasson and FoUet, Joiim. de VAnat. cl de 
Physiol., 1870, 570; Hofmann, Compt. rcn«f., 1870, Ixx. 906; 
Personne, ihid., Ixxi. 227 ; Paul, Pharm. Journ. and Trans. (3), 
i. 621 ; Hausemann, Schmidt's Jahrb., cli. 81 ; Jaeobscn, quoted 
in Journ. Chem. Soc., ix. 257 ; Rokitansky, Strieker’s Juhrbflcher 
(iii. and iv. Heft), 1874. (F. H. B.) 

CHLORINE, one of the chemical elements (symbol. Cl), 
discovered by Scheele in 1774. It was long regarded as a 
compound ; Scheele termed it dephlocjisticated muriatic acid, 
and Berthollet about 1783 gave it the name of oxygenized 
muriatic acid, which Kirwan contracted into oxynmriatic 
acid. In 1809 an abstract of a paper was published by 
Gay-Lussac and Th4nard, in the 2d vol. of the Memoires 
d'Arcueil, in which they demonstrated the possibility of 
the absence of oxygen from oxymuriatic acid. The atten- 
tion of Davy being drawn to the subject, he in 1810 com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper in which he showed 
that there was no evidence in support of the opinion that 
oxymuriatic acid contained oxygen ; and in a paper 
published in the following year he comes to the conclusion 
that oxymuriatic acid is an uncompounded substance, and 
gives to it the name of cldorine, on account of the greenish 
colour it possesses. Chlorine and its combinations with 
other elements having been already treated of under the 
heading Chemistry, it will be necessary here only to give 
some account of the more important commercial chlorine 
compounds hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder, and 
potassium chlorate, and of the methods of preparing them. 

Hydrochloric Acid (HCl). — Practically, the whole of the 
hydrochloric acid now employed in the manufacturing arts 
is obtained as a collateral product in the celebrated soda 
process of Leblanc. The first stage in that process consists 
in treating common salt with sulphuric acid in the salt-cake 
roasting furnace, by which sodium sulphate and hydrochloric 
acid are formed : — 2NaCl -F H 2 SO 4 = NapS 04 -F 2HC1. 

Till the year 1863 the acid fumes given off in alkali 
works were allowed to escape freely into the atmosphere, 
and being dissolved and brought down by every shower, 
destroyed or seriously damaged vegetation for miles around 
the works. In that year the Alkali Act was passed, by 
which manufacturers were obliged to condense not less 
than 95 per cent, of the total amount of hydrochloric acid 


evolved in their establishments; and since that ri 
great attention has been paid to the condensation so Tnt 
now in many works practically no acid fumes escape K 
hydrochloric acid gas Hb^rated in the roasting furnace k 
conveyed through a range of stoneware pipes, in connection 
mth which are various devices for cooling it in its passage 
It is then conducted into condensing towers— long wide 
funnels packed with coke— through which a stream of water 
is made to percolate from the top, an enormous surface 
of moisture being thus presented to the acid fumes. The 
solution of the gas in the water constitutes the hydrochloric 
acid, muriatic acid, or spirit of salt of commerce. So 
prepared, the acid always contains several impurities, such 
as arsenious acid, ferric chloride, and sulphurous acid • but 
these do not interfere with its application to the prepara- 
tion of bleaching powder, in which it is chiefly consumed. 
Without any' purification it is also employed for “souring” 
in bleaching, and in tin and lead soldering. 

Bleaching Powder, or Chloride of Lime . — ^The history of 
the application of chlorine to bleaching purposes before the 
introduction of the so-called chloride of lime, will be found 
under the article Bleaching. Bleaching powder is made 
• by exposing pure slaked lime to an atmosphere of chlorine 
till the lime will absorb no more of the gas. Many plans 
for the preparation of the chlorine have been proposed, and 
various important processes adopted, since the manufac- 
ture of bleaching-powder was established by Messrs 
Tennant and Co. The original process was as follows. A 
mixture of native peroxide 'of manganese ground to a fine 
powder, common salt, and sulphuric acid was jmt into a 
large, nearly spherical, leaden vessel furnished at the top 
with an air-tight lid. In this vessel an agitator was placed 
by which its contents could be from time to time stirred 
up. From the lid a lend pipe conveyed the liberated 
chlorine into the chamber in which the lime to be saturated 
vias spread in a thin layer. The exterior of the leaden 
vessel was cased ivith an iron covering, space for the 
circulation of a current of steam between it pd the 
covering being left. Upon the charging of the still chlorine 
was at first given off without heat ; but after some time a 
current of steam was made to circulate around the still, 
so as to maintain a sufficient temperature to disengage 
all the chlorine. The materials used consisted of common 
salt, manganese peroxide, and sulphuric acid, and the 
resulting products were manganous sulphate, sodium sul- 
phate, water, and chlorine: — 


JInOg -F 2Naa -F 3H„S04 = MnS04 -F 2NaHS04 -F 
2H2O-FOI2. 

Through the development of Leblanc’s well-kno^vn soda process 
large quantities of hydrochloric acid became available for the 
manufacture of chlorine, in place, as fonnerly, of a mixture 
of common salt and sulphuric acid ; and for many years hydro- 
chloric acid alone has been used. Coarsely ground manganese oxide 
is placed within an oblong stone still, into wliich the necessary 
charge of strong hydrochloric acid is admitted. Steam is then 
allowed to circulate in the outer case of the still till the temperature 
of the mixture is raised to about 180° Fahr. When this point is 
reached, steam at a pressure of 20 to 25 lb. is blown through the 
charge at intervals for about six hours, after which the reaction is 
complete — the whole occupying about twentj'-four hours. The 
chemical changes that take place arc expressed in the followmg 
equation : — 

MnOo -F 4HCl=MnCl2 -F 2H„0 -F CL . 

Native binoxide of manganese being an impure and variable com- 
pound has to be used in quantities proportionate to .the hInO; it 
contains. 

For each molecule of chlorine obtained by the above reaction, it 
will be observed that one of manganous chloride is formed, a sub- 
stance that was formerly lun off as a waste product. Apart from the 
nuisance thereby created, the drain on the supply of manganese ore 
became serious, supplies diminished, and prices rose in proportion. 
It became therefore an obfect of much impiortance to obviate the 
waste of manganese, and this was sought in tivo different directions 
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EfTorts in the first place were made to regenerate the manganese 
ivaste, so as render it continuously available for manufacturing pur- 
poses ; and secondly, it was freipiently attempted to dispense alto- 
gether with the use of manganese in the process. 

The first really successful plan for the recovery and rcoxidation 
of manganese was devi.sed by >lr Charles Dunlop, and ivns introduced 
nt Messrs Tennant’s works, at St llollox, Glasgow, where it is still 
(ISrc) in operation. By Dunlop's process the residual still-liquor 
IS first tre-ated with c.irhonato of linio to neutralize its free acid and 
decompose the contained ferric chloride, which thus gives a pre- 
cipitnfo, ferric oxide, 'fhe clear liquor obtained is a second time 
mixed with carhnnalo of lime, then introduced into an enonnoiis 
iron boiler, in which it boils at a pressure of four atmospheres for 
about twelve hours. Under the influence of the heat applied the 
m.'ing.iuese o.\:changos its ohlorino for the carbonic acid of the cav- 
boiiato of lime, and a hydrated mniiganeso carbonate, suspended in 
n solution of chlorido of calcium, is produced, thus ; — 

MnCL + CaCO;, -t- II„0 = MuCO, . HjO + CaCL . 

The manganese carbonate is subsequently allowed to subside, and 
the solution of chlorido of calcium is washed out. The mang.meso 
carbonate is drained till it becomes a white puttj’-liko mass, when 
it is put into shallow iron trays, and roasted in a fiiniaoe at a heat 
gradimlly increasing to 550° or 000“ Fahr. Under the iuflueucc of 
tlio heat the carbonic acid is driven off, and by degrees, from being 
a white powder, the maiigaucso compound darkens till on the com- 
jdetiou of tlio process it is a soot-like mass. Owing jirincipally to 
the expensive nature of the plant necessary, the Dunlop process 
never extended beyond St llollox ; but it has satisfactorily main- 
tained its ])Ositit.n in that gig.intio establishment. 

Tlio method of artificially oxidizing manganese which is now 
almost uuivci-sally adopted, and has during the p.ast fewye.ars quite 
revolutionized the bleaching powder mauutacture, is that iuventevl 
by Mr ^Y!lUcr Weldon. lilaug.auous chloride b}- treatment with 
lime becomes changed into the lower oxide of maiigaiicso {liIiiO), a 
body which with great ditViculty is raised to the higher scsqnioxidc 
(JiInjO.,), beyond which stage of oxidation no c.xposure to oxygen 
raises it. But when treated with c.xccss of liino the manganous 
oxide rapidly unites with oxygen, and becomes transformed into the 
lioroxido (MuOo), which is tlio chemical compound available for the 
preparation of chlorine. It was this fact which Jlr Weldon dis- 
covered, and lins turned to advantage in his 2 >roccss. The jdicno- 
menou ho accounts for on the assumi>tion that the sesanioxide 
(MiijOj) formed by tlio exposure of manganous oxide (liinO) to 
oxygon is really a manganous manganite, or a combination of JInO 
with !MnO,,, tho former having basic, the latter acid functions. The 
lime added it)' Mr Weldon supplies a more powerful b.asc, ami 
enables tho whole of the manganese to attain to tho coiidiliou of 
peroxide, uniting as it docs in such a manner with the lime ns to 
form a calcium manginite (CnMnOj). By cuqiloying a diminished 
quantity of Hiuc aloiig with an increased cunent of air, it lias been 
found possible to efleot the completo oxidation of the manganese, 
an acid mang.initc (CaMiiOa, ILMiiO^) being probably formed. 

In his treatment of fhe still-liquors !Mr Weldon firet neutralizes 
tho acid, &c., .as is done in Jlr Dunlop's process. Tho clear rose- 
tinted liquor thereby obtained is pa.s.scd into a vessel called the 
oxidizer, at a temperature of about 140" Fahr. A I'ino for convey- 
ing a cimvnt of air jiasses down the centre of the vessel, terminating 
near tho bottom in a series of distributing pipes, and coiraeeted nt 
the other end with a blowing engine. Tho liquor being at, or brought 
by iuiected steam to the proper temiicrature, then, according to Mr 
iKdd'on"' ' ' ' 
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in tlio liquor. Thi.s converts tho charge into a thin white mud, 
which consists of solution of calcio chloride holding in suspension 
manganous oxide, or SiiiO, ami also holding partly in suspension 
partly in solution six-tenths of an equiiaileut — reckoned on tlio 
manganese iireseiit — of five lime. When a little of this wliitc mud 
is thrown on to a filter, tho clear filtrate is naturally found, owing 
to the quantity of free lime present, and to tho jiowcrfnlly solvent 
action iiiioii limo of hot solution of calcic chloride, to jiosscss a 
strongly alkaline reaction. As tho injection of air gocson, tlieiimd 
becomes gradually darker in colour, owing to the white hydrated 
MnO becoming converted into black llnO- by absorption of oxygen 
from the injected air, what was originally a thin white mud being 
at length convertod into a thin black mud. During the piroMvss ot 
this conversion of the originally white imul into a black mud, it is 
found that the alkaline reaction of the filtrate from the rami 
gradually diminisbes in intensity, until at lengtli it entirety ais- 
nppears ; and it is found, too, that wlicn tins nlkaUno reaction 
tho absorption of oxvgen from the injected air ce.ases .also. M hen 
this stage is reached, which is nt the end of two, three, four, or file 
houra, ncoonling to the relation between tbe size of the oxidizer and 
tho size of the blowiiig-cngino emifloyed, a UtUo inoro liquor is run 
into tho oxidizer from tlic settlers above, the nyection of air is con- 
tinucil for a feivniimites longer, and theebarge istlieu run off from 


tl " ”"^0 of settlers placed below it In 

“ few hours, into rather more than 
i nif 1 solution of calcic chloride, and a little less tlimi 

lire *haii twice tho density of that which 

eft the OHdizer. Die solution of calcic chloride is now decanted, 
and the settleil mud is then ready for use for tho liberation of 

chlorine from hydrochloric acid, 

'nicnoivpractically universal iiseof regcncratcdmangancse oxide in 
a state of fine division lias oonsulerahly modified the older operations 
for the mamifaoture of chlorine. Hydrochloric acid, aceoixlin-^ to 
tho plan at present in use, is first run into tho still, and tbe man- 

gaiiese mud IS adnutted gradually to It in a carefully regfllated stream. 

instead of the old oblong trough-liko still, one much more enpa- 
cious, of pentagonal form, is generally employed. The details of 
worlang vary in almost every establishment, hut the following may 
bo taken as an cxam 2 >le of onliniiry 2 iraetice. A charge of hydro- 
Ciuoi'ic flcid, cq^iuil to the fintouut yielded hy about 55 cwt. of couiuiou 
salt, 13 led into the still, and to it is added from 14 to 15 cwt. of 70 per 
cent, maiiganeso. Finely slaked lime to the amount of 40 cwt. is 
spread m a niiifonn layer on the floor of the chamher, and from 
tiiese quantities lO or 71 cwt, of bleaching 2 io\vdcr containing from 
ar> to a? pier cent, of available chlorine is obtained. The lime, after 
rceeiving a first charge of gas, is left 24 hours, when it is turned by 
workmen. Another charge is then admitted, and on the cxpiiry of 
twcnty-foiir lioius more the bleaching iiowder is rc.ady to be drawn 
olT and 2 'acked in barrels. 

Of the many chlorine jiroccsseswithout manganese wbieb bare been 
piroposcd, tlie only plan wiiich has stood the test of wide practical 
niipliciition is that introduced in recent years by Mr Henry Deacon, 
of Widues, in Lancashire. Doubtless his is a process which would 
have been widely introduced but for the economy and satisfactory 
natnro of Jlr Weldon’s method. A process for liberating chlorine 
from hydrochloric acid gas by exposing it with atmospdierio air to a 
high temjieratnre was patented by Jilr Robert 0.xlnnd in 1845. hlr 
Deacon discovered that in this 2 >rooess, when the air and gas are 
brought into contact with siilpdiato of copper the hydrochloric acid 
is decomposed much more conqdctely .and nt a far lower temperature 
than without that salt. In 2 >raoficc hot hj’droohlorio acid gas and 
■ ■ ■•’ over jiieoes of brickwhiohhnvoboendip])cd 

. of copiper and sulphate of soda, and dried. 

Chlorine and water are jiroduccd by the (Iccompositioti, and some 
traces of hydroohloiio acid also pass imdecomposed. The water and 
acid are condensed, ami 'the chlorine mixed with tho residual 
nitrogen of the air passes on to the absorbing chainbere. As tho 
chlorine is greatly diluted by tlio nitrogen, the limo has to bo 
cx 2 iosod in thin layere over a largo area, niid Mr Deacon so arranges 
his chambers that tho mixed gases as they enter meet alniast com- 
pletely saturated lime, but ns the chlorine becomes absorbed, le.'s 
uiglily chloriuizcd limo is met, till at tho end it is almost fresh 
hydrate of lime over which they pass, Jlr Deacon obtains from tho 
acid of 1500 cwt. of salt, with the expenditure of 50 tons of small 
coal, iipwaids of 50 tons of 35 per cent, bleaching powder. Tho 
process is in operation in his own mnnnfactory at Widnes, and 
in some Coiitinontnl establishments Mr Deacon’s 2 'laiit was intro- 
duced, but it h.as been piractic.ally abandoned. 

Bicaebing powder when fresh is a dry, white iiine-iiko piowdcr 
cmittiug a strong odour of hvpochlorous acid. Commereial samjdes 
vary considerably in strcngtli. but when newly made and of good 
quality they should contain from 35 to 87 I'or cent, of avaiialde 
chlorine. Oil exposure bleaching powder 2 >arts with its chlorine 
with considerable rapidity, losing, according to some cxperinienters, 
at the rate of 0-63 per cent per month. On tho eouiposition of 
bleaching powder see CiinjiisriiY, t'cgc 494. 

rolassitm Chlorate or Chlorate o/ Hotofi.— The prep.aration of 
piolassium chlorate is nn exani]de of the employment of chlorine on 
an e.xtciisire scale, its function, accoriling to tho ordiiiarj- process 
ot iimnufaotuTO, being to transform potassium clilorido (KOI) into 
potassium chlorate (KCIO;,) by siqqdying tbe necessary oxypn from 
lime. It is obtained hy p.miu:? e.vccss of chlorine into solntion of 
2 )otassiHm chlorido and milk of lime, according to the equation 

KCl + SCaO + SCL = 3CaClj -b KCIO, . 

The oiwration is conducted in close leaden vessels, fitted with 
nsitators and heated with steam. On tho comidetion of tho above 
reaction the liquid is filtered and evaporated to near dryness, and 
the residue is again dissolved in hot water. TIio two salts— calcium 

cliloride and iiotnssinm chlorate— are then easily seiiaratedbycrystal- 

\ • in solution. 


lization ; the fonner, being exceedingly soluble remains in . > 

while the Utter deposits in tabular ciyst.als, which may be pui 
bv a slight washing. The s.alt is veiy largely used in the n mu- 
factnre of luciferinatches and varions detonating compound., .mid lu 
mSuiv. It is also cmjdoyed in e.alico iwintmg as an oxidizing 
aipmt in tho fixing of cerbin colours, and it is n convenient source 
of jniro oxygon in, laboratory work. 

GHLOEOFOIIM, TKiciiLonoMETnANE, Tercheoeide 
OF Foemve, or D4CHEoinxATr.li ilETiiYEic Chloride, 
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CHOLERA, (from snd pia, to flow). Two 

distinct forms of disease are included under tliis general 
term, namely, Simple Cholera and JIalignant Cholera. 
Although essentially different both as to their causation 
and their pathological relationships, these two diseases 
may in individual cases present many symptoms of mutual 
resemblance. 

SiJiPiE CfloiEn.4. (synonyms. Cholera Enropma, British 
Cholera, Summer or A'litumnal Cholera) is the cholera of 
ancient medical writers, as is apparent from the accurate 
description of the disease given by Hippocrates, Celsus, 
and Aratmus. Its occurrence in an epidemic form was 
noticed by various physicians in the 16th century, and an 
admirable account of the disease was subsequently given 
by Sydenham in describing an epidemic of cholera in 
London in 1669-72. 

The chief symptoms in well-marked cases are vomiting 
and purging occurring either together or alternately. The 
seizure is iisually sudden and violent. The contents of the 
stomach are flrst ejected, and this is followed by severe 
retching and vomiting of thin fluid of bilious appearance 
and bitter taste. The diarrhoea which accompanies or 
succeeds the vomiting, and is likewise of bilious character, 
is attended with severe griping abdominal pain, while 
cramps affecting the legs or arms greatly intensify the 
suffering. The effect upon the system is rapid and alarming, 
a few hours of such an attack suflicing to reduce the 
strongest person to a state of e.vtreme prostration. The 
surface of the body becomes cold, the pulse weak, the 
voice husky, and the whole symptoms may resemble in a 
striking manner those of malignant cholera, to be sub- 
sequently described. In unfavourable cases, particularly 
where the disorder is epidemic, death may result within 
forty-eight hours. Generally, however the attack is 
arrested and recovery soon follows, although there may 
remain for a considerable time a degree of irritability of the 
alimentaiy canal, rendering necessary the utmost care in 
regard to diet. 

Attacks of this kind are of frequent occurrence in 
summer and autumn in almost aU countries. They appear 
specially liable to occur when cold and damp alternate with 
heat. Occasionally the disorder prevails so extensively as 
to constitute an epidemic. The exciting causes of an attack 
are in many cases errors in diet, particularly the use of 
unrips fruit and new vegetables, and the excessive drinking 
of cold liquids during perspiration. Outbreaks of this 
disorder in a household or community can sometimes be 
traced to the use of impure water, or to noxious emanations 
from the sewers. 

In the treatment, vomiting should be encouraged so long 
as it shows the presence of undigested food, after which 
opiates ought to be administered. SmaU opium pills, or 
Dover’s powder, or the aromatic powder of chalk with opium, 
are likely to be retained in the stomach, and will generally 
succeed in allaying the pain and diarrhoea, while ice and 
effervescing drinks serve to quench the thirst and subdue 
the sickness. In aggravated cases where medicines are 
rejected, enemata of starch and laudanum, or the hypodermic 
injection of morphia ought to be resorted to. Counterirrita- 
tion by mustard or turpentine over the abdomen is always 
of use, as is also friction with the hands where cramps are 
present IVhen sinking threatens, brandy and ammonia 
will be called for. During convalescence the fond should 
be in the form of milk and farinaceous diet, or b'ght soups 
and all indigestible articles must be carefully avoided. 

In the treatment of this disease as it affects young 
children {Cholera Infantum), most reliance is to be placed 
on the administration of chalk and the use of Starch 
enemata. In their case opium in any form cannot be 
safely employed. 


Maeigxa>t? Cholera (synonyms, Asiatic Cholera. 
Indian Cholera, Epidemic Cholera, Algide Cholera) is pro- 
bably the most severe and fatal of all diseases. Thii; form 
of cholera belongs originally to Asia, more particularly 
to India, where, as well as in the Indian Archipelago, epi- 
demics are known to have occurred at various tim^ for 
several centuries. It was not, however, till 1817 that 
the attention of European physicians was specially directed 
to the disease by the outbreak of a violent epidemic of 
cholera at Jessore in Bengal. This was followed bv 
its rapid spread over a large portion of British India, 
where it caused immense destruction of bfe both among 
natives and Europeans. During the next three years 
cholera continued to rage all over India, as well as in'Cey- 
lon and others of the Indian islands. The disease now 
began to spread over a wider extent than hitherto, 
invading China on the east, and Persia on the west. 
In 1823 it had extended into Asia ilinor and Russia in 
Asia, and it continued to advance steadily though slowly 
westwards, while at the same time fresh epidemics were 
appearing at intervak in India. From this period up till 
1830 no great extension of cholera took place, but in the 
1 latter year it reappeared in Persia and along the shores of 
the Caspian tSea, and thence entered Russia in Europe. 
Despite the strictest sanitary precautions, the disease spread 
rapidly through that whole empire, causing great mortah'fy 
and exciting consternation everywhere. It ravaged the 
northern and central parts of Europe, and spread onwards 
to England, appearing in Sunderland in October 1831, and 
in London in Januaiy 1832, during which year it continued 
to prevail in most of the cities and large towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its disastrous effects are still iii 
the recoUection of many persons. The disease subsequently 
extended into France, Spain, and Italy, and crossing the 
Atlantic spread through North and Central America, It 
had previously prevailed in Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Nile district, and in 1835 it was general throughout North 
Africa. IJp till 1837 cholera continued to Leak out in 
various parts of the Continent of Europe, after which this 
epidemic disappeared, having thus within twenty years 
visited a large portion of the world. 

About the year 18-11 another great epidemic of cholera 
appeared in India and China, and soon began to extend 
in the direction traversed by^ the former, but involving a 
still wider area. It entered Europe again in 1847. and 
•spread through Russia and Germany’ on to England, and 
thence to France, whence it passed to America, and subse- 
quently appeared in the West Indies. This epidemic 
appears to have been even more deadly than the former, 
especially as regards Great Britain and France. A third 
great outbreak of cholera took place in the East in 1850, 
entering Europe in 1853. During the two succeeding 
years it prevailed extensively throughout the Continent, 
and fell with severity on the armies engaged in the Crimean 
War. Although widely prevalent in Great Britain and 
Ireland it was less destructive than former epidemics. It 
was specially severe throughout both North and South 
America. A fourth epidemic visited Europe again in 
1865-66, but was on the whole less extensive and destruc- 
tive than its predecessors. Cholera has since appeared in 
the form of limited epidemics in various districts of Russia, 
Turkey, and Western Asia, while it still continues to main- 
tain its footing in India, where sudden outbreaks are of 
frequent occurrence, being often connected with the as- 
sembling of crowds at native festivals. 

A disease so widespread in its distribution and deadly in 
its effects has naturally engaged the attention of scientific 
physicians in aU countries. Investigations into the nature 
of cholera and the conditions favouring its projiagation have 
been extensively carried on in England, in Germany, 



niul in Inclin not merely by tlioso wliosc oi^i.orUmities of 
observing mui treating the diso.mo Imvo boon mnncrous. but 
b) odiors spemlly undertaking such inquiries at Ibe 
sugp'stion of Governmouts or otlier public nutlmritios. 
AUUougli mnuyconlhcting views have been propounded on 
ho iibovo-numod points, the result of these investigations 
bus been the collection of an amount of information 
sufliciont to form tbo basis of a rational theory of cholera 
and ivliieh may bo expected yet to lend to (ho disooveiy 
of means to counteract tlie spread of this pestilence. 

The following points respecting fho nature and mode of 
propagation of cholcm are geiiomlly admitted by the best 

1. iliat cholera is a sjieciiic disease dojionding upon flip 
notion in the human systciu of a morbid matorinl (wliethcr 
of the nature of a paresific genu or a poisonous miasm 
being still undetermined) whidi is originally genereted in 
certain parts of India, particularly in (ho delta of the 
Ganges and the tlat lands ai-ouiul Ifadras and llombay j 

tl. That this infective material i.s oapablo of spreiiding 
from it.s centre of origin iiulctiniteiy, and tints cholcm has 
appeared in an opidomic form in almost alt eonutvies ; and 
further that, the disease may became acclimatii'.cd (endemic) 
in some places ; 

d. That wiien it spreads abroad the veliicio of its trans- 
mission is the discharges from the bowels of persons already 
atl’cetod ; and that from those the cholera-infecting matter 
is cxcoodingly apt to ho tliffnsod (hrougli the air, to oou- 
taminato water, and to bocouio attached to clothing, bed- 
ding, furniture, Ac., ami in these various ways to Hud ready 
entniuco tiiroiigli the lungs or aUmentary canal into the 
liodics nf healthy persons, wlicro it is capable of developing 
the disease in a more or loss severe form according to the 
(piuntity introduced j 

•I, That cUolei-a is thus in a certain sense eontagions ; 

5, Tlmt ovorerowding and other insanitary conditions, 
particularly the presenco of decomposing organic matter, 
alford the conditions favourable to the innUiplieatiou of the 
cholera matter, and thus lend to spread the disease, 
itUhoiigh of themselves inc.ip.ablc of originating it. 

llnt cvon aduiitling these propositions, it is obvious that 
they are iusniVioient to explain the intense tendouoy of 
choleni to spread widely at some times more than othei's. 
Without nllnding to tlie various hypotheses which have been 
advanced on tliis point, it, seems probable, from tho history 
of . the disease as exhibited both in Europe ami in Imlin, 
that various factors may alone or together bo conceriied in 
the rise and spread of epideinies of oholore. It is stated 
that a high temperature favom-s the development of eholei-a, 
and in general this appeal's to bo the case, but it is by no 
means bivariable, as some of tbo most severe epidemics 
raged willi greate.st fury in winter. That cholom might be 
carried by the agency of winds freiii one country to another 
must be' liejd ns a possibility, nlthongh no satisfactory 
cvkhiu'o e.vists upon tho pt'int. More probable arc the 
theories which assign to loc.il conditions an important p.art 
in the propagation of oholei-a. With regiird tn more locality 
it appears tliat the disease has been generally found (o 
preroil more exteiisii'cly and with greater virulence in 
low-lying districts than in elevated sitnutions. In connec- 
tion with thi-s, the relation of tbo elmnietor of the soil to (ho 
propa'mtioii of choler-.i has been elaViorately investigated 
bv Professor Pottenkofer of Mnnieh, whoso work in this 
ileiinrtmeiit has attainevl world-wide reputation, and who 
areribos a powerful innuoucc in the dilTnsion of the disease 
to the gronml-wator of a locality where cholera is pre- 
vailing,— shallow, porous soils affooiing, nceordmg to Ins 
views, "special facilities for the reception, proliferation, and 
distribution of the so-c.allcd cholera pnns. 
observations of Dr Snow, D- l^rankhind, and Mr Simon 
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i i teiiain opuicmic.sof cholera in London have eonelusively 

the HB(! nf •>' '•iiriotis districts with 

fro,. ^ } drinking- water contaminated with the dischai-ges 

flu w tllwT All investigations appear clearly to 

&hon that tho prime factor, anvl Huit without which no other 
conditions can take ellect, is tho introduction into thelocal- 
y of the specific infecting matter, this being accomplished 
in general by tlio arrival of infected persons, for cholera 
opidcmics, as is well known, spread mostly in the lines of 
Jmman mtercoin-sc and travel But further, in this n.s in 
otlier acute infectious diseases, a special liability of indi- 
vuluals must bo admitted, as is proved by tho fact tlmt 
among pei-soiis living midor precisely tho same conditions 
some will sutler while others escape, and likewise that 
persons nihubitiug cholera districts may como to onjoi’ an 
im)uunit 3 ''from attacks of tho disease. Among known pre- 
dispo.sing causes, tho ineautioiis eniploymont of purgative 
luodicines, the use of unripe fruit, had and insufficient food, 
intompcrancc, pcraonal nnclcanlinoss, ovorerowding, and all 
kinds of unfavournblo hygienic surroundings play an im- 
portant part during tho course of any opidemic of cholera, 
In describing tho symjitoms of cholera it is cnstoinary to 
divide them into three stages, but it must be noted that 
these do not always present themselves in so distinct a fovni 
as to bo capable of separate recognition. The first or tne- 
monitory stage consi.sls in tlie oeeniTenco of flian'hft\a. fre- 
quently of mild and painless character, and coining on after 
some error in diet, this syinjitom is apt to be disregarded. 
The discharges from the bowels are similar to tho.se of ordin- 
ary summer cholera, which the attack closely resembles, 
There is, liowovor, at lirat. tho absence of vomiting. This 
diarrhrea generally lasts for two or three days, ami (hen if 
it does not gradually subside either may pass into tho more 
severe pliciiomcua eluiractoristic of the second stage of 
cholera, or on the other hand may itself prove fatal. 

The second stage of cholera is termed the stage of col- 
lapse or the algido or asphy.vial stage, As above mentioned, 
tills is often preceded by the premonitory diavrheea, but not 
nnfreqnontly the phonomcua attendant upon this stage nvo 
the firat to manifest themselves. They come on often 
suddenly in the night with diarrlKoa of the most violent 
character, the matters discharged being of whoy-liko appear- 
ance. and commonly termed tho “ rice water ’’ evaeuations. 
They eoiitnin large qiuintities of disintegrated ejathelimn 
from the nuicoiis membrane of the intestines.^ Tho di.s- 
clnivgo, which is at liral. unattoiulcd with j'ain, is soon 
succeeded by cojiions vomiting of inattci's similar to those 
passed from the bowels, accompanied with severe pain ct 
the pit of tho stomach, and witliiutcnse tliirat. Tiie symp- 
toms now advance with rapidity. Craiuj's of the legs, 
feet, and muselcs of the abdomen como on and occasion 
"rent agony, while tbe signs of collapse make their apticar- 
nnee. I'lio surface of the body becomes cold mid nssiiiucs 
a blue or pnrjde hue, tlie skin is dry, sodden, and n rinkled, 
indicating the intense draining away of the ilnids of the 
body, the features are piuoUedand the eyes doei'ly smikem 
tho'pnlso at the wrist is impcvcejdible, and tho voice is 
reduced to a lioarae whisper (the vox cliolcrica). Ihero is 
coiiiploto suppression of the nviuo, _ 

In this condition death often takes place in less than one 
duv, but in eindemics cases are frequently ob.-^erved whore 
the colhu'se is .so sudden and complete as to inove fatal in 
one or two lioura even without any great amount of 
vions purging or vomiting. In most instances tlaynen a 
faeviltios are comparatively nnancet ed.allhongh in the I-ite 
‘sta'^es there is in eeneral more or less apatiiy. 

" lleactiom however, may t.ako place, and tins constitnte.s 
the thiixl sta-e of cholera. It consists m the wrest of the 
ahirniing svmptoms clmraetcrndng tho second stage, and 
the gradual but ovidoiit improvement m the patient s con- 
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ditioo.’ The pulse returns, the surface assumes a natural 
hue, and the bodily heat is restored. Before long the 
vomiting ceases, and although diarrhcna may continue for 
a time, it is not of a very severe character and soon subsides 
as do also the cramps. The urine may remain suppressed 
for some time, and on returning is often found to be albu- 
minous. Even in this stage, however, the danger is not 
past, for relapses sometimes occur which speedily prove fatal, 
while again the reaction may be of imperfect character, and 
there may succeed an exhausting fever (the so-called typhoid 
stage of cholera) which may greatly retard recoveiy, and 
under which the patient may sink at a period even as late 
as two or three weeks from the commencement of the illness. 

Many other complications are apt to arise during the 
progress of convalescence from cholera, such as diphtheritic 
and local inflammatory affections, all of which are attended 
with grave danger. 

When the attack of cholera is of milder character in all 
its stages than that above described, it has been named 
Gliolenne, but the term is an arbitrary one and the disease 
is essentially cholera. 

The bodies of persons dying of cholera are found to remain 
long warm, and the temperature may even rise after death. 
Peculiar muscular contractions have been observed to take 
place after death, so that the position of the limbs may 
become altered. The soft textures of the body are found 
to be dry and hard, and the muscles of a dark brown appear- 
ance. The blood is of dark colour and tarry consistence. 
The upper portion of the small intestines is generally found 
distended with the rice-water discharges, the mucous mem- 
brane is swollen, and there is a remarkable loss of its 
natural epithelium. The kidneys are usually in a state of 
acute congestion. 

With respect to the mortality from cholera no very 
accurate estimate can be formed, since during the prevalence 
of the disease the milder cases are apt to escape notice, and 
it is certain that some epidemics are of a more virulent 
character than others. It is generally reckoned, however, 
that about one-half the cases of fully developed cholera 
prove fatal, death taking place in a large proportion of in- 
stances in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It has 
been noticed that in cholera epidemics the mortality is rela- 
tively greater at the commencement of the outbreak. The 
disease appears to be most fatal in children and aged 
persons. 

As illustrating the destructive efliects of cholera, it may 
be mentioned that in the first epidemic in England and 
Wales 52,547 deaths were reported to the Board of Health, 
but this number was doubtless below the actual amount. 
In the second epidemic (1848-9) there were 55,181 deaths 
fromcliolera iuEngland alone, besides 28,900from diarrhoea. 
The subsequent epidemics in this country have been 
much less fatal. 

Thetreatment of cholera embraces those sanitary measures 
requisite to be adopted with the view of preventing as far 
as possible the introduction of the disease into localities 
previously unaffected, or of checking its spread when intro- 
duced, as well as the special medical management of those 
who have been attacked. These topics can be alluded to 
only in general terms. 

When cholera threatens to invade any place, however 
favourably circumstanced as to its hygienic condition, in- 
creased vigilance will be requisite on the part of those en- 
trusted with the care of the public health. Where the 
disease is likely to be imported by ships, quarantine regu- 
lations wiU be necessary, and, where practicable, measures 
of isolation should be adopted in the case of individuals^or 
companies of people coming from infected localities, more 
especially if they have, or have recently had, any symptoms 
of cholera in their own persons. It is certain that cholera 


may be introduced into a community by one or more indi- 
viduals who have themselves only suflered from the first or 
milder stage of the disease (cholera diarrhoea), since the 
discharges from the bowels abound in the infective matter, 
and where sanitary arrangements are deficient may readily 
contaminate the water or air of a locality. 

The utmost care will be demanded, particularly in' popu- 
lous districts, in cleansing and disinfecting places where 
accumulations of animal refuse are apt to occur. ITie 
condition of the drinking water and of the wells in which 
it is collected will always require inspection, as will also the 
quality of the food supplied, more especially to the poor. 
Where suspicion attaches to the water, it should be boiled 
before being used, and the same holds true of the milk. 
The establishment of cholera hospitals, with a thoroughly 
equipped staff of medical attendants and nurses, is one of 
the first and most important steps to be taken in any threat- 
ened epidemic, as affording opportunity for the removal 
and isolation of those attacked at an early period, while 
every facility should be given to the poorer classes of obtain- 
ing medical aid. Instructions should be issued by the 
authorities vrarniug all persons against the use of unwhole- 
some food, unripe fruit, and excesses of every kind, and 
recommending early application for medical advice where 
there is any tendency to diarrhoea. House to house visita- 
tion b)’^ members of a sanitary staff will be of great service, 
not merely in discovering cases of the disease, but iu the 
important work of disinfection, which should not be left 
entirely to the inhabitants, but be done systematically by 
the .authorities. The discharges from cholera patients 
should be disinfected with such substances as carbolic acid 
or sulphate of iron before removal, and special care be taken 
that they are not disposed of in places where they may con- 
taminate drinking water. Every article of clothing which 
has been in contact with a cholera patient should if possible 
be burnt, while infected apartments should be thoroughly 
disinfected with carbolic acid or by fumigation with sul- 
phur. The early burial of those dying Irom cholera is. 
obviously a matter’ of urgent necessity. 

The influence of fear in predisposing to attacks of cholera 
has been greatlyexaggerated and is now generally discredited. 
But apart from such considerations there can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of those to whom it is practicable in remov- 
ing from a place where cholera is raging. 

With respect to the treatment of cholera, it may be 
safely affirmed, that as to no disease has so much difference 
of opinion prevailed or so many extravagant notions been 
entertained regarding the value of remedies. There is- 
a want of agreement as to fundamental principles of treat- 
ment ; for while astringents have been regarded by some 
as their sheet anchor, others have condemned them as 
worse than useless, and rely on the elimination of the 
materies ^viorhi by means of laxatives, hluch evil has 
been done by. the manner in W’hich various systems of 
treatment have been extolled by over-sanguine practi- 
tioner's as possessing special curative value. Indeed to 
enumerate the different medicines which have been sug- 
gested and emplo 3 ’^ed for the treatment of this disease would 
be a work of no little difficult}'. It is sufiicient to state 
that no medicinal agent has yet been found to be of infal- 
lible efficacy in the treatment. of cholera. Nevertheless, 
much maj' be done, and many lives saved, by the tiinely 
application of certain well-approved remedies. The various 
stages of the disease demand special treatment. In the 
earlier period of the attack for the cholera-diarrhoea the use 
of opium is of undoubted value. Given alone in small and 
oft-repeated doses, or in combination with other astrin- 
gents, such as catechu, tannin, bismuth, nitrate of silver, 
or acetate of lead, it frequently succeeds in quelling this 
sjuiiptom, and thus arresting the disease at the outsek 
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Strict confiuemoiit to bed mid tlio ndministratioii of bland 
drinks such as uulk, barley-water, and beef-ten, nlonir with 
countcr-irntalion to the abdomen, will be found vnlunblo 
udjmnuts to treatment. In the second stage of cholera 
opium IS of less value, .and other remedies are called for. 
iJio violent vomiting and purging and tlio intemso thirst 
may bo relieved by iced effervescing drink.s, while at the 
same time endeavours should bo made to maintain the heat 
of the body by friction with .slimnlnting liniments or 
nuistnrd to the surface, and by enveloping the body in 
llannol and .surrounding it with hot bottles. For the relief 
of the cramps the inhalation of chloroform is recommended, 
and probably chloral would ho found of equal value.’ 

Stimulants .such as ammonia and brandy must bo had 
recourse to whero the.so measures fail to establish reaction 
mid the patient threatens to sink. When reaction occui's 
mid the vomiting ceases, liquid food in small quantities 
should bo cautiously administered. 
report on rpuieinie C/iotcm Jforlwx . . . in lienmtl, ISl", ISIS, 
hy.l. Jaiiio.son, Cnlcutta, ISllO ; OjHeM repoiix on Cliolern, 
by l)r.s ffiissi'll and liariy, J.oiutoii, 1S.'!2; Jiesearehnt info the 
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rpitlemic Choietv, liy Drs Italy aail G'ali, hoiiiloii, ISa t ; Unler- 
.viehrn lull! Jieohnehlnniien ilh-r die rerhreitunejsnrt der OhoJera, liy 
llr Jlax Pottonkofor, iMiniich, IS.'i.'i ; Jiepniiti to the JVirit Conncil 
on the two !nst Ohotero Kpideinieo, by Mr .t. .‘iiaioa, London, ISfiG; 
Mode, of Commnnkntinij Choteni, by Dr.T. .'tnow, 2d ed., London, 
IS.'i.'i ; report on the. Oonxhintinople Vhoh'ro Conferenee in isOG, Cal- 
riitta, 1S(!8 ; reports ofMedieat OjHeerof rrivii Council from ISC.G 
upw.ai-ds; j-t Treiitiseon Jsiiitie Chotfiv, by C. Maeimmara, London, 

^ S70 ; /iems'Jon’.sCyrhyioh'd ofPrnelieoI Medicine, article “Cliolcrn," 
by Prof. H. Lebort, Kngl. Ti-.ins., London, 187r> ; Jlistorp of 
.‘Isinlic Chojent, by U. Jlacnainnra, London, 1870. (.T. 0. A.) ' 

ClIOLliT, a loavn of Franco, in tlio south of tho depart- 
ment of Mainc-ct-Loiro, on tho right hank of the Moino. 
It gives it.s name to an nrrondis.scmcnt, created in ISfiT. 
It has a council of prud’Iiommcs, and a tribunal of com- 
merce; its calllo market is good, and tho mnmifactnro 
of cotton-yarn, c,alico, cambric, woollen stuffs, and leather 
is considerable. The town owes tho rise of it.s prosperity 
to the settlement of weavens there by Colbert. It suffered 
greatly in the Yeudean war in I (.btl, insomuch that for 
years 'afterwards it was almost without inliohitnnts. Fopu- 
iation (lt>r2), lliii.IO. 

CIIOLULA, an micicnt town of Jlcxioo, situated on tho 
plateau of La Puebla between Vera Crus and the oily of 
Mexico. Although formerly a populous place, it now con- 
tains little over (iOOO inhnbitmits, mostly Indians, who arc 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. At the time of (ho 
Spanish conquest Chohila — tlicu known as Choiolnn— -was 
a town of great inqiortanco, consecrated to tho worship of 
the god Qnolzalcoatl, who liad hero one of the noblest 
temples in tbo country, built on tlio summit of a truncated 
pyramid. This pyramid, which is ICO feet high, is now 
the most conspicuous feature in tho place, and is surrounded 
by a cliapel dedicated to Our Lady do (os JiVm»(ios. TJio 
town was visited by CortoT; in 1519 in his march to 
'Ponochtitlan, tho city of Montcr.umn, and on that occasion 
was given over to massacre mid pillage,^ owing to a 
.‘iiispioion against tho good faith of tho iiihahitants. 

CHONS, an Egyptian deity called also Khons or 
Khonson, principally wor.shipiicd at Thehes ns the great 
eldest son of Amen lla and ^Int, and identified witli A(i« 
the moon. lie laid two names in tho Thohaid, his second 
being Nefcrliotop ; a.s .such he is called the god of uo 
names. By tho Greeks lie was called Chon, and considered 
to he a fonn of lleronlcs. l.iko llorus ho is represented 
as a youthful god, hi.s form mummied, weanitg the lock of 
hair 'at the right side of his head and a skullcai. surmounted 
by (he full and dichotomized lunar disk, or else hawk- 


headed, wearing the same. He holds a crook mid wliip 

nil ihoth, mid w ns said to have proceeded from Nu or Ilan 
the celestial waters, or to bo the same as Har or Horns 
and Shu or Sos. _ The functions of Clions arc excccdiiwly 
hnnted ; ho is said in tho Bitual to overthrow tho proud 
mid to be mystically connected with the Phamix. But the 
most remarkable characters of Chons arc those mentioned 
on a tablet found on a temple in tho S.W. quarter of 
ivnvunlv dcdieatetl to tlio god, \vhicli had boon roiiaived 
or erected by Baniesos III. of tho 20th dynasty, said to bo of 
sandstonoand basalt, tho doorsplatedwitli goldandelcctnim. 
Jho temple of calcareous stone in the Karnnk quarter 
was dedicated to Chons in two charactcre, that of giving 
oracles and of expelling evil, and tho remarkable tablet 
found there records tho departure of tho god in his ark 
in the IGth year of tho reign of Bnmcscs XII. to tho land 
of Bnkhtnn to expel a demon which had possessed the 
daughter of tho king of_ that country and sister of tho 
queen of Egypt. After effecting this miraolc, and remaining 
some time there, tho god returned in his ark conducted by 
l>ricsts in tho 33d year of tho same reign. Attached to 
this temple wore cynocophali, a species of ape supposed 
to represent tho moon and tho living avatar or sacred 
animal of the lunar gods, under tho charge of a priest or 
prophet. Tho worship of Chons appears to have boon very 
common at the Ptolemaic period, and figures of tho god in 
bronze and porcelain arc not nneomnion in collections. Ho 
is an inferior deity of tho Pantheon, and although in typo 
allied with Ptah, Osiris, and Horns, exorcises none of the 
attributes of these deities, his chief function being that of 
tho Inniir gods; lio represents tlio youngest ns Ammon did 
tlio oldest of the divine circle. 

.Ijihlonslci, ronth. .rili/pL, i. 3S.') ; ni.siiipollioii, Panlh. J^ffi/pi.; 
lYHkiiisoii, Mann, and Cast., v. ]i. 182; Do Koiigo, Stile. r<r!/pt., 
pp. lC-18. 

CHOPIN, Frvimiuuc-FKAXfois (1810-1819), a cele- 
hrntod composer and pianist, was born at Zolnzowa-IYoln, 
near IVnrsaw, on February 8, 1810. llis family was of 
French origin, but in spite of this ho has become the 
greatest and tho most national exponent of Slavonic or 
more especially Polish nationality in music. In looking 
through tho ]i.st of his compositions, teeming with 
mazurkas, vnlscs, polonaises, and other forms of national 
dnneo music, ono could hardly supimsD that hero one of tho 
most mchiicholy nnturcs hns revealed itself. Tliis seeming 
paradox is solved by tho typo of Chopin’s nationality, a 
nationality of which it has justly been said that hs very 
dances are .sadness intensified. But notwitli.standing this 
.strongly pronounced national tjqio of his compositions, his 
music is always expressive of his individual feelings and 
sufleriiics to a degree nirely met with in tho annals of the 
art. Ho is iiidec'd tho lyrical composer par c.rccKencc of 
tho modern suhool, and tho iiitonsity of liis expression finds 
its equal in litornturc only in tlio songs of Heinrich Home, 
to whom Chopin hns been justly compared. A sensation 
of such high-strung passion cannot ho jirolraiged. Hence 
wo seo that tho shorter forms of music, the Gludc, the 
iiocturno, besides the national dances already alluded to, 
nre-chosen by Chopin in profcronco. Ei'cn where ho treats 
the larger forms of tho concerto or the sonata, this concen- 
trated not to say pointed character of Chopin's stylo becomes 
obvious. 'J’ho more extended dimensions seem to cncuni- 
her tho freedom of his mavoments. The concerto for pinno- 
forto with nccompnnimeiit of the orchestra in E ) 
instanced. Hero the adagio takes tlic form of a romanco, 
and in tl'io final rondo tho rhythm of a Polish dance he- 
romos recognizable while tlic iiistnmicntation throughout is 
Hmn'ro and wanting in colour. Chopin is out of Ins clement 
amGevon tho bcouty of his melodies and harmonics cannot 
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wholly banisli the impression of incongruity. Fortunately 
he hims elf knew the limits of his power, and with very few 
exceptions his works belong to that class of minor compo- 
sitions of which he was an unrivalled master. Barring a 
collection of Polish songs, two concertos, and a very small 
number of concerted pieces of chamber music, almost aU 
his works are written for the pianoforte solo; the symphony, 
the oratorio, the opera he never attempted. 

The outer life of Chopin was exceedingly simple and 
almost totally wanting in incident of any kind. His first 
musical education he received from a Polish musician of 
the name of Ziwna, who is said to have been a’ passionate 
admirer of J. S. Bach. He also received a good general 
education at one of the first colleges of Warsaw, where he 
was supported by the liberality of Prince Antoine Badziwill, 
a generous protector of artistic talent and himself well 
known as the composer of music to Goethe’s Faust and 
other works. His musical genius opened to Chopin the 
best circles of Polish societj', a society at that time 
unrivalled in Europe for its ease of intercourse, the beauty 
and grace of its women, and its liberal appreciation of 
artistic gifts. These early impre.ssions of refined life were 
of lasting influence on Chopin’s development both as a man 
and as an artist. He never was and never T\ished to be a 
popular composer ; his works are full of the subtlest 
touches of sentiment, they breathe indeed the perfume of 
the salon, and it is the sign of highest power in Chopin 
that his artistic nature could live in, and even derive new 
vitality from this dangerous atmosphere. While at college 
he received thorough instruction in the theory of his art 
from Joseph Eisner, a learned musician and director of the’ 
conservatoire at Warsaw. \\Tien in 1829 he left his native 
town for Yienna, where his dF}ul as a pianist took place, 
he was in all respects a perfectly formed and developed 
artist. This feature again is characteristic of Chopin’s 
wort There is in his compositions little of that gradual 
progress which, for instance, in Beethoven necessitates a 
classification of his works according to difierent periods. 
Chopin’s individuality and his style were distinctly 
pronounced in that first Don Giovanni Fantasia which 
excited the wondering enthusiasm of Robert Schumann. 
The same mine of sentiment he worked ever after, but it 
was one of xmbounded wealth. His first appearance in 
public seems to have been marked by considerable success. 
A correspondent of the Allgemeine Mitsilailische Zeitung, at 
that time the first organ of music in German}', writing from 
Vienna, November 1829, says that “ M. Chopin has placed 
himself in the first rank of pianists,” and goes on to speak 
in enthusiastic terms of “ his delicacy of touch, his rare 
mechanical dexterity, the melancholy tints of his nuances, 
and the splendid clearness of his ijhrasing.” In 1831 he 
left Vienna with the intention of visiting London ; but on 
his way to England he reached Paris and settled there for 
the rest of his life. Here again he soon became the 
favourite and musical hero of society. His connection 
with Sladame Dudevant, better known by her literary 
pseudonym of George Sand, is an important feature of 
Chopin’s life. When in 1837 his health began to fail, 
George Sand went with him to ilajorca, and it was mainly 
owing to her tender care that the composer recovered his 
health for a time. The last ten years of his life were a 
continual struggle with the pulmonary disease to which he 
succumbed October 17, 184:9. The year before his death he 
visited Enaland, where he was received -with enthusiasm by 
his numerous admirers. A distinguished English amateur 
thus records his impressions of Chopin’s style of fiianoforte- 
plavdng compared with those of other masters. “His 
technical characteristics may be broadly indicated as 
.negation of Iravura, absolute perfection of finger-play, 
and of the legalissimo touch, on which no other pianist has 
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ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high relief 
and point which the modem German school, after the 
examjjles of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectivel}''dev-eloped. 
It is in these features that we must recognize that 
Grundverschiedenheit (fundamental difierence) which 
according to Mendelssohn distinguished Chopin’s playing 
from that of these masters, and in no less degree from the 

example and teaching of Moscheles Imagine a 

delicate man of extreme refinement of mien and manner, 
sitting at the piano and playing with no sway of the body 
and scarcely any movement of the arms, dependin«- 
entirely upon Ids narrow feminine hands and slender 
fingers. The rvide arpeggios in the left hand, maintained 
in a continuous stream of tone by the strict legato and fine 
and constant use of the damper-pedal, formed an harmonious 
substructure for a wonderfully poetic cantabile. His 
delicate pianissimo, the ever-changing modifications of tone 
and time (tempo mbato) were of indescribable eflecL Even 
in energetic passages he scarcely ever exceeded an ordinary 
mezzoforte. His pJajing as a whole was unique in its 
kind, and no traditions of it can remain, for there is no 
school of Chopin the pianist, for the obvious reason that 
he could never be regarded as a public player, and his best 
pupils were nearly all amateurs.” , 

A detailed analysis of Chopin’s single works would be impossible. 
The following is a list of the most important of his compositions: — 
Two concertos for pianoforte, with orchestra, in E minor (Op. 11) 
and E minor (Op. 21) respectively ; trio for pianoforte and strings, 
in G minor (Op. 8) ; three sonatas for pianoforte solo (Op. 4, 35, 58); 
one for pianoforte and -violoncello (Op. 65), G minor ; fifty-trvo 
mazurkas, contained in the collections numbered Op. 6, 7, 17, 24, 
30, 33, 41, 50, 56, 59, 63, 67, 68 (Xos. 50-52 -nithout number of 
Op.) ; etudes (Op.^10, 25) ; nocturnes (Op. 9, 15, 27, 32, 37, 48; 
55, 62, 72) ; preludes (Op. 28, 45) ; polonaises (Op. 3, 22, 26, 40, 44 
53, 61, 71) ; valses (Op. 18, 34, 42, 64, 69, 70) ; besides numerous 
variations, impromptus, and other miscellaneous comjxisitions, also 
settings of seventeen Polish national songs for one voice, -with piano- 
forte accompaiument. Franz Liszt has -written a charming sketch of 
Chopin's life and art (F. Chopin, par F. Liszt, Paris, 1851), and a very 
appreciative though somewhat eccentric analysis of hiswork appeared 
anonymously in 1842 (An Essay on the Wor7:s of Frederic Chopin, 
London). A complete and e.'ccellent collection of Chopin’s pianoforte 
worl:s in 6 vols, has been edited by K. Jllindworth. (F. H.) 

CHOREA, the scientific name of the disease popularly 
known as St Vitus’s Dance. 

CHORLEY, a manufacturing town of Horth Lanca- 
shire, England, is situated eight mUes south-east of Preston 
on the River A'arrow and the Leeds Canal, and on 
the Lancashire and A'orkshire Railway. -The town, which 
has a weekly market, is well built and is abundantly sup- 
plied with water. It contains an old church in the Norman 
style -with some interesting monuments, and several dis- 
senting chapels. A town-haU has been erected recently at 
a cost of £30,000. Chorley is the seat of a considerable 
manufacturing industry. Numerous mills have been erected 
within and around the town for the manufacture of calico, 
muslins, jacconets, and fancy goods, while several bleach- 
fields and print works are in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Railway-waggon building is extensively carried on. 'The 
district contains a number of coal mines and stone quarries. 
The area of the parish, Avhich forms a local board district,^is 
3614 acres ; the population in 1861 was 15,013, and in 1871 
16,864, of whom 7910 were males and 8954 females. 

CHORUS. See DujtiiA and SItjsic. 

CHOSROES. See Khosep and Peesia. 

CHOUANS (a Bas-Breton word signifying screech-owls), 
the name, applied to the royalist insurgents in the west of 
France, at the time of the Revolution. It has been sug- 
gested that the name arose- from the cty they used when 

approaching their nocturnal rendezvous ; but it is also 
maintained that it was derived from a nickname applied 
to their leader Jean Cottereau. Originally a contraband 
manufactinrer of salt, Cottereau had been seized in a scume 



with tlio Qovorument ofiicDis, and condemned to denili, 
but Ins motiicr-8 eidrcaty gained his pardon from Louis 
A.\ I and Jio never forgot his benefactor. IIo tlion became 
a soldier but deserted, and was imprisoned ; on hk release 
lie 6oll|cd down ni a legal occupation, and joined the 
national guard. On tho outbreak of the Kevolntion ho 
gathered round him a band of royali.st jjoasantry with 
wlvom^ he retired to tho wood of Alisdon, where they 
lived in huts and subterranean clminbors. From Lower 
Maine tho insurrection soon spread to Lrittania and 
throughout tho west of France. In 1 7D3 Cottorcau joined 
Laval with some 500 niou ; and the band grow rapidly 
and swelled into a considerable army, which n.ssnmcd the 
uumo of Lu Petite VoudiSe. Gottcrcau greatly distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery and his military ability. 
Hut after the docisivo defeats at Lo Jilnns and Saveimy, 
ho retired again to his old haunts in the wood of Misdon, 
and resumed his old conr.so of guerilla warfare. Misfortunes 
here increased upon him, until through treachery he fell 
into an ambuscade and was mortally wounded. IIo died 
among his followers, July 28, 17.0-1. Ignorant as ho was, 
he a]>i)cars to have been a man of no slight ability, Ilis 
gratitude was intense; and his inngnauimity was such 
that ho is said on several occasions to have spared those 
who had most deeply injured him. After tho death of 
Cottorcau, tho chief londons of the Chouaus were Georges 
Crdondal and a ninn who went by the nnmo of Jumbo 
d’Argcnt. For several months tho Oliouans continued 
their potty warfare, which was disgraced by many acts of 
ferocity and nrpiuo ; in August I7‘J5 tlioy dispersed. See 
Duchomiu-Dcscopcaux, LcKrcs .viv ht Ghouannene ; Seguiu, 
Jlistoirt (tc la Cliouammc; and Murct, Jlistoirc dcs Gmms 
<k VOufst. 

OIIRBSTIFA^ Fr.oui:N-r {1511-1590), a satirist and 
Latin poet, was the sou of Guillauiuo Clvrcsticu, an oiuiacut 
French physician and writer on physiology, and was born 
at Orleans. A jmpil of Henri EsUenno, tho famous 
UuUcni.st, and a zealous Calvinist, at an early ago he 
was appointed tutor to Henry of Navarro, afterwards 
Henry IV., who inado him his librarian. Do Thou says of 
Chrestien that ho was an excellent man, a uum of such an 
enlightened and n'',olo soul that ho was incapable of writing 
iingUt from a base and servile complaisance, but that it was 
not .safe to irritate hi.s Calvinism, ns if that were done he 
hit. hard and straight, trusting to reconciliation afterwards. 
Floront Chrestiou was the author of many good translations 
from the Greek into Latin verse,— amongst others, of 
versions of Iho llcvo and Tjcanda' attributed to Jlnstcns, 
of several plays, and of many epigrams from tho Anthology, 
all of wJiich u'oro enriched witli excellent notes and coin- 
nioiitaries. In hi.s translations into French, among which 
are remarked those of Iliiclianan’s Jophthes and of Oppian 
Dc Yonationc, ho is not so happy, being rather lo bo praised 
for fidelity to his original than for oxcolicnco of stylo. He 
wrote in veaso against 11 on.sard, and in prose against Pibrac, 
the apologist of the Saint'Barlholomew ; b'nt ins principal 
claim to a [ilnco ninouE: memorable satirists is as one of the 
authors of the Hatitrc'Jdaiippt'e, tho famous pasquinade in 
tho iiitore.sl of Id’s old jnipil, Henry IV,, his share m 
which, however, cannot now bo exactly dctorinuiod. 

CIIllESTIEN DE TUOYF.S, tho most cinmont of the 
early French writers of romance, was born at Troyes 
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Champagno in tho 11 Ih century. 


Nothing whatever is 
imown of lus life ; but from tbo fact Ibat several of his 
works nro dedicated to Philip of Alsace, count of 
it is coniectnrod that ho was attached to the court of that 
priuco. Ho was much esteemed and highly praised by ns 
coutomporarios, and hy t.ho writers of the contnp' 
and not wilhnnt rc.ason, being a master Jj" 

possessing in an eminent degree the qnahtios of invention 


groat pm-ity and 
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His books, tlioroforc, apart from tho interest attached to 
them as specimens ot tho mcdiicval epic, and bi^ reason of 
their relation to the rest of tho Artlnirian literature iul I 
spite of the (hdicultJcs and crudities of the imforincd lan- 
gimgom which they are written, are still readable, and are 
rn'*/) ■ concerning the ago that gave 

arc attributed to Chrestien 
dos Hops. Modern criticism has selected six only as 
undoubtedly his. Tlicso nre-(l) et hiuk, which 
some seven thousand versos, and aliich 1ms 


contains 



. (^) Ac C’/iewdt’er aw Li’oa, containing 
nearly seven thousand verses, an offshoot of tho Arthurian 
Jogend if not absolutely forming part of it ; (4) Gdllaimc 
d AvffMenr, a specimen of a more modern stylo, centaining 
three thousand three hundred verses ; (5) 2c Chevedier de 
la Chureltc, a roniaiico of nearly seven thousand verses, 
written by Chrestien and continued by Godefroid de Laiguy, 
the liero of which is Lancelot du Lac ; and (G) Ikrceval 
le Galloxs, n poem of twenty thousand verses, begun by 
Chrestien and continued hy Gautier do Denot and hy 
Mcnassior, — jiorhajis the earliest instance of that alli-mco of 
the Holy Grail and Hound Table legends wliich enjoyc 1 such 
an iimncnso popularity in tho Middle Ages- -translations 
and iinilntions of wliicli Imvo npjjcarod in Englisli, French, 
Gorman, Spanish, Flcmisli, and Icelandic. Two other 
romances arc known to have been written hy Chrestien, — 
Tvistav. oil Ic lloi JlAirc ct la Jleine Yseidt, and 2c 
Ghevttlier de I’JUjxce, but these are wholly lost; and ho 
is credited with tho authorship of six songs and of several 
Ovidian translations or imitations still nnjmblislicd. 

CHlllST (XpicTTo's, (he Anointed One), tho official title 
given in the New Testament to Jesns of Nazaroth, equiva- 
lent to tho Hebrew Ulmiah. See Jnsus CimisT. 

CIIIHSTCHURCH, a parliamentary borough of South 
Hampshire, England, is situated at the confluence of the 
rivers Avon and Stour, ll, miles from tho son, 22 miles 
S.W. of Southampton, and 1 1 1 miles Iroiii London hy rail. 
Its history coiunionccs in Saxon times, ivlicn it was known 
as I'li’eonuctcnni, a name which continued till recently in 
tbo form of Chvistehnrch Twinclmm. The town, which is 
nominally governed by a mayor, recorder, and councillors, 
comsists of l.wo long irregular streets. It manufactures 
chains for clocks and watches, and hosiery, while tho 
snhnou fishery einiJoys some hands. It is, however, to its 
priory church that it owes its distinction. This building, 
which is a conspicuous object at sen, belongs partly to the 
Norman and partly lo tho Perpendicular stylos of architec- 
ture, and is one of tho host specimens of its kind, ineasuring 
311 feet long by 104 broad. It was first established as an 
Au"uslininn priory by Baldwin, earl of Devon, in the ]2th 
century, and thereafter received successive grants from the 
Crown. Within recent years the work of restoration has 
been carried on lo a considerable extent. The church cou- 
Inius a very fine rood scrcou of tho hllh century, a chapel 
of tho 10th century, built hy iMargarct, countess of 
Salisbury, an altar tomb of the same century with effigies, 
mid many other objects of 

moat has been erected in tho Western tower to Shelley the 
poet. Little remains of the old castlo hut an ndpnnng 
iuiu called tho Norman House, winch xs .snppopd to date 
J time of Heurv 11 The population of the town 
in 1871 was litllo over 2000, but tho pnrbramntary 
bm-oimh, which extends to 22,350 acres and ® ^ 

greater part of Bournemouth and the parish of Holdpi^ 
hurst, contained 15,415 persons; it 
to parliainont. 


it returns 


one member 
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CHRISTOHUiyUH, the capital of the province of 
Canterbury, 2^ew Zealand, is situated in 43° 34' S. kt. and 
172° 35' E. long., on both b.anks of the small river Avon, 
about five miles from the sea. It is built'upon the great' 
Canterbury plain, which here is a dead level, though the 
monotony of the site has been much relieved by extensive 
plantations of English and Australian trees. The town is 
about a mile square, and the streets, which are wide and 
well paved, cross one another for the most part at right 
angles. Christchurch contains a number of handsome 
public and private buildings, is lighted with gas, and is 
amply supplied with water from numerous artesian wells. 
It is the centre of the rapidly extending railway system of 
the province, and is connected with its port, Lyttelton, by 
a line eight miles in length, which penetrates the hills 
enclosing Port Cooper, on which Lyttelton stands, by means 
of a tunnel a mile in length. The population of the munici- 
pality of Christchurch in March 1876 was officially estimated 
at 10,750, and that of the electoral district at 13,000. 

CHRISTIANIA, the capital of Norway and of a stift of 
the same name, is situated about SO miles from the sea, at 



the head of the Christiania fiord, at the foot of the Egeherg, 
in a finely-wooded and picturesque neighbourhood, in 59° 64' 
N. lat. and 10° 45' E. long. It is the seat of the king and 
of the Storthing or Parliament, of the Hoieste-ret or final 
court of appeal, and of the bishop of the stift. The new 

CHRIST 

C iHRISTIANITY is derived from the adjective Christian, 
) which is formed from the name Xpurros, the Anointed, 
and means the religion introduced by Jesus Christ and 
communicated by Him to His circle of followers. 

The Christian religion is the result of two factors, 
neither of which can be omitted if a true description is to 
be given. Oti the one hand there is the objective element, 
which consists in the manifestation and revelation of God 
to His people for the purpose of salvation; and on the 
other side there is the subjective element,'’which consists 
in the appropriation of this manifestation and what it 
implies by man through faith. Both elements enter into 
and form the constituent elements of a new life, which all 
Christians share in common, and which is the essence of 
Christianity. This common life of J esus and His people 
has many ways by which it can make itself seen and 
• known. Christians have from the beginning exercised no 
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town, or Christiania proper, was founded in 1624 by 
Christian IV. ; the old town, Opslo, commenced in 1058 
by King Harold Haardrada, formerly the- capital, is now 
only one of the' suburbs of Christiania. The fortress of 
Agershuus defends the fiord and the greater part of the 
town ; it contains the regalia and national records, and 
its ramparts afford an agreeable promenade. The streets 
of Christiania are at right angles to one another, and are 
lighted by gas ; the houses, except in the suburbs, are of 
brick or stone, and are mostly two-storied. Amongst the 
buildings may be mentioned the royal palace, containing 
some of Tidemand’s best pictures ; the cathedral, a brick 
edifice in the shape of a Greek cross ; the uuivei-sity, 
founded in 181 1; opened in 1813, with a library of about 
150,000 volumes ; the legislative hall ; the free museums ; 
the observatory ; the naval, military, and art schools ; the 
lunatic and two orphan asylums ; the prison, near the Opslo 
Kirke ; . the railway station. Freemasons’ Hall, Athenmiim, 
two theatres, and the large dining-hall or Damp-Kojkken. 
The botanical gardeus, about a mile from the town, contahi ' 
a large collection of plants from Spitsbergen and Iceland. 
The industrial establishments of Christiania and the circum- 
jacent amt of Agershuus include weawng and cotton-spin- 
ning factories, paper and saw-mills, soap and oil works, 
distilleries, breweries, and tobacco manufactories. As a 
place of commerce Christiania has surpassed Bergen, and is 
now the first port of Norway ; by the extension of its rail- 
way communications it has also become the chief emporium 
for the inland produce of the countiy. Its exports are 
wood, pitch, hides, seal-skims, oil and linseed cake, fish- 
manure, herrings, anchovies, stock-fish, and iron ; and it 
imports wheat, stdt,- hardware, wines, preserved fruits, and 
fancy goods. In 1871 the total ^'aluo of the imports was , 
about £2,151,225 ; the vessels that entered the port in 
1872 were 1787, of total tonnage 393,598, out of which 
143 steamers and sailing-ships were British, The customs 
duties in 1873 amounted to £329, 175. Christiania is in 
steam communication with Gothenburg, Copenhagen, 
Liibeck, Hamburg, Amsterdam, London, and Hull, as 
well as with various places on the fiord, and all the j)ort8 
of Norway, 'The town is healthy and has an excellent 
supply of good water. In winter its average temperature 
is 23° Fahr., in summer 59°'9, giving an average for the 
year of 41°'4. The harbour during three or four months 
of the 3 'ear is ice-locked* and ships then lie at Drobak, 
about 18 miles south of tlie town. The population, which 
in 1812 did not exceed 10,000, had in 1835 reached 
21,757 ; and at the end of 1873 it was 72,725 or, with 
that of the suburbs, about 83,000. 
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small influence upon the ordinary- political and moral life 
of the world. They have been able to effect changes in 
generally received moral ideas and maxims. 'They have 
altered the course and character of legislation. They have 
introduced new opinions and beliefs. They have formed 
fellowships for worship, built places of meeting, held 
councils and assemblies, and in many ways given evidence 
of their presence and power in the world. But it must 
always be remembered that Christianity is neither -the 
church simply, nor theology, nor Christian ethics. It is 
more than all these put together. The common life of Jesus 
and His people, which is the core of Cliristianitj', manifests 
itself in an outward visible organization for the purpose of 
worship, which is commonly called the .church (see 
Chtjech), But this worship is not Christianity; still less 
are the various institutions and ceremonies according to 
which worship is carried on. 
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Christiiinit.v ciniimfc liolp poivor/iiJlj' n/l'ccliiig f?ie whoh 
of tUo uitollcctunl .mdo of mmi's life, TI.o spiritiml ovont-s 
on wiMcu It vests imist linvo tliciv rationale, and the einritunl 
fovcc.s winch conrao throngli it nnist have Ihoir rnle, and 
man ninst inovo or lo.'is coniproliond Ihcm, nnd nssimiinto 
tiioin. Ilio C}in.stmn cannot help having a very didorent 
idea of God from that liold hy Aristotle or Plato. The 
Christ (an regards sin as something wliioh nflecls tlic wlmJe 
Jmman race, while the pagan holioves it to ho iho mista/co 


or misfortmio of individuals. Christianity cannot help 
remoulding (ho beliefs and opinions of maukitid, but 



look on marriage, for example, from citlior (ho purely 
economic or the purely sensuous point of view. JIc cannot 
lielp reorgirniaing the scboino of virtues, nnd giving to iho 
principle of love a pro-eminence which it has not. in pagan 
e(hic.s. Christianity cannot help putting a new fneo'^on 
morality, but Christian ethics and Christianity arc .still not 
ono and tlie same thing. 

Christianity inchulc.s all thoso and much more hcsidcs. 
It is nothing less than the wliolo round of liuniun life in 
all its various dcjiartmonts in so far as it is related to nnd 
illninincd nnd dominated hy (ho divine love revealed in 
.1 osn.s Christ, It is the presence of Jo.sus among Tli.s people 
and all that is implied in such a prc.sence, 

TJiP close and inseparable eonnee.tion between Jesus 
Christ nnd Christianity, which is implied in the name, and 
wliich study only makes more .\nd more evident, produces 
(ho incvitahlo comsequcnco that our view of the nature nnd 
elmracteristics of Christ iaiiify must depend on (ho nn.swer 
which wo give to (lie fpic-stion wlucli Jesus himself put to 
llis disciples — “ Wlioni do yo say that I, the Sou of man, 
am 1 ’’ There are diil'erent thoorics of Ciiristianity, hecauso 
(hero are did’crenl thoovic.s of Christ, and in order to know 
how various concept ioms of the nature of Christ inuily arise 
it is necessary to he familiar with, the various vwva which 
men have held nnd hold about (ho nature nnd work of 
Christ. .For example, difiereut theories of Christianity 
aviso svheu wo ask wlint was (he relation existing hotweeu 
Jesus and what went heforo Him, what was the relation 
ill which Jo.su.s stood to lli.s coiit Dmjioraries and lUs im- 
mediate followers, what is llio connection winch .snlrsisted 
between Jesn.s nnd live future. All thc.so inquiries reveal 
ditl’creut (heoric.s about tlie natuvo and work of Christ, 
wliich are. reproduced in ditVevent. theories of the essential 
nuturo of Clirisliauity, nnd cnaido men who.so ojunions 
and principles are widely diil'erent to call thcmsolvc.s, to 
their own .satisfaction at icasl, Christians, 

.Tc.sius Christ claimed to have a definite relation to the 
jtaat history of that poojdo among whom lie was boru,^ In 
ilis teaching He put hiin.self at the end of tho Old Testa- 
ment, and declared that lie came to faldl (ho Law and (he 
Fropliet.s. Christianity, therefore, however it bo cxplnmed, 
lin.s n clo.so connection with Jmlaisin, nnd (ho religion of 
Jo.sus cannot, bo considered withonl regard to Iho religion 
of Hoses. This is now universally neiniowlcdged, howovor 
variously the relation between the two may bo okplaiucd. 
Criticism fmd.s an amplo conlivinntion of tbo clonus of 
Cltrist in the inliinalo connection in which His-tcnchmg, 
life, and work stand to llioOld Testamonland (he past life 
of the inspired Hebrew pcoido. The whole of tho Mosaic 
di.siien.satiim, iho wholo of the Jewish economy, with its 
prophecy, prio.sthood, and kingslni>,i.s vecognwed nssummed 
up in (lie person and work of Christ. Tho Old Testament, 
which without Christ, is but a coUcetion of sacred books 
n-rillen nl diil'erent times nnd in various mnnnom, is re- 
garrled wlion looked at through Christ as an 
wholo of anticipatory rovelation. Indeed, ono of t 


difl'crencos wliich 
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,,, ‘''“'dical apologetic finds hotwceii (he Old 

Xosimnent and oilier so-called .sacred books is, tliat Ciirist in 
at the end of (ho Old 'J’estanient, nnd that no other scrio- 
tnres liavo such a conclusion. Ihit all this implies that 
Cliristiamty is a devolopmont from Judaism, nnd that out 
Klcn of tho ono will ho modilietl hy onr conception of tlm 
other. Ihoso who rofuso to admit that Juduism is mom 
hnn one of the many iintnral religioms of mankind can 
iinrciiy admit tlic snporiiatural clmractcv of Cliristiiniity or 
legnul it in anj' other liglit than as the outcome, pcrliap.s 
tho highest oiitcomo possible, of that side in nian’.s iintnro 
nhich lin.s heon called hy some the religions faculty, 
those who attempt to dovivo Jfosaic instilniions from 
Lgypt, wiio sock the basis of Hebrew )no])hecy in cjnleptic 
(ondoiicies, and see nothing in tho ihoocratic idea which 
wins not suggested hy ordinary kingsliij), cannot liavo much 
di/hcnlty in nimlyxing Ciiristianity into (ho natural dcvolop- 
nioat of iho religious sontimont aided by a somewhat 
extrnyngnut enthusiasm. Those, on tho other hand, who 
find it impossible to nccejii the nssninjitioms, and to got 
over llio innmncmlilo diflicnllics nttciuling the imluralist 
tlieory of flio Old Testament and of tho' history of (ho 
fJehrow people, find in Christianity something ditVorcul in 
kind ns well ns in degree from all naliind religions. 
Modern criticism even of tho negative kind often indirectly 
supports Did snjiornatnrahsl theory of tho Old Tcstaiiieiif 
ami of Ghristiauity, for its finuhimcntnl iniixim, ihnl wntova 
cannot rise higher than (heir smirco, lias proved the 
impossibility of explaining away Old Te.s(nniciit iiislitutioiis 
and Now Tc.s1mnont tratlis into merely tho natural ontcoimi 
of the religious facultie.s of a peculiar pco[>lc, Jf ha.s 
proved that tho Old Tcstniucid rciigtoii coiilniiw imtomln 
which were not got from (lie intcrcoiirso of tho Jews with 
other nations, and which did not aviso naturally from the 
googniphic.al position or the cthnogrnjdiicnl clinratTeristics 
of tho ITchrow people. It has shotni flint tlio Old Tc.sta- 
incnt religion was not a natural stream gathered from ninny 
a amallcv rill, but cuino forth gushing, lilco tho water of 
Hebrew history, from tho Hock which coiitninod it ; and 
in doing so it has given its (ostiniony to the iiltogothor 
Huiquo nnd suporiiatnral character of Christianity. 

Tho relation of Jesns to Ilis contcmporaric.s, and of Ilis'J'lio ■ 
disci}des and their writings to tho founders of the various hyn ■* 
ethnic religions, is another point whence jiroceed vavions ' 
views of tho nature of Christianity. The old deist view, j,' ..'.p 
adopted nnd intensified by the Hiicyclopcdist.s, (lint. Jc.sns 
was a elmvlatan, that His disciples wore partly clients and 
pnvlly du])C,s, and that. Chvistinnity was fonmlcd in fraud 
awl jierpetnated hy deceit, has to all iiitcids and jmipose.^ 
disappeared. lint many believe tlint Ciiristianity is only 
ono of tho many religions which nro all of them true 
though nono of them contain the whole _ (niih. The 
modern notion of ovohdion has been called in to enforce 
(Ill's view, and Christianity is explained to be (ho most 
iierfcct development yet roaelied by the religious sjiirit of 
mankind ; rvliilo tbo chavacler of Jesus and the Low 
Testament writings are explained on iho .same principle. 

On theories ol (his kind Cliristinnity is (lie prodiictiou of 
tho naluval forcivs of tho period which gave birth to it, and 
contains nothing which cannot he traced back to the 
circumstances of (be time, and tho cmulitimis of limnmnty. 

All .such theories commonly rest on the gciieiai prmciple 
that tho sni'ovnalnval is impossible and (hnt whatever 
iuvolvc.s a miracle is -lysoylirio hwvcdiblc, and (lieu luc'cccd 
bv means of some special prineiplo to explain tlio pvcscnce 
of facts wliich seem to impl.v the .snjwrnntnral. (See 
nvilidn ‘Vi’OTOC-rTics 1 Tliosc priaciplre are u.-^cd to e.xp am 
of Christiaiiity itself as tho origii, 

of tiio Christian writings of the Now • 

pwdnetion of (he scliemc of doctvmo^an^nurrals tlvcrem 
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contained. Perhaps the most ingenious of these theories 
is that cluster which has been produced by the writers of 
the Tiibingen school, who have suggested the general 
method which has been almost universally followed by 
anti-supernaturalist writers. The method is by an 
ingenious negative criticism to separate between the. original 
elements of Christianity as these were present in the mind 
of Jesus and communicated by Him to His disciples, and 
those elements which were afterwards added by more philo- 
sophical adherents, and to explain how, out of the conflict 
between the two o^iposite tendencies of Judaism and anti- 
Judaism, the various and conflicting elements at last settled 
into a somewhat harmonious whole. By this ingenious 
method Jesus is reduced to the position of a Jewish rabbi, 
not much more noticeable than some of his contemporaries, 
and Christianity is not the religion of Jesus, but what grew 
out of that religion when it was subjected to the influences 
of Koman civilization, Greek philosophy, and Eastern 
theosophy. Such theories are unsupported by external, 
and rest confessedly on internal e^ddence. The weakness 
of internal evidence when unsupported by external is 
well known, and in this case the internal evidence is any- 
thing but strong. There are many serious objections to be 
taken to the Tubingen hypotheses (see article Bible) merely 
as hypotheses, and these diSiculties are so great that it is 
almost evident the hypotheses would never have been put 
forward unless the anti-supernaturalist idea of Christianity 
had been taken for granted at the outset. There can be 
little doubt that if the supernatural be admitted these 
various hypotheses, while they suggest some difficulties 
which have not yet been solved, will be found to be at 
variance with the plain results both of external and inter- 
nal evidence. 

On the other hand those who believe in the supernatural 
take a different view of the relation of Jesus to His con- 
temporaries. He was no mere Jewish rabbi, but spake 
as never man spake, and did what never man did. He 
was the manifestation of God, and came to give by His 
j)resence, person, and work, as well as by what He said, 
the full revelation of God. He was while on earth the 
centre of the world's history, to whom all had looked 
forward, to whom all look back. And Christianity is not 
the simple product of the contemporary philosophical and 
religious systems, but is the embodiment of the unique 
appearance and work of Christ. 

The relation in which Christianit}’- stands to the future 
<1 is also a basis on which various views of its nature have 
been rested, according to the theory of the peculiar powers 
of diffusion and propagation which it is supposed to possess. 
Anti-supernaturalists consider Christianity to be merely a 
moral force, acting through mere moral enlightenment ; but 
this has already been sufficiently dwelt upon. There are, 
however, what may be called two Christian views of the 
mochis propagandi of Christianity, which produce two of the 
real nature of Christianity itself. This diflference of view 
is best seen in the variety of answers given to the question 
how Christianity subsisted after the departure of Christ, 
and how it subsists now from age to age, a more or less 
compact organic life in the world. The various answers 
given may be roughly placed in two classes as they lay 
stress on the spiritual or the mechanical side of the process, 
and enlarge on the siiiritual or the mechanical influences at 
work. Those who take what may be called the spiritual 
view of Christianity hold that it was sustained after the 
ascension of Christ by the mission and work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence and influence enable it to go on 
from age to age, spreading in the world and developing 
according to the law's of its grow’th. And they believe 
that as the chief result of Christ’s work consisted in a 
change of moral relation between God and those for whom 
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Christ died, the spread and permanence of Christianity 
is purely moral, and manifests itself mainly in a chancre of 
will Of course all this takes place in special w'aj's and by 
appropriate means. These means are called the means of 
grace, and are usually held to be the Word, Sacraments, 
and Prayer ; bnt it is always to be understood that all sucli 
means are secondary or subordinate, and that the primarj' 
means of grace is the Holy Spirit, who works through 
these subordinate means, bnt may and does work in other 
ways. It is always understood that the operations of the 
Spirit cannot be limited to special actions nor confined by 
mechanical laws. On the other hand those who look at 
Christianity from what may be called the mechanical point 
of vdew are inclined to lay stress upon the means by w'hich 
the Spirit works. They do not ignore the mission of the 
Holy Ghost nor His work, but are apt to say that He 
w'orks only in certain prescribed ways, and through one set 
of means, and the tendency is to lay almost exclusive stress 
on one set of subordinate means — the Sacraments, and to 
represent that the persistence and spread of Christianity 
depend upon the constancy and correctness of sacra- 
mental ceremonies. 

These opposite views of the nature of Christianity 
depend upon differences of dogmatic conception w'hich may 
be briefly indicated. All through the one view, a change 
in the relationship between God’s will and man’s will is 
held to be the fundamental result which flow’s from the 
work of Christ. All through the other view’ man’s nature 
rather than man’s w'ill is considered, and the result 
of Christ’s work is looked on rather as a process within 
human nature than as a change in moral relations between 
man and God. In this w’ay the progress of Christianity is 
looked on as the gradual semi-physical impregnation of 
human nature by the nature of Christ, a prolongation of the 
Incarnation rather than a development of the consequences 
of the finished w’ork of Christ, to be produced by keeping 
Christ incarnate in the sacrifice of the Mass and impregnat- 
ing mankind by means of Trausubstantiation in the 
Sacrament of the altar. The one view is the view of 
churches which have accepted the Reformation, the other 
is that of churches W’hich have not. 

These various conceptions of Christianity may be further 
illustrated by the view’s w'hich are held by the partisans of 
each concerning the relations between Christianity and the 
Bible. The Bible and Christianity cannot be separated, 
but different opinions maj’’ be and have been held about 
the relation in which the two stand to each other. On 
the one hand naturalists, and those who take the 
mechanical view’ of Christianity, are inclined to regard the 
Bible chiefly as a compendium of abstract truths, which 
may be condensed into dogmas and summarized in creeds ; 
while those who take the spiritual view’ of Christianity 
regard the Bible as the medium which reveals God and 
His gracious deafings personallj’ to the believing reader or 
hearer. To the one the Bible is a quarry of doctrines to 
be rationally criticized or implicitly accepted when once 
stamped as genuine by the church, to the other it is above 
all things a means of grace w’hich the most ignorant can 
use and profit by. To the naturalist _the Bible has been 
formed by the church, it is simply the natural production 
of the minds of those who formed the old J ewish and_ the 
early Christian communities, and grew’ to be w’hat it is 
without the aid of superhuman intervention. To those 
who have adopted a mechanical riew of Christianity the 
Bible is also the product of the church, but of the super- 
natural pow’er in the church, and has grown to be what it is 
because it has been sanctioned by the church. To those who 
take the spiritual view’ of the nature of Christianity, the 
Bible, on the other hand, is and always has been the 
formative pow’er in the church and that round which the 
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cbi^cli gathers itself, for it is the presence of God speaking 
to His people. ’■ ^ 

Both naturalists and those who hold a mechanical 
theory of Christianity agree in holding that there is an 
external sort of development in the Bible, and that the 
church can go beyond the Bible, whereas those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity deny both these positions 
Naturalists hold that one part of the Bible is beyond the 
other, and since the Bible is simply the outcome of man’s 
religious thoughts and feelings in certain ages and places, 
they believe that men now may give utterance to thoughts 
and sentiments which in depth of feeling and insight may 
surpass those contained in the Bible. The Tubingen 
theologians, for example, believe that the New Testament 
is a series of deposits of religious truth, in which the truths 
taught by Jesus are supplemented by the teachings of His 
disciples, by the lessons of Paul, and by the theories of 
Christians educated iti the philosophy of Greece ; while Dr 
Newman considers that the church, in virtue of a super- 
natural gift bestowed upon her, can add to the doctrines 
contained in the Bible according to certain wcll-defiucd 
linos of development. On the other hand those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity believe that the church 
can never go beyond the Bible, and that progress in 
Christian theology means greater insight into the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Bible and greater power to interpret 
the supernatural facts and forces made known therein. 

The various theories differ also in the closeness of con- 
nection which they think subsists between Cbristianity and 
the Bible. The naturalist and tliose who put the church 
above the Bible ns the formative power in Christianity 
both make the relation between Chriatianity and the Bible 
a purely intellectual one, whereas those v/lio hold by the 
spiritual view make the Bible a moans of grace and not 
merely the quarry whence to hew theological dogmas. But 
the naturalist agrees with spiritual Christians in maintain- 
ing the authoritative character of the Bible, while the 
mechanical Christian sets the Bible aside when it does not 
agree with church tradition. With the naturalist, how- 
ever, the Bible is authoritative because it is tbo only set of 
documents which tell him about Christianity in its primitive 
state. It is authoritative because it is the only witness to 
the historical facts of Christianity, not because it is to be 
a law to him. To the spiritual Christian, on the other 
hand, the Bible is authoritative because it is a revelation of 
those spiritual forces and a record of those spiritual events 
oil which Christianity still depends, and which teach him 
tlie way of salvation. 

To sum up, then, Christianity claims to be no mere social 
revolution or natural step in tlio march of human progress. 
It is a religion whose sources are not to be found within 
man’s nature but outside of it in the saving revelation of 
God ill Christ, and Jesus is thus the author and giver of 
an eternal life which spreads itself and is maintained, not 
by mechanical contrivance, but by the living Spirit of God 
entering into human history, and building on the basis of 
reconciliation a kingdom of God which is both human and 
divine, and which comes and comes again and agnm in 
wave after wave of developing completion until the will or 
God is done on earth as in lieaven. 

Cbristiauity began its career in the world at a_ time 
singularly propitious both politically, socially, and lehgiously 
for the advent of a new universal and spiritual religion. 

Even apart from the entrance of Christianity the reign 
of Aimiistns over the whole Roman empire was an epocJi- 
making period. Never before had the various races of 
mankind been united under one universal empire which 
promised to bo permanent. For the Roman power was 
different from the governments of Asiatic 
Greek warriors. Where Rome planted her foot was fated 
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to remain Roman. The ancient Asiatic empires had been 
1^01 the most part the creation of victorious generals and 
had been kept in life only by a tolerably rapid succession 
of dynasties ; their po wer seemed to depend on the character 

while more enduring, ivas not coherent. But from the 
beginning of bor conquests the spirit of Romo herself 
seemed ahvaj^s to be greater than the vigour and ability of 
her gencrids and rulers, and she alone of empires .seemed 
to be indifferent to the precarious stability of government 
ensured by regular dynastic succession. “ The Romans 
conquered like savages, but ruled like philosophic state.smon, 
Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the shores 
of Britain and the borders of the German forests to the 
sands of the African desert, the whole Western world was 
consolidated into one great commonwealth, uuitocl by bombs 
of law and government, by facilities of communication ami 
commerce, and by the general dissoinination of the Greek 
and Latin languages." The world had a centre as it never 
had before, and the golden threads o£ well-established 
government connected all the world with Rome. Road.s 
were made connecting Rome with the remotest countries, 
and a system of posts established which provided Cor easy 
communication with the capital, hlilitary colonies carried 
Roman usages and manners, civilization and i)rivilege.s, to 
the remotest corners of the empire. Slagnificcnt cities 
were built in such outlying dependencies as Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany. The arts and civilization were gradually 
extending their dominion and subjugating the most distant 
and most desolate places. To all this Augustus added a 
more perfectly devised centralization which iiiado tlio 
empire a more comjiact w’hole, so that any new influence 
made its throbs felt from centre to extremities in a wonder- 
fully short time. The world w'as made ready for tlio 
furtherance of the spread of opinions as it had never been 
before, and for becoming spell-bound by invisible sjiiritual 
laws like those which Christian morality weaves around its 
disciples. The time of Augustus, if it w'as the beginning of 
the decline and fall of the Roman emjlivo as a visible 
earthly dominion, was also the beginning of its permanent 
establishment on earth in a purely invisible way, when its 
policy, statesmanship, and legislation W'ere to pass into all 
the nations of the earth and become part of their lives so 
long as the world endured. 

Socially, too, the world was wonderfully ripe for the 
entrance and spread of a universal religion. Slavery it is 
true flourished, and there were conquerors and conquered, 
privileged and unprivileged classes. But the beginning 
liad already been made of that lavish distribution of Roman 
citizenship which laid the foundation of a common political 
life tiiroughout the empire. 

The religious character of the times was also maiwellously 
adapted for furthering the advance of Christiauity. The 
old national creeds were fast disappearing, and were being 
submerged in the vast cosmopolitan religion of Roiue. It 
was tlie wise custom of conquering Rome to do notliiug to 
disturb the religions of the peoples subdued by her armies, 
and commonly the principal deities of the conquered 
were added to the overcrowded pantheon of Rome, tins 
religious tolerance or -indifference gradually be^n to eat 
the heart out of paganism, and all over the civilized norld 
the pagan creeds sat lightly on tiicir wor.shippers, The 
various deities were looked on as intevcliangcablemaiufes a- 
tions of a supreme fate-power wiio reigned alone m the 
Sbk world, while in this visible earth the gemus of 
Rome seemed to be the one object of worahip. The old 
national religions with their well-defined outlines 
were being gradually effaced, and men were longing fc 
80^0 relipfon which, while it had the universal cliaract.- 
uSThe^times required, should have more individuahtj-n. 
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personal power in it than were supplied by the thoughts of 

supreme spiritual fate, or by the mere materialist concep- 
tion of the genius of Koine. And all this bred a tiiirst for 
information about sacred things which was unknown in 
earlier times. The claims of conflicting religions were 
philosophically discussed, and amid all the gross materialism 
. of the period there were longings for some deeper, truer 
religion than any they had known. These longings were 
further stimulated by the gradual but almost universal 
advance of new religious ideas coming from the far East, 

^ which was then regarded as the cradle of science and 
philosophy. In the 5 th century before our era the vast 
Buddhist movement had overspread all the East from 
Thibet to Ceylon, and the Greek and Roman conquests 
in Asia brought Europe within the intoxicating influence 
of its subtle religious ideas. This strange Eastern 
theosophy, which during the first four centuries of our era 
is known by the name of Gnosticism, had a most powerful 
influence on the old religions of the West, which seemed to 
dissolve under its touch. Everywhere in the art and 
literature of the period we find its prevalence in the West 
during the age of Augustus and his successors. It 
insensibly undermined the beauteous sensuous mythology of 
Greece and the harder sterner religion of Rome, and 
substituted for them a religion in which, if fear was the 
prevailing emotion, worshippers still felt that there was 
more spirituality and greater claims to universalit 3 r than 
their old national religions could give. And thus the 
gradual defacement of old religious outlines, the stimulation 
of strange cravings to know the mysteries of nature and of 
worship, and the longing for rest in a universal religion of 
deliverance prepared the world for the coming and spread 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The great problem Christianity had to face and to solve 
was one of no ordinary difficulty, and one involving a 
number of side issues which greatly perplexed the early 
church. The practical side of the i^roblem. as it met the 
early Christians may be put thus : — How could Christi- 
anity, which was rooted in Judaism, bo at the same time 
a religion equally open to Jew and Gentile; how could 
the exclusiveness of Judaism and the utter want, of exclu- 
siveness in Christianity be reconciled with each other? And 
the solution of this problem brought the early Christians 
into conflicts of a special kind ^vith the government and I 
philosophy of the times. 

Wheii Jesus proclaimed His mission, and when He sent 
forth His disciples on preaching tours to make known 
himself and His work, we find the phrase “ kingdom of 
heaven ” perpetually occurring ; and it was this phrase and 
what it suggested that brought the early Christians face to 
face with the great problem they had to solve. When 
Jesus announced that'the kingdom of God was at hand. His. 
message was quite intelligible to His Jewish audiences. 
The phrase was sacred and familiar, and their thoughts 
went back at once to the old theocracy of Israel. And 
when after the death and ascension of our Lord, His Jewish 
believers got a truer and deeper insight into the meaning 
of the expression, still the idea it conveyed bound 
Christianity, with bands that could not be untied, to 
Judaism, the Old Testament Scriptures, the miraculous life 
of the Jewish nation, and the ideal Israel long expected and 
long announced. Throughout the Old Testament Scriptures 
we find three ideas connected with the thought of the 
kingdom of God. It implied first and primarily the share 
in the inheritance in the land which the Lord gave to His 
people and to their children ; and then it implied security 
in this possession, deliverance from Egypt and a succession 
of enemies, and, lastly, the possession of an inward spring of 
covenant life, which guaranteed them both salvation and 
possession. These three things were" the historical and 
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material basis on which rested the whole spiritual and 
prophetic superstructure of the ideal kingdom of God, 
which lay enshrined in the heart of every devout Hebrew* 
When our Lord by His preaching, by His life, death', 
and rising again, and by His mission of the Holy Spirit, 
gave new meanings to these thoughts. He only rvideued", 
deepened, spiritualized, and gave personal point and ap- 
plication to what the prophets and holy men of old had 
already declared. And when He and His apostles guided 
by His Spirit taught His early followers that His kingdom 
of God meant possession of the spiritual blessings of God’s 
grace, and deliverance from sin, death, and Satan, and. a 
life of adopted sonship which guaranteed them in all these 
blessings, devout Jews could feel that now they were only 
learning what the prophets had taught, and they rejoiced 
in the thoroughgoing oneness which existed between the 
kingdom of God as proclaimed in the Old Testament and 
the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached. But if it 
was a sine qna non that Christianity should spring out of 
the Old Testament Scriptures and be identical in all 
essentials with the Old Testament church, it was no less 
necessary that it should be now a religion for Gentiles as 
well as Jews, and here the difficulty emerged. Could tho- 
old Jewish church be carried over into the Christian church 
if all that outwardly distinguished it were abolished-? 
Could the continuity be preserved if the ceremonies and 
restrictions which made up the visible life of the Old 
Testament worship were no longer to be observed ? Would 
not the Old Testament church be entirely destroyed and 
the continuity between it and the Hew Testament church 
be done away with if the Old Testament ceremonial law 
was abandoned ? So long as the members of the Christian 
church were Jews only or Gentiles who had become 
proselytes the difficulty was not felt. The Christians had 
not openly broken with Judaism, and were acknowledged 
even by their Jewish opponents to be a Jewish sect, — a 
sect everywhere spoken against it is true, but still a sect 
just as the Sadducees were a sect. But whenever Gentiles 
wlio were not proselytes became believers then a fierce 
struggle arose between those who thought that the con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament and Christianity could 
not be keiJt ii]) unless it were visibly perpetuated in those 
observances which distinguished the Jewish religion from 
I all others, and those who were contented with a continuity 
which was more of the spirit than of the letter and the 
form. The practical shape which -the struggle at first 
assumed was, whether Gentiles could be Christians without 
first becomiug proselj'tes, and whether Jewish Christians 
mustcease tobebelievers if they associated with Gentiles who 
had not been circumcised, and had not rendered themselves 
servants to the law of Moses. To understand the difficulty 
rightly it should be remembered that when the difficulty 
arose the Hew Testament canon was not in existence, and 
the church had to be guided mainly by the Old Testament 
Scriptures and the memory of Jesus preserved by the 
apostles. In spite of .what has been advanced by critics 
of the Tubingen school, it seems evident that the apostles 
one and all in their letters to the church faithfully followed 
out the solution which Christ’s discourses gave. In these 
discourses our Lord carefully distinguished between the per- 
manent and the temporary elements in the Old Testament 
dispensation, and assumed that His office as Messiah gave 
him full authority to abolish or alter the latter. He also 
pointed out that the permanent parts of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy were the vaidous modes of expressing that love to God 
and to man which He declared to be the sum of the law 
and the prophets. These were unalterable, but any change 
might be made in the subordinate and temporary elements, 
if only this great principle was more fully and better e.x- 
pressed by the change. This leading thought Christ used 
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as muck to detect and condemn false developments of the 
lilosaic economy (c.y., Pkarisaism) as to tost its true develop- 
ment m Clu-istnuuty. Tlie apostles of Jesus carried oSt 
tho pjinciples of their blaster. There is not a trace in the 
epistles of Icier, James, and John of tlio idea that salva- 
tion and ontronco into the kingdom of God could only bo 
obtained by those who were lirst Jews and then Christians, 
llioro 19 no statement, for oxumplo, that Gentiles must bo 
circumcised before they can be baptized. On the coutmrv 
James speaks of tlio perfect law of libortj', and Peter 
nnd Jolui have expressions equally strong. Within the 
M'ritings of tho apostolic circle everything goes to slioiv 
that the church was taught from tho hoginiiiim that 
Chrisliauity was not to bo confmed within the limits of 
natural or adopted Jewish nationality. 

But when wo turn to the Acts of the Apostles, and to 
tho opistlos of Ikiul, especially to tho Epistle to tho 
Galatians, wc find that tho apostolic solution of tho difli- 
ciilty was not acceptable to tho early Jewish Cliristiaiis, 
and was not accopted by many of them. We oven find 
that the practice of uieiiibers of tho apostolic circle was not 
always in accordance ivith the principles which they laid 
cuouucod in accordance with tho guidauco of tho Holy 
Spirit. There ivas a strong ulfcra-Jowish party in the 
early Christian church, which was able in some measure to 
control tho Conduct of the apostles thcmsclve.s. And this 
was what was to bo e.vpected. Men who had boon Imiued 
in .Tudnism, where tho connoclion betwoon religion and poli- 
tics was so very close, whose religious thoughts were always 
expressed in outward ordinances, could scarcely avoid insist- 
ing upon some visible connection between Judaism and 
Christianity. They could not see that Christianity was 
tho coinplotiou of Jiidnisin if the practices of the Mosaic 
economy wore not kept up. Thus wo find at least two 
parties, a Judaiziug and a Gentile party, iu tlio early 
church. At first tho Jewish party was so strong os to 
force a coiuproiuiso upon the loaders of tho Gcutilo church, 
and require that every Gentile Chrisliau should at least 
bocomo a proselyte of tho gate by nhstniniiig from things 
oUcrod to idols, from things strangled, from blood, and 
from wopi'cta or a breach of tho Old Testament regulation 
about manduge ; and it is probable that Jewish Christians 
wore required (o keep up nil tho practices of tho Jewish 
religion and more especially to share iu the sacrificial 
worship of tho toinplo. Afterwards this Jewish party 
grow weaker, and it became the universal belief iu the 
early church that Christians born Jews did not need to 
obsorvo tho coroinoiiial law of SIosos or to sliaro in tho 
temple-worship, and that Clu'istvans born Gentiles did not 
require to show, by keeping corlnin Jewish regulations, that 
they wore believers in a creed whicb was a development of 
Old Testament ideas. The capture of Jerusalem and tho 
destruction of tho toin])lo separated tho Christian Jews who 
were of tho sect of tho Pharisees from their fellow Christians, 
and tho severe persecution of Jewish voHgion and rites 
which followed the revolt under Ear Cochba sent most of 
them over into tho ranks of the Essoucs, and thus tho 
Christian church was loft iu peace to reconcile its intiinatc 
councctiou with Judaism with its abandoninout of Jewish 
ritual on tho principles of Christian liberty. But in solving 
tho problem tlio early Christian church was scarcely true to 
tho principles of its ifastor. In order to defend more stren- 
nonsly their separation from Judaism, it was customary for 
the fathers of the church to look at Christianity as supplj - 
iim in detail all that Judaism possessed, and this led thorn 
almost as far from the fundamental principles of conlimnty 
laid down by Christ as tho old Judaizors had gone, ifiey 
required a now law to set over against the old law ot 
Moses, anew service to take the place of tho temple senuco 
of the Old Testament, a now daily sacrifice, ‘ tho now Ian s 
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nmcJi aftoi it had gradually grown complex cnoneli wis 
found to correspond bit by bit with tho ritual of Jerusalem 

the unlike 

the duties of the sons of Aaron. In cliiirch tradiliuns 

a iitnal of worship, and a service of priests, tlioy found tlie 
pioof of their relation to tho religion of tho Old Testament 
aticl torgettmg the imscoii continuity of sameness of sifiritna! 
principle, found a consolation iu a fancied similarity in 
external routine of worship. In this way early Christianity 
siicceodecl and failed in realizing to hereelf the real coil- 
tinmty between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment kingdoms of God, 

Bat if early Christianity found it difficult to reconcile Tlic • i" 
too New Icstamont iilea of the kingdom of God with tjie of 
Old lostamoiit couceikion, it n-as no less troubled whoa it 
came to work out this Now Testament thought on the 
braid basis prepared for it by the existence and character 
of tao iloiaan empii-c. Them were diflicultics without m 
well ns difficulties witliiii. Christians are mm with bodies 
ns well ns souls, and Christian ideas tend to take sensible 
shape, somptimos false and sometimes true. No sooner 
had Christianity shaken off its Jewish thraldom than it 
seemed eager to betake itself to a new slavoiy— eager to lay 
down the kingdom of God on lines already furnished by tho 
government of pagan Koine, or tho creeds of pagan [diilo- 
soph5a At ail events wo can trace in early Giiristinnity 
tho workings of two subtle influences, tho ono of which 
strove to reduce the kingdom of God to a material and 
earthly empire, whilo tho other would liavo dissolved it into 
a system of philoso[)hj'. The ecclesiastical onqnro of tho 
Middle Ages and the scholastic theology overthrown at the 
Groat llcfonnation were slowly built up by iirinciples which 
Christianity almost tmconscionsly assumed during her long 
struggle with pagan Komo and with pagan philoso])liy. 

The relation of Romo to Cliristinnity was very peculiar. 

Both aimed at world-wide dominion, and the one was the 
very incarnation of polytheism, whilo tho otlicr forbade iu 
the sternest terms all khhtmm worship. Tho Christians, 
whilo citizens of tho great empire which ruled tho ^YorId, 
found tho idolatry which they hated and denounced inter- 
woven inoxlrieabiy with the law of the land, possession of 
proportj’’, social observances, and public ccvcmonics. And 
Christianity had scarcely emerged from Palestine lyhcn it 
found itself engaged in a hand to hand struggle with the 
imperial power of Koine herself. 

The nnifoi'in policy of Romo was to respect the laws and Itu ■ 
the religion of tho conquered peoples who caino imdcr lior 
dominion. Tho Roman system of jurisprudence, it is true, ' 
was c.xlciKled to all parts of tho empire, and capita! offences 
wove generally tried according to Koinnn laiv before Roman 
tribunals ; but, generally speaking, conquered nations lived 
’n-wQ 011(1 wo.vu rtllou'ctl to Dvdctisc tuCsr 

‘oiclcd 


uiidor ’tTioir"owir'law’s nudNverc allowed to practise their 
own religions. By this wise policy Romo not only avoided 
stirrin" uj) vdmious ivars, but coutiived to be the rcligioUH 
and legal ns well as political centre of all the conquered 
tribes. In ono way only was the religion of tho conquered 
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interfered with, when tho worship of tho emperor w.as 
upon all his subjects. Whatever moli ves of policy 
• J. . 1 In oil oi'ceds, and this easj toJera 


forced 

urged 


IbisliftugUty iiuliffcYCuco to all cn 
tion of every form of pagan faith, they a cm 


ill reality 


lZicl^'^u^u 7 .;^me‘Sef in the etuniiW 
diviiiily of Romo itself. Rome had remained lot ages and 
socmed^ikely to endure the Eternal City, ‘ 

fooUngs of rDVcrcuco had fled, tho hc.art ^ g"' ^ 

r,o»4 ™ f.u of «" 

percndnnng Rome. It w ns no inci c sei n 

led to the deification of Inm heeausrho was 

God, and divine lionoiu-s n etc paid manifest ilr 

the visible symbol of imperial Rome makm,. 
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power and permanence. And it was a real feeling of wor- 
ship that raised in every house the altar to the divm 
imperator, and spread over the whole of the Roman empire, 
jostling aside its myriad creeds, the one faith in Rome, 
in its power, its eternity, and its mysterious strength. 
It was in this way that paganism and Rome became almost 
synonymous, and that Christianity and Rome were foes 
from the first. 

Rome never treated Christianity as other religions were 
treated. Gibbon tells us that the Romans were already 
somewhat intolerant of Judaism and extended their intol- 
erance to the new Jewish sect, somewhat more intractable 
than their neighbours, which Christians were supposed to 
be. He also shows that Christians who had neither temples 
nor synagogues u'ere supposed to be atheists, and so 
beyond the pale of toleration, and that the secret 
assemblies of Christians were supposed to have a hostile 
political meaning. But something more is required to 
explain the uncompromising hostility of Rome, especially 
when we find that latterly that hostility was strongest 
under the greatest and noblest emperors. Since 
Roman toleration was founded on imblic i)olic 3 ’, there was 
an end of it with regard to a religion which was of no 
use in curbing a conquered people. The Christian religion 
was nova and illiciia ; it was not a national religion nor a 
recognized faith, and was a new and unaccountable pheno- 
menon which might be, and most probably was, fraught 
with danger to the sacred state. We find, too, in manj' 
of Rome’s ablest statesmen a strange instinctive dread of 
Christianity. They made inquiries about it and were 
watchful of it, and yet could get no real insight into it. 
They could not help noticing how in spite of edicts and 
persecutions Christianity was rapidly increasing; they 
saw how, with a daring which to them was siinplj' 
inexplicable, it was nothing loath to match itself against 
the power of Rome. To the ears of these dark and jealous 
emperors came tidings of Christianity copying the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome in its ecclesiastical divisions of the land, of 
its success in the large towns in the empire, of its entrance 
into the army. They saw, too, what Constantine was the 
first to make use of, that Christianitj’’ acted in such a way 
upon the physical frame that Christian soldiers were 
stronger and braver than their fellows, and man for man 
and battalion for battalion were more than a match for 
the pagans. Above all, they heard rumours of a new 
kingdom which the Christians were to establi.sh, of con- 
fidently expres.sed hopes that the kingdom would soon come, 
and of openly asserted resolutions and prophecies that it 
would be established on the ruins of Rome itself. And, 
on the side of the Christians, Tertullian was ready to boast 
that in a few years the Christian empire had more extensive 
boundaries than the Roman, and that Christian soldiers 
had penetrated and triumphed in regions where the Roman 
arms were unknown or defied. Christian martyrs marching 
to the arena confidently predicted the speedy overthrow 
of the cruel paganism which sent them there. As the 
struggle deepened, too, there entered a distinctly new 
element on the Christian side, and the contest became 
not merely one of the true religion against a false paganism 
and a pagan and persecuting state ; it became a battle 
between two kingdoms. The Christian bishop and the 
Roman governor were two rival authorities, viceroys in 
two warring empires; and the saints would inherit the 
earth, when the church ruled instead of Rome as the 
mistress of the world. During the long struggle between 
Rome and Christianity we see this subtle influence entering 
into and withering the true S 2 uritual conception of the 
kingdom of God, until at last it is almost transformed into 
an earthly empire. St Augustine has seized on and 
represented this idea with sublime dramatic power in his 


Civitas Dei in peregrinalione per terras, where the Civitus 
Dei, or the church, is set over against the Civitas Terrena, 
or state ; and where the kingdom of God, however grandly 
pictured, is almost as material, earthljq and sensible as 
the empire of pagan Rome. From this fatal influence have 
come all the attempts to realize the universality and 
catholicity of the church in a purely external or visible 
way, and the failure to understand how Christianity may 
be all-embracing without visihhj covering and controlling 
the earth. 

In her contest with Rome Christianity succeeded in 
realizing and giving expression to her claim to universal 
dominion, but in Rome’s overthrow she inflicted an almost 
fatal wound on herself when she was unconsciouslj' induced 
to take the government of a pagan enqjire as her model for 
the organization of a spiritual kingdom. 

In the contest which Christianitj' had to maintain with infln- 
pagan philosoj)hy the early Christians were compelled to 
work out another side of the great problem which con- j^sop^y. *' 
fronted the early church — the relation of the Old Testament 
to the Now Testament kingdom of God. Philosophy when 
engaged upon to])ic3 which belong to Christianity is always 
easil}' distinguished by the way in which it 2 >uts its 
questions, 'J’he question with philosoi)hj', for cxanqfle. Is, 

What is Sin ? How can its existence be explained ? But 
the Christian question is : How can I get rid of sin 1 To 
the jjhiiosopher sin is food for meditation, but to the 
Christian it is something to be escaped from. Outside 
Christianity there were many schools of thinkers who 
busied themselves with .speculations about the origin and 
nature of .sin, death, God, judgment, holiness, and so 
on, and tliere were many philosoiflicra who were quite 
willing to take help from the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
difficulties. It was always a matter of earnest endeavour 
on the part of Christian theologians to make it clear that 
Christianity was not a jfliilosojfljy to be discussed but a life 
to be lived ; but when they were called, bj’ the riews of • 
some of the Gnostics, to exiflain their relation to the Old 
Testament Scriptures and to the New Te.stament canon, we 
find them unable to realize the full significance of the 
problem. To the early Christians the Old Testament was 
pre-eminently the scripture, it was in their posse.ssion before 
the New Testament, and the New Testament canon was 
gradually formed as one after another of the writings which 
compose it were found worthy of a place beside the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Certain of the Gnostic sects made 
use of the fact.s, statements, and truths contained in the 
Scriptures in their theories of creation and redemption, of 
man, sin, and salvation ; and Christian theologians were 
comi)elled to refute the Gnostics by setting forth over 
against the false doctrines what they held to be the truths 
concerning the matters taught. In this waj'ond gradually 
there grew up an intellectual sj'stem of Christian truth, 
embodied in the creeds of the church and in the writings 
of her theologians. The necessity was laid upon Giristian 
theologians to ^jresent Christianit}’ intellectually in this 
way, and oppose a true to the false yiwis; but just as in 
her contest with Judaism and Rome Christianity insensibly 
adopted part of the error contended against, so here the 
struggle against intellectual evil had the result of tending 
to dissociate Christian life from the Holy Scrqitures, and 
of creating two kingdoms of God — one of life which was 
to be lived on the lines of the old Roman empire, and one 
of doctrine which was to be based on the foundations of 
Greek philosophy. This latter tendency did not appear in 
the church until the early Jewish element had almost died 
out. To the Jew' Judaism was an historical past w'hich it 
was not to the Gentile, who could with difficulty think of 
the church of the Old Testament as a spiritual organization 
into W'hich he was actually brought by regeneration. To 
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the Jew the Mosaic Law audtlie Old Testament Scriptures 
generally did not so much mean a series of commandments 
or presenp ions ns a mode of life. No doubt when they 
thought of the Old Testament their minds were full of laws 
and commandments, but still the most prominent idea was 
that their fathers had lived nuA had been enjoined to live 
a particular mode of life. To the Jew the Old Testament 
wim the past covenant life of his fathers in which he 
might share, and it ^^hou’ed liiiu God much more as the 
covenant God with whom Ismel had lived in communion 
tlian as a mere Lawgiver. But it was more difficult 
for tlie Gentile to feel this. lie could not c.asily feel 
that the covenant life described in the Old Testament 
was the life into which Christ had brought him, and 
he felt as much onl-side of it as the Jew felt within it. 
And so to him the Old Testament was not so much 
a liaren of religions fellowship ns a series of conmiandnients 
which he might iiiiderstaiid and at least could obej'. When 
the Gnostics drew false inferences from statements in the 
Old Testament, and when the cliiircli theologians corrected 
these in creed.s this forced making of creeds intensified the 
tendency to look at tiic Bible— Old Testament and New 
Testament — rather a.s a storehouse of theological weapons, 
than as the medium of personal intercourse between a 
covenant God and llis people. One of the main 
chamctcristias of the Biblical idea of the kingdom of God 
was lost — the thought of pensonal intercourse with the King 
through Ilis word realized in an act of personal trust, and 
the idea of faith lo.st its .sense of trust with personal com- 
munion and took the character of assent to intellectual 
truths. But ns the life can never be fed upon abstract 
truths and their comprehemsion, and must have some 
sui>port, Christian life became gradually divorced from any 
relation to the "Wonl, and became rooted on a sj’stem of 
okscrvances, of which the sacrament of the Suiiper became 
the ceutixj. The efforts of the church to realize its relation 
to the Scriptures were in this way partly successful, because 
it recognized its duty to set forth the truth of God ; but 
from the way taken tiic result wins to displace Christianity 
from its position of re.st upon the Old Tc.stamcnt cluirch 
and the Scriptures, and to scud it to its owu machinery for 
life and strength. 

One other phase of early Ciiristianity ought to be referred 
to, ns it illustratc.s another .side of the .same great problem 
which was presented for .solution. Both iu the Old 
Testament and in the New Testament conceptions of the 
kingdom of heaven the idea of a new life, or at least of a 
.separate con.sccrnted life, i.s a conspicuous clciuenb The 
kingdom of God imjilics that those who arc within the 
kingdom live a life difl'ercnl from those without. In all 
age.s of Christianity this now and .separate life has been an 
object of .sjieculatioii, and many various ideas of its true 
nature have been promulgated. Tlio very conception of a 
life which is new is .sufficient of itself to produce stnange 
conjectures re.spcc{ing its nature, and in the qiistles of St 
Paul wo find evidence that many of the Gentile Christians 
were dispo.scd to think of the new life of Christianity as 
one entirely out.sido of the realm of ordinary moral Jaw. 
'J’lii.s lawle.ss or immoral tendency was sternly cheeked in 
the Chrislian churcli, and only gained head in sects outside 
of it ; but traces of the tendency were not iiifrequeiit. 
The function of the Holy Spirit in the church was always 
made a ground of conjecture concerning the real nature ot 
the new Christian life, and it was from nnstaken views ot 
the character of the Spirit’s infiuence and work that dis- 
turbing pietist theories perplexed early Christianity. T icao 
pietist theories gained distinctive form and acquired great 
power in what has been called Montamsin, and t o c iiirc 
vflbrts to rid herself of this incubus, while well inteiiBoncd, 
led to pormaneiifc results by no means satisfactoiy. 
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Jhat'lbf f of this early pietism was the idea 

that the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit rendered 
possible a continuous revelation, and it was believed thac 
the prophetic gift was permanent in the Church The 
Montamst prophets presumed to add to revelation, and to 
overturn ecclesiastical laws and jurisdiction by means of 
infallible utterances disclosed to them. The practical effect 
would have been lo reduce the organization of Christianity 
and the intercourse between Christians to a precarious 
dependence upon the dictates of self-constituted prophets 
whose ideas of revelation resembled the heathen soothsayiim 
much more closely than the Old Testament prophecy or 
the New Testament inspiration, and this Ted the church to 
adopt a severer discipline and more monarchical consti- 
tution. But this must be afterwards referred to. 

To sum up, then, early Christianity, in working out the 
problem of its connection with Judaism and the Old 
Icstaincnt Scriptures, achieved success in four great direc- 
tions, but at the same time made four great mistakes. It 
insisted rightly on the fact that in order to be a develop- 
ment of Judaism Christians did not require to become 
Jews first, but it erred in attempting to make Christianity 
the exact counterpart and rival of Judaism. It insisted 
rightly that the kingdom of heaven was a kingdom to bo 
set up on earth and so all-embracing as to include the whole 
prth witliin its boundaries, but it erred when it conceived 
it to be a kingdom which in any way could be compared with 
the liomau empire, and when it began to translate spiritual 
power and possession into physical and temporal domi- 
nion. It insisted, rightly, that the church w'as the custodier 
of truth, but it erred when it made faith intellectual assent, 
when it gave to the Bible an entirely intellectual aspect, 
and laid the foundations for infallible creeds. It rightly 
expelled from its midst a false pietist prophecy, which in 
course of time would have undermined alike scriiitural and 
ecclesiastical authority, but it erred when it conferred on a 
consecrated privileged caste the sole authority to interpret 
scripture and regulate ecclesiastical discipline. These 
attempts and failures in early Christianity have been so 
often repeated that they may be looked upon as true and 
false principles ot development inherent in it. 

The history of the world presents no phenomenon so Eiirly pm 
striking as the rise and early progress of Christianity. 
Originating in a country not remarkable for any political, 
commercial, or literarj' influence, emanating from One who 
occupied a humble sjiliere in the community amidst which 
Ho apjicared, and announced in the firet instance by men 
of mean extraction, of no literary culture, and not endowed 
with any surpassing gifts of intellect, — it nevertheless spread 
so rapidly that in an incredibly short period of time it had 
been diffused tliroiigliout the whole civilized world, and in 
tiie fourth century of its e.xistence became the recognized 
.and estnbli.shed religion of the Koman empire. When it is 
remembered that this result was achieved not only without 
the aid of auy worldly influence, but in the face of the 
keenest opposition on the part of all the learning, ."‘ealth, 
wit, and power of the most enlightened and mightiest 
nations of the earth, the conclusion is strongly forced upon 
us that a power beyond that of man was concerned m its 
success, and that its curly and unexampled 
In incontestable proof of its inherent truth and its dmne 
Irilin Nor has the rapid advance of Christianity been 
confined to its earlier years. “After a 
or fifteen centuries that religion ^fijuman 

nations of Europe, the most distinguished porrion of hu 

kind iu art and learmng as weU 

industry and zeal of Luiopean , Aci.i nnri Africa 
diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and Atnca 

and bv means of their colonies has been firmly established 
from^Canada to Chili in a land unknown to the ancients. 
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Aiid when we turn to the results of modern missionary 
enterprise we find a success no less remarkable. 

Causes of Historical critics who have no sympathy with the super- 
its pro- natural elements in Christianity have attempted to account 

■ for this wdinderful success by natural causes, and have 

pointed out various cii’cumstances which go far to account 
for the rapidity of its spread. iSceptical critics of a past 
generation contented themselves with enumerating various 
distinct causes combining to prodnce the efiect, %vhile 
naturalist writers of our own day try rather to show that 
Christianity was the natural outcome of the intellect 
of the age which produced it. The great disadvantage 
attaching to the one mode of criticism is that no parade of 
causes or conditions of success can ever get rid of the 
supernatural character of Christianity, for it is always 
impossible to show that these are the only causes at work, 
and the retort can be made that these causes are themselves 
part of the supernatural plan for the introduction and 
furtherance of Christianity, while the other labours under 
the necessity either of getting rid of the Christ of history 
and putting in his place an elaborate jioem — an attempt 
not yet successful — or of reducing the character and work 
of Jesus to the level of those of Confucius, Buddha, 
hlahomet, or other founder of a purely naturalist religion. 
The celebrated five causes of Gibbon are perha])S the 
best specimen of the one mode of argument, while the 
elaborate theories of the Tubingen school are certainly the 
most noteworthy instance of the other. Gibbon thinks 
that the Cliristian faith obtained so remarakable a victory 
over the established religions of the earth because it was 
effectually favoured arid assisted by the five following 
causes : — 1. The inflexible, and if we may use the expression, 
the intolerant zeal of the Christians, derived it is true from 
the Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which instead of inviting had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses ; 2. The doctrine 
of a future life improved by. every additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth ; 3. The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church ; 4. The pure and austere morals of the Christians ; 
5. The union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and increasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire. It does not need the 
possession of an anti-Christian spirit to admit that these 
causes of Gibbon’s may have’ helped greatly to spread 
the Christian religion, and indeed the Christian critic has 
to object not so much to this statement of causes as to the 
covert insinuation which lurks in the historian’s exposition 
of their influence.' For the question still remains to bo put, 
’ whj' was it that Christianity possessed so many character- 
istics which made it adapted as no other religion was to 
the needs and capacities of mankind. Still it ought to be 
observed that when we turn to the pages of the early 
Christian Apologists, especially to the writings of those of 
them who were converted to Christianity after having 
spent many years as intelligent pagans, we find . them almost 
unanimous in declaring that they themselves were attracted 
to Christianity chiefly by these three reasons : — 1. The 
sublimity and simplicity of the Christian doctrines of God, 
sin, and salvation ; 2. The noble purity of the Christian 

life, more especially of the life of a Christian woman ; and 
3. The grandeur of the doctrine of creation contained in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. The inefficiency of the 
theories of modern critics who would explain the origin 
and success of Christianity on purely naturalist grounds 
has already been discussed under the head of Apologetics. 
The influ- The strong and deep influence which Christianity soon 
race of began to have even over t'he lives and opinions of those 
tianity 'ivere not Christians, is even a more striking testimony 

to its paramount claims than the rapidity of its spread. 


The struggle of Christianity with Rome has already been 
alluded to, but even before Rome gave up the struggle in 
despair, -bef ore the last persecution, and before the triumph 
under Constantine, the influence of Christianity was 
making itself felt morally, socially, and politically, while 
its influence on intellect and science was no less remark- 
able. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize how powerfully Pagan iin- 
paganism acted upon the general morality of the great “''oraflty. 
peoples of antiquity and encouraged all manner of lawless- 
ness and indecency. In the time of the later republic 
and of the early empire we have ■ the spectacle of Roman 
law and philosophy powerless to restrain the brutal and 
obscene passions of the people excited by the influence of 
the popular religion, even when they had ceased to regard 
it as an intelligible creed. All paganism is at bottom a 
worshqi of Nature in some form or other, nnd in all pagan - 
religions the deepest and most awe-inspiring attribute of 
nature was its power of reproduction. The mystery of birth 
and becoming was the deepest mystery of nature; it lay at 
the root of all thoughtful paganism and appeared in various 
forms, some of a more innocent, others of a most debasing 
type. To ancient pagan thinkeus, as well as to modern men 
of science', the ke}' to the hidden secret of the origin aud 
preservation of the universe lay in the mj'stery of sex. 

Two energies or agents, one an active and generative, the 
other a feminine, passive, or susce 2 itible one, were every- 
where thought to combine for creative purpose, and heaven 
and earth, sun aud moon, day and night, were believed to 
co-operate to the production of being. Upon some 
such basis as tins rested almost all the polytheistic 
worship of the old civilization, and to it may be traced 
back, stage by stage, the separation of divinity into male and 
female gods, the deification of distinct powers of nature, 
and the idealization of man’s own faculties, desires, and 
lusts, where every power of his understanding was embodied 
as an object of adoration, and every impulse of his will 
became an incarnation of deity. But in each and every 
form of polytheism we find the slime-track of the deification 
of sex ; “ there is not a single one of the ancient religions 
which has not consecrated by some ceremonial rite even the 
grossest forms of sensual indulgence, while many of them 
actually elevated prostitution into a solemn seiwice of reli- 
gion.” The corrupting influence of paganism entered into 
the very essence of the social life of the Roman at the time 
when Christianity began its career.- The thoughtful reader 
of contemporary literature cannot fail to-observe how day 
by day the poison instilled itself into every nook and cranny 
of the social life of the people. “ It met him in every 
incident of life, in business, in jileasure, in literature, in 
politics, in arms, in the theatres, in the streets, in the baths, 
at the games, in the decorations of his house, in the orna- 
ments and service of his table, in the very conditions of the 
weather and the physical phenomena of nature. It is not 
easy to call up as a reality the intending sinner addressing 
to the deified vice which he contemplates a prayer for the 
success of his design ; the adulteress imploring of Yenus 
the favours of her paramour; 'the harlot praying for an 
increase of her sinful gains ; the pander begging the pro- ' 
tection of the goddess on her shameful trade; the thief 
prajdng to Heimes Dolios for aid in his enterprizes, or 
offering up to him the first-fruits of his plunder; young 
maidens dedicating their girdles to Athene Apaturia ; youths 
entreating Hercules to expedite the death of a rich uncle. 

And yet these things and far worse than these meet us over 
and over again in every writer who has left a picture of 
Roman manners in the later republic and under the begin- 
ning of the empire” {I^orth Brit. Rev., vol. 47). When we 
turn to the writings of the early Christian Apologists we 
find them exposing in a scathing way this whole state of 
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thinp and contrasting ifc with that moral Ian- whicli is 

pure fives 

of the ChnsUaus in the midst of this sea of iniquitj’ had a 
wonderful effect. There is no contrast more wonderful 
than that winch may be drawn between the grandeur of 
Roman law and the dchaseinont of the ordinary social life 
of tlie Koman peoj^le ; but Eoinau lau' \vas founded imicli 
''f economic than on moral foundations. But when 

o Chnslianit}' entered into the Roman empire, and when it 
at la.st hud made head against paganism, the imperial law' 
found an ally in Christian ethics which it had been without 
dining the reign of paganism, and discovered, too, a higher 
sanction for its precepts than mere economic interests. 
From the time of Constantine onwards the influence of 
Christianity on Roman law is remarkable, and always on 
the side of morality in the highest sense of the term. 'tVe 
find from the Acts of the Apostles that the first organiza- 
tion of Christians was for the better distribution of charity 
to those in need of it, and one of the earliest rc.sults of the 
political triumph of Christianity in the empire was the pro- 
mulgation of laws ensuring the protection of the feeble and 
the hel]')lc.'^s. The nineteen years of civil war which pre- 
ceded the final victory of Constantine had produced the 
n.snal .scenes of misery, and great numbers of orphan children 
were thrown upon the world without protection. The influ- 
•cnce of the celebrated Lactantiu.s, to whose care Constantine 
had committed the educ.ation of his .son Crispus, was able to 
secure the publication of a law declaring that the emperor 
w.is the father of all fhe.so children, and that the expense of 
their upbringing wa.s to be defrayed by the state. At the 
same time the oxpo.'tirc for sale of unfortunate children 
was sternly forbiilden, and those who so exposed them 
•were condemned to tlio anijiliitlieatre. The condition of 
.slaves wn.s nho greatly ameliorated by tbo new spirit of 
■Christianity which was then working in socict}*. Slavery 
wa.s not aboli.slied, but various laws were made restricting 
the power of slavc-liolders. The master was deprived 
of the arbitrary power of life and death. It waS ordained 
thnt when royal e.st.atc.s were divided the families of slaves 
of the soil were not to ho se[ianUed. New laws brc.athing 
a more Christian spirit regulated the relation of the sexes. 
Divorce wn.s made a much more difficult matter. The 
.law.s against rajie and .^eduction were made more severe, 
and adultery heeame a c.i[)ilal otl'cuce. The nainelass crime, 
which was the disgrace of Greek and Roman civilization, 
was made jmni.shable by death. The making of eunuchs 
was forbidden, and it was enacted that slaves who had 
sufi’ered this mutilation might claim their freedom. But 
the .silent revolution which Cliristianity wrought in social 
nioralitj' cannot ho measured I)}' legislation. ^ It is to bo 
traced in a purer literature, a higher moral life, a better 
public .sjiirit, and, above all, in the e.stablishment of buildings 
for the reception of strangers {^cywvcs:), alms-houses for the 
poor (■ 7 rrio}i^orpo(j>f 7 a), hospitals and orphan-houses for the 
.sick and the for.s.akcn, and house.s of refuge for the support 
of hclplcs.s old men and women. All these were due to the 
church, and the bi.shop.s vied with each other in the proper 
exercise of a munificent charitj'. One of the most edebrated 
of these cstabli.shments was the Basilias of Basil of Gmsarea, 
where stramrers were hosjiitably entertained, and medical 
attendance and nursing we.-c provided for those sicK ot 
whatever disease. In llie Basilias everything was on the 
ino.stnmgnificent scale. The physicians oftlie estabhshment 
resided within the walls, and workshops ivero proM e 
all the artizaiKs and labourers whose services wore needed. 
Tlic presence of .such institutions, and the CbTistian ch itj 
to Aich they bore witness, must have liad a ;vondcrf^j 
restorative influence on the cormiit pagan socio y 
they were set up. Law and religion became allied, not 

oppo.sing forces. 
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The political influence of Christianity is as marked as its ti.p infl.T 
moral power, and had as great an effect upon the paganism ™ce of ‘ 
into which It was thrown. It was Christianity wMch gave 
to the world those two great factors in civil liberty —a 
consolidated public opinion and an efficient system of re’pre- 
sentative government. Gibbon has gone out of his way 
to sneer at the passive resistance of the early Christians, 
and has lent the weight of his authority to the idea that a 
struggle for civil liberty is opposed to the whole tenets of 
primitive Christianity ; but whatever the views of the 
Christians were on these points, it is plain that Christianity 
put a new public life into the Roman empire which greatly 
fdll. It has been frequently remarked 
that Christianity did as much for Constantine as he did for 
it, and the history of the time amply justifies the observation. 

\\ iiatever be the tnith about the sincerity of his conversion, 
it is undoubted that he, from first to last, looked at the 
church from a political point of %’iew, and made use of it 
accordingly for his own political aggrandizement. Itshould 
be remembered that the Roman empire hung badly together, 
and that apart from the sentiment which may be called 
belief in the genius of Rome there was no common life 
and no common nationality. There was no popular life, 
such as we are accustomed to in modern Europe. From the 
beginning the empire had been a military' tyranny. The 
emperor was imperator, and ruled because he commanded 
the slate as an army', and the rule in the provinces was 
really military'. It was imposed on the people from without 
and did not spring from themselves. There was not even 
that solidarity in it which an hereditary absolutism begets. 

Of course sucli an empire had very little cohesion, and was 
only kept together by the feeling of the genius of Rome 
and by the grand system of Roman law. But there was 
witliin the empire a new corporate life, a new kingdom, 
which subsisted in virtue of the life which was in it, held 
together by the inward power of growth. "When Constan- 
tius and Constantine looked at the Christian church with 
the eyes of statesmen, they saw before them a great self- 
regulating organization which had a common life, a cohesion, 
and a corporate character quite unlike anything else in the 
empire. It was impossible to touch the church anywhere 
without the whole body' being thrilled throughout from 
end to end, so thoroughly' was it one. If the emperor 
conki bring any influence to bear on the Christian organi- 
zation, lie might hope to move these hidden spiritual springs 
of action which are so much more powerful than anything 
lying at the command of a mere inilitaiy government. The 
organization of Christianity was such that all over the empire 
and beyond it there was, without undue centralization, 
a confederation of local churches whose government was 
thoroimhly democratic and based on the principle of repre- 
sentation by means of office-bearers elected by the people, 
which produced a unity of sympathy and action. Besides 
all this the common life was keiit iqi by active sympathy 
between the various churches. If there was a famine in 
Africa, the churches in Spain and Gaul sent gram. If 
Christian Gauls had been carried off into captivity by the 
namm Germans, the wealthy African and Roman churches 
sent money for their redemption. The milffary roads, the 
si-stem of posts, the relays of ships which Rome kept up 
to bring intelligence and produce from the iirovinces, were 
all used by the church for the purpose of keeping up a 
lively communication between all the vmous parts of Uie 
Christian world. In this way Christianity wathm the 
empire was the one organization for creating, Btimuktog 
12 guiding public opinion. It vas tha one part of the 
Roman empire which, scattered over aU its extent had 
common feelings and all those 
which go to make up a commonwealth, 
force that Constantine sought to put himself^t^the head 
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of, and because he succeeded he was the firstEoman emperor 
who ruled uuth something like what we should call “ public 
opinion” at his back. The victory of Constantine was the 
first instance of the triumph of that mysterious popular 
force which has given organized freedom to the civilized 
nations of Europe, and which is equally removed from the 
civic freedom of the ancient democracy and from the mili- 
tary tyranny of the great empires of antiquity. It is to 
Christianity that modern Europe owes organized public 
opinion and representative government. 

Tliesilent influence which Christianity hasexercised upon 
the human intellect, and especially upon its scientific 
researches, is too important to be passed over. Anti- 
Christian TOters have combined to show the hostility 
which they think exists between religion and science, and 
have painted in glowing colours the hindrances which 
Christianity places before the advance of scientidc ideas ; 
but such attempts resemble the efforts of a man to kick down 
the ladder which has enabled him to reach the elevation on 
which he stands. Christianity did not create philosophy 
nor science, and many of the earlier Christian theologians 
denounced in no measured terms the philosophies of Greece 
and Rome because of their connection with paganism, while 
philosophy on its side was the last remnant of the old 
pagan civilization which withstood the Christian conquest. 
Soon, however, philosoph}’’ and Christianity came to terms, 
and in the writings of St Augustine we find the noblest 
Platonism allied with the loftiest Christian theolog}'. The 
science of paganism has never been on a par with its philo- 
sophical speculations, and whether we examine the ancient 
civilizations of Greece and Rome which have passed awayq 
or those of India and China which remain, we seek in vain 
science and scientific knowledge in the modern sense of 
the term. The truth seems to be that science requires to 
build on a foundation supplied by Christianity, and which 
paganism is unable to furnish, or at least has never yet 
furnished. Science presupposes and rests on the idea of 
the oneness and uniformity of the universe, and this idea 
is, strictly speaking, a Christian conception. Aristotle, the 
most scientific of the ancients, was unable to conceive the 
uniformity of nature or the totality of things in anything 
like the sense which these phrases have to modern thinkers. 
His conceptions of matter and form, of potentiality and 
actuality, and so on, implied a subtle duality W'hich 
eifectually stood in the way of such a thought. The 
uniformity of nature, the capacity of the ideal to realize 
itself in actual things, was always apt to be thwarted by an 
inward stubbornness of matter which declined on occasions 
to submit itself to law. It was this idea which stood in 
the waj”^ of the modern thoughts of the uniformity of nature 
and of the totality of things which are so essential to 
science. But such a stubborn, formless matter as pagan 
philosophy and science delighted to speculate about was 
quite foreign to Christian .speculation and was opposed to 
the deepest instincts of the Christian life — of trust in the 
Father ivho is in Heaven. Christianity did not propose to 
itself the solution or even the statement of scientific 
problems, but its yearning to get near God enabled it to 
see deeper into the problem of the basis of science than the 
whole of pagan thought had been able to do. The Christian 
doctrine of creation and the Christian doctrine of provi- 
dence furnish the foundations on which modern science rests. 
The Christian doctrine of creation states the absolute 
dejjendence of all thin^ on God. He made them out of 
nothing ; and the religious nerve of the doctrine consists 
in the feeling of absolute dependence on God which this 
implies. We and all things have our birth and being from 
God, and from nothing else. Practically God is all in all 
to us, for on Him all things depend for their origin, and 
they depend on Him alone. The Christian doctrine of 


providence presents the same thought in another form 
The nerve of this doctrine is that God can and does make 
all things work together for the good of His people. Here 
again is the idea of the absolute dependence of aR things 
on God, not merely for their origin but also for their 
existence and endurance. In this way the thought of God 
as the creator and preserver of all things gives a complete 
unity to the universe w’hich pagan thought never reached, 
and gave that basis for the thought of the uniformity of 
nature which science demands. It was long ere Christianity 
could force this thought on the human intelligence, but 
until it had permeated the whole round of man’s intellectual 
work it was vain to look for advances in science. It was 
the task of the scholastic theology and philosophy to knead 
into human thought Christian ideas, and among the rest 
this idea of the' unity and uniformity of nature. Anti- 
Christian critics have spoken of the deadness and uselessness 
of scholasticism, but its value for science and scientific in- • 
quiry can scarcely be over-estimated ; for it was scholasticism 
which worked Christianity into every department of human 
and intellectual activity, and so leavened them with it, that 
when its work was done, the intelligence of man was so 
thoroughly saturated with the Christian -tdew of nature that 
it could never again forget it. When scholasticism had 
accomplished its task modern science sprang into being 
dependent for its very foundation on that Christianity to 
which it is supposed to be so bitterly hostile. 

The organization of Christianitj' belongs more properly to The 
the description of the church, but it is impossible to pass 
the subject without any allusion. Christianity, which has ^ 
been described to be a new life which takes an organic form mmuty, 
and grows like other livung things, cannot help taking to 
itself an external form or organization which approaches 
perfection in the proportion in which it is adapted to 
express the life which it contains. On the one hand, the 
external form of Christianity must not be confounded 
with Christianity itself, and on the other it must be 
remembered that Christianity does, and must from its 
very nature, embody itself in an external organization 
And a two-fold danger arises from the neglect of this 
principle, when on the one hand the machinery of 
Christian worship and discipline is mistaken for Chris- 
tianity itself, and when on the other it is mischievously 
imagined that the purity of Christianity depends on the 
realization of an impossible invisibility or absence of organi- 
zation. 

All the various modes of Christian organization or church 
government profess to imitate the apostolic model, and to be 
founded on and agreeable to the Hew Testament Scriptures, • 
and the comjjarative scantiness of information therein 
supplied has led to violent controversies upon the subject 
into which we need not now enter. Many have supposed The . 
with great probability that the Hew Testament contains so 
few positive instructions on this subject, because the 
apostles did not invent a new organization for Christianity, 
but simply took over from Judaism that organization for 
worship and discipline which had no connection with the 
temple service — the synagogue system — and that the early 
Christian worship was simply a reproduction of the 
synagogue service. We may at all events believe that the 
early Christian organization, if not exactly the same, was 
modelled upon that of the synagogue, and that the reason 
why we have so few descriptions and instructions in the 
Hew Testament is that the apostles did not require to 
describe what was so very well known to the Jewish 
Christians who composed the apostolic church. At first 
the Christians seem to have shared in the common 
worship of the Jews and to have engaged at the saine 
time in services which were peculiarly Christian (Acts u. 

46), and in this way they appeared to be and were called 



Christian 

ofSce- 

bcarers. 


a sect (a?pc«9) of the Jews. They do not seem to have 
had any ecclesiastical organization distinctive enough to 
seprate them from the Jews. Founding on these and 
other facts ^ itrmga has derived the whole of the Christian 
machinery of worshiji and discipline from the Jewish 
.synagogue. But this is going too far. Two influences, so 
ip as we can gather, seem to have combined to modify 
the early state of matters which we see existing in the first 
chapters of the Acts of the AposHes, and these were the 
hatred of the Jews and the entrance of Gentile Christians 
These two circumstances led to the introduction of a new 
church organization distinct from the Jewish and more 
suited to the requirements of Christianity. This early 
Christian organization, whose growth can be obscurely 
traced in the New Testament, is characterized by two 
special features. It was evidently founded on and in many 
respects analogous to the Jewish religious community, and 
the constitution was thoroughly democratic. 

'When Christianity arose, Palestine, and indeed the whole 
of the cirilized world where Jews had penetrated and 
settled, was covered with a network of synagogues in con- 
stant correspondence with each other. The synagogue 
system was an orpnization for public worship, but also had 
to do with the lives and conduct of the worshippers, and 
possessed quasi-judicial functions. The worship of the 
synagogue was not sacrificial, like that of the temple. It 
was simply devotional, consisting in prayer, praise, reading, 
and preaching, and was regulated by a fixed liturgy. The 
synagogues were ruled by a variety of office-bearers. In 
the first place, there was commonly a college of elders, with 
the chief of the synagogue at their head. These elders had 
a variety of names — almost all of the designations given 
in the New Testament to the Christian office-bearers are 
used to denote these Jewish Z’Kenim. These elders were 
the real rulers ; they had the power of excommunication, 
and superintended the worship and chari''8S of thesjma- 
gogue. Besides these elders there was an ofiiciating 
minister who was the delegate of the corgregation ; the 
rules which Paul laid down to be observed n the choice 
of a bishop almost exactly correspond to the conditions to 
be satisfied in the election of the Sheliaeh. The lowest 
class of office-bearers were the ordained servants or ministers 
of the synagogue, who are sometimes called the young 
men, and who like the Sheliaeh and the Z'Kenim were 
ordained by laying on of hands. In this synagogue 
.system, with its simple devotional worship, its office-bearers 
to preserve discipline and encourage the exercise of charity, 
the early Christians found an organization ready to hand 
which they could at once take advantage of and either 
adopt or at least copy in important details. 

- All throughout the New Testament we are reminded 
that the office-bearers exist for the community and not the 
community for the office-bearers, and this truth is enforced 
with emphasis when the diversity of office in the Chri^ian 
church is made to depend upon diversity of gifts (riph. 
iv. 4-16), and upon the appreciation of those gifts by the 
Christian community testified to in the process of election. 

We get these two primary ideas therefore about the 
early Christian community, that possession of office meant 
the possession of gifts suitable for the edification of the 
community, and the recognition of this fact by the peop e. 
In the New Testament the ordinary office-bearers in the 
Christian communuity have a variety of designations. 
They are caUed wpoVcrra/id'Ot, i-L<rKanroi, 

wmpAcs, and ^/ovV«-oi i ^11 these names are used 
evidently to express the same kind of officere, for they are 
continually used interchangeably the one for the other. 
In the earlier times of Christianity the service was probably 
very simple, and the meetings were JieM in the 
the' first converts or of the officers of the little Christian 
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f ^ liturgy we find a rubric enjoininr- 
he deacons to order all mothers to take up their infants 
at a peculiarly solemn part of the vmrship, wifidi 

tSrb.b" "" r"" Chtisthn assembly nith 

the babies crawling peacefully over the floor durin- the 
greater part of the service. ^ 

the relation of 

these office-bearers to the community on the one hand, 
and to the apostles on the other. As the New Testament 
ritings do not pve us more than passing allusions to the 
mode in which the government of the Christian community 
was rarried on, and describe it in action rather than give a 
detaded account of the principles on which it was founded 
and the way to apply them in practice, we may bee.xpected 
to End there descriptions of the Christian organization at 
various stages of early development. Some have believed, 
not without great probability, that we have in the account 
of the choice and consecration of the seven men (Acts vi. 
1—6) the beginning of the Christian organization on a 
distinct and separate basis of its own, and that these seven 
men were the first regularly chosen office-bearers in the 
earlj* Christian community. These seven men were chosen 
to take charge of the charities of the small Christian com- 
munity, and it is not difficult to see now from this how 
they came to rule the community. We find no trace of a 
distinct and separate election of elders or pastors; and it i.s 
worthy of note that the special service to which these men 
were appointed, viz., to take charge of the poor, is the 
work which we find the elders engaged in on the first 
occasion on which they are mentioned (Acts xi. 29-30). 
Habitual almsgiving was regarded as a religious sendee of 
no ordinary significance, and was specially enjoined on all 
true believers, and the men appointed to take charge of 
this must have held a verj’ high position in the church. It 
is evident, besides, that the superintendence of the charities 
involved a certain amount of disciplinary control, and so 
the other duties of the office-bearers in the Christian church 
naturally clustered around this one. The recipients of 
charity were to be suitable persons (1 Thess. v. 12-15, 
1 Tim. V. 9-16) ; and we can easily see how gradually the 
benevolent oversight passed over into the rule of discipline, 
until men originally elected to regulate the benevolence of 
the community became the rulers of the church. 

But whatever the earhest office-bearers were, and however 
they were chosen, it seems evident that their special function 
was to rule or to exercise discipline rather than to te.ich. 
In the apostohe church there seem to have been two 
kinds of teaching recognized, the apostolic announcement 
of the evangel and the preaching of the word. The latter 
was evidently at first open to all and sundry who had or 
who thought that they had the gift, and the only restriction 
placed upon indiscriminate exhortation was the command 
forbidding women to speak in public. The gift of preaching 
or exhortation was looked upon as a gift of the Spirit 
independent of office ; and the earliest office-bearers were, 
men who ruled rather than men who taught. Open 
preaching continued for a long time in the post-apostolic 
church, and is distinctly recognized in the so-called Apos- 
tolic Constitutions; but there are_ evidences in tlieAew 
Testament that the practice had its inconveniences and 
was discouraged by the apostles. James jrams J^ecdless 
preachers that they take great responsibihty 
Ld sbaU receive the greater Y' 

1), and Paul in several passages takes notice of t o 
irremilarities and unedifjfing confu.sion attending 
nradiice. Hence we find the function of instniction at an 

Lrly period engrafted on that of rule, jiwt as the ^Vnotion 
early periq , ^ 


of rule had crown uuu — c. i-r—..- ..r 

tion of charity; and one of the special °u Je 

elders of the church was aptness to .each. In tlie 
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Epistles to Timotliy "we even find traces of a plan for 
giving a special education and training to young men who 
were set apart to prepare themselves for the office of elders 
who were to teach. In the post-apostolic Church we find 
another office quite distinct from the eldership, the office 
of deacon. The deacons in the post-apostolic church were 
officers who waited upon the bishop, and many have thought 
that the election of the seven men was really the election 
not of elders but of deacons; but there seems no reason to 
suppose this. The real warrant for the existence of the 
diaconate consists in the fact that the office and duties of 
the deacon correspond very nearly to those of the “ministers” 
of the synagogue, and also in the many scattered references 
in the New Testament to the existence of “young men” 
(one of the technical terms for the synagogue deacons), who 
waited upon the apostles. To sum up then, the office-bearers 
in the early Christian community were men selected by 
the voice of the congregation, and confirmed by the apostles, 
to administer the charities of the community ; and to this 
primitive function there was added soon after the duty of 
oversight, leadership, or rule, and somewhat later the duty 
of providing for the proper teaching of the people. 

The relation of the apostles to these office-bearers and 
to the Christian community is a problem not without diffi- 
culties. Apostle primarily denotes one who is sent on a 
special mission, and in the Septuagint is used to translate 
the Hebrew Shaluach, meaning one who has a special com- 
mandment from God. The word was in common use among 
the Jews to denote a special messenger and more especially 
messengers sent on foreign missions. Thus the Jews who 
were sent from Palestine to stir up the foreign synagogues 
against the Christians are called apostles. .AH these ideas 
helji to show us what the Christian apostles were. It should 
be remembered, however, that the term apostle is used in 
its Christian sense in two ways at least, in a wider and in 
a narrower sense. In the narrower and more strictly techni- 
cal sense the apostles were the eleven whom Christ chose 
to be special witnesses for Him because they had been with 
Him from the beginning, together with Matthias, selected 
by the apostles to fill the place of Judas before the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, or as some with more probability think, 
Paul, who was selected for this place by Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, many others are called apostles who did 
not belong to this company, — Barnabas, for example (Acts 
xiv. 14), Andronicus and Junias (Bom. xvi. 7), and others 
(2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25). This vagueness in the New 
Testament use of the term makes it somewhat difficult to 
speak with anything like precision of the relation in which 
the apostles stood to the office-bearers and members of the 
early Christian community. But one or two statements 
enable us to see what were the functions of the apostles 
strictly so called. It is said, for example, that Christians 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
J esus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 
20), and the capacity of the apostles to act in this wmy as 
a foundation is explained by passages which seem to say 
that the qualifications for apostleship were — to have been 
with the Lord from the beginning, to have seen and 
recognized Christ after the resurrection, to have been 
witnesses of the ascension, and to have been gifted 
■with peculiar spiritual gifts. And we may say generally, 
that just as the prophets of the Old Testament were the 
links between their own generation by their speech, and 
Between future generations by their writings, and the 
Saviour that was to come, so thb apostles were the links 
between the first generation of Christians by their presence 
and influence, and between all succeeding generations of 
Christians by their writings, and the Saviour who had 
come. Tliey were to serve as the connection between the 
first generation of Christians and Jesus, and were to have 


no successors but the writings of the New Testament canon 
which has taken their place and done their work for all 
succeeding generations. 

The relation of the apostles, therefore, to the primitive 
church was altogether unique, as indeed is implied in their 
name ; and when they act or give official advice apart from 
their apostolic office, which they did in certain cases, they 
do so as elders chosen to act along -vruth the other elders 
who did not possess apostolic gifts. If these views are 
correct the autonomy of the early Christian communities 
was complete during the lifetime of the apostles, and was 
quite independent of the apostolic office and authority. 

This thought has an important bearing on the history ■ 
of the growth of the Christian government. In the 5th ' 
and 6th centuries we find that the government was episcopal, ' 
and that the principles on wliich it rested were very different 
from those which lay at the basis of the government of the 
Christian community during the apostolic times. The 
identity of the terms bishop and presbyter within the 
apostolic church is now so hniversally admitted by scholars 
that the sole question really is. When did bishops begin 
to exist as separate and superior officers 1 and the dispute 
becomes one of historical facts rather than dogmatic . 
theories. According to one account the ejaiscopate became 
the form of the government about the year 70 A.b., to meet 
and supply in a legitimate way a want which, if not supplied, 
might have caused the ruin of Christianity; and according 
to another and more probable theory, the episcopate in the 
strict sense of the word was not established untU the 3d 
or 4th century. It arose during a panic, and was really 
a false development of the primitive government, and 
sanctioned neither by scripture nor by the necessities of the 
times. Of course the discussion is very’- much mixed up 
with the question whether the apostolic office was or was 
not a permanent one in the Christian church. 

According to the one theory, the year 70 a.d. may be 
taken as the turning point. In that year Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jewish church of Jerusalem rudely 
shaken, and by this time John only of the apostles re- 
mained alive, and he had already left Jerusalem. It was 
at this time, according to several scholars, that the episcopate 
arose to take the place of the apostolate and preserve the 
church from breaking up into several small sects when no 
longer governed by the apostles and not yet in full posses- 
sion of the New Testament canon. Apart from the his- 
torical evidence to be urged in support of this theory, its 
chief strength lies in the mere assumption that the presby- 
terian rule of the apostolic churcJr was unfit to carry on the 
government when unsupported by the authority of the 
apostles, and had to be supplemented by an episcopate. 
When examined, the historical proofs for this state of afiahs 
are not very satisfactory. We certainly soon find men who 
are called bishops distinct from the other elders, and are 
superior to them; but the name and the. duties which 
belong to them appear to be not so much those which 
pertain to a bishop in the episcopal sense of the term, 
but rather those 'wbich are performed by a minister or 
preaching elder in the modern Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. In the early church the first convert, the best 
speaker, he 'v\diom the apostle had made his friend during 
his brief stay, ■\vould naturallj'^ be elected to preside at the 
meetings of the college of the elders who ruled the affairs 
of the community, and to represent it at confereuces 'vith 
other communities, and would naturally be invested with 
the name which denoted special oversight. And the 
extension of the church would naturally involve a further 
development of this process. When one church be- 
came too small, another was built, and a presbj'ter sen 
from the first congregation to work there under the super 
intendence of his bishop, and so on until the minister ot 
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presiding elder of the earUest planted or mother churcli 
became the perpetual president or overseer of various depen- 
dent congreptions. But this is very different from the 
afterwards became dominant in the church 
and fads to account for the origin and almost universal 
supremacy of episcopacy. Perhaps of all the accounts which 
have been given of its origin, that which connects it with 
Moutauismthe disturbances engendered by Montanism is the most 

desenbed above, a wave of religious excitement passed over 
it, connected doubtless in some way with the striking iiLeno- 
mena of ilontanism and the new prophecy, and character- 
ized by an overstrained zeal for enforcing discipline in all 
cases of departure from a high standard of Christian life. It 
was the peculiar characteristic of Montanism to set forward 
its prophets as successors of the apostles, having the same 
gifts from the Holy Spirit,, and sent on a similar message 
of instruction to the Christian church. They uttered 
prophecies which were deemed supplementary to the revel- 
ation contained in the Old and Hew Testaments, and they 
■ did not scruple to set aside the authority of the regularly 
ordained officials of the church in order to execute the 
behests of a supposed spirit of prophecy. And thus the 
Christian communities were everywhere burdened the 
presence of ignorant intolerant fanatics, who insisted that 
' all their fellows should follow the dictates of their narrow 

, and ignorant conscience, and who backed up this unwar- 

ranted interference with Christian liberty and responsibility 
by claiming to hold the place and exercise the powers of 
inspired successors to the apostles. It was at this juncture, 
according to a not improbable theory, that Cyprian of 
Carthage was able to popularize and gain acceptance for a 
theory of Christian organization which had been slowly 
growing up within the church, and which is now known as 
Episcopacy. Cyprian, bishop of a church which more than 
any other had suffered from the consequences of Montanist 
excesses, was the founder of a revolution of a kind which 
has been frequently repeated in the political world. 
Montanism and its after wave had influenced in an especial 
•way the minor clergy and the more fanatical laity. Cyprian, 
like many a succeeding absolutist, seems to have subverted 
the aristocracy of a presbyterate infected with Montanism 
by persuading the people to make common cause with the 
bishop. He promised deliverance from arbitrary and 
unofficial successors of the apostles by boldly setting forth 
the episcopate as the true successors of the apostles. He 
transferred, in all sincerity, to the episcopate all the 
powers and gifts laid claim to by the Montanist prophets, 
and at the same time showed the people how easy the yoke 
of a legitimate monarchy was when compared witli the 
lawless rule of a mob of self-anointed tyrants. From 
C 3 'prian’B time onwards the ■whole constitution of the 
church became changed, and the foundations of what 
ultimately became Ultramontanism were laid. The^ epis- 
copate claimed and exercised as part of its official duties aU 
those gifts of rule and special inspiration which the 
Montanist prophets had laid claim to. ^ The bishops laid 
claim to powers of rule over the Christian community 
not as chosen representatives of the Christian people, but 
■ as the official representatives of the apostles. _ 

Thecorrup- It only remains to allude briefly to the 
lions of ^ Christianity. It has been already stated that Chrisriamtj 
Chris- fourfold conflict to maintain with Judaism, Koine, 

Gnosticism, and an enthusiastic and sometimes immora 
pietism. If we add to . these pagan superstitiou, we shall 
have the chief heads of the opposition which Christianity 
had to encounter. After its 

Christian action still remained to be -A i 

and became the cldef springs of its corruption. The spm^ 
of Judaism, of Eoman worldly policy, of pagan supersti- 1 
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PMosophy, and of immorality entered into 
Ciinstianity and tended to corrupt it. 

One of the earliest causes of the corruption of Cliris- 
tianity was the attempt to translate the Christian lungdom 
il) ^ visible monarchy in which the saints 

inherited the earth m a literal way. The' Church was the 
more tempted to enter into this course during the i.oriod 
ot the decay of the Eoman empire, when civil authoritv 
became very weak and the real rulers were in many cases 
the principal clergj^ of the place. The consciousnc.ss of 
power inspired a desire for its insignia, and soon the bishop 
and superior cler^ adorned themselves in the official robes 
of Eomes municipal and provincial oflicere. This whole 
tendency received a great impulse during the period that 
Eome lyas abandoned by her emperors, and when the chief 
citizen in the imperial city was undoubtedly the Christian 
bishop. How all this tended to corrupt Christianitj' is 
very apparent. In the first place it generated the idea 
that the Christian kingdom is a visible monarchy and that 
its marks are such as can be seen; and it led Chri.stians to 
postpone everything to the earthly aggrandizement of the 
church. It translated spiritual forces into mechanical and 
physical equivalents. The very term spiritual, which helon gs 
to the affections and emotions and thoughts and will, to the 
whole inward life, was used to denote whatever belonged to 
the church or the clergy. Land became spiritual when 
it passed into the hands of the bishops ; men were spiritual 
if they were servants of the church; things were spiritual 
if they were church property. There resulted, in short, 
a gradual coarsening of ideas, and all that was most 
inw’ard, hidden, and sacred was forgotten in the strife for 
worldly position and power and wealth. On the other 
hand, this tendency worked a good deal deeper. M'orldly 
men tvho found their way into the ministry were ternjitcd 
to favour any kind of superstitious error that tended to 
bring them profit and power. The people wcie often di.s- 
posed to fancy that the priests could serve God in their 
stead, and that there were mysteries in religion wliicli tho 
priests understood, but irhich the laity need not know any- 
thing of and ought not to inquire into. Hence they were 
ready to follow blindly the guidance of the priests in reli- 
gious matters, just as a man trusts his legal concerns to his 
lawyer, doing what he directs and not considering it neces- 
sary himself to study law. Ambitious and worldly minded 
rulers, too, are generally glad to make use of religion as an 
instrument for securing the submission of tlie jieojile to 
tyrannical oppression, and for aiding their ambitious views 
when they seek to subdue their neighbours under the 
pretext of propagating the true faith. Then again, this 
idea tends to breed false views of Christian unitj;. It leads 
men to think that they cannot be true Christians unless 
they belong to one community which is visible and uni- 
versal. And this idea tends to keep up and intensify 
other errors. For if a man is convinced that all Christian.^ 
are bound to belong to some one community on earth, he 
will dread nothing so much as separation from that clnircli. 
whatever it may be, which he considers as having the best 
claim to be that one community. _ 

Many corruptions of Christianity have been cither intro- 
duced or favoured and kept up by moral corruption in fJio 
members of a Christian Church. For it belongs to the true 
gospel to purify and also to elevate the moral character. 
Hence there is a complete and constant opposition between 
..enuine Christianity and all the evil and b.ese ^ 

of man’s nature. Every kind of depravity or 

therefore predisposes men either to reject Clinstianitj 
tULieiuit. ^ comG crroneoii.s 


alto-effier or else to introduce or to accept some erroncmis 
Hews of it. And there is no kind of religious corrupfioi. 
against which men are usually less on their guard. Thej 
aTwell Svare, indeed that there is a danger of mens 
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Epistles to Timothy vre even find traces of a plan for 
giving a special education and training to young men who 
were set apart to prepare themselves for the office of elders 
v/ho were to teach. In the post-apostolic Church we find 
another office quite distinct from the eldership, the office 
of deacon. The deacons in the post-apostolic church were 
officers who waited upon the bishop, and many have thought 
that the election of the seven men was really the election 
not of elders but of deacons ; but there seems no reason to 
suppose this. The real warrant for the existence of the 
diaconate consists in the fact that the office and duties of 
the deacon correspond very nearly to those of the “ministers 
of the synagogue, and also in the many scattered references 
in the Hew Testament to the existence of “ young men ” 
(one of the technical terms for the synagogue deacons), who 
waited upon thempostles. To sum up then, the office-bearers 
in the early Christian community were men selected by 
the voice of the congregation, and confirmed by the apostles, 
to administer the charities of the community ; and to this 
primitive function there was added soon after the duty of 
oversight, leadership, or rule, and somewhat later the duty 
of providing for the proper teaching of the people. 

The relation of the apostles to these office-bearers and 
apostles, to the Christian community is a problem not without diffi- 
culties. Apostle primarily denotes one who is sent on a 
special mission, and in the Septuagint is used to translate 
the Hebrew Shaluach, meaning one who has a special com- 
mandment from God. The word was in common use among 
. the Jews to denote a special messenger and more especially 
messengers sent on foreign missions. Thus the J ews who 
were sent from Palestine to stir up the foreign synagogues 
against the Christians are called apostles. .AH these ideas 
help to show us what the Christian apostles were. It should 
be remembered, however, that the term apostle is used in 
its Christian sense in two ways at least, in a wider and in 
a narrower sense. In the narrower and more strictly techni- 
cal sense the apostles were the eleven whom Christ chose 
to be special witnesses for Him because they had been with 
Him from the beginning, together with JIatthias, selected 
by the apostles to fill the place of Judas before the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, or as some with more probabilit}’^ think, 
Paul, W'ho was selected for this place by Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, many others are called apostles who did 
not belong to this company, — Barnabas, for example (Acts 
xiv. 14), Andronicus and Junias (Eom. xvi. 7), and others 
02 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25). This vagueness in the New 
Testament use of the term makes it somewhat difficult to 
speak with anything like precision of the relation in which 
the apostles stood to the office-bearers and members of the 
earl}' Christian community. But one or two statements 
enable us to see what were the functions of the apostles 
strictly so called. It is said, for example, that Christians 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
J esus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 
20), and the capacity of the apostles to act in this way as 
a foimdation is explained by passages which seem to say 
that the qualifications for apostleship were — to have been 
with the Lord from the beginning, to have seen and 
recognized Christ after the resurrection, to have been 
witnesses of the ascension, and to have been gifted 
with peculiar spiritual gifts. And we may say generally, 
that jast as the prophets of the Old Testament were the 
links between their own generation by their speech, and 
between future generations by their writings, and the 
Saviour that was to come, so the apostles were the links 
between the first generation of Christians by their presence 
and influence, and between all succeeding generations of 
Christians by their writings, and the Saviour who had 
come. They were to serve as the connection between the 
first generation of Christians and Jesus, and were to have 


no successors but the writings of the New Testament canoa. 
w'hich has taken their place and done their work for all 
succeeding generations. 

The relation of the apostles, therefore, to the primitive 
church was altogether unique, as indeed is implied in their 
name ; and wffien they act or give official advice apart from 
their apostolic office, wffiich they did in certain cases, they 
do BO as elders chosen to act along with the other elders 
who did not possess apostolic gifts. If these views are 
correct the autonomy of the early Christian communities 
was complete during the lifetime of the apostles, and was 
quite independent of the apostolic office and authority. 

This thought has an important bearing on the history Thepoisti. 
of the growth of the Christian government. In the 5th onbe^c. 
and 6th centuries we find that the government was episcopal, ‘‘’P*'*- 
and that the principles on which it rested were very different 
from those which lay at the basis of the government of the 
Christian community' during the apostolic times. The 
identity of the terms bishop and presbyter within the 
apostolic church is now' so universally admitted by scholars 
that the sole question really is, TlTien did bishops begin 
to exist as separate and superior officers 1 and the dispute 
becomes one of historical facts rather than dogmatic . 
theories. According to one account the episcopate became 
the form of the government about the y'ear 70 a.d., to meet 
and supply in a legitimate way a want which, if not supplied, 
might have caused the ruin of Christianity; and according 
to another and more probable theory', the episcopate in the 
strict sense of the word was not established until the 3d 
or 4th century'. It arose during a panic, and w'as really 
a false development of the primitive government, and 
sanctioned neither by scripture nor by the necessities of the 
times. Of course the discussion is very much mixed up 
mth the question whether the apostolic office was or was 
not a permanent one in the Christian church. 

According to the one theory, the year 70 a.d. maybe 
taken as the turning point. In that year Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jewish church of Jerusalem rudely 
shaken, and by this time John only of the apostles re- 
mained alive, and he had already left Jerusalem. It was 
at this time, according to several scholars, that the episcopate 
arose to take the place of the apostolate and preserve the 
church from breaking up into several small sects when no 
longer governed by' the apostles and not yet in full posses- 
sion of the New Testament canon. Apart from the his- 
torical evidence to be urged in support of this theory, its 
chief strength lies in the mere assumption that the presby- 
terian rule of the apostolic churcli was unfit to cany' on the 
government when unsupported by' the authority of the 
apostles, and had to be supplemented by an episcopate. 
When examined, the historical proofs for this state of affah's 
are not very' satisfactory'. We certainly soon find men who 
are called bishops distinct from the other elders, and are 
superior to them; but the name and the, duties which 
belong to them appear to be not so much those which 
pertain to a bishop in the episcopal sense of the term, 
but rather those which are performed by' a minister^ or 
preaching elder in the modern Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. In the early church the first convert, the best 
speaker, he w'hom the apostle had made his friend during 
his brief stay, would naturally be elected to preside at the 
meetings of the college of the elders who ruled the affairs 
of the community, and to represent it at conferences with 
other communities, and would naturally' he invested with 
the name which denoted special oversight. And the 
extension of the church would naturally involve a further 
development of this process. I\Tien one church be- 
came too small, another was built, and a presbyter sen 
from the first congregation to work there under the super- 
intendence of his bishop, and so on until the minister oi 
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presiding cider of tlio earliest planted or mother clmrcli 
became the porpetud president or overseer of various depeu- 
dent congregations. But this is very different from the 
^ Jitterwards became dominant in the church 

and fails to account for the origin and almost universal 
supnnnacy of episcopacy. _ Perhaps of all the accounts ivliich 
• given of Its origin, tliat wliich connects it with 

Montamsmlhe disturbances engendered by Montanism is the most 

Episcopate, a* church was governed in the manner 

ae.'-cnbed above, a wave of religious excitement passed over 
it, connected doubtlc.ss in some way with the strikiuo- pheuo- 
iriciia of iMontanism and the new prophecy, and character- 
ized by an overstrained zeal for enforcing discipline in nil 
case.s of departure from a higli standard of Christian life. It 
was the peculiar cliaracteri.-tic of .Montaiiisiu to set forward 
its jwophets as successors of the apostles, havintr the same 
^b'ts from ttie Holy Spirit,, and sent on a similar niessat^e 
of instruction to the Christian church. They uttered 
prophecies which were doeiiiod supplementary to the revel- 
ation contained in the Old and New Testaments, and they 
did not scruple to set aside the authority of the regularlj* 
onlamed otlicials of the church in order to c.vecntc the 
behests of a supposed spirit of propliccy. And thus the 
Christian coinmunitics were everywhere burdened bv the 
prc.senca of igiioniat intoleraiic fanatics, who insisted that 
all their fellows .should follow the dictates of their narrow 
and ignorant coiiscienco, and who backed vip this nnwar- 
r.iuted interference with Ciiristiau liberty and responsibilit}' 
by claiming to hold the place and exercise the powers of 
inspired .successors to the apostles. It was at this juncture, 
acconling to a not im[irobablo theory, that Cyprian of 
Carthage uas able to popularize and gain acceptance for a 
theory of Ciiristiau organization which had been slowly 
growing up within the church, and which is now known as 
ilpiscopacy. Cyprian, bishoji of a church which more than 
any other had suffered from the consequences of llontanist 
excc'se.s, was the founder of a revolution of a kind which 
lias b.-en frequently repeated in the political world. 
Jloiitaiiism and its after ivave had influenced in an especial 
way the minor clergy and the more fanatical laity. Cyprian, 
like many a succeeding absolutist, secius to have subverted 
the ari.stoeraev of a prc.sbvtcrate infected witii Moutauism 
by persuading the people to make common c.ause with the 
bisbo}). He pronn.«ed deliverance from arbitrary and 
tinoiiicial .succcssor.s of the apostles by boldly setting forth 
the epi.scopate as the true successors of the apostles. lie 
transferred, in all sincerit}-, to tiie episcopate all the 
poivens and gifts laid claim to by the Hontaiiist projiliets, 
and at the same time showed the people how easy the yoke 
of a legitimate monarchy was when compared witli the 
lawless rule of a mob of self-anointed tyrants. From 
Cyprian’s time onwards the whole constitution of the 
cliurch became changed, and the foundations of what 
ultimately became llirramontanism were laid. Tho_ epis- 
copate claimed and exercised as part of its official duties all 
those sifts of rule and special inspiration which the 
yiontani-st jiroohets had laid claim to. The bishops laid 
claim to powers of rule over the Ciiristiau community 
not as chosen representative-! of tiie Christian people, but 
as the official representatives of the apostles. ^ 

Tltccorn-.j)- It only remains to allude briefly to the comiprions o 

liQti-iof ^ Cliri-stiaiiitv. It lias been already stated that Chn.stmnitj 

Chrh- fourfold conflict to maintain with Judaism, Ixome 

Gnosticism, and an enthusiastic and sometimes immora 
pietism. If we add to, these pagan supcmtition, wo shall 
have the chief lieads of the opposition which Ciiristianit^ 
had to encounter. After its triumph ^bc-se so.wces oj ant - 
Christian action still remained to be 
and became the chief springs of 

of Judaism, of Homan worldly policy, of pagan supersti 
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tion, of pagan philosophy, and of immorality entered into 
Christianity and tended to corrupt it 

corruption of. Chris- 
tianity was the attempt to translate the Christian Idngdom 
of God into a visible monarchy in which the saints 
inherited the earth in a literal way. The'Church was the 
more tempted to enter into this course during the period 
of the decay of the Boman empire, when civil authoritv 
ecame ver}’ weak and the real rulers were in many cases 
the prmcipal clergy of the place. The consciousness of 
power inspired a desire for its insignia, and soon the bishop 
and superior clergj' adorned themselves in the official robes 
ot Kome s municipal and provincial officers. This whole 
endency received a great impulse during the period that 
Ivomc was abandoned by her emperors, and when the chief 
citizen m the imperial city was undoubtedly the Christian 
bishop. How all this tended to corrupt Christianity is 
very apparent.^ In the first place it generated the idea 
that the Christian kingdom is a visible monarchy and that 
its marks are such as can be seen; and it led Christians to 
postpone everything to the earthly aggrandizement of the 
church. It translated spiritual forces into mechanical and 
physical equivalents. The very term spiritual, whichbelongs 
to the affections and emotions and thoughts and wiU, to the 
whole inward life, was used to denote whatever belonged to 
the church or the clergy. Land became spiritual when 
it passed into the hands of the bishops ; men were spiritual 
if they were servants of the church ; things were spiritual 
if they were church property. There resulted, in short, 
a gradual coarsening of ideas, and all that was most 
inward, hidden, and sacred was forgotten in the strife for 
worldly position and power and wealth. On the other 
Land, this tendency worked a good deal deeper. Worldly 
men who found their way into the ministry were tempted 
to favour any kind of superstitious error that tended to 
bring them profit and power. The people were often dis- 
posed to fancy that the priests could serve God in their 
stead, and that there were mpteries in religion which the 
priests understood, but which the laity need not know any- 
thing of and ought not to inquire iuto. Hence they were 
ready to follow blindly the guidance of the priests in reli- 
gions matters, just os a man trusts his legal concerns to his 
lawyer, doing what he directs and not considering it neces- 
sary hinisclflo study law. Ambitious and worldly minded 
rulers, too, arc generally glad to make use of religion as an 
instrument for securing the submission of the people to 
tyrannical oppression, and for aiding their ambitious views 
when they seek to subdue their neighbours under the 
pretext of propagating the true faith. Then again, this 
idea tends to breed false views of Christian unit}-. It leads 
men to think that they cannot be tnie Christians unless 
thev belong to one community which is visible and uni- 
versal. And this idea tends to keep up and intensify 
other errors. For if a man is convinced that all Christians 
are bound to belong to some one community on earth, he 
will dread nothing so much as separation from that church, 
whatever it may be, which he considers as having the best 

claim to be that one communitj-. . , - , 

Many corruptions of Christianity have been either intro- 
duced or favoured and kept up by moral corruption in the 
members of a Christian Church. For it belongs to the true 
.^ospel to purify and also to elevate the moral character, 
lienee there is a complete and constant opposition betw een 
<renuine Christianity and all the evil and base propensities 
of man’s nature. Every kind of depravity or 
therefore predisposes men either to reject Chnstiamty 
nltoSCr or else to introduce or to accept some erroneous 
Hews of ff.. And there is no kind of religious corrugon 
a'rainst which men are usually less on their guard. They 
S v^ell aware, indeed that there is a danger of mens 
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falling into sin in violation oE the precepts of religion, but 
they are too apt to think that a man who has embraced a 
true faith will therefore be made a good moral man. This 
erroneous idea appears in its most extreme form in the views 
of those who have been called Antinomians, and who have 
appeared in all ages of the church from apostolic times 
down to our own day. They appear to believe that who- 
ever has faith is thereby lifted into a new life to whicli the 
moral laws of the old life are inapplicable, and are there- 
fore privileged to do without censure or danger what others 
would be condemned for. 

Nothing perhaps has tended more thoroughly to corrupt 
Christianity than the introduction into it of superstitions 
which are really pagan themselves, or have been suggested 
by pagan practices. Paganism, unable to oppose Christianity 
successfully, has done much to corrupt it, and in numberless 
ways has made inroads upon its purity. 

The corruptions w'hich entered into Christianity from 
Judaism have already been noticed, and the corrupting 
effects of the reproduction of the symbolic temple worship 
and the Jewish idea of priesthood need not be again referred 
to. It only remains to speak of those corruptions which 
have arisen from the contact of Christianity with pagan 
philosophy. The special corruptions which have arisen 
from this contact have been called heresies, and have been 
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of various kinds and degrees, but of these we need not speak. 
A more subtle influence, and one to be even more jealously 
guarded against, is the transformation of Christianity itself 
into an intellectual system or philosophy, or the supposition 
that it is the intellectual side of Christianity which is the 
only one or the chief. The inevitable tendency of such an 
impulse is to remove Christianity as a system to be 
apprehended from the Christian people, and to reduce their 
relation to it to a submissive assent to Christian doctrine 
as that is manufactured for them by the dogmatic machinery 
of the church. And thus, in place of that whole-hearted 
trust which waits for personal illumination, there is on the 
side of the people a blindfold assent, and on the other side 
the claim to an infallible sj’^stem of intellectual truth. 

The continual and steady growth of Christianity, its 
vigorous life in spite of various seasons of unavoidable ebb 
and notwithstanding the presence of ah' these and other 
sources of corruption, and its continual rejuvenescence, are 
no ordinary proof of its divine origin as well as of its 
supreme fitness for the position in the world which it 
claims to occupy. 

See tlie various hand-books of church history, especially those of 
Gieselcr, Ne.ander, and Dbllinger ; Dean Jlilman’s Hisloi'y of 
Chrislianity, and History of Lotin Christianity ; Bollinger’s Hcid- 
enthum und Judcnthum; Eitschl’s Entsiehung dcr Alt-Katholischcn 
Kirche ; \iothCs Anfdng. d. Christl, Kirche. (T. M. L.) 


CHRISTIANSAND, a fortified seaport town of South 
Norway, capital of a stift of the same name, on. a fiord of 
the Skagerrack, in 58® 8' N. lat. and 8° 3' E. long. The 
town, which is surrounded on three sides by water, is 
defended by the fort of Fredericksholm, at the mouth of a 
deep and well sheltered harbour. The houses, mostly of 
painted wood, are regularly built, and the streets are wide. 
Christiansand has a fine cathedral, and a cathedral school ; 
it is a naval station, and the seat of a bishop, and of a 
stiftsamtmand or governor of the province. The principal 
branches of industry are tanning, tobacco-manufacture, 
ship-building, dyeing, and brewing, and the exportation 
of timber, pitch, skins, copper and iron, fish, and lob- 
sters. The mackerel and salmon brought to the harbour 
are packed in ice on their arrival, and shipped mostly 
to England. The number of fresh mackerel exported in 
1874 was 897,110, value £5441, inclusive of the expense 
of ice and packing ; of salmon, 209,131 lb, value £9273 ; 
of lobsters the number exi^orted was 201,980. The number 
of British ships in cargo and in ballast at Christiansand in 
1873 was 203. The town was founded in 1641 by Chris- 
tian IV., after whom it was named. In 1807 it was held 
for a time by the British. Population (1870), 11,468. 

CHRISTIANSTAD, a town in the south of Sweden in 
56° 2'N. lat. and 14° 9' E., long., the capital of the laenof 
the same name, stands on a lake formed by the widening out 
of the Helge River, in a swampy situation, about ten miles 
from the shores of the Baltic. At the mouth of the river is 
the village of Ahus, the port of Christianstad. The town of 
Christianstad, which consists chiefly of wooden structures, 
contains a fine church, a high school, and an arsenal, and 
is the residence of the chief governor of the laen. The 
manufactures are leather, woollen goods, gloves, and 
tobacco ; and there is some trade in corn. Christianstad 
was founded and strongly fortified in 1614 by Christian 
rV. of Denmark; in 1658 it was ceded to Sweden at the 
peace of Eoskilde ; in 1676 it was taken by Christian V. ; 
but in 1678 it was again acquired by Sweden. Here began 
the revolution that was the means of establishing the power 
of Gustavus III. in Sweden. Population, 6599. 

CHRISTIANSUND, a seaport town on the west coast 
of Norway, in the amt of Romsdal, 85 miles W.S.W. of 


Trondhjem, in 63° 3' N. lat. and 7° 40' E. long. It is 
built on three small islands, by which its harbour is enclosed. 
The chief exports are wood, fish, and fish products. Till 
1742 Christiansund was called Lille-Fosen. Population, 
5709. 

CHRISTINA (1626-1689), queen of Sweden, was the 
second daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and Slary Eleanor 
of Brandenburg. Disappointed in his hopes of male oft- 
spring, her great father reared her in virile fashion, and 
left her, on his departure for Germany (1630), in the 
hands of Axel Oxenstiern, the famous chancellor, and of 
Johannes Matthise, his own almoner, who was to ground 
her in sciences and in Latin and Greek. 

The battle of Lfitzen placed Christina on the throne in her 
sixth year. She was proclaimed queen without delay, but 
the government was vested in a council of regency, com- 
posed of the five chief dignitaries of the kingdom, with 
Oxenstiern at their head. Placed under the care of her 
aunt Catharine, the countess-palatine, the little queen made 
rapid progress in the direction indicated by Gustavus. At 
ten years old she dressed usually in boy’s clothes, and was 
wont to hunt and to go long journeys on foot and on 
horseback; and she found means, in the midst of these 
occupations, to acquire several sciences and modern 
languages, in addition to the classical tongues. In 1636 
Oxenstiern returned from Germany, and again assumed the 
direction of afiFairs ; and from him, her father’s friend and 
minister, Christina received the ablest lessons in state-craft 
and the art of government that the age could furnish. At 
sixteen, the confidence reposed in her was such, that she 
was generally solicited to enter on the exercise of her 
functions as queen regnant. This proposal she declined, 
however, nor would she listen to any renewal of it till two 
years later (1644), when the conduct of the state was 
placed in her hands. For a time all went well. Tlic 
members of the council of regency were confirmed in their 
places ; the kingdom was flourishing within and mthout ; 
the war with Denmark and Germany promised to bear 
good fruits. Christina, however, had determined on 
peace , in this she was opposed by Oxenstiern ; .but 
during the following year a treaty was signed with Den- 
mark exceedingly advantageous to Sweden. Germany was 
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not so easily dealt ■svith ; Christina rras compelled to form 
a secret conspiracy against her own ministers : and br 
her efforts, ably seconded by those of Adler Salvius, a 
j oung diplomatist to whom she had entrusted the affair 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded (1C4S), and the 
Thirty Years’ War was brought to an end. 

The ej cs of Lurojie were now fixed on the young queen. 
Oflers of alliance came to her from all quarters— from 
Holland and Spain, from England and France. She 
continued for some time to deserve the esteem ndth which 
she was regarded, reforming abuses, filling the treasury, and 
encouraging arts and commerce to the utmost in her power. 
It was the general wash that she should marry, aud many 
suitors were proposed. Christina excused herself in an 
epigram ; and to rid herself of further importunities she 
named her cousin Charles Gustavus her successor, present- 
ing him in that capacity to the assembled estates in lGd9, 
aud in 1050 she solemnly took to herself the title of king! 

At this time the change would seem to have come upon 
Christina's conduct that was to determine so much of her 
subsequent career, induced apparently by the maxims of a 
certain Bourdelot, a French phj-sician in her employ. The 
practice of a cvuical epicureanism became her only occupa- 
tion. The reign of favourites began; and with it the 
welfare of the kingdom commenced to decline. Honours, 
dignities, and treasure were lavished on the most worthless 
of men ; and discontent grew rife everywhere beyond the 
palace. Christina was alarmed, and had thoughts of 
abdication (1G51) ; but her designs were vigorously 
opposed by Oxenstiern, and for a while she yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on her by the chancellor and his 
party. The favourites (among whom were YTiitelock, 
CromwcH’s euvoj*, Pimentelli, the Spanish ambassador, and 
Chanut, the representative of France) were kept in tlie 
background, aud Bourdelot, the master cynic, was sent 
out of Sweden. Christina encouraged the presence of 
artists and men of science ; Descartes, an exile from his 
native land, wa.s received by her with great consideration ; 
she made large purchases for the Swedish museums ; she 
corresponded with Tossius aud Saluiasius, with Puffendorf 
and Grotius, ndth Haud6 and Bochard ; she did her best to 
rule and to be respectable. But she was wearj' of the 
roughness and coarseness of the land of her birth ; she 
longed for freedom and change ; she was conscious, more- 
over, of her own gradual degradatiou m the eyes of the 
subjects she despised. The conspiracy of iMesseuius, the 
chiefs of which perished on the scafibld, gave her an excuse 
and the opportunity she had long desired. In 1054 the 
estates were convoked at Upsala, and she resigned the 
crown to her cousin Charles Gustavus. 

She had reseired to herself lier own independence, an 
absolute authority over such of her subjects as should 
accompany her, and the revenues of Pomerania^ and 
Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. 
Quitting the habit of her sex, and taking the words 
I'l'ant invenient as a device, she left her kingdom, traversed 
Denmark and Germany, and established herself at Brussels. 
Here she remained for nearly a year, signalizing her 
sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, nhich 
she afterwards solemnly and publicly abjured at Innsbrac ’. 
From Innsbruck she went to Italy. She entered Lome 
on horseback, was received, confirmed, and baptized .mex- 
andra by Alexander YH., and was lodged in the Palazzo 
Farnese, where she surrounded herscK vrith artists and 
amorists, with philosophers and scientific mountebanks. 
In 1656, having quarrelled with some of the College 
of Cardinals, she made her first trip to France where 
she had much success as a spectacle, called on e -ing 
at Compi6gne, vras lodged at Fontainebleau, and stayed 
for some time in Paris. She was most gracious with 
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science, but she outraged all the 
women by her expressions of contempt for their sex and 
themselves (which called forth many illiberal remarks 
concerning her spare figure and humped shoidder) and 
declared that Einon de PEnclos was the only one of ’them 
north her regard. She also attempted to instil a few of 
her oivn political theories into the bosom of Mazarin ; hut 
that subtle diplomatist resisted, and when in the foUowiiiff 
jear, after a journey to Italy, she attempted to renew her 
visit, he found means to have her detained at Fontainebleau 
J-t was here that, after ivriting to Cromwell, who would 
none of her, she caused her favourite Monaldeschi, in re- 
venge for the betrayal of her secrets, to be put to death by 
the captain of her guard. The public indignation was great, 
and she was ordered to leave France. Leibnitz, honever, 
apologized for the crime, and she took no notice of her ex- 
imlsion till 1658, consoling herself meanwhile with the 
society of a kindred spirit, Madame de la Suze. In that 
3 ear she returned to Borne ; and the Swedish revenues 
coming slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1 660 
Charles Gustavus died, and Christina returned to Sweden, 
to claim the throne she had quitted so lightly and regretted 
so bitterlj'. But the Swedes had lost their old reverence for 
the daughter of Gustavus ; her new religion and her treat- 
ment of Monaldeschi had made them waiy of her ; and she 
was compelled to sign another and more binding deed of ab- 
dication, and once more to retreat to Borne. She reappeared 
in Sweden some six years afterwards ; but the exercise 
of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, 
where she begged in vain the empty crown of Poland, aud 
whence she made for Borne once more. In that city she 
lived for some twenty years, quarrelling, intriguing, and 
collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Moliuist controvei-sj’ and in the 
cause of the Yenetiaus besieged by the Turks, consumed by 
the desire of that political power which she had thrown aw'ay, 
and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to the last. 
She died, with great composme, in 1689, aud was buried, 
under a sonorous epitaph, in St Peter’s. Her magnificent 
library was purchased by Alexander VHL, her collection 
of antiques aud part of her paintings by Odescalchi, a 
nephew of the Pope, and the remainder of her pictures by 
the regent Orleans. 

Christina left many MSS., which were collected and 
published by Archeiiholtz, librarian to the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, in his memoirs of her life, 4 vols. 4to, 1 151. 
Her life was also written by Jacques Lacombe, a trans- 
lation of whose work, said to be superior to the original, 
appeared in Loudon in 1776. See also D Alembert, 
J/t'moires et Sefiexions sur Clmsl'mc, Eeine de Suede. 

CHBISTINE DE PISAH (1363-1431), though French 
bv" education and renown, was of Italian stock, aud was 
bom at Yeiiice. When she was five years old, she went 
to her father, a councillor of the Yenetian Eepublic, at 
Paris, where he held office as astrologer to Charles \. 
Educated at that prince’s court as comffietely as the age 
would allow, at fifteen Christine married Etienne du Castel, 
Charles's notaiy and secretary. Aftp the kmgs death, her 
father lost liis appointment, and died soon after of gne 
and infirmity; and Ids decease being presently followed 
by that of her husband, she found herself at five ana tw ent} 
without a protector, and with three ^j^ren depending on 
her for bread. The vexations and discomforts attendant 
on several suits at law determined her to 
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own; tlie bo)', after Salisbury’s death (1400), being received 
and nurtured by Philip of Burgundy, at ■whose solicitation 
Christine wrote Le Livre des Faitz et honnes Mceiirs du 
Saiae Roy Charles. Henry IV. of England desired her to 
make his court her home, and she received a like invitation 
from Galeazzo Visconti tyrant of Milan. She preferred, 
however, to sojourn in France, where she enjoyed the 
favour of Charles the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
the prince of Guienne, and others. Of the circumstances 
of her death nothing is known. A son of her’s, how- 
ever, Jean du Castel, is said to have attained distinction 
as a poet under Charles VII. Christine de Pisan wrote 
voluminously in prose and verse. Her works are by 
no means devoid of merit, nor altogether without interest 
even at the present time, though the language in which 
they are ■written is crude and imperfect, and they sin 
too often on the side of diffuseness. They are principally 
of a moral character, Christine seldom interfering in the 
political questions of her age save to clamour for peace and 
unitj% There is no complete edition of her works. One 
of them, Le Livre des Faitz eVAi-vies et de Ohevalerie, was 
translated into English and printed by order of Henry VII. 

CHRISTMAS DAY (French, Noel from Dies natalis ; 
Gei'inan, Weihiachisfest ; Old Eng. and Scand., Tide; 
Ang.-Sax., Geol\ a festival of the Christian church, observed 
on the 25th of December, in memory of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. There is, however, a difficulty in accepting this 
as the date of the Nativity, December being the height of 
the rainy season in Judea, when neither flocks nor shepherds 
could have been at night in the fields of Bethlehem. 

The Christian communities which keep Christmas .(as 
the Roman Catholic, Greek, Armenian, and indeed all 
Episcopalian churches, and the Lutherans) would probably 
agree in laying more stress on keeping a day in memory of 
the Nativity, than on success in selection of the actual and 
precise date of the event. Indeed in the parallel case it 
does not appear that Good Friday and Easter lose anything 
of their respective associations from their variableness in 
different years. Although as regards Christmas an ingeni- 
ous case on behalf of the month of October has been made 
out from what is known concerning the course of Abia, 
(Luke i. 5.) it does not seem possible to arrive at any cer- 
tain conclusion. By the 5th century, however, whether 
from the influence of some tradition, or from the desire to 
supplant heathen festivals of that period of the year, such 
as the Saturnalia, the 25tli of December had been generally 
agreed upon. Augustine expressly mentions this date {De 
Trill, iv. 5) j and Chrysostom seems to speak of it as a 
custom imported from the West within ten years. Before 
that time it appears to have been kept conjointly ■with the 
feast of the Epiphany on the 6th of January. It is gen- 
erally considered to rank third among the festivals of the 
church (Easter and Whitsuntide alone being placed above 
it) and to have a joy peculiarly its own. 

In all civilized countries the annual recurrence of 
Christmas has been celebrated with festivities of various 
kinds. In none, however, was it more jojffully welcomed 
than in England, where even still the “ old honour” has 
not altogether fled. In that countrj' it was the custom on 
Christmas eve, after the usual devotions were over, to light 
large candles and throw on the hearth a huge log, called 
the Yule Log or Christmas Block. At court, and in the 
houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Mi.srnle, was appointed to superintend the revels ; and in 
Scotland a similar functionarj’ used to be appointed under 
the title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year 1555, when 
the office was abolished by Act of Parliament. The reign 
of the Lord of Misrule began on All-Hallow eve, and lasted 
till Car.'llemas day. The favourite pastimes over which he 
'presided were gaming, music, conjuring, dipping for nuts 
• ■ -? 
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and apples, dancing, fool plough, hot cockles, blind-man’s 
bufl’, &c.; and various Christian preachers (as, for instance, 
St Bernard) have taken occasion to remonstrate with their 
flocks for paying too great attention to the festive character 
of the season, and too little to its more solemn aspects. The 
favourite dishes for breakfast and supper at this season 
were the boar’s head with an apple or orange in the mouth, 
and set off with rosemary, plum-pudding, and mince pies. 
The houses and churches w'ere decked with evergreens, 
especially with mistleto, to which- a traditionary sacredness 
has attached since the days of the Druids. 

As might be expected, this festival has been illustrated by 
many fine and admirable outpourings of devotion in the way 
of services, and of Christian oratorj', hymnology, and art. 
The services must be sought in the liturgies and office-books 
of different communities. Among preachers who have 
dwelt -unth striking impressiveness on the ideas and associa- 
tions of this sacred season may be specially named St Leo, 
St Chrysostom, St Bernard, Slatthias Faber, Bourdaloue, 
Bishop Andrewes, Dr Mill, Dr Newman. ^Medimval Latin 
hymns may be found in Archbishop Trench’s ' Samd 
Latin Poetry (London, 1849) and in Daniel’s Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus. Many of these have been paraphrased 
with great effect by German Lutherans, and of late 
years, with considerable success, by English compilers of 
hymn-books. Among the most popular original contribu- 
tions to the English h}'^mns of the season must be men- 
tioned those of Charles Wesley, Tate, Byrom, Heber, and 
Keble. The Nativity has been represented by a host of 
great painters; and it is the inspiring theme of a large part 
of Handel’s greatest triumph, the Messiah. 

Discussions of the questions concerning the actual date of the 
Nativity and other matters respecting Christmas may he found in 
Tillemont, Histoire de VRglisc (tome i.) ; Martigny, Dictioivnaire des 
Antiquites Chrlticnnes (Paris, 1865); Caspari, Chronological and 
Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ (Engl, trans. 1876) ; 
Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1872); Greswell, Dissertations 
(1840); Pearson, Ilinqr IForks, vol. ii. (1844); Ellicott, ZcciiO'cs 
on the Life of Chrisi (1861) ; Smith and Clieetharn, Dictionarij 
of Christian Antiquities (1876) ; A. Macmillan's Greek Testament 
(1876.) 

CHRISTOPHER, Saint, according to the legend, was 
a Christian martyr of the 3d century, and a native of 
Palestine or of Syria. Glorying in his gigantic strength 
and stature, he resolved to serve none who owned a 
superior. His first master was more powerful than any 
man, but it soon appeared that he vras exceedingly afraid 
of the devil. The devil therefore became the master of the 
future saint. ‘ But even he was found not to be superior to 
fear ; for he trembled before the image of Christ. His 
servant consequently deserted him, and, meeting a hermit 
who told him of the Sa^viour, was baptized, and undertook 
as penance to carry Christian pilgrims over a bridgeless 
stream. At length a little child requested his aid, but 
the burden proved more than the giant could support. The 
child was Christ ; and thus is explained the name Chris- 
topher (Christ-bearer). As a sign, Christopher’s staff, 
being planted, grew into a palm-tree covered ■with fruit and 
foliage, — a miracle which effected the conversion of 
thousands. In consequence, the prefect Dagnus seized him, • 
and after cruelly torturing him commanded him to be shot 
with poisoned arrows. These, however, instead of harming 
him, rebounded and wounded his persecutors. One entered 
the eye of the prefect ; and in pity Christopher sacrificed 
himself to save his enemy, He was decapitated, and hi.s 
blood healed the wound. The festival of St Christopher is i 
celebrated by the Roman Catholic church on the 25th July, 
by the Greek church on the 9th May. St Christopher was 
invoked as a defence against pestilence, and in order tc 
frighten away the spirits who watch over hidden treasure. 

CHRISTOPOULOUS, Athanasias (1)'72-1847), a 
modern Greek poet, was the son of a Greek priest settled 
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in Wnllaciiia. He studied nt Buda and Padua, and becarao 
teacher of the children of the Wallacliinu priucc Mourousi. 
Alter the fall of that prince in 1811, he was employed by 
1 rinco Ctradjn who had boon appointed hospodar of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, in drawing up a code of laws for 
that country. On the removal of Caradja, ho retired into 
private life and gave himself to literature. He wrote 
drinking songs and love dittic.s which are very popular 
among the Greeks. He is .also the author of .a tragedy 
of Pui'alhhi (a com[)arison of various sj’stems of govern- 
ment), of translations of Homer and Herodotus, and of 
.•^orne philological works on the connection between ancient 
and modern Greek. 

CHllOMILM, one of the metallic chemical element.s, so 
•villed fnmi the Greek colour, in allusion to the fine 

rolour.s of its coiniiouuds ; .symbol Cr, atomic weight 52-4. 
It iloe.s not occur in the free .state or very abundantly in 
natiiiv. It is a censtituent of the minends chrome iron- 
stone. CmFeO, ; clirome-ochre, Cr.,0.. ; onvarovife, or 
chrome garnet. Si-CaOr/) crocoi.4te‘ PhCrO^, in which 
it w.rs di^cuvercd by Vauquelin in 1797 ; of Yauquelinitc, 
a chnenate of loid and cnpjter ; and of .'=omo iron-ores and 
meteoric iriUis; and it is the cause of the colour of green 
serpentine, ]<yrope, and tin: cnicmld. The propcrtie.s of 
chromium vary nu’ch according to the method of its pre- 
[ciration. By Wiiblers process of reducing thcsesqiiio.vide 
with rinc, it is obt lined as a shining green powder, of .specific 
gravity G‘?!. v.-luch tanii.sl'.c.s in the air, and dissoivc.s 
in hydrochloiio and warm dilute .sulphuric acid, but is not 
acted on by .--•.rong nitric acid, Doviilo, by intensely 
igniting chtMmic oxide with .sugar-charco.al in a lime 
crucible, p-rocared ebromitnn of a bright .steel-grey colour, 
very bird, cipable of a liigh polish, less fusible than 
platinum, ami of spcoiiic gravity G. Cry-^tallizcd chromium 
iibtainel by I'remy w.is uiiairootedby the stronge.st .acids. 

Chromium fonii? tiirct- series of compounds; — the c/iro- 
rjoiM. fyjiified i.y tiic chlfirich' CrCI.. in wliich chromium 
is a dv.i'l ; the r/ironitc or .‘cs^po'-compounds, such ns the 
oxide, Cr.O-, and chromic chloride, Cr.,Cl,;. iu which the 
inct.il play.s the p.art of a tetrad, or jiscudo-triad; and 
i-hrw.'iU c uiipound.s, in wliich it is a hexad, exemplified by 
ill" }ic\ iiiu,'ridc, Crl'k, the oxychluriile, CK)XI.., the anhy- 
•Iritie, CrG . and polas.^ium chromate, K..CrC),. In the 
hyi'othctitil pcrohroinic nnliydrido, Cr.f)-, chromium m.ay 
Ik* regmrded as an octad. 

ChroiiiDUs .‘■alts resemble the ferrous, in forming a dark- 
brown cotnjiiund when nitric oxide is added to their 
.solutions. Tlie anhydrous jirotoxide, CrO, lia.s not been 
obtained; and the iiydralo 2 CrfblT._. 0 , precipitated of a 
brown colour from ;olutions by potassium hydrate, is a 
very unstable body. The dicliloride CrCl^. is a powerful 
doo.xidizer ; it forms with water a blue solution, wbicli 
tnnis "reon on exj'f),-,ure to the air. 

'i'!ie''.s.!lt.s of the sesquioxide. or chromic .s.alfs, have 
an acid reaction. They are green, or from red <o violet 
in colour. Ammonia prccipitale.s from solutions of the 
violet salt.s a grey-blue hydrate, and from .solutions of tlio 
green .salts, a grew-green hydrate, —the former precipitate 
giving a red. tlie latter a green solution with acids. 
I’otasU or laela throw.s down from solutions of the violet 
or green salts a bluish-green hydi-atc, soluble in excess 
of tiic iirecipitant, but rcprecipitalod on boiling. Accord- 
ing to Lbwel there are four modifications of the bydmte 
of chrome, two green, one violet-carmine, and a violet- 
blue. The liydratc can bo economically made by boiling 
two parts by 'weight of potassium chromate avith one ot 
sulphur ; the prc.Tencc of a little potash assists the opera- 
tion. Sesquioxidc of chromium, CrnO,,, occurs native m 
argillaceous^leposits. It may be obtained in the 
state by the ignition of the liydrate, and crj-stallized bj 
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ecomposmg potassium chromate with chlorine at a red 
heat. It can be melted at a high temperature into a 
oieeuish-blaclc mass, and is with difficulty reduced by 
chaicoiil at an intense heat. A mixture of nitric acid and 
j potassium chlorate converts it into chromic acid. The 
' chromiks are a class of bodies iu which chromic oxide CroO 
IS united with protoxides, as iu the compound Cr„0. and 
m chrome ironstone, Cr„FeO,. The latter, tL most 
abundant ore of chromium, contains besides iron and 

chroiuium variableproportiousof magnesium andaluminium 

and IS Jsomurphons with magnetic iron ore, FegO^, and 
spinel, 5IgM„0^. It is a massive and compact, granular 
rarely crystallized, black-coloured mineral, of specific 
gravitj about -I 4, and hardness 0'5. It occurs usually in 
seriiciitine, and is found in the Shetland Isles, the depart- 
ment of Var in Franco, Volterra in Tuscan}*, Silesia, 
Bohemia, Roraas in Isorway, the Urals, near Baltimore in 
the United States, and in many other localities. In 1869 
the exports of chrome ore from Xoiway amounted to 210 
tons. Chrome ironstone can be decomposed in the dry 
way for anal^'sis by fusion with potassium bisulpbate, to 
winch sodium carbonate and then a little nitre are subse- 
quently added. Chromic chloride, CroClj, can be obtained 
eitlier in the anhydrous insoluble condition, or as the green 
hydrated salt, soluble in water. Similar compounds are 
the fluoride, C'r^F, . the bromide, CrjBrg, and the iodide, 
Cr.^I,;. The stsquisulphates of chromium are the anhydrous 
salt, Cro(SOj).., the hydrated salts with 5 and 15 molecules 
of water, a basic sulphate, CrjOo.2SO.,, and the chrome 
alums, of the general constitution Cr^M/fSO^)^, 24 H 2 O, 
isoinorphous with cominou alum. Certain oxides iufer- 
lucdiate between the sesquioxide and trio.xide have been 
termed c/n-omaks of chromiuin. 

The trioxido or anhydride of chromium, CrOg, com- 
parable with sulphuric anhydride, SO 3 , can be prepared 
by the action of strong sulphuric acid upon potassium 
i bichromate ; as tlio liquid cools, the anhydride separates 
from it in crimson acicular crystals. It can also be- 
obtained by decomposing barium chromate with nitric acid. 
Chromic anhydride deliquesce.s in air, and dissolves in 
water, forming a solution which contains chromic acid ; 
it is a powerful oxidizer, and acts violently on organic 
substances, such as alcohol and ether, becoming reduced to 
the sesquio.xido. Dry ammonia gas is converted by it into 
nitrogen and aqueous vapour. When peroxide of hydrogen, 
H„0.., is added to a solution of chromium trioxide, an 
unstable blue compound of probable constitution HoCioOg, 
or pcrclivomic acid, is formed, wliich dissolves in ether, mid 
is decomposed by potash and soda, but forms stable 
compounds with 'ammonia, quinine, and other bodies 
Chromic acid, H.,CrO,, has not been isolated, and hydrated 
salts of the typo" IDFCrO, are unknown. The chromates 
are a large class of bodies, isomorphous with the sulphates. 
They are bitter and poisonous salts, mostly of a yellow or 
red colour, and e.xcopt those of the alkali metals, and of 
calcium, strontium, and magnesium, are more or less 
insoluble in water. .Most of the insoluble chromates are 
basic. The chromates of the alkali metals are the neutral 
or normal yellow salts, MW,, or 
oraii<-e-rcd bichromates, or acid salts, aO.IUU,. a ota. 
siuin° trichroinate, K,, 0 . 3 Cr 03 , represents 
chromates. M’ith .salts of lead, bismuth and ^ 

alkaline chromates give yellow precipitates; 

^•dts amirnlish red; and with mercurous salts, a bnckrecl 

o tytochi.™ .=,a a.ej- y;' J 

pn-upu. .nsninVliloride of chromium ; and viitn 

green f acid and alcohol, sugar, 

and other J Jej ^ 
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are uroduced. Insoluble cliroinates fused with nitre yield 
soluble yellow potassium chromate, K2Cr04. -This salt is 
prepared on a large scale by oxidizing chrome-iron ore in a 
furnace, in’ the presence of carbonate, sulphate, or chloride 
of potassium, and chalk or lime. The red bichromate or 
acid chromate of potassium, KaCrgO^, is made by acidifying 
a solution of the neutral salt, or by Jacquelin’s process, 
in which chrome-iron ore is ignited with chalk to obtain 
the neutral chromate of calcium j this is then converted by 
sulphuric acid into calcium bichromate, which by double 
decomposition with potassium carbonate yields the potas- 
sium bichromate. It melts at a red heat, and at a white 
heat evolves oxygen, as also when warmed with sulphuric 
acid. Heated with sulphur or charcoal it deflagrates. 
The solution gives with sulphydric acid a precipitate of 
mixed chromic oxide and sulphur. Ammonium bichromate 
is decomposed on the application of heat into nitrogen, 
water, and chromic oxide. The oxides and salts of 
ihroraium give, in both the inner and outer blowpipe 
Sames, a green bead with borax. Chromium unites with iron 
and aluminium j and can be obtained combined with mercury 
by treating a solution of a chromic salt with sodium 
amalgam. Chromium is estimated gravimetrically in the 
form of the sesquioxide, or of a lead or barium salt ; 
volumetrically, by the oxidizing effect of a chromate 
on oxalic acid, hydriodic acid, or potassium ferrocyanide. 

The alloy termed c/jj’0?nefse?i, containing about three parts 
by weight of chromium to one of iron, is hard enough to serve 
for cutti ng glass. An extremely soft steel can be made by em- 
ploying it instead of spiegeleisen in Siemens’s steel process. 
Chromium compounds are in request for a great diversity 
of purposes. Free chromic acid and potassium bichromate 
are used in calico-printing, and in bleaching tallow and 
palm oil. The bichromate is also employed for the 
volumetric estimation of ferrous salts, in the printing of ■ 
photographs, and in galvanic batteries ; it has even been 
used with lead chromate for the adulteration of snuff. It 
is itself sometimes adulterated with a mixture of sulphate 
and chloride of sodium, coloured w'ith a strong solution of 
bichromate. Potassium bichromate in contact with the 
skin produces dangerous ulcers, and internally it acts as a 
violent poison. Fused lead chromate is of value in organic 
chemistry as an oxidizer, and the unfused salt is the well- 
known pigment chrome-yellow. Chrome-red is a basic lead 
chromate, PbgCrOj. Other pigments are the sesquioxide of 
chromium, or chrome-green, used in glass-staining, porcelain- 
painting, and in the printing of bank-notes 3 Fannetier’s 
emerald green, a hydrate of the composition H^CrjOj; 
Leune and Castelhaz’s green, another hydrate; Gnignet’s 
pigment vert, a basic chromic borate ; and Flessy's green , . 
which is a phosphate of chromium. Casali {Gazzetta 
Chimica Italiana, 1874) recommends for the preparation 
af an intense green pigment to calcine an intimate mixture 
of 1 part of potassium bichromate and 3 parts of baked 
gypsum ; the mass obtained is boiled with water, or 
treated with hydrochloric acid. The pigment used to pro- 
duce a pink colour on earthenware is made by heating to 
redness a mixture of 30 parts of peroxide of tin, 10 of 
chalk, and 1 of potassium chromate, — the product being 
powdered and washed with hydrochloric acid. (f. h. b.) 

CHPiOHICLES, Books of. In the Hebrew Canon the 
Chronicles form a single book, entitled Events 

of the Times. The full title would be D'O'n- nm '“IDD, Book 
of Events of the Times; and this again appears to have been 
a designation commonly applied to special histories in the 
more definite shape — Events of the Times of King Eavid, or 
the like (1 Chron. xxvii. 24 ; Esth. x. 2, ikc.). The Greek 
translators divided the long hook into two, and adopted the 
title napoXetTro/zeva, Things omitted [sci7 in the other 
historical books]. Jerome, following the sense of the 
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Hebrew title, suggested the name of Ghronicon instead of 
Paralipomenon 2^rimns et seat7idns. Hence the English 
Chronicles. 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration. 
The continuation of the narrative is found in the book of 
Ezra, which begins by repeating 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, 
and filling up the fragment of the decree of Cyrus. A 
closer examination of those parts of Ezra and Nehemiah 
which are not extracted word for word from earlier docu- 
ments or original memoirs, leads to the conclusion that 
Chronicles-Ezra-Hehemiah was originally one work, dis- 
playing throughout the peculiarities of language and 
thought of a single editor, who, however, cannot be, Ezra 
himself as tradition would have it. Thus the fragmentary 
close of 2 Chronicles marks the disruption of a previously- 
existing continuity, — due, presumably, to the fact that in 
the gradual compUatiou of the Canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-Exile theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and Kings 
by adding a second history of the period before the Exile. 
Hence Chronicles is the last book of the Hebrew Bible, 
following the book of Ezra-Nehemiah, which properly is 
nothing else than the sequel of Chronicles. 

While the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly be questioned, it will be more convenient in the 
present article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the article Ezba.' and 
Nehemiah. The author used a different class of sources 
for the history before and after tlie Exile ; and thus the 
critical questions affecting the Chronicles are for the most 
part quite distinct from those which meet us in the book 
of Ezra. Besides, the identity of authorship in the two 
histories cannot be conclusively demonstrated except by a 
comparison of results drawn from a separate consideration 
of each book. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what 
can be determined by internal evidence. The colour of the 
language stamps the book as one of the latest in the Old 
Testament, but leads to no exact determination of date. 
In 1 Chron. xxix. 7, which refers to the time of David, 
a sum of money is reckoned by darics [E. V., drams], 
which certainly implies that the author wrote after this 
Persian coin had been long current in Judea. But the 
chief passage appealed to by critics to fix the date is 
1 Chron. iii. 19, sqq., where the descendants of Zerubbabel 
seem to be reckoned to six generations (so Ewald, Bertheau, 
&c.). The passage is confused, and the Septuagint reads 
it so as to give as many as eleven generations (so Zun.z, 
Noldeke) ; while on the other hand those wEo plead for 
an early date are disposed to assume an interpolation or 
corruption of the text, or to separate all that follows the 
name of Jesaiah in ver. 21, from ' what precedes (Movers, 
Keil). But it seems impossible by any fair treatment of 
the text to obtain fewer than six generations, and this 
result agrees with the probability that Hattush, who, on the 
interpretation which we prefer, belongs to the fourth gene- 
ration from Zerubbabel, was a contemporary of Ezra (Ezra 
viii. 2). Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations 
after Ezra. With this it accords very well that in 
Nehemiah five generations of high priests are enumerated 
from Joshua (xii. 10, sqq.), and that the last name is that 
of Jaddua, who, as we know from Josephus, was a contem- 
porarj' of Alexander the Great. That the chronicler wrote 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy has been argued by 
Ewald and others from the use of the title King of Persia 
(1 Chron. xxxvi. 23). What seems to be certain and 
important for a right estimate of the book is that the 
author- lived a considerable time after Ezra, and stood 



entirely under the influence of the religious institutions of 
xhe new theocracy. This standpoint determined the nature 
ot Jus interest in the early history of his people. 

The true importance of Hebrew historj' had always 
•centred in the fact that this petty nation was tne people of 
Jehovahj the spiritual God. The tragic interest which 
•distinguishes the annals of Israel from the forgotten history 
•of ifoab or Damascus lies whoUy in that lon^ contest 
which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things and 
the supremacy of Jehovah’s purpose, in the political ruin 
cf the nation which was the faithless depositary of these 
■sacred truths. After the G'aptmty it was impossible to 
write the liistory of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than in a 
spirit of religious pragmatism. But within the limj cs of 
the religious conception of the plan and puipose of the 
Hebrew history more than one point of view might be taken 
up. The book of Kings looks upon the history in the 
spirit of the prophets— in that spirit which is still echoed 
■by Zechariah (i. 5, 6) : “ Your fathers, where are they ? 
and the prophets, could they live for ever ? But my words 
and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake your fathers? so that 
-they turned and said. Like as Jehovah of hosts thought to 
•do unto us ... so hath he dealt with us.” But long 
before the Chronicler wrote the last spark of prophecy was 
•e-vtinct. The Hew Jerusalem of Ezra was organized as a 
municipalit}' and a church, not as a nation. The centre 
■of religious life was no longer the liidng prophetic word hut 
the brdiiiauces of the Pentateuch and the liturgical service 
•of the sanctuary. The religious vocation of Israel was 
no longer national but ecclesiastical or municipal, and 
the historical continuity of the nation was viiidly realized 
■only within the walls of Jerusalem aud the courts of the 
Temple, in the solemn assembly aud stately ceremonial of 
a feast day. These influences natuially operated most 
strongly on those who were officially attached to the 
sanctuary^ To a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the 
liistory of Israel meant above all things the history of 
•Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of the Temple ordinances. 
How the author of Chronicles betraj’s on every page his 
■essentially Levitical habit of mind. It even seems possible 
from a close attention to his descriptions of sacred ordi- 
nances to conclude that his special interests are those of a 
■common Levite rather than of a priest, aud that of all 
Levitical functions he is most partial to those of the 
.singers, a member of whose guild Ewald conjectures him to 
have been. To such a man the older delineation of thehistory 
•of Israel, especially in the books of Samuel and Kings, could 
not but appear to be deficient in some directions, while in 
other respects its narrative seemed superfluous or open to 
misunderstauding, as for examjple by recording, and that 
without condemnation, things inconsistent with the Penta- 
teuchal law. The history of the ordinances of worship holds 
•a very small place in the older record. Jerusalem and the 
Temple have not that central place in the book of Kings 
avhich they occupied in the minds of the Jewish communitj' 
after the Exile. Large sections of the old history are de- 
voted to the religion and jJolitics of the ten tribes, which are 
altogether unintelligible aud uninteresting when measured 
by a strictly Lemtical standard ; and iu general the 
whole problems and struggles of the prophetic period turn 
' on points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
Hew Jerusalem, which was no longer called to decide 
between, the claims of the lYord of Jehovah and the 
•exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and which 
■could not comprehend that men absorbed in deeper spiritual 
■contests had no leisure for the niceties of Levitical legisla- 
tion. Thus there seemed to be room for a neiv historj, 
which should confine itself to matters still intere^mg to 
"the theocracy of Zion, keeping J erusalem and the Temo e 
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and developing the divine pra-miati-in 
of the history, not so much with reference to the uCh;trc 
word as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, si that 
the whole narrative might be made to teach that the glory 
of Israel hes in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

^or the sake of systematic completeness the author begins 
with Adam, as is the custom with later Oriental writers. 
But he had nothing to add to the Pentateuch, and the 
period from Moses to David contained little that served his 
pu^ose. He, therefore, contracts the early history into a 
senes of genealogies, which were doubtless by no means 
the lept interesting part of his work at a time when every 
Israelite was concerned to prove the purity of his Hebrew 
descent (c/. Ezra ii. 59, 63). From the death of Saul the 
history becomes fuller and runs parallel with the books of 
Samuel and Kings. The limitations of the author’s interest 
in past times appear in the omission, among other particu- 
lars, of David’s reign in Hebron, of the disorders in his 
family and the revolt of Absalom, of the circumstances of 
Solomon’s accession, and of many details as to the wisdom 
and splendour of that sovereign, as well as of his fall into 
idolatry. In the later history the ten tribes are quite 
neglected, and political affairs in Judah receive attention, 
not in proportion to th eir intrinsic importance, but according 
as they serve to exemplify God’s help to the obedient and 
His chastisement of the rebellious. That the author is 
always unwilUng to speak of the misfortanes of good rulers 
is not to be ascribed with some critics to a deliberate sup- 
pression of truth, but shows that the book was throughout 
composed not iu purely historical interests, but with a view 
to inculcate a smgle practical lesson. The more important 
additions which the Chronicler makes to the old narrative 
consist partly of statistical lists (1 Chrou. xii.), partly of 
full details on points connected with the history of the 
sanctuary aud the great feasts or the archmology of the 
Levitical ministry (1 Chron. xiii., xv., xvi., xxii.-xxix. ; 
2 Chron. xxix.-xxxi., Ac.), and partly of narratives of 
victories and defeats, of sins and punishments, of obedience 
and its reivard, which could be made to point a plain 
religious lesson in favour of faithful observance of the law 
(2 Chron. xiii., xiv. 9, sqq . ; xx., xxi. 11, sqq., &c.).^ The 
minor variations of Chronicles from the books of Samuel 
and Kings are analogous in principle to the larger additions 
and omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent 
and well-marked character, presenting the history in quite 
a different perspective from that of the old narrative. 

Here, then, a critical question arises. Is the change of 
perspective wholly due to a different selection of items from 
authentic historical tradition ? May we assume that every- 
thing which is new in the Chronicles has been taken 
exactly from older sources, or must we judge that the 
standpoint of the author has not only governed the selec- 
tion hut coloured the statement of historical facts ? Are 
all his novelties new data, or are soine of them inferences 
of his own from the same data as lie before us m other 
books of the Bible 1 To answer these questions we must firet 
inquire what were the historical materials at his command. 
The Chronicler makes frequent reference to earlier histories 
which he cites by a great variety of names. Thf 
names “Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah, Book 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel,” “ Book 
Israel” and “Affairs of the Kings of Israel 
xxxiii 18, Eeb.) refer to a single work is not disimteJ. 
uX one or other title this book .is cited some ten^times. 
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That the work so often cited by the Chronicler is not 
tlie Biblical book of the same name is manifest from what 
is said of its contents. It must have been quite an exten- 
sive work, for among other things it contained genealogical 
statistics (1 Chron. ix. 1), and it incorporated certain older 
prophetic writings — in particular, the debarim \%oords or 
history\ of Jehu the son of Hanaui (2 Chron. xx. 34, where 
for “ who is mentioned in ” read “ which was copied into ”) 
and the vision of Isaiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32). Now it is 
noticeable that where the Chronicler does not cite this com- 
prehensive work at the close of a king’s reign he generally 
refers to some special authority which bears the name of a 
prophet (2 Chron. ix. 29 ; xii. lb, &c.). But the book of 
the Kings and a special prophetic writing are not cited for 
the same feign. It is therefore highly probable that in 
other cases than those of Isaiah and Jehu the writings of 
or about prophets which are cited in Chronicles v/ere known 
to the author only as parts of the great 'book of Kings. 
Even 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, where the English version 
departs from the received Hebrew text, but probably 
expresses the correct reading,^ seems rather to confirm than 
to oppose this conclusion, which is now disputed by very 
few scholars except in the case of Isaiah’s history of 
Uzziah, 2 Chron. xx\d. 22.- The general conclusion is that 
it is very doubtful whether the chronicler used any his- 
torical work now lost with the exception of the book of 
Kings. Even his genealogical lists may have been wholly 
derived from that work (1 Chron. ix. 1), though for these 
he may also have had other materials at command. 

Now we know that the two chief sources of the canonical 
book of Kings were entitled Annals\_'‘ events of the times”] 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah respectively. That the 
lost source of the Chronicles was not independent of these 
works at once appears probable both from the nature of the 
case and from the close and often verbal parallelism between 
many sections of the two Biblical narratives. But while 
the canonical book of Kings had separate sources for the 
northern and southern kingdoms, the source of Chronicles 
was a history of the two kingdoms combined, and so, no 
doubt, was a more recent work in great measure extracted 
from the older annals. Yet it contained also matter not 
derived from these works, for it is pretty clear from 2 
Kings xxi. 17 that the Annals of the Kings of Judah gave 
no account of Manasseh’s repentance, which, according to 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, was narrated in the great book of 
the Kings of Israel. It was formerly the opinion of 
Bertheau, and is still maintained by Keil, that the paral- 
lelisms of Chronicles with Samuel and Kings are sufficiently 
explained by the ultimate common source from which both 
narratives drew. But most critics hold that the Chronicler 
also drew directly from the canonical books of Samuel and 
Kings as he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier books of the Old 
Testament cannot have been unknown to the author ; and 
perhaps the critical analysis of the canonical book of Kings 
is already far enough advanced to enable us to say that in 
some of the parallel passages the Chronicler uses words which 
were not written in the annals but by the author of Kings 
himself. In particular Chronicles agrees with Kings in those 
short notes of the moral character of indmdual monarchs 
which can hardly be ascribed to an earlier hand than that 
of the final author of the latter book. It is, of course, 
possible, as Bertheau points out, that the author of the 
chief source of Chronicles already used our canonical book 
of Kings ; and in general the connections of the successive 
historical books which preceded the present canonical 


^ Others, following the Massoretic text, find in verse 19 an unknown 
prophet Chozai. So E.V. margin has Hosai. 

- Zdckler and Keil still dissent from the current view. 


histories are sufficiently complex to make it very unwise to- 
indulge in positive assertions on a matter in which so many 
possibilities may be suggested. Those critics who have a- 
low opinion of the historical value of the Chronicles, and 
especially Graf, are ready to regard the earlier canonical 
books as the chief source of the work, and to suppose that 
the author seldom had authority for his additions to Samuel 
and Kings ; while Keil, on the other hand, is anxious to- 
prove that the earlier canonical histories were not used at 
all, and so makes the most of the value of the special 
sources open to the Chronicler. The truth probably lies 
between these two extremes. 

The close and frequently verbal coincidence of the text 
of so many passages of Chronicles and the earlier books 
raises a presumption that in general the later author copied 
his sources with great fidelity. In other cases diversities, 
of statement occur from which inferences unfavourable to 
the Chronicler have often been drawn. It must, however,, 
be remembered that even copyists at that time were allowed 
a degree of freedom which modern writers would not venture 
to exercise, and that different recensions of the same book 
— for example the extant Hebrew text of Samuel and that 
which lay before the Greek translators — frequently varied 
not only in points of expression but in names and numbers,, 
in the addition or omission of details and explanatory 
remarks, and even in larger matters. Of course such 
variations must be more numerous and important in the- 
case of parallel narratives which are derived only in an 
indirect way from the same original sources. If proper 
weight is allowed to these considerations we must agree 
with Bertheau that “ critics ought not to have charged our 
author with intentional distortions of the narrative or with 
inventing false statements; evidence to justify such charges 
- cannot be adduced.” Full proof of the soundness of this 
observation cannot be given without a long discussion of 
details. As an example it may suffice to take the tendency 
to exaggerate which has been traced in the larger numbers 
of Chronicles (1 Chron. xxi. 5 compared with 2 
Sam. xxiv. 9, 1 Chron. xxi. 25 compared with 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 24, and so forth). ■- It may fairly be said that such 
larger numbers are in general characteristic of a later 
record. But they prove little as to the idiosyncrasy of 
the Chronicler, and cannot with any certainty be laid to his 
charge as an individual, when we find that in the Massoretic 
text of 1 Sam. vi; 19 the original number 70 has increased 
to 50,000. The tendency of numbers to grow in successive 
transcriptions is one which criticism must always keep in 
view, and which, doubtless, was at work before as well as 
after the time of the Chronicler. 

Yariatious which can be distinctly connected with 
demonstrable personal peculiarities of the writer or with 
the specific object of his work belong to a difiereut category. 
But here also great caution must be exercised. For 
example, no part of the narrative has been more suspected 
than the captivity and repentance of Manasseh. It is 
argued that the author’s theory of Divine retribution made 
it incredible to him that a wicked and unrepentant king 
could enjoy the long reign granted, to hlanasseh. But^ it 
is quite plain from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18 that this narrative 
existed in the sources which lay before the writer, and the 
Assyrian inscriptions have shown that what is said of the 
captivitj’^ of the Judman king is in perfect accordance with 
the state of affairs in the Assyrian empire at the time 
(Schrader, Keilinschriften und A. T., p. 238, sqq.). 

In general, then, it seems safe to conclude with Ewald, 
Bertheau, and other cautious critics that there is no founda- 
tion for the accusation that the Chronicler invented history 
in the interest of his parenetic and practical purposes. But 
on the other hand it is not to be doubted that in shaping 
his narrative he allowed himself the same freedoms as were 
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taken by otbcr ancient historians, anti oven by early copyists, 
and It IS the business of historical criticism to form a clear 
conception of the nature and limits of these freedoms, with 
a view to distinguish in individual passages between the 
facts deriaed by the Chronicler from his written sources 
niid the literary additions, explanations, and influences 
winch are Ins own. In particular 

1. His explanations of verbal or material difficulties 

must be critically considered. Thus even Keil admits an 
error in 2 Chron. xx. 3G, 37, where the Tharshish-ships, that 
IS ships tit for along voyage, which Jchushaphat built on the 
Ixed b’ea (1 Kings xxii. IS), are explained as ships voyaging 
to Tartcs.sus in Spain. Such criticism is especially necessary 
where remarlcs are introduced tending to e.xplaiu away the 
ditiercnces in religious observances between early times and 
the period of the Chronicler. Thus in 1 Chron. x.xi. 28, 
.vyjT., an explanation is given of the reasons which led David 
to sacrifice on the threshing-floor of Oman instead of going 
to the brar.en altar at Gibcoii. But it is certain that at 
the time of David the principle of a single altar was not 
uckiiowledged, and therefore no explanation was required. 
In 1 Kings iii. 3, 4, Gibcon appears oidy as the chief of 
many high-places, and it is difilcult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Chronicler has simply from the importance 

I'.f this sanctuary that it must have jiosse.ssed a special 
logitiiiiatioii, which could only consist in the presence of 
the old brazen altar. 

2. A certain freedom of literary form was alwaj’s allowed 
to ancient historians, and need not perplex anyone who docs 
not apply a false standard to the narrative. To this head 
belong.s c.«j)ecially the introduction of speeches like that of 
Ahijah in 2 Chron. .xiii. This s])ccch is no doubt a free 
coiiipo.sition, and would be so understood by the author’s 
vouteiuporaries. By such literary devices the author is 
enabled to imiul a lesson without iiitcrruptiug the thread of 
Ids narrative hy reflections of his own. Similar remarks 
apply to the I’.salin in 1 Chron. xvi., which is made up of 
c.vtracts from IValms cv., xevi., cvi. 

3. A usage not peculiar to the Chronicler among Old 
’J'e.sfanient writer.*, and which must bo carefully taken into 
account by the historical critic, is that of giving statistical 
information in a narrative form. This is the principle 
which underlies many genealogical lists of the Bible, and 
which alone explains the variations between diflerent 
accounts of the gencalog}' proceeding from a single 
ancestor. Information a.s to the subdivisions of clans, the 
intermingling of populations, and the like, is thrown into 
a genealogical form. Thus the dillcrcnt sous of a father 
often stand merelv for the hranche.s of a family as they 


e^ted at some one time. Of courae lists made out at 
diffjent times when the divisions of clans had varied 
p oduce an apparent discrepancy in the names of the sons 
The union of two clans is expressed as marriage, or tTe 
teriitory is the wife, and her several husbands are succes- 
sive populations, and so forth.i A different application of 
. *®,. principle seems to lie in the account of the 
mstitutions of Levitical service which is introduced in 
connection with the transference of the ark to Jerusalem 
oy .Uavid. riie author is not concerned to distinguish the 
gradual steps by which the Levitical organization attained 
its full development. But he wishes to describe the 
system m its complete form, especially as regards the 
^rvice of the singers, and he does this under the reign of 
David, who was the father of Hebrew psalmody, and the 
restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 

This account of some of the leading points of view 
I'hich criticism of the Chronicles has to take up makes no 
pretence at completeness, but may suffice to indicate the 
nature of the problems which arise in a detailed study of 
the narrative, and to show that much is to be learned from 
the book not only in the way of supplement to the earlier 
history, but for the better understanding of the religious 
spirit and ordinances of the theocracy as it was after Ezra. 

Litiraiinc. — illaijy p.irts of tlic Ciironicles offer a very hard task 
to the expositor, cspceially the genealogies, where to other trouhles 
ii added the extreme cormptioii and many variations of the proper 
names in the versions. .lerome already comp)l.rjns of this difiicnlty 
in the Greek and Old Latin, and tells ns what pains ho liimself 
touk to scenre riglit readings with the aid of a learned Jew. Com- 
montatore have rather shnmk from a])proaching the book. Q’he 
best osri>ositioii is the very careful work of Berthcau (1st ed. 1854, 
Eng. Trans. 1857, 2d cd. 18C0). Tliere are also commentaries by 
Keil (Lcipsic, 1870, Eng. Trans. 1872) and Zdckler (in Lange’s 
Itihchccrk, 1874). Bertheau is cautiously critical, Keil conserva- 
tive and apologetic, Zbcklor not quite so conservative. Valuable 
contributions to the exegesis of the book am to he fonnd in Ewald’s 
llistorn of Israel. Itawlinson's notes in the Si)ea'kcr’s Conmcnlary 
arc not very important. Tlicre is a largo literature on isagogic 
questions, ami especially upon the credibility of the narratives 
p'-culiar to Chronicles. Besides the full discussions in hooks of 
0. T. introduction (especially De Wette- Schrader, and Keil), the 
student must refer to the vet^’ valuable discussion in the introduc- 
tory part of Ewald’s history, and to the separate treatises of Movers, 
Kr'dische Untcrsuchunricn iiber die Siblische Clironik, Bonn, 1834, 
(in answer to the assaults of De Wetto and Gramherg), and Graf, 
JJie Gcseltichtlichcii Bilchcr dcs A. T., Lcipsic, 1866. Graf con- 
cludes that the Chronicles have almost no value as a docuiuentmy 
source for the ancient liistoiT ; hut in private corres]iondence with 
Bertheau lie subsequently admitted that this statement is too strong 
(sec the preface to Ikitheau’s 2d edition). The older works are 
enumerated by Carpzov, and in other hooks of introduction. 
Lagardc’s edition of the Targmn, which is not in the L’ahhinical 
Bibles, descn-cs special mention {Eagiograjilia Chaldaice, Leipsic, 
1873). I"'- 
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C HRONOLOGY (from the Greek xpoioXoym, computa- 
tion of time) is the science which treats of time. Its 
object is to arrange and exhibit (he various events I'hich 
have occurred in the history of the world in the order of 
their succession, and to ascertain the intervals of time 
between them, , 

The jireserviition of any record, however rude, ol lu 
lap.so of time implies some knowledge of the celestia 
motions, by wbicb alone time can be accurately measuretl, 
and some advancement in the arts of civilized life, wliicu 
could only be attained by the accumulated e.xpcricnce ot 
many ^'eneratioiis. Before llic invention of letters le 
memory of past tramsactioiis could not he jircserved ej on 
a fewycars with any tolerable degiec of accurap^ Events 
which greatly affected the physical condition of the human 
race, or were of a nature to make a deep impiession on i 
minds of the rude inhabitants of the eaith, iui_ i 


va"uely transmitted through several ages by traditional 
' narrative, hut intervals of time, expressed by abstract 
numbers, and these constantly varying besides, would socu 
escape the memory. The invention of the art of writing 
afforded the means of substituting precise and permanent 
records for vague and evanescent tradition ) but m the 
infancy of the world, mankind had learned neither to 
estimate accurately the duration of time, nor to refer pass- 
iim events to any fixed epoch. Writing was practised 
many centuries before historians began to ^ 

the events they narrated. The masterpieces of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, while setting forth, each in the 
suited to ‘the author’s aim, events m the order of their 
succession, are stories without dates. 

1 flip nnnlication of this style of e.xpression to the geneMogies 
of C»;Tri.etader niey consult Wellha^en Be GeMus « 
AmiliisJadode gaa:! Clir. ii. iv. owmeraniar. Gottingen, lS/0. 
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For these reasons the history of the early ages of the 
world is involved in almost impenetrable obscurity, and 
chronology, comparatively spealdng, is only of recent origin. 
After political relations began to be established, the neces- 
sity of preserving a register of passing seasons and years 
would soon be felt, and the practice of recording important 
transactions must have grown up as a necessary conse- 
quence of social life. But of these early records a very small 
portion only has escaped the ravages of time and barbarism. 

The earliest written annals of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans are irretrievably lost. The traditions of the Druids 
perished with them. A Chinese emperor has the credit of 
bdrning “ the books ” extant in his day (about 220 B.c.), 
and of burying alive the scholars who were acquainted 
with them. And a Spanish adventurer destroyed the picture 
records w'hich were found in the pueblo of Slontezuraa. 

Of the more formal historical writings in which the first 
ineffectual attempts were made in the direction of systematic 
chronology we have no knowledge at first-hand. Of 
Hellenicus, the Greek logographer, who appears to have 
lived through the greater part of the 5th century B.c., and 
who drew up a chronological list of the priestesses of Here 
at Argos ; of Ephorus, who lived in the 4th century B.c., 
and is distinguished as the first Greek who attempted the 
composition of a universal history ; and of Timseus, who 
in the following centurj' wrote an elaborate history of 
Sicily, in which he set the example of using the Olympiads 
as the basis of chronology, the works have peiished, and 
our meagre knowledge of their contents is derived only 
from fragmentary citations in later writers. The same fate 
has befallen the works of Berosus and Manetho, Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus. Berosus, a priest of Belus living at 
Babylon in the 3d century b.c., added to his historical 
account of Babylonia a chronological list of its kings, which 
he claimed to have compiled from genuine archives 
preserved in the temple, hlanetho, likewise a priest, living- 
at Sebennytus in Lower Egypt in the 3d century Bic.,' 
wrote in Greek a history of Eg}q)t, with an account of its 
thirty dynasties of sovereigns, which he professed to have 
drawn from genuine archives in the keeping of the priests. 
Of these works fragments only, more or less copious and 
accurate, have been preserved. Eratosthenes, who in the 
latter half of the 2d century B.c. was keeper of the famous 
Alexandrian Library, not only made himself a great name 
by his important work on geography, b\it by Iris treatise 
entitled ChrouograpJda, one of the first attempts to establish 
an exact scheme of general chronology, earned for himself 
the title of “ father of chronology. ” His method of pro- 
cedure, however, was usually conjectural ; and guess-w*ork, 
however careful, acute, and plausible, is still guess-work and 
not testimony. Apollodorus, an Athenian who flourished 
in the middle of -the 2d century b.c., wrote a metrical 
chronicle of events, ranging from the supposed period of 
the fall of Troy to his own day. These writers 'were 
followed by other investigators and systematizers in the 
same field, but their works are lost. Of the principal later 
writers whose works are extant, and to whom we owe what 
little knowledge we possess of the labours of their prede- 
cessors, mention will be made hereafter. 

The absence or incompleteness of authentic records, 
however, is not the only source of obscurity and confusion 
in the chronology of remote ages. There can be no exact 
computation of time or placing of events without a fixed 
point or epoch from which the reckoning takes its start. It 
was long before this was apprehended. When it began 
to be seen, various epochs were selected by various writers ; 
and at first each small separate community had its own 
epoch and method of time-reckoning. Thus in one city 
N, the reckoning was by succession of kings, in another by 
archons or annual magistrates, in a third by succession of 


priests. It seems now surprising that vague counting by- 
generations should so long have prevailed and satisfied the 
wants of inquiring men, and that so simple, precise and 
seemingly obvious a plan as counting by years, the lurcrest 
natural division of time, did not occur to any investigator 
before Eratosthenes. 

Precision, which was at first unattainable for want of an 
epoch, was afterwards no less unattainable from the multi- 
jfiicity, and sometimes the variation, of epochs. But by 
a natural process the mischief was gradually and partially 
remedied. The extension of intercourse between the various 
small groups or societies of men, and still more their union 
in larger groups, made a common epoch necessary, and led 
to the adoption of such a starting point by each larger 
group. These leading epochs continued in use for many 
centuries. The task of the chronologer was thus simplified 
and reduced to a study and comparison of dates in a few 
leading systems. . 

The most important of these systems in what we call 
ancient times were the Babylonian, the Greek, and the 
Roman. The J ew's had no general era, properly so called. 
In the history of -Babylonia, the fixed, point from which 
time was reckoned was the era of Nabonassar, 747 b.c. 
Among the Greeks the reckoning was by Olympiads, the 
point of departure being the year in which Coroebus W’as 
victor in the Olympic Games, 776 b.c. The Roman 
chronology started from the foundation of the city, the 
year of which, however, was variously given by diflereut 
authors. The most generally adojpted was that assigned 
by Varro, 753 b.c. It is noteworthy how nearly these 
three great epochs approach each other, — all lying near the 
middle of the 8th century b.c. But it is to be remembered 
that the beginning of an era and its adoption and use as 
such are not the same thing, nor are they necessarily 
synchronous, Of the three ancient eras above spoken of, 
the earliest is that of the Olyunpiads, next that of ' tlie 
foundation ot Rome, and the latest the era of Nabonassar.' 
But in order of adoption and actual usage the last is first. 
It is believed to have been in use from the year of its 
origin. It is not known when the Romans began to use 
their era. The Olympiads w'ere not in current use till 
about the middle of the 3d century B.C., when Timreus, as 
already mentioned, set the example of reckoning by them. 
Of these and other ancient and modern eras a full account 


is given in tlie following pages. 

Even after the adoption in Europe of the Christian era, 
a great variety of methods of dating — national, provincial, 
and ecclesiastical — grew' up and prevailed for a long time 
in different countries, thus renewing in modern times the 
difficulties experienced in ancient times from diversifies of 
reckoning. An acquaintance w'ith these various methods 
is indispensable to the student of the charters, chronicles. 


and legal instruments of the hliddle Ages. 

In reckoning years from any fixed epoch in constant 
succession, the number denoting the years is necess-arily 
alw'ays on the increase. But rude nations and illiterate 
people seldom attach any definite idea to large numbers. 
Hence it has been a practice, very extensively followed, to 
employ cycles or periods,, consisting of a moderate number 
of years, and to distinguish and reckon the years by their 
number in the cycle. The Chinese and other nations of 
Asia reckon, not only the years, but also the months and 
days, by cycles of sixty. The Saros of the Chaldeans, the 
Olympiad of the Greeks, and the Roman Indiction are 
instances of this mode of reckoning time. Several cycles 
W'ere formerly known in Europe ; but most of them were 
invented for the purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar 
divisions of time, and were rather employed in t e 
regulation of the calendar than as chronological eras. 
They are frequently, however, of very great use lU 
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fixing nates that have been othenvise imperfectly ex- 
pressed, and consequently form important elements of 
chronologJ^ 

Chronology has shared with history the -fruits of the 
novel researches and remarkable discoveries in the field of 
antiquity which have especially distinguished the present 
century. The viemorahilia of early peoples and ages were 
set down not only in written records but in monumental 
inscriptions. The latter, graven on stone or metal, could 
resist the touch of time and the hand of the barbarian 
better than the former j and although at various times 
terrible havoc has been made among them, immense 
numbers are in existence to this daj'. In Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, the practice of monumental 
inscription was very general. These inscriptions have 
attracted the attention of learned men from very remote 
ages. But as contributions to history and chronology, they 
have within the present century risen into new and surpris- 
ing ' importance. By Grotefend’s decijiherment of the 
cuneiform charactei-s, the language of the Babylonian and 
Persian inscriptions, and by Young’s decipherment of hiero- 
glyphics, the language of the.Egyptian monuments, twm dis- 
coveries made within a few years of each other, new fields of 
vast extent and unknown richness have been opened to his- 
torical explorers. These fields are now being diligently 
worked by some of the greatest living scholars ; and from 
granite block and fragile papyrus roll results are already 
obtained of rare value and of rarer promise. The Assyrian 
inscribed cylinders, disinterred but thirty years ago, are 
3 'ielding up the secrets of a long-buried past, enlarging the 
horizon of history, and even furnishing the means of giving 
a precise chronology to periods where all was vague. The 
publication of the Assyrian Canon by .Sir Henry Eawlinson 
in 1862, verified as it was by the subsequent discovery of 
a record of a solar eclipse, must mark an epoch in chrono- 
logical science. Egyptian researches and interpretations 
liave been of similar service, and have strongly tended, if 
not to establish the complete accuracy, at least to indicate 
the credibility, of Jtanetho’s account of the Egyptian 
dynasties. The period through which these dynasties 
apparently reached was so vast, stretching so far beyond the 
traditionally accepted limits of man’s existence on the 
earth, that modern chronologers, when they grew critical, 
could for a long time only shake their heads in profound 
doubt over JIanetho and his vistas of shadowy kings. For 
Egyptian chronology the discovery by Mariette, in 1864, 
of-the Apis Stela is one of the highest importance. A flood 
of light has been poured on some obscure pages of early 
Persian history by the great cuneiform inscription of 
Bchistun, discovered in 1835 by Colonel Kawlinson, who 
subsequently copied and translated it. 

In the article Calendar ( q . v .), that part of chronology 
has been already treated of which relates to the^ measure- 
ment of time, and the principal methods explained "'ith 
•sufScient detail that have been employed, or are still in 
use, for adjusting the lunar months of the solar yeai, as 
well as the intercalations necessary for regulating the cml 
3 -ear according to the celestial motions. In the 'present 
article it is our purpose to give an account (without 
repeating what has been discussed in full Jn t e 
article just named) of the different liras and Fertocls 
that have been employed by historians, and y 6 
different nations of the world, in recording the succes 
sion of time and events, to fix the epochs at whic 
eras respectively commenced, to ascertain the form an 
the initial day of the year made nse of, and to establisti 
tJieir correspondence with the years of the Chris lan • 
These elements will enable us to convert, y 
arithmetical operation, any historical date, ® ^ ^ 
chronological characters are given according o a y 
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Although the Julian Period (the inventiou of Jo.sepIi 
ScaLger, m lo82) is not, properly speaking, a chronoloriwl 
era yet, on account of its afibrding considerable facilities 
111 the comparison of different eras with one nnotlicr, and 
m marking without ambiguity the 3 -ears before Christ it 
emp]o 3 'ed by chronologers. It consists’ of 
/ JbO Julian years; and the first year of tho Christian era 
corresponded with the year 4714 of tho Julian period 
(See vol. iv. p. 670.) ' 

Olympiads. 

The Olympic games, so famous in Greek histoi^-, were 
celebrated once every four years, between the new and full 
moon first following tho summer solstice, on the small plain 
named Olympia in Elis, which was bounded 011 one side by 
the River Alpheus, ou another by the small tributar 3 ' stream 
the Cladeus, and on the other two sides by mountains. 
The games lasted five da 5 -s. Their origin, lost in the 
dimness of remote antiquity, was invested by pricstl 3 - 
legends n-ith a sacred character. They were said to have 
been instituted by theldoean Heracles, to commemorate his 
victory over his four brothers in a foot race. According to 
a tradition, possibly more authentic, they were re-established 
by Iphitus, king of Elis, in concert with the Siiarlnii 
Lycurgus and Cleosthenes of Pisa. Tho practice was long 
afterwards adopteil of designating tlie Olympiad, or period 
of four 3 ’ears, by the name of the rirtov in the contests of 
the stadium, and of inscribing lii.s u.ime in the g 3 'mnasiuin 
of Olympia. The first who received this honour was 
Coroebus. The games in which Coroebus was victor, and 
which form the principal epoch of Greek'. histor 3 ’, were 
celebrated about the time of the summer solstice 770 3 'ear 8 
before the common era of the Incarnation, in the 3938th 
year of the Julian period, and twenty -three years, according 
to the account of Varro, before the foundation of Rome. 

Before the introduction of tho kletonic cycle, the 
Olympic year began sometimes with the full moon which 
followed, at other times with that which preceded tUe slim- 
mer solstice, because the year sometimes contained .384 
days instead of 354. But subsequentl 3 - to its adojition, the 
5 -ear always commenced with the eleventh day of the moon 
w-hicU followed the solstice. In order to avoid troublesome 
computations, which it would be necessary to recommence 
for ever 3 ' year, and of which the results differ onl 3 ' h 3 a 
few da 3 -s, chronologers generally regard tho 1st of July as 
the commencement of the Olympic year. Some authore, how- 
ever, among whom are Eusebius, Jerome, and the historian 
Socrates, place its commencement at the 1st of September; 
these, however, appear to have confounded the 013 -mpic 
year with the civil year of the Greeks, or the era of the 

V , 

^^iTTs material to observe, that as the Olympic years and 

periods begin ^vith the 1 st of July, the first s.x months o .a 

year of our era correspond to one Olympic 3 ear 

last six months to another. Thus, when it 

fimt year of the Incarnation corresponds to the first of t ie 

Qll-pWs ,0 ./r a. 

1 r S lunar ami the lst^of the folloiving July,_thc sum 

1st of Januap ana me before Christ is always 

777'' The par of the era, therefore, wiU be found 

StbLatgthenUer of the Olympic year from i?.. 
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For example, Varro refers the foundation of Eome to the 
21st of April of the third year of the sixth Olympiad, and 
it is required to find the year before our era. Since five 
Olympic periods have elapsed, the third year of the sixth 
Olj^mpiad is 5x4 + 3 = 23; therefore, subtracting 23 
from 776, we have 753, which is the year before Christ to 
which the foundation of Rome is referred by Varro. 

2(Z, When the event took place between the summer 
solstice and the 1st of January following, the sum of the 
Olympic year and of the year before Christ is equal to 777. 
The difference therefore between 777 and the year in one 
of the dates will give the year in the other date. Thus, 
the moon was eclipsed on the 27th of August, a little 
before midnight, in the year 413 before our era ; and it is 
required to find the corresponding year in the Olympic era. 
Subtract 413 from 777, the remainder is 364; and 364 
divided by four gives 91 without a remainder; conse- 
quently the eclipse happened in the fourth year of the 
ninety-first Olympiad, which is tlie date to which it is 
referred, by Thucydides. 

If the year is after Christ, and the event took place in 
one of the first six months of the Olympic year, that is to 
say, between July and Januarj^, we must subtract 776 
from the number of the Olympic year to find the cor- 
responding year of our era ; but if it took place in one of 
the last six months of the Olympic year, or between 
January and Juty, we must deduct 777. The computation 
by Olympiads seldom occurs in historical records after the 
middle, of the 5th century of our era. 

The names of the months were difi'erent in the different 
Grecian states. The Attic months, of which we possess 
the most certain knowledge, were named as follows : — 


Hecatomhjeon. 

Jletageitnion. 

Boedromion. 

Pyanepsion. 

llKmacterion. 

Poseideon. 


Gamelion. 

Anlhesterion. 

Elaphobolioii. 

llunycliion. 

Thargelioii. 

Sciropliorioii. 


Era of the Foundation of Eome. 

After the Olympiads, the era most frequently met with 
in ancient history is that of the foundation of Rome, which 
is the chronological epoch adopted by all the Roman 
historians. There are various opinions respecting the year 
of the foundation of Rome. 

Isi, Fabius Pictor places this event in the latter half of the 
first year of the eighth Olympiad, which corresponds with 
the 3967th of the Julian period, and withthe year 747 b.c. 

2d, Polybius places it in the second year of the seventh 
Olympiad, corresponding with 3964 of the Julian period, 
and 750 b.c. 

3d, il. Porcius Cato places it in the first year of the 
seventh Ol 5 ’mpiad, that is, in 3963 of the Julian period, 
and 751 b.c. 

^th, Verrius Flaccus places it iii the fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3962 of the Julian 
period, and 752 b c. 

5th, Terentius Varro places it in the third year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3961 of the Julian 
period, and 753 b.c. 

A knowledge of these different computations is necessary, 
in order to reconcile the Roman historians with one another, 
and even any one writer with himself. Livy in general 
adheres to the epoch of Cato, though he sometimes follows 
that of Fabius Pictor. Cicero follows the account of 
Varro, which is also in general adopted by Pliny. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus follows Cato. Jlodern chronologers for 
the most' part adopt the account of Varro, which is 
supported by a passage in Censorinus, where it is stated 
that the 991st year of Rome commenced with the festival 
of the Palilia, in the consulship of Ulpius and Pontianus. 


Now this consulship corresponded with the 238th year of 
our era ; therefore, deducting 238 from 991, we have 753 
to denote the year before Christ. The Palilia commenced 
on the 21st of April ; and all the accounts agree in regard 
ing that day as the epoch of the foundation of Rome. , 

The Romans employed two sorts of years, the civil year, 
which was used in the transaction of public and private 
affairs, and the consular year, according to which the annals 
of their histor}' have been composed. The cml j^ear com- 
menced with the calends of January, but this did not hold 
a fixed place in the solar year till the time of Julius Casar 
(see vol. iv..p. 666.) The installation of the consuls regu- 
lated the commencement of the consular year.. The initial 
day of the consulate was never fixed, at least before the 
7th century of Rome, but varied with the different acci- 
dents which in times of political commotion so frequently 
occurred to accelerate or retard the elections. Hence it 
happens that a consular year, generally speaking, com- 
prehends a part not only of two Julian years, but also of 
two civil years. The consulate is the date -employed b}' 
the Latin historians generally, and by many of the Greeks, 
down to the 6th century of our era. 

In the era of Rome the commencement of the year is 
placed at the 21st of April; an event therefore which 
happened in the months of Januar}% February, March, or 
during the first twenty days of April, in the year (for 
example) 500 of Rome, belongs to the civil year 501.. 
Before the time of the Decemvirs, however, February was 
the last month of the year. Many authors confound the 
year of Rome with the civil year, supposing them both to 
begin on the 1st of JanuarJ^ Others again confound both 
the year of Rome and the civil year with the Julian year, 
which in fact became the civil year after the regulation of 
the calendar by Julius Caesar. Through a like want of 
attention, many writers also, particularly among the 
moderns, have confounded the Julian 'and Olympic years, 
by making an entire Julian year correspond to an entire 
OljTnpic year, as if both had commenced at the same 
epoch. Much attention to these particulars is required in 
the comparison of ancient dates. 

The Christian Era. 

The Christian or vulgar era, called also the era of the 
Incarnation, is now almost universally .employed in • 
Christian countries, and is even used by some Eastern 
nations. Its epoch or commencement is the 1st of January 
in the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, the 753d from 
the foundation of Rome, and the 4714th of the Julian 
period. It is usually supposed to begin with the year of 
the birth of Christ, but there are various opinions with 
regard to the year in which that event took place. This 
epoch was introduced in Italy in the 6th century, by 
Dionysius the Little, a Roman abbot, and began to be 
used in Gaul in the 8th, though it was not generally 
followed in that country’ till a centurj' later. From extant 
charters it is known to have been in use in England before 
the close of the 8th century. Before its adoption the usual 
practice in Latin countries was to distinguish the years by 
their number in the cycle of Indiction. 

In the Christian era the years are simply distinguished 
by the cardinal numbers ; those before Christ being 
marked B.c. (Before Christ), or a.c. (Ante Christum), and 
those after Christ a.b. (Anno Domini). This method of 
reckoning time is more convenient than those which employ 
cycles or periods of any length whatever; but it_still fails 
to satisfy in the simplest manner possible aU the conditions 
that are necessary for registering the succession of events. 
For,, since the commencement of the era is placed at 
an intermediate period of history, we are compelled to 
resort to a double manner of reckoning, backward as well 
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ambiguity is also occasioned by the 
Avant of uniformity m the method of numbering the pre- 

thf fiir'f®' denote the year which preceded 

7^ previous to that by 

conformity with common 
notions, call the year preceding the era 1 n.c., the previous 
year b.c., and so on. By reckoning in this manner. 
there is an interruption in the regular succession of the 
numbers ; and in the years preceding the era, the lean 
years, mstead of falling on the fourth, eighth, twelfth, <fec!^, 
fall, or ought to fall, on the first, fifth, ninth, &c. 

- In the chronicles of the Middle Ages much uncertainty 
frequently arises respecting dates on account of the 
different epochs assumed for the commencement of the 
Christian jear. Dionysius, the author of the era, adopted 
the day of the Aimunciation, or the 25th of March, which 
preceded the birth of Christ by nine months, as the com- 
mencement of the first year of the era. This epoch there- 
fore precedes that of the vulgar era by nine months and 
seven days. This manner of dating was followed in some 
of the Italian states, and continued to be used at Pisa even 
down to the year 1745. It was also adopted in some of 
the Papal bulls ; and there are proofs of its having been 
employed in France about the middle of the 11th century. 
Some chroniclers, who adhere to the day of the Annuncia- 
tion as the commencement of the year, reckon from the 
25th of March following our epoch, as the Florentines in 
the 10th century. Gregory of Tours, and some writers of 
the 6th and 7th centuries, make the year commence some- 
times with the 1st of March, and sometimes with the 1st 
of .Tanuary. In France, under the third race of kings, it 
was usual to begin the year with Easter ; and this practice 
continued at least till the middle of the 16th century, for 
au edict was issued by Charles IX. in the month of 
January 1663, ordaining that the commencement of the 
year should thenceforth be considered as taking place on 
the 1st of January. An instance is given, in L’Art de 
Verifier let Dates, of a date in which the year is reckoned 
from the 18th of ifavch ; but it is probable that this refers 
to the astronomical year, and that the 18th of ilarch was 
taken for the day of the vernal equinox. In Germany, 
about the 11th century, it was visual to commence the year 
at Christmas ; and this practice also prevailed at Milan, 
Rome, and other Italian cities, in the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. 

Ill England, the practice of placing the beginuing of the 
year at Christmas was introduced in the 7th century, and 
traces of it are found even in the 13th. Gervase of 
Canterbury, who lived in the 13th centurjq mentions that 
almost all writers of his country agreed in regarding 
Christmas day as the first of the year, because it forms, as 
it were, the term at which the sun finishes and recommences 
his annual course. In the 12th century, however, the 
custom of beginning the civil year with the day of the 
Annunciation, or the 25th of 3Iarch, began to prevail, and 
continued to he generally followed from that time till the 
reformation of the calendar in 1752. The historical year 
has always been reckoned by English authors to begin with 
the 1st of January. The liturgic year of the Church of 
England commences with the first Sunday of Advent. 

A knowledge of the different epochs which bare been 
chosen for the commencement of the year in different 
countries is indispensably necessary to the right uiterpre a- 
tion of ancient chronicles, charters, and other documents in 
which the dates often appear contradictoi^ B e my cite an 
example or two. It is well known that Charles the Great 
was crowmed emperor at Rome on Chris mas day m^he 
vear 800, and that he died in the year 814 accoidm to 
our present manner of reckoning. _ But “ td® aimak of 
aietz and Moissac, the coronation is stated to have taken 
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place m the year 801. and his death in 813. In the first 
ase the ayalist supposes the year to begin with Christmas 
and accordingly reckons the 25th of December and all the 
folloning days y that month to belong to SOI, whereas in 
the common reckoning they would be referred to the year 
bOO. In the second case the year has been supposed to 
egm with the 25th of March, or perhaps with Easter- 
consequently the first three months of the year 814* 
reckoning from the 1st of January-, would be referred to 
the yd of the year 813. The English Revolution is 
popularly called the Revolution of 1688. Had the year 
then begun, as it now does, with the 1st of Jannanv it 
would have been the revolution of 1689, IVilliam and Maiy 

bing and queen in February in the year 
IbSJ ; but at that time the year was considered in England 
as byinuing on the 25th of March. Another circumstance 
to which it is often necessary to pay attention in the com- 
parison of dates, is the alteration of style which took 
place on the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar (see vol. 
iv. pp. 671 sqq.) 

Dra oj (fie Creadon of the World. 

As the Greek and Roman methods of computing time 
were connected with certain pagan rites and observances, 
which the Christians held in abhorrence, the latter began 
at an earlj^ period to imitate the Jews in reckoning their 
yeai-s from the supposed period of the creation of the world. 
The chronological elements on which both Jews and 
Christians founded their computations for determining this 
period were derived from the Old Testament narratives, 
which have been transmitted to us through three distinct 
channels. These are the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, 
the Samaritan text, and the Greek version known as the 
Beptnagint. In respect of chronolog)’, the three accounts 
are totally irreconcilable with each other; and no conclusive 
reason can be given for preferring any one of them to 
another. We have no concurrent testimony with which to 
compare them ; nor is it even known which of them was 
regarded as the most probable by the Jews themselves, 
when the book.®, of the Old Testament were revised and 
transcribed by Ezra. The ordinaiy rules of probability 
cannot be applied to a state of things in which the duration 
of human life is represented as extending to nearly a 
thousand years. 

From computations founded on loose and conflicting 
data it would he vain to look for knowledge or even 
for concord of opinion. From the very nature of the case 
discussion is hopeless labour. The subject is one to which 
the saying Quot homines tot sententice applies with almost 
literal truth. Des Vignoles, in the preface to his Ohron- 
ology of Sacred Histonj, asserts that he collected upwards 
of two hundred different calculations, the shortest of which 
reckons only 3483 years between the creation of the world 
and the commencement of the vulgar era, and the longest 
6984. The difference amounts to thirty-five centuries. 
It suffices, therefore, to point out that the so-called era of 
the creation of the world is a purely couventional and 
arbitrary epoch ; that, practically, it means the year 4004 
B.C.,— this being the date which, under the sanction of 
Archbishop Ussher’s opinion, has won its way, among its 
hundreds of competitors, into most general acceptance. 
The reader who is desirous of more detailed information on 
this subject may consult the first volume of the Universal 
History, or UArt de Y'crifier les Dates, avant J. G., p. J. 

JeiVish Year and Eras. 

Before the departure of the Israelites from EgjTt their 
vear commenced at the autumnal equinox ; but m order 
to solemnize the memory of their deliverance, 

Nisan or AUh, in which that event took^Iace, and which 
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falls about the time of the vernal equinox, was afterwards 
regarded as the beginning of the ecclesiastical or legal year. 
In civil affairs, and in the regulation of the jubilees and 
sabbatical years, the Jews stQl adhere to the ancient year, 
which begins with the month Tisri, about the time of the 
autumnal equinox. (On the regulation of the J ewish year, 
see vo'l. iv. p. 677.) 

After their dispersion, the Jews were constrained to 
have recourse to the astronomical rules and cycles of the 
more enlightened heathen, in order that their religious 
festivals might be observed on the same days in all the 
countries through which they were scattered. For this 
purpose they adopted a cycle of eighty-four years, which is 
mentioned by several of the ancient fathers of the church, 
and which the early Christians borrowed from them for 
the regulation of Easter. This, cycle seems to bo neither 
more nor less than the Calippic period of seventy-six years, 
with the addition of a Greek octaeteris, in order to disguise 
its true source, and give it an appearance of originality. 
In fact, the period of Calippus containing 27,759 days, and 
the octaeteris 2922 days (see vol. iv. p. 68^8), the sum, which 
is 30,681, is exactly the number of days in eighty-four 
Julian years. But the addition was very far from being 
an improvement on the work of Calippus ; for instead of a 
difi’erence of only five hours and fifty-three minutes between 
the places of the sun and moon, which was the whole error 
of the Calippic period, this difference, in the period of 
eighty-four years, amounted to one day, six hours, and 
forty-one minutes. Buccherius places the commencement 
of this cycle in the year 162 n.c. ; Pridcaux in the year 
291 B.C. According to the account of Prideaux, the fifth 
cycle must have commenced in the year 46 of our era ; 
and it was in this year, according to St Prosperus, that 
the Christians began to employ the Jewish cycle of eighty- 
four years, which they followed, though not uniformly, for, 
the regulation of Easter, till the time oif the Council of Nice. 

Soon after the Nicene council, the Jews, in imitation of 
the Christians, abandoned the cycle of eighty-four years, 
and adopted that of !Meton, by which their lunisolar year 
is regulated at the present day. This improvement was 
first proposed by Rabbi Samuel, rector of the Jewish school 
of Sora in Mesopotamia, and was finally accomplished in 
the year 360 of our era by Rabbi HiUel, who introduced 
that form of the year which the Jews at present follow, 
and which, they say, is to endure till the coming of the 
Messiah. 

Till the 15th century the Jews usually followed the era 
of the Seleucidm or of Contracts. Since that time they 
have generally employed a mundane era, and dated from 
the creation of the world, which, according to their com- 
putation, took place 3760 years and about three months 
before the commencement of our era. No rule can be 
given for determining with certainty the day on which 
any given Jewish year begins, without entering into the 
minutiae of their irregular and complicated calendar. A 
table comprising twelve cycles of Jewish years will be 
found at pp. 678, 679 of vol. iv. 

Era of Constantinople. 

This era, which is stQl used in the Greek Church, and 
was followed by the Russians till the time of Peter the 
Great, dates from the creation of the world. The Incarna- 
tion falls in the year 5509, and corresponds, as in our era, 
with the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad. The civil 
year commences with the 1st of September; the ecclesiastical 
year sometimes with the 21st of March, sometimes with 
the 1st of April. It is not certain whether the year was 
considered at Constantinople as beginning with September 
before the separation of the Eastern and Western empires. 

At the commencement of our era there had elapsed 5508 
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years aud four months of the era of Constantinople. 
Hence the first eight months of the Christian year 1 coincide 
with the Constantinopolitan year 5509, while the last 
four mouths belong to the year 5510. In order, therefore, 
to find the year of Christ corresponding to any given year 
in the era of Constantinople, we have the following rule : — 
If the event took place between the 1st of January and 
the end of August, subtract 5508 from the given year ; 
but if it happened between the 1st of September and the 
end of the year, subtract 5509. 

Era of Alexandria. 

The chronological computation of Julius Africanus was 
adopted by the Christians of Alexandria, who accordingly 
reckoned 5500 years from the creation of Adam to the 
birth of Christ. But in reducing Alexandrian dates to the 
common era, it must be observed that Julius Africanus 
placed the epoch of the Incarnation three years earlier than 
it is placed in the usual reckoning, so that the initial day 
of the Christian era fell in the year 5503 of the Alex- 
andrian era. This correspondence, however, continued only 
from the introduction of the era till the accession of 
Diocletian, when an alteration was made by dropping ten 
years in the Alexandrian account. Diocletian ascended 
the imperial throne in the year of Christ 284. Aefcording 
to the Alexandrian computation,- this was the year 5787 
of the world, and 287 of the Incarnation ; but on this 
occasion ten years were omitted, and that year was thence- 
forth called the year 5777 of the world, and 277 of the 
Incarnation. There are, consequently, two distinct eras of 
Alexandria, the one being used before and the other after 
the accession of Diocletian. It is not known for what 
reason the alteration was made ; but it is conjectured that 
it was for the purpose of causing a new revolution of the 
cycle of nineteen years (which was introduced into the 
ecclesiastical computation about this time by Anatolius, 
bishop of Hierapolis) to commence with the first year of 
the reign of Diocletian. In fact, 5777 being divided by 
19 leaves 1 for the year of the cycle. The Alexandrian 
era continued to be followed by the Copts in the 15th 
century, and is said to be still used in Abyssinia. 

Dates expressed according to this era are reduced to the 
common era by subtracting 5502, up to the Alexandrian 
year 5786 inclusive, and after that year by subtracting 
5492 ; but if the date belongs to one of the four last 
months of the Christian year, we must subtract 5503 till 
the year 5786, and 5493 after that year. 

Mundane Era of Antioch. 

The chronological reckoning of Julius Africanus formed 
also the basis of the era of Antioch, which was addpfed by 
the Christians of Syria, at the instance of Panodorus, an 
Egyptian monk, who flourished about the beginning of the 
4th century. Panodorus struck off ten years from the 
account of Julius Africanus with regard to the years of the 
world, and he placed the Incarnation three yearn later, 
referring it to the fourth year of the 194th Ol 3 ’mpiad, as 
in the common era. Hence the era of Antioch differed 
■from the original era of Alexandria by ten years ; but 
after the alteration of the latter at the accession of 
Diocletian, the two eras coincided. In reckoning from the 
Incarnation, however, there is a difference of seven years, 
that epoch being placed, in the reformed era of Alexandria, 
seven years later than in the mundane era of Antioch or in 
the Christian era. 

As the Syrian year began in autumn, the year of Christ 
corresponding to an}’' year in the mundane era of Antioch 
is found by subtracting 5492 or 5493 according as the 
event falls between January and September or from Sep- 
tember to .January. ' 
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of yabonassar. 

K- is famous in astronomj^, iiaving been generally 

•ioUowed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. It is believed to 
have been in use from the very time of its origin ; for the 
observations of eclipses which were collected in Chaldea 
by Callisthenes, the general of Alexander, and transmitted 
■by him to Aristotle, were for the greater part referred to 
the commencement of the reign of Nabonassar, founder of 
the kingdom of the Babylonians. It is the basis of the 
famous Canon of Kings, also called Mathematical Canon, 
preserved to xis in the works of Ptolemy, which, before 
the recent astonishing discoveries at Nineveh, was the sole 
authentic monument of Assyrian and Babylonian history 
'known to us. The epoch from which it is reckoned is 
precisely determined by numerous celestial phenomena 
recorded by Ptolemy, and corresponds to Wednesday at 
.midday, the 26th of February of the year 747 ‘before 
Christ. The year was in all respects the same as the 
ancient Egyptian year. On account of the difference in 
•the length of the Julian and Babylonian years, the con- 
version of dates according to the era of Nabonassar into 
years before Christ is attended with considerable trouble. 
The surest way is to follow a comparative table. Fre- 
quently the year cannot be fixed with certainty, unless we 
know also the month and the day. 

The Greeks of Alexandria formerly employed the era of 
Nabonassar, with a year of 365 days ; but soon after the 
reformation of the calendar by Julius Ciesar, they adopted, 
like other Roman provincials, the Julian intercalation. 
At this time the first of Thoth had receded to the 29th of 
August. In the year 136 of our era, the first of Thoth 
in the ancient Egyptian year corresponded with the 20th 
of Julj', between which and the 29th of August there are 
forty day.s. The adoption of the Julian year must therefore 
•have taken place about 160 years before the year 136 of 
our era (the difference between the Egyptian and Julian 
years being one day in four years), that is to say, about the 
year 25 b.c. In fact, the first of Thoth corresponded with 
the 29th of August in the Julian calendar, in the years 25, 
24, 23, and 22 b.c. 

Um of ike Seleucidw, or Macedonian Era. 

The era of the Seleucidas dates from the time of the 
■occupation of Babylon by Seleucris Nicator, 311 years 
before Christ, in the year of Rome 442, and twelve years 
after the death of Alexander the Great. It was adopted 
not only in the monarchy of the Seleucidfe but in general 
in all the Greek countries bordering on the Levant, was 
followed by the Jews till the loth century, and is said to 
be used by some Arabians even at the present day. By 
the Jews it was called the Era of Contracts, because the 
Syrian governors compelled them to make use of it in civil 
■contracts; the writers of the books of INIaccabees call it the 
Era of Kings. But notwithstanding its general prevalence 
in the East for many centuries, authors us'mg it differ much 
with regard to their manner of expressing dates, in conse- 
quence of the different epochs adopted for the commence- 
ment of the year. Among the Syrian Greeks the year 
began with the month Elul, which corresponds to our 
September. The Nestorians and Jacobites at the present 
•dav suppose it to begin with the following month, or 
October. The author of the first book of Maccabees 
makes the era commence with the month Nisan, or Apr^ ; 
and the author of the second book with the first Tishrin, 
or October. Albategni, a celebrated Arabian astronomer, 
dates from the 1st of October. Some of the Arabian 
writers, as Alfergani, date from the 1st of September. 
At Tvre the year was counted from the 19th of our 
October, at Gaza from the 2Sth of the same month, aud at 
Damascus from the vernal equinox. The.se discrepancies 
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render it extremely difficult to detenuine the exact corre 

dates with those of other eras • 
and the difficulty is rendered stiU greater by the wam of 
uniformity m. respect of the length of the yrar W 
authors who follow the JIacedonian era, use the E-^yptian 

;Lrsr4 “ 

According to the computation most generally followed 
he year 3K of the era of the Seleucidae began on the 1st 
ot September m the Julian year preceding the first of our 
era. Hence, to reduce a Macedonian date to the common 
era, subtract 311 years and four months. 

The names of the Syrian and Macedonian months, and 
their correspondence with the Roman months, are a.s 
follows ; — 


■ SjTinn. 

Elul. 

Tishria I. 

Tishrin II. 

C.inun I. 

C.inun H. 

Sahat. 

Adar. 

Kisan. 

Ayai'. 

Haziran. 

Tatnns. 

Ah. 


Jlocedonian. 

Gtorpiwus. 

Hyperberetceus. 

Dius. 

Apelh-ous. 

AudyniEUs. 

Peritius. 

Dystnis. 

Xanthicus. 

Arteinisins. 

PiEsius. 

Panemus. 

Loiis. 


Englisl). 

September. 

October. 

' November. 
December. 
Januarj’. 
Febniaty'. 
March, 
April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Augtist 


E7-a of Alexander. 

Some of the Greek historians have assumed as a chron- 
ological epoch the death of Alexander the Great, which 
took place in the year 325 b.c. The form of the year is 
the same as in the preceding era. This era has not been 
much followed ; hut it requires to he noticed in order 
that it may not be confounded with the era of the Seleucidie. 

Era of Tyre. 

The era of Tyre is reckoned from the 19th of October, or 
the beginning of the Macedonian month Hyperberetreus, 
in the year 126 b.c. In orders therefore, to reduce it to 
the common era, subtract 125 ; and -when the date is b.c., 
subtract it from 126. Dates expressed according to this era 
occur onlj' on a few medals, and in the acts of certain 
councils. 

Casarean Era of Antioch. 

This era was established to commemorate the victory 
obtained by Julius Ciesav on the plains of Pharsalia, on 
the 9th of August in the year 48 b.c., and the 706th of 
Rome. The Syrians computed it from their month Tishrin 
I. ; hut the Greeks threw it back to the month Gorpimus 
of the preceding year. Hence there is a difference of eleven 
months between the epochs assumed by the Syrians and 
the Greeks, According to the computation of the Greeks, 
the 49th year of the Cmsarean era began in the autumn of 
the year preceding the commencement of the Christian eta; 
and, according to the Syrians, the 49th year began in the 
autumn of the first year of the Incarnation. It is followed 
by Evagrius in his Ecclesiastical History. 

Julian Era. 

The Julian era commences with the 1st of January, 
forty-five years b.c. It was designed to commemorate the 
reformation of the Roman calendar by Julius Cmsar. 

Era of Spedn, or of the Cwsars. 

The conquest of Spain by Augustus, which was com- 
pleted in the thirty-ninth year b c. gave rise to this era. 
which began with the first day of the following year, and 
was Ion used in Spain and Portugal, and generally in all 
the Roman provinces subdued by the Visigoths, both m 
Africa and the South of France. Several of the councils 
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of Carthage, and also that of Arles, are dated according to 
this era. After the 9th century it became usual to join 
with it in public acts the year of the Incarnation. It was 
followed in Catalonia till the year 1180, in the kingdom of 
Aragon till 1350, in Valencia till 1358, and in Castile till 
1382. In Portugal it is said to have been in use so late as 
the year 1415, or 1422, though it would seem that after the 
establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, no other era 
was used in the public acts of that country than that of the 
Incarnation. As the era of Spain commenced with the 1st 
of January, and the months and days of the year are those 
of the Julian calendar, any date is reduced to the common 
era by subtracting thirty-eight from the number of the 
year. 

Era of Actiiim, and Era of Avgustiis. 

This era was established to commemorate the battle of 
Actium, which was fought on the 3d of September, in the 
year 31 B.c., and in the 15th of the Julian era. By the 
Komans the era of Actium was considered as commencing 
on the 1st of January of the 16th of the Julian era, which 
is the 30th b.c. The Egyptians, who used this era till the 
time of Diocletian, dated its commencement from the 
beginning of their month Thoth, or the 29th of August; 
and the Eastern Greeks from the 2d of September. By 
the latter it was also called the era of Antioch, and it con- 
tinued to be used till the 9th century. It must not be 
confounded with the Ciesarean era of Antioch, which began 
seventeen years earlier. Jlany of the medals struck by the 
city of Antioch in honour of Augustus are dated according 
to this era. 

Besides the era of Actium, there was also an Augustan 
era, which commenced four years later, or 27 b.c., the year 
in which Augustus prevailed on the senate and people of 
Home to decree him the title of Augustus, and to confirm 
him in the supreme power of the empire. 

Era of Diocletian, or Era of Martyrs. 

It has been already stated that the Alexandrians, at the 
accession of the Emperor Diocletian, made an alteration in 
their mundane era, by striking off ten years from their 
reckoning. At the same time they established a new era, 
which is still followed by the Abyssinians and Copts. It 
commences with the 29th of August (the first day of the 
Egyptian year) of the year 284 of our era, which was.- the 
first of the reign of Diocletian. The denomination of Era 
of 3{arlyrs, subseq^uently given to it in commemoration 
of the persecution of the Christians, would seem to imply 
that its commencement ought to be referred to the year 
303 of our era, for it was in that year that Diocletian 
issued his famous edict ; but the practice of dating from 
the accession of Diocletian has prevailed. The ancient 
Egyptian year consisted of 365 days ; but after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar, the astronomers of 
Alexandria adopted an intercalary year, and added six 
additional days instead of five to the end of the last month 
of every fourth year. The year thus became exactly 
similar to the Julian year. The Egyptian intercalary year, 
however, does not correspond to the Julian leap year, but 
is the year immediately preceding ; and the intercalation 
takes place at the end of the year, or on the 29th of 
August. Hence the first three years of the Egyptian 
intercalary 2 )eriod commence on the 29th of our August, 
and the fourth commences on the 30th of that month. 
Before the end of that ymar the Julian intercalation takes 
place, and the beginning of the following Egj'ptian year is 
restored to the 29th of August. Hence to reduce a date 
according to this era to our own reckoning, it is necessarj’, 
for common years, to add 283 years and 240 days ; but if 
the date belongs to the first three months of the year 


following the intercalation, or, which is the same thing, if 
in the third year of the Julian cycle it falls between the 
30th of August and the end of the year, we must add 283- 
years and 241 da}'S. The Ethiopians do not reckon the 
years from the beginning of the era in a consecutive series, 
but employ a period of 532 years, after the expiration of 
which they again begin with 1. This is the Dionysian or 
Great Paschal Period, and is formed by the multiplication 
of the numbers 28 and 19, that is, of the solar and lunar 
cyeles, into each other. 

The following are the names of the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian months, with the days on which they begin in the 
Julian calendar, or old style ; — 


Masearam...29th August. 

Tikinith 28th Septemher. 

Hadar 28th October. 

Tacsam 27th November. 

Tir 27th December. 

Yacatit 26th January. 


Magabit 25th February. 

Miazia 27th March. 

Gimbot 26th April. . 

Sene 26th Ma}^ 

Hamle 25th June. 

Nahasse 25th July. 


The additional or epagomenal days begin on the 24th of 
August. In interealary years the first seven months com- 
mence one day later. The Egyptian months, followed by 
the modern Copts, agree with the above in everj-- respect 
excepting the names. 


Indiction. 

The cycle of Indiction, already exifiained at p. 670 of 
vol. iv., was very generally followed in the Roman empire 
for some centuries before the adoption of the Christian era. 
Three Indictions may be distinguished ; but they differ 
only in regard to the commencement of' the year. 

1. The Gonstantinopolitan Indiction, like the Greek 
year, commenced with the month of September. This 
was followed in the Eastern empire, and in some instances- 
also in France. 

2. The Imperial or Gonstantinian Indiction is so called 
because its establishment is attributed to Constantine. 
This was also called the Gcesarean Indiction. It com- 
mences on the 24th of September. It is not unfrequently 
met with in the ancient chronicles of France and England. 

3. The Raman or Pontifical Indiction began on the- 
25th of December or 1st of January, according as the- 
Christian year was held to commence on the one or other 
of these days. It is often employed in papal bulls, 
especially after the time of Gregory VII., and traces of 
its use are found in early French authors. 


Era of the Armenians. 

The epoch of the Armenian era is that of the Council of 
Tiben, in which the Armenians consummated their schism 
from the Greek Church by condemning the acts of the 
Council of Chalcedon ; and it corresponds to Tuesday, the 
9th of July of the year 552 of the Incarnation. In their 
civil affairs the Armenians follow the ancient vague year 
of the Egyptians ; but their ecclesiastical year, which 
begins on the llth of August, is regulated in the same 
manner as the Julian year, every fourth year consisting 
of 366 days, so that Easter and the other festivals are 
retained at the same place in the seasons as well as in the 
civil j'ear. The Armenians also make use of the mundane 
era of Constantinople, and sometimes conjoin both methods 
of computation in the same documents. In their cor- 
resjjondence and transactions with Europeans, they generally 
follow the era of the Incarnation, and adopt the Julian 
j'ear. 

To reduce the civU, dates of the Armenians to the 
Christian era, proceed as follows. Since the epoch is the 
9th of July, there were 176 days from the beginning of 
the Armenian era to the end of the year 552 of our era ; 
and since 552 was a leap year, the year 553 began a Julian 
intercalary period, hlultiply, therefore, the number oi 
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■from the commencement of the current year to the nivL 
•date , subtract 1/ 6 from the sum, and the remaindef will 
be the number of days from the 1st of January 553 to the 
given date. This number of days being reduced to Julian 
years, add the result to 552, and the sum gives the day in 
■the Julian 3^, or old style. ^ 

1 -1 ficclesiastical reckoning the year begins on the 

11th of August. To reduce a date expressed in this 
reckoning to the Julian date, add 551 years, and the days 
•elapsed from the 1st of January to the 10th of August 
both inclusive, of the year 552, — that is to say (since 552 
'is a leap 3 'ear), 223 days. In leap years, one day must be 
•subtracted if the date falls between the 1st of March and 
10 th of August. 

The following are the Armenian ecclesiastical months 
with their correspondence with those of the Julian 
•calendar : — 

1. Nayaz.'irdi begins lltli August. 

n lOtli September. 

3. Sabomi ] 0th October. 

4. DreThari 9th November. 

5. Kagoths 9 t]i December. 

6. M-aez. 8th January. 

7. Malegi 7th Februarj*. 

S- Arcki 9th March. 

9- Angi Sth April. 

10. Maiiri Sth May. 

11. Marcaez 7th June. 

12. Herodiez 7 th July. 

To complete the year, five complementary days are added 
dn common years, and six in leap years. 

The Mahometan Era, or Era of the Hegira. 

The era in use among the Turks, Arabs, and other 
ilahometaii nations is that of the Hegira or Ilejra, the 
flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina, 622 a-d. Its 
commencement, however, does not, as is sometimes stated, 
coincide ivith the very day of the flight, hut precedes it by 
sixty-eight days. The prophet, after leaving hlecca, to 
■escape the pursuit of his enemies, the Koreishites, hid 
himself with his friend Ahuhekr in a cave near Jlecca, and 
there lay for three days. The departure from the cave 
and setting out on the way to Medina is assigned to the 
.ninth day of the third month, Eabia I. — corresponding to 
the 22d of September of the 3 ’-ear G22 a.d. The era begins 
from the first day of the month of iloharram preceding the 
flight, or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides 
•with Friday, July 16, 622 a.d. It is necessary to re- 
member that by astronomers and b}’' some historians the 
•era is assigned to the preceding day, July 15. It is stated 
by D’Herbelot that the era of the Hegira was instituted by 
Omar, tbe second caliph, in imitation of the Christian era 
of the martyrs. (For details of the Mahometan year, names 
■and length of months, and for tbe method of reduction of 
Mahometan dates to Christian, see vol. iv. pp. 679-681). 

E 7 'a of Yezdegird, or Persian or Gelala:a7i Era. 

This era commences with the elevation of Yezdegird III. 
"to the throne of Persia, on the 16th of June in tbe year of 
•our era 632. Till the year 1079 the Persian year 
resembled that of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of 300 
■days without intercalation ; but at that time the Persian 
■calendar was reformed by Gelal-ed-din Malek Shah, sulfm 
-of Khorasan, and a method of intercalation adopted which, 
though less convenient, is considerably more accurate than 
■the Julian. The intercalary period is 33 years,— one day 
bein<- added to the common year seven times surcessiveiy 
■at the end of four years, and the eighth intercalation being 
•deferred till the end of the fifth year (see vol. iv. p.GGt). 
This era was at one period universaUy adopted in Persia, ; 
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and it continues to he followed by the P.arsccs of 

1 •’ months consist of thirty days each niul each 

day IS distinguished by a difierent name. Accon t 

Ss :-!L - 


Afnidiii-meh. 

Anlisascht-tnch. 

Cardi-mch. 

Tir-meh. 


Merded-iuch. 

Schaharir-nich. 

Mahar-uieh. 

Aben-inch. 


Adar-iiitli. 

Di-nich. 

lii'licn-ineh. 

.l)lltrr-nii-h. 


_ As it does not appear that the above-mentioned rule of 
intercalation was ever regularly followed, it is jinpo.-^.sihle 
to assign exactly the days on which the diflerent i-cars 
begin. In some pronnees of India the Parsecs begin the 
year with September, in others they begin it with October. 

era began with the ICth June 
03^. But the vague 3 -car, which was followed till 1079, 
anticipated the Julian 3 -ear by one day cvei 3 ' four years! 
Ill 4J-7 jmars the anticipation would amount to about 112 
days, and the beginning of the year would in consequence 
be thrown back to near the beginning of the Jnlinn year 
632. To the year of the Persian era, therefore, add 631 , 
and the sum will be the 3 'ear of our era in which the 
Persian year begins. 

Chinese Chronology. 

From the time of the Emperor Yaou, upwards of 2000 
3 'ears B.c., the Chinese had two difierent years, — a civil 
3 -ear, whicli was regulated by the moon, and an astro- 
nomical year, which was solar. The civil 3 'car consi.'tcd 
in general of twelve months or lunations, but occasionally 
a thirteenth was added, in order to preserve its correspond- 
ence with the solar year. Even at that early period the 
solar or astronomical 3 -ear consisted of 365^ days, like our 
Julian year ; and it was arranged iu the same manner, a 
day being intercalated every fourth 3 -car. 

According to the missionary Gaubil, tlie Chinese divided 
the day into 100 he, each he into 100 minutes, and each 
minute into 100 seconds. This practice continued to jue- 
viiil till the 17th century, when, at the instance of the 
Jesuit Schall, president of the tribunal of niathematics, 
they adopted the European method of dividing the clay 
into twenty-four hours, each hour into si.xty ininutc.=t, and 
each minute into sixty seconds. The civil day coninienccs 
at midnight and ends at the midnight following. 

Since the accession of the emperors of the Han d 3 ’iia.st 3 ', 
20c B.c,, the civil year of the Chinese has begun with the 
first day of that moon in the course of which the sun 
enters into the sign of the zodiac which corrc.spond.s with 
our sign Pisces. From the same period also, they Iiavc 
employed, in the adjustment of their .solar and lunar year*, 
a period of nineteen years, twelve of wliicli are common, 
containing twelve lunations each, and the remaining seven 
intercalary, containing thirteen lunations. It is not, how- 
ever, precisely known how the}' distributed their months of 
thirty and tiventy-nine days, or, as they termed them, great 
and small moons, This, with other matters appertaining 
to the calendar, was probably left to be regulated fioai 
time to time by the mathematical tribunal. 

The Chinese divide the time of a compk-fc revolution of 
the sun with regard to the solstitial pojnt.s into twelve cqtt.i! 
portions, each corresponding to thirty (l 3 ys,_tcn hourr, 
thirtY minutes. Each of these penods, which j.s denomm- 


the tsSe, and tue !sic-m lue juuti - --■= - 

thus strictly portions of solar time, yet, wha. is rcmar...able, 
though not peculiar to Cliina, they give their name .0 
the lunar months, each month or lunation hav-ing th. 
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name of tlie chung-ld or sign at wMch the sun arrives 
during that month. As the tsce is longer than a synodic 
revolution of the moon, the sun cannot arrive twice at a 
chung-ld during the same lunation; and as there are only 
twelve tsee, the j’-ear can contain only twelve months having 
different names. It must happen sometimes that in the 
course of a lunation the sun enters into no new sign ; in 
this case the month is intercalary, and is called by the same 
name as the preceding month. 

Eor chronological purposes, the Chinese, in common 
with some other nations of the east of Asia, employ cycles 
of sixty, by means of which they reckon their days, moons, 
and years. The days are distributed in the calendar into 
cycles of sixty, in the same manner as ours are distributed 
into weeks, or cycles of seven. Each day of the cycle has 
a particular name, and as it is a usual practice, in 
mentioning dates, to give the name of the day along with 
that of the moon and the year, this arrangement affords 
great facilities in verifying the epochs of Chinese chronology. 
The order of the days in the cycle is never interrupted by 
any intercalation that may be necessary for adjusting the 
months or years. The moons of the civil year are also 
distinguished by their place in the cycle of sixty ; and as 
the intercalary moons are not reckoned, for the reason 
before stated, namely, that during one of these lunations 
the sun enters into no new sign, there are oul}’- twelve 
regular moons in a year, so that the cycle is renewed every 
five years. Thus the first moon of the year 1873 being the 
first of a new cycle, the first moon of every sixth year, 
reckoned backwards or forwards from that date, as 1868, 
1803, &c., or 1877, 1882, &c., wall also commence a new 
lunar cycle of sixty moons. In regard to the years, the 
arrangement is exactly the same. Each has a distinct 
number or name which marks its place in the cycle, and as 
this is generally given in referring to dates, along with the 
other Chronological characters of the year, the ambiguity 
which arises from following a fluctuating or uncertain epoch 
is entirelj' obviated. The present cycle began in the j'ear 
1864 of our era ; the year 1870 is consequently the 13th 
of the current cycle. 

The cycle of sixty is formed of two subordinate cycles or 
series of characters one of ten and the other of twelve, 
which are joined together so as to afford sixty different 
combinations. The names of the characters in the cycle 
of ten, which are called celestial signs, are — 

1. Kea; 2. Yih; 3. Ping ; 4. Ting; 5. AToo ; 

6. Ke ; 7. Kang ; 8. Sin ; 9. Jin ; 10. Kwei ; 
and in the series of 12, denominated terrestrial signs, 

1. Tsze ; 2. Chow ; 3. Yin ; 4. Maou ; 5. Shin ; 6. Sze; 

7. Woo ; 8. We ; 9. Shin ; 10. Yew ; 11. Seuh; 12. Hae. 

The name of the first year, or of the first day, in the 
sexagenary cycle is formed by combining the first words 
in each of the above series ; the second is formed by com- 
bining the second of each series, and so on to the tenth. 
For the next year the first w’ord of the first series is com- 
bined with the eleventh of the second, then the second of 
the first series with the twelfth of the second, after this 
the third of the first series ndth the first of the second, and 
so on till the sixtieth combination, when the last of the first 
series concurs wdth the last of the second. Thus Kea-tsze 
is the name of the first year, Ylh-Chow that of the second, 
Kea-seuh that of the eleventh, Yih-hae that of the tw'elfth, 
Ping-tsze that of the thirteenth, and so on. The order of 
proceeding is obvious. 

Ill the Chinese history translated into the Tatar dialect 
by order of the emperor Kang-he. who died in 1721, 
the characters of the cycle begin to appear at the year 2357 
u.c. From this it has been inferred that the Chinese 
empire was established previous to that epoch ; but it is 
obviously BO easy to extend the cycles backwards indefinitely. 
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that the inference can have very little weight. ■ The- 
characters given to that year 2357 b.c. are Kea-shin, which, 
denote the 41st of the cycle. We must, therefore, suppose- 
the cycle to have begun 2397 b.c., or forty years before 
the reign of Yaou. This is the epoch assumed by the authors 
of L'Art de Verifier les Dates. The mathematical tribunal 
has, however, from time immemorial counted the first 
year of the first cycle from the eighty-first of Yaou, that is- 
to say, from the year 2277 B.c. 

Since the jmar 163 B.c. the Chinese waiters have adopted- 
the practice of dating the year from the accession of the 
reigning emperor. An emperor, on succeeding to the- 
throne, gives a name to the years of his reign. He 
ordains, for example, that they shall be called Ta-te. In. 
consequence of this edict, the following year is called the- 
first of Ta-te, and the succeeding years the second, third, 
fourth, &c., of Ta-te, and so on, till it pleases the same 
emperor or his successor to ordain that the years shall be 
called by some other appellation. The periods thus formed 
are called by the Chinese Nien-hao. According to this 
method of dating the years a new era commences with 
every reign ; and the year corresponding to a Chinese date- 
can only be found when wm have before us a catalogue of 
the Nien-hao, with their relation to the years of our era. 

The Chinese chronology is discussed with ample detail 
by Freret, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions,. 
tom. xviii. ; and an abridgment of his memoir is given in. 
L’Art de Yhifier les Dates (tom. ii. p. 284, et seq. ; ed. in.. 
4to, 1818), from which the preceding account is principally 
taken. 

Indian Chronology. 

The method of dividing and reckoning time followed by 
the various nations of India resembles in its general 
features that of the Chinese, but is rendered still more 
complex by the intermixture of Mahometan with Hindu 
customs. Like the Chinese, the Hindus have a solar year, 
which is generally followed in the transaction of public 
business, especially since the introduction of European 
power ; and they have also a lunar year, which regulates 
their religious festivals, and which they follow in their' 
domestic arrangements. Their solar year, or rather sidereal 
year, is measured by the time in which the sun returns to- 
the same star, and is consequently longer than our astro- 
nomical year, by the w'hole quantity of the precession of 
the equinoxes. It is reckoned by the Hindus at 365 days, 
6 hours, 12 minutes, 30 seconds, and consequently exceeds- 
a Gregorian year by one day in sixty years. The Indian 
zodiac is dmded into twelve solar and twenty-eight lunar 
signs ; and the year begins with the sun’s arrival at the 
first degree of the first sign. The month is the time the sun 
takes to jiass through one sign ; and as each sign contains 
the same number of degrees, the months vary somewhat in 
length, according as the sun is nearer the apogee or the- 
perigee. The longest month may contain 31 days, 14 hours, 
39 minutes, and the shortest only 29 days. 8 hours, 21 
minutes. The civil months, however, depend solely on 
the moon ; though, with the same perversion of ingenuity 
which we have already remarked with regard to the- 
Chinese, and of which it would be difficult to find an 
example except in the east of Asia, they derive their names- 
from the solar signs of the zodiac. The first ci'vil month 
commences with the day after the full moon of that luna- 
tion in the course of which the sun enters the first Hindu, 
sign, and so on with the others. When the sun enters- 
into no new sign during the course of a lunation, the month 
is intercalary, and is called by the name of that which pre- 
cedes or follows it, which some prefix to distinguish it from- 
the regular month. In some provinco.s of India, as in 
Bengal, the civil month commences wfith the day after the- 
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new moon; but in tbo upper or northern ' provinces, it 
begins, ns wo have stated, with the day after the full moon. 

r\M « *1 • \Tt it* ir< rv 


oegius, as ■we iiavo scaiea, wiiii cueaay aiLcr lue luumoou. 

From the manner in which they are reckoned, it is evident 
that the Hindu mouths, both solar and lunar, neither con- 
sist of an entire number of days, nor are regulated by any 
cycle, but depend solely on the motion of the sun and 
inoon. The time of their commencement is different on 
cverj’ different meridian ; and a Hindu has no means of 
knowing beforehand on what day any month begins, 
excepting by consulting his almanac. The cbdl day in all 
parts of India begins at sunri.se. 

The Hindu eras have been the subject of much con- 
troversy. According to the dreams of Indian mythologj', 
the dunilion of the world is limited to four yugs or ages, 
three of which have already passed, and the fourth, which 
is the hali-yug, is the last and most deteriorated. It is 
this only w'hich has any reference to authentic chronology. 

It forms the principal era of India, and comprehends 
several others in common use, as the cm of Aicramaditya, 
the cm of Salivahana, the Bengalee era, and the cycle of 

sixty j’cars. , 

The Kali-yiig commenced in the year 3101 n.c. iJie 
rear is sidereal, and begins when the sun enters the first 
si<ni of the Hindu zodiac, which at present happens about 
the 1 1 th of April. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
the beginning of the year advances in the seasons at the 
rate ofabout one day in sixty years. 

The Era of Vicramaditya is reckoned from the yaar o/ 
i:.c., which corrc.sponds to 3044 of the Ivali-yug. 7 
era' the years of which arc called Samvat, prevails chiefly 
in ’the higher or northern provinces of India, and in 
Guzerat. Its name is derived from that of a sovereign o 
Malwa, who, by defeating Saka, king 
noscession of the principal throne of India. \\Tietber the 
year from which it is reckoned was that of the acccssmn or 
deaUi of this prince is uncertain. The yearn arc reckoned 
in the same manner as those of the i 

r=m»ted ot tic Wi.n c™ ■» f ‘“i K 
.tnmp of them profess to bo counted from the deaths oi 
their kim^ or ^other historical cveuts, they all commence 
It the time’ the sun rc.achcs the same point in his annu, 

cour.^c through the zodiac. -q , -n which 

The Era of Salmtham is the year .8 

and sciences. It is gen j ..r^valent in the southern 

province of Ilmdustm 11 ^oi,icidcnce of its dates 

The J'ufhe. Ei(t, wm.u tn have been imposed on 

with those of the If -Mnliomctan conquerors. It 
thcpativc.s of and is pretty 

i, principclly ,Bcd 

generally known oierlm .. which is reckoned 

iirsiSlrs;" *■■■■> 

autumnal equinoxa _ o„nnoscd to bo derived from 

The Bengalee Era is al solar time, and 

the Hegira; but the jiohometan year, which 

therefore differs entire J Bengalee epoch 

is purely lunar. At tlic P Hegira, —the j'ear 124o 

is about nine yf in July 1829, and the 
of the Hegira q'he .sidereal year 

Bengalee year 1230 hours nearty con- 

exceeds the lunar year f ^ Jjg it will be found that 

- end .1 tl*" Hcdi« « 


about the middle of the 16th century. History is silent 
on the subject; but it seems probable, that though the 
epoch of the Hegira was partially adopted in India, the 
Hindus pertinaciously resisted all attempts to disturb their 
ancient methods of reckoning the subdmsions of the 
year. 

Besides the Indian eras here enumerated, there are some 
others which are less generally known, or which are 
follow’ed only in particular provinces. The cycle of sixty 
years is also sometimes used, particularly in connection 
with the era of Vicramaditya. According to the Bengal 
account, the first cycle began 3185 years B.c. ; and the year 
1S7G of our era is consequently the twenty-first of the 
eighty-fifth cycle. In the Telinga account the first cycle 
began 3114 b.c.; and the year 1876 is the tenth of the 
eighty-fourth cyde. 

Fuller information regarding Indian chronology will be 
found in Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiqvities (1858), 
vol. ii., IVarrcn’s Kala SanJialiia (1825), ^and Burnetts 
Elemenis of South Indian Palaeography (1874). 


Principal TTorfo on Chronology. 

To meet the wants of those who may desire to enter 
more fully into chronological studies, we subjoin a list of 
the leading works on the subject. In addition to tae early 
Greek wTitings already named, there are the forty books 
Lmo fifteen only extant in their entirety) of universal 
liTory oied (about 8 b.c.) by Diodorus pciilus and 
amused in the form of annals; the P«ita6iWo* of Jidms 
AfSnus (about 220-230 a.p.); the treatise of Censorinhs 
entitled De die naiali, written 238 a.d.; the Ch omcon, in 
two books, of Eusebius Pamphili, 
tabout 3^5 A.D.), distinguished as the first book of a 

Irfphia ot Jolonnes Mnlaks (9tl cenluij'), and a 

.ba ™So-St am .1= tolloaving, whiol are »ra„gad 
in the order of their publication 

1583. DcEmcndalionc 

toSuSfp”*"' “ “““ 

Jtationarium Tanponm, ' w,- py Arclibisliop Usslier 

vm-sion of the biMe. saercc cl Profanw, by Philippe 

"‘’fjo Chronicus Canon EbraKUS. cl Grcecus, by Sir 

•"Icsf drs TanpsrCtaUic ct defcnduc, by Paul Pezroa. 

^'^^^^fTntcS'drcccorum Eomanonmuc Cyclis, by Heniy 

V-u. f Ernies £oLlomncs dc Vhistoirc umvcrscllc, y 

asis *is3i)i’rrarS 
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1799. JIandbuch dcr GcscMcMc dcr Slaatcn dc$ Altcrtlmms, by 
A. H. L. Heercn. 

1803. Uandbiich dcr alien GcsddcMc, Geographic, imd Chronologic, 
by G. G. Bredow, "nitb his Historischc Tabcllcn. 

1809-1814. Kcio Analysis of Chronology, by ‘William Hales. 

1819. Annalcs Veterum Jlegnorum, by C. G. Zumpt. 

1821. Tableaux hisloriqucs, chronologiqucs, ct glographiques, by 
Buret de Longcliamps. 

1824- 1834. Fasli Hcllcnici, and 1845-1850, Fasti Eomani, b}’ H. 
Fynes Clinton. Epitomes of these elaborate -works -n-ere published, 
1851-1853. 

1825- 1 826. JIandbuch dcr malhcmaiischen und tcchnischen Chrono- 
logic, bv Christian Ludwig Ideler ; and his Lehrbuch dcr Chronologic, 
1831. 

1833. The Chronology of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

1852. Fasli Temporis Catholici, by Edward Greswell ; and by 
■{he same author, 1854, Origincs Ealcndaricc Italicai ; and 1862, 
Origincs Ealcndaricc Hellcnicsc. 

1865. Fasli Saeri, a key to the chronology of the New Testament, 
by Thomas Lewin. 

1869. Mamtal of Ancient History, by G. Bawlinson. 

1872. Encyclopxdia of Chronology, by B. B. Woodward and W. 
L. R. Cate.s. 

1875. Handbook of Rules and Tables for rcrifyinq dales -with the 
Christian Era, by E. A. Bond. 

1875. The Assyrian Eponym Canon, by George Smith. 


Cheonological Table 

0/ the principal events of political and military history, 
loith notices of great men and famous hoohs, and of the 
most important inventions and discoveries, from the 
earliest times to the close of the year 1875. 

Chronological tables, however unattractive to minds 
whose inclinations or occupations do not lie in the direction 
of them, are of much value and real interest for those 
who have knowledge and occasion to make a right use of 
them. To the historical student they not only serve as 
a storehouse of individual facts mth dates, but by the 
orderly juxtaposition and sequence of these they indicate 
relations. They are maps on which are delineated or 
suggested the lines of the main currents in the ocean of 
human history. AVhen the student, engaged on any 
.special series of events, desires to find their place and 
surroundings in world-history, he has but to turn to such 
tables, and a glance or two -will inform him. 

In the preparation of the subjoined table great pains 
have been taken to bring it as closely as possible into agree- 
ment -with the results of recent historical and chronological 
determinations. Events and dates of purely legendary 
character, once accepted as historical facts with unques- 
tioning acquiescence, have no place in it ; and the whole 
has been subjected to a searching examination and com- 
parison -with the best sources of information. The con- 
flict of the authorities makes absolute certainty in many 
cases unattainable. The reader -will therefore remember 
in using the table, that, as differences and authorities can- 
not be given, the dates are nece.ssarily in some cases ap- 
proximate or probable only. 

2234. B.c. Alleged beginning of Chaldaj.an astronomical observ- 
tions .sent by Callistbencs to Aristotle ; the earliest extant is of 
720 B.C. 

2200 (circa). Tlie Hia dj-na.sty in Cliina founded. 

2000 (circa). Ctineiform writing probably in use (deciphered 
by Grotefend, 1802 A.n.) 

1582. Beginning of chronology of Amndelian (Parian) marbles. 
(Brought to England, 1627 a.d.) 

1500 (area). l)ate of the oldest papyri extant 
1 273. Rise of Assyri.an empire, according to Rawlinson. 

1150 (circa). Cylinder inscription of Tighath-Pileser, king of 
A' Syria (deciphers, 1857 A.n.) 

nOO (circa). Tlie Cliow dynasty in China founded. 

1055. T)avid king of Israel. 

1012. Building of .Solomon’s Temple. 

939-059. Capture of Jerusalem by .Shishank (Shishak), king of 
I'-.g'vpt, in this period. ' o 
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909 B.c. Commencement of Assyrian canon, which ter- 
minates 640 B.c. (Discovered and published by Rawlinson, 1662 
A.n.) 

900. Erection of North-West Palace of Nimroud, according 
to Lavard. 

884' (?). Legislation of Lycurgus at Sparta. 

776. Olympiad of Coroebus. The first authentic date in Greek 
history. 

770. Invasion of Palestine by Pul, king of Assyria, 

753. Foundation of Rome, according to Varro. 

747. Babylon independent tmder Nabonassar. 

743-723. First Messenian war. 

727. Religious reformation under Hezekiah, king of Jndab. 

721. Samaria taken by Sargon, king of Assy'ria. Overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel. Captivity of the ten tubes. 

711 (circa). Invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. 

685-668. Second Messenian war, under Aristomenes. 

684. Archonship at Athens made annual. 

667-625. Reign of Assur-hani-pal, king of Assyria. 

65^ Foundation of Byzantium by Megarians. 

640. Jieligious refoi-mation under Josiah, king of Jndah. 

632. Invasion of Assyria by- Scyths. 

625 (606 ?). Fall of Nineveh. Babylon independent under 
Nahopolassar. 

624. Legislation of Draco, archon at Athens. 

610. Battle of Megiddo. Death of Josiah. 

598. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by' Nebuchadnezzar. Second 
capti-vity. 

594. Legislation of Solon, archon at Athens. 

588. The Pythian games begin to be celebrated every five 
years. 

585. Death of Periander, tyrant of Corinth forty years. Eclipse 
of the sun, predicted by Thales (?),' 

579. Tywe taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 

569, Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of Egypt. 

560. Pisistratus tyrant of Athens (died, 527). 

559. Anacreon begins to be known (still li-ving in 529). 

556. Birth of Simonides (died, 467). 

554 (?). Conquest of Lydia and capture of Croesus by Cyrus, king 
of Persia. 

549. Death of Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum, 

640-510 (?). Pythagoras flourished. ■ 

538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. Tlie Jews soon after return to 
Judea. 

536. The Jews, under Zembbabel, begin to rebuild the Temple. 

635. Thespis first exhibits tragedy. 

532. Polycrates tyrant of Samos ^ut to death, 522). 

529. Death of Cyras. Accession of Cambyses. 

625. Battle of Pelusium. Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 
Birth of AEscbylns (died, 456). 

’ 521-485. Reign of Darius H 3 'staspis, king of Persia. Inscription 
of Behistun (translated by Rawlinson, 1846 A.D.) 

520. Decree of Darius fo. rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem. 

518. Birth of Pindar (died, 439). 

510. The Pisistratidre expelled from Athens. Democratic Govern- 
ment restored. 

508. First treaty between Rome and Carthage. 

507, 506. Conquest of Thrace, Paionia, and Macedonia by Darius. 

500. Burning of Sardis by the lonians and Athenians. 

497. Battle of Lake Regillus. First authentic date in Roman 
bistoi-y. 

495. Birth of Sophocles (died, 406). 

492. First Persian expedition, imder hlardonius, against Greece. 

490. Second Persian expedition, under Datis and Artapbemes. 
Victory of Aliltiades at Marathon. 

485. Accession of Xerxes, king of Persia. Gel on, tyrant of 

SvrflcusG* 

' 484. Recovery of Egypt bj’ the Persians. , Birth of Herodotus 
(died, after 409). 

483. Ostracism of Aristides the Just by the Athenians. 

481. Expedition of Xerxes to Greece. 

480. Battle of Themiopj'lm, — fall of Leonidas. Battle of Salamis, 
— ^victory of Themistooles. Occupation of Athens by Xerxes. First 
Carthaginian invasion of Sicilj'. Defeat of Carthaginians by Gelon 
at Himera. Birth of Euripides (died, 406). 

480-450. Anaxagoras teaches philosophy at Athens. 

479. Occupation of Athens hv' Mnrdoniiis. Battles of Platiea 
and Slj'cale. Siege of Sestos. Departure of Xerxes from Greece. 

477. Beginning of Athenian supremacy. 

471. Ostracism of Themistocles. Birth of Tliucydidcs (died, 
after 403 ?). 

470. Victory of Cimon over the Pcrsi.ans at the Eurjunedon. 

469. Pericles begins to take part in public affairs at Athens. _ 

468. Birth of Socrates. Destmetion of Jlj’cena: h}' the Argives. 

466. Flight of I’hemistoclcs to Persi-a. Siege of Naxos. Battles 
at tlie Eniymcdon. 

465. Death of Xerxes. 
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459. Gorgias flourished. 

458. Birth of Lysias the orator (died, 37S) 

457. Battles of Tanrjgra. Be turn of the Jews under Ezra. 

4y6. The long walls of Athens completed. 

451. The first Decemvirate at Rome. Laws of the Twelve Tables. 
,, J. ' of second Decemvirate. Secession ofthe Plehs. 

Abdication of the Decemvirs. Ciriirean (fust Sacred) war about 
the temple of Delphi. /. 

447. Battle of Coronea. 

^ jears truce between Athens and Sparta concluded 

444. Pencles becomes supreme at Athens. Birth of Xenonhon 
about this time (died, 359). ^ 

443-4^8. The Parthenon at Athens built by Pliidias. 

442. Xew constitution at Rome, — censors and mUitaiy tribunes 
^appointed instead of consuls. 

440-439. Siege and reduction of Samos by Pericles. 

436. Birth of Isocrates (died, 338). 

431. Peloponnesian war began; lasting twenty-seven years. Poti- 
<l®a besieged by Athenians (reduced, 429). Deatli of Pericles. 
Influence of Cleon. Birth of Plato (died, 347). 

430. The Plague at Athens. 

42S. Revolt of M 3 'tilene, 

427. Reduction of iJIytilenc. First Athenian e.vpedition to Sicily. 
First comedj' of Aristophanes exhibited. Siege of PIata:a. 

423. Alcibiades begins to act in public affairs. 

418. Battle of Mantinea. 

415. Expedition to Sicily under Xicias Siege of SjTacnse, 414 ; 
•surrender of Xicias, 413. 

412. First treaties between Sparta and Persia. Constitution of 
the Four Hundred at Athens. Intrigues of Alcibiades with the 
Persians. 

409. Second invasion of Sicil}* by the Carthaginians. 

407. Foundation of Rhodes. 

406. Battle of Arginus.-e. Condemnation of the ten generals. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse ; reigns thirty-eight years. 

405. Battle of .Egospotami. 

404. Athens taken by Lj-sauder. End of Peloponnesian war. 
Government of the Thirty Tyrants. Spartan siipremacj'. Death 
•of Alcibiades. 

403. Restoration of democratic government at .Athens by Thras}*- 
bulus. 

402. Birth of Phocion (died, 317). 

401. Expedition of Cyrus the j'ounger. Battle of Cunaxa. Death 
■of Cynis. Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 

401-3S4. Ctesias flourished. 

399. Prosecution and death of Socrates. 

398. Campaign and peace of Dercyllidas. 

396. First campaign of Agesilaus in Asia. 

394. Corinthian w.ar begins. 

393. The long walls of Athens restored. 

392. Teii stormed by Camiilus. 

• 389 (circa). Birth of riischines (died, 314). 

387. Peace of Antalcidas. Greek cities in Aria subjected to 
Persia. End of Corinthian war. Rome burnt by the Gauls. 

384. Birth of Aristotle (died, 322). , , . , . 

382. Seizure of the Cadinca at Thebes by Phoelndas. Olynthian 
vvar (ends, 379). Birth of Demosthenes (died, 322). 

380 (circa). Ileath of Aristophanes. 

379. Recovery of the Cadmea b}' Pelopidas,_ 

376. Victory of Chabrias over the Sjjartons in sea-fight off Xaxos. 
372. Peace between Athens and Sparta. 

371. Victory of Epaminondas over the Spartans at Leuctra. 
Foundation of ilcgalopolis. 

370. Jason of Phene ass.assinated. _ , 

367. Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia. Anstotle goes to Athens, 
and remains ■with Plato twenty years. 

364. Licinian laws passed at Rome. Institution of pnetorsmp 
and curule fedile.sbip. Plebeian consul elected, 3Go. _ 

362. Battle of Alantinea,— victory and death of Epaminondas. 

-a b™..™. 

begins. Delphi seized by Phocians. 

■"S BWh .?S.2,Sb. Gneet Temple ef Epbnms bnent. 

Expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse by „ p. - 

355. End of Social war. Independence of Rhode=, Co=, Chios, 
and Byzantium acknowledged by Athens. _ 

n“r o's^b., 

tyranny. 
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® expedition to Thrace ^ 

341. Buth of Epicurus (died, 270). 

cintlu' Perinthus and Byzantium be 

tbf SiS “‘B B” Cailheglelen. ,t 

CbS.™Lf“Sj4£ ^P>a'1-.nie Inegne. p..„. 

sir f « Supremacy of Rome over Latiurn. 

aeee».en.fil,za.d.,. Aee.e.ie. o, 

Greete ‘Jestro 3 -s Thebes ; is chosen generalissimo of the 

334. Battle of the Graniens. 

333. Battle of Issns. 

tionofSn“dria"P‘""'’''^"^- Conquest of Egypt. Founda- 

oni' ° Arbela. Subjugation of Persia. 

330. alurder of Darius. 

327^25. Campaimis of dUexanderin India. Voyage of Xearchns 
from the Indus to the Euphrates. 

323. Death of Alexander at Babylon. Second Samnite w.ar • lasts 
twenty-one years. 

321. First war among the “successors of Alexander.’ 'The 
Romans surrender to the Samnites and pass under the yoke at the 
Caudine Forks. 

315. Thebes rebuilt by Cassander. 

313. Samnite victory at Lautnlie. 

312. Battle of Gaza. Victoiy of Ptolemy and Seleucus over De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus, king of Epinis. The Appian way 
and aqueducts constructed (?). 

304. Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. Final division of Alexander's dominions. 
300 (circa). Chandragnpta (Sandracottus) reigns in India ; he 
makes a treaty with Seleucus. Foundation of Antioch by Seleucus. 
299. Athens besieged and taken by Demetrius. 

298-290. Third Samnite war. 

295. Battle of Sentinum. 

287. Birth of Archimedes (died, 212). 

286. The Hortensian law passed at Rome; plcbiscila declared 
binding on the whole people. 

284 (circa). Alexandrian library founded by Ptolemy Soter. 

280. Achiean League established. Invasion of Italy by Pynhus, 
Birth of Chrysippns (died, 207). 

279. Irruption ol the Gauls into Greece. First plebeian censor at 
Rome. 

274. Battle of Beneventum. Pyrrhus defeated, — leaves Italy. 
269. Silver money first coined at Rome 
268. Berosus flourished. 

265. Rome supreme over aU Italy. 

264. First Punic war begins. Chronology of Parian marbles ends. 
260. First Roman fleet launched. ATctory of Duiliiis off Alyls. 
260-230 (circa). Reign of Asoka in India. 

256. Victory of Regulus at Ecnomus. Invasion of Africa. 

255. Defeat and capture of Regulus by Carthaginians. Evacuation 
of .Africa. , . , j 

250 (circa). Parthia becomes an independent kingdom under 
.Axsaccs* 

247. The Thsin dynasty in China founded. 

241. Defeat of Carthaginians by Catulns at the iEgates Insula:. 
End of the first Pnnic war. Attains, kin^ of Pergamus. 

240. The plays of Livius Androniens exhibited (the first) at home. 
238. Date of the Decree of Canopus : tablet of San (discovered 

by Lepsius, 1866 a.d.) c 

237. Conquest of Spain attempted by tlie Ciu-thagmians. Seizure 

of Sardinia and Corsica by the Romans. 

235. The gate of Janus shut. 

234. Birth of Cato Major (died, 249). 

227. Cleomenic war begins. 

226. Reforms of Cleomenes at Sparta. 

‘’‘’5-2’20. The G.auls driven from Cisalpine Gam. _ 

219. Siege of Saguntnin by Hannibal. Beginning of second 

^Tll'^Marcb of Hannibal from Spain into Italy. of 

Pyrenees and the Alps. Battles of the Ticinus and the Txebia. 

217. Hannibal’s passage of the Apennines. Battle of Lake 
Triisimenns. The two Scipios sent to Spain. , 

^6 B^le of Canna:. '‘Alliance of Hannibal with Philip U. of 

Jlace^mm capture of Syracuse by Alarcelliu. 

2lt Defeat and death of the two Scpios in Spain. Capua re 
covered by Rome. Conquest of Judea by Antiochua. 

z.d .i™ 1., 
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202 B.c. Defeat of Hannibal at Zama. 

201. Treaty of peace ; end of second Punic war. 

200-197. Second Macedonian war. 

198. Flamininus proclaims liberty to the Greeks. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephete. Philip defeated b}' Flamininus. 

192. Philopoemen prmtor of the Aclitean League. 

192-190. "War behveen tlie Komans and Amtiochus the Great. 
Battle of Magndsia. 

188. The laws and discipline of Lycurgus abolished by Philopoc- 
men. 

184. Death of Plautus. 

179. Perseus king of Lfacedonia. 

172-1 08. Third Macedonian war: — ^battle of Pydna, victory of 
jEmilius Paulus over Perseus ; Macedonia made a Homan proyince, 
142. 

168. Jerusalem taken by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

167. Revolt of Judas Maccaboeus. His occupation of Jerusalem 
(except the citadel), 165. 

166. First comedy of Terence performed at Rome. 

160-145. Hipparchus flourishes. 

159. Death of Terence. 

149. Third Punic war begins. 

149-133. Lusitanian war, — Viriathus commands the Lusitanians ; 
fall of Numantia, 133. 

146. Rome declares war against the Achaian League. Carthage 
taken and destroyed by Scipio, Coiintli by Mummius. Province 
of Africa constituted. 

138. Birth of Sulla (died, 78). 

134-132. Servile war in Sicily. 

133. liuws of Tiberius Gracchus passed at Rome. Gracchus 
murdered. Kingdom of Pergamus bequeathed to Rome. 

121. Reforms of Caius Gracchus. Gracchus murdered. 

116. Birth of Varro (died, 28). 

113. The Cimbri and Teutones invade Gaul. 

111-106. Jugurthine war, conducted by Metellus and Marius. 

109-101. “War of Rome with the Cimbri and Teutones. 

106. Birth of Pompey and of Cicero. 

102. Victory of Marius over the Teutones at Aquaj Sextire 
(Aix). 

101. VictoryofMariusoverthoCimhriatVercellte. Endofthewar. 

100. Birth of C. Julius Cie.sar. 

95. Birth of Lucretius (died, 55). 

90-88. The Social (Italian) war. 

88. First Mithridatio war. Civil war of Marius and Sulla. 
Sulla occupies Rome. 87. Marius retakes Rome. Proscription. 

80. Death of Marius. Athens stoimed by Sulla. Birth of 
Sallust (died, 34) 

84. Sulla makes peace with Jlithridates. 

83. War with Marian pai*ty in Italy. 

82. Victory at the Colline Gate. Occupation of Rome. Dictator- 
ship. Proscription. 

79. Retirement of Sulla (dies, 78). 

79-72. Civil War of Sertorius in Spain ; and of Lepidus and 
Catulus in Italy. 

74-65. Third Mithridatic w.ar:— 73-72. Victories of Lucullus. 

73-71. Servile war in Italy. Spartacus defeated by Crassus. 

70. Consulship of Pompeyjmd Crassus. Birth of Virgil (died, 19). 

69. Victoiy of I.ucullus over Tigranes. 

67. First appearance of Ccesar. Pompe}’ reduces the pirates. 

60. Lucullus recalled. Pompey sent into Asia ; ends the war. 

64. Pompey reduces S 5 ’ria to a province : — Jerusalem taken, 63; 

63. Birth of Augustus. Second conspiracy of Catiline. Orations 
of Cicero. 

60. Pompc}', Ca:sar, and Crassus form the first Triumvirate. 

59. Birth of Livj' (died, 17 A.D.) 

58 The Gallic war begins. 

55, 54. Cresar invades Britain. Crassus in the east; defeated 
and killed by the Parthians, 53. 

52-51 . Cfcsar’s war with Vercingetorix. Murder of Claudius by 
Milo. 

51. Subjugation of Gaul completed. 

49. Civil war between Cresar and Pompey. Pompey driven from 
Italy. Tlie Pompeians defeated in Spain. Caisar dictator. 

48. Battle of Pharsalia. Murder of Pompev in Egj'pt. Caesar 
and Cleopatra. 

47. C.-c-sar dictator again. War in Egj-pt. Partial destruction 
of the Alexandrian library, Cnisar defeats Phamaees at Zela 
(I'ati, vidi, vici). 

46. African war. Battle of Tliapsus. Death of Cato. Reforma- 
tion of the Mlendar by Cicsar. His triumjihs. 

45. War in Spain. Battle of Munda defeat of the Pompeians. 
C^^;.';ar Pater Patriae, Jmperalor for life. Dictator. 

44. A.'.rissination of Caisar. Flight of Brutus and Cassius. 
Antony master of Rome. Corinth and Carth.agc rebuilt. 

43. Battle of Mutina. Second triumvirate — C. Octavius, 3L 
Antony, Jl. Lepidus. Cicero put to death. Birth of Grid (died. 

'8 A.ll.) ’ 
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42 n.c. Battles of Philippi. Deaths of Brutus and Cassius 
The triiunviri mastere of the Roman world. 

41. Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra at Tarsus. 

40. Herod made king of the Jews. 

36. Sextus Pompeius driven from Sicily (put to death, 35)., 

Lepidus deprived of power. ’ 

32. War between Octavius and Antony. 

31. Battle of Actium. Establishment of the Roman empire. 

30. Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra, 

29. The Gate of Janus shut. 

27. Cffisar is made emperor for ten years and receives the title- 
Augustus. 

• 25. The Gate of Janus shut. 

18. Imperial dignity reconferred ; again, 8 E.C., 3, and 12 A.n. 
17-7. Temple at Jerusalem rebuilt by Herod. 

15. Victories of Drasus over the Rhceti. 

12. Invasion of Germany by Drusus. 

11-9. Campaims of Tiberius in Pannonia and Dalmatia. 

4. Birth of Cltrist, according to Fssher’s system. Death of 
Herod. 

4-6 A.D. Campai^s of Tiberius in German}'. 

9. Desti-uction of Varus and three legions by Germans under 
Hermann (Arminius). 

14. Death of Augustus. Accession of Tiberius. 

14-16. Campaigns of Germanicus in Germany. 

23. Influence of Sejanus. 

25 or 26. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea. 

27. Tiberius retires to Capreaj. 

33. The Crucifixion, according to Eusebius ; 29, according to. 
Lactantius, Augustine, Origen, and other authorities. 

37. Accession of Caligula. Eu'th of Josephus, 

41. Claudius emperor. 

43. Expedition of Claudius to Britain. Successes of Aulus Plau- 
tius. 

47. London founded by A. Plautius. 

50. Defeat and capture of Caractacus. Taken prisoner to Rome. 
54. Hero emperor. 

61. Insmreotion of the Britons under Boadicca. Victory of 
Suetonius Paulinus. 

64. Rome on fire six days. Persecution of Christians. 

65 (?). Deaths of St Peter and St Paul. Death of Seneca. 

66. Jetvish war begins, conducted by Vespasian. 

68. Galba emperor. 

69. Otho, ViteUius, Vespasian, emperors. 

70. Fall of Jerusalem, taken by Titus, 

71. The Gate of Janus closed. Triumph of Vespasian and Titus., 
The philosophers expelled from Rome between 71-75. 

78. Agricola commands in Britain, 

79. Titus emperor. Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed by- 
eniption of Vesuvius. Death of Pliny the Elder. 

80. Advance of Agricola to the Toy. 

81. Domitian emperor. _ _ 

84. Agricola defeats the Caledonians, and sails round Britaui. 

86. Dacian war begins. 

90. Tlie philosophers again expelled from Rome. 

95. Persecution of Christians. St John banished to Pntmos. 

96. Herva emperor. 

98. Trajan. Plutarch flourishes. 

103-107. Subjugation of Dacia, &c. 

114-117. Trajan’s expedition to the East. 

117. Hadrian emperor. Conquests of Trajan abandoned. The- 
Euphrates made the eastern frontier of the empire.^ 

120. Hadrian visits Gaul and Britain. Hadrian’s wall built, 

121 . 

130. Birth of Galen (died, 200). 

132-135. Second Jewish war, — Barchochebas leader of the Jews 

138. Antoninus Pius emperor. Thu empire at peace, 

1 39. Conquests of Lollius Urbicus in Britain. Wall of Antoninus- 
(Graham’s Dyke) built. 

161. Marcus Aurelius and Lucius A^'erus joint emperors. 

163. Persecution of Christians. 

166. Martj'rdom of Polycarp. 

167-178. War with the Marcomnnni, Quadi, &c. 

169. 'Death of Verns. JI. Aurelius sole emperor. 

180. Commodus. 

183. Successes of Ulpius Marcellus in Britain. Commodus takes- 
the name Britannicus, 184. 

185. Birth of Origen (died, 253). 

190-214. Tertullian flourished. 

193. Pertinax emj^ror, murdered. Didius Julianus buys the 
empire. His rivals, Pcsccnnius Higer and Septimius Scvenis. 

194. Scveius emiieror alone. 

196. Capture of Byzantium after three years’ siege by Scvenis. 

197. The Quartodcciman controversy. 

198. Carac.alla named Augmlits. 

202, Persecution of Christians. 
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p 3®' of Partlnau empire. Fotmdation of the new 

(Artascrxes°°^'^^^^' Sassanida;) by Ardshir 

231. Persian war begins. 

^^233. Triumph of Severus ; murdered and succeeded by Maximin, 
23G. Persecution of Christians. 

23S. The Gordiani, Pupienus and Balbinus (jointly), and Got- 
diauus 111. emperors. 

242. Gordiaiius defeats Sapor, king of Persia. 

munlercd and succeeded by Philip the Arabian, 

^ 250. His edict for persociition of Chris- 

tiaus published. First invasion of the empire by the Goths, Death 
of Deems and his son in the campaign of 251. 

251. Gallus emperor. 

252. Pestilence begijis, and lasts fifteen years, 

253. Irruption of Goths and Burgundians into Moesia and 
Pannonia. First appearance of the Franks in Gaul about this 
time. 

254. A’'alcrian emperor. His son Gallicmis associated with him. 
Persecution of Christians. 

258. Trapeziis taken b}- Goths. 

259. Sapor ravages Sjuia. Valerian taken prisoner. 

260. Gallienus sole emperor. Tiie Thirty Tburints, between 260 
and 268. 

262. The Goths in Flacedonia and .\sia Jlinor. They destrov 
the temple of Ephesms. Antioch taken by Sapor. 

263. The Franks invade Gaul. 

267. The Hcruli invade Greece, and are repulsed by Dexippns. 

268. Claudius emperor. 209. He defeats the Goths in Mcesia. 
270. Aurelian emperor. Victories over the Goths and the Ala- 

manni. 

272. Expedition of Aurch'an to Palmyra. 

273. Capture of ralm}'ra and of Queen 21enobia. 

275. Tacitus emperor. 276. Probus emperor. 

277. Prohus drives the Alamaiini from Gaul. 

282. Cams emperor. Expedition to the East. 

284. Diocletian emperor. 280, JIaximian joint emperor with 
him. Eevolt of Carausins in Britain. 

' 289. Victor}' of Carausins over Maximian. 

292. Constantins and Galeriu.s named Cajsars. Division of the 
empire. 

296. Britain recovered by Constantins. 

297. Siege of Ale.xandria by Diocletian. Persian war. 

298. Constantins defeats the Alnmanni near Langres, Defeat of 
K'lrscs. 

303. Persecution of Christians by Diocletian. 

305. Abdication of Diocletian and Slaximian. Constantins and 
Galerius emperors. Beginning of monasticism in Eg}'pt under St 
Antony. 

306. Death of Constantins at York. Proclamation of Constantine 

(the Great), . .,. . . 

307. Revolt of llaxentius. Six emperors. Elevation of Licmius. 

311. Edict of Eicomedia to stop the persecution. 

312. Defeat and death of Ifaxentius. 

313. Defeat and de.ath of Ma.ximian, Edict of Milan, by Con- 
stantine and Liciiiius, for general religions toleration. 

314. War between the two emperors. 

823. Constantine sole emperor. . , r xi 

324. Foundation of Constantinople ; dedicated ns capital of the 

empire, 330 (or 334), . x -n- 

325. First General Council of the Church meets at Aicaja. ^ 
320. Athanasius, patriarcli of Ale.vandiia. Controversy with Anus. 

336. De.ith of Arius. , . 

337. Constantine 11. , Constans, and Constantins 11. jomt- 
emperors. 338. Death of Eusebius. 

347. Svnod of Sardica. 

348. Ulfilas bishop of the Goths (died, 388). 

350-353. Revolt of Jfngnentins. Defeated by Con.stantius. 

357. Victory of Julian over the Alamanm at Argentoratum 

Yulian emperor;.his edict recalling the banished bishops 

and granting general toleration published, _oo . 

sot! Persian war. Julian killed. Jovian emp^or. .. - 

364.’ Valeiitinian and Vnlens joint emperors. Final dnusion of 

*^36“3C9.' Theodosius in Britain ; aids against Piets and Scots. 
370. The Saxons land on coasts of Gaul. j 

373. Death of Athanasius. 
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VaWnln n!*\nvaB?on of the^SSs 

Its to settle in Tlirace 

V-a Constantinople threatened by Goths. 

/9. Theodosius the Great emperor of the East, 
rite pVomS. Constantinople. Pagan 

of O the Goths, 

f of ■ w Maximus in Britain. 

DeathcSgrr?^orSlS“^“^^ Massacre at Thessalonica. 

f ff ■ Monorins emperor of the West. 

^^“iT-S,““ter of the whole Roman world. 

TT„o^' • a ■'treadius emperor of the East. The- 

irnno Mied Foytooes. Augustine made bishop of 

fq7 oM of Honorins against Pirijs and Scots, 

ooa' S^'^ths of Martin of lours and Ambrose of Jlilan. 

■ Y, * 5 'eostom bishop of Constantinople (died, 407) 

400. Alarm ravages Italy. 

xff • of Pollentia, -defeat of Alaric by StiUcho. 

4 Jo. Ihe Vandals, Alani, and Suevi invade Ganl. 

408. Theodosius II. emperor of the East. Stilicho slain at 
Kavenna. 

409. The Vandals, Alani, and Susvi invade Spain. 

410. Sack of Rome by Alaric. Death of Alaric. Pelagias begins 
to preach about this time. 

411. The Roman legions recalled from Britain ; final withdrawal, 
about 418. 

414. Marriage of Ataulpliiis, king of the Goths, to Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great. Persecution of Christians in 
Persia begins ; lasts thirty years. 

420. Death of St Jerome. 

423. Death of Honorins at Ravenna. 

425. Administration of Aetius begins, lasting abont thirty years. 

428. FTestorius patriarch of Constantinople (banished, 435). 

429. Tile Vandals under Genseric invade Africa. Death of Theo- 
dore bishop of Mopsuestia, 

431. Third General Council held at Ephesus, 

433. Attila king of the Huns. 

438, Theodosian Code published. 

489. The Vandals surprise Carthage. 

440. Leo I. (the Great) bishop of Rome. 

442. Treaty of peace between Valentinian and Genseric. Attila 
in Thrace and Macedonia. 

446. Message of the Britons to Aetins for aid against the Saxons, 

447. Attila ravages tho Eastern empire. Theodosius concludes 
treaty with Attila. 

449. The Robber-Council of Ephesus. Landing of the English 
in Britain. 

450. Death of Theodosius II. 

451. Invasion of Ganl by Attila. Victoi}- of xVetius at Chalons. 
Fourth General Council held at Chalcedon. Slonopliysito contro- 
versv begins. 

452. Invasion of Italy by Attila. Foundation of Tenice. 

453. Death of Attila. DIs.solution of his cmpiie. 

455. Sack of Rome by Genseric. Intercession of i.eo. 

457. Hengist founds kingdom of Kent. 

461- 467, Rule of Riciinev. Severus nominal emperor. 

462- 472. Conquests of the Visigoths in Spain and Gaul. 

465. Great fire at Constantinople. _ , „ . , , 

475. Romulus Augustulus emperor of tlic AVest (banished, 4i6). 

476. Odoacer, king of Italy. End of Western empire. 

477. Death of Genseric. Landing of AEIla and South ba.xons in. 

^SO. Earthquakes at Constantinople, lasted forty days. 

482. Clovis, king of the Franks. The UnoUccm of Zeno rub- 

486. Wctoiy of Clovis over Syagriiis at Soissons. 

487. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, threatens Constantinople. 
489^93. Conquest of Italy by TliMdoric. 

491. Stonning of Anderida by AlUa ; kingdom of the So 

Saxons established. c Tt„ 7 „ 

493. Odoacer slam. Theodono king of Ital} . 

495 Landing of Cerdic and AVest Saxons m Bntam. . 

496 Victon'of Clovis over Alamanni at Tolbiac. His b^tism. 

500. SlissiOTis of the Hestorians began early 
502-505. Persian war. Siege and rccoveiy of Armida. 

507. Victory of Clovis over the Visigoths. 

51o! Paris made the seat of the Frantash monarchy. 

611. Death of Clovis. Partition of lus kingdom. 

525. Boetins put to death by Tiie^onc. • 

S: ... I-..- 
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fiians at Data. Edicts of Justinian against the philosophers, 
heretics, and pagans. 

631. Chosroes king of Persia. Plague begins, which ravages the 
empire fifty years. ^ 

532. The Pandects promulgated by Justinian. Sedition (the 
Nika) at Constantinople, suppressed by Belisarius. 

533-534. Belisarius com^uers Gelimer; end of Vandal dominion 
dn Africa. 

535-540. The Gothic war. 

536. Belisarius takes Kome. 

537-538. Siege of Rome by Vitiges. 

539. Destruction of Milan by the Goths. The Franks in Italy. 

540. Ravenna taken by Belisarius. Antioch taken and plundered 
by Chosroes. 

541. Totila king of the Ostrogoths. Abolition of the consulate 
by Justinian. 

542. Earthquake and plague at Constantinople. 

545. Rome besieged by Totila. Peace between Justinian and 
Chosroes. 

546. Rome taken by Totila (recovered by Belisarius, 547). 
■Controversy about the “ Three Chapters ” begins about this time. 

547. Kingdom of Bemicia founded by Ida. 

649. Rome again taken by Totila. 

550. The empire invaded by Slaves and Huns. 

551-2. Reform of the calendar by the Amenians ; their era 
fixed. The silkworm introduced into Europe. 

552. Death of Totila. Conquest of Rome by Marses. 

553. Fifth General Council held at Constantinople. Defeat and' 
death of Teias, last king of the Goths. 

554. Defeat of the Franks and Alamanni b 3 ' Marses. 

556. Great earthquake at Constantinople. 

558. Clotaire sole king of the Franks till his death in 561. 
Embassy of the Avars to Constantinople. 

562. Peace for fifty years concluded between Justinian and 
Chosroes. 

565. Deaths of Belisarius and Justinian. Justinus II. emperor. 
Ethelbert king of Kent. 

566-567. The Lombards in alliance with the Avars destroy the 
kingdom of the Gepidse in Pannonia. 

568-571. Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. Exarchate of 
Ravenna established. 

570 or 571. Birth of Mahomet. 

572. War begins bet^veen the empire and Persia. 

576. Tiberius defeats Chosroes at Jlelitene. 

579. Death of Chosroes. 

586. Eecared, king of the Goths in Spain, converted to the 
Catholic faith. 

690. Gregory I., the Great, bishop of Rome. 

591. Maurice emperor of the East restores Chosroes II. to the 
throne of Persia. 

593. Kingdom of Morthurabria founded by Ethelfrith. 

597. Arrival of Augustine in England (died, 605). 

699. Reform of church service by Gregory the Great, 

602. Supremacy of the bishop of Rome acknowledged by Phocas, 
emperor of the East. Canterbury, seat of archbishopric. 

604. See of London founded. 

610. Mahomet begins to preach at Mecca. Heraclius emperor 
of the East. 

61 4. Damascus and Jerusalem taken by the Persians. 

615. Death of St Columban. 

616. Invasion of E^ypt by Persians. 

622. Flight of Mahomet from Mecca to hledina (the Hegira). 
First of six e.xpeditions of Heraclius against the Persians. 

623. Battle of Beder. first victory of Mahomet. 

626. Siege of Constantinople by Persians and Avars. 

628. Death of Chosroes 11. Treaty of peace between Heraclius 
and Siroes. 

629. Visit of Heraclius to Jerusalem. 

632. Death of Mahomet. Abu-Bekr succeeds. 

634. Victory of Khaled at Ajnadin. Capture of Damascus. 
Omar third caliph. Aidan bishop of Lindisfarne. 

636. Battles of Yermoukand Cadesia. Foundation of Bussorah. 

637. Caliph Omar takes Jerusalem. Mosque of Omar founded. 

638. Conquest of Syria completed by Amrou. 

639-640. Invasion of Egypt and capture of Alexandria. Edhesis 
■of Heraclius published and condemned by the bishop of Rome. 
Monothelite controversy. 

641. Death of Heraclius. 

642. Theodorus pope of Rome ; the first called “ sovereign 
pontiff.” 

647. First invasion of Africa by the Saracens. 

648. Capture of Cyprus. 

651. Yezdegerd, last king of Persia,- killed by Turks. Death of 
Aidan, bishop of Lindisfarne. 

653 Conquest of Rhodes by Moawiyah ; the Colossus destroyed. 
The Pope, Mifftin I., goes to Constantinople and is imprisoned by 
the emi)eror' Constans II. 


654. Siege of Constantinople by hloawiyah. 

655. Penda, king of Mercia, defeated and killed by Osrvy of 

Morthumbiia. Conversion of Mercia. ^ 

658. The emperor Coiistans II. makes peace with Moawiyah. 

663. Constans II. received by Pope Vitalian at Rome. 

664. Council of Whitby. Caedmon, the great English uopt 

Wilfrid archbishop of York. ^ 

667. Siege of Constantinople by Yezid. 

668. Theodore archbishop of Canterbury. 

670. Kaiiwan founded. 

672. Siege of Constantinople by Sofien ben Aouf ; the attack 
repeated yearly for seven years ; “ Greek fire ’’ used. 

678. Wilfrid driven from his see ; preaches to the Frisians. 

680. Sixth General Council held at Constantinople. 

685. Justinian II. emperor of the East. 

687. Death of Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarne. 

688. Ina king of Wessex. Pepin d’Hdristal (mayor of the 
palace) sole ruler of France (died, 714). Bulgarian war. 

690. Death of Archbishop Theodore. 

692-698. Carthage reduced, pillaged, and burnt by Saracens. 

697. Doge of Venice first elected for life. 

699 (690 ?). Death of Benedict Biscop. 

709. Death of Wilfrid. 

710. First invasion of Spain b}' the Saracens ; conquest by 
Tank ; fall of Roderic, 711-713. 

714. Charles Martel niles France as mayor of the palace. Toledo 
taken by Tarik. 

716. Leo the Isaurian emperor. Siege of Constantinople by 
Saracens. The Bulgarians conclude a commercial treaty with 
Theodosius III. 

718. Mission of Boniface in Germany. 

719. Narbonne taken by Saracens. 

721. Invasion of France by Saracens. 

723. Conquest of Sardinia by Saracens. 

726. Death of Ina king of Wes-sex. - Fii-st edict of Leo HI. 
(The Iconoclast) against image-worship. Siege of Mica:a by the 
Saracens. 

728. Ravenna taken by the Lombards (retaken by Eutychius, 729). 
732. Battle of Tours, — victor}’ of diaries Martel over the 
Saracens. 

735. Death of tlie Venerable Bede. 

740. Great earthquake at Constantinople, in Thrace, and in 
Bithynia. 

741. Death of Charles Martel. 

744. Abbey of Fulda founded by Boniface, 

746. Great earthquake in Syria. The plague for three years in 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

7 47. The plague at Constantinople. 

750. The dynasty of the Ommiades (caliphs) overthrown ; the 
Abbasides succeed. 

751. The Exarchate of Ravenna conquered by the Lombards 
under Astolphus. End of the dominion of the Eastern emperors in 
Central Italy. 

752. The Merovingian line ends with deposition of Childerio III. 
Pepin (Lc Brcf), founder of Carlo'vingian line, is crowned at Soissons 
by Boniface. Stephen II. pope of Rome. 

754. Council of Constantinople condemns images, pictures, and 
thexnrcifix, and proscribes the art of painting. 

755. Grant of Exarchate of Ravenna .and the Pentapolis to the 
Pope, by Pepin. Bcrinning of the temporal power. Siege of Rome 
by Astolphus. Deaui of Boniface, apostle of Germany. 

756. Cordova made seat of western caliphate by Abdelrahmau I. 

757. Rout of the Bulgarians by the emperor Constantine V. 

763. Foundation of Baghdad, seat of the caliphate. AVintcr of 

763-764, the Bosphonis and the Euxine frozen. 

766. The imperial lleet destroyed by stomr on the Euxine. 

768. Charles the Great (Charlemagne) and Carloman kings of the 
Franks. Charles alone, 772. 

770. Charles marries the daughter of Desiderius, last king of tlie 
Lombards. 

771. Charles repudiates his wife and marries Hildegarda. 

774. Overthrow of the Lombard kingdom by Charles the Great. 
778. His expedition to Spain ; battle of Roncesvallcs. 

780. Image-worship re-established by the empress Irene 
782. Massacre of the Saxons by Charles. 

785. Haroun Alraschid caliph of Baghdad. 

787. Seventh General Council, second of Micrca, re-establishes 
imago-worship. Fir-st landing of Morthmen (Danes) in England. 
p4. Charles holds a great council at Frankfort. 

/97-bo2. Irene sole empress. 

800. Oparles the Great crowned emperor of the Romans by Poi'o 
Leo III. Extinction of supremacy of Byzantine emperors at Rome. 
Egbert, ^'g of tire West Saxons, 
ono A Paulus Diaconus. 

.-^tlianasian Creed autboritatively imposed by Chari® 
803., Limits the two empires settled by treaty between Charles 
and M icepborus. Massacre of the Barmecides by Haroun Alra.schid. 
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o!!i' of Alcuitt (born about 735). 

S09. Death of Hnroun Alraschid. 

814. Death of Charles the Great. Louis le Dclonnairc emperor 
of the Eomans and Idn" of France. emperor 

?f the Great, flourished. 

at llhrimr Hermengarda by the Pope 

public penance at Diet of Attianv 
S2o. Conquest' of Crete and foundation of Canciia by Saracens 
Ebbo inissionar 3 - to the iS'ortlunen about this time. 

upostlc of the North, begins teaching in Denmark. 
82/. Egbert overlord of all the English kingdoms. CoUecHon 
made of ttic capitnlanes of diaries the Great and Louis. The Alma- 
ffcst of Ptolemy translated into Arabic by command of Caliph 
Almamun. ■ 

831. The doctrine of transubstantiation maintained by Paschasius 

Radbert. Controverted by Babanus llanrus. 

833. Louis does public penance at Soissons. 

835. Festival of All Saints instituted about this time. 

836. Ethebvulf king of IVessex. 

840. Lothaire emperor. Charles 11. (the Bald) king of Fiance. 

841. Piouen pillaged by Northmen. ° 

842. Piast chosen duke of Poland. Final establishment of 
image ivorshi^ by council of Constantinople. 

843. The Ficts subdued by Kenneth JI'Alpin. Treaty of Verdun. 
Division of dominions of Louis among his three sons. 

845. Persecution of Paulicians by Empres.s Theodora. Paris 
threatened by Northmen. 

_ 846, 847. "Borne thrcatcued by the S.iracetis. 

S49. Birth of Alfred the Great. Persecution of Gottschalk by 
Hincmar. 

850-870. Joannes Scotus Erigena flourished. 

851. Great victory of Ethehrulf over tlie Northmen at Ockley. 

855. Louis (of Bavaria) emperor. 

857. Pliotius patriarch of Constantinople. 

860. Foundati N''-"’-re about tliis time. 

862. Bc^nted • marchyhyBurik. Phofins 

escommunicated by the Pope. 

862-868. Preaching of Jlethodins and Cyrillusin Moravia. 

865. First c.vpedition of Russians to Constantinople. South Italy 
ravaged by S.araeens. ' The forged Decretals (Isidoriau) adopted by 
Pope Nicholas I. about this time. 

867. Photius e.vcomrauuicatcs the Pope. BasUius I. emperor of 
the East. 

S6S. Photius deposed by council at Rome. 

869-870, Eighth General Council, held at Constantinople. 

S71. Alfred Idng of IVcsse-v. 

874. Norwegian settlement in Iceland. 

- 875. Charlc.s (the Bald) crowned emperor at Rome. 

877. Louis II. (the Stammerer) king of France. Syracuse taken 
by .S.araeens. 

878. Tlie Danes defeated by Alfred. Peace of IVedmore. 

8S0. Methodius permitted by the Pope to celebrate divine service 
in the vernacular tongue (Slavonian). 

881. Albategni begins his astronomical observations about this 
time and continues them till 918. Charles III. (the Fat) emperor 
(deposed 887). , , , 

885. The Northmen under Rolf ovemm Eenstna (settled there 
by tTc.atv vith Charles the Simple, 912). , , •. -i x 

856. Siege of Paris by the Northmen. Leo 1 1, (the Philosopher) 
emperor of the East. 

891. Death or Photius in exile. . 

894. Siege of Rome by ..Imnlph, king of Gennany, who is 

crowned emperor, 896. , j r 

896. Exhumation of the body of Pope Formosns by order of 
Stephen VI. : tri.il, condemnation, and degradation of Formosus ; 
his body thrown into the Tiber ; the proceedings quashed by John 
IX., 893. 

898. Charles (the Simple) king of France. _ _ 

899. Louis IV. emperor, — ^last of the Carlovingian line. 

900. Palermo sacked hv Saracens. 

901. Edward the Elder king of IVesse-x. . 

904. Tiiessalouioa taken by Saracens. Second expedition ol 
Russians to Constantinople. 

907. End of the Tang dynasty in China. _ 

905. Tlieodor .1 mistress of Rome ; .she occupies the castle ol 

‘^'oOO^'AhuObeidaUah, first of tlie Fatimite caliphs of Egypt. 

910. The congregation of Cluny founded. 

911. Conrad, duke of Franconia, elected emperor. 

913. Constantino VII. (Porjibyrogenitus) emperor of the East 

915. Berenger, king of Italy, crowned emperor % Pone fohn A. 

917. Defe.at of Byzantine army by BulgatiaM at .AoJ^eJop- 

918. Henrv the Fowler, duke of Saxony, elected king of Germany. 

A TTi Jvin^ of* the ^^€st Snxons* , 

926 (rt'mr). Laws S{ Bowel Dda s,anctioned by Pope Anastasms. 
929. Mecca pill.aged by the Kannathians. 


T 


Q^n Athelstan at Brmianburh. 

oil" king of Wessex. 

943 of Russians to Constantinople. 

Edmmi * Glastonhmy, and chief minEter to- 

■>' t, 

m. 

Of Wesslx!'*”’^’ ^“Sarians in Bavaria. Edirig king 

of Paris.’^““'’™“^ the Great, count 

958. Edgar Idng of Mercia ; crowned at Bath, 973, and rowed 
hy eight vassal kings on the Dee. 

959. Dunstan archbishop of Canterhmy. Italy ravawd hv 

® Capet declared duke of France by Lotimir?. ^ 

P60. The Sung dynasty in China founded. 

962. Otto I. croumed emperor of the Romans hy Pope Jolm XII. 

of tlie'E?sr" Plwaas emperor 

963-975. Eastern conquests of Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Zimisccs. 


964. Revolt at Rome,— return of John XII. 
Otto. 


Rome taken hy 


965. Second embassy of Liutprand to Constantinople : his im- 
prisonment by Phocas. 

967. Magdeburg made seat of archbishopric hy Otto I, 

969. John I. (Zimisces) emperor of the East. 

970. Settlement of P.aulicians at Philippopolis. 

973. Otto II. emperor of the Romans. 

974. Pope Benedict VI. strangled at Rome. 

975. Edw.ird the Martyr king of England (murdered, 979). 

976. Basilius II. (Bvdgaroktonos) emperor of the East. 

979. Ethelred the Unready king of England. 

980 (area). Birth of Avicenna plied, 1036). Creseentius master 
of Rome. 

983. Otto III. king of Germany. Greenland colonized from 
Iceland, 

986. Louis V. {h Fain(anl) king of France, — last of the Car- 
lovingian line. 

987. Hugh Capet, founder of Capetian line, king ol France. 

988. Death of Dimstan. The Greek ritual introduced into Russia. 
990 (circa). Invention of the balance-clock attributed to Gerbert 

(afterwards Pope Sylvester II.) 

993. Earlie.st instance on record of canonization of a saint. 

996. Robert the Wise king of France. Otto III. croivned em- 
peror at Rome. 

998. France laid under inteiilict. Creseentius besieged in Rome 
and put to death by Otto III. 

999. Sylvester II. (Gerbert) pope. 

1000. The emperor Otto III. makes a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
St Adalbert at Gnesne, founds archbishopric of Gnesne, .and erects 
Poland into a kingdom for Duke Boleslas. Tlie Pope, Sylvester 
II., erects Hungary into a kingdom for Duke Stephen, apostle of 
Hungary. 

1001. First invasion of India by Malimiid of Ghazni. Insun-ectioii 
at Home against Otto HI. 

1002. Henrj' of German}'. Massacre of the Panes in 

^"iboS. John XVII. pope, three months. Jolm XVIII. pope (ab- 
dicates, 1009). 

1009. Sergius IV. pope. . 

1010. Conquest of Ghor by Mahmud in fourth invasion of India. 

1013.' Suh^ssioVof^ringland to Sweyn, king of Denmark. 
1014- Battle of Clontarf— defeat of Danes by Bnan Boroimlie. 

Henrv II. crowned emperor. , . r 

1016. Edmund Ironside king of England. First appearance of 

^^lO^'^I.^Camite Kng of England. Bulgaria made a province of the 
empire. Canouj taken by Slahmud. - 

1024 ! Conrad'’ir emperor. 

1027. Birth of AVilliam of Normandy. Pilgrimage of Canute to 
Foundation of Aversa by the Normans. 

S?; 

I S' SSf'of anSrtlie G«l of 1 f™"" »' >“ 

! statS Sation of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. 
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[1038-1129. 


1038. TJie Turkmans defeat the Ghaznlvides and conquer Persia. ' 
Foundation of the Seljuldari djmasty. 

. 1039. Hemy 111. emperor. Macbeth murders Duncan, king of 
Scots, and succeeds him. Conquest of Persia hy Togrul Beg. 

1040-1043. Conquest of Apulia hy the Normans. 

1042. Edward the Confessor king of England. Eestoration of 
English line. 

. 1043. Fourth expedition of Eussians against Constantinople. 

1044. Silvester 111. pope three months. Gregory VI. buys the 
^papacy. 

1046. Council of Sutri ; the consent of the emperor declared es- 
sential to the election of the i)ope ; the emperor deposes three popes, 
appoints Clement II., and is crowned by him. 

1047. Victory of William of Normandy over the baronage at Val- 
-fes-dunes. 

1048. Damasus II. pope three weeks, said to be the fii'st pope 
crowned. Invasion of the Eastern empire by the Seljukian Turks. 

1049. Leo IX. pope. Intrigues of Hildebrand at his election. 
League of the pope and the two emperors against the Normans in 
■Sicily. 

1050. Condemnation of Berengar at councils of Eome and Ver- 
celli. Hildebrand created cardinal. 

1052. Visit of WEliam the Norman to England. Death of Earl 
Godwine. The Pope and the emperor celebrate Christmas at 
Worms. 

1053. Tire Pojie taken prisoner by Eobert Guiscard, at the battle 
of Civitella (Jtme 16). Open rupture of Greek and Latin churches. 

1054. JIacbeth defeated by Earl Siward at Dunsinane (slain, 
1056). Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, assumes 
the title of Universal Patriarch. The Pope and the Patriarch ex- 
commrmicate each other. 

1055. Victor II. pope. Togrul Beg takes Baghdad, and rescues 
the caliph from his enemies. 

1056. Henry IV. emperor. 

1057. Malcolm III. (Canmore) king of Scotland. Stephen IX. 
pope. 

1058. Nicholas II. pope. Peter Damiani created cardinal (died, 
1072). 

1059. Election of the Pope vested in the CoEege of Cardinals by 
bull of Nichola.s II. Eobert Guiscard made duke of Apulia and 
, gonfaloniero of the church. 

1060. PhiUp 1. king of France. 

1060-1090. Conquest of Sicily by the Normans under Count 
Eoger. 

1061. Alexander II. pope. Honorius 11. anti-pope. 

1062. Lanfrane abbot of Caen. 

1063. Death of Togrul Beg. 

1066. Harold II. king of England. His victory over Harold 
Hardrada and Tostig at Stamford Bridge, Sept. 25. Victory of 
William the Norman at Senlac (Hastings), Oct. Norman 
conquest of England begins. 

1068-71. Siege and capture of Bari by the Normans. End of 
Byzantine dominion in Italj'. 

1070. Lanfrane archbishojD of Canterbury. 

1071. Alp Arslan, Seljuk sultan, defeats and takes prisoner the 
emperor Eomanus IV. at Manzikert. 

1072. Palermo taken by Eobert Guiscard. Malek Shah sultan of 
Persia. 

1073. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) pope. 

1074-1084. Conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks. 

1075. Disputes about investitures begin. 

1076. Jerusalem taken by the Turks. Earthquake in England. 
^Matilda countess of Tuscany (the Great Countess). Henry IV. 
deposes the Pope at Council of Worms. The Pope, at Council of 
Eome, deposes Henry and absolves his subjects from allegiance, — the 
first sentence of the kind. Henry is again excommunicated, 1078 
and 1080. 

1077. Submission of the emperor to the Pope at Canossa. Lon- 
don burnt. Secret gift of her states by Countess Matilda to the 
Holy See. 

1079. The New Forest formed by WiEiam the Conqueror. Birth 
of Abelard. Eefoim of the Calendar ordered by Malek Shah. 

1080. The duchy of Swabia given to Frederick of Hohenstauffen 
by the emperor Henry IV. Interdict laid on Poland, and title of 
king suppressed by the Pope. Anti-pope Clement III. set up by the 
emperor. Victory of the emperor over his rival Eudolf of Swabia. 

1081. Capture and sack of Constantinople b}' Alexius Comnenus, 
April 1. Alexins crowned emperor, April 2. Battle of Durazzo, — 
defeat of the emperor Alexins by Eobert Guiscard. 

1082. Siege of Eome by the Emperor Henry begins ; the city 
taken, 1084. 

1084. Gregory VII. besieged in Sant-Angelo by the emperor ; 
delivered, and Eome pillaged by Eobert Guiscard. Carthusian order 
Tounded by Bruno. 

1085. Toledo token from the Arabs by Alphonso VI. of Castile. 
Death of Eobert Guiscard. De.ath of Gregory VII. 

lose. Domesday Book completed. Victor III. pope. The 


Moors under Josef ben Taxfyn enter Spain to aid the Saracens 
Battle of Zalaca, — defeat of Alphonso VI. 

1087. WiEiam II. (Eufus) king of England. 

1088. Urban II. pope. Tlie Almoravides predominant in Siiain. 

1089. Death of Lanfrane (bom about 1005). 

1091. Birth of St Bernard. JIantua taken by the emperor. 

1092. Death of Sultan Malek Shah, and division of the Seljukian 
empire. Foundation of the order of Knights HospitaEers (knights 
of St John of Jerasalem, knights of Malta), about this time°(?). 
Eoscelin found guEty of heresy at CounoE of Soissons. 

1093. Anselm archbishop of Canterbirry. 

1095. CouncE of Clermont. Preaching of Peter the Hermit. 
The first crusade proclaimed. Excommunication of Philip king of 
France and his wife Bertrada by the Pope. 

1097. Siege of Niciea. Battle of Dorylamm. Edessa taken by 
crasaders and erected into a principality. Westminster Hall built 
about this time. 

1098. Siege and capture of Antioch, which is made a principality 
for Bohemond. The Cistercian order founded. Edgar king of 
Scotland. 

1099. Pascal II. pope. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
emsaders. Godfrey of Bouillon elected king. Battle of Asculon. 

1100. WEliam'tne Eed slain in the New Forest. Henry 1. king 
of England. WooEen manufacture introduced in England by the 
Flemings about this time. Knights of St John settled in England. 

1101. Invasion of England by Eobert duke of Nonnandy. Eoger 
II. (Guiscard), the Great, count of Sicily. 

1102. Disputes between Henry I. 'and Archbishop .\nsclm about 
investitures. The emperor excommunicated by Pope Pascal II. 
Preaching of Peter Brays against prevalent superstitions, for about 
twenty' years, probably between 1100 and 1130. 

1105. Invasion of Normandy by Henry I. The emperor Henry 
IV. dethroned by his son Henry' V. ; excommunicated and deprived 
of imperial dress. 

1106. Henry V. emperor. Battle of Tinchebrai; Hemy 1. of 
England defeats and captures Eobert of Normandy, and conquers 
the duchy. 

1107. Alexander 1. king of Scotland. Bohemond invades the 
Eastern empire. 

1108. Louis VI. (Ic Gros) king of France. Treaty of peace be- 
tween Alexius and Bohemond. 

1109. Tripoli in Syria taken by crasaders and erected into a 
county. 

1110. Marriage of Maud daughter of Henry I. to the emperor 
Henry V. Treaty betiveen the emperor and the Pope respecting 
investitures concluded at Milan. 

1111. The emperor arrests the Pope ; obtains a bull respecting 
investitures ; releases the Pope, and is crowned by him at Eome. 
The emperor received at Canossa by' the Countess Slatilda ; names 
her his vice-regent in Lombardy. 

1112. CouncE of Vienne ; excommunicates the emperor. 

1113. Bernard becomes a monk of Citeaux. Peace of Gisors. 

1114. Thurston, archbishop of York, refuses consecration from 
archbishop of Canterbury, . 

1115. Bernard founds Clairvaux. Death of Matilda countess of 
Tuscany. 

1116. March of the emperor into Italy to take possession of states 
of the countess. Council of the Lateran revokes the privEegc of in- 
vestitures conceded to the emperor. 

1117-1120. Henry I. in Normandy. War with France and the 
earls of Anjou and Flanders. 

1118. Order of Knights Templars founded. Gelasius II. pope, 
January 19. His seizure by the Frangipani. January 24. Appoint- 
mentofanti-popeGregory Vlll.bytheemperor. JohnII. Comnenus 
emperor of the East. Abelard teaches at Paris. 

■1119. Calixtus II. pope. Cistercian order re-constituted by 
Stephen Harding. 

1120. Wreck of the White Ship, and death of WiEiam, son of 
Henry I. Premonstratensian order founded by St Norbert. 

1121. CounoE of Soissons compels' Abelard to burn his book on 
the Trinity. 

1122. Concordat of Woims. The dispute about investitures 
settled by the emperor’s renimciation. Abelard founds the Paraclete. 

1123. Ninth General Council (first of the Lateran). Cohfinna- 
tion of the settlement between the Pope and the emperor. 

1124. The emperor invades France, but retires before Louis VI. 
Honorius II. pop'e. David I. king of Scotland. 

1125. LothaireJI. king of Germany ; opposed by Conrad, duke 
of Swabia, and Frederick, duke of Franconia. 

1126. Visit of Da-vid of Scotland to Henry I. 

1127. Eoger, the great Count, recognized as duke of Apulia and 
Calabria.^ fie carries on war with the Pope andis excommunicated, 
but obtains investiture the next year. Marriage of Geoffrey of 
Anjou ^vith Maud, daughter of Henry I. 

1128. Death of WiEiam of Normandv, count of Flanders. 

1129. Henry of Blois made bishop of Winchester. Earthquake 
in England. 



1130-11S6.] 


II. anti-pope. Ro-er 
II., comt of Sicily, receives title of king from Aacletris iSid 

w Cionference lietween Innocent and Lothaire at 
•dete^ ’ Bernard present Heloise becomes abbess of the Para- 

a.l31._ Death of Baldivin II., king of Jerusalem; Pnlk of Anion, 
■his son-in-law, succeeds. 

1133. Innocent 11. re-established at Rome by Lothaire. Lothaire 
■croM-ned emperor by the Pope, who is again expelled by Anacleto 

Count Eoger takes the title of king of Sicily. 

1134. Death of .^phonso I., king of Havarre and Aragon, and 

separation of the kingdoms. Arnold of Brescia begins to preach 
■about this time. r *'=“''** 

1135. Deadh of Robert II., duke of Formandy, in Cardiff Castle. 
-Stephen (of Blois) king of England. 

:U37. -Lo^ VII. (Ic Jaiine) king of Prance, married to Eieanor 
-of (juienne before his accession. Iting Roger driven out of Italy by 
Lothaire. Death of Lothaire. Pandects of Justinian discovered 
- -at Amalfi. Bh-th of Saladm. 

1138. Conrad III. emperor. Roger king of Sicily takes the Pope 
prisoner, and compels him to confirm him in his kingdom. Death 
■of Anacletus, and end of the schism. David, king of Scotland 
invades England, and is defeated at the battle of the Standard 
(Uorthallerton). Civil war in England between adherents of Stephen 
■and Maud. 

1139. Portugal erected into a kingdom for Count Alphonso Hcn- 
:riguez. Malachy, bishop of Connaught, visits Clairvaux and Rome. 
Tenth ‘General Council (second of the Lateran). Arnold of Brescia 
condemned and banished from Italy. Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, papal legate in England. 

1140. Council of Sens, Bernard gets Abelard condemned. Abelard 
•appeals to the Pope. Feast of tire Immaculate Conception of the 
Tirgin introduced. 

1141. Interdict laid on Franco by Innocent II. King Stephen 
taken prisoner by Robert of Gloucester at the battle of Lincoln. 
Maud received as “ Lady of England.” Winchester burnt. 

1142. hlaud besieged in O.xford by Stephen. Death of Abelard. 
IHenry the Lion duke of Saxony. 

1143. Manuel Comnenus emperor of the East. Celestine 11. pope. 
'On submission of Louis VII. the interdict on France is raised. 

1144. LuoiusII. pope ; he concludes a taeaty with Roger of Sicily. 
‘The primacy of the church of Toledo confirmed by the Pope. 

1145. hlaud withdraws from England. Conquests of Kouteddin, 
■sultan of Aleppo. Eugenius III. pope. 

1146. Second Crusade proclaimed by the Pope ; preached by St 
Bernard. Invasion of Greece by king Roger ; Thebes and Corinth 
•iplundered. Assembly at Vezelai ; Louis A'^II. takes the cross. 

Arnold of Brescia heads insurrection at Rome, and expels the Pope. 
The Almohades enter Spain. 

1147. Snger, abbot of St Denis, appointed regent of France. 
The Crusaders, ledby Conrad andLouis VII., avriveat Constantinople. 
St Bernard pleads in behalf of the Jews. Suppression of the Hen- 
ricians in Languedoc. 

1148. The Ciusaders reach Jerusalem, unsuccessfully besiege 
Damascus, and return to Europe. 

1149. Recoveiy of Corfu from Saracens by the Emperor Manuel. 

1150. Compilation of canon law completed by Gratian (begun 

by Ivo of Chartres, 1114). Noureddin conquers Edessa. Peter 
the Lombard ivrites his Sentences. Large silver terrestnal gml^ 
made by Ediisi for Eoger of Sicily about this time. Almanac first 
nublished by Solomon JarcM. , 

1151. Death of Geoffrey of Anjou. Invasion of Hungary by 

Alanuel ; peace, 1153. _ . 

1152. Eleanor of Guienne, divorced by Louis VIL, marries Henrj, 
■son of Maud (Heniy 11. of England). Frederick 1., Barbarossa, 
emperor of the Romans. 

1153. Treaty betiveen Stephen and Heniy. ilalcolm . kin„ 
•of Scotland Aiiastasius IV. pope. Death of St Bernaixl. 

1154. Henry II. iPlantagenet fine) king of Englmd. Beath ot 
Roger of Sicily. Houi^eddin takes Damascus and 

capital. Louis VII. marries Constance of Castile. « 

Italy by Frederick Barbarossa. Adrian IV . Ch icholas Breakspeare) 

Arnold of Brescia bardslied b}' tbe 

■order of the emperor, Wiliam I. of Sicily 

deprived of part of his kingdom by the Bop®- Thomas Becket 
by the Pope to undertake the conquest of Ireland. Thomas Becket 
.iLnceUor of England. Coronation of Fredenck Barbarossa at 

^°1156. WiRiam of Sicily mak« pMce ^th the 
giorviate of Upper Austria erected mto a dne j . 
the Venerable, abbot of Clun.v. __ -u v „r Venice 

1157. Invasion of Poland by the emperor. The bank 
instituted. Munich founded by Heniy 
Besancon. 
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Lombanly bv the emivror Sic-n nf it:!,.. 
Diet of Roncagliiu Henry II. risits Lo«b I'lL kt i'ark 
Praif ■ Bcuty II. agiinst Toulome. IVar with 

men pop®- ^'ictor IV. anti-pope. 

„fvS' Couiicil of Pavia convoked by the emperor for n t-o-mitior 
^GV®*or. Excommunication of the emperor bv Ale.ramh r” Th- 
Albigcnses be^n to attract attention about this ‘time. Condemna'- 
tion and branding of German heretics at Oxfoni. 

a 1 England and France. Pope Alexander 1 1 1, 

received by the two kings. 

1162. Instruction of Milan by the emperor. Becket arehbishoii 

Mmp&din ®l-ncellorship. Gillicrt Foliot 

1163. Hungarian war renewed by Manuel. 

"^1^® Constitations of Clarendon subscribed. Council of 
Northampton Flight of Beekct. Becket at Sens and at Poii- 
tigny. Banishment of Becket’s friends bv Henry II. Third iiiva- 
Sion of Lombardy by the emperor. Pascal III. anti-pope. 

116o. William 1., the Lion, king of .Scotland. 

1166. Zeugmin stormed by Manuel. Becket at Verelai ex- 
communicates his enemies. Fourth invasion of Italy by the 
emperor, 

1167. War between Henry and Louis till 1169. The Ixmibard 
League formeiL The League defeats the emperor at Legnano. 

1168. Calixtns III. anri-pope. Victory of Manuel over Hunga. 
rians at Zeugmin. End of the war. The Loiulxird League put to 
the ban by tlie emperor. 

1169. Meeting of Henry and Louis at Moiitmirail resiicctinc 
Becket. Excommunication of Gilbert Foliot, bislioji of London, by 
Becket. Invasion of Ireland by Stronghow. .\notlicr meeting of 
Henry and Louis at St Denis. 

1170. Formal reconciliation of Henry II. and Arclibisliop Thoimci 
at Frcteval. Askossiiiation of the archbishop at Canterbury, Dec. 
29. Birth of St Dominic. Peter Waldo begins preaching at Lyons 
about this time. 

1171. Henry 11. invades Ireland, and is acknowledged king at 
Council of Cashel. Conquest of Egypt by Shinieouli and Saliidin, 
generals of Noureddin. End of the Fatim'ite caliphs. War betwcii 
Manuel and tbe Venetians till 1174. 

1172. Absolution of Hemy II. at Council of Avranches. 

1178. Civil war stirred up by the king’s sons in England and 
Normandy. Saladin sultan of Egypt. Canonization of Archl)ishoi> 
Thomas hy Alexander III. 

1174. Canonization of Bernard by Alexander 1 11. Fifth invasion 
of Italy by the emperor. Siege of Alex.andria. Henry II. does 
penance at the tomb of St Thomas of Canterhury, July 12. 
William the Lion captured at Alnwick by Ramilph do Glanville, 
July 12 ; he is released after doing homage to Henry for the king- 
dom. Damascus taken by Saladin. 

1175. The bull of Adrian IV. promulgated in Ireland. Tlic 
Scottish jjrelates refuse canonical obedience to the archbishop of 

1176. Victory of the Milanese over Frederick at Legnano (Como). 

Great Council at Northampton; the six circuits of the jndgre estab- 
lished. The Carthusinn order approved by tlie Pope. 1 letory or 
Kilidy Arslan, sultan of Iconiuni, over Manuel at Mynokephalon. 
John of Salisbury bishop of Chartres. 

1177 Earl John named Lord of Ireland ; the country partitioned 
for completion of the conquest. Meeting of the Pmio y"' 
emperor at Venice ; absolution of the emperor. Saladin defeated 
at Ramla by Renaud de ChatlUon. 

1178. Reconciliation of Henry II. and Loui.s 1 H. Tlie l.( r. tus 
of Toulouse excommunicated and banished by tbe Irg.afc. limocciit 


^^1179.*^^lm*enth General Conneil (third of the Lateran). Cre-'-wh' 

. . jT - 41 K.* c-zarartfinnofl PilgnilingO Of i/OUlS \li. 


to 


atrainst the Albigcnses sanctioned, 

tSe tomb of St Thomas. itaTpic H CVe i- 

1180 Philin II., Augustus, king of France. Alexins 11., lc..i 

"'S 'SSf™*. esc.. »vs.wi"- ■n"-’'-'" 


1184. Eeconcilhition of the sons 


of Henry II. at Council of Un- 


‘^'’lisS. Urban III. P°F®-_7th?Sr Thf ci^vn'of Je^ri^ah m 

Kto S Pf 


Ilevoit of Bulgiri'i. 


€ 
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Second Bulgarian kingdom founded. JIarriage of Henry, king of 
the Eomans, with Constance, heiress of Sicily. 

11S7. Battle of Tiberias (Hattin), — victoiy of Saladin over the 
Christians. Capture of Jerusalem hy Saladin. End of the Latin 
kingdom. Gregory Vlll. pope two months. Clement III. Third 
Crusade. 

1188. The Emperor Frederick and the kings of France and Eng- 
land take the Cross. The “ Saladin tenth ” imposed. 

1189. Siege of Acre begun. Frederick sets out on the crusade. 
Richard I. king of England. Massacre of JeAvs in London. 

1190. The order of Teutonic knights founded. Richard and 
Philip meet at Vezelai, and set out for the crusade. Tancred king 
of Sicily. Frederick tiA'ice defeats the sultan of Iconium, and 
takes the city. Frederick drowned in Asia Minor. Henry VI. 
emperor. 

1191. Marriage of Richard I. to Berengaria. Captm-e of Acre by 
the Crasaders. Celestine III. pope. Return of Philip to France. 
Victory of Richard at Arsoof. Naples besieged by the emperoi'. 
Coronation of Henry VI. and Constance at Rome. Destraction of 
Tusculum. 

1192. Guy of Lusignan titular king of Cyprus. Jerusalem 
tlireatened by Crusaders. Truce with Saladin. AiTest of Richard 
on his return bj' Leopold, duke of Austria. Usurpation of Earl 
John. 

1193. Richard before the Diet of Haguenau. Death of Saladin. 
Marriage of Philip Augustus rvith Ingeburga of Denmark. 

] 194. Libcr.ation and return of Richard. Richard defeats Philip 
at Freteval. Conquest of the Two Sicilies by the emperor, Avho is 
crowned king at Palermo. Birth of Frederick II. Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth prince of AV'ales. 

1195. Battle of Alarcos, — Alphonso VIII. of Castile defeated by 
Saracens. Alexius Angelus emperor of the East. 

1196. Man'iage of Philip Augustus Avith Agnes of Meranie. 

1197. Chateau Gaillard built by Richard I. 

1198. Innocent III. pope. Philip of Swabia (Hohenstauffen) 
emperor. War Avith his rival, Otto of BrunsAvick. Richard defeats 
the French at Gisors. 

1199. Fh'e years’ truce betAveen England and France by mediation 
of the Pope. Jolin king of England. His nephew Arthur sup- 
ported by Philip Augustus. Bohemia erected into a kingdom. 
Markwald, general of the emperor Henrj' VI., twice excommunicated 
by the Pope. 

1200. Universities of Bologna and Paris founded before this 
time. Interdict laid on France by Pope Innocent III. Llarria^e 
of Louis of France to Blanche of Castile. Riga founded. Strife 
of Guelf and GhibeUine in Florence berins about this time. Lay- 
amon Avrites liis Chronicle of Britain (the Brut). 

1201. Council of Soissons. Death of Agnes of Meranie. 

1202. Fourth Crusade under BaldAA’iu, count of Flanders. Walde- 
mar II., the Victorious, king of Denmark. War between France 
and England. Death of Abbot Joachim about this time. Conquest 
of Sicily (except Messina) by Markwald completed. Deatli of 
MarkAvnld. Zara taken by Crusadei’s. 

1203. Capture of Constantinople by Crusaders. Inquisition 
founded bj' Innocent 111. as commission for conversion of the Albi- 
genses. Murder of Arthur by King John. 

1204. Loss and re-capture of Constantinople by Crusaders. Bald- 
win first Latin emperor of the East. Capture of Chateau Gaillard 
and conquest of Normandy from the English by Philip Augustus. 
Empire of Trebizond erected for Alexius Comnenus. 

1205 (1193 ?). Birth of Albertus Magnus (died, 1280). Baldwin 
1. defeated and taken prisoner by the Bulgarians. 

1206. Jenghiz Khan proclaimed sovereign of Mogul and Tatar 
tribes. Jlogul Empire. Theodore Lascaris crowned emperor of 
Nicoea (elected at Constantinople 1204). Henry of Hainault Latin 
emperor of the East. 

1208. England placed under interdict by Innocent III. Cnisade 
against the Albigenses proclaimed by him. Otto IV. acknoAA’ledged 
emperor after murder of Philip. 

1209. Franciscan order foAmded. King John excommunicated 
by the Pope. Otto croAvned at Rome. 

1210. Council of Paris condemns, burns, and forbids reading of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. Alliance of the emperor Henrj' AA'ith the 
sultan of Iconium against Theodore. InA’asion of China by Jenghiz 
Khan. 

1211. Otto excommunicated by the Pope. Pandulph legate in 
England. 

1212. Frederick II. croAATied emperor of the Eomans. The 
Children’s Crusade. Battle of Navas de Tolosa, — victorj' of the 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and NaA'arre over the Sloors. 

1213. King John of England becomes the Pope’s vassal. Second 
invasion of China by Jenghiz Klian. Battle of JIuret. 

1214. Birth of Roger Bacon (died, 1294?). Battle of BouA'ines, 
defeat of Emperor Otto IV. by Philip Augustus. De.ath of William, 
the Lion, king of Scots ; Alexander II. succeeds him. 

1215. Siege and capture of Peking (Yen-king) bj' Jenghiz Khan. 
The Great Cliartcr signed by King John. TAvdfth General Cmmcil 
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(fourth of the Lateinn). Dominican order founded. Coronation of 
Frederick II. at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1216. Honorius HI. pope. Henry HI. king of England. Con- 
firmation of the Great Charter. 

1217. Fifth Ci-usade under Andrew, kiug of Hungarj-. Hubert 
de Burgh justiciary of England. MatthcAV Paris enters Benedictine 
order at St Albans (died, 1259). Michael Scot, translator of Aris- 
totle, living at Toledo. Peter of Courtenay emperor of the East. ' 
Order of Friar Preachers founded. 

1218. Trial by ordeal formally abolished in England. Death of 
Otto. Battle on the Jaxartes between Jenghiz Klian and the Kliar- 
ismians. Death of Simon de hlontfort. 

1219. Damietta taken by Cmsaders. Robert of Comtenay em- 
peror of the East. 

1221. Conquest of Kliorassah and Persia by Jenghiz. Dominican 
and Franciscan friars airive in England. Birth of Bonaventura 
(died, 1274). Death of Dominic. 

1222. The Golden Bull, basis of Hungarian liberties, simied by 

Andrew H. , ° 

1223. Louis VHI. king of France. 

1224. University of Naples founded bj' Emperor Frederick H. 
Peter de Vinea chief adA'iser to Frederick about this time. 

1226. Louis IX. (St Louis) king of France. The Lombard 
League reneAved against Frederick 11. Death of Francis. 

1227. Gregory IX. pope. Birth of Thomas Aquinas (died, 1274). 
Death of Jenghiz Khan. 

1228. Sixth Cnisade under Frederick H. Death of Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterburj’-. Canonization of Francis by 
Gregory IX. BaldAvin H. emperor of the East ; John of Brienne 
his colleague and guardian during minority, 1229 to 1237. 

1229. Treaty betAveen Sultan El Kamel and Frederick 11. Jeru- - 
Salem given up to the Christians. Council of Toulouse establishes 
the Inquisition in Languedoc. 

1231. Translation of the Almagest by command of Frederick If. 

1233. Edmund Rich archbishop of Canterbuiy (died, 1240). 
Robert Grosseteste bishop of Lincoln (died, 1253). Gregory IX. 
intrasts the Dominican Order with sole direction of the Inquisition. 

1234. Canonization of Dominic by Gregory IX. Promulgation 
of ncAv code of the Decretals by Gregory. 

1235. Isabella of England married to Frederick 11. Canonization 
of Elizabeth of Hungary. 

1236. InA'asion of Russia and sack of hloscow by Tatars. 

1237. Conrad IV. king of the Romans. Battle of Corte NuoA’a. 

1238. Marriage of Simon de Montfort to Eleanor, sister of Henry 

III. ; the earldom of Leicester pA'en to him. • 

1239. Frederick H. makes his sonEnzio Idng of Sardinia. Her^ 
man von Salza grand-master of the Teutonic knights. Moorish 
kingdom of Granada founded. 

1240. Birth of Cimabue (died, 1302). Frederick invades States 
■of the Church ; Crusade against him proclaimed. Carmelite monks 
in England. 

1241. Celestine IV. pope ; dies before consecration. Death of 
Waldemar 11. of Denmark. Enzio captures Genoese fleet, Avith 
cardinals, bishops, &c. Death of Empress Isabella. 

1242. Battle of TaBlebourg, — St Louis defeats Henry HI. 

1243. Innocent IV. pope, after nearly' tAvo years’ vacancj*. 

1244. Treaty between the Pope and the emperor. 

1245. Thirteenth General Council (first of Lyons). Deposition 

of the emperor by the Pope. Death of Alexander of Hales. ' , 

1246. (Janonization of Archbishop Edmund (Rich) by Innocent 

IV. 

1248. Seventh Ciusade under St Louis. Inquisition introduced 
in Spain. Siege of Raima. 

1249. Alexander HI. king of Scots. Death of Peter de Vinea. 
University College, Oxford, founded. 

1250. St Louis defeated and captured by the sultan of Egypt ; 
released in a month. Conrad IV. emperor. ‘His claim opposed by 
William, count of Holland. The Mamelukes become masters of 
Egj'pt. Manfred regent of Sicily. College of the Sorbonne 
founded. GunpoAA'der probably' inA'ented about this time. 

1252. Alphonso X. king of Castile. The Alphonsine Tables com- 
pleted. English laAA's introduced in Wales. 

1253. The Jbaa's expeUed from France. 

1254. Alexander IV. pope. Birth of Marco Polo (died, 1324). 

1255. Inquisition introduced in France. Konigsberg founded 
by the Teutonic knights. Submission of the Tavo Sicilies to 
hlanfred. 

1257. Richard, earl of Cornwall, and Alphonso X. of Castile rival 
emperors of the Eomans. 

1258. Siege and capture of Baghdad by Tatars under Hulaku 
Khan. Extinction of the caliphate (Abbasides). “ Provisions^ of 
Oxford ” passed bj' the “Mad Parliament.” Manfred croAvned king 
of Sicily. 

1259. Kublai klian of the Moguls. Jlanfred excommunicated. 

1260. Appearance of the Flagellants in Italy. Manfred master 
of Tuscany'. 

1261. Urban IV. pope. IManfred again excommunicated 
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•of Swtiay^'' of Lavgs, -defeat of Norwegians by Alexander III. 
J.im Jrisonef Lewes, -E-atl Simon defeats Henty 111. and takes 

.^iicd iao'?;, Manftnd Hng'oS^^^^ 

defeated again and killed by Ms rival, 1266. Composition of C’ 
.powder known to Hoget Bacon. ^ i n oi ^un- 

1266. Roger Bacon sends Ms Opus Majus to Pope Clement IV. 

Pafm^a^ *’ ° Apostolic Brctbren, begins preacMng in 

1267. Treaty of Viterbo, between the dethroned emperor Baldwin, 
•Charles of Anjou, and William prince of Achaia. 

1208. Edward of England takes the cross at Council of North- 
ampton. Conmdin defeated by Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozza 
^nd Ijeliefided at Naples. 

1269. Fi-agmatio Sanction, restricting the power of the Pone in 
1 i-ance, promulgated by St Louis. 

Louis sets out for the crusade, and dies before Tunis 
Philip III., the Bold, king of France. Birth of William of Occam 
•about this time (died about 1S50). 

1271. Gregory X. pope, after two years’ vacancy. Jom-nev of 
Marco Polo to the court of IluWai Khan. 

1272. Edward I. king of England. 

1273. Rudolph of Hapsburg emperor. 

1274. Fourteenth General Council (second of Lyons); union of 
■Greek and Roman Chnrdies effected. New regulation of p.apal 
c’lection. 

1275 (circa), ab-ahic numerals used in treatise on the Astrolabe 
•by Macha-Allah. 

*1276. Innocent V., Adrian V., and John XX. (XXL) popes. 
Birth of Giotto (died, 1337). 

1277. Nicholas 111. pope. 

1279. Statute of Jfortmain passed in England. 

1280. Conquest of China hy Moguls completed. 

1281. Martin IV. pope. Treaty of Ondeto, hetween the Pope, 
dho king of Naples, and Venice, for conque.st of tlie Greek 
KimpirD. 

1282. The “ Sicilian Vespers,” — massacre of the French in Sicily; 
•end of Angevine rule. Andronicus II. emperor of the East. Con- 
quest and settlement of Wales hy Edward I. Formation of the 
Xiiydcr Zee by inundation of tlie se-i. Union of Greek and Roman 
■churches aimnlled by Andronicus 11. 

1283. Statute of Rluiddlan (Statute of Wales) enacted. Con- 
ijnest of Prussia by Teutonic knights conijdelcd. 

1284. Charles of Anjou defeated aud captured bv Roger de Loria, 
.grand admiral of Sicily. 

1285. Honorius IV. pope. Philip IV.. the Bold, king of France. 
Death of Charles of Anjou. 

1286. Margaret of Norway queen 0 - Scots; a regoncy during her 
minority. Sagatelli banished from Parma. 

12S8. Nicholas IV. pope. 

1289. Marriage-treaty of Pniice Edwav>- of England and JIargaret 
-onecn of Scots concluded. Dante present ,at battle of Campal- 
■itino. 

1290. Expuisiou of Jews from England by Edward 1. Death of 

klargaret of Norway on her way to Scotland. Edward 1. appointed 
•arbitrator between Baliol and Bruce, coinpetitora for the Scottish 
crown, 1291. , ^ i 

1291. Capture of Acre hy JIalek al Aschraf, sultan of Egypt. 
Final loss of the Holy Land. Conference of Edward I. with 
northern harons at Norham. Beginnings of Swiss couf eratio/i. 
•Seizure and imprisonment of Italian hankers in France.^ 

1292. Adolphus of Nassau ein[teror. John (Baliol) king of bcots. 
He docs homage to Edward I. at Newcastle, December 26. 

1294. Celestine V. pope, after vacancy of more th.an tivo yeare; 
abdicates. Boniface YlII. pope, December. Death of Kublai 
Kiian. lilasoud II., last sultan of Iconium, defeated and slam by 
the Jloguls, and the sultanate divided. 

1295. Final organization of English parliament, l.etnni oi 
lilavco Polo to Venice. Prcmislas, duke of Poland, crowned king. 

1296. Boniface VIII. pnhlislies the bull Clcricis laicos, Januarj , 

republished, August 18. . Philip issues an eMct prohibiting exporte- 
tion of gold, silTCr, provi-sions, &c., consent of the Uorra, 

August 17, Boniface jmblishcs a second hull, Sep- 

teuiber. Conquest of Scotland by Edward I. ; f 

iuterrognnm, 1290-1306. The Persian poet Saadi dies about this 

'' 1297. Battle of Stirling, -victory of WLallace 

-^riTT nil,/. rifAof fllifirter coufinneu b> iimvam 1. 
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cattle of Falkirk,— rictory of Edward 
iinglaud. and France. * 

Colonnas. 
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Albert I. .<uic- 
-D •' Pe,ice between 

ilie lope proclaims a cnisade agiinst the 


quiBito at Paima Siege of Cacriavcrock by Ediimd L^ 

be«fn« ■ Boniface VIII. ,and Pbilip the Fail 

b^ins. Excommnmoatmn of Phiiip. Title of Prince of Wal ' 
confciTcd on the son of Edward 1. met oi iian.v 

Tlie parliament of Lincoln replies to tiie Pope’s bull 
Philip burns the Pope’s hull, Jamwry 2. States-Generai orFmn ■c 
“ bSv ‘^'’" sGtuted by riiilip IV., April 
1 ^^’’'™ -v* defeated at Caurtrai i.y tl,c 
Flemings, July. Philip issues ar ’ -• •• ■ ■ 


tion, October. 


by Boniface VIII, The Great Charter coniiimed bj 
Boniface publishes a biiU against tbe Colonua tod > «fter their 
reply he passes sentence of degradation, excoimmmication, 
loniiscation. 


an edict condemning tlie linjuisi- 

at Nuremberg a Golden 
Bull July.^ Ihe Pope arrested by William of Nogarot at Aitaem 
September I rescued by the people; dies at Rome, October II’ 
Cession of Gmenne to Edward 1. hy PMlip the Fair. Benedict XI 
l>ope, ihe Catalan Grand Compaiiv, fomed by Roger di Flor 
.nrnves at Constantinople. 

Edward I. Submission of Seotl.md. 
oil til of ^Petrarch (died, 1374), Tlie bulls against France ro- 
yoked. 1 iefory of Philip the Fair over the Flemings at Jlons-en- 
Puelic. 

1305. Clement pope. Tlie Knights Templars denounced 
\\ allacc put to death by Edward I., August 23. 

1506. Murder of Comyn at Dumfries, Robert Biuec crowned 
king of Scotland, Roger di Flor assas.sinatcd at .idrianople. 

3307_. E.veommunicatioii of Bruce by pajial leg.ifo at parliament 
of Carlisle. Edward II. king of Eiiglniid. I'm Dolcino, iiitli 
Margarita, tortured and burnt at Vcrcdli. Arrest of Knights 
Templars in France and England. Battle of Apros,— victory of tlie 
Catalans over the Byzantine army. 

1808. Assassination of tlie emperor by John of Austria. Henry 
VIJ. (of Lu.vemboiirg) succeeds liiin. Death of Dims Scotns. 

1309. The Pope removes to Avignon. Robert of Anjou crowneil 
king of Naples by the Pope. Sire de Joinville writes Ids history of 
Louis IX. Commission for trial of the Templars opens at Pari“, 
August 7. 

1810. Conquest of Rhodes by the knights of St John. Persecu- 
tion of the memory of Boniface VIII. by Philip. Dante jiiiblhhcs 
Ms Do Monarchia about tills time. Fifty -four Templars humt at 
Paris. 

1311-12. Fiftccutb General Council, licld at Vienne, October to 
November. Dissolution of order of Templars decreed. Condeiiiiia- 
tion of tbe Beghards. Rescript of the emperor defining relations of 
Swiss confedewatiou to Austria and the empire. University of 
Orleans founded. 

1313. Death of the emperor Henry VII. , followed hy iiiterregnuni. 
Birtli of Boccaccio (died, 1375). Canonization of Celestine V. 
by Clement V. Death of Clement V. Stirling Castle besieged by 
Edward Bruce. 

1314. Jacques de Alolay, grand-master of the Temjilai's, bunit at 
Paris. Frederick III. ((hike of ztiistria) and Louis V. (JV.) (duke 
of Bav.aria), rival emperore. Louis X. (iliitin) king of I raiice. 
Battle of Bannockburn,— victory of Robert Brace over Edward 11. 
June 24. Stirling Castle given up. 

1315. Battle of Alorgarten,— victory of Swiss confederation over 
Leopoid, duke of Austna. Final defeat of the Catalan Grand Com- 

^Yllfi. John XXII. pope. John I. king of Fraiiei; four days. 
PMlip V. king of France. Battle of Athenry,— victory of the EngUsii 

over the Irish. „ , , , t. i 

1317. Jlediation of the Pope between England and Scotland le- 
jeeted by Bruce. Bruce excommunicated and Scotland laid under 

” 131ff Edward Brace defeated and killed at Dundalk. _ 

1320. Insiin-eetion of the peasantry (the Pas/ornYiuT) in France, 

June. Conference of Robert of X'aples with the Pope at Avignon. 
The Scottish parliament appeals to the Pope. y. , , . 

1321. Peraecution of the lepers in France. LoKr, of . apics 
declared vicar of Italy during abeyance of the empire. 

1321-1328. Civil wars hetween nval emperors of the La,t, 

Andronicus the elder and the younger. cxr-Ki.i.inif Frederick 

13-'’‘» Charles IV. king of France. Battle of MiiWdoif, rrcacncK 

John WvcMTe born about this time (died, 1 JS4). Birth ot » riii^ia 

ofWykriiain (died, M04). y 
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1326. Cannon used bj’ the Florentines; by French and English, 
1338 and 1339. 

1327. Edward 111. king of England. Edward II. deposed and 
muidered. The emperor declares the Pope a heretic ; is crowned at 
Milan, and again excommunicated. 

1328. Philip YI. (house of Valois) king of France. Tlie em- 
peror crowned at Eome, deposes the Pope, and gets Peter de 
Corbifere elected (Nicholas V.) Death of Castruccio Castracani, 
head of republic of Lucca. Independence of Scotland recognized 
by treaty of Northampton. Constantinople taken, and Andronicus 
1 1. deposed bj' his grandson Andronicus III. 

1329. David II. (Bruce) king of Scotland. Blockade of Nicfea 
by Orkhan. Battle of Pelekanon, — first engagement between the 
emperor of the East and the sultan of the Ottomans. Establishment 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

1330. C.apitulation of Nictea to Orkhan. 

1332. Invasion of Scotland by Edward Baliol, assisted by 
Edward III. of England. ■ 

1333. Battle of Halidon Hill, — victory of Edward HI. over the 
Scots. Casirair III. the Great, king of Poland. Stephen Dushan 
king of Servia. 

1 334. Benedict XIL pope. 

1336. Birth of Timur (Tamerlane.) Philip of France visits 
Avignon. 

1337. Edward III. claims the crown of France. Plague of lociKts 
in Europe for three yeara. 

1338. Embassj' from Louis of Bavaria and the king of France- to 
the Pope to seek absolution of Louis ; absolution refused. Mission 
of Barlaam from the Emperor -Andronicus to Benedict XII. respecting 
reunion of Greek and Latin churches. Alliance of Jacob van 
-Artevelde, captain of Ghent with Edward 111. Meeting of the em- 
peror and Edward III at Diet of Coblentz. 

1339. Edward III. invades France from Flandera. Conquest of 
Bithynia by the Turks completed. 

1340. Battle of Sluys, — victory of Edward III. over the French 
fleet. Siege of Tournay ; a truce concluded. Birth of Chaucer (?) 

1341. First passage of the Turks into Europe. John V. (Palreo- 
logus) emperor of the East. Eegencj' of Anne of Savo)'. Intrigues 
of John Cantacuzenus. Dispute about the Light of Jlount Thabor 
begins. Petrarch crowned in the Capitol at Eome. Disputed suc- 
cession in Britanny ; gives rise to ciril war between John de Mont- 
fort and Charles of Blois. 

1342. Clement VI. pope, 

1343. Death of Eobert the V'ise, king of Naples. 

1344. The jubilee period reduced to fifty years by Clement A'l. 
AFar in Guienne. First English gold coinage (the florin). Dis- 
covery of Madeira by Eobert Jlacham, an Englishman. Battle of 
Salado, — defeat of the Moors by -Alphonso IV. of Portugal. Parlia- 
ment of Paris organized by ordinance of Philip VI. 

1345. Assassination of Jacob van Artevelde. Discovery of Canary 
Islands by Genoese and Spanish seamen. Servian empire estahlkshed 
by Stephen Dushan ; his code published, the oldest monument of 
Servian language. Assassination of the Grand-duke Apokaukos at 
Constantinople. 

1346. Louis of Bavaria again deposed by the Pope. Charles IV. 
(Count of Luxembourg) elected king of the Eoraans. Victory of 
Edward III. over the French at Crecy, August 26. David II. of 
Scotland defeated and taken prisoner at Nevill's Cross, Durham, 
October 17. Siege of Calais begun (taken hj' Edward III. 1347). 
Marriage of Orkhan, sultan of the Ottomans, with Theodora, daughter 
of Cantacuzenus. 

1347. Invasion of Naples by Louis of Hungarj*, January'. Flight 
of Queen Joanna ; she sells Avignon to the Pope. Cola di Eienzi 
tribune and liberator of Eome. University of Prague (Carolinum) 
founded by the emperor. Death of Louis of Bavaria. Truce be- 
tween England and France. John Cantacuzenus crowned^ emperor 
of the East. 

1348-1351. The Black Death prevails in Europe. Jlassacres of 
Jews on suspicion of poisoning the wells. "War of the Genoese with 
Cantacuzenus. 

1349. The Statute of Labourers (England) passed. Dauphiny 
united to crown of France. Title of Dauphin given to the king’s 
eldest son. The Flagellants condemned by bull of Clement VI. 

1350. Order of the Garter instituted by Edward III. about 
this time. John II. king of France ; Order of the Star insti- 
tuted by him. Peter the Cruel, king of Castile. Eecoustniction 
of AVindsor Castle begun ; completed, 1369. Second Jubilee at 
Eome. 

1351. Joanna restored with her husband Louis of Tarentum to 
throne of Naples. Eienzi at Prague. Alliance of A^’enice with 
Cantacuzenus. 

1352. Victory of Genoese over A'enetians and Greeks, and their 
treaty with the Emperor Cantacuzenus. Eienzi surrendered to the 
Pope. Innocent VI. pope, December. 

1353. Establishment of the Turks in Europe. First Statute of 
Pnernunire in England. Eienzi made senator of Eome by Cardinal 
Albomoz. 
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1354. Naval Code published by Peter lAC of Aragon. Eienzi 
slain in insurrection at Eome.' Cantacuzenus dethroned, Dceember. 

1355. AVar between England and France renewed. Charles lAC 
croavned at Eome. Assassination of Inez de Castro by Alphonso lAA 
of PortugaL Treaty between John Palteologus I. and Innocent A'’L 
Arabic numerals used by Petrarch. 

1356. The Golden B^l of the empire published by Charles lAC 
Battle of Poitiers,— Edward the Black Prince defeats and captures 
John II. and his son. AVycliffe pubhshes his Last Age of the 
Church. 

1357. Ordinance for the estate of the land of Ireland issued. 
Truce between England and France. Triumphal entry of the 
Black Prince into London. David II. returns to Scotland. 

1358. Eising of the peasants (the Jacquerie) in France. 

1360. Treaty of Bretigny, — renunciation by Edward III. of his 
claim to the croum of France, to Normandy, Anjou, and Slaine, 
followed by Eberation of King John. France ravaged by the Free 
Companies. Amurath I. sultan of the Ottomans. Leo Pilatus at 
Florence, the first teacher of Greek in AVestem Europe. 

1361. Conquest of Eoumania by Amurath I. Adrianople made 
the se.at of the sultans. The Janis.saries established. Deatli of John 
T.anler (bom, 1290). 

1362. Use of English in law pleadings directed bv Act of Parlia- 
ment. Urban V. pope, October. 

1363. Philip the Bold duke of Burgundy. 

1364. Charles A’', king of France. The coast of Guinea dis- 
covered by French seamen about this time. Battle of Auray, — 
defeat and capture of Bertrand Dugucsclin by John Chandos ; death 
of Charles of Blois ; Brittany scoured to John dc Jlontfort Uni- 
versity of Cracow founded by Casimir the Great. 

1365. Urban A’’, demands tribute of England. University of 
A'ienna founded by Duke Eudolph lAh 

1366. The Black Prince defeats Hctrry of Trastamare at Najara,. 
and re-establishes Peter the Cnrel. 

1367-1371. AATlIiam of AA’'ykcham chancellor of England (again, 
1389-1391). Forrndation of the Kremlin, 1367. 

1368. University of Geneva founded. Ming dynasty founded in 
China ; expulsion of the Moguls. AVycliflc’s treatise Dc Domimv- 
appears. A'isit of the emperor to Eome. 

1369. Ecncwal of war between France and England. Johtt 
Paliuologus visits Urban Y. at Eome, aitd joirts the Latin com- 
munion ; he is arrested for debt at A’cnicc, Birth of John Huss (?). 
Foundation of the Bastille. 

1370. Timur sovereign of Tagatai. Limoges stormed by the- 
Black Prince. Gregory XI. pope. Eobert II., high steward (first, 
of the Strrart line), king of Scotlarrd. Death of Casimir the Great. 
M.aniage of John of Gaunt with daughter of Peter the Cruel. 

1372. A'^ictory of Spanish fleet over the English off EocheUo 

1373. March of John of Gaunt from Calais to Bordeaux. 

1376. Death of the Black Prince. The “Good Parliament” in- 
England. 

1377. Ectum of the Pope from Avignon to Eome. AA'ycliffe 
cited before the bishop of London. The Pope i)ublishes three bulls- 
against AA'’ycIiffe. Eichard II. king of England. 

1378. Urban A^’I. pope. Clement AUI. anti-pope at Avignon. 
The schism lasts fortj' years. AA'enceslas (king of Bohemia)- 
emperor. Cession of Cherbourg to the English by the king of 
Navarre. Appearance of Halley’s Comet. 

1379. AA’’ycliffe sends out his poor priests. The emperor John 
AC imprisoned. 

1380-1386. Conquest of Khorassan by Timur. 

1380. AA’ycliffe’s English New Testament completed. Death of 
Bertrand Duguesclin. Charles A’'!, king of France. Eegency of 
duke of Anjou. Joanna queen of Naples deprived by Urban A’'I. 
Charles of Durazzo made king of Naples. Birth of Thomas h. 
Kenipis ((Bed, 1471). 

1381.. AVycliffe’s declaration against tr.ansubstantiation. Poll- 
tax granted in England. Eevolt of the peasantrj' under AVat the- 
Tyler. Arrest of Lollard preachers ordered. AA''ycIiffe’s opinions, 
condemned by synod of London. An earthquake dming the s)Tiod. 
The emperor John AC escapes from prison and becomes tributar)' to- 
Amurath I. 

1332. AUctory of the French over the Flemings at Eosbecque. 

1383. Expedition of Spenser bishop of Norwich into Flanders, 

Death of Queen Joanna of Naples. ■ 

1384. AA’'ycliffe’s Engli.sh Bible completed about this time. 
Death of A\^ycliffe, December 31. Philip the Bold l)eeonies count* 
of Flanders. 

1385. Urb.an A"”!, besieged in castle of Nocora (Luceria) by 
Charles of Durazzo. He escapes to Genoa .and puts five cardinals , 
to death for conspiracy.. The Scots .aided by the French invade ' 
England. Eichard II. takes'. and bums Edinburgh. Battle o. 
Aljnbarotta, — Hetory of John I. of Poi'tugal over John I. oi 
Castile. 

1386. Timur invades Persia. Battle of Sempach, —^Leopold of 
-Austria defeated by the Swiss, July 9.- Council of regency in 
England, under duke of Gloucester. Impeachment of the earl oi 
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c^Labl&hecUn pS?^ Heidelberg fonnded. Tl.e Jagellon dj-„asty 

concluded between Amuratli I. and the Genoese 
of London^ II. and seize the Tower 

1 oP® tSn®" Battle of Otterburn (August 

19). Douglas killed and Percy (Hotspur) taken prisoner. Jubilee 
penpd reduced to 33 years Battle of Falkioping, -Margaret nueen 
SwwIct '^^' Sweden defeats and captures Albert of 

1389. Amurath I. defeats the Serrians, Hungarians, and Bui- 
ganaus at Ka.ssova and is killed. Bajazet I. succeeds him. Truce 
between France and England. Eichard II. takes the government 
mto hxs own hands. Boniface IX. pope. Compact of Nurem- 
berg, between the eniperorand German princes, against tlie Jew.s. 
Battle of Eafels, victory of the Swiss over the Austrians, April 9. 

1390. Statute passed for uniformitj- of weights and mc.Tsnres in 
England (Lanc.ashire excepted). Constantinople unsuccessfully 
besieged by Bajazet. 'third jubilee celebrated. ' 

1391. Jilaniiel II. emperor of the East (associated with his father 
since 13rri). Compiest of Asia Minor completed bv Bajazet. 

1393 (circa). Gei-son chancellor of the universitj-'of Paris. 

1394. Four years’ trace between England and France. Benedict 
Xlll. po))e at Avignon. Bichard II. holds a parliament in Ireland. 
Jews banished fiom Finnce by Charles VII. Nicolas de Cleman"-is 
publislie.s his De Jluina, Ettiesm. “ 

139r). Milan erected into a duchy for the Visconti by the Emperor 
Wcnceslas. Battle of Nicopolis, — victory of Bajazet over Sigis- 
iniiiid of Hiing.iry and the Christians, September 28. Invasion of 
Russia by Timur. 

1390. ilarriage of Eichard II. with Isabella of France. Truce 
for 2.0 years. 

1397. Jlimlcr of the duke of Gloucester at Calais. 'The regency 
declared illegal. Union of Calinar, between Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norwaj'. 

1398-1399. Invasion of India, and capture of Delhi, by Timur. 
-Anti-pope Benedict XIII. impiisnned in his palace at Avignon by 
Marshal BouciiMUt. Boucicaut leads an army to the .assistance of 
Manuel II. 

1399. Deiiosition of Riclianl II. Henry H'. (fir.st of the house 
of Lancaster) king of England. Order of Knights of the B.ath 
instituted. Jlanuel sets out to visit European Courts, December. 

1400. Deposition of the emperor Wcuceslaus by the electors : 
election of liupert. Count P.alatine. John Hiiss ordained priest. 
Revolt of Owen Glendower in IVales. Invasion of Scotland by 
Ifenrj' IV. Death of Chancer, Oct. 25. Birth of Guttenberg 
(died, 1407). 

1401. The statute of heretics (de hvcrdicis comhurendis) passed in 
England. IVilliam Sautre, a Lollard, burnt. 

1402. Sultan Bajazet defeated and taken prisoner by Timur at 
Aiigoria ; Soliman I. sultan. The Scots invade England, and are 
defeated by Hotspur at Homildon Hill. Return of ilaniicl to Con- 
stantinople. 

1403. De.ath of Bajazet. The French make descents on Males 

and the Isle of Mright. Benedict XIII. escapes from imprisonment. 
Revolt of the Percies. Battle of Shrew.shury, —Hotspur killed, 
July 23. , r . 

1404. Death of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Innocent 
VII. pope, succeeding Boniface. French descents on England. 
Alliance of the king of France with Glendower. 

1405. Death of Timur. Revolt at Rome. Ladislas, king ot 
Naples, seizes Home and expels Innocent VII. Revolt of Arch- 
bishop Scrope. Birth of zEneas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.) 

MOG. James I. king of Scots. He is imprisoned in the Tower ot 
London. EeUmi of Innocent to Rome. Gregory XII. pope. 

1407. Assassination of Louis, duke of Orleans, by JMin, duke ot 
Burgundy, at Paris ; origin of the civil w.ir between Burgundians 
•and Aimnguacs. John Rishy, Lollard preacher, burnt in c 

John Hu.ss appeals to the Pope. Ladislas again enters 
Rome. Benedict holds a council at Peroignan. 

1409. The rival popes are deposed by Council of Pisa. 

V. elected. Ladislas driven from Romo. ITiuvcrsity of Lop^ic 

Death of Alexander V. John XXIII. pope. John Huss 
excommunicated. Sigismund, emperor of tlie Romans, oPl’^ed bj 
Josse, margrave of Aloravia, who dies m a few months. JagHlon, 
king of Poland, defeats Teutonic Knights at T.-innenherg, Jnlj lo. 
Mood-engraving begins to he practised about this time. ^ , 

Ull. Huss again excommunicated, of 

published agninlt him. Henry IV. sends troops to the duke o 
burgundy. The nnivemity ot St Andrews 
Harlaw,-defeat of Donald, lord of the Isles, hj Earl of Mar, 

IIcniT IV. concludes a treatj' with the Orl^aMpar^'- 
Huss hurn.s the Pope's hull, djadislas m-akes peace wi 
Doatli .of Margaret, queen of Nonvay, Sweden, and Denma . 


CHRONOLOGY 


1413. Ladislas expels John XXIII. 
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Interview of John XVITI ,I’’'’"ders Rome. 

1415. A^bdic.ation of John XXIII. He is anested, denosed nod 
mipnsoned by the council. Abdication of Grcr-ori- X^II John 
B-iTtw“A’-'"'y "I- of Harfl7n?hy lLuy V 

Sij^mild rP^p^gnaif of Beuediet XIII. and 

iheMn of Pr.agiic burnt at Constance. Ceuta taken from 

FrLerand ijkml ° 

Ponton deposed. Martin V. elected pone by 

M M Heath of Cardinal Robert Hallaim bisho|, 

pLn ‘ ^ Constance. Inva-sion of Normandy hv Henrv V. 

HH’sics appear in Germany about'this 
time, ihe comity of Savoy erected into a ducliy, 

141A Massacre of Aimagnacs at Paris by the Burgundians. Sir 
Jolm Oldcastle hung m chains and burnt. Council of Constance 
closed, April _2. Pnnee Henry, the Navigator (horn, 1394), hemns 
to send out ex'ploiing expeditions. 

1419. Madeira re-discovered by Portuguese. Death of the ex- 
Mipepr Wenceshas. John Ziska commander-in-chief of the 
Hussites, Assassination of the duke of Burgundy at Moutereaii, 
De<ath of Albany, regent of Scotland. 

1420. Treaty of Ti oyes. HemyV, regent of France. Mamage 
of Heniy with princess C.itherine of France. Hussite wars begin. 
Crusade against Hussites proclaimed by tlie Pope. Ziska take.s 
Prague and defeats Sigismund. The Pope receives at Florence an 
embassy from Manuel Pal.-eologus, emperor of the East ; he entcre 
Rome. 

1421. Henry _V. holds a parliament at Eoiicn. Amumth 11. 
sultan. Great inundation in Holland, the “Biesbosch ” formed. 

1422. Henry VI. king of England and France. Charles VH, 
crowned king of France. Regency of Bedford in France, of Glou- 
cester in England, Siege of Constantinople by Amurath 11. 

1423. Council of Siena (transferred from Pavia) opened. Earliest 
specimen of Block Book dated this year. University of Louvain 
founded. 

1424. James I. of Scotland liberated by Henry VI., proclaim^ 
and crowned. Bedford defeats tlie French and Scots at Verneuil. 
Death of Benedict XIII. Election of anti-pope Clement VHJ. 
Council of Siena tmnsfened to Basel. Death of Ziska. 

1425. John P.alaiologus II. emperor of the East; he conclude,? 
treaty with Amurath II. Statute for pimishment of heretics .and 
.and Lollards passed in Scotland. 

1426. Rivalry of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort in England. 
Defeat of the Germans by Hussites at Aussitz. 

1428. Siege of Orleans by tlie English. Deatli of the Earl of 

Salisbury. Lincoln College," Oxford, founded. „ „ . 

1429. "Joan of Arc raises the siege and enters Orleans. Talbot 

defeated at Patay. Charles VII. crowned at Rheims. Termination 
of the schism in' the papaev by abdication of Clement VIII. Order 
of the Golden Fleece instituted by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy. Death of Geisnn. , „ , 

1430. Capture of Joan of -Arc. Conquest of Tliessaloiiica bj 

.immath II. , i . n • 

1431 Jo.anof-Arc burnt at Rouen ( ?) Henry VI. croiniedat Pans. 
Eu'^cnius IV. pope. Eighteenth General Council transferred from 
Siena to Basel, opened July 23. Hussite invasion of Geniiany. 
Fifth cnisade against Hussites. Battle of Taas,— victory of Hussitea. 
Birth of Mantegna (died, 1506). ^ 

1432. The Azores taken possession of by Portuguese. 

1433. Sigismund crowned at Rome by the Pope. Death ot John 

14^^ Erae^th? dnire ot Anjou, succeeds his brother Loins 
as kiuff of Naples ; opposed Dj Alphonso V. of Aragon. Death of 
LaLlfs of Pdand. ttsmo de’ Medici supreme at Florence about 

''■frionSS "■-*“ 

""is K-.’SK 

ta- lteiluleofllo:S.oidj-. St.K.-Oml -M «l O*""- 


Ximenes. Ulush Begh compiles Ins Star Table^^ .r Tin„m.-a- 


imenes. U Jugn negu --- - Hungan- 
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of Savoy, elected poiic (TTclix Y.) at Basel. Pragmatic Sanction 
•(the Palladium of France), limiting the power of the Pope in France, 
established hy Charles VII. Kine j-ears’ truce made het\veen 
England and Scotland. 

1439. Council of Ferrara transferred to Florence, — decree for 
union of Greek and Poman churches signed, hut rejected hy the 
Greeks. Doctrine of Purgatory adopted. Death of Albert II. 
Gardinal Be.ssaiion, “ restorer of leaniing,” settles in Italy. Alliance 
of Zurich with Austria. 

1440. Frederick lY. (Ilk) emperor. Invention of printing with 
movable types about this time. Amadeus declared anti-pope, 
heretic, &c. bj' Council of Florence. Belgrade unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Amurath 11. Title of Yiscount inti'oduced in England. 
Eton College founded. Oil painting peiftTcted by Jan van Eyck 
about this time. 

1442. Abdication of Amurath II. Naples taken by Alphonso of 
Aragon, the kingdom lost bj’ Bene of Anjou; union of N.aples and 
Sicily as the Two Sicilies. 

1443. Eugenius lY. forms a league against the Turks., Yictory 
of John Hunniades at Kunobitza. King’s College, Cambridge, 
founded by Henry YI. 

1444. Peace of ten years betu'een Hungary and the Turks con- 
cluded at Szcgedin. The treaty’ violated with the Pope’s sanction. 
Yictory of the Turks and death of Ladislas and Cardinal Julian at 
Yarna. George Podiebrad seizes the chief power in Hungary. 
African slave trade begun by Portuguese. Eevolt of Albania under 
Scanderbeg. Expedition of Charles YII. of France, .at request of 
the emperor, against the Swiss. The siege of Zurich raised. Second 
abdication of Anurrath II. 

1 445. hlariiage of Henry YI. with hlargaret of Arrjou. 

1447. Deaths of the duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beairfort. 
Nicholas Y. pope. End of the Yisconti dynasty at Milan ; 
Francisco Sforza claims the duehj’. Foundation of the Yatican 
Library by Nicholas Y. 

1448. Corrstantine XI., Palarologus, last emperor of the East. 
Anjorr and Maine surrendered to the French. Concordat between 
the empire and tire Pope. Birth of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

1449. Abdication of Felix Y., anti-pope. Normandy conquered 
by tire French. Queen’s College, Cambridge, founded. 

*1450. Jubilee at Home proclaimed by Kicholas Y. ; the period 
ugain raised to 60 years. Francisco Sforza takes Milan and is pro- 
claimed duke. Impeachment and death of the duke of Suffolk. 
Insun-ectiorr of Jack Cade. Copper-plate engraving irrvented by 
Maso Finiguerra about this time. 

1451. Mohammed II. srrltarr of the Ottomans. Conquest of 
■Gascony by the French ; Calais alone left to the English. Glasgow 
University founded. 

1452. Mttrder of the Douglas by James 11. riic duchies of 
Modena arrd Reggio erected by Frederick ill. Coronatiorr of 
Frederick III. by the Pope at Rome (the last emperor cromred at 
Rome). Bir th of Savonarola. Birth of Leonardo da Yinci (died, 
1519). 

1453. Conspiracy of Stcjdren Porcaro at Rome. Siege of Con- 
■stantinople by the sultarr Mohammed H. formed, April 6 ; the 
city takerr by assarrlt, hlay 29. Dc.ath of Constantine, — end of 
the Eastern empire. Austria erected into an archduchy. Talbot 
defeated and killed at Castillon. First treaty between France and 
the Swiss. 

1454. The duke of York protector in England. 

1465. Calixtus in. pope. The AYars of the Roses begin with the 
first battle of St Alban’s, Maj’’ 23. The carl of Yharwick captain of 
•Calais. Probable date of the Mazarine BiUc. the earliest minted 
book known. 

1456. hlohammed 11. besieges Belgrade and rs oefeated by John 
Hunniades, who dies soon after. 

1457. Death of Ladislas the Posthumous, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Reginald Pccock, bishop of Chichester, condemned 
by archbishop of Canterbury and imprisoned. 

1458. JIatthias Corwinus elected king of Hungary', George Podie- 
brad king of Bohemia. Pius II. (zEneas Sylvius Piccolomiui) pope. 
JIagdalen College, Oxford, founded. Coiiquest of the Morca'by 
Mohammed 11. 

1459. De-ath of Poggio (bom in 1380). University of Basel 
founded. 

1460. Battle of Noitham])ton. James III. king of Scots. The 
•duke of York defeated and killed at battle of AYakefield. Cape 
Verd di.scovered by Diogo Gomez. Death of Prince Henry, the 
Na'rigator. 

1461. Second battle of St Alban’s. Edward lA’". (house of A’crk) 
king of England. Battle of Towton. Louis XL king of France. 
Conquest of Trebizond by !Mohammed 11. 

1462. Jlohamrncd reduces AYallachia. The cmjreror bc.siegcd 
iri A’ierrna, is delivered by George Podiebrad. Alliance of Louis 
XL with the Swiss and the duke of Milan. Ivan III., the 
Tlireatcning, grand duke of Russia. 

1463. 'The university of Bourges founded by Louis XL A’cnetian 
nnd Turkish war. Alliance between A’'enice, Hungary, and tlie Pope. 


0 L 0 .G Y [1439-1483. 

Excommrrrrication of George Podiebrad. Truce of Hesdin between 
Lours XI. and Edward lY. • 

1464. Formation of the Liguc dxi McnpuUic in France. Posts 
established by Louis XI. Parrl H. pope. Death of Cosmo de’ 
Aledici. Death of Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa. Fifteen years’ truce 
between England arrd Scotlarrd. Battle of Hexham. Conqrrest of 
Genoa by Sforza. 

1465. Civil war in Fr-ance. Battle of hlontlhery. Treaties of 

Corrflans and St Maur. Podiebrad deprived of his Idncdora bv 
Paul 11. by 

1466. Nomrandy reannexed to the French crown. Imprisonment 
of Henry A’l. in the Tower. Tr’caty of Thor'n. Second excommuni- 
cation of Podiebrad. Birth of Colet (died, 1519). 

1467. Death of Scanderbeg. Charles the Bold, ditke of Burgirndy. 
Alliance between Edward lAL and Charles the Bold. Birth of 
Erasmus (died, 1536). 

1468. The States-Gcneral meet at Tours. Marriage of Charles the 
Bold with Slargaret of York. Treaty of Peronne, between Louis 
and Charles. Louis held prisoner by Charles. Liege taken and 
burnt b}' Charles. 

1469. Marriage of James II. of Scotland -nith Margaret of 
Denmark. Tire Orkney and Shetland Islands surrendered to 
James. Order of St Michael instituted by Louis XI. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici head of the Florentine republic. Marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon -with Isabella of Castile. Birth of Machiavelli 
(died, 1527). 

1470. Ivan 111. conquers Kasan and Novgorod. Flight of 
AA^arwick to Fr’ance. Flight of Edward lY. to Brrrgundy. Herrry 
A'^I. restored by AA’^ara'ick. Conquest of Negropont by Mohammed 
11. The jubilee period fixed at 25 years. 

1471. Retui-n of Edward. Battles of Barnet and Tewkc-sbuiy. 
De.iths of Y^'anvick and Henry YI. Invasion of France by Charles 
the Bold. Sixtus I Y. pope. Death of Podiebrad. Birth of AVolsey 
(died, 1530). Birth of Albert Durer (died, 1528). Archbishopric 
of St Andrews erected. 

1472. Charles the Bold buys Gnelderland and Zutphen. Guienne 
annexed to the crown of France, ilaniage of Ivan 111. with 
Sophia, daughter of Constantine Palteologus. Birth of Copernicus 
(died, 1543). 

14731 Birth of Chevalier Bayard (died, 1524). 

1474. The Perpetual Alliance be^een Louis XI. and the Swiss 
Confederation. Holstein erected into a duchj'. Ferdinand and 
Isabella proclaimed sovereigns of Castile. Riv.al claim of Joanna 
suppoiied by Alphonso Y. of Portugal. Neuss besieged by Charles 
the Bold. Birth of Ai’iosto (died, 1533). 

1475. Invasion of Burgundy by the Swiss. The .siege of Neuss 
raised. Alliance of Edward IV. and Charles the Bold. Invasion 
of France by Edward. Peace of Pecquigny.' University of Bor- 
deaux founded. Birth of Michelangelo (died, 1564). Jubilee at 
Rome. 

1476. Invasion of the Swiss Cantons by Charles. 'AUctories of 
the Swiss at Granson, klarch 3, find Jlorat, Jime 22. Mohammed H. 
ravages Moldavia and conquers the Ci'imea. Caxton sets up his 
printing press at AYestminster, 1476 or 1477. 

1477. Siege of N ancy by Charles the Bold, who falls in battle. His 
daughter Mary succeeds him. JIarriage of Mary with Maximilian 
of Austi-ia. Seizure of Burgundy, by Louis. The “Grand Privi- 
lege” granted to the Dutch by Maiy. Mohammed II. conquers 
Albania. University of Tubingen founded. Birth of Titian (died, 
1576). 

1478. Trial and death of the duke of Clarence.. Consjnracy of 
the Pazzi at Florence sanctioned by Sixtus lAL Lorenzo de’ Medici 
excommunicated by the Pope. Ivan III. defeats Ahmed, khan of 
the Golden Horde. Christian I. of Denmark founds the univeisity 
of Copenhagen and the order of the Elephant. University of 
Upsala founded by Sten Sture. 

1479. Ferdinand, the Catholic, becomes king of Aragon. Battle 
of Guinegate. Peace of Olmntz between Matthias Corvinus and 
the emperor. Ludovico il Moro takes possession of Jlilan. 

1480. The Spanish Inquisition established by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Birth of Sir Thomas Llore. Siege of Rhodes by 
Mohammed II. Conquest of Otranto. AA’’ar breaks out between 
England and Scotland. Alliance of Lorenzo de’ Medici with Ferdi- 
nand of Naples. 

1481. Bajazet II. sultan of the Ottomans. Provence annexed to 
France. Beginning of the ivar between the Spaniards and the 
Moore. Alhama suiprised b)- Spaniards. Otranto recoi ered from 
the Turks. First au/o dafi in Spain, at Seville, by Torquemada. 

1482. Death of Mary of Burgundy. Peace of Arras. The duke 
of Albany assumes the title of king of Scotland. Alliance of tlie 
duke with Edward lY. ; siege of Berwick. Capture of Edinburgh by 
Alban}’ and Gloucester. Cardinal Mendoza appointed archbishop 
of Toledo. Birth of Guicciardini (died, 1540). Birth of Qicolam- 
padius (died, 1531). 

1483. Edward A^. king of England murdered. Richard III. king 
of England. Charles A’lll. king of France, regency of Anne of 
Beaujeu. League of Italian states against A’enice. The A’cnetians 
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of Savoy, elected pope (Felix T.) at Basel. Pragmatic Sanction 
(the Palladium of France), limiting tlie power of the Pope in France, 
established bj' Charles YII. Eine years’ truce made between 
England and Scotland. 

1439. Council of Fenara transfenad to Florence, — decree for 
union of Greek and Homan churches signed, but rejected bj’ the 
Greeks. Doctrine of Purgatory adopted. Death of Albert II. 
Gardinal Bessaiiorr, ‘ ‘ restorer of leanring,” settles in Italy. Alliance 
of Zrtrich with Au.stria. 

1440. Frederick IV. (III.) emperor. Invention of printing with 
movable types about this time. Amadeus declared anti-pope, 
heretic, &c. b}' Council of Florence. Belgrade unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Amurath 11. Title of Viscount introduced in England. 
Eton College founded. Oil painting perfcTcted bj' Jarr ran Ej’ck 
about this time. 

1442. Abdicatiorr of Amrrrath II. Naples taken by Alphonso of 
Aragon, the kingdont lost by Bene of Anjou; union of Naples and 
Sicily as the Two Sicilies. 

1443. Eugerrius IV. fomrs a league against the Turks., Victory 
of Johrr Hunniades at Kunobitza. Xing’s College, Cambridge, 
founded by Henry VI. 

1444. Peace of ten years between Hungary and the Turks con- 
cluded at Szegedin. 'J’lie treaty rdolated rrith the Pope’s sanction. 
Victory' of the Turks and death of Ladislas and Cardinal Juliarr at 
Varna. George Podiebrad seizes the chief power in Hungary. 
African slave trade begurr by Portugirese. Bevolt of Albania under 
•Scanderbeg. Expedition of Charles A’ll. of Frarrce, at request of 
the emperor, agairrst the Swiss. The siege of Zirrich raised. Second 
abdication of Amruath II. 

1 445. klamage of Henry A’’!, with Margaret of Arrjou. 

1447. Deaths of the duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort. 
Nicholas A^ pope. End of the A’isconti dynasty at Milan ; 
Francisco Sforza claims the duchy. Foundation of the Vatican 
Library by Nicholas Y. 

1448. Corrstantirre XL, Palreologirs, last emperor of the East. 
Anjou and JIairre surrendered to the French. Concordat between 
the empire and the Pojie. Birth of Lorenzo de’ Jlcdici. 

1449. Abdication of Felix AL, anti-pope. Normandy conquered 
by the Frencli. Queen’s College, Cambridge, founded. 

*1450. Jubilee at Borne proclaimed by Nicholas A'’.; the period 
again raised to 60 years. Francisco Sforza takes Milan and is pro- 
claimed duke. Impeachment and death of the duke of Sutfolk. 
InsuiTectioir of Jack Cade. Copper-plate engraving invented by 
Maso Finiguerxa about tliis tinre. 

1451. Jlohnmnred II. sultarr of the Ottomans. Corrqrrest of 
Gascony by the French ; Calais alorte left to the English. Glasgow 
University founded. 

1452. Murder of the Douglas by James II. riio duchies of 
Modena and Beggio erected by Frederick III. Coronation of 
Frederick 111. by the Pope at Borne (the last emperor crowned at 
Borne). Birth of Savonarola. Birth of Leonardo da A’'inci (died, 
1519). 

1463. Consjrirac}' of Stcjdren Porcaro at Borne. Siege of Con- 
stantinople by the sultarr Mohammed 11. formed, Apnl 6 ; the 
city taken by assarrlt, hlaj' 29. Death of Constantine, — end of 
the Eastern empire. Austria erected into an archduchy, Talbot 
defeated and killed at Castillon. Fir-st treaty between France and 
the Swiss. 

1454. The duke of A’ork protector in England. 

1455. Calixtrrs III. T'ope. The AVais of the Boses begin with the 
tirst battle of St Alban’s, May 23. The earl of AVarwick captain of 
Galais. Probable date of the Mazarine Bible, the earliest printed 
book known. 

1450. Mohammed 11. besieges Belgrade and js aefeated by John 
llurrniades, who dies soon after. 

1457. Death of Ladislas the Posthrmrous, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Beginald Pecock, bi.shop of Chichester, coiidemncd 
by archbishop of Canterbury arrd imprisoned. 

1458. Matthias Corvinus elected lang of Hungary', George Podie- 
brad king of Bohemia. Pius 11. (.tineas Sylrius Piccolonriui) pope. 
Alagdalen College, Oxford, forrnded. Conquest of the Jlorea’by 
Aloliammcd 11. 

1459. De.ath of Poggio (born iu 1380). Uiriversity of Basel 
founded. 

1460. Battle of Northamjrton. James III. king of Scots. Tire 
•duke of A’ oik defeated and killed at battle of AFakefield. Cape 
A’erd discovered by Diogo Gomez. Death of Prince Henry, the 
Navigator. 

14CI. Second battle of St Alban’s. Edward lA’'. Qrouse of ATork) 
king of England. Battle of Towton. Louis XL king of France. 
Conquest of Trebizond by Aloh.ammed 11. 

14C2. Jlolrarnmcd reduces AA’allachia. The emjieror besieged 
in A'ienna, is delivered by George Podiebrad. Alliance of- Louis 
XL with the Swiss mid the duke of Milan. Ivan III., the 
ThTo.'itcniiig, grand duke of Eussia. 

1403. The university of Bourges founded by Louis XL A’’enetian 
nnd Turkish war. Alliance between A’'enice, Hungary', and the Pope. 


0 L 0 -G T [1439-1483. 

Excommunication of George Podiebrad. Tinco of Hesdin between 
Louis XL and Edward IV. 

1464. Formation of the Liguc du bicn public in France. Posts 
established by Louis XL Paul II. pope. Death of Cosmo do’ 
iledici. Death of Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa. Fifteen years’ trnco 
between England and Scotland. B.attle of Hexham. Conquest of 
Genoa by Sforza. 

1465. Civil war in France. Battle of Alontlhery'. Treaties of 
Conflans and St Maur. Podiebrad deprived of his Idngdom hv 
Paul 11. 

1466. Normandy reanrrexed to the French crown. Imprisonment 
of Henry VI. in the Tower. Treaty of Thom. Second e.xcom'muiu- 
cation of Podiebrad. Birth of Colet (died, 1519). 

1467. Death of Scanderbeg. Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 
Alliance between Edward lAL and Charles the Bold. Birth of 
Erasmus (died, 1536). 

1 468. The States-General meet at Tours. JIarriago of Charles the 
Bold with Alargaret of York. Treaty of Peronne, between Louis 
and Charles. Lorris held prisoner by Charles. Liege taken and 
burnt by Charles. 

1469. Jlarriage of James II. of Scotland with Margaret of 
Denmark. The Orkney and Shetland Islands surrendered to 
James. Order of St Micbael institirted by Louis XL Loienzo 
de’ Medici head of the Florentine republic. Marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile. Biiib of Macbiavelli 
(died, 1527). 

1470. Ivan 111. conquers Kasan and Novgorod. Flight of 
AA’arwick to France. Flight of Edward IV. to Burgundy. liemy 
AH. restored by AVarwick. Conquest of Negropont by Mobamuicd 
11. The jubilee period fixed at 26 years. 

1471. Betuni of Edward. Battles of Barnet and Tewke.sbuiy. 
Deaths of AA^arwick and Henry A^I. Invasion of France by Charles 
the Bold. Sixtus I AL pope. Death of Podiebrad. Birth of AVolsey 
(died, 1530). Birih of Albert Dm-er (died, 1528). Arcbbishopric 
of St Andrews erected. 

1472. Charles the Bold buys Gueldeiiand and Zutplieii. Guienne 
annexed to the crown of France. Maniage of Ivan III. with 
Sophia, daughter of Constantine Palarologus. Birth of Copernicus 
(died, 1543). 

1473. ' Birth of Chevalier Bayard (died, 1524). 

1474. The Perpetual Ajliance between Lorris XL and the Swi.ss 
Confederation. Holstein erected into a duchy. Ferdinand and 
Isabella proclaimed sovereigns of Castile. Biv.al claim of Joaima 
supported by Alphonso A’^. of Portugal. Nenss besieged by Charles 
the Bold. Birth of Ariosto (died, 1533). 

1475. Invasion of Burgundy by the Swiss. The siege of Neuss 
raised. Alliance of Edward lA’. and Charles tlie Sold. Invasion 
of France by Edward. Peace of Pecqirigny.' University of Bor- 
deaux founded. Birth of Alichelangelo (died, 1564). Jubilee at 
Borne. 

1476. Invasion of the Swiss Cantons by Charles. ABctories of 
the Swiss at Granson, March 3, and Alorat, Jrme22. ilobammedll. 
ravages Moldavia and conquers the Crimea. Caxton sets up his 
printing press at AVestminster, 1476 or 1477. 

1477. Siegeof Nancy by Clrarlestlie Bold, whofallsin battle. His 

daughter Mary succeeds him. Marriage of Marj' with Alaximilian 
of Austria. Seizure of Burgundy hy Louis. The “ Grand Privi- 
lege” granted to the Dutch hy LI ary. Llohammed 11. conquers 
Albania. University of Ttibingeir founded. Birth of 'fitian (died, 
1576). . . ^ 

1478. Trial and death of tire duke of Clarence.. Consprracy of 
the Pazzi at Florence sanctioned by Sixtus lA*". Lorenzo ile’ Alcdici 
cxcommurricated by tire Pope. Ivan III. defeats Altnred, kltan of 
the Golden Horde. Christian I. of Denmark founds the university 
of Copenhagen and tire order of the Elephant. University of 
Upsala founded by Sten Sture. 

1479. Ferdinand, the Catliolic, becomes king of Aragon. Battle 
of Guiricgato. Peace of Olmntz betweeir Matthias Corrirrus arrd 
tire enqieror. Ludovico il Lloro takes possession of Llilan. - , 

1480. The Spanish Inquisition established by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Birth of Sir Thorrras Llore.- Siege of Ehodcs by 
Mohammed IL Conquest of Otranto. AVar breaks out between 
England and Scotland. Alliance of Lorenzo de’ Lleclici with Fcrdr- 
nand of Naples. 

1481. Bajazet IL sultan of the Ottomans. Provenpe .mrrcxfd to 
France. Beginning of the war between the Spaniards and the 
LIooi's. Allrarna surprised by Spaniards. Otranto recoA cred from 
the Turks. Firet aido da fe in Spain, at Seville, by Torquenraua. 

1482. Death of Llary of Burgundy. Peace of Anas. The duk® 

of Albany assumes the title of king of Scotland. ■ Alliance of the 
duke with Edward IV. ;• siege of Berwick. Capture of Edinburgh try ■ 
Albany and Gloucester. Cardinal Llendoza appointed ardibishop 
of Toledo. Birth of Gnicciardini (died, 1640). Birth of CEcoto- 
padius (died, 1531). , 

1483. Edward A', king of England mvirdercd.' Bielrard HI. hrirg , 
of England. Charles A^III. king of Frarrce, -regency of Anrre » 
Beabjen. League of It.alian states against A’'enice. . The A etictiao* . 


1484-1521.] 


excommunicated bj- Sixtus IV. Birth nf 

Birth of Baber. Birtli of Baiiliael (ilicil inonf ‘ 

inquisitor-gcneml of Castile and ’ Torquemada 

Vlir. pope. 

14o5, Battle 01 Bosworth, Alienist 2*^ V^nnn* VIT r 

Tudor) kin- of England Capture of Vienna by MatthiL Corrinuf 
liirtii of Sebastirtno del Piombo (died 1547) 

I486 Rising of Lambert Simucl. Capo of Good Hope discovered 
by Bartolomeo Diaz. Henry VII. marries Elizabeth of York. 

US, Defeat and capture of Simnel at battle of Stoke. Birth of 
Miles Co\ erdalc. Conquest of Austrian states by JIatthias. De- 
f.«t and capture of the Tchan of Kasau by Ivan 1 1 1. Zizim, brother 
pf Bayazet II., kept prisoner by the Pope till 1495. 

14SS. .Tames IV king of Scotland. Disturbances in Flanders 
Impnsomneut of Maxumhan at Bruges. Revolt of Freneh princes. 
Battle of St Aubui. Grand Swabian League formed (dissolved, 
1.633). Birth of Andrea del Sarto (died, 1530). 

1489. Treaty between Charles VIIL and Ma.ximilian. M.a.vi- 
mihan recognized by the Flemish towns as regent. Marrianc (by 
proxy) of Jlaximilian to Anne of Brittany. Cyprus acquired by 
Venice. Tlie Popo deposes Ferdinand of Haplcs. Death of John 
Wessel (born, 1420). 

1490. The marriage of Maximilian annulled. Death of Sl.atthias 

Corviims. Austria recovered by the emperor. Birth of Himh 
Latimer .about; this time. ° 

1491. Treaty of Presburg between the emperor and Ladislas of 
Hungary. Marriage of Charles VIII. with aVnno of Brittany. 
Duchy of Brittany annexed to crown of France. 

1492. Granada' taken by Ferdinand V. End of the Moorish 
dominion in Spain. The title of “ Catholic" conferred on Ferdinand 
by the Pope. Expulsion of .Tews from Spain. Deatli of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. Alexander YI. pope. Columbus sails on his first 
voyage, August 3 ; lands ou .San Salvador, October 12. Variation 
nf the com[)ass ohsorved hy Columhus. Invasion of France by 
Henry VII. Treaty of E'taples. Appearance of “Perkin AVar- 
hock " in Ireland. Terrestrial Globe (“ IVorld-Applo ”) constructed 
hy Martin Behaiin. 

1493. Birth of Paracelsus (died, 1511). Maximilian I. emperor. 
Treaty of Narlioimo. Treaty of Scnlis. Secotul voyage of Cohim- 
hu3. Bull of Alexander VL, fixing “ line of demarcation ’’ between 
Spanish and Portuguese possessions. 

1494. Expedition of Charles VIIL to Italy. Discovery of 
.famaica by Columlius. Savonarola restores popular government 
in Florence, negotiations between the Pope and the sultan. 
Poyniiig's Law (Ireland) passed. Pomecutioii of tlio Lollards of 
Kvie. 


CHRONOLOGY 



Charle.s 

of Vcrcelli. naplcs 
beck” inv.adcs England. Birth of Holbein (died, 1543). 

1496. Evacuation of Naples by the Frencli. 

1497. Newfoundland discovered and the mainland of America 
reached by the Cabots. ,Tho Capo of Good Hope doubled hy Vasco 
di Gama. Excommunication of Savonarola. " Perkin AVarheck ” 
captured. Birtii of ilehinchtlioii (died, 1560). 

1498. Louis XII. king of Franco. Savonarola hung and burnt, 
May 23. Third vo)'ago of Columbus • tho mainland of America 
readied. Death of Torquemnda. 

1499. Jlarringc of Louis XII. with Anue of Brittany. Conquest 
of the Milanese by tho French. Tho mainland of America reached 
by Ojeda and Amerigo A'^cspuce' Execution of “ Perkin AVavheck. 
Lepanto seized hy tlic Turks. 

1500. Birth of Charles tho Fifth. Brazil discovered by Pinzoii. 



into toil in 1512. Birth of Benvenuto Cellini (died, 1571). 

1,501. Conquest of Naples by Louis XII. and Ferdinand the 
C.itholio '; they quarrel .about partition of tho kingdom ; war lasts 
till 1504. Marriage of Arthur Tudor with Catlierino of Aragon. 
Expulsion of tho Moors from Spain. Columbus brought borne iii 

'^^*1502. Marriat'O of James lY. of Scotland with Jlargarot Tudor. 
Fourth voyage of Columhus. Treaty of peace between lurks and 
Venetians. CJiiivcrsity of AVittenherg founded. i ti.„ 

1503. Battle of Cerignola. Tiio French dri ven from 
Spaniards. Pius III. pope ; on lii.s death, .Tiilms H. ' 
driven from Rome. Birth of Robert Stephens (Estiennc) (> , 

^''l504. The Spani.sh conquest of Naples coniplotod by the capture 
of Gaeta by Gonsalvo of Cordov.a, January 1. Tre.atj of Blois, 
between Louis XII., Maximilian I., and Archduke PhilT- 

between Julius II., Louis, and Va/mEHno 

Isabella. Baber becomes king of Cabul. Birth of Parmi^ . 

^‘^Ss^'^BaLr conquers Candabar Christ’s Collego Cambrid^^^ 
founded. Birth of John Knox. Treaty of Blois between thorns 


73S 

aSSstpS'^"^ Foix. 

of and Philip kin- 

oi^astili. Death of Columbus, May 20. Mada-ascar discnrorp3 

of- George Buchanan (died, 15°S2). First 

ot St Peter s at Rome laid, April 18. ' 


, April 

1507. Margaret of Austria governess of the Netherlands. 


stone 

Re- 


, r — o gwvciucs: 

TT ^“1"” established at Diet of Constance 
tJ. y!i®n““sful e.xpedition of Maximilian to Italy. The 
khm of F between the Pope, the emperor; and the 

^ i?oi Deeeniber 10. Birtli of Alva. 

^ ^ T of England, April 22 ; his marri.age with 

Catherine of Aragon, Jime. AYolsey almoner to the Kin-. Con- 
Ven Cardinal Ximenes. Excommimicatiori of the 

°f Agnadello. Pisa sold to Florence. 
Capture of Padua by A’^enetians. Unsuccessful siege of Padna by 
M.aximilian. Birth of Calviu (died, 1564.) Albuquerque, go- 
vernor of the Indies. i i > fa 

151 0. _ Reeonciliation between the Pope and the A’enetians. Death 
of CaMmal d’ Amboisc. Conquest of Cuba by Spaniards. Louis 
All. holds a national council .at Tours. Luther visits Rome. 
Go.a stormed by Albuquerque. Portuguese settlement iu tho 
Moluccas. University of Alc.ala founded by Ximenes. 

1511. Capture of Mirandola by Julius II. Tho Holy League 
between the Pope, Ferdinand, .and A’'enice. League between 
Ferdinand and Henry AHII. against France. Council of Pisa. 
Malacca taken by Albuquerque. Baber acquires Bokhara and 
Sainarcand. 

1512. Selim I. sultan of the Ottomans. Siege ana sack of 
Brescia by Gaston de Foix. Battle of Ravenna, death of Gaston. 
Death of Giorgione (horn, 1477). Nineteenth General Council 
(fifth of the Lateran) opens Jfay 3. League between James of Scot- 
land and Louis XII. AVar between England and France. Julius 
II. c.xcommunicates Louis, and lays interdict on France. The 
Trinity House founded about this time. Conquest of Navarre and 
incorporation with Castile. Birth of Tintoretto (died 1594.) Birth 
of A^asari (died, 1574.) 

1513. Leo X. elected pope, Marcn 11. Battle of the Sjmrs. 
Siege and capture of Terouenne by Henry VIII. Battle of Floddon, 
James lAL defeated and killed. Capture of Tournay. Christian 
II. kin- of Denmark. Balboa, “silent upon a peak in Darien,” 
first secs the Pacific Ocean, September 25. Persecution of Rcuchlin 
by the Inquisition. Louis Xll. makes peace with tho Pope. 

1514. Death of Anne of Brittany. Truce between Louis and 
Ferdinand. Peace between England and France. Marriage of 
Louis with Jilary of England, Oot. 9. Peace between England and 
Scotland. AVolsey made arclibisliop of York. 

1515. Francis 1. Icing of France, January 1. ; regency_ of bis 
mother Louisa. French invasion of Italy. Battle of Marignano. 
Snbiu-ation of the Milanese. Moetin- of Louis X. and Francis I. 
at B3o-na. Concordat signed and the Pra-matic Sanction 
abolishet?. AVolsey created cardinal and appointed cbancollor. 
Birtii of Roger Ascliam (died, 1563.) First part of the Fpistote 
Ohscurortim Fironm published 'second part, 1517). Death of 

Botticelli (born, 1447). i i 

1516 Death of Ferdinand the Catholic, January 23. Charles 1. 
kin- of Spain. Regency of Ximenes. Treaty of Noyon, between 
Charles and Francis I. Treaty of London, -league against France. 
Peace of Brussels, between the emperor, Francis I., and tiie 
A'onctians, December 4. The ‘'Perpetual Peace ’ between France 
and the Scots. Barbarossa, sultan of Algiers Mores Utopia 

^“ 1517 .'^ Council of the Lateran closed, March 16. Sale of IndM 
gcnccs nntliorizcd v Tatzel m Germany. Luthers 

Theses published, 


cents’ 'nntliorizcd by Leo X. Tetzel in Germany. i.utner s 
^Theses iniblisbed, October 31 Deatli of Ximenes, N oyember 8. 
^vcrcimity of the Jlamolnkes in Egypt overthrown hy |elini I. 
Fernao d’ Andrada visits China. Birth of /“Fii Foxe (died, laS7.) 
Death of Fr.a Bartolommeo (Baccio deUa Porta) (born, 146.). 

Sk^TreipsSune-Juiy. Mexico taken by Cortez, November. 

S St Sune. XalirS^fe “ 

burns the bnU, Eecombei 10. j Christian II., Novem- 
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'J'he French defeated in Lorn- 
Henry Till, invades France. 
Ehodcs surrenders to Soliman. 


liUthei and icceivcs the title of Defender of the Faith. Gustavns 
\’as;i administrator of Sweden. Siege and capture of Mexico hy 
Coitez, Jlay to August. Llilan recovered from the French. Death 
■of Leo X., December 1. Ladrone and Philippine Islands discovered 
by Magellan The Log mentioned. Molanchthon’s Loci Communes 
published. 

‘1522. AdrianVI. pojie, January, 
hardy. Charles Y. visits England 
Persecution of the Jloors in Spain. ^ 

Bomb-shells used by Turks at this siege Escape of the Constable 
de Bourbon from France. Death of Keuchlin (born, 1455) First 
voyage round the world made by a ship of Magellan's .squadron. 
Comphitensian Polyglot Bible published. 

1523. League of Constable de Bourbon with the emperor and 
Henry VIII. Invasion of France. League of Borne Capture of 
Jedburgh by earl of SuiToy. Gustavas Yasa, king of Sweden. 
Invasion of Italy by the French. Death of Ulrich von Hutten 
(born, 1488). Clement VII. pope, November 19. Christian II. of 
Denmark deposed ; Frederick I. elected king. 

1524. Capture of Copenhagen by Frederick 1. Rout of the 
French and death of Bayai-d at the Sesia. Peasant war in Germany 
breaks out under Munzer. lYolsey made legate for life. Invasion 
■of the Milanese by Francis I. Siege of Pavia. Lahore taken by 
Baber. Luther’s controversy with Carlstadt. Mikkelsen’s Danish 
Ncio Testament published. Bii'th of Palestrina (died, 1594). 
Death of Peragino (born, 1446). Death of Signorelli (born about 
1440). 

1525. Battle of Pavia, — Francis I. taken iirisoner by Imperialists, 
February 24. Luther’s marriage. League of Torgau. Treaty 
between England and France. Munzer defeated at Frankenhausen, 
and executed. Death of Frederick the Wise of Sa.xony ; John the 
Constant sncceeds him. Visitation of the monasteries undertaken 
by Wolsej'. Religious liberty established in Denmark. The 
Buccaneers begin their piracies in the West Indies about this time. 
Secularization of the territory of the Teutonic knights ; East 
Prussia erected into a duchy for Albert of Brandenburg, the grand- 
master. 

1526. Mai'riago of Chailes Y. with Isabella of Portugal, January. 
Treaty of JIadrid, January 14. Francis liberated, February. 
League of Cognac between Francis, the Pope, Venice, and Henry 
VIII., Slarch. Battle of Paniput, — victory of Baber over Ibrahim 
Lodi, April. Diet of Spires, June. Victory of Soliman over Hun- 
garians at Mohaez, August. Buda burut. The Pope captured by 
Cardinal Colonna, September. Pizarro and Almagro arrange 
partition of Peru. Siocdish JYew Testament published. Tyndale’s 
iVeio Testament. 

1527. The crown of Hungary disputed by John Zapolya and 
Ferdinand of Bohemia. Rome taken and sacked by Imperialists, 
the Pope taken prisoner, ;May. Death of Constable de Bouiboii. 
Treaty between the emperor and the Pope. New alliance between 
England and France. Application of Henry VIII. to the Pope to 
examiue into the lawfulness of his marriage. Capture of Genoa 
and Pavia by the French. Discovery of the Bermudas by Juan 
Bermudez, and of New Guinea by the Portuguese. University of 
Marburg founded. 

1528. Coronation of Gustavus, January 12. England and France 
declare war on the emperor. Patrick Hamilton burnt at Glasgow, 
February. Campeggio in England. Expulsion of the French from 
Genoa % Andrea Doria, September. Latin Bible of Pagninus 
published. 

1529. The legatine court in England opened. Diet of Spires, at 
which the name “Protestants” is adopted. Peace of Cambra}’. 
.Soliman takes Buda and gets Zapolya crotraed king of Hungary, 
September. Lutheranism established in Sweden by Diet of Orebro. 
Vienna besieged by Soliman. Conference of Maiburg, October. 
Fall of Wolsey. Conferences of the Pope and the emperor at 
Bologna, November to January 1530. Death of Quiutin Matsvs 
(born, 1460). 

1530. Coronation of Charles as king of Lombardy and emperor, 
Februarj’. The marquisate of hlantua erected into a duchy, March. 
Malta given by Charles V. to the knights of St John. Diet of 
Augsburg opens, June 13 ; closes November 13. Confession of 
AiKjslurg. -Maniage of Francis I. with Eleanor of Austria, July 4. 
Death of Wolsey, November 29. Death of Margaret, governess of 
the Netherlands. Death of Baber, December 26 ; Humayuu 
succeeds. League of Sinalkald formed, December 31. 

1531. Inundation in Holland. Earthquake at Lisbon, January. 
Expulsion of Gypsies from England. Death of Zwingli at the 
battle of Cappel, October 11, ■ 

1532. Fii-st religious peace (peace of Nuremberg) concluded, July. 
Diet of Ratisbon. The Caroline Code passed. Court of Session 
organized by James V. Private marriage of Henry' VIII. with 
Anne Boleyn. Christian II. imprisoned. Florence erected into a 
duchy for the Medici. Pern .tjikcn posse.ssion of by Pizarro and 
Alimgro. Duchy of Brittany reunited to the crown of Runcc. 
Machi.avelli’s Del Principe published.- Bruccioli’.s Italian Bible. 
Antwerp Exchange built, the first of the kin4 


[1622-1543. 

1533 Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury. He pronounces 
Henry s mamage with Cathenne null and void. His deeisio 
revei-sed by the Pope. John Fiyth burnt at Smithfield. Marriaa^ 
of Henry, duke of Orleans, with Catherine de’ iledici Flifrhi 
of Calvin from Paris. Treaty between Francis I. and BarlnvnS... 
Birth of Montaigne (died, 1592). Death of Lucas van Levdtn 
(bom, 1494). 

1534. The papal power in England abrogated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Act of Supremacy. -Anabaptists besieged in Munster 
by the prince-bishop. Execution of Elizabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Kent. Paul III, pope, October 13. Barbarossa’seizes the 
kingdom of Tunis. John of Leyden (Bookelsohn), head of Ana- 
baptists at Munster. Society of Jesus founded by Loyola, Lainez 
and others, Death of the earl of Kildare in the Tower of London' 
December, Munster's Latin Bible. Luther’s Bible coiuplefcd! 
Death of Correggio 

1535. Heniy VIII. takes the title of Supreme Head of the Clmrcli 
of England, January. Expedition of Charles V. to Tunis, defeat of 
Barbarossa, capture of Tunis, June. , Capture of Munster and execu- 
tion of John, June. Thomas Cromwell vicar-general of the kino 
in England. Visitation of the monasteries undertaken. Poi-secm 
tion of French Protestants. Execution of Fisher and More, 
George Wishart begins lueaching in Scotland. Milan taken 
possession of by Charles V., October. Siege of Copenhagen by- 
Christian III., begun. Buenos Ayi-es founded by Pedro de Men-' 
doza. Calvin’s Insiitiitio Religionis Christiance published. Olive- 
tan's French Bible. Coverdale’s English Bible. ' Canada visited by 
Jacques Cartier. 

1536. DeathofC.atherineofAragon, J!inuary8. Alliance between 
Francis 1. .and Soliman, against Charles V. Overthrow of the 
Geraldines in Ireland. Execution of Queen Anne (Boleyn), 31ny 
19, and marriage of Henry VIII, with Jane Seymour, Jlay 20. 
Attainder of Reginald Pole for his book De Unitate Ecclesmtica. 
Incorporation of Wales with England. Calvin goes to Geneva. 
Dissolution of the lesser monasteries in England. Invasion of 
France by Charles Y., July. Surrender of Copenhagen to Christian 
III., July' 29. Siege of MarseiUes by Charles, August to December. 
Lutheranism established in Denmark. Defeat of Impcri.alisfs by 
Turks at Eszek, November. Tyndale burnt at Vilvoord, Octobci 
6. The bull In Cocna Domird published by Paul HI. 

1537. ilarriage of James V. with Madeleine of France, January 
1. C.atliolic insuiTections in England. Campaign of the French 
in the Netherlands. Death of Queen Sladeleine, July 7. Com- 
mission of inquiry' into the grievances of Ireland. Death of Queen 
Jane, October. Eruption of Etna, lasts a ye.ar, 

1538. Calvin banished from Geneva, April. Negotiations of 
Cliarles V. and Francis 1. at Nice, a rtuce for_ten years signed, 
June. The Holy' League of Nuremberg formed, June. M.iniage 
of James V. of Scotland with Alary of Lorraine, June. Use of 
English Bible in churches enjoined, September. Parish registers 
ordered to be kept in England, September. Execution of relatives 
of C.ardinal Pole ; imirrisonment of his mother the Countess oi 
Salisbury. Paul III. excommunicates and deposes Hemy Vlll., 
December. Severe edict of Francis 1. hgainst the Protestants. 
David Beatoun created cardinal, December. The Great Bible pub- 
lished. 

1539. Treaty of Toledo, “ perpetual peace ” between Charles and 
Francis, 'signed January 10. Dissolution of the Spanish Cortes, 
February'. Revolt of Ghent. Dissolution of all monastenes m 
England. Statute of the Six Articles passed. Cardinal Beatoun 
arelibishop of St Andrews. Birth of Socinus (died, 1604). 

1540. Entry of Charles and Francis into Paris, January- 1. 
Marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne of Cleves, January 6. Cliarlc.'i 
at Ghent, — execution of leading citizens, ancient liberties sujipresscil, 
Febi-uary. The Order of Knights of St J ohn suppressed in Englnm. 
Execution of Thomas Cromwell, July 28. Heniy- marnes 

rine Howard, July 28. Appointment of a second secretary of .state 
in England. Disputation of Papist and Protestant doctm-s a 
Worms, November. The Society of Jesus condition.ally sanenoneu 
by Paul III. (unconditionally-, 1543). The Louvre begun by I'l-ancis 
I. 'The rupee first issued. ,, , 

1541. Diet of Ratisbon, Execution of Countess of 

Invasion of Hungary by Soliman. Occupation of Buda. . 
John Zapoly-a. Disastrous expedition of Charles V. ' 

Calvin returns to Geneva. The Alississippi discovered by De sot . 

1542. Theeeclesiastical “ Ordinances” adoptedatGcncva, Januaiy 
Diet of Spires. Execution of Queen Catherine (Howard), Fehriiniy ■ 
War between England and Scotland. War renetyed between 4 mnee 
and the emperor. Paul III. convokes Council of Trent, aiay. 

Siege of Peipignan, August to October. Battle of Sol way Moss, o 

ember 25. Alai-y- queen of Scots, December 14. ; Regency ■' V ' 
John Knox becomes a Protestant. Xav-ier sent to India, -aw 
Pinto in Japan. Ewedish Bible published. vnmn- 

1543. Alliance between Henn- VIII. and the emperor, 

Death of Coiieniicus, Mav 24. Invasion of Hungary by Son > - 
Grau t.aken, -August, and large ■ part of the kingdom ' 

Maniago of Henry VIII, with Catherine Parr, July. Coasts oi irn'r 



1544-1567.] 


wv.igod by Barbarossa. Attack on duoby of Jvdicrs canture of 

Beatouu chancellor of &„d 

bn^inas s Spanish A cw Testament published. Tyndalo’s Bible mo 

-j* 

r.r of. Sweden declared hereditary in the house 

of Gnsta-v^s, January. Diet of Spiros, opens Febniaiy 20. Battle 
of Censoles, Apn Edinburgh and Leith burnt by the EnglS, 
Iday. Hcuiy nil. invades France, July; takes Boulogne’ 
,^'-''''=“.°fCrcspi September. Paul III. siimnTons 
council for March 1545, November. Birth of Tasso 
^tlieu, 1 o9d). University of Koiiigsborg founded. 

1545. Extermination of the Vaudois in Provence ordered bv 
Francis I. Battle of Ancrtim Muir, Fcbniary 17. Peter 

au Breml, Calvinist preacher, burnt at Toiirnaj', February 19 
Diet of n onm, March. Parma and Piacenza erected into a duchy 
by I aul III. for his .son, Piero Luigi Farncso. Council of Trent 
opened, December 13. Silver mines of Potosi discovered. 

154G. De.rth of Luther, Febrnarj- 18. .Ass.assinatioii of Cardinal 
Beatoun at St Andrews, Jfay 2S. Peace between England and 
France, June. Tymlale’s and Covenlalc’s New Testaments and 
many English books proscribed by royal proclamation, July 8. 
Anne Askew burnt in London, July 1C. Stephen Dolet burnt at 
Pari.s, August 3. The Siiialkaldlc War begins. Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, founded by Henry VI 11. 
Death of Giulio Bomano. Birth of Tj'cho Brahe (died, ICOl). 
The King's Primer, first sketch of the Book of Common Praijcr. 

1547. Coiis])iracy of Fiesco at Genoa, Januarv 2. Tlic carl of 
Surrey beheaded, January 19. Edward AH. king of England, 
January 28 ; protectorate' of Somerset. Council of Trent tr-aiis- 
ferrod to Bologna, JIarch. Henry II. king of France, March 31. 
Battle of Muhlborg, — defeat and capture of John Frederick, elector 
of Saxony, by Cliarles A’., April 24. Capitulation of AVittenberg 
signed. May 19. The Protector invades Scotland, and defeats 
the Scots at Pinkie, September 10. Visitation of churches in 
England. Birth of Cervantes (died, IGIO). Univci-sity of Jena 
founded. 

154S. SigLsiniind 11. king of Poland. Cliarles Ah at Diet of 
Augsburg publishes the Interim, Jlay 15. Ilise of Adiaphoristic 
controver.sy. Charles s edict of Beformatiou, Juno 14. Jlaiy, queen 
of Scots, is sent to France. The Netherlands, as the circle of 
Barguudj’, incorporated with the ciniiirc. Constance seized by 
3 miierialists and put under the ban, October 14, 15. Marriage of 
Antoine do Bourbon with Jeanne d’Albret, October. 

1549. .Vet of Uaifomiit}’ passed in England. Lord Seymour 
beheaded. AVar between England and Franco. Catholic risings in 
England. Siege of Boulogne by the French begun. Auto-da-fe at 
Paris at the coronation of Catherine do’ Alcdici, June. Death of 
Pope Paul III., November 10. Death of Paul Fagius, November 
(born 1504). Death of Margaret, queen of Navarre, December 21. 
-Mi.ssioii of Xavier to Japan, — to 1551. 

1550. Julius ill. pope, February 8. Peace between Eugl.and and 
I’raiico and Scotland ; Boulogne surrendered, April. The new 
liturgy first useil at Dublin. Joan Bocher burnt. May 2. The 
Sp.auish Inquisition c.stabli.shcd in the Netherlands by (Jbarlcs A'. ; 
his edict against the Protestants, April 29. Diet of Augsburg. 
Death of the Imperial Chancellor Granvella, August 28. .Siege of 
Magdeburg by .Maurice of Saxony begun, September. Camera 
Obsctira invented by Baptists Porta. Biso of Protcstanti.sm in 
Englaud. A’'nsari'.s Aires of the Painters published. 

1551. Dc.ath of Martin Bucor, February (born, 1491). Council 
meets again at Trent, Flaj’ 1. AVar about duchj’ of Parma. Treaty 
lietwcen Henry II. of France and Maurice, October 5 ; ratified by 
Henri', January 15, 1552. Capitulntion of Alagdeburg, Novembers. 
Birth of AVilliam Camden (died, 1023). Bobert Bccorde’s Groumle of 
.■Irles published. Teklucyan’s Polish New Testament, Castalios 
Latin Bible. 

1552. -Vet of Uniformity ji.issed in Englaud. Execution of Somer- 

set, January. AVar between JIaurico and the emperor. Council 
of Trent prorogued, April 28. Seizure of the three bishopiiK, 
Metz, Toub and Atarduu, by Henry 11. Siege of iAIetz be^un by 
Charles AL Invasion of Hungary by Turks. Peace of lassau, 
August 12. Death of St Francis Xavier, December 2. Birth ot 
F.ather Paul (Pietro Sarpi) (died, 1C23). Birth of Spenser 
(died, 1599). Birth of Baleigh (died, 1G18). Birth of Sir 
Edw.ard Coke (died, 1032). . 

1553. Siege of -Alctz abandoned, January. Mary queen ol 
England, July 0. Lady Jane Grey proclaiined, July 10. Battle ol 
Sievershausen ; the elector Jfanrioe killed, July 9. Scrvetiis bum 
at Geneva, October 27. Death of Kabelais. (?) Archangel re.achcd 

by Bichard Chancellor. t i i- 

1554. AVyatt’s insurrection in Kent, January. John Knox esc.a^s 
to France, .lanuarv. Execution of the Lady Jane, FebniaD' 
Marriage of Queen JIary with Philip of Spain, July. 

tinued bebveen the o/nperor and uirth 

Siena. Absolution of England by Cardinal 1 ole, boiembei Birth 

of Sir Philip Sidney (died, 1580). Birth of Iloolier (died, 1600). 
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crown Charles rerigns the 

tliP B 16. Truce of VaucellesSetween 

bumfSch 21 5- Archbishop Cranmer 

90 Li.; 1 “ ■ Cardinal Pole archbishop of Canterburv, Jlar 


tinn in\-o 7 I College, 0.xford, founded. Jlercator's Projec- 

tion m\ ented. Beza s Latin New Testament published. ^ 

lay/. Cliarles Y. retires to a monastery, Februaiy. First 
arabi^ador from Kussia arrives in England, Febmary. The 
Inquisition estab^hed in France, April 26. England declares 
June. Battle of St. Quentin, August 10. The 
town taken by Spaniards, August 27. Guise appointed lieutenant- 
gciieral of the kingdom, August. Peace between the Pope and 
^ College, O.xford, founded. 

1558. Calais taken by Guise, January 1-7. Feidiiiand I. recog- 
nized emperor, Mardi 12. Marriage of Mary, queen of Scots, with 

Dauphin, April 2L Battle of Gi-avelines, July 13. Death of 
Charles V., September 21. Death of Cardinal Pole, November 17. 
Elizabeth queen of England, November 17. 

1559. The Boyal Snpremacj' restored in Englaud, January. Peace 
of Catcau-Camhresis, April 2. John Knox arrives in Scotland, 
AIay 2. Marriage of Philip H. with Elizabeth of France, June. 
English Bool: of Common Prayer first used, June. Francis 11. king 
of France, Julj’lO. Philip II. returns to Spain, August. JIargaret 
of Austria regenf cf the Netlierlands. First auto-da-fe of Protes- 
tants at AHliadolid. Pius IV. pope, December 26. Birth of Tilly. 
Birtli of Isaac Casauhon (died, 1G14). 

I'oGO. Death of John Alasco, January (horn, 1499). Treaty of 
Berwick, January. Conspiracy of Amhoise, Fcbniaiy, March. 
Edict of Eoniorantin, May. French evacuate Scotland, July. The 
Beforination cstablislisd by Scots parliament, August 25. Duke 
of Savoy makes war on the A''aiidois, September. Prince of Condd 
arrested, November. Charles IX. king of France, December 5. 
Begcncy seized by Catherine do’ Medici. States-General meet at 
Orleans, December 31. Birth of Armintns (died, 1609). 'AVest- 
iiiinster Scliool founded. 

1561. Birth of Bacon, January (died, 1626). Edict of Orleans, 
January 31. Behellion of Shane O’Neal in Ireland, spring. The 
“Triumvirate,” alliance against the Huguenots, Easter. Edict of July. 
Return of Queen Mary to Scotland, August. Colloquy of Poi.ssy, 
September 9 to October 9. The first observatory built at Cassel. 
Leonard’s Polish Bible published. Tobacco introduced into Europe. 

1562. Edict of January (or ot Toleration) in Franco. Apostasy 
of the king of Navarre, January. Massacre of Ahassy, Jlay 1. AVar 
between Catholics and Protestants in France begins. Slaughter ot 
Protestants at Toulouse, May. Queen Elizabeth concludes treaty 
with Conde, September 20. H.avre occupied by the English, 
September. Siege of Eouen begun by the king of Navarre, 
SeptcmberlS; taken, October26. Death of Peter M.artyr, November 
12 (born, 1500). Death of king of Navarre, November 17. Birth 
of Lope do A'^cga, November (died, 1635). Battle of Dreux, Conde 
t.alicn prisoner, December 19. African slave trade begun by 
Hawkins. Truce between the emperor and tlie sultan. _ 

1563. Council of Trent re-opened, January IS. The Tliirty-nme 
Articles of CImrch of England settled by Convocation, Januaiy 29. 
Assassination of duke of Guise, February IS. Pacification by Edict 
of Amboiso, Jlarcb 19. France declares war on England, July fa. 
Surrender of Havre. July 8. Charles IX declared ol age Angus 
17. Council of Trent closed, December 4. Foxe s Bool of Martyrs 

^'’IsGE^i'cts of Council of Trent confirmed by Pius lAE January 26. 
Birth of Galileo, Febmary IS (died 2642). Ireaty 
England and France, April 1. Birth of Shakspem-e Dea h of 
Calvin Jlav 27. Maxiniihan II. emperor, July 2o. haict o. 
Ivoussdlon, August 6. Birtli of iMailowe (dietl, 14)93), ong 
cation of the Oratory founded at Borne. q»ntemher 

^ 1565. Siege of Malta by M«stapha Pasha, Stay to Septem^ 
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Queen Mary compelled to resign the crown to her son, Janies VI., 
July 24. Mary imprisoned, Murray recent. Alva sent as governor, 
to the Netherlands, August. The Council of Blood organized. 
War of religion renewed in France. Battle of St Denis, November 
10. Death of Constable Moiitmorenci, November 12. Eugby 
School founded. : 

1568. Seizure and imprisonment of Don Carlos by his father, 
Philip II., Januaiy. The Inquisition condemns the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands to death, February 16. Edict of Longjumean, March 
23. Revolt of floors in Spain, April. Battle of Langside, May 13. 
Flight of Mary to England. Louis of Nassau defeats the Spaniards 
at Heyligerlee, May 23. Execution of Egmont and Horn, June 5. 
Death of Don Carlos, July. Eric XIV. of Sweden deposed, 
September 30. The English College at Douai founded. Party ot 
the Folitiqucs formed in France. Birth of Campanella (died, 1639). 

1569. Battle of Jarnac, Conde killed, March 13. Tuscany 
erected into a grand duchy, September 1. Coligny proscribed by 
parliament of Paris, September 13. Battle of Moncontour, October 
3. Revolt of Catholic earls in England, November.. Do Rej’iia's 
Spanish Bible published. 

1570. Assassination of the Regent Murra3% January 23. Excom- 
munication of Queen Elizabeth by Pius V., February 25. Invasion 
of Cyprus by the Turks, July. Peace of St Germain, August 8. 
JIarriage of Charles iX. with Elizabeth of Austria, November 26. 
Great inundations in Holland. Conquest of Yemen by Selim II. 
Ascham’s SchoUniaslcr published. 

1571. Severe laws against the Catholics in England. The 
Regent Lennox killed, September 4. Regency of Mar. Holy 
League against Turks, formed by the Pope, the King of Sp.iin, and- 
Venice. Victory of Don John of Austria over the Turks at 
Lepanto, October 7. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge incor- 
porated. Jesus College, Oxfonl, founded. Birth of Kepler (died, 
1630). Harrow School founded. 

1572. Seizure of Briel by the Confederates, spring. Gregory 
XIII. pojre, May 13. Execution of the duke of Norfolk, Juno 2. 
Death of Jeanne d’Albret, June 10. William of Orange declared 
Stadtholder, July 15. Death of Sigismund II. of Poland, July. 
Marriage of Henry of Navarro and Margaret of Valois, August 18. 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24 scq.; Coligny killed. Death 
of John Kno.x, November 24. Siege of Haarlem by Spaniards, 
December 9. Conquest of Guzerat by Akbar (1572-74). 

1573. Siege of La Rochelle by duke of Anjou, Februarj-. Death 
of De I’HCpital, Jlarcli 18. Duke of Anjou elected king of Poland, 
May. Treaty with the Huguenots of Rochelle, &c., Juno 24. Edict 
of toleration issued by Charles IX, July. Surrender of Haarlem, 
July 12. Siege of Alkmaar by Spaniards, August ; raised, October 
8. Siege of Leyden, October 31. Earl of Morton regent of Scotland, 
November. Alva ree.alled, Bequesens governor of the Netherlands, 
December. Birth of Donne (died 1631). Birth of Inigo Jones, 
(died, 1652). First English translation of Euclid published. 

1574. Henry HI. king of Fnance, M.aj' 30. Expedition of 
Sebastian king of Portugal against the Moors in Africa. Siege of 
Lej'den raised, October 3. Amurath III. sultan, December. Birth 
of Ben Jonson (died, 1637.) 

1675. Stephen Bathori, elected king of Poland, December. 
Conquest of Bengal .and Behar bj' Akbar. Birtli of Guido (died, 
1642). University' of Leyden founded by' Prince of Orange. 

1576. The Le.ague, in France, organized, February'. I)e<ath of 
Requesens, Jlarch 5. La Faix de Monsieur, in favour of the 
Huguenots, Slay 14. Rudolph II. emperor, October 12. Sack 
of Antwerp, November. Pacification of Ghent, November 8. Don 
John, governor of the Netherlands, November. Henry III. joins 
the League, December. The pLague at Mil.aii. Frobisher's Strait 
discovered. Bii’th of John Fletcher (died, 1625). Birth of 
Robert Burton (died, 1639). The dipping needle invented by Robert 
Norman. 

1577. The Union of Brussels, January. The Perpetual Edict 
published by Don John, March 12 ; confirmed by Philip II., April 
7. Peace of Bergerac (or Poitiers), September. Insurrection at 
Ghent, autumn. Deposition of Don John, December 7. New 
Union of Brussels, December 10. Drake sails on voy'age round 
the world, December 13. Birth of Rubens (died, 1640). 

1578. Treaty between Queen Elizabeth and the Dutch, Januaiy 
7. Battle of Gemblours, January 31. Battle of Ry'inenants, 
August 1. Sebastian of Portugal defeated and killed by the Moors, 
at Alcazarquivir, August 4. Death of Don John, Octobpr 1. 
Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, governor of the Netherlands, 
October. Lyly’s Euplmcs published. The English State Paper 
Office founded. Order of the Holy Ghost instituted by Heniy III. 
of France. Birth of William Harv'ey (died, 1657). 

1579. Union of Utrecht, basis of the Dutch Republic, proclaimed, ’ 
January 29. Treaty of Nerac, between Catherine de’ kledici and the 
king of Navarro, Febniary 28. Treaty between the Walloon pro- 
vinces and Farnese, Jlay 17. Siege of Maestricht by Spaniards, 
Mareh to J une 29. A body of Spaniards invade Kerry, and occupy 
Smerwick, July. Socinus preaches in' Poland. Protestantism 
proscribed in Austria 
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1580. Birth of Archbishop Ussher (died, 1656). Williani nf 
•Orange put under the ban by Philip, June. Battle of Alcantan 
August 25. Portugal annexed to Spain, and Philip prockimect 
king, September 2. Duke of Anjou made stadtholder of the 
Netherlands, September 19. hlassacro of Smerwick, November li 
Return of Drake. Revolt of the Desmonds in Ireland. Formula 
of Concord published by the elector of Saxony. Rise of the Brown- 
isfa in England.' Montaigne's Essais published. 

1581. Execution of the Regent klorton, Juno 3. Declaration' of 

Independence by' the United Provinces, July 26. Siege of Cambrai 
by Spaniards ; raised by Anjou, August. Execution of Caminaii 
December 1. Birth of Domenichino (died, 1641). Birth of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbuiy (died, 1648). Turkey Company, of London 
incoiporated ’ 

1582. Reformation of the Calendar (New Style) introduced by- 
Gregory XIII., February 24. The raid of Ruthven, August. Uni. 
versity' of Edinburgh founded. Death of St Theresa. 

1583. Attempt of Anjou to seize Antwei-p, January 17. Birth of 
Grotius (died, 1645). Birth of Wallenstein. 

1584. Death of Anjou, June 10. Assassination of the Prince of 
Orange, at Delft, July 10. His son Maurice elected stadtholder. 
Siege of Antwerp by the duke of Parma, July. Treaty between the 
League and Philip II., December. Discoveiy and colonizaticn of 
Virginia. Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded. Birth of 
Selden (died, 1654). Birth of Massinger (died, 1640). 

1585. Sextus V. pope, April 24. Edict of Nemoui-s, July 7. 
Queen Elizabeth accepts protectorate of the Netherlands, July. 
Barueveldt ajipointed advocate-general of Holland and IVest Fries- 
land. Expedition of Drake against Simnish West Indies. Capitula- 
tion of Antwerp, August 17. War of the three Henries, in France. 
English army under Leicester sent to Netherlands, December. Abbas 
the Great shah of Persia. Birth of Richelieu. Birth of Beaumont 
(died, 161G). Birth of Drummond of Hawthoraden (died, 1049). 

1586. Baby'ngton's jdot against Queen Elizabeth, September. 
Battle of Zutphen, September 22 ; Sir Philip Sidney' wounded j 
he dies, October7. Trial of Jlniy, queen of Scots, October 11. Sbakes- 
l)eare in London. Camden's Ernannia published. The Escorial 
completed by Philii> II. 

1687. blary, queen of Scots, beheaded, February' 8. Expedition of 
Drake to Cadiz, April. Sluys capitulates to Spaniards, August 4. 
Gennan invasion of France, July. Battle of Coutras, October 20. 
Davis’s Straits discovered. " Pci'secution of Christians in Japan 
(again 1590 and 1597). 

1588. Guise enters Paris, Flay 9. Day of the Bamcades, May 
12. The “Invincible Annacla” sails from Lisbon, June 1; 
defeated and dispei'scd, July and August. Edict of- Union between 
the League and Henry 111., July 21. States-General at Blois, 
October 1 0. Assassination of Guise, December 23 ; of Cardinal 
of Guise, December 24. Birth of Hobbes (died, 1679). _ Annajes 
Ecctcsiastici of Baronins (1588-1607). The Rialto, Venice, built. 
Death of Paolo Veronese. 

1589. Death of Catherine do’ Aledici, Januaiy 5. Slayenne, head 
of the League, entera Paris, I'ebruary 12, and is named lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Alliance of Henry HI. with the Hugue- 
nots, April. Expedition of Drake and Norris to Portugal, April to 
June. Siege of Paris by' the two Henries, July. Assassination of 
Henry HI., August 1. Henry IV. of Navarre king of France. 
Battle of Arques, September 21. Paris attacked by' Henry' IV., 
October 31 -November 1. James VI. of Scotland marries Anne 
of Denmark, November 24. Patriarchate of Moscow established. 

1590. Battle of Ivry, March 14. Breda recovered by Prince 
Maurice. Flarch, Siege of Paris by' Hemy IV. May' 7 ; raised by' 
Parma, September 9. Urban VH. pope, September 15 ; thirteen 
day's. Gregory XIV. pope, December 5. Spenser’s Kncn'c 
appears. First treatise on Decimal Fractions, by Stevimis. 
Sidney’s Aixadia. 

1591. Spanish garrison in Paris, Februaiy' 12. Henry' IV. con- 
demned by the Pope, Jlarch 1. Capture of Deventer and Zutphen 
by Jlaurice, May, June. Innocent X. pope, October 29; dies, 
December 30. Siege of Rouen begun by Henry" IV., November. 
Aragonese liberties suppressed, November. Trinity Collep, 
Dublin, incorporated. Earthquakes in the Azores lasting twelve 
days. 

1592. Clemc'nt VHl. pope, January 20. Rouen relieud by 
Parma, April. Death of Parma, December 3. The Falkland Islands 
sighted by Da-vies. Presbyterianism established in Scotland. 

1593. Severe acts ag.iinst Puritans and Popish recusants m 
England, February-April. Dreux taken by Henry IV., 

Ho abjures Protestantism, July 25. Gertruydeuberg taken by 1 mice 

Maurice. Birth of Izaak Walton (died, 1683). .. rr f ro 

1594. Coronation of HenrylV. at Chartres, Fobraary 27. Heenter 

Paris, March 22. Submission of the Sorbonne, April. ? 

Groningen by Prince hlaurice, July 22. Brest taken from Spanmms 
by French and English, November. Expulsion of the Jesuits uo 
Paris, December 29. Rebellion of Tyrone in Ireland. 
EcclesiasUciil Polity appears. Birth of Nicolas Poussin (Qicui 
1665). 
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^^.j,aImnc.l III. sult.-m, .r.irm.nn- 17. Jk-nrj-IV .icclareo 
•■' ^solution of Hcjin- iP. Lv ihc pope 
^epittnWr 1/. Cjiijjbrtiy taken br Spaniard^ October**’ TniF'li 
t«»ii>any foruied. Duich kttlenu-’ntdn Java." ’ 



n * r r. 1- , j ‘j.> -■•uJiaimaed 111., sujnmer. 

Capture of CaJin I,y hn-lidi and IJuti.-Ji force- ' 



1307. \ ictorj" of Prince .Maiitice over the SiMniards al 
January 'Zi. Ami.-ns t.iken l.v Arclidiikc .-Vlbert M.ai 
retaken by Henry IV., S''pte:nlar 13. Tlierinoincter i: 


! at Tundiout, 
. March 12, ami 

- . '‘pteniKr 13. Tlierinoincter iur-oiited hv 

t>.aliloo b-lor.- tliH year. ISacon s J:s<it;/s liiihlirinal. 

130S. The IMict of Xniitcs .April ho. IVaee of Vervins 


ins hetrvccii 



ICl'h. Oiurd.iJio llriino hnnit at Home, Fehniary 17. Prince 
.'l.an.ri.-e <l.-fe.<ts the .^janiards at Kieiiport, dnlv 2. Ilcnrv IV. 
tieclare, re.rr on >.rvoy, .-tn^n*-,. (liuvrie ('on*']'iracv in Scotland, 
Aufpi't 3. .Marri.''ee of llnirj- IV. nith .M.ary do’ Medici, 
Decenile-r 0, The Ptiyli-.!! Payt India Comp, any eliart'ercd, DeccinUr 
pi. llisth of eddeiMn (died, lit''!). Cener.d synihols in aleehta 
intro lue.-lly Viel.a, Zodi.acal li^dit Kcn by Tyelio llrahc. WiTluuu 
Oilb-rt’s J/dOJ.ev publish. 'd. 

IC'il. Trrrt;" of (’•••u'e l» !iver.’i France and Savoy, J.ami.ary 17. 
K.vcoutioi! of the e.ni of p,.., x, Fehniary 23. Sicgo of O'stend 
by Archduke .tli-it, .b;?y ■}. Ki!i-.,’.le occujded by Si'atiiaids, 

Septeni!»'r. 

l<ji' 2 . SubiiU.ssicn of Tyioiie. lAeuition of Marihal Biion at 
I’.ari'. Jtilv 2'.'. Ciihino and tn.aniif.i.itiire of .'•ilk introduced into 
Fj-.iiiee. ilinh of Ma,“;iriii. Jlnt.i!'/ j'Ublidied. 

Id'Jd. Qit’.-iri Fii.vibflh diis, and is ,sn.'c<eded by Jaiiies AT. of 
Scothitid ns Manic*' J. of FiiL'huid, .Alateii 21. Pnion of the two 
CM«ai». Tie? 3!illeliary Petition <‘f the Ptiiit.'iii*. ptv.'eiiUal to the 
kiiiff, .April. .Aiiliicd i. ‘■'.iltaii, 1 iiii/er. The ,Ii>mt.s recalled 
t'l Fr.iti.e. Ili'iimtfs of tlm t'iomarists .and .Arniiiiians in HollaitJ. 
Chapman’s //eoK- <y' Ifui.:/-r published ICH). 

Id'll. Hampton Court C-uiO reiea s b-twien the prelates and the 
Puritans, .binimry I'J-IC, Treaty of p-.ee Ix iv.ien Kn"huid and 
Sp.iin. Atiautst IS. Surmid'. r of O'tcm! to .‘^pinnla, September 20. 
Jatuc; 1. pro.d.ainicd ICino of ftnat I!rit.ai!i, Firaiee, and Ireland, 
0.:!ob-r 2C I’lciech ietth ne iit in C.iimda, Hooker’s £ccl(sMf!ku! 
completed. 

Id""'. Paul V. jojic, M.iy 0. The •• I'ak-j Deiie.'trius” erowned 
crar of llii--i.i, .Miiiimer. Piatii of ,\kbar, October 13. Jehaiioir 
succeeds iiiin, (Juiipo’.vd' r Plot ; nriest of (toy Fawkes, Jsovi mber 
5. Hacon’.s vldroiceMe,,/ of /.•■iiraiup publi-lied. IJirtli of Sir 
Thom,!, IJrowrm (died, ldt>2). The first ]>art of Pon Qinj'o'r 
Jiubiisii' d. Thv Mrrciti-r <!<: J-'ntf'C'', firs* Freiieh periodical, hrf’W), 

Id'Pj. A'tnice lai'i iirid' r tnlctd.i'-'t by tiie Pope, .April 17. ’Inc 
Je-uits (.xpelh'd from Aeni'". P, of Sitv.itorok between the 
omjw-r.ir .amd tbe miIi.ui, IsoveriiI»er 11. Pat**nt for colonijartioii 
of Viirini'i ffrarjt' d. Hiitb of Pierre Coni-ille (di' d, ICSf). 

lfl"7. 'riie .'^iMiiiAi fleet at (iilir.dlar de-troyed^ by the DiUch, 
fipril 2'. Ilcfitrn of lialloy's Comet observed by Kejdcr. btiivcr- 
sitv of Gic-scii foiiridcd. ■ 

700**. Ifunyarv reih d by Iludolph H. to Arclidnke Matthias, 
■luiie 22. Trial of Arniiniiis at tiie liagu". Tire telescope iiiyenleil 
in Holland. Pirth of Cinrs ii'lim (di'-'l, lOT-I). I’i<dh of 
(■lied. 1C7'5). Birili of FulUr (died, IGGl). lieforin of Port 
I’oyal beiruri hy Aiieeliijue Ariiauld. 



III. for e.vpnbiou of MoiiseoCs. The sat'diites of Jupit(-r rlisco 

by Simon .Marius, December ; b.v GaWeo, . ainiaty 

Laws (til'.* firvt .and second) jiublished. I he bank of An 

''iCPX As5rissin.afionofHerir>MAkbylhayaillac.M^^^^^^ 

ting of lY.iiice ; regency of Mary d« Jlc'lie). .Fhiutc* ' 

ion of Mc'Wfoundhitid, -Alay. Muds'ansi/.aydiscoveied. AA. 


king 

Matthias king of Hohemia, May 23- bnrr.mder of 

the Poles, .Inly. Gi!sf3vn.s Adolphus king of Sweden, Novenil . 
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Pla..tatiou pf Ulster. Fhst crea- 
and Galileo. Conoco? ion^’ of^ the^ Fabricins 

Birth of Fairfax, "p^hth of tLJ . 

Mali £ JanS U D^Sh'^of p'* Siimt, 

January 20. Mattliias elected,' JiSe 13 ^^0/ ^ ‘ 

BktlioC ® 1593). Birth of l^bton (S imf 

EnHand^rrimmr^^ Palatine with Prince,ss Elirabetlr of 

tOpland, binary. The BomanoS dynasty in Knssia founded 


Fcbniarv Tl,e \'J --o- 2''**';'““*^ uj nasty in Knssia founded, 

of 1 -f Kivei- London, completed, Michaelmas. Birth 

01 La liOcuefoucauld (died, RJrHv t m , 

^died, 1GG7). Birtli of Zdontrose. 


1 GJ4. Bcvolt of Conde terminated by Peace of Menehould Mav 

liYn States-Geneml before tbe Bevolm- 

tiou, ^eptunher luyention of Logarithms by K,arjier of Mer- 
chrston (died, IGli).^ Birth of Henry More (died, 16S7). IJaleigh’.s 
Ihs.oni of the II orhl puUislieJ. University of Groningen 


1G15. Embassy of Sir Tiiomas Koe to the Great Mogul, January 
The Jews again e.viiellcd from France, April. Death of Arabella 
btuart m the lower, Se[>tember 27. Jlaniage of Louis Xlll. 
ujth Atuio of Anstrifi, niul of Don PliUip with lilizabeth of France 
November 25. Biith of Baxter (died, 1691). ' 

KllG. Death of Shakespeare, April 23 (O.S.). Death of Cervantes, 
Ajiril 23. The Cautiomuy Towns in Holland delivered up to the 
Dutch by James I., May 27. Cape Honi doubled by Le Maire and 
Schouteii. Baflin’s B.iv discovered. Circul.ition of tlie blood disco- 
vered by Harvey .about this time. Birth of John Owen (died. 
1GS3). 

1GI7. PtMceof Stolhoua between Sweden arid Kussia, February. 
Bacon appointed lord-keeper, Jlarcli. R.aleigh s.aiis for Guiana, 
ilarch. JIust.apIia I. sultan. Assassination of Marshal d'Ancre 
at Paris, .Ajiril 2-1. The queeu-inotlier banished to Blois, May. 
Ferdinand king of Bohemia, June. Execution of the wife of 
ilarshal d’Ancre, July S. Biith of Ciidworth (died, 16SS). 

1618. Othinan 11. sultan, Febin.aiy 26. Arrest of Giotius and 
Banrcveldt by Statcs-General, Fehniary. The “ Book of Sports 
promulgated hy James 1. May 24. Archduke Ferdinand, king of 
lliingary, July 1. Execution of Raleigh, October 2P. Tiie (hike 
of Lertiia dismissed from ollice, October. %uod of Doit, November 
13. Revolution in Bohemia ; beginning of Thirty Yeara’ AA’ar. 
Birth of Cowley (died. 1GG7). China invaded by Jiniichoos about 
this lime. Kepler s third Law armounced. Congreg.itiou of Saint- 
Miiur fonned in France. 

1619. A'anini bunit as atlieist at Toulouse, February 19. Escaj'e 

of -Mary de’ Alt'dici from Blois, February 19. Grotius imprisoned, 
and Banievehlt behc.aded, May. Dutch and Euglisli trade in the 
East Indies regulated bv treatv, July 17. Fci'diiiaiid deposed by' 
States of Bohemia, Aiigust 19 ; elected emperor, August 28. 
Capture of Presburg by Bctlilcn Gabor, October 20. Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, evowned king of Bohemia, October 25. A’ienna 
besieged bv Bethicu Gabor and the Boliemians, December. 
Batavia built by the Dutch. Birth of Prince Rupert Birth of 
Colbert , ,, ... 

1G20. Tn-atv of Ulm, Julv 3. Massacre of Protestants m the- 
A'aUellinc, .Inly 19 Betlilcu Gabor king of Hmigaiy, July. 
Inva.sion of the Pahitimitc by Spinola, autumn. The Pdgrmv 
Fathers sail in the “ .M.ayflowcr’ from Delft, September 6, ami 
land in Kew England, December 11. "V ictory of 1 )il* T inks ^ Jass^ 
over Gratiani and the Poles, September 20. Battle of Prague, 
—the elector Frederick defeated, Novembers. Bacons Aorum 
Ormrimiii publishe.l. Birth of John Evelyn, (died, 1706). 

1021. Gregory NV. iiopc, February 9. Impcacliment of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, JIarch. Philip lA’. king ot Spam, JIarch 31. 
Grotius escapes from prison, JIarch 21. The Prof estaut Union 
dissolved, May Biga taken by Gust.avus Adolphus, Septeiiiher 1. 
The Emdisli Commons claim ficcdoin of discussion, Decemlier 1. . 

Death o'fCai-dinal Bellamiiiic (born, 1542). 

^ 1622. Peace of Nikolsburg. between Bethlen Gabor and ti e 
einncror Hniigarv renounced by* the former, 

Enllish’ parliament dissolved._ February 9 Sliah -Abb“ ‘ake.. 


Battle of AViuipfcn, Jfay 6. Otliman H. 


?o aS‘.oprie. Birth of Jloliere (died, 1673) Corigrepario de 
IffiSSSof .t SB.; J.l.n, A,re™t 9. Tte Sp.m.1.. 
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maniage-treaty broken off by England, December. ■ Birth of Pascal 
(died, 1662). Shakespeare's Works, the first folio, published. 

1624. Monopolies declared illegal in England, February. England 
declares war on Spain, March 10. Kichelieu becomes a member of 
the Council, April. Treaty of C'ompifegne between France and 
Holland, June 20. The Valtelline seized by the French, November. 
Pembroke College, Oxford, founded. Barbados, first English settle- 
inent in West Indies. Bui-'ton’s Aiudomy of Melancholy pubh'shed. 
Lord Herbert’s Traclatus dc Veritate. Privilege of Sanctuary in 
England abolished. 

1625. Huguenot insurrection in France, Januaiy. Charles I,- king 
.)f England, March 27. Death of Maurice, prince of Orange, April 
23. Charles I. marries (by proxy) Henrietta of France, ilay 11. 
Breda taken by Spinola, June 5. English expedition against Cadiz. 
'Charles I. dissolves the parliament, August 12. Grotius Be Jttre 
Belli ac Pads published. 

1626. Impeachment of Buckingham, February. Treaty of Mon^on 
between France and Spain, March 5. Jlinden taken by Tillj’, June 
9. Charles I. dissolves his second parliament, June 15. Edict of 
Louis XllI, for demolition of castles in France, July 31. Gottingen 
taken by Tilly, August 11. Battle of Liitter, —defeat of Christian 
IV. of Denmark by Tilly, August 27. Birth of Madame dc Sevigne 
(died, 1696). Birth of Robert, Boyle (died, 1691). 

1627. Siege of Rochelle begun, summer. Expedition of Bucking- 
ham to Isle of Rhe, July-October. The Rudolphine Tables com- 
pleted by Kepler. Birth of Bossuet (died, 1704). 

1628. Cromwell sits for Huntingdon in third parliament, March. 
Petition of Right presented to Charles I., May 28 ; passed, June 7. 
Laud .bishop of London, July Assassination of Buckin^iam, 
August 23 La Rochelle taken by Richelieu, October 28. Death 
of Shah Abbas, December. Siege of Stralsund by Wallenstein. 
Birth of Bunyan (died, 1688). The Taj Alchal built. 

1629. Campaign of Louis XIlI. against duke of Savo}', January 
to June. Edict of Restitution published by the emperor, March 
6. Third parliament of Charles I. dissolved, 51arch 10. Oiarter 
granted to the Jlassachusetts Bay company, Jlnich. Peace between 
■ England and France, April. Peace of Liibcck, between tire emperor 
and the king of Denmark, Jlay 22. Jlontauban reduced, Aumst. 
Richelieu first minister of state, November. Birth of Huy^iens 
(dred, 1695). 

1630. Richelieu invades Italy, February. Gustarnis Adolphus 
enters Germany, June. Jfantua surprised by Imperialists, July 17. 
Wallenstein deprived of his command, August. Death of Spinola, 
September 25. Birth of Isaac Barrow (died, 1677). Birth of 
Tiilotson (died, 1694). The Slide Rule invented by Oughtred. 

1631. Treat}' of Bernwald, —alliance of France and Sweden against 
the emperor, January 23. lilagdeburg besieged by Tilly, March ; 
stormed and sacked, Jlay 20-22. Treaty of Chierasco concluded, 
April 6. Gustavus concludes a treaty with Elector of Brandenburg, 
June 11. Battle of Leipsic, — victory of Gustavus over Tilly, Sep- 

^ tember 7. March of Gustavus to the Rhine, September to Christ- 
mas. Mentz taken, December 13. Wallenstein recalled, December. 
Great eruption of Vesuvius. Description of the Vernier published 
by the inventor. Transit of Jlercuiy firat observed, by Gassendi. 
Birth of Dryden (died, 1700). 

1632. Lonaine subject to France by treaty of Vic, signed 
January 6. Passage of the ].,ech by the Swedes, Tilly wounded, 
April, 5. Death of Tilly, April 6. M unich entered by Gustai'us, 
May 17. Nuremberg seized by Gustavus. Siege and capture of 
Maestricht by Prince Frederick Henr}’, August. Schomberg defeats 
Montmorency at Castelnaudary, September 1. Execution of Mont- 
morency, October 30. Battle of Lutzen, victory and death of 
Gustavus, November 16. Christina queen of Sweden. Regency 
of Gxenstiem. Birth of John Locke (died, 1704). Birth of 
Spinoza (died, 1677). Birth of Pufiendorf (died, 1094). Birth of 
Wren (died, 1723). 

1633 Union of Heilbronn, April 9 Coronation of Charles I, 
in Scotland, June 18. Laud archbishop of Canterbury, August. 
Nancy besieged and taken by and ultimately ceded to Louis XJII., 
September 20. The Book of Sports republished by Chailes I., 
October. Ratisbon taken by Duke Bernhard, November. Piynne 
fined, piUoried, and imprisoned, for his Uislrw mastyx. Galileo 
■condemned by the Inquisition. 

1634. Lorraine annexed to France ; Parliament of Austrasia 
established at Metz. Wallenstein assassinated, Febiuary 25. Urbain 
Grandier burnt on charge of witchcraft, August 18. Battle of 
N'ordlingen, — victoiy of Imperialists over the Swedes, September 6. 
Writ of ship-money issued by Charles I. Treaty between the French 
and the Swedes, November. Siege of Heidelberg by Imperialists ; 
raised by the French, December. Order of the Sisters of Charity 
founded by St Vincent de Paul. The Ammergau Passion Play insti- 
tuted. 

1635. Philippsburg taken by Imperialists, January. Alliance 
between the French and the Dutch, February. Treves surprised by 
•Spaniards, and elector taken prisoner, Jlarch 26. France declares 
■war on Spam, Alay 10. Peace of Prague, between the emperor and 
the elector of Saxony, Flay 30. The French Academy founded by 
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Richelieu. Articles of the Church of England adopted by Iri.sh 
Church. The Jardin des Plantes, Paris', founded, Norwood 
measures a degree of the meridian in England. 

1636. John Hampden resists the imposition of ship-monev.- 
University of Utrecht founded. Birth of Boileau (died, 1711 )' 
Harvard College, U.S., founded. 

1637. Ferdinand III. emperor, Feb. 15. Trial of Hampden 
June 12. Piynne, Bastwiok, and Burton condemned by Star 
Chamber, June 14. Decree of Star Chamber for regulation of 
printing, July 1. Book of Canons and Common Prayer issued for 
Scotland ; disturbances on its introduction at Edinburgh, July 23. 
Descartes’s Discours de la Milhode published. Death of Nicholas 
Ferrar (born, 1593). 

1638. The Solemn League and Covenant of the Scots published, 
March 1. General Assembly at Glasgow abolishes Episcopacy,’ 
November, December. Siege and capture of Breisach by Bernhard’ 
December 17. Baghdad taken by the Turks, December 25. Cinilius 
Lucaris (patriarch of Constantinople) put to death. Birth ol 
JIalebranche (died, 1715). Chillingworth's lldigion of Protes- 
tants published. 

1639. The Scots take up arms, January. Lesley takes posses- 
sion of Edinburgh Castle, March 23. Pacification of Benrick, June 
18. Admiral Tromp defeats Spanish Fleet in the Downs, October 
n-12. Birth of Racine (died, 1699). Transit of Venus first 
observed by.Horrox and Crabtree. 

1610. The Short Pailiainent of Charles I. meets, April 13 ; 
dissolved, May 5. Revolt of Catalonia, June. Newcastle occu- 
pied by Scots, August 27. Tunn invested by the Frencli, May ; 
simcnders, September 24. Last sittingof High Commission Court, 
October 22. 'The Long Parliament meets, November 3. Impeach- 
mentof StralTord, N ovember 11. Independence of Portugal recovered; 
John duke of Braganza proclaimed king, December 1. Frederick 
William, the “ Great Elector" of Brandenburg, Decemberl. Treaty 
between France and the Catalans, December 16. Jansenius pub- 
lishes his Augustinus. Penivian bark introduced into Europe. 
Micrometer invented by Gascoigne. 

1641. Union of Catalonia with France, Jamiaiy 23. Ibrahim 
I. sultan, February. Arclibishop Laud sent to the Tower, Flarch 
1. Trial of Stralford, Flarch 22 ; he is beheaded, Flav 12. Abolition 
of tlie Star Chamber. Visit of diaries J. to Scotland, August to 
November. Irish Rebellion, massacre of Protestants, October 23. 
The Grand Remonstrance pre.sented to Chailes I., December 1. 
The tenns “Roundheads" and “Cavaliers" come into use. Malacca 
taken by the Dutch. The Mcdifntioncs of Descartes published. 

1642. Attempted aiTcst of the five members by Charles I., 
Januaiy 4. De.ath of Mary de’ Medici, July 8. Charles 1. sets up 
his standard at Nottingham, August 22. Perpignan stiiTcnders to 
the French, September 9. Execution of Cinq-Jlars for conspiracy, 
September 12. Roussillon t.aken possession of by France. Battle 
of Leipsic, — victory of Swedes over Imperialists, October 13. Battle 
of Edgehill, October 23. Oxford occupied by Charles I., October 26. 
Death of Richelieu, December 4. Fraz.irin first minister. New 
Zc.iland and Van Diemen s Land discovered by Tasman. Calculat- 
ing machine invented by Pascal. Birth of Newton (died, 1727). 

1643. Louis XIV. king of France, Flay 14 ; regency of Anne 
of Austria. Battle of Rocioi, Flay 19. Death of Hampden, June 
24. The Assembly of Divines meets at Westminster, July 1. Bnstol 
surrenders to Prince Rupert, July 27. Opening of Congress of 
Flunster, July. Thionvillc recovered by the Frencli, August 10 
Siege of Gloucester by diaries 1., August-September. Battle of 
Newbury, death of Lord Falkland, .September 20 The Covenant 
taken by the House of Commons and Assembly of Divines, Sep- 
tember 25. Philip IV. drives the Frenchfrom Aragon, November. 
The barometer invented by Torricelli. Birth of Bishop Buniet 
(died, 1715). First volume of the Acta Sanctorum, by-Bollandus 
and Henschen, published. 

1644. Tile Swedes under Torateiison invade Denmark, January 
16. The Scots enter England, January. Trial of Archbishop Laud, 
Flarcli- November. Battle of Ffarston Floor, July 2. Graveliiies 
taken by the French, July 28, Battle of Freiburg, August 3-5. 
Philippsburg besieged by the French ; taken, September 9. 
Sack of Aberdeen by Flontrose, September 13-16, Second battle 
of Newbury, October 27. Chri-stiiia assumes government of Sweden, 

December 18. Conquest of China by the Flanchoos. ^ Fliltou s 
Areopagitica published. Birth of William Penn (died, 1718). 

1645. Archbishop Laud beheaded, January 10. Turenne defeated 

by General Flerci at Flariendal, Flay 5. Battleof Naseby, Juiielt. 
Alexis czar, of Russia, July 13. Peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark, August 14. Bristol surrendered by Prince Rupert, Septem- 
ber 10. Lesley defeats Flontrose at Philiphaugli, Septemtalo. 
Capture of Treves by Turenne, November 9. Death of Olivarez 
(bom, 1587). , 

1646. Charles I. surrenders to the Scots, Flay 5. Surrender ol 
Oxford to the Parliament, June 24. Dunkirk taken by the French, 
October 12. Bii'th of Leibnitz (died, 1716). 

1647. Charles I. given up by the Scots to the Parliament, 
January 30. Treaty of Ulm between France and Bavaria, Flarcii. 
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«mTeiider of Harlech Castle, the last royal post, March 30 
Kvof^at ■ M “t Holmby House, June 4. Slasaniello heads 

■Oran L * Frederick Henry of 

0 an^e. Occupation of London by the army, August 6. Another 

'I* ^ r^ifr ’ '^,"S“st 21. George Fox begins to preach. 

1G4S. Tieaty of Munster between Spain and t& United Pro- 
•vinces,_recogiuzing independence of the latter, January 30. Kovalist 

htrf, *t"i stormed by Marshal Schom- 

■berg, July 12._ Battle of Preston, August 17. Battle of Lens — 
victory of prince of Conde over Archduke Leopold, August 20 

1 he 'var of the Fronde begins, August 27. Fairfax takes Colcliester 
^ugiist 28. Ihe Peace of tVestphalia ; close of the Thirtv Yeare’ 
M ar, October 24. “Pride’s Purge,’ December 6. The “'Rump” 
larliaraent. The pressure of the atmosphere denionstriited by 
J ascal s e.xperiraent on the Puy dc D&me, September 19. 

1649. Execution of Charles I., January 30. Blockade of Paris by 
■Conde, January. Charles II. proclaimed at Edinburgh, Febniaiy 
■o. England declared a Commomvealth, May 19. Jlonamined IV. 
sultan, July 2S. Cromwell storms Drogheda, September 12, and 

exford, Octoljcr 9. Milton's ^il'onokJastcs published. 

1650. Rebellion of IMontrose, January. AiTCst of the princes of 
■Conde, Conti, and Longiieville, January IS. Execution of Jfontrose, 
Flay 21. Victory of Cromwell over Lesley at Dunbar, September 
•3. Siin-ender of Edinburgh Castle, December. Battle of Rethcl, 
December 15. Cape Town founded by the Dutch. Milton’s 
Befensio PopuU Anglicani published. First pemanent settlement 
in Carolina. Birth of Marlborough. 

1651. The States of Holland abolish ofBce of stadtholder, January. 
Conde and the other princes liberated, Febi-uary. Mazarin in 
-exile, Jlarch. Catholic and Protestant leagues formed in Germany, 
spring. Charles invades England, August. Jfonk storms Dundee, 
•September 1. ■ Victory of Cromwell over Charles at 'Worcester, 
■September 3. Flight of Charles to France, October. Naiigation 
■Act passed by English Parliament, October 9. Capitulation of 
Limerick to Ireton, October 27. Death of Ireton, Kovember 26. 
■Great inundation in Holland from bursting of dj-ke. Birth of 
Fcnelon (died, 1715). Hobbes’s Leviathan published. Taylor’s 
■JSolij Living and Hohj Djjing. 

1652. Return of JIazariu to power, Januarj'. Amnesty granted by 
English Parliament, February 24. 'War between English and 
Dutch begins, Jlay. Irish Rebellion suppressed by May. Battle 
■of the Faubourg S't Antoine, Ptnis, July 2. England declares war 
•on the Dutch, J uly S. JIazarin again retires, August. Surrender of 
Dunkirk to Spaniards, September 18. Victory of Blake and Penn 
-over the Dutch, September 28. Catalonia' reunited to Spain. 
Victory of Van Troinj), November 28. The Liberum Veto first 
msed in Poland. 

1653. Return of Mazarin to power, Fobraary 3. Victor-y of Blake 
•over Van Tromp oil' Portland, February 18, 19, 20. Expulsion of 
“The Rump” by' Cromwell, April 20. Barebones’s Parliament 
meets, July 4- Blake destroys the Dutch fleet at the Tcxel, July 
31. Crorawell'made Lord Protector, December 16. War between 
•Catholic and Protestant cantons of Switzerland. Walton’s Complete 
Angler published. John de Witt gi-aud pensionary of Hollaud. 

1654. Peace concluded between England and Holland, April 5. 
Scotland declared incorporated with England, April 12. Coronation 
of Louis XIV., June 7. Abdication of Christina of Sweden, June 
16. Turenne relieves Anns, besieged by Spaniards, August 25. 
Fii'st parliament of the Protector meets, September 4. The Cossacks 
under protection of Russia. War between Russia and Poland, 
which lasts thirteen years, begins, September. Madras made seat of 
a presidency. Milton’s Second Defence of the People of England 
published. Air-pump invented by Otto von Guericke. 

1655. Cromwell dissolves the parliament, January 31. Ale.x- 

.anderVII. pope, April 7. Jamaica taken by Penn and A'enablcs, 
May. Cromwell a.ssists the Vaudois, June. Invasion of Poland by 
•Charles X. of Sweden, July. Treaty of alliance between the 
elector of Brandenburg and the Dutch, July 27. Surrender of 
Warsaw to Charles X., August 30 ; of Cracou-, October 8. Tre.aty 
■of alliance between England and France, October 24. Subjugation 
of Prussia by Charles X., December. A satellite of Saturn 
diseorered by Huvghens. Fuller’s Church Eislory of Britain 
published. The Journal clcs Savants hegun. o * 

1656. Alliance between Charles X. of Sweden and the Great 
Elector June 15. Surrender of Warsaw to Poles, June 21. M arsaw 
recovered by Charles and the elector, July. Blake captures 
Spanish treasure fleet off Cadiz, September 9. Czar mvadcs 
Livonia and takes Doipat, October 26. Treaty of Lieb.au beriiecn 
Charles X. and the Great Elector, Hovember 20. Pascal s 2,c«r« 
Drovinciales published. Hairington s Oceana. Conquests of the 
Dutch in Ceylon. General Post-Ofhee, London, established. 

1657. Attempt to assassinate Cromwell, Januarj’ 19. Cromwell 

■concludes treaty with France, March 23. Denmark decl, arcs war 
on Sweden sprin"'. Death of the Emperor Ferdinand III., Apnl 
° Blake destroys the Spanish treasure ships at Santa Cruz, Apnl 
•20 Cromwell declines the title of king, 3ray S. of Vehlau, 

leptembTr 19. U^vdyhe taken by the English and French, Sept- 
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,^1 «"ews w.ar with Denmark, August AuniM- 

zebe dethrones and succeeds his father Shah Jehaii, August 20 Dcatli 
o Cromwell, September S. Richard Ci-omwell named pratccTor 
Charles X. begun, September. SiuTcnder of 


Cromwell, May 25. First Conven- 



aiid takes Xyeborg. 

1600. General Monk occupies London, Febniaiy 3. Cliarles XI 
king of Sweden, Febniary 13. Peace of Oliva, iMay 3. Charles 11 
fr., I Entry of Charles into London; 

May 29. Treaty of Copenhagen, June 6. Maniago of Louis XIY. 
uitji the Infanta, Juno 9. 'Ihc Royal Society of London founded. 
Episcopacy restored in England. Kavigatiou Act re-enacted. The 
crown of Denmark made hereditary. Taylor’s Duclor Dnbitantium 
published. Birth of Sir Hans Sloane (died, 1753). Death of 
St Vincent de Paul (boiai, 1577). 

1661. Exhumation of the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
Ireton, January 30. Death of JIazarin, March 9. Xcw charter 
gi^anted to East India Companj’, April 3. Savoj' Conferences between 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian divines, Ajiril 15 to July 25. Execu- 
tion of the marquis of Argyll, May 27. Peace of Knrdis, between 
Russia and Sweden, July 1. Treaty bctivcen Dutch and Portuguese 
respecting Brazil, August. Episcopacy restored in Scotland, Dec- 
ember. The Coiqioration Act piassed. Birth of Defoe (died, 1731). 

1662. Act of Uniformity passed by English Parliament, May 19. 
Licensing Act (books). Marriage of Cliarles II. with Catherine 
of Braganza, May 20. Execution of A'ane, June 14. Duke of 
Ormond viceroy of Ireland. Nonconfonnist clergy driven out of 
the Church by Act of Uniformity, St Bartholomew’s tlaj-, August 
24. Dunldrk sold to Louis XIV., and given up, Kovember. Canal 
of Languedoc projected by Riquet. Birth of Bentley (died, 1742). 

1663. Invasion of Hungai^j’ hy the Turks, spring. Carolina 
granted by Cliarles II. to Clarendon, Monk, and othci's. Tlio 
steam-engine suggested by JIarquis of Worcester, in his Century of 
Inventions. Tlie Academy of Inscriptions, Paris, foniidcib Guineas 
first coined in England. Birth of Prince Eugene. First part of 
Butler’s Eudibras published (completed, 1678). Lord llevhcrt's De 
Jleligione Gcniilium. 

1664. Treaty of Pisa between the Pope and France, February 22. 
Second war between tlio English and Dutch begins. Battle of St 
Gollhard,— victory of ilontecuculi over the Turks, August 1. Treaty 
between the emperor and the Porte, August 10. The Conventicle 
Act passed. The French East India Company established. TJie 
Mahratta chief Sivajee attacks Surat. The Binomial Theoiem 
discovered by Xewton. Palace of Versailles begun, 

1665. England declares war against tlie Dutch, Fobroary 22. 
Battle of Solebaj-, June 3. Battle of I’lllavieiosa, June 17. Ciiarlcs 
II. king of Spain. Tlie Great Plague in London. Tiie Fivc-Miio 
Aetpassed. The London Gazelle established. John Sobieski grand 
marshal of Poland. 

1660. Louis XIV. declares war on England, January 36. Sca- 
fodit between English and Dutch in the Downs, June 1-4. Die 
D'lttch defeated off tire North Foreland, July 25. Great Fire of 
London, September 2-6. The Covenanters defeated at the Pentland 
Hills, November 28. Academy of Sciences, Paris, founded. 

1667, Louis XIV. invades the Spanish Netherlands, Maj-. Dc 
Uuyter sails up the Thames, Juue-Julv. Clement IX. pope, June 
■>0 Peace of Breda, end of second Dutch war, July 21. Clarendon 
dismissed by Charles 11., AugiistSO. The “Cabal” ministry formed, 
September. Impeachment of Clarendon by the Commoii-s, Novem- 
ber. Paradise Lost published. Morland’s calculating niachme 
invented. Birth of Swift (died, 1745). 

1668. Secret treaty between Louis XIl . and rtio emjwior eon 
eluded, January. The Triple AIli.iuce between England and the 
Netherlands, aftenvards joined by Sweden, 

*>3 April 26. Peace between Spam and lortupl, Februaij Ij. 
eo^rqtyof Franche Comt£bv Louis 


Aix-ia-Chapelle, 3Lay 2. Charles H. in 

YtV Island of Bombay granted by Cli.arles 11. to 


xivr Island of Bombay granted by Clmries ir. lo Mst India 
Coiiipflny. Girt]! of Boerhciii'c (died, l <3o). ji^TTiri-a 

1669 Eruption of Etna, J^Invch. Caiulia surrendered to the Tn^. 
September 16. Locke draws up constitution for Carolina. 1 )io»- 
Srtrt discovered by Brandt Reflecting telescope constmetedbj 
Newton. Death of Rembrandt born, 1 COG). . 

167o! Clement X. pope, April 29. Sermre o|^Lominc b Lpurt. 

September. Second Conventicle Act passed. Hudson s L.aj Lom 
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pany incorporated. Treatj* between F ranee and England, respecting 
Holland, December 31. 'NValton’s Ziiws published. Spener begins 
to hold his Collegia Pielatis (origui of Pietism). Spinoza’s TracU 
aliis thcologico-politicus published. 

1671. The island of St Thomas taken possession of by the Danes. 
Treaty of alliance between Spain and the Dutch concluded, Decem- 
ber. Paradise Bcgaincd and Samson Agonistes published. 

1672. Public treaty between France and England, February 12. 
Declaration of Indulgence to nonconformists issued by Charles II., 
March 15. England and France declare war on the Dutch, Mareh- 
AprU. Treaty of Stockholm between France and Sweden, April. 
Conquest of Holland by Louis XIY., Maj'-June. Battle of South- 
wold Bay, May 28. The office of stadtholder restored ; William 
of Orange appointed, Julj' 8 . Jlassacre of the brothers De Witt, 
at the Hague, August 20. Birtlr of Addison (died, 1719). Birth 
of Muratori (died, 1750). 

1673. The Declaration of Indulgence withdrawn. May 8 . Treaty 
of peace between France and elector of Brandenburg, June 16. 
Maestricht taken by Louis, June 30. Alliance of the Dutch with 
the emperor and the king of Spain, August 30. Treves taken by 
Vauban, September 8 . Bonn taken by WiUiam of Orange, Novem- 
ber 4-12. The French evacuate Holland, winter. John Sobieski 
defeats the Turks, November 10. Test Act passed. 

1074. Peace behveen England and Holland, Febiaiary 9. John 
Sobieski king of Poland, !Ma 3 ' 21. Eeconquest of Franche Comte by 
Louis XIV., Ma 3 '-June. The Emperor Leopold declares war on 
France, June. The Palatinate ravaged by the French, June. 
Kevolt at Messina, summer. Conde defeats the prince of Orange 
at Senef, August 11. Tureiine defeats Imperialists at Entzheim, 
October 4. First French settlement in the East Indies (Pondi- 
cherry). Birth of Isaac Watts (died, 1748). 

1675. Battle of Thrklieim, Turenne drives Imperialists out of 
Alsace, January 5. Invasion of Brandenburg by Swedes, spring. 
The elector defeats the Swedes at Fehrbellin, June 28. Conferences 
of Nimeguen open, July. Turenne killed at Sassbach, JUI 3 ’ 27. 
Yelocit 3 - of light discovered b 3 ' Pioemer. St Paul’s Cathedral begun 
by lYren (completed, 1710). Greenwich Observatory founded. 
Flamsteed astronomer royal (died, 1719). Spiritual Guide of 
Miguel Molinos puolished. 

1676. Feodor 11. (or III.) czar of Russia, Februar 3 '- 8 . Secret 
treaty between Louis and Charles II. for annual pension signed, 
February 17. Death of De Ruyter at S 3 Tacuse, April 29. Slaestricht 
invested by prince of Orange, July 8 ; the siege raised, August 27. 
Innocent XL pope, September 21. Differential thermometer 
invented b 3 ' Sturm. Birth of Sir Robert Walpole (died,, 1745). 
Barclay's Apology for the True Christian Divinity published. 

1677. The French defeat the prince of Orange at Cassel, April 11. 
Marriage of the prince with Mary, daughter of James,‘duke of York. 
Novenmor 4. The Society of Sons of the Clergy incorporated. 
Spinoza’s Ethica published. 

1678. Treaty of alliance between Charles 11. and the Dutch, 
January 26. Another secret treaty betu'een Charles and Louis 
signed, Jlay 17. Peace of Nimeguen, between Frairce and Holland, 
August 10. Accessiorr of Spain, September 17. Invention of Poihsh 
Plot b 3 ’ Titus 0 .ate 3 , August 13. First war between Russia and 
Turkey begins (lasts till 1682). Revolt of Hungarians under Count 
Tekeli. Polarization of light observed by Hu 3 ghens. First part of 
Bun 3 'an's Pilgrims Progress published (second, 1684). Birth of 
Lord Bolingbroke (died, 1751). 

1679. Charles II. dissolves the parliament, Januar 3 ' 24. Peace 
between France and the emperor, Februar 3 ’ 5. Assassination of 
Archbishop Sharp of St Andrews, JIa 3 ' 3. Duke of Llonmouth 
defe.ats the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, June 22. Treat 3 ' of 
St Germain-en-La 3 'e, between France, Sweden, and the elector of 
Br.andenburg, June 29. Treaty of Fontainebleau between France 
and Denmark, September 2. Treat 3 ' of Lunden between Denmark 
and Sweden, .September 20. Habeas Corpus Act passed. The tenns 
“lYIiig’’ .and “Toiy ” come into use. Death of Cardinal de Retz 
(born, 1014). 

1080. Execution of Lord Stafford, December 29. Tlie Swedish 
crown made absolute. A great comet excites alarm in Europe. 

1051. Penns 3 -lvania granted to William Penn, Alarch 4. Stras- 
burg seized by Louis XIY., September 30. Shaftesbury imprisoned 
on a charge of treason, Jul 3 '-November, Bossuet’s Discours sur 
Vllis'oirc yiiircrscffc published. 'Drydiexis Absalom and Achitqphcl 
published (1681-2). Birth of Young the poet (died, 1765). 

1052. Ivan and Peter I. (the Great) joint sovereigns of 
Russia, June 25. Bombardment of Algiers Iw the -French, August 
and September. Chelsea Hospital founded. 

1653. Death of Shaftcsbur 3 ’, Januar 3 ' 21. Alliance of Warsaw 
between the emperor and the kin" of Poland, March 31.. London 
deprived of its charters by Charles II., June 12. Tlie Pyehouse plot 
diseovereil, June. Vienna besieged b 3 ' the Turks under Kara Alus- 
tapha, July 14. Executionof Lord William Russell, Jul 3 ' 21 . John 
Sobie.'-ki defeats the Turks and relieves ATenna, September 12. Tlie 
French inv.ade the Netherlands and bake Courtra 3 ' and Dixmn 3 'de, 
November. Executionof Algernon Sidne 3 ', December 7. Execution 
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of Kara ilustapha, December 25. The great frost of thirteen weeks 
in England. Bkth of Conyers Lliddleton (died, 1750). ■ 

1684. Oudenarde bombarded by the French, JIarch. Genoa bom- 
barded by the French, Llay. Luxembourg taken by Marshal Crequi, 
June 4. The Holy League against the Turks foinied. Persecution 
of Huguenots; the dragonnades ordered by Louvois. Truce of 
Ratisbon, August 15. Siamese embassy received by Louis. Differen- 
tial calculus invented b 3 ' Leibnitz. Birth of Berkeley (died, 1753). 

1685. James 11. king of England; Februar 3 ' 6 . Graham of 
Claverliouse persecutes the Covenanters, spring. Insurrection of 
ArgyR in Scotland, May. The doge of Genoa submits, to Louis, at 
Paris, May 15. Insun-ectiou of the duke of Monmouth, June. Trial 
and imprisonment of Baxter, June. Earl of Arg 3 dl executed, 
June 30. Battle of Sedgemoor, July 6 . Monmouth beheaded, Jiily 
15. The “ Bloody Assizes ” of Judge Jefrre 3 's, August and Septem- 
ber. Campaign of Imperialists against Turks in Hungary. Revo- 
cation of Edict of Nantes, October 22. Molinos, founder of the 
Quietists, arrested, smd.Ms Spiritual (ruWe condemned by the Inqui- 
sition. Birth of Handel (died, 1759). 

1686. James II. dispenses with the Test Act. League of Augs- 
burg against France, Jul 3 ^ 9. Alass publicly celebrated at Oxford, 
August. Capture of Buda by Imperialists, September 2. Conquests, 
of Venetians in the Morca. School of Saint-Cyr founded. Death 
of Maimbourg (born, 1620). 

1687. Tyrconncl lord deput 3 ' of Ireland, Januar 3 '. Declarations- 
of Indulgence by James 11. , Februai-y and April. Reception of 
papal nuncio b 3 ’- James, July 3. Battle of Mohaez, August 12- 
Athens .surrendered to Venetians, September 29. The kingdom of 
Hungary made hereditary in house of Austria, October. Solhnan III- 
sultan, November 9. Mazeppa hetman of the Cossacks. Newton’s. 
Principia published. La Bruyere's Caractercs. Dr 3 ’deu’s The- 
Hind and the Panther. 

1688. Declaration of Indulgence b 3 ' James 11. , April 25. Trial 
of the seven bishops, June. Belgrade taken by the Imperialists, 
September 6 . Louis declares war on the empire, September 24. 
Avignon seized by the French, October. The pope excommunicates, 
the parliament of Paris. Landing of AVRliam, prince of Orange, at 
Torba 3 ’, November 5. Louis declares war on the Netherlands, Nov- 
ember 26. The English Revolution. Flight of James II., Decem- 
ber 11 . Birth of Pope (died, IfW)- Birth of Nadir Shah. 
Bossuet’s Histoire des Variations des Egliscs Protestantes published. 

1689. JI.eeting of Convention Parliament, January 22. - The- 
emperor declares war on France, January 24. Declaration of Right 
accepted, and AVilliam and JIar 3 ' declared king and queen of Eng- 
and, February 13.; of Scotland, April 11. Landing of James H. ia 
Ireland, March. Louis declares war on Spain, April 15. Episco- 
pae 3 ’ abolished in Scotland, April. First ilutiny Act passed, April. 
Siege of Londonderry by James, April 20 ; the town relieved, July 
30. Alliance of the emperor with Dutch Republic, Jlay 12 (the- 
“Grand Alliance,” joined by Willianr III., December 30, and by 
Spain, June 6 , 1090). AVilliam declares war on France, Jlay 17. 
Toleration Aci passed, Ma 3 ' 24. Louis declares war on England,, 
June 25. Battle of Killiekrankie, death of Dundee, July27. Alex- 
ander A'lII. pope, October 6 . Bill of Rights passed, November 2. 
Resignation of Ivan, Peter 1. czar alone. Fort St David, Madi-as, 
built. Birth of Richardson, the novelist (died, 1761). Birth of 
Slontesquieu (died, 1755). Transit instrument invented by Roemer. 
Pompeii discovered. 

1690. Sea-fight off Beachy Head, — defeat of English and Dutch-, 
fleet b 3 ' the French, June 30. Battle of the Boyne, July 1. Battle- 
of Fleums, Jul 3 ' 1. Limerick besieged b 3 ' William III., August 8 - 
30. Savo 3 - joins the Grand Alliance, October 20. Locke’s Essay 
concerning Human Understanding published. De.ath of Robert 
Barclay (born 1048). 

1691. Nonjnring bishops deprived of their sees, February 1. 
Ahmed II. sultan, June. Innocent XII. pope, July 12. Battle- 
of Aghrim, Jul 3 ' 12. Death of Louvois, Juh’’ 10. Battle of 
Salaukemen, Mustapha Koprili defeated and killed, August 19. 
Siege of Limerick b 3 ' General Ginkell formed, August 25. Capitula- 
tion and treaty of Limerick. October 3. 

1692. Marlborough dismissed, Januar 3 ' 10 . Massacre of Glencoe,. 
Februar 3 ' 13. Battle, of La Hogue, May 19. Namur taken by 
Louis, June 5. Battle of Steinkirk, August 3. Birth of Bisbop- 
Butler (died, 1752). 

1693. Sea-fight off Cape St Vincent, Eugli-sh under Rooke de- 
feated by Admiral Tourville, June 29. Battle of Neenvinden (or 
Landen), JUI 3 ' 19. Pondichem' taken b 3 ' the Dutch, September 5. 
The Palatinate overrun b 3 ' the"^ French. Catinat defeats duke of 
Savoy at blarsaglia, October 4. St Malo bombarded b 3 ' the Englisb,. 
November 29. Quesnel’s PAJiexions Morales published. 

1694. Bombardment of Dieppe and Havre b 3 ' the English, July p 
of Dunkirk and C.alais, September. Death of Archbishop Tillotson,. 
November 22. De.ath of Queen Slary, December 28. The TViennial 
Act passed. Tlie Bank of England incorporated. The Dictionwir^ 
de VAcacUmic Frangaisc published. Birth of Voltaire (died, 1778. )’■ 
Universit 3 ' of Halle founded 

1695. Death of blarshal Luxembourg, Jauuar 3 ' 4. Mustapha H- 
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^Itan, Januarj' 2^ Fenelon arclibisliop of Cambi-ay, Fcbruarv 

fak?n“bv”‘w-ir^ by Marshal August. Tia^t 

William III., August 4; the citadel, September 1. 

passed by Irish parliament, 
England ceases. Imprison- 

1 I^eath of PieiTe Nicole (bom, 1625). 

109G. Assassination plot against AVilliam III., February 16. 
Calais bombarded by Benboiv, March. Death of Jolin Sohieski, 
June 17. AzofF taken by Czar Peter, July 28. Treaty of peace 
between France and Savoy, August 29. Bayle’s Dicimimire his- 
tonpic ct critique published. Greenwich Hospital begun by Wren 
fnnislied, 1705). Asicnto treaty between Spain and Portucal. 
Birth of M.arshal Saxe. 

1697. Charles XII. king of Sweden, April 16. Barcelona besieged 
by the French ; taken, August 10. Battle of Zenta, victory of Prince 
Itugene over the Turks, September 11. Peace of Pwyswick, Septem- 
ber 20. Czar Peter in England. St Paul’s Cathedral opened, De- 
cember 2. Dryden’s translation of the ABiicid publislied. 

1698. First “ Partition Treaty " between France, England, and 
Holland, for partition of Spanish dominions on the death of 
Cliarlcs II., October 11. Fort 'William, Calcutta, built. D.arien 
Company incorporated. Society for Promoting Cliristian Know- 
ledge and Society for Proapgafcion of tlie Gospel in Foreign Parts 
founded. French settlement on the Mississippi. Birth of Mcta- 
stasio (died, 1782). Birth of Bishojj Warburton (died, 1779). 

1699., Peace of Carlowitz, between the Porte and the emperor, the 
king of Poland, and the republic of 'Venice, concluded, J.annaiy 26. 
Death of the elector of Bavaria, Fehimary. Frederick I'V. king of 
Denmark, August 25. Treaty of alliance between Czar Peter and 
Augustus IL of Poland against Sweden, November 21. Dampier’s 
expedition of discovery in the South Seas, 1699-1701, Fenclon’s 
Aventures dc Telimaque published. - 

1700. Second Partition Treaty signed, March 13. Siege of 
Copenhagen by Charles XII., August. Peace of Traveiidahl, 
August 18. Czar Peter declares war on Sweden, September 1. 
Charles II, of Sjiain appoints the duke of Anjou his successor, 
October 2. Philip V. (duke of Anjou), the first Bourbon king 
of Spain, proclaimed at Fontainebleau, November 16 ; at Madrid, 
November 24. Treaty of the Crown between the emperor and tlie 
elector of Br.andeuburg, November 16. ClementXI. pope, Novem- 
ber 23. Battle of Narva, November 30. Birth of James Thomson, 
(died, 1748). Birth of Zinzendorf (died 1760). 

1701. Frederick HI.,- elector of Brandenburg, king of Prussia, 
January 18. Order of the Black Eagle founded, January. Marl- 
borough commander-in-chief in Holland, June 1. "War of the 
Spanish succession begins, summer. ' Second Grand Alliance formed 
between the emperor, IVilliam III., and the Dutch Republic, 
September 7. Death of James II. , September 16 ; his son recog- 
nised as king of England by Louis XIV. Courland occupied 
by Charles XII. Birth of Bosoowioh (died, 1787). 

1702. Act of Settlement (Hanoverian succession) passed, Febniary. 
■William III. died ; Anne queen of Great Britain, March 8. 
England declares war against France and Spain, May 4. 'Wareaw 
taken by Charles XII., May 24. Insurrection of the Camisards 
in the Cevennes, summer. Charles XII. defeats the Poles at Clissow, 
July 20, and enters Cracow. Cadiz attacked by English and Dutch, 
August. Spanish fleet at A^go, destroyed by allies, October 12. 
Battle of Friedlingen, October 14. Liege taken by Marlborough, 
October 23. Clarendon's History of the Grand JlehcUion publi.shed. 
Birth of Philip Doddridge (died, 1751). 

1703. Eatisbon seized by elector of Bavaria, JIarch. Battle of 
Pul tusk, jlay 1. The Jlethuen treaty concluded. May 6. Bonn 
taken by JIarlborough, May 35. Archduke Charles takes title of 
king of Spain, September 32. Ahmed III. sultan, September. 
Battle of Hochsfadt, September 20. Surrender of Thom to Charles 
XIL, October 15. The “Great Storm” in England, Novcmbcr26- 
December 1. St Petersburg founded. • Queen Anne's Bounty 
established. Order of the Thistle revived. Death of Samuel 
Pepys (born, 1632). Birth of Jonathan Edwards (died, 1/58). 
Birth of John AVesley (died, 1791). 

1704. Frederick Augustus of Poland deposed, Febraary ; Stanis- 
las LeezinsH elected king, July. Doiqiat taken by Czar Peter, 
July 13. Gibraltar taken by Admiral Eooke, July 24. 

taken by Czar Peter, August 9. Battle of Blenheim (or Hocfct.adf ). 
August 13. Newton’s Oprics published. Swift’s Talc of a Tub. 

1706. Invasion of Courland by Czar Peter, Febru.ary. Siege ot 
Gibraltar by French and Spaniards raised, and French squadron 
destroyed by Admiral Leake, Alarch. Joseph I. eniperor. May 5. 
Expedition of earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudcsioy Sho\el to 
Spain, May. Battle of Cassano, August 16. 

bv EnAish, August; surrenders, October 4. Invasion of Silesia 
by Charles XIL7 September 1. Mittau taken by Peter, September. 
Pmcc between Sweden and Poland, November 38. ® 

steam-engine patented. Composition of light 
Death of Spener (born, 1635). Birth of Abraham Tuckei 

‘‘’lIOG.^Sitile of Fraustadt, Febm.ary 13. Turin invested by the 
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and Portuguese, June 24. Philip trcoi-rK i V' '"f''''’'* 
Eugene defeats the French before krin, and mlrt tile n 

tember 7. Invasion of Saxony bv Cbmlcs .\dl. S 
Peace of Altranstiidt, between Charles XII. and FirdLiek 
tus, who renounces the throne of Poland, .Septemkr \ 

Union passed by Scots parli.micnt, Jannan- 30 ; bv 
Liiglish parhamenti hlarch 6 ; comes into oiiemtion. May 3. Dealti 
of Aumngzcbc, Febniaiy 23. Battle of Almnnz.a,' April 14 

fTf IT ■'5“? •bine 30. 

Toxdqn attacked by the allies, July 37. National il.ig of Gloat 

Britain appointed, July. Invasion of P.iKsia by Charles XI!.. 

of Naples subjugated by Iinperialist.s 
September 30. Execution of Patkiil, October 10. I'irst pai linment 
of Great Bntam meets, October 23. Capture of Lerida by the 
hreiich, November 11. Calcutta made the scat of a prc.--idVnry. 

7 r ..-.It- t 1 



1708. Attempted descent on Scotland by the Pretender James, 
Alarch. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act, Mareh-Octeber. Ghent 
and Bruges suirender to the French, July. Battle of Owlcnanle, 
July 11. Sardinia surrenders to Sir John Lc.ake, August. Peter 
defeats the Swedes at Liesna, September 28. Death of Prince 
George of Denmark, October 28. l.ille taken by the allie.i, Octo- 
her; the citadel surrenders, December. Birth’ of llallcr (died, 
1777). Birth of Chatham (died, 1778). 

1709. Alliance against Charles XIl., June-October. Tournay 
taken by Jlarlboroiigh and Eugene, June 30. Ihattlc of J’ullowa*, 
— the poxver of Sweden broken, July S. Charle.s -Xll. retire.s to 
Bender. Frederick Augustus restored to throne of Poland, July. 
Battle of JIalplaquet, September 13. Siege of Jlons by the allic.s, 
September 25 ; surrender, October 20. First Barrier Tivaty be- 
tween Great Britain and States-Gcnei-al of Holland, Oclchcr 29. 
Birth of Johnson (dicd,_ 1784). 

1710. Port Royal building.s demolished by decree of Louis XIA'., 
January. Trial of Dr Sachevercll, Febnmry-March. The Danes 
driven out of Sweden by Stenbock, March 30, Confertnce.s of 
Gertntydenbcrg open, JIarch ; close, July. Douay taken by the 
allies, June 26. Battle of Saragossa, August 20. Charles III. 
enters Madrid, September 28. The sultan declares war on the 
czar, November, Philip Ah restored, December. Conquest of 
Carclia and Livonia. The South Sea Company founded. Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge published. I,eibnitz’B Thfudicte. 
Matthew Henry’s Krposilion of the Old and Kew TesUwirnh. 
Birth of Thomas Reid (died, 1796). Birth of Pcrgolesi (died, 
1736). 

1711. Peter declares war against Turkey, January 25. Girona 

taken by the French, Jannaiy 31. Death of the daiipliin, Ai'iil 3 4. 
Death of the Emperor Joseph, Ajiril 18. English exjwdition 
against Canada, May to Octoher, Harley Lord High Ire.-rsurer, 
May. Peter compelled to make peace with (be Turks, Jidy 21. 
Marlborough takes Bouchnin, August. Chnrlc.s 111. quits Sjiain, 
September, and is elected emperor (Charles VI.), October 1-. 
Marlborough deprived of .all his offices, Dccemhcr. The fipcrlnjor 
published (1711-1732 and 3714). Birth of Hume (died, 3//C). 
Birth of Kaunitz (died, 3794). _ , • i-r r 

1712 Tlie Duke of Onnoiid a]qxmitcd commaiider-m-cliicl ol 
British forces, January 1. Conferences for peace opened at btrecht, 

• ’ ’ ^ ' .Sti.^pcn.sion of 
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B.arrier Treaty, January 30. Frederick AVilliam 1. king of Pni-i-P 
pSary 25. Tlie peace of Utrecht, March 31. I mginat.c S.aric- 
tion published by tlie emperor, April 13 -Stouh^ « 

the allies, -Alay 36. Clarendon Press OMord, ostahl. lied. H ru. 
haneum discovered. BMi of Diderot (ked, HSU- l-irtl. 
StciTic (died* 1768). IJirtli of Ihicnillc (died, 1/ -}• 

^1714. Peace of Rastadt between France and Uic emp-Tor, 
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of 'Walpole, from October 10. Battle of Sberifimuir (Dunblane), 
Ifovember 13. Battle of Preston, November 12-13. Third Barrier 
Treat}' between the emperor, Great Britain, and the States-General 
of Holland, November 15. The Morea reconquered by Turks. 
Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain, December 15. 
Siege of Stralsund begun, October ; it surrenders to the Pi-ussians, 
December 22. Gil Bias published. Pope’s Somer's Iliad (1715- 
1720). Birth of Condillac (died, 1780). 

, 1716. Alliance between Great Britain and Holland, February 17. 
Execution of the Earl of Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure, February 
24. Charles XII. invades Norway, March. Suirender of V7ismar 
to Prussians, April 19. The Mississippi Scheme projected by Law, 
Jlay. The Septennial Act passed, May 7. Alliance between 
Great Britain and the emperor, Slay 25. Turks defeated by 
Eugene at Peterwardein, August 5. The Perpetual Peace pro- 
claimed at Warsaw, November 3. Sinking fund-for extinction of 
national debt established. Birth of Ganick (died, 1779). 
Birth of Tliomas Gray (died, 1771). 

1717. Triple Alliance between France, England, and Holland, 
January 4. Dismissal of Walpole, April 10. "ITsit of Czar Peter to 
Paris, May. Treaty of Amsterdam between France, Pitissia, and 
Prussia, Augirst 4. Turks defeated by Eugene at Belgrade, August 
16. Sardinia invaded by Spaniards, August-October. Eruption 
of 'Vesuvius, described by Berkele}'. Birth of Horace Walpole 
(died, 1797). Birth of D’Alembert (died, 1783). 

1718. Invasion of Sicily by Spaniards, July 1. Peace of Passaro- 
wicz, July 21. Byng’s expedition to the JlediteiTanean, summer. 
Tlie Quadruple Alliance between Great Biitain, France, and the 
emperor, joined by Holland, August 2. Siege of Fredrikshall by 
Charles XIL, November. Death of Charles, December 11. England 
declares war on Spain, December 27. 

1719. Eetreat of Swedes from Norwa)', Januar}'. France declares 
war against Spain, January 10. Execution of Baron Gortz, March 
13. Capitulation of Fontarabia to JIarshal Berwick, June 18. 
Capitulation of St Sebastian, August 19. Capture of Vigo b}' the 
English, October 21. Treaty of Stockholm between Great Biitain 
and Sweden, November 20. Dismissal of Cardinal Alberoni, 
December 5. Jtohinson Crusoe published Moutfaucon’s Antiquite 
Expliquei. Watts’s Psalms of Da vid. 

1720. Accession of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, January 25. 
Duke of Savoy becomes king of Sardinia. Treaty between Denmark 
and Sweden, June 12. Failure of the Mi.ssissippi Scheme, Jul)'. 
Break-up of the South Sea Scheme, autumn. Birth of Charles 
Edward Stuart, December 31. Birth of William Collins (died, 
1756). 

1721. Second administration of Sir Eobert Walpole begins, 
April 4. Innocent XIIl. pope. May 8. Treaty of Nystadt, 
between Sweden and Eussia, September 10 ; cession of Livonia 
and Ingila to Eussia. Peter I. emperor of all the Eussias, Novem- 
ber. The see of Vienna made,an archbishopne. Birth of Aken- 
side (died, 1770). Birth of Eobertson, historian (died, 1793). 
Bii-tli of Smollett (died, 1771). 

1722. Jacobite plot in England, Alay. Suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act, October. Bishop Atterbury sent to the Tower, August. 
Invasion of Pereia by Peter, summer. Conquest of Persia by the 
Ghiljeis completed, October. Coronation of Louis XV., October 25. 
Moravian settlement at Herrnhut founded by Count von Zinzendorf. 

1723. Buda burnt, March 28. Death of Cardinal Dubois, August 
10. Death of Eegent Orleans, December 2. War between Turkey 
and Persia. Treaty between Peter I. and Prince Thomas for 
cession of several provinces. Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg 
founded. Birth of Sir Joshua Eeynolds (died, 1792). Birth of 
Adam Smith (died, 1790). Birth of Blackstone (died, 1780). 

1724. Abdication of Philip V. in favour of his son Don Louis, 
Januap' 8. Coronation of Catherine, empress of Eussia, May 7. 
Benedict XIIL pope, Slay 29. Treaty of peace beriveeri Eussia and 
Turke}', July 8. On death of Don Louis, Philip resumes the crown, 
September 6. Eruption of Hecla. Voltaire’s Hcnriadc published. 
'Rapu-is Histoirc d Anglctcrrc. Swift’s Vrapiers Letters. "ll'eHaston’s 
Religion of Nature Delineated. Fahrenheit’s thennometer invented. 
Birth of Kant (died, 1804). 

1725. Death of Peter the Great, Febniar}- 8. Congress of Cambray 
breaks up, April. Treaty of Vienna between the emperor 
and Philip V. signed, April 30. The Hanover treaty between 
England, France, and Pnissia against the Vienna treaty, September 
3. Slaniage of I/iuis with Slaria Leezinski, September 5. Order 
of St Alexander N ewsky founded. Vico’s Scienza Nuova published. 
Flamsteed’s Historia CceUstis Brit annica. Pope's Homers Odyssey. 
Birth of Clive (died, 1774). Birth of Semler (died, 1794). 

1726. Alliance beriveen Eussia and the empire, August 6. Earth- 
uake at Palermo, August 26. Travels of Gulliver published, 
'homson’s Seasons (1726-1730). Birth of John Howard (died, 

1790). Birth of Christian Friediich Schwarz (died, 1798). Death 
of Kneller (bom, 1648). 

1727. Siege of Gibraltar by Spaniards, Febmaiy. Peter 11. 
emperor of llns.sia, Alay 27. Preliminaries of general peace signed 
ct isris, May 31. George II. king of England, July 10. Gay’s 
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Beggar’s Opera produced. Aberration of light discoveied by Brad- 
ley. First part of Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel Hietomy pub- 
lished (completed, 1757). Birth of Gainsborough (died, 1788).*^ 

1728. Congre.ssof Soissons, Jiineld. Behring^s Str.ait discovered. 
Eise of Alethodism. Birth of Goldsmith (died, 1774). Birth of 
John Hunter (died, 1793). Birth of Joseph Black (died, 1799) 
Sect of Glassites (Sandemanians) founded. The Dunciad published 

1729. Eevolt of Corsica against the Genoese. Peace of Seville" 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, November 9. Accession 
of Holland, November 21. Birth of Lessing (died 1781). Death 
of Samuel Clarke (born, 1675). Death of Sir Eichard Steele (born 
1671). 

1730. Ashraf of Persia defeated and killed by Kouli Khan. 
(Nadir Shah), January ; Tamasp restored. Anne eminess of Eussia 
January 30. Clement XII. pope, July 12. Earthquake in China’ 
September 30. Chidstian VI. king of Denmark, October lo! 
Mahmoud 1. sultan, October 16. Birth of Burke (died, 1797). 
Birth of Josiah Wedgwood (died, 1795). Birth of SuwarofF (diedj, 
1800). Tindal's Christianitt/ as Old as the Creation published! 
Calniefs Diclionnairc historique ct critique de la Bible. 

1731. Second Treaty of Vienna, March 16. Accession of Spain,. 
July 22. Kouli Khan defeats Turks at Hamadan. The English 
language ordered to be used in all courts of justice. Voltaire’s 
Lcltrcs qdiilosoqdiiques published (condemned to be burnt, 1734). 
Birth of Cowper (died, 1800). Birth of Churchill (died, 1764). 
Birth of Henry Cavendish (died, 1810). 

1732. Treaty between Empress Anne and Kouli Khan, January. 
Pragmatic sanction guaranteed by Diet of the empire, January 

II. Oran retaken by Spaniards, July. Deposition of Shah 
Tamasp by Kouli Khan, August. Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher 
published. Birth of Necker (died, 1804). Birth of Iialandc (died, 
1807). Birth of Washington. Birth of Warren Hastings. Birth of 
Haydn (died, 1809). 

1733. Death of Frederiek Augustus 11. of Poland, Febniaiy 1 ; 
Stanislas proclaimed king, September 12, supported ly France and 
Spain ; Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxonj", elected, October 5,. 
supported b}' the emperor, and by Eussia. Louis XV. declares 
war against the emperor, October 10. Capture of Kehl by Slarslial 
Berwick, October 19. Treaty of alliance between France, Spain 
and Sardinia, October 25. Stanislas takes refuge at Dantzio. 
Family compact between Philip V. and Louis XV., November. 
Conquest of the Alilanese by the French, November-Januaiy, 1734. 
Pope’s Essay on Man published. Birth of Bishop Horsley (died, 
1806). Birth of Priestley (died, 1804). 

1734. Siege of Dantzic byEussians, March ; suiTendercd, July 9. 
Treves taken by the French, Jlay 8. Invasion of Naples by 
Spaniards, Jlay. Battle of Bitonto, — defeat of Imperialists, May 25. 
Marshal Berwick lulled bMore Pliilippsburg, June 12. Death of 
^Marshal Villars, Juno 17. Imperialists defeated at Pamia, June 
29. SuiTendcr of Pliilippsburg to French, July 18. Battle of Guas- 
talla, — Imperialists defeated, September 19. ’ Conquest of Naples 
completed, November 24. Birth of Eomney (died, 1802). Birth 
of Mesmer (died, 1815). 

1735. Don Carlos crowned king of the 'I’wo Sicilies (Charles 

III. ), July' 3. Preliminaries of peace between France and the 

emperor signed at Vienna, October 3. The Syslcma Natura: of 
Linnajus published. Expedition of French savants to Peru to- 
measure a degi'ee of the meridian (they' return in 1743). ’’ 

1736. Abdication of Stanislas, January 27. Marriage of Jlaria 
Theresa of Austria with Francis of Lorraine, February' 12. Kouli 
Khan proclaimed king of Persia (Nadir Shah), February'26. Portcous 
riots at Edinburgh, April 14 and September 7. Spain accedes to 
ti-eaty of peace, April 1 5. War between Eussia and Turkey renewed, 
April. Death of Prince Eugene, Ajiril 27. Azoff taken by the Eus- 
sians, July' 1. ' Treaty of peace between Nadir Shah and the Porte, 
July'. Tuscany' occupied by the Imperialists, December. Steam- 
vessel patenteed by Hulls. Butler’s Analogy published. Birth of 
Home Tooke (died, 1812). Birth of Prince Potemkin (died, 

Birth of Lagrange (died, 1813). Birth of James Watt, (dred, 
1819). 

1737. The emperor makes war on Turkey', July'. Oczakoff taken 
by' Kussians, July'. Death of Queerr Caroline of England, Decern- 
ber 1. Unh'ersity of Gottingen opened. Whiston’s Josephus pub- 
lished. - Birth of Gibbon (died, 1794). Birth of Charles Hutton 
(died, 1823). Birth of Galvani (died, 1798). 

1738. Candahar taken by' Nadir Shah, .March. Eussian invasion 

of the Crimea renewed. Orsova taken by' Turks, August 
Alliance betiveen France and Sweden, November 10. Treaty ot 
Vienna between France and the emperor ; cessioir of Lorraine to 
France, November 18. Nadir Shah declares war' on the Great 
Slogul,' and seizes Ghazni, Cabul, and Peshawur. Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt produced. Birth of William Herschel (died, 18-1.). 
Birth of Benjamin West (died, 1820). Htiiire’s Treatise of 
Nature published. 'tVarburton’s Divine Legation of Moses (1/3..- 
1741). Eolliu’s Histoire Ancienne completed. Solar microscope 
invented by Liebeikiihri. . , . 

1739. The Great Jlogul defeated and captured by Nadir Scan. 
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1<1<!» f 11- TT , r Bumouriez {aicd, 

l-r r Hospital, Lonaoii, estaUishea In- Tliomas Cowni 

') JHU-ni'lil !>i'<;iii 3 op('»-;m- pi-oaching. 

Ii40. Frcaoitc-k U.,tlH' (.Jroat, king of Piussia, M;\y31. liclKmae 
ro«torcato rnrkay, June. Ik'ncdictXIV. pone, Augustl". De.itliof 
the Linperoi- Cileries VI, October 20. UmleV the Pni"malic 
-•sanction hi.s daughter .M.ari.i Theresa, sncooods as qiioeu of Ihuioaiy 
nnd liohomiii; opposed by elector of Itavaiia. Ivan VI. emiieror 
of llussia, October 20. Invasion of Itnkhara nnd Khaiisinia by 
Nadir Shah. Frederick II. invades Silc.sia, December IG. Itirth 
of Doawell (died, ITO.’d. 

ir-41. Rutle of Mollwit/, viotorj'of Frederick If. over Austrians, 
Aj'ril 10. Cartagena attacked by Adinir.d Vcnioii, April 27. Treatv 
ot Nympheuburg between Spain nnd Bav.aria, Alay. Alliance between 
ib'orge II. nnd Maria Thi-n's.-i, Juno 24, Coron.atiou of Maria 
Thensr ns queen of llungarv, June -’o. Elector of Ilavariu invades 
Auytri.an dominions, , nd of June. Sweden declares wnr on Itussia, 



December 10. C^^Mwmd « to^ Scidland. December 20. 



(di-'d, ISOl). Ue.rth of UoIIin (iiorn, ICOl). 

174-2. Elector of llav.aria rhp.'cn emperor, as Charles VIE, 
January 24. Fall of IVnlpole, February 1. Munich taken iiosse-s- 
fion of by .-Uistrians, Febniary l.l. Frederick II. invades Slomvia 
and liohemia, .Ifaix'h-Apiil. ITanco deelarcs wnr .-iguinst the queen 
of llnng.irv-, England, and Holland, Jvdy 3. Treaty of pe.aec nt 
lieriin, Ju!y ‘J't. Capitulation of Swedisli nnny to l!u.«sian.s, Sep- 
ti‘ml“'r 4. .Alliance between Great Ilritain, Prussia, and Holland 
iTre.itv of Wc.stminstcr), N’ovetuber. Treaty of Moscow, between 
Great Ilritain nnd Itussia, December 11. Kctreal of Froneh under 
l>e]!e-I.«le from Piagtic to Egm, December lC-20. llandel’.s J/I-.mjVjA 
pro-luced. Voting’s AVg/if Thoughts (1742-1740). Fielding’s 
Jofyh .-Inifi-eir*. Itobins’s Kno I'rincq^lcs df Ounnay. IIuiuc’s 
F-S-'-tVs (1742-1732). Centigrade llicnnoincter invented by Celsius. 
Iltith of l!Iii.'lier(died, ISIO). 

1743. Death of Caixlinal Fletiry, .Taiiuary 22. Mnnicli again 
ttiV.en bv Austrian", June 12. Uatil'e of Hcttitigen, June 27. Ttvaty 
of Alio." between Itnssia nnd Sweden, August 17. llroad Itoltoin 
a'lmii.i>tratiou fonned by Pelham, Augu.st. Ingolst.adt taken hy 
Austtians, .September 12. Treaty of AVonns, between Great Ilritain, 
the queen of llungarv, ami the king of Saalinia, September -23. 
Secret treatv (seeoiid'“ Family Compact”) between France and 
Spain, October 2.'''. IVar l>etween Aadir .Shall and tlio Turks. 
Alosnl be.siogcd, October. Academy of .Sciences, Copenhagen, .and 
Fniversilv of Erlangen, founded. liirih of laivoisier (died, 
1724). jlirtli of Pidey (died, l.Sn.’i). llirth of Cnndorect (died, 
172!). llirth of Jellerson (died. 1S2G), 

1744. L’nsnt-eessl'ul attempt of Charles Edward to make a descent 
on Enghiml, Febniary. .Sea-light between English and French 
anil Spanish flecls olV Toulon, Febniary 2-2. I.ouis XV. dcelares 
iv.araLViinst England, .Mareli la; .against iinccn of lliingaiy, April 20. 
T.oiiis ina-.ades Flanders, Jlay. llnioti of l-rankfort, betiieeii the em* 
Twror, the king of Pinssia, the elector Palatine, and the king of 
.Sweden, May -22. Secret treaty tieween Frederick il- and France, 
June Cl! Frederick II. invades liohemia, (.second Silesian war), 
August. Capture of Pnignc by Frederick, September 10. Capture 
of 'Mnnicli bv tlic ITeiicIi, October 10. Prague evaeimtod by 
PniMiaiis, Kovembor 20. Anson's voyage round the world ^m- j 
deled June. Gri\at eniptioii of Cotopa.Ni. First cMcyan Con- ' 

’ ‘ eld Akeiiside s l’!cnsnrcs of Tvinginittirm published. 


ference h 
Euler’s Thwin J/otiiuni. 


llirth of Jlaraf. Dirfli of llerik-r 


^ 1745 Treatv of AVnmaw, helwcon the elector ot Saxony, Great 

* * * . • ,• fr._. .1 .1 n It nt*!.’ R. 



by 'Marshal 
, --i ot the re- 

kf.8 of jKs;- 

Execution of Lm-ds Balmenno nnd Kilmarnock, Aimust 18 “Genoa 

TlmFlS^^nfs® “ to Austrians. September 0. 

1 he 1 rench and Spaniards dnven out of Italy, September Aladras 

Fiencli, September 19. Eartliquako at Lima, October 28. '^Aus- 

liniXrs 10- Fmlcncimi Code published, 

af Wire Hen-ey’s Meditations. Birth 

'H'am Jones (died, 1/94). Birth of Pcstalozzi (died, 1846.) 
1/4/. Lord Lovnt beheaded, Anril 9. Invasion of Brabant bv 

ilT^ -VT,ii ml' ■‘V’'4r ^assail appointed stadtholder o't 

tile Actlieriands, Jlay 4. Admiral Anson defeats French fleet off 
l-imsterrc, May 14. Commodore Fox captures ITcncli AVest India 
licet, Juno 10. Nadu- Shah assassinated, June. Charles Edw.ard 
escapes to I- ranee, September. Bergen-op-Zoom taken by the French, 
Scptoiiiber 10, Admiral JLawke defeats French fleet off Belle Isle, 
October 14. University of St Petersburg founded. Origin of the 
fchakers about this time. Birtli of Dr Pair (died, 1825). Birth 
of Cauovn (died, 1S22). Death of David Braiiierd (born, 1718). 

1748. M.acstviclit invested by the Freneli, April 13 ; surrenders, 
JIuy 7. Pe.sce of Aix-k-Chnpelle, October 18. Centenary of Pence 
of AVostphalia celebrated at Hamburg, October 25. Invasion of 
India by Afghans. jrontesquien’s Eyrit dcs Lois published. 
Iticliaixlson’s Clarissa ILarloicc. SxnoWett’sIlodcricJcJlandom. Hnii- 
del s Solomon produced. Birtli of Jeremy Bontham (died, 1832). 
Birth of J. L. David, painter (died, 182.5). 



Swedenborg’s Arcana Catkstia 
begun (completed, 175C). Aliddlctoii’s Free Inqitirji published. 
Birth of Jlirabeau. Birtli of Alfleri (died, 1803). Birth of La- 
place (died, 1827). Birth of Goethe (died, 1832). Birth of C. 
,1. Fox (died, ISOG). Birth of Tippoo Siiib (died, 1823). Birth of 
Jeiiiier (died, 1823). 

1750. ’Treat)’ of Madrid between Great Britain and Spain, October 
5. Death of Marelial Saxe, November 30. AVcstnnnster Bridge 
opened. Fielding’s Tom Jones pnblislied. Johnson’s llambter, 
1750-1752. B.aumgarteiTs AEsthetica. 

1751. Death of Frederick, prince of AVales, jrnrch 20. Adolphus 
Frederick king of Sweden, April C. Arcot taken by Clive, August 
31. Publicntioii of Diderot's Enetjclojddic begun (completed, 
1705). I’Jiilosophia JBotanica of Liiiiiams. Birth of Lord Eldon 
(died, 1838). Birtli of R. B. Sheridan (died, 1816). Birth ol Akss 

( 12... 1 ,4 %i4«>iimvir\a rtf T rtWrIrtM I n rtrtl'llrtivi f ftfl 
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G. Kicbhorii (ilicil, 182r). Death of Whiston (boni, l(h57). Birtli 
of Jladnino D’Arblay (died, 1840). Birth of Blmnenbacli (died, 

’^^1753. The British Jluscnni founded. AAT-sloy’s /Dram.'! published. 
Birth of Dngald Stewart (died, 1828). Birth of AVilliam Roscoe 
(died, 1831). Birth of Carnot (died, 1823). Birtli of lliomas 

Bewick (died, 1828). „ , , t- i 

1754 Otlniinn 111. sult.aii, December 13. Peace between French 
and English in India, December 20. New Marriage Ac^passedni 



ofl .Iricoliitc rebellion ; Cbaries Kdw/inl land.s in Scollaml, Jnl> -3. 
'Secret tn-aty between Great liritain and Pnis-sia, August -O. 
Fraiieis I grand duke of Tuscany, elected emperor, September 

\S Jan esAHIl. proclaimed nt F.diiiburgh, September 1/. Butt c 


l /dl). Birth of Mndnmo Roland. 
Biith ot Talleyrand (died, 1838). 


Birth of ICleber (died, 1800). 
Biiili of Crabbe (died, 1832). 


.Society of Alls, London, founded. . r 

■ I7ri. Benedict XIV. concludes concordat with Spain, 

1 1. General Broddock’s c.xpedition against the 1 ’ 

ho is defeated and killed, July 2. Lisbon 

November I. Univeraity of Moscow ^ 

Iceland, lasEsfrom October l/M to ”1?,' Xn 

//o?mry published. Birth of Jlane Antoiucttc. Bearti of 

(died, ■^1820). Birth of Iliihncmniiii (died, 1843). Death 
5[oslicim (born, 1024). 



SurajaDowln, JunolS. Pr so piis^ French, June 28. 

S:'C°» yS xvKgp. p?!' 


H., August 


mst 2 ? Dresden cnioved and Saxon archives 


seized, Septem- 
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ber 10. He defeats tbe Austrians at Lbwositz, October 1. Capitul- 
ation of Saxon army, October 15. AVilliam Pitt_ (Cbatham) 
secretary of state, December. Slilitia Bill passed in England, 
December. Burke’s Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Suh- 
lime and Beautiful publislied. Birth of William God^vin {died, 
1836). Birth of Mozart (died, 1791). 

1757. Calcutta retaken by the English, January 2. Treaty 
between Great Britain and Prussia against Prance and Austria, 
January 11. Chandernagoretakenby English, March 14. Admiral 
Byng shot, March 14. The Frencli enter \Ve.stphalia, the Prussians 
Bohemia, Ainil. Pitt dismissed from office, April. Battle of 
Beichenberg, AprU 24. Battle of Prague ; Marshals Browne and 
Schwerin killed. May 6. Kussians invade Piussia, June. Pitt 
secretary of state again, with powers of prime minister, June. Battle 
of Plass}’, — victory of Clive over the Subahdar, June 23. Hesse- 
Cassel occupied by French, July. Verden and Bremen oecuiried by 
French, August. Minden taken by the French, August 3. Mus- 
tapha III. sultan, October 29. Order of Maria Theresa founded. 
Lacaille s Fundamenta Astronmnia; published. Carbonic acid de- 
scribed by Black. Birth of Lafayette (died, 1834). Birth of Sir 
Samuel Romilly (died, 1818). Birth of A''olney (died, 1820). 
Birtli of Baron von Stein (died, 1831). Birth of William Blake 
(died, 1827). 

1758. Prus-sia overrun by Russians, January. Prince. Ferdinand 
of Brunswick drives the French from Hanover, &c., Fcbniaiy-ilarch, 
and takes Minden, March 14. Subsidy treaty between Great 
Britain and Prussia, April 11. Clement XIII. pope, July 6. Arcot 
taken by the French, October 4. Battle of Hochkirchen, — Daun 
defeats Frederick II., October 14. French besiege Jladras, Decem- 
ber 11-Februaiy 19, 1759. New treaty of alliance between France 
and Austria, December 30. Dollond's achromatic object-glass in- 
vented. Annual Register begun by Dodsley. Swedenborg’s New 
Jerusalem published. Birth of Nelson. 

1759. Surat taken by the English, JIarch 2. Treat}’ between 
Russia and Sweden for neutraUtj’ of the Baltic, March 9. Battle of 
Jlinden, August 1. Charles III. king of Spain, August 10. Ad- 
miral Boscawen defeats French fleet in Bay of Lagos, August 18. 
Expulsion of Jesuits from Portugal, September 3. Dresden taken by 
Imperialists, September 5. Battle of Quebec ; deaths of Montcalm 
and Wolfe, September 13. Admii-al Hawke defeats Jlarshal Con- 
flans in Quiberon Bay, November 20. Marshal Daun captures 
General Finck and his army at Slaxen, November 21. Return of 
Halley’s comet. Births of Person, Wilberforce, Pitt, Robespierre, 
Danton, Scluller, Burns. Death of Maupertuis (bom, 1697). 
Rasselas and first part of Tristram Shandy published. 

1760. Capture of Arcot by the English, February 9. Battles of 
Landshut, June 23 ; Corbach, July 10; Liegnitz, August 16. Eng- 
lish conquest of Canada completed, September Berlin occupied 
by Russians, October 9-12. George III. king of Great Britain, 
October 25. Battle of Torgau,— Daun defeated, N ovember 3. Eddy- 
stone lighthouse completed b}’ Smeaton. Jlacpherson’s Ossian 
published, 1760-63. Birth of Saint-Simon (died, 1825). 

1761. Pondicherry taken by Coote, January 14. Dominica taken 
by the English, June 6. “Family Compact” between the kings 
of France and Spain, August 15. Marriage of George III., Septem- 
ber 8. Resignation of Pitt, October 5.' Colberg taken by Russians, 
December 16. Bridgewater Canal completed by Brindley. Transit 
of Venus. Death of William Law (bom, 1686). 

1762. England declares war on Spain, Januaiy 2. Peter HI. 
emperor of Russia, January 5. Jlartinique taken by the English, 
February 4. Frederick II. concludes peace vrith Russia, May 5. 
Earl of Bute prime minister of England, Jlay 29. Portugal invaded 
by Spaniards, May. Peace of Hamburg between Frederick II. and 
Sweden, May 22. Peter III. deposed, and succeeded b}’ Catherine 
II., July 9; put to death, July 19. Havana taken by earl 
of Albemarle, August 13. The Spaniards driven out of Portugal, 
autumn. _ Hyder Ali rajah of ^Mysore. Rousseau's Contrat Social 
and Emile published. Death of Anson (born, 1697). Births of 
Fichte, Cobbett, and William Carey. 

1763. Peace of Paris, between Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, Februaiy 10. . Peace of Hubertsburg, between Aisstria, 
Prussia, and Saxony, Febniary 15 ; end of the Seven Years’ War. 
George Grenville first lord of the treasury, April 8. Anest of John 
Wilkes, -A.pril 30. Latent heat discovered bj' Black, 1759-63. 
Birth of Jean Paul Richter (died, 1825). 

1764. "Wilkes exp.iled the House of Commons, January 19. 
Alliance between Russia and Pnissia, April 11. Ivan YI. murdered, 
July 6. Stani.slas Poniatowski elected king of Poland, September 
7. Jesuit Order suppressed in France by Louis XV., November 
26. Byron’s voyage round the world begun. Lardner’s Testimonies 
to the Truth of the Chrisiian Religion published. Death of Hof'arth 
(bom,_1697). 

1705._ Stamp Act passed b}’ British parliament, March 22. 
Opposition to it begun by Virginia, 31ay. Lord Clive governor and 
commander-in-chief at Calcutta, Maj’. Rockingham administration 
fonned, July 10. Joseph 11. emperor, August 18. Lady Hunting- 
don s Connexion founded. Blackstone’s Commentaries jmblished. 
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■ 1766. Death of the Chevalier de St George (the old Pretender) 
January 2. Christian VII. 'king of Denmark, Januarj- 14. Ameri- 
can Stamp Act repealed, March 18. Second Pitt administration 
August 2. War between Hyder Ali and the Nizam of the Deccan ’• 
alliance of the English with the Xizam, November. E.xpedition of 
Wallis and Carteret to the South Seas. Bougainville’s voyage round 
the world.begun. Lessing’s Laocoon published. Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of WcJeefield. Births of Lladame de Stael, Dalton, W. H. Wol- 
laston, and Malthus. 

1767. Expulsion of Jesuits from Spain, March 31. Corsica 
given up by Genoa to France, Llay 15. Alliance of Hyder Ali and 
the Nizam against the English, September. Otaheite discovered' 
by Wallis and Carteret. Kautical Almanac first published. Births 
of W. von Humboldt, A. W.’Schlegel, and Maria Edgeworth. 

1768. Wilkes elected JI.P. for Sliddlesex, March ; riot caused 
by his imprisonment, klay 10. General Gage airives with Britisli 
troops at Boston, September 26. Lord Chatham resigns privy seal, 
October 15. War between Russia and Turkey, October. Jesuits 
expeRed from Naples, Parma, and Malta. Cook’s first voyage round 
tjie world, 1768-71. The Roj-al Academy of Aids, London, founded. 
Death of Nathaniel Lardner (born, 1684). Births of Schleier- 
macher, Chateaubriand, and General Hoche. 

1769. The Letters of “Junius '’ begin to appear, Januari’. Hyder 
Ali ravages the Carnatic, Januaiy. Wilkes again expelled the 
Commons, February’ 2 ; re-elected for Middlesex, Februaiy 16, 
Hyder Ali compels the English to enter into alliance with him, and 
to restore their conquests, April. Clement XIV, pope. May 19. 
Occupation of Corsica by the Frencli, May. Shakespeare Jubilee 
at Stratford-on-Avon, September 6-8. Aloldavia and Wallachia 
oeeupied by Russia, September. Watt’s first patent for steam-engine. 
Robertson's History of Charles V. published. Births of Napoleon 
I., Wellington, Alexander von Humboldt, JIarshal Ney’, Curier, 
Lord Castlereagh, Brunei (the elder). Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Mehemet Ali, Sir John klalcolm, and JI.de Bourrienne. 

1770. Resignation of Grafton ; Lord North’s administi’ation formed, 
January 28. The “ Boston jrassacre," March 5. The French 
East India Company dissolved by Louis XV., Apiil 8. Act for 
repeal of certain colonial duties passed, April 12. Liberation of 
Wilkes, April 17. JIamage of the Dauphin Louis with Marie 
Antoinette, Jlay 16. Trial of Woodfall, printer of Junius, June 13. 
Austrians enter Poland, about midsummer. Turkish fleet defeated 
by Russians off Chios, July 5, and burnt in Cliesraeh Bay, July 7. 
General Romanzoff defeats the Turks on the Kaghul, August 1. 
Prussian troops enter Poland, autumn. New South Wales dis- 
covered bj’ Cook. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village published. Death 
of Chatterton (bom, 1752). Births of Wor&rvorth, Hegel, John 
Foster, George Canning, and Thonvaldsen. 

1771. Parliament of Paris exiled by' Louis XV., January 19. 
Gustavus HI. king of Sweden, February' 13. Shah Alum II. enters 
Delhi, December. 'Tlie Crimea seized by' Russians. Death of 
Smollett (bom, 1721). Births of Sydney' Smith, Lingard, Sir 
Walter Scott, James Montgomery, Archduke Charles, and Murat. 
First edition of Encyelopaxlia Britanniea published. 

1772. Warren Hastings governor of Bengal, April 13. Treaty 
of St Petereburg for partition of Poland between Aushia, Russia, and 
Pnissia, August 5. New constitution established in Sweden, August 

21. Cook’s second voyage round the world, 1772-74. Royal 
Marriage Act passed. Death of Swedenborg (born, 1688). • Births 
of Novalis, S. T. Coleridge, Fourier, and D. Ricardo. 

1773. Ahmed IV. sultan, January 21. Ali Bey' defeated and 
captured by JIurad Bey, April 13 ; assassinated a few days later. 
Constitution of East India Company' changed, June. Society of 
Jesus suppressed by Clement XIV., July' 31. Diet of Poland con- 
cludes cession with the partitioning powers, September IS. 
Rohilcund ravaged by Jlahrattas. Agitation in Boston, Mass., 
against the tea tax, December 16. Births of Jefl'rey’, F. Sclilegel, 
Sismondi, and Thomas Young. 

1774. Warren Hastings first governor-general nf India, January. 
Abdul Hamid sultan, January 21. Boston Port BiU passed, March. 
General Gage appointed governor of JIassachusetts, April 2.. Louis 
XVI. king of France, May 10. General Court of JIassachusetts 
closed, June 17. Ti-eaty' of Kutchuk Kainardji, between RuKia 
•and Turkey', July 21. Congress opens at Philadelphia, September 
5 ; closes October 26. Death of Pope Clement XIV., September 

22. Parliaments of Fnance re-established by Louis XVI., November 
12. New Caledonia discovered by' Cook. Oxygen discovered by 
Priestley and by Scheele. Chesterfield’s Letters published. 
Go<A)ids Leiden desjungen JFcrther. The Wolfcnhiiticlsche Frag- 
mente. Births of Southey' and Jlezzofanti. 

1775. Pius VI. pope, Febraaiy 14. Battle of Lexington, Massa- 

chusetts, April 19. Famine riots at Versailles, Jlay'. Washington 
commander-in-chief of continental aimy’, June 5. Battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17. Boston invested by Washington, July' 2. Jlontreal 
taken by' General Jlontgomery-, November 12. Code of Catherine 
H. published. Lavatcr’s Physiognomy. Births of Charles Lamb, 
Tumor, Jane Austen, and O'Connell. , 

1776. Evacuation of Boston by' the English, Jlarch 17. Canada 
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Independence of 

en«f ^ Mates, J\ily 4. Commissionci-s of United Stnte*; 

tenibcr k”” v’ «“ter New York, Sep- 
te.i bcr lo. deckers ftdimnistration (France), November Battle 

f'’”’ 2G; Cook’s lak voynge begnm Wt vrf 

published (completed, 1778). Smith’s 
>>ca^Jhqr ^at^ons. Birth of Niebuhr. ‘^‘inicns 

entiVn States adopted, June 14. E.ve- 

uihon of Dr Dodd ior forgery, June 27. Il.attJc of Brandj-vrinc 

IbitfV^or r PP'l"dclphi,i, September 27 ! 

r ,5 G^™«»tou-n October 4. Surrender of GcneAl Bnrgoyne 

t!on of United States ngived to, November 15. Suspension of 
Habc.is Corpus Act in Great Britain, December 11. Death of 
.Maxiuuimn Joseph, elector of Bavaria, December 30, lolloivcd bv 
dispute a.s to .succession. Ilow.anl's State of the Prisons published. 

P>o la Motte-Fonque, and Thomas Campbell 
1«(S. Independence of United States recognized by France 
Jaiiuaiy 1C ; treaty of amity signed, Januar}- 30. £iigli.sh ambas- 
sador recalled from Faris, March 13. Death of Chatham, May 11. 
France dccbiKs ^’.ar against England, July 10. Savannah taken 
by the Jvnglisb, December 28. Sandivich Islands and Oivhyhccdis- 
eovomd by Cook. Death of Voltaire. Births of Thomas Brown, 
tsir Ilmnjdtrey Davy, De Candolle, and Gav-Lussac. 


CHEO]S[OLOGY 



suoi-c.srion. .Sjiaiu declares war against Great Britain, June 1C. 
Alliance of Spin with United States, July 13. Fleets of France 
and Siiain iu t ho English Channel, August. Protestanl Association 
founded in England. Jolnnson's fiirs of the Poets imblished, 
1779-Sl. The O/iiry Hymns. Births of Jloore, (Ehlensehlii^er, 
Oken, and Berzeliu.'-’. 

1780. Bodnc)- defe.at.s Spanish fleet off Capo St Vincent, Jannaiy 
1_G. Charleston surrenders to Sir II. Clinton, May 13. The Gordon 
riot.s in London, June. 2. .Armed Neutrality between Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, July 0 and August 1 joined by States- 
Geneml, DecembiT 21. Areot taken by Ilyder Ali, October 31. 
Death of Maria Theresa, November 20. Vaccination suggested by 
Jenner. 

1761. The French invade Jersey, and are defeated, JanuaD' 0. 
Bonib.irdment of Gibraltar by Spaniards, April 12 to November 20. 



occTipicd by Lonl Coniwallis, August 1. Sea-figlit oif the Dogger- 
bank lictw’ccn English and Dutch, August 5. The emperor joins 
Armed Ncntralily, Octolicr 0, Edict of toleration issued by tbc cm- 
jn-.rer, October 13*. Yorktown capitulates to Wasliingtou, October 10. 
Tlie Barrier Treaty dissolved, November. Unwus (Gcorgium Sidus) 
discovered by Ilerschel. SundaySehoolsoriginatedbyRobertRaikcs. 
Births ofll" E. Clinton, G. Stephepou, and Sir F. Cliaiitrcy. 

1782. Second Rockingham administration in office, Match 27. 
Victory of Rodney overFrcneli Ib'Ct oil' Dominica, April 12. Death 
of Rockingham,' July 1. Shelburne adinini.stration, July 10. 
The “Royal George’’ .sinks at Spithead, .Augu.stpO. Successful 
defence of Gibraltar against the allies hy General Elliott. Prelimi- 
naries of peace hetwccii England and the United States, Novemher 
30. Charleston evacuated hy the English, Decemher 14. De.ath 
of llvdcr Ali, December 7 ; tippoo Saib succeeds him. Poyning's 
Law '(Ireland) rejiealcd. Rousseau’s Confessions puhlishcd. 

1783. Sovereignty of the Crimea sold to ■ Catherine _ IL, 
Jaiiu.aty 20. (Coalition ininistry of Fox and North, April 2. 
Definit'ive treaty of peace between England and United Slates 
signed at Pnri.s, September 3. Treaty of pc.icc belweeii Gre.at 
Britain, France, and Spain, .September 3. The Coalition ministiy 
dismissed, Decemher 33. Pitt nppnintcd fimt lord of the trcasiiiy, 
December IP. AV.ashington resigns his commission, December 
23. First experiments with Montgolfier’.s air halloon. Order of 
St Patriel: founded. Birtii of Bolivar. 

1784. Tippoo conclndcs peace with the English,— restitution 01 
conquests agreed to, March 11. TreMv of peace hetween Englmid 

and llolhanS, Juno 20. Pill’s India Bill passed, Aumist 13. The 
Board of Control established. Death of Jolinson, Dceenihcr 13. 
Bramah lock patented. Jlitford’s History of Greece, vol. 1 ., pub- 

*'* 178 y'^*Rcsignati^ of IVnnen iraslings, February S. John 
Adams first ambassador of United States to England, presented to 
Ceorce lll June 1. Confederation of Saxony, Brandenburg, 
l^mMIanovcr .Tidy 23. Treaty of Fontainebleau between the 
emneror and the ^States-Gencral, guaranteed by France, sigmcd, 
November 8. Expedition of La Porouse to Soiilb Se.as. Royal Insli 
\cadTmV incorporated. Death of General Ogletborpo (born, 1 090). 

el'Grea?Sin"td FraS' Sc^toXr To.“"' sSoU 
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Prussians mvade Holland, and restore the stadtbolder Sentember 
Eruption of Etna, July to October. Society for suppressiwi of the 
^ London. Death of Gluck (born, 1712). 

1/88. Pmt publication of The Times, Januan- 1 (as Pailn 
Universal Register from January 1, 1785). Death ofPrince Charles 
Edi\.iicl, J,aiiiiary_ ol. The emperor declares war against Tmkev 
f Careen Hastings begins, February 13 ! 
riukislifiect defeated and destroyed, June 26. Russia declares 
\ .ar against Sweden, July 11. Nccker recalled, August 24. 
Temporap- insanity of George III.; regency of Prince of AVales, 
October to l^ruary 1/89. Second Assembly of the Notables, 
November 6-Dcccmber 12. Penal settlement at Botany Bay 
Drainage of the Pontine Marshes completed. ^ ^ 

1 °^ 17- Selim III. 

•sultan, April 7. Mutiny of the “ Bounty," April 28. Washington 
firet president of United States, April 30. First French Revolution ; 
opening of tile States-General at Versailles, May 5. National 
Assembly constituted, June 17. Fall of the Bastille, July 14. 
Abolition of feudal privileges, August 4. Insurrection in the 
Acthcrlands, September. Suwaroff defeats the Tuiks, September 
22. Jacobin Club settles at Paris, about October. The Austrians 
c.vpclled from the Netherlands, December. Land settlement in. 
India begun. Hcrachel’s great telescope completed. VTiite’s 
natural Histone of Sclbonie published. Birth of Ncander. 

1790. Actof Union of Belgic United Provinces signed atBiaissels, 
Januaiy 11. Treaty of alliance between Prussia and the Porte, 
.Tanuary 31. Monastic vows abolished in France, February 13. 
Death of Joseph IL, February 20. Defensive alliance between 
Prossia and Poland, Jlarch 29. Titles of honour abolished in 
Fiance, June 20. Federation Fete of the Champs de Mars, July 14. 
Peace of AVercla between Russia and Sweden, signed, August 14. 
Firet issue of assignats in France, September 9. Leopold II. 
elected emperor, September 30. Austrians enter Brussels, Decem- 
ber 2. Convention between tbc emperor and mediating powers : 
end of the Belgian Republic, December 10. Ismail taxen by 
Suw.arofr, December 22. City of Washington founded. Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution published. 

1791. Death ofJohn Wesley, March 2. Death of Miraheau, April 
2. Now Polish Constitution promulgated, May S. Flight of Louis 
XVI. from Paris, June 20 ; lie is arrested at Varennes and brought 
back, Juno 21. Priestley riots at Birmingham, July 14. Deolara- 
tioii of Pilnitz, August 27. First coalition (between Austria and 
Prussia) formed, August 27. The constitution completed hy 
National Assembly, September 3 ; accepted by Louis, September 
14. Meeting of National Legislative Assembly at Paris, October 1. 
Death of Potemkin, October 10. Representative government intro- 
duced in Canada. Galvaiii's discovery of animal electricity pub- 
lished. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literatim published. 

1792. Peace of Jassy between Russia and Turkey, Januarj- 9. 
Attack on Scriugapatain by the English, Februaiy 6. Death of the 
Emperor Leopold IL, March 1. Girondist ministry at Paris, 
March. Giistavnis III. of Sweden assassinated by Ankarstrom, 
March 16 ; Gustai-us IV. succeeds. Peace concluded between the 
Eirelish and Tippoo ; cession of half of Mysore, March 19. The 
blacks in St Domingo declared free, April 4. Louis XYI. declares 
n.ar against tlie king of Hungaiy, April 20. Invasion of the 
National Assembly and the Tiiileries hy the mob, “procession of 
the black breeches," June 20. Francis II. elected emperor, July 6. 
Manifesto of duke of Brunswick, July 25. Death of the _e.arl of 
Guildford (Loi-d North), August 6. Attack on the Tuilenes : 
massacre of the Swiss guards, August 10. Louis and his familj 
imDrisoiied in the Terapfe, August 13. Invasion of France begins, 
Mmist 18. The “ September Massacres,’ at Pans, September 
"-3° Opening of National Convention, September 21. Abolition 
of rovaltv September 21. The Republic proclaimed, September 
2" ^lio Revolutionary calendar adopted, September 22. ^^renc 1 
occupation of Savoy, September. Battteof Jemappe^ Novente 
6 Bolrium overran by the French, Nm-ember-December. Ih 
Scheldt opened to all nations, November 22. Foxs Libel Bill 
nasref laprist Missionaiy Society founded. Gas first used for 

l703°‘Trcatv betiveen Russia and Prussia for second partition of 

roiS; S3 4 

Kxccutiou of Louis X » Jtiuuai^ iTnifprl States 

numoiiricr, ™?4°rion "Tn La Vendte, March 10. 

(second term), March 4. i “‘Reir^n of Terror. 

Revoliitionar>- Tribunal Peatb M °Cbief-Ju5tice 

English arniv Fall of the Girondists, June ' 

Mansfield,. March 2® (^rn, 170a • ^ Corday, July 13 ! «ecu- 
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August 23. Pondiclierry taken by the English, August 23. 
Toulon taken by Lord Hood, August 28. Lj'ons taken b}* 
liellcrmann, October 9. E.’cecntion of Marie Antoinette, October 
15 ; of the Girondists, October 31. 'Worship of reason introduced, 
Horember 10. Toulon retaken, — ^Hapoleon Bonaparte at the siege, 
December 18, 19. The of IS antes, December. Society of 

United Irishmen founded. 

1794. Insurrection in Poland, Kosciuszko generalissimo, March. 
Execution of Danton and his followers, April 6. Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended in England, May 23. Victory of Lord Howe over French 
fleet, offT3re!5t, June 1. File de VMre Supreme, June 8. Battle of 
Fleurus, June 26. Fall of Robespierre, — end of the Reign of Terror, 

J nly 27. Corsica reduced b}' the English, August 4. Battle of Macie- 
wice ; Kosciuszko wounded and captured, October 10. Trials of 
Hardy, Home Tooke, and others, October-November. Battle of 
Praga, — ^the Poles defeated by Suwaroff, November 4. lYarsaw 
■entered by Russians, November 9. The English driven from 
Holland, December. Chappe's telegraph invented. Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams published. Paley’s Fvidervees. Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. 

1795. Third partition of Poland arranged between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, January 3. The French enter Amsterdam, 
January 19. Abolition of the stadtholderate ; the Batavian 
Republic established, February 24. Insurrection at Paris, April 1. 
Peace of Basel between French Republic and the king of Prussia, 
April 5. Acquittal of Warren Hastings, April 23. Insurrection 
at Paris, May 20-21. Treaty of Basel between Fiance and Spain, 
July 22. The Directory established, August 22. Cape of Good Hope 
taken by the English, September. Annexation of Belgium to France, 
•October 1. Last sitting of National Convention, October 26. King 
Stanislas abdicates, November 25. Dutch settlements in Cejdon 
taken by English. Institute of Fiance and jfeoZc Polylecliniqv.e 
founded. Ma 3 Tiooth CoUege, Ireland, founded. 

1796. Irish Insurrection Act passed, Jlarch 10. Battle of Lodi, 
Maj' 10. Milan entered bj' Napoleon, Jlay 15. Treaty between 
French Republic and the king of Sardinia for cession of Nice, 
Savoy, Ac., Sla}’ 15. Bologna entered by Napoleon, June 18. 
Alliance between France and Spain, .4.ugust 19. Spain declares 
war against Great Britain, October 6. Su.spension of Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, October 26. Battle of -A.rcola, November 
15-17. Paul emperor of Russia, November 17. Cispadane Republic 
founded, December. Attempt of General Hoche on Ireland, Dec- 
ember 22-27. Hj’draulic press patented bj' Bramah. 

1797. Battle of Rivoli, January- 14. Capitulation of Mantua to 
Napoleon, February 1, 2. Admiral Jerris defeats Spanish fleet off 
Cape St "ITncent, febraary 14. John Adams president of United 
States, March 4. Napoleon declares war on "V'enice, May 3 ; and 
enters the city, May 16. Councils of Five Hundred and of the Ancients 
established at Paris, May 20. Ligurian Republic established, June. 
Cisalpine RepubRc, June 29. Death of Burke, July 9. Death of 
Bums, July 21. Coup-d’etat of 18th Fractidor, September 4. 
Adini^ Duncan defeats Dutch fleet off Camperdown, October 11. 
Treat)' of Campo Fonnio between France and Austria, October 17- 
Frederick "William III. king of Prussia, November 16. Congress of 
Rastadt opens, December 9. Insurrection at Rome, December 27. 
First issue of one-pound notes by Bank of England. 

1798. Occupation of Rome by the French, Febmary 10; a 
republic proclaimed, Febmary 15. Sirb.iugation of Switzerland by 
the French, January-March. Helvetic Republic proclaimed, April 
12. Annexation of Geneva to France, April 26. Rebellion in 
Ireland breaks out, 3Iaj- 23. Malta taken by Napoleon, June 11. 
French invasion of Egypt, Jtrly 1. Battle of the Pyramids, July- 
21. Battleof the Nile, Augrrst 1-2. General Humbert lands French 
force at Killala, Auguk ; surrenders to General Lake, September 8. 
Rome occupied by Neapolitans, November 29. Abdication of king 
of Sardinia, December 9. Alliance between Russia and the Porte, 
December 23. Treaty between Great Britain and Russia, Decem- 
ber 29. Income Tax proposed by Pitt, December. 3 Inquiry 
( “ "V^accination ”) published. Lithography invented bj- .Senefelder. 
Haydn’s Crealion produced. 

1799. Naples entered by the French, January. Capitulation of 
Ehrenbreitstein to the French, January 29. Invasion of Sy-ria by 
Napoleon, Febmary. Slassacre of Jaffa, March 7. UnsuMessful 
siege of Acre by Napoleon, March 16-May 21. Invasion of Mysore 
by the English, ilarch. Congress of Rastadt closed, April 7. 
Seringapatam stormed bj- the English under Baird ; Tippoo killed. 
May 4. Second coalition against France fomied, June 22. 
Napoleon defeats Turks at Aboukir, Julv- 25. Ferdinand lY. of 
Naples restored, Julj- 27. Russians enter Switzerland, August. 
Death of Pius YL, August 29. Zurich entered by the French, 
September 26. Retreat of Suw.aroff from Switzerland, September 29. 
Rome recovered from the French, September SO. Overthrow of the 
Director}-, 18th Bromaire, November 9. Napoleon “ First Consul,” 
Dcceujber 24. Death of Wasliington, December 14. Laplace’s 
Ifteaniqite Celeste published (completed, 1825). 

^ 1800. Pius "YII. elected pope, March 14. Cession of Surat to 
.t-ast India Company, May 13. Passage of the Great St Bernard by 
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Napoleon, May 17-20. Battle of Jlarengo, June 14. Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland by Act passed July 2. Jlalta 
taken by English, September 5. Cession of ilysore to the 
English, October 12. Battle of Hohcnlinden, December 3. The 
Yoltaic pile invented. The Journal des Dthals founded. 

1801. First imperial parliament of United Kingdom meets, 
January 22. Resignation of Pitt, Febmary- 5. Addington first 
lord of the treasury. Peace of Luneville, Febraar}- 9. Thomas 
Jefferson president of United States, Llarch 4. Battle of Alexan- 
dria; Abercromby mortaUy wounded, Slarch 21. Kingdom of 
Etruria erected by Napoleon, March 21. Paul, emperor of Russia, 
murdered, March 24 ; Alexander I. succeeds. Yictoiy of Nelson 
over Danish fleet at Copenhagen, April 2. Cairo surrenders to the 
English, June 27. Concordat between Pius YII. and Napoleon, 
July 15. Mecca taken and pillaged by Y’ahh.abees. Evacuation of 
Eg}'pt by the French, September 2. Peaee between Great Britain 
and France, Oetober 1 ; beriveen Russia and France, October 8. 
First Census of Great Britain taken. The asteroid Ceres discovemd 
by Piazzi. Block machinery invented by Branel. 

1802. French expedition against St Domingo, Febmary. Peace 
of Amiens, March 27. Napoleon First Consul for life, August 3. 
Rising of the Swiss under .^oys Reding, summer. Piedmont an- 
nexed to Franee, September 11. The asteroid PaUas discovered by 
Olbers. Fdinhurgli Eeview commenced, October. 

1803. New constitution imposed on Switzerland by Napoleon’s 
“ Act of Mediation,” Febmary 19. Cape of Good Hope restored to 
the Dutc^ Febmary 21. Eg}-pt evacuated by the English, JIarch 
17. Louisiana sold by Napoleon to United States, April 30. Eng- 
land declares war against France, May 18. Hanover seized by the 
French, June. Rising in Ireland under Emmett, July 23. Pre- 
parations for French invasion of England, summer. IVar be- 
tween the English and Sindia begins, August 3. General Lake 
defeats Jlahrattas near Delhi, and enters the city, Septern'oer 
12. Battle of Assaye, September 23. St Domingo luoclaimed 
independent, November 29. Treaty with Rajah of Berar, December 
17 ; ■with Sindia, December 28. Atomic theoi'}' propounded by 
Dalton. 

1804. Publication of the Code Civil {KapoUori), January. Duke 
of Enghien shot by order of Napoleon, March 21. Surinam taken 
by the English, April 29. Pitt prime minister the second time, 
May 12. Napoleon “Emperor of the French,” May 18. The Je.suits 
readmitted to the Two Sicilies, July 30. Francis II. assumes title 
of hereditary emperor of Austria, August 11. Y'ar.'ivith Holkar 
through this year and the next. Coronation of Napoleon I. and 
Josephine by the Pope at Paris, December 2. Spain declares war 
against Great Britain, December 12. Asteroid Juno discovered by 
Harding. British and Foreign Bible Societ}- establi-shed. Savings 
Banks originated. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell published- 

1805. Siege of Bhurtpore by the English, Januaiy. Jefferson 
president cf the United States (second term), March 4. Battle of 
Bhurtpore, April 2, Tliird coalition against France, April 11. 
Death of Earl of Shelburne, Slay 2 (bom, 1737). Napoleon 
crowned king of Italy at SlUan, Slay 26. Genoa and Ligurian Re- 
public incorporated ■adth France, June 3. Impeachment of Lord 
MelviUe, June 26. Third coalition against France completed, 
September 8. Capitulation of General Slack to Napoleon at Ulm, 
October 17 and 19. Yictory and death of Nelson at Trafalgar,- 
October 21. Yienna occuiued by the French, November 13. 
Russian and British forces land in Naples, November 20. Battle of 
Austerlitz, December 2. Treaty with Holkar, cession of territory 
to the English, December 24. Peace of Presburg, December 26 
British and Foreign School Society founded. Foster’s Essays pub- 
lished. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

1806. ’The electors of Bavaria and Y’iirtemberg take the title of 
king, January 1. Cape of Good Hope retaken by the English, 
January 8. Death of Pitt, Januai}- 23. Grenville and Fox admini- 
stration, Febmary. . Admiral Duckworth destroys French squadron 
off St Domingo, Febraaiy 6. Pm-ssia concludes treaty with Na- 
poleon I., February 16 ; ratified JIarch 9. Joseph Bonaparte made 
king of the Two Sicilies, JIarch 30, ' Trial of Lord Melville begins; 
April 29 ; acquittal, June 12. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte made 
king of Holland, June 6. Great Britain declares -war against 
Prussia, June 11.' Battle of Maida, July 5. Mutiny of Sepoys at 
Yellcre, July 10. Confederation of the Rhine formed, July 12. 
Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, August 6. Death of Fo.v, 
September 13. Fourth coalition against France, October 6. Battles 
of Jena and Auerstadt, October 14, Napoleon enters Berlin, 
October 27. Flight of Frederick IVilliam III., October. Napoleon's 
Berlin decree declaring the British Isles in a state of blockade, 
November 21. Occupation of Hamburg by the French, November. 
"War between Russia and 'Turkey begins, November 23. Elector of 
Saxony assumes title of king, December 11. Tlie Russians enter 
Bucharest, December 27. Haileybury CoUege founded. 

1807. Battle of Eylau, Febraavy 7-8. Sir J. Duckworth forces 
the passage of the DardaneUes, Febnian- 19. Abolition of the slave 
trade in British empire by Act passed klarch 25. The Portland 
administration, Apm. Dantzic taken by the French, May 26. 
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Napoleon defeats the Russians at Friedland, .Tune^l4. Conference 
Peaefof ^^apoleon near Tilsit, June 35. 

hrhr ia ' Cardinal Vorlr, lastof 

T.ie tituaus, Julj 13. Jerome Bonaparte made ijnrf of 'IVcstnlialia 
August 18. Bombardment of Copenbagcii bv English {leeb Sep. 
B f of Danish fleet. Eracuation of Eg^t 
Bntish forces, Septcniber. French invasion of Portugal, Noveim 
it filtered, A ovemher 30. The Prince llegent and Eoj-al 
family of Porrii^I embark for Brazil, November 29, Ennture be- 
tween Great Britain and Eussia, November-December. French 
■toops enter Spain, December. The kingdom of Etruria seized hv 
A apoleon, December 10. A^apoleon publishes Oie Milan decree 
Decembei- 18. The asteroid Vesta discovered by Olbers. 2ooWic.ai 
■boexoty of London instituted. Hegel's Phanomcnologic des Geistes 
published. Mooxe s Irish Jlclodics. 

1808. Napoleon occupies Rome, February 2. k new nobilitv 
created in France by Napoleon, Jlarcli 11. Abdication of Charles 

of Spam m favour of Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, March 19. 
Murat ontei-s ifadifd, March 23. Insurrection at Madrid, May 2 
Treaty of Bayonne between ' Cliarles IV. and Napoleon, May 5, 
Abdication of Ferdinand, lilaj’’ 6. Joseph Bonaparte made king of 
Sp.ain, June 6. Siege of Saragossa by the French begun, June 15. 
Murat iiiado king of Naples, July 15. Battle of Bayleii, July 21. 
Sir ^Uthur Wellesley lands in Spain, August 1. Siege of Saragossa 
raised, August 4. Battle of Vimeira, — Wellesley defeats the French, 
August 21. Convention of Gintra. Conference of Alexander and 
Napoleon at Erfurt, September 27-Octoberl4. Mustapha IV. deposed 
and murdered, November 15 ; SLshmoud 11. succeeds. Madrid 
•entered by Napoleon, December 4. Abolition of Spanish Inqui- 
sition, December 4. Saragossa again bombarded by the Prcuch, 
December 20. Retreat of Sir JoTm Moore begun, December 24. 
drinland incorporated with Russia. Manby’s app.aratHs for saving 
•life in sliipin-eok iarented. Scott’s J/etn/iiffii published. 

1809. Treaty of peace beriveen Great Britain and Turkey, Jnnuaiy 
.6. Battle of Conifia ; death of Sir John Moore, Januaiy 16. Sara- 
gossa stormed by the French, Januaiy 27. Conduct of the duke 

• of York investigated by parliament, Jannaiy-March. Wav 
betiveen Russia and Turke}’, Februarj'. The linos of Travancore 
stormed by English, February 10-21. James Madison president 

• of United States, Jlaroh 4. Gustavus IV. of Sweden deposed, 
Jfarch 33 ; Charles Xlll. succeeds. Oporto taken bj' Soult, March 
29. Revolt of TjtoI under Hofer, April S. Invasion of Bavaria by 
Austrians, April 11. PassageoftheDourobyWellington; occupation 
. of Oporto, May 12. Napoleon enters Vienna, May 13. States of 

the Chureh annexed to France, Jlny 17. Battle of Aspem, May 
21-22. Charles XIII. king of Sweden, June 6. Napoleon escom- 

■ iminicated by the Pope, June 10. Arrest of the Pope, J uly 5. Battle 

• of Wagram, July 8. Battle of Talavera, July 27-28. English ex- 
pedition to "Walchcren sails, July 2S. Finland ceded to Russia, 

'August 7. Flushing taken by the English, August 18. Peace of 
Vienna between France and Austria, October 14. Perceval admini- 
:Etration, formed, October 30. Divorce of the Empress Josephine, 
December 15. Evacuation of IValcheren by the English, December 
'23. The Qi/nr/crlpEcricie commenced (FebTuary). 

1810. Giiadaloupe and Ambojma taken by the English, Fehrunry. 
Marriage of Napoleon with Archduchess Maria Louisa, April 1. 
Sir F, Biirdett committed to the Tower, April 9. Silistria taken 
by Russians, June 23. Holland anne.xed to France, July 10. 

' Massena takes Ciudad Rodrigo, July 12. Bernadotte chosen crown 
. prince of Sweden, August 21. Battle of Busaco, September 27. 

’ Weliington’s anny witiiin the lines of Toiros Vedras, October 10. 

: Insanity of George HI., November. Mauritius taken by English, 
•December 3. Univereity of Berlin founded. Sect of Primitive 
'Methodists founded by Hugh Bourne, iladame de Stael's J?c 
■I’Mlcmagne published. Hahnemann’s Organon. 

1811. Tortosa taken by Suchet, January 2. The Regency Bill 
r (Great Britain) passed, Febniary 6. Death of Maskclyne, Fehniary 

9 (bom, 1732). Massacre of the Mamelukes at Cairo by Mchcinet 
All March 1. Badajoz surrenders to the French, Slarch 10. Battle 
. of i'uentes d’Oiiore, ilay 4, 5. Battle of Albnera, Mar 16. Java 
conquered by the English, August 26, Death of Bishop Percy, 
-September 30 {bom, 172S). Luddite riots at Nottinrfiam bean, 
November. Great comet visible for four montlis. Bell Rock hglit- 
Jiouse built by Stevenson. National School Society founded. 

Niebnlir’s ESniwc/ic (7<;«7ifc7dc published. , 

1S12. Wellington storms Ciudad Rodngo, January 19 j invests 

■ Badaioz, March 18 ; storms the town, Apnl 6. New Spam J con- 
stitution promidgated by the Cortes, March 18. Assassmarion of 
Mr Perceval, May 11. Peace of Bucharest hetiveen Russia and 

• Turkev.-the Pmth declared tlic boundary of the two empire. May 
08. The Liverpool administration fonned, 3nne S. Hie Umtad 

Madrid entered by '' 

■the French, August 
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17. Settle of Borodino (the Moskwa), Sep- 




Mcam-vcsscI sails on the Clvde. 
The Friend published 
logik. 


Ceil's 


Iodine discoveml. Coienlices 
!• iret two cantos of Chikk JIarohl. Hegel’s 

Bt'ddites executed at York, J.ami.an' 10 

Inquisition by the Cortes, February 12, ‘ Fifth co->lition 
o^nist France, March 1. James Madison presidU of u S 
States (second tei'in) March 4. Battle of Lhtren. Mav 2 1 atth 

of Bautzen, May 20-21. Hamhmg seized by Davouk Ma So 
JmeT by H.M.S. “Sb-onnon,’’ 

Ju -in f ‘kc Pyienees 

July „o-30. Battles of Dresden, August 24, 25, and 27. St .‘Se- 
bastian stonned by B elhiigton, August 31. Treaty of Tbplitz • 
alliance of l^sia, Austria, and Prussia, September 9. Wellington 
passes tlm Bidassoa, and invades France, October 7. Battle of 

Switzerland proclaimed, 
AoiemberS. The Frencb evacuate Gemiany', November 22. Wil- 
liam, pmicc of Orange recalled, December 1. Eketric light dis- 

Davy. Shelley’s (?ure)i Mub published. Soutliey’s iijc 

• ®olivar chief of republic of Vencznela, January 1. Ces- 
sion of A onvay to Sweden by treaty of Kiel, January 14. I'ius Vll 
dismissed from Fontainebleau, January 22. Death of Fichte, J.ami- 
ary 27. Battle of Orthez, Fehrnary 27. Treaty of Claiemont, 
klarch 1. Capitulation of Paris, JInrch 31. Entry of the allied 
sovereigns. Deposition of Napoleon by the senate, April 1. Battle 
of Toulouse, April 10. Abdication of Napoleon, April 11 Louis 
XVlll. enters Paris (the lirat Restoration), Jlay 3. Napoleon 
lands in Elba, Jfay 4. Ferdinand VII. annuls {he constitution, 
May 4 ; enters Jfadrid, May 14. Hie Pope enters'Rome, Jlay 24. 
Pc.icc of Paris, May SO. Invasion of Canada by Americans, .July. 
Annexation of Belgium to Holland agreed to, July 21. The In- 
quisition re-establisbed in Spain, July 2L Capture and burning of 
AVasliington by General Ross, August 24. Hanover erected into a 
kingdom, October 11. Congicss of Vienna opens, November 8. 
Peace of Ghent between Great Britain and United States, Decembe? 
24. New Orle.ans attacked by Sir E. Pakenham, December 27. 
New Com Law passed in England. Order of Jesuits ro-cst.ablisbed 
by Pius VII. Wordsworth's Excursion imblishcd. Scott's U'avcr- 
leg. 

1815. Battle of New Orleans, Januaiy 8. Napoleon escapes 
from Elba, February 26 ; lauds at Cannes, Marcli 1. The kingdom 
of the Netherlands constituted ; lYilliam 1. proclaimed king, March 
16. Napoleon reaches Paris, March 20. “Tlic Hundred Days." 
Treaty of Vienna between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, March 23. Murat begins war against Austria, March 28 ; 
he is defeated at Tolentino, May 2, 3 ; surrenders the kingdom of 
K.aples to Ferdinand IV., May 20. Napoleon’s new constitution 
.accepted, June 1. German Confederation constituted by treaty of 
Vienna, June 8. Territorial settlement of Europe by Congicss of 
Vienna, June 9. Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, June 10. 
Battle of Waterloo, June IS. Second abdication of Napoleon L, 
June 22. The allies enter Paris, July 7. Return of Louis XVllL 
to Paris (second Restoration), July 8. Suneuder of Napoleon to 
Captain Maitland of H M.S. “ Belicrophon,” July 15. Foimation of 
the “ Holy Alliance,” September 26. Anaval of Napoleon at .St 
Helena, October 16. Ionian Islands placed under jnotection of 
Gre.at Britain, November 5.' Second Peace of Paris, Novwnbcr 20. 
3I.areb.al Ncy condemned to death by Chamber of Peers, December 
6 , and shot at Paris, December 7. The safety lamp invented iy 
Davy. Scott’s Gwj Manncring published. M ordsworth s II mte 
Doc of Myhlonc. Ahrth American Jtcriew hv^n. 

1816 Marriage of Princess Charlotte of Lngl.and with Pnnee 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, Jlay 2. Select Committee on I'.diuation 
appointed, Jlay 21. Death of Admiral Lord r/ 

(born, 1 724). Bombardment of Algiers by Admiral Lord Lxinmitli, 
Aireust26. Death of Earl. Stanhope, December 15 (boni, Do3). 
Eketric telcmaph invented by Ronalds. University of arsaw 
fonnfcl cSrikk mgne Animal publisbed. Scott’s Nidijmrey 

^ISIL Jtmief Jtairoo president of United States, M.irrii 4. Sus- 
pension of Habeas Corpus Act, Marek4. The ^''anket Mctamg 
at Manchester dispersed by the Mihtan', March H. 

at h.tttle of Sfehudpore, December _L _ . .qj,e7kv’s Ea-olt 


of Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, .Tamiarj 35. 
Charles 


Reiwal 
Ikin.adotte {.w 
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Chapello opens, Februan- 14 ; closed, November 20. End of the 
Pinunree war, I^Ia}'. Constitutional charter of Bavaria, Jlay 25. 
JIarringes of duke of Clarence v.dtli Princess Adelaide of Saxe-lilein- 
engen, and of duke of Kent with Princess Jlary of Saxe-Coburg, 
July 13. Suicide of Sir Samuel Romillj', November 2. Death of 
Queen Charlotte of England, November 17. Evacuation of French 
ten-itory by the army of occupation, November 30. Subjugation 
of the 'Wahhabces completed by Ibrahim Pasha. The stethoscope 
invented by Laennec. Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian published. 
Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. 

1819. Cession of Florida bj' S 2 )aiu to United States, February 22. 
Ivotzebuc assassinated at Hrannheim, llavch 23. Birth of Princess 
Victoria, JIaj' 24. Peel’s Currencj’ Act passed, June 23. Congress 
of Carlsbad meets, August 1. Radical Reform meetings at Manches- 
ter dispersed by the yeomanry (the “Petcrloo” Massacre), August 
10. The German ZoUverein founded. Macadam s system of road- 
making published. Electro-magnetism discovered by Oersted. 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor and Ivanhoc. 

1820. Death of the duke of Kent, January 23. George IV. king 
of England, January 29. Ferdinand VI I. swears to the constitution, 
March 9. Expulsion of Jesuits from Russia, ilarch 25. Death of 
Grattan, Slay 14 (born, 1740). Revolution in Naples, the insur- 
rection of the Carbonari, July 2. Bill of pains and penalties 
against Queen Caroline introduced in House of Lords, July 0 
(abandoned, November 10). Revolt of Ali Pasha of Joannina, 
August-Seiitcrnher. Revolution in Portugal, the Spanish constitu- 
tion 2 )roclaiined, September 15. Congi'ess of Troppau meets, 
October 20. Congress of Laybach meets, December 17. Astro- 
nomical Society of London founded. BjTon's Bon Juan published. 
Sliclloy’s The Ccnci. Foster’s Essay on Popular Ignorance. 

1821. II evolutionary movements in Brazil, January. Death of 
John Keat.s, February 24 (born, 1796). James Monroe presiderrt 
of the Urrited States (second tcmr), Slarch 4. Insurrection in 
Greece, Slarch 6. Abdication of Victor Emmanuel I. king of Sar- 
dinia, irr favour of his brother Charles Felix, March 23. Naples 
occupied by Austrian army, ilarch 24. The Greek patriarch hung 
at Coirstarttiuoplc, April 21. The independetree of Brazil pro- 
claimed, April 22. Death of Napoleon I. at St Helena, May 5. 
Congress of Laybach closed. May 6. Provisional goverrrrrrent esta- 
blished in Greece, June 9. Return of John VI. to Lisbon, July'. 
Coroiration of George IV., July 19. Death of Queen Caroline, 
August 7. George 1 V. rdsits Ireland, Augrrst 15-Septeraber 15, and 
Ilattover, October. Reprrblic of Liberia founded by Americans. 
Scott’s Kcnilivorlh and The Pirate published. 

1822. Declaration of independence by the Greeks, January 1. 
Ali Pasha suiTcnders to the Turks, and is put to death, February 5. 
InsuiTcetiou Act (Ireland) passed, and Habeas Corpus Act suspended, 
February 11. Jlassacre of Scio, April-May. Iturbide proclainied 
emperor of Slexico, May 22. Athens taken by the Greeks, June 
22. George IV. visits Scotland, August. Suicide of Lord Castlo- 
rcagh, August 12. Congress of Verona, August 25-December 14. 
Don Pedro emperor of Brazil, October 12. Caledonian Canal com- 
pleted. Calculating ilachine invented by B.abbage. Brown’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind published. By’ron's 0am. 

1823. Abdication of Iturbide, .March 20. Invasion of Spain by' 
the- French, Ai)ril 7 ; Jladrid entered, Jlay 23. John VI. of 
Portugal .abolislics the constitution, June 5. Ferdinand VII 
declared incapable, and a regency appointed, June 11. Bombard- 
ment of Cadiz by the French begins, September 20. Death of Pius 
VI 1., August 20. Leo XII. elected pope, September 28. Capitu- 
lation of Cadiz, October 1. Great Britain sends consuls to South 
A merican States, October 30. British Anti-Slavery Society founded. 
Catholic A.s-sociation in Ireland, ilorraonism originated by Joscjdi 
Smith. Lamb’s Essays of Elia published. Victor Hugo’s Odes el 
Ballades. 

1824. Bolivar dict.ator of Pent, February 10. Death of Eugene 
Beatilmrnais, Febniary 21 (born, 1781). IVar with Burmah, 
JIareh 5. Death of Lord Byron at Missolonghi, April 18. Rangoon 
taken by the English, Jlay 11. Iturbide arrested in Jlexico and 
shot, July p. Singapore acquired by the English, August. 
Charles X. king of France, September 16, Provisional government 
formed in Greece, October 12. The Spaniards in Pern finally de- 
feated !it Ayachneo, December 9. Angerstein collection of ])ictnrcs 
bought by Engli.sh Government as foundation of a National Gallery. 
It'estm iiiitrr Bei'ieu) ost-iblished. Godwin’s History of the Common- 
uralth published (1824-1828). 

^ 1825. Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and La Plata, 
Fobntary 2. Expedition of Ibrahim Pasha against the Greeks, 
Febniary 28. John Quincy Adams president of United States, 
Mareli 4. Great earthquake in Algicr.s, Jlarch 2-7. The C.atholic 
As.oeiation abolished by Act passcil JIarch 9. Trc.atics of commerce 
b-tween Gii'al Britain and Columbia, April IS, and between Great 
Britain and Mexico, Ajiril 29. Navarino taken by' Ibrahim Pasha, 
May 18; Tripolitza, June 23. Ports of Dutch East Indies opened 
to ships of .all nation.s, .Tuly 21. The independence of Brazil rc- 
eognired by Portug.il, Seiitember 7. ^ Nicholas I. emperor of Rus.si.a, 
December 1. Commercial panic in England, December. The liinc- 
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light invented by Drummond. First voyage by steam from Eng- 
land to India made. Coleridge’s Aids to Bejlectwn published. 
Pepys’s Diary deciphered and pmblished. 

1826. Var between Bra.zil and Buenos Ayres begins, January. 

Bhurtpore stormed by Lord Combermere, January 18. Capitulation 
of Callao to Peruvian jiatriots, January 22 ; evacuation of Peru by 
.Spaniards. Treaty of navigation between Great Britain and France, 
January' 26. Treaty of peace between English mid Burmese, Feb- 
niary 24. Death of John AH. ; Don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, be- 
comes king of Portugal, JIarch 10. Death of AVeber, Juno 5, 
Rebellion and massacre of the Janissaries at Constantinople, June 
15. Death of Adams and Jeflerson, ex-presidents of the United 
States, July 4. Don Miguel assumes title of king, July 4. Ilussia 
declaies war against Persia, Seqitember 28. Insurrection in Portu- 
gal, October 6. Death of Talma, October 19 (born, 1763). Convention 
between Great Britain and United States respecting indemnities for 
damages during the war, November 13. Treaty between Great 
Britain and Brazil for suppression of slave trade, November 23., 
Portugal appeals for aid to England, December 3. Death of IFlax- 
nian, December 9 (born, 1755). English fleet in the Tagus, 
December 25. Zoological Society' of London founded. London- 
University founded. Menai Suspension Bridge opened. Disraeli’s 
Vivian Grey published. • 

1827. Death of Frederick, duke of Vork, January 5 (born, 
1763). Death of Mitford, February 8 (bom, 1744). Death of. 
Pestalozzi, Febmary 17 (born, 1746). Canning administration, 
April 12. National Guard of France disbanded by Cliarles X., April 
29. Erection of kingdom of, Greece by treaty of London, July 6. 
Death of Canning, August 8. The' Goderich administration, August 
] 1. Duke of Portland president of the council, August 17. Death 
of Ugo Foscolo, October 10 (bom, about 1776). Battle of 
Navarino, October 26. Charles X. dissolves the Chamber of 
Deputies, November 5. Needle-gun invented by Dreyse. Omnibus 
introduced at Paris. Overland route to India projected. Keble’s 
Christian Year published. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics. Simrock's veraiou of the Kihclungen- 
lied. 

1828. Fall of the A’'illl:le ministry' in France, January 4. Resig- 
nation of Lord Goderich, Januaiy' 8. The AVellington administrat’on. 
in office, Januaiy 25. Peace of Turkmanchay between Russia and 
Persia, February 22. Russia declares war against Turkey', April 
26. Last of the British troops leave Portugal, April 28. Don 
Jlignel assumes title of king. May 3. Occupation of Bucharest by 
Russians, May 12. Passage of the Danube by Russians, 'Juno 8. 
Election of O’Connell M.P. for Clare, July 5; he refuses to take tho 
oaths. Silistria invested by Russians, July 23. Peace concluded 
between Brazil and Buenos Aynes, August 29. The French land in tho ■ 
Morea, August 29. The Dardanelles closed by the Porte, September 
18. Evacuation of Greece by' Ibrahim Pasha, October 4. Aharna. 
taken by' the Russians, Octoberll. The Jlorea evacuated by Turks, 
October 28. Siege of Silistria raised, November 10. Death of 
Lord Liverpool, December 4 (bom, 1770). New Com Law in 
England ; Peel’s “Sliding Scale” established. Test Act and Corpora- 
tion Act repealed. London University opened. The Athenicum 
(literary journal) established. 

1829. Death of Leo XII., February 10. Andrew Jackson president 
of United States, lilarch 4. Duel fought between AA’ellington and 
e.arl of Winchelsea, March 21. Pius AHIL. elected pope, 51arch31. 
Catholic Emancipation Act passed, April 13! Capture of Lepanto- 
by the Greeks, ilay 9. Siege of Silistria resumed, Alay' 17 ; it sur- 
renders, June 18. General Paskiewich takes Erzeroum, July 9. 
Prince of Polignac first minister of Charles X., August 8. Adrianople • 
entered by' Russians, August 20. Peace of Adrianoiile signed, 
Se])teniber 14. Suttee declared illegal, December 14. Rossini's 
Guillaume Tell produced. 

1830. Independence of Greece declared by Allied Powers, February' 

3; acknowledged by the Porte, April 25. AVilliam lAL king of 
England, June 26. Surrender of Algiers to the French, July' 5. 
Charles X. issues the Six Ordinances, July 26. Paris declared in a. 
st.ate of siege, July 27. Flight of Charles X. from Paris, July 30. 
Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, • ■ - • . ■ . . ’oftlio- 

kingdom, July' 31. Abdication '. , ^ ■ Louis 

Philippe proclaimed king of tho French, August 9. ' ^Revolution at 
Bmssels, August 25. Insurrection at Dresden, September 9. 
Disturbances at Berlin, Hamburg, and other German towns. Three 
days fighting between Dutch and Belgians at Bmssels, September- 
19-21. Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened, September 15. 
Independence of Belgium proclaimed, October 4. Antwerp entered 
by' Belgians, October 27; the Dutch bomb.anl the city, October 
28. Resignation of the AA’’ellington ministry, November 15. Thu 
Grey ministry takes office, November 16. Revolution at AVors.'iw, 
Novcndicr 29. Death of Pope Pins AHIL, November 30. _ Death 
of Bolivar, December 17. Prince of Polignac, ex-minister of 
Charles X., convieted of high treason, and sentenced to impri.son- 
ment for life, December 21. Independence of Belgium recognized 
by Allied Powers, December 26. Expedition of tbe Landers to the 
Niger. hyoW's Princiides of Ucofoyy published. Tennyson’s PwWJ.- 
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Levolvihon 111 Brazil; abdication of tbe Emperor Bcdro, April 

23. Prince Leopold of^S.ase- 
W ^ M J™? -i- Dcatli of .Mrs Siddons, 

^inic S (l)OTii, l/5o). licfonii Bill re-introduced, June 04 



jLloIaide^Scptember 9. Reform Bill thrown out by Hoiisc of Lords, 
Uctober i. Ibrahim Pasha undertakes conquest of SjTin, October. 
AsMssination of Count C.apo d’Istria, October 9. Riots at Bristol, 
Uctober 29, Treaty of London respecting Belgium, Xorember 15. 
hirst appe.arance of Asiatic cholera in England, lS’'oyeniber General 
rorrijosshotaniahiga, with fifty associates, December 4. Reform 
Hill iiitrodiicecl n tliiril time, December 12. insrirrection in 

Jamaica. December 22. Hereditary peerage abolished in France 
December 29. The British Association founded. Victor Hum’s 
Jiiitrc Dmnc de Pixris pnhlished. “ 

1882. Occup.ation of Ancona by the French, Fcbniaiy23. Poland 
•declared an integral part of Russian empire, Fehniary 26. Death 
•of Goethe, March 22. Resignation of English ministers, hlay 9. 
Ear! Grey returns to office, Jlay 18. Death of Cuyier, May' 13. 
Tlic Reform Act passed, June 7. Acre taken hy Ibrahim Pasha, 
July 2. Reyision of Swiss Federal Pact, July 17. Prince Otho of 
B.aynria proclaimed king of Greece, AiigiistSO.' Death of SirlValter 
• Scott, September 21. Miiiisto’ of Maralml Sonlt formed. October 
11. Duchess of Beiry imprisoned for sedition, Noyeinher 7. Siege 
•of Antwerp begun by the Francli, Noyeniber IS. Di.ssolution of 
British p.arHanicnt, fieceniher 3. Ibrahim Pasha defeats amy of 
the Sultan at Kmiieh, December 20. Surrender of Antwerp, 
■December 24. Ileathcoat’s steam-plough p.atented. The Paris 
■Vlifirh-an started. The Penwj Magazine and Chambers's Edinburgh 
■Journal hcgnii. Ehenezer Elliott’s Com-Lavj Ehpncs published. 
Geoige Sand’s Indiana. 

18‘J3. First Reform parliament of United Kingdom opened, 
January 29. King Otho lands at Kaiiplia, January SI. Mediation 
•of France between the Porto and Mehemet Ali, Fchniar}’ 21. 
Andiviy Jackson president (second term) of the United States, 
Jlaroli 4. Trial and deposition of Edirord ln’ing for heresy, Slarch 
13. Coercion Bill for Ireland passed, April 2. Santa Anna presi- 
•dent of Jlcxican Republic, April IS. Treaty of Kutaycli between 
Egypt and the Porte, 3Iny 14. Death of Edmund Kean, Stay 16 
•(bcirii 17871). Capture of Don Jliguel’s squadron by Admiral 
Knj)icr, July 5. Treaty of peace and alliance (of “UnkiarSkelessi”) 
between Russia and I’urkey, July 8. Eyacnation of Lisbon by 
Jfiguolites; Donna Maria proclaimed Queen, July 23. Death of 
■\VilI»erforco, July 29. Irish Church Temporalities Act passed, 
Augiist 14. Abolition of .shiyery in the British Colonies (from 
August 1, 1834) hy Act jiassed August 28. Death of Hannah 
Jlore, Septeinber 7 (boni, 1745). Isabell.a II. queen of .Siiain, 
•.September 29. Durham Uniyereity opened. Artesian well opened 
at Grenclle, 1833-1841. Carlyle's Sartor Ersarli'S imblished. 
.Keblc's Sermon on Malional Apostasy preached at Oxford (July). 
penny Cyclojnrdia Tiegaiv {Iimshci, 1843). 

1834. 'Marsh.al Saldanlm defeats the Sliguelites at Santarein, 
Dehniary 18. Death of Lafayette, May 20 (born, 17.57). Capitu- 
lation of Don Miguel, at Evora, May 26. Abolition of monasteries 
in I’ortngal, 'May 2k Shah Soojah defeated hy Dost Mahomed, 
June 29.” Re.sigfmtion of Earl Grey and Lord .tVlthovp, Jidy 9. 
Jmrd Melhounie luime minister, July 1 4. Death of S. T. Coleridge, 
July 25. Emancipation of slaves in British colonies, August 1. 
The Poor Law Act passed, August 14. The Houses of Parliament 
burnt, October 16. The Jlclbonnie ininistiy dissolved, Kovemher 
15. Sir Robert Peel lirst lord of the, tvcasuiy, December 8. First 
parliamcntarj- grant for education in England. Oxford 

Times bcmin. Ranke s Popes of Pome_ published, 1834-1830. 
Lytton’s %ast Pays of Pompeii and Pknzi. First volume ol 

Vmneroft's History of the United States. 

1835. Ferdinand 1. emperor of Anstnn, March 2. Death of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, April 8 (bom, 1767). Resignation of 
tlie Peel ministiT, April 8. Lord Melhounie aOTin first loi-d Apnl 
IS Revolt of Texas against Mexico, July. Ihe Foreign Lnlist- 
niciit Bill suspended in favour of tlie queen of Spain, June 10.^ 
Death of William Cohhett, Juno 18. Firet h.attalion of mi.xiliaY 
Wrion sails for Spain, July 2. Municipal Coiporations (England) 
I’Tr^rrri natisccl September 0. Conference of tlie emperors of 
P issffiaM CtriYni rt^ king of Pnissia at Toplitz, October. 

fth of tXs Ho-«, tlic “Ettvick Shepherd,-’ Hovemher 21 

(born 1772). IndepTOdcnce of Texas proclaimed, December 

IVi-olver natented 'by Colt. Appearance of Halleys Comet. 
1,01 oUer paieiiie V,- Tnononrillp/s Demoeraiie cn 
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Madnd, flight of Istnritz, Angnst 12. Resignation oflr&T- 
Mole named president of the council, M. Ghiizot minister of nniu ip 
insftiiction, September 7. Revolution at Lisbon, September^O 10 
Attempt of Louis Kapoleon Bonaparte to e.reVin ^ 
Strasbnrg, October 29. Death of Charles X. of France Iwhe^ 

Dere^l®® hy Espartoro and the British 

December 24. Adelaide, S. Australia, founded. Tithe Conimufa: 
tion passed. Dissenters’ l^Iamage Act. 

Sir Jolm Soane, Jamiaiy 20 (bom, 1753) 
Martin van Buren president of United States,'' March 4. Heinani 
Mari 7^ Bspartero, May 15. Inm stomed hy General Evans, 
1 of England, June 20. Tbe Cariisfs 

Tult"*i7 15. The imperial parliament dissolved, 

'A I ^'"Ses on the continent, Jiily-Aiigust. Don 

Carlos defeats Die royal troops near HeiTona, August 24. Marahal 
Saldanha and the dulra of ierceira defeated, September 18. Tlic 
French Chamber of Deputies dissolved, fifty new peers created, 
October 4. Constantina in Algeria stormed hy the French, Octoi.er 
13. ilie consritution of Hanover abrogated hy roy.al ordinance, 
Aqvcmher 1. Siege of Herat begun by Persidns, Kovemher 22. 
W inter Palace, St Petersburg, burnt, December 29. Durham Uni- 
versity incorporated. Pnnisliment hy the piUoiy abolished in 
England. Fatlicr Mathew’s temperance missions begun about this 
time. Carlyle’s Prcnch Pevohdion published. The Pichmek 
Papers. Ingoldsby Legends. Sara Coleridge’s Phantasmion. 

1838. Royal Exchange, London, burnt, January 10. Death of 
Lord Eldon, January 13. Death of TalJoi-rand, M.ayl7. E.spartcro 
defeats the Carlist.s, and takes Penacerrada, June 22. Coronation 
of Queen Victoria, .lune 28. The independence of Pcni proclaimed, 
July 29. The siege of Herat raised, September 9. Resignation of 
Lord Durham, October 9. Death of Mrs Maclean (Letitia E. Lan- 
don), October 15 (horn, 1802). Lima evacuated hy Cliilians, 
Kovember 10. End of the rebellion in Canada, about Kovember 
17. Chartist meetings declared illegal, December 12. Intcnin- 
tional CqpjTight Act passed. Dngiieneotj'pe process discovered. 
National Gallei'y, London, opened. Irirstroyage of “Great Wostem" 
across the Atlantic. London and Bimiiigliani Railway opened. 

1839. Occupation of Aden hv rtoops of East India Company, 
January 20. The Anti-Corn-taw League fonned, March 20. 
Ti-eaty of London respecting affairsof Holland and Bol^um, April 19. 
Occupation of Candahar by Anglo-Indian aniiy, April 26. Death 
of Lord William Bentinck, June 17 (bom, 1774). Deatli of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, in Syria, June 23 (born 1776). Total 
defeat of Turkish army under Hafiz Pasha by Ibrahim Pasha, on 
the Enidirates, June 25. Ahdul-Medjid sultan, July 1. Chartist 
riot at Birmingham, July 15. Ghizni stormed hy Sir Jolm Keane, 
July 22. Shah Soojah restored to sovereigntj- of Cahiil, August 7 
Passage of tlie Khyhcr Pass hy Lieut. -Col. AVade, September 3. John 
AVillianis, missionai-jq mmdered at Ei-romaiiga, KoTemher 20. 
Christian Vlll. king of Denmark, December 3. The Pope pro- 
liibits the slave trade, December 3. Trial and conviction of John 
Frost and other Chartists for high tie.ason, December 24-31. 
Copniriit in Designs Act passed. First English settlement in 
Kew Zealand. Gold discovered in Australia. Committee of Privy 
Council on Education appointed. B.iiley’s published. 

1840. Death of iMadame D’Arhlay, January 6 (born, l/a2). 
Peiinv postage in Great Britain comes into operation, Jaimaiy 10. 
Marria-ie of Queen ATetoria with I’rince Albert of S.i-xc-Cobiirg, 



rcctionin Syria ,ag.ainst51ehemet All, June i. Blockade of Canton 
by tbe English, June 28. Capture of Chnsan_, July 5. Tre.aQ of 
London between tbe sultan and Mehemet Ah, July lo; 



'Arivstf’tl C. Alj^liCiition c*. - — , 

wS li. succeeds. Death of Lord Holland October 22 (boriq 
17731 Mai-shal Sonlt again first minister, October 29. Dost 
MitaWa rairenaeB l« Sir IV. Mamdiloi, ™ 3 

nnnin, of Norol.on I. taari ■'■‘.y'''*"® 

l&itTnt SSf 

Heroes and Hero- JPorship. Canton by tbe English, 

■jSmd, Feiru|V 

States, of Oxfonl “Tracts for the Umies 

arranged, Slarch 5. ixo. av. ol 
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condemned, JIarcdi 15 Deatli of President Harrison, April 4 ; Vice- 
President John Tyler succeeds. Attack on Canton and capitulation 
of >the Chinese authorities, ila}' 24. Russian campaign against 
Circassians begins, JIaj'. Death of Wilkie, June 1, (bom 1785). 
Insurrection in Candia, June ; suppressed, August. Capture of 
Amo}', August 26. Resignation of Lord Jfelboume, August 30. The 
second Pern administration formed. Birth of the Prince of Wales, 
November 9. Attack on the English at Cabul, Sir Alexander 
Burnes and others murdered, Nov. 14. Death of Sir E. Chantrey, 
November 25, (bom, 1781). Assassination of Sir W. Macnaghten 
at Cabul, December 23. Copyhold Enfranchisement Act piassed. 
Mormon Temple at Nauvoo founded. Punch begun. Emerson’s 
JEssays published. 

1842. Rctre.at of the English from Cabul, January 6 ; they are mas- 
sacred in the IChoord Cabul Pass, to Januaiy 13. Lord Ellenborough 
governor-general of India, February 28. Death of Cherubini, March 
10 (born, 1760). The Afghans repulsed at Jellalabad by Sir R. Sale, 
April 7. General Pollock forces the Khyber Pass, April 6-14; and 
relieves Sale at JcUalabad, April 16. New corn-law passed, April 
29. Chartist processiorr in London, monster petitiorr to parliamerrt, 
JIaj' 2. Great fire at Hanrburg, hlay 5-7. The English enter the 
Vang-teze-Keang, Jrrne 13-16. Shanghai entered, June 19. Defeat 
and sitbmission of the Boers of Natal, June 26. Treaty of conrmerce 
between Belgiitm and France, Jitly 16. Chirr-Kcang-foo taken by 
Sir HughGortgh, July 21. The Maine boundary settled by “Ashbur- 
ton Treaty" between Great Britain and United States, Augirst 9. 
Treat}' of peace between Great Britain and China, August 26 
^(ratified, Decettrber 31). Talriti taken possession of by the French, 
September 8. Cabul re-entered by Pollock and Nott, September 
15. Death of Channing, October 2 (bom 1780). Cabul evacu- 
ated by the English, October 12. Insurrection at Barcelona, Nov. 
13 ; sirppresscd Dec. 3. Income and propertj' tax imposed in Great 
Britain. Steam hammer patented. The Walhalla ojrened by 
kittg of Bavaria. Lyttou’s Zanoni prrblished. Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome. Illustrated London News begun. 

1843. The stronghold of the Baluches taken by Sir C. Napier. 
Jarruary. Battle of hleeanee, February 17. Occupation of Hy- 
derabad, February 20. Disturbances in Wales (“Rebecca's 
Daughters ’’), Feb. Appearance of a great comet, March. Death 
of Soutlrc}', March 21. Disraption of the Church of Scotland ; 
origirration of the Free Church, ilay 18. Annexation of Natal to 
Cape Colony, hlay. Sir C. Napier defeats Shere Mahomed and 
ertds the war, Jurre. Arrrrexation of Siirde to British India. 
Jloirstcr repeal meeting on the hill of Tara, August 15. Arrest 
of O’Corritell aird other repealers, October 14. The qrreerr of Spain 
declared of age by the Cortes, November 8. Battle of Maharajpore 
— defeat of Mahrattas by Sir Hugh Gough, and battle of Punniar, 
December 29. Occupation of Gwalior. Site of Nineveh dis- 
covered by Botta. The Thames tunnel opened. Jlill's Logic pub- 
lished. iMacaulay’s Essays. Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

1844. Death of Sir Francis Burdett, January 23 (bom 1770). 
Death of Lord Sidmouth, February 15 (born 1757). Death 
of Tliorwaldseii, March 24 (bom 1770). Sir Henry Hardinge 
governor-general of India, May 6. War between France and Marocco 
begins. May 30. The Jlormon prophet, Joseph Smith, murdered, 
June 27 ; Brigham Young appointed his successor. Bank of Eng- 
land Charter Act passed, July 19. Death of Joseph Bonaparte, 
July 28 (bom 1768). Bombardment of Tangier's by Prince de 
Joinville, Augirst 6. Victor}' of the French over the Jloors at 
Isly, August 14. Capture of Mogador, August 15. Treaty of peace 
between France and Slarocco, September 6. The Codex Sinaiticiis 
discovered by Tischendor-f. 

1845. Death of Sydney Smith, Febniar}'22 (bom 1771). Admis- 
sion of Iowa and Florida as States of the Union, March 1. 
James Knox, Polk president of the United States, March 4. 
Death of Thomas Hood, Jlay 3 (bonr 1798). Arctic expedi- 
tioir under Sir Johrr Franklin (his last) sails. May 23. Mexico 
declares war against Uirited States, June 4. General Pelissier 
sufi'oeates one of the Kabyle tribes in the cave of Dnhra, June 20. 
Jlaynooth College incorporated and endowed, Jrrne 30. Death of 
Earl Grey, July 17 (born, 1764). Death of Jrrdge Story, September 
10 (bom 1779). Squadron of French cavalry cirt to pieces by 
Abd-el-Kader, September 16. Death of Earl Spencer (Lord 
Althorp), October 1 (born 1782). Death of Elizabeth Fry, 
October 12 (bom 1780). Sir Hugh Gough defeats the Sikhs at 
Moodkee, December 18. Sir Hugh Gough again defeats the 
Sikhs at Ferozeshah, December 21, 22. Railway mania and panic 
in England. Failure of potato crop in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Gun-cotton invented. Lord Rossc’s great telescope erected. Vesliges 
Ilf the Natural ITistory of Creation published. Newman’s Essay on 
the Eevclopmcnt of Christian Doctrine. 

1846. The Sikhs routed by Sir H. Smith at Aliwal, Januar}' 28. 
Battle of Sobraon, February 10. Citadel of Lahore occupied by 
Gough, Febninry22. Famine in Ireland. Treaty of Lahore, Jlarch 
8. Ani'yaez driven from Spain, April 7. General Taylor defeats 
the Jlcxic.ans at P.alo Alto, Jlay 8 ; again, at Re.saca do la Palma, 
.May 9. Escape of Louis Napoleon from Ham, May 26. De.ath of 
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Pope Gregory XVI., June 1. Treaty of Washington for settlement 
of the Oregon boundar}', Juno 15. Election of Pope Pius I.X., June- 
16. Suicide of B. R. Haydon, June 22 (born 1786). Repeal of 
English com laws by Act passed June 26. Resignation of the 
Peel ministry, June 29. First Russell administration formed, July 6. 
Death of Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, July 25. Capture of' 
Santa Fe by Americans, and annexation of New Mexico to 'United 
States, August 23. Afl'air of the Spanish marriages, September. 
Capture of Monterey, Jlexieo, by General Taylor, September 24. 
The Spanish marriages (of the queen and the Infanta) celebrated 
at Madrid, October 10. Cracow annexed to Austria, November 16. 
Santa Anna president of Mexico, December 6. Constitutional, 
charter of New Zealand granted, December 29. The “Sender- 
bund” formed by Catholic cantons of Switzerland. Evangelical 
Alliance established. Discovery of the planet Neptune. Grote's- 
History of Greece, vols. i. and ii. published (completed, 1856). 

1847. Frederick William IV. convokes a parliament at Berlin,. 

. Fcbrnai-y 3. Mexicans defeated at Buena Vist.a, Febraary 22. 23. 

Vera Cruz capitulates to General Scott, March 28. Capture of the- 
Bogue Forta at Canton by the English, April 3. General Scott 
enters Jal.apa, April 19. Death of O’Connell, Slay 16 (bom 
1774). Death of Dr Chalmers, May 31 (bom 1780). Death of' 
Sir John Franklin near Lancaster Sound, June .11. Earl of' 
Dalhousie governor-general of India, August 4. E.xpulsion of the- 
Jesuits decreed by Swiss Diet, September 3. Mexico bombarded by 
General Scott, September 14, 15, and the cit}' taken. Roman 
Catholic liierarchy established in England, October. Death of 
Mendelssohn, November 4 (born 1809). Army of the Sonderbund 
defeated at Freiburg, November 13. Sonderbund dissolved. Sur- 
render of Abd-el-Kader to the duke of Aumale, December 22. 
Crime and Outrage Act in force in Ireland, December 23. Man- 
chester erected into a bishopric. Salt Lake city founded by Mor- 
mons. Jenny Lind in England. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre 
quiblished. 

1848. Disturbances at Milan, January 3. Insurrection at 
Messina, January 6. Frederick VII. king of Denmark, January 
20. Gold discovered in California, January. Riots at Alunich, 
February 9-12. Reform banquet at Paris prohibited, February 21. 
Death of ex-president John Quincy Adams, Febraary 21. JIartial 
law irroclaimed in Lombardy, Febraary 22. Street fighting in Paris, 
Febi-uary 23. Attack on the Tuilei'ies, .abdication of Louis Philippe, 
Febraary 24. The Repirblic proclaimed, Februaiy 26. Insun'ce- 
tion at Munich, March 4. Income-tax riots in London, many 
arrests made, March 6. Revolution at Vienna, flight of -Princc- 
Metternich, March 13, 14. InsuiTcction at Berlin, Jlarcli 17. 
Insurrection athlilan, flight of the viceroy, M.archlS. Abdication 
of the King of Bavaria, Jlarch 21. The Spanish Cortes suspended 
sine die, March 22. Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, invades 
Lombardy, March 23. Revoll; of Schleswig and Holstein, Jlareli 
25. The Danes defeat the Holsteincrs and Prussians near Flensborg, 
April 10. Chartist demonstration on Kennington Common, April 
10. Deposition of King Ferdinand by Sicilian parliament, April 
13. The Prussians take Schleswig and Flensborg, Apreil 22. 
Abolition of slavery in the French dominions decreed, April 27. 
Nation.al Assembly opened at Paris, May 4. Flight of the emperor 
Ferdin.and from 'Vienna, May 17. German “National Assembly”' 
meets at Frankfort, May 18. Treaty between Slexico and United 
States for cessiorr of California and New Mexico, r.atified, Jlay 19. 
Prussian Constituent Assembly meets at Berlin, May 22. Insur- 
rection renewed at Vienna, May 27. Charles Alber-t defeats Aus- 
trians .at Goito, May 29, 30. Insurrection at Prague, Jlay 29. An- 
nexation of Lombardy to Sardinia proclaimed, June 4. Battle of 
Dirppel, June 5, 6. PrincoLouis Napoleon elected deputy to National 
Assembly, June 12. Surrender of fadua to Austrians, Jurre 15. Iii- 
surrectioir at P.aris, Jrrne 23; suppressed by Gener-al Cavaignac, dic- 
tator, June 24-26. The archbishop of Paris shot while mediating,. 
June 26. Death of Heinrich Zschokke, June 27 (born, 1770). Death- 
of Chateairbriand, .Tuly 4 (born, 1768). Revolt of Slavonia and, 
Croatia, under Jellachich, July 9. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, July 24. Charles Albert defeated, July 27. Insuircc- 
tion attempted in Ireland under O’Brien, .Tuly 29. The Sardinians 
capitulate to Radetsky at ililan, August 4. Death of Berzelius 
August 7 (born, 1779). Retur-n of the emperor to Vienna, Augii-st 
12. Death of George Stephenson, August 12 (born, 1781). Trials- 
of the Chartists in London begin, August 25 ; end, September 30. 
.Sir Henry Smith routs the Dutch rebels at the Cape, August 29. 
Ibrahim Pasha viceroy of Egypt, September 1. Boinb;irdment and! 
capture of Alessina byGeneraf Filangicri, September 2-7. Bom- 
bardment of Jlo'oltan by the English begun, September 12 ; siege- 
raised, September 22. Prince Louis Napoleon again elected deputy to 
National Assembly (for si.x departments), September 20. Dcat.i- 
of Lord George Bentinck, September 21 (born, 1802). The Ban, 
Jellachich defeated ne.ar Buda by Hungarians, September 29. 
Insurrection at Vienna, October 6. Flight of the emperor, October 
7. Vienna assaulted by Prince Windiscligiiitz, October 28 ; taken, 
November 1. Con.stitution of French Republic .idoirted, November 
4. Repulse of Sikhs before Jlooltan, November “ General WrangeJ. 
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1 .;',!° p Berlin nnd expels Assembly, November 10. De.-»th of Ibra- 

lerf^ Count Boss!, first minis- 

ter to Pius IX. at Borne, November 15. The Pope accepts a demo- 

Ibfatb o7'V nr? 'f/ November 

Ueatti of Lord ilclbourne, November 24 (bom, 1779). Abdi 

cation of emperor Ferdinand I. in favour of bis nepliew Francis 
. oseph Deceinber 2. Thobing of Pnissia dissolves tbe Constituent 
Asiemuly, and puWislies a constitution, December 5. Provisional 
goierinnent at Borne appointed by tbo Chambers, December 11 
4 ellaolucb defeats Hungarians at Weisburg, December 18. Louis 
A apoleou presulent of the French Bcpublic, December 20. Defeat 
of Hungarians by General Schlick at ICaschau, December 21 ; a-min 
at hzikszo, December 28 ; and at Jlohr, December 29. Thackeray’s 
J niiii!/ Fair published. Lowell’s Figloio Papers. Hill’s Political 
/■.conomir. Mrs Gaskell’s Mary Barton. 

1849. ilooltan stormed by General IVhish, January 2. Buda- 
lesth taken by IVindiscIigrStz, January 5. Lord Gou^h defeats 
the Sikhs at Chillianwallah, January 13. Constituent°Assembly 
meets at Home, Febniary 5. Flight of grand duke of Tuscany', 
provisional government at Florence, Febmaiy 7. Bcpublic pro- 
claimed at Borne, Feb. 8. Lord Gough routs the Sikhs at Gnierat, 
I'ebraary' 21. French and English ultimatum to the king of Naples, 
1' ebruary 2G ; accepted, Harch 4. Gold rush on California, sprin". 
General Taylor president of United States, Harch 4. Dissolution 
of Austrian^ Diet, new constitution piublishcd, March 7. The 
Sicilians reject the ultimatum of mediating powei-s, March 9. 
Sardinia resumes hostilities with Austria, March 12. Death of 
Mezzofanti, March 15 (bom, 1774). Badetzky defeats the Sar- 
djnians and takes possession of Jlortara, Jlarch 21 ; defc.atsthcm at 
Novara, Jfarch 23. Abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his 
•SOU, 1 ictor Emmanuel, March 24, Annexation of the Punjab to 
British India, March 29. The Grand Duke of Tuscany recalled, 
April 12. The Danes defeated at Diippcler heights, April 13. 
Indepcndciico of Hungary proclaimed ; Kossuth appointed governor, 
April 14. The Gennans enter Jutland, April 20. Siege of Komoni 
raised, and Buda-Pcsth. evacuated by Austrians, xlpril. Alessan- 
dria occupued by Austrians, Ajuil 24. Insurrection at Montreal, 
Aj'ril 2G. Occupatioii of Civita A’ccchia by French troops under 
General Oudinot, April 26. Insmioction at Dresden, Slay 3 ; city 
bombarded by Bussiansand Saxons, May 7; insurrection suppressed, 
3Iay 10. Leghorn taken by Austrians, May' 12, 13 ; and Bologna, 
Jlay 16. Buda stonned by Giirgei, May 21. Death of Slaria 
Edgeworth, May 21 (boni, 1767). Siege of 'Borne by French begins, 
Juno 3. Death of countess of Blessington, June 4 (bom, 1789). 
Bairicadcs and fighting in P.aris, Juno 14. Death of ex-president 
Polk, Juno 15. The Itussians inv.ade Hungary, June 17. Capitu- 
lation of Ancona, Juno 18. Alessandria evacuated, June 19. 
Defeat of Gorgei at Szered by the Bussians, June 21. Tlie Prussians 
defeat the Baden insurgents and enter Heidelberg and Mannheim, 
June 23. Carlsnihe occupied by Prussians, March 23. Death of 
K. G. Zumpt, June 25 (bom, 1792). Surrender of Borne, entry of 
the French, July 3. Tlie Danes defeat the Gennans besieging 
Fredcricia, July G. Bombardment of Pcsth begun, July 11. Battle 
of IFaitzen, July 14-17. Bestonation of the temporal power of the 
Pope proclaimed, July 15. Hungarians defe.atcd by Bussians at 
.Schiissbiirg, July 31. Judgment in Court of Arches in “ Gorham 
Case,” adverse to plaintiff, Aug. 2. Death of Jlchemet Ali, August 
” (born 1769). Treaty of Milan between Austria and Sardinia, 

AugustG. Defea’ ‘'r latTemcswar, Augustfi. 

Kossutli resigns ' ' nnted (^ctator. Aug 11. 

Surrender of Gorg ■ ’to the Bussians, August 

13. Surrender of Venice to Austrians, August 22. Hayti pro- 
claimed an empire under Soulouque, August 26. Biot .at Montreal, 
September 15. The Porte refuses to give up Hungarian refugees 
demanded by Perria .and Austria, September 16. Surrender of 
Komom to Austiians, September 28. Execution of Batthyaiij at 
Pesth, October 6. Death of E. A. Poe, October 7 (bom, 1811). 
Death of Ettv, November 13 (bom, Death of the queen- 

dow.agcr Adelaide, December 2 (born, 1/92). Death of Sir M. I. 
Bmnel, December 12 (bom, 1769). Cholera in London. ThcQuecns 
Colleges, Ireland, and Encumbered EsLates Court, opeMd. Dis- 
coveif' of Lake N’gami by Livingstone. 

England, \o\i. i. and ii. published (completed, 1862). Lattons 
TheCJaxlons. Motes and Qiic7-ics hegnn. t, i 

1850. Blockade of the Pineiis by Admiral Sir V illiani Parker, 

.Laniiary 18-M.arch 1. Death of Oihlenschlager, Jan^iT 20 (born, 
1779). ^ De.ath of Francis Jeffrey, January 26 (born, l7/_3.) Treaty 
for Gennan Union concluded between Austna, Havana, Saxon>, 
ami ITOrtemborg, Febmary 27. Judgment in Dase 

Reversed bnudkial Committee of the Priiy Council March S. 
Party processions in Ireland prohibited % Dea^^^ 

North German p.arliament opened at Erfurt, March 20, D 

of T C Soiinl hlarch 31 (born, 1782). Death of Wor^worth 
Anril ^4^^ (born, 1770). Greek Government submits to Enghsh 
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r/ay). Lracow burnt, July 18. Victory nf tFo ti.JI... 

Schleswig-Holsteiners ' at Idsted Julv^5 ^°^^ * **^ 

tember24. Alliance between Austria, Bavaria, ^Saxony? and IVih- 
emberg October 4. California admitted a State o/ tbe Union 
Firat subm,anne telegraph betiveen England and France Laid. Bri- 
tannia Bridge, Menai Strait, opened. North-west Passaire dLs 
covered by M'Clure Wordsworths Prelnde published. TenSysoiTs 
® Poman. Carlyle's Batter Day ^Pam- 

Wer’s“ 

1851. I^ath of J. J. Audubon, January 27 (bom, 1780.) Occu- 

OccupationofLii- 

bcck, hebraaiy' 4. Gold-(hggmg commenced in Australia, Febmary. 
Death of Oersted, Mardi 9 (born, 1777). Insurrection at Lisbon under 
Saldanha April 10 The London Great Exhibition opened. May 1 
(closed, October 11 ). Eebelhon in South China, June. Evacuation 
ot Lassel by Austro-Bavarian army begun, August 1. Death of J 
Fenmore Cooper, September 14 (bom, 1789). Return of Prince 
Mettcrnioh to V lenna, September23. Capitulation of Oribe at Monte 
\ ideo, October 7 ; the city entered by Urquiza, October 8. Death of 
duchess of Angouleme, October 19, Death of Marshal Soult, Nov- 
ember 26 (born, 1765). Coup d’Etot at Paris, Deceinber 2, 3. Death 
of Turner, December 19 (bom, 1775). Louis Napoleon elected 
president of French Republic for ten years, December 20, 21. Dis- 
missal of Lord Palmerston from office, December 22. EcclesLastical 
Titles Assumption Act passed. Owens College, Manchester, 
founded. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics published. Buskin’s 
Stones of Faniec (1851-1853). Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling. 

1852. New constitution published'by Louis Napoleon, January 14. 

The property of the Orleans family confiscated, Jamiaiy 22. Ur- 
qniza defeats Rosas, Febmary 3, and occupies Buenos Ayres, Feb- 
ruary 4. Holstein evacuated by Austrians, Febmary. Resignation 
of the BnsseU ministry, Febmary 21. First Derby administration 
formed, Febmary 27. Death of Thomas Moore, Febmary 26 (bom, 
1779). Death of Prince Sohwarzenberg, April 5 (bom, 1800). 
Martaban and Rangoon captured by the English, April 5 and 14. 
Treaty of London respeotingDenmark and the duchies, May 8. Pegu 
taken by the English, June 4. Urquiza provisional director of 
Argentine Confederation, June 23. Death of Henry Clay, June 29 
(bom, 1777). Prome taken by the English, July 9, afteru'ards evacu- 
ated; retaken, November 21. Treaty recognizing the independence 
of Paraguay, July 17. Deposition of Urquiza, September 10. Death 
of the duke of Wellington, September 14 (born, 1769). Death of 
Daniel Webster, Octofe 24 (bom, 1782). Plebiscite in France as 
to re-establishment of the empire, November 21, 22. Louis Napo- 
leon proclaimed emperor as Napoleon HI., December 2. Resigna- 
tion of the Derby ministry, December 17. Annexation of Pegu to 
British India, December 20. Coalition ministry under the earl of 
Aberdeen, December 27. Representative constitiition granted to 
New Zealand. University of Sydney opened. Drainage of lake 
of Haarlem, 1849-1852. Deutsches m:rlcrbiich of J. and W. 
Grimm be^un. Thackeray’s Esmond published. Jfrs Stowe’s 
Uttclc Tffn?s Cabin. . - , 

1853. Revolution in hle-xico, January, Mamage of Najwleon 
III. to Eugenie de Montijo, Januaiy 29. Termination of the Kaffir 
war Febmary 22. General Pierce president of the United States, 
IMarch 4. Nanking taken by the Taepings, March 21. General 
&anta Anna president of republic of Mexico, April 1. Drath of 
Tieck, April 28 (born, 1773). Prince Menschikoff presents Russian 
ultimatum to the Porte, May 5; leaves Constantmople, May 21. 
Russian army crosses the Prath, July 2. Cholera breaks out in 
England, September 4. Shanghai taken by the Taepings, Septem- 
ber7. DeathofArago, October 2 (bora, 1/86). Enghsh wd French 
fleets enter the Dai-danelles, October 22. War between Russia and 
the Porte begins, October 23. Bussians enter Danubian pnneipali- 
ties November. Destniction of Turkish fleet at Smope by ^dnural 
Nachimoff, November 30. Mamce’s Theological &smjs 
Bitter’s Gcschichtc dcr Philosophic completed. Lytton s MjL^el. 

1854 French and English fleets enter the Black Sea, Janua^ 4. 
Declaration of war against Russia by France, March 2/, 
hnd March 28. Death of John Wilson (Christopher North) 
April 3 .(born, 178J Treatte 

a fjf s jE? f 'SS. SX 

May°29. Treaty- of Washin^on signed J^ SpaHSaer 
Ciy-stal Palace, Sydenham, June 10 Inswera 
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1775). Occupation of Bucharest hy Austrians, Scptcinhcr C. 
l.«anding of tlic allies in the Crimea, September 14. Battle of .the 
Alma, September 20. Occupation of Balaldava b}’ the nllic.s, Sep- 
tember 28. Bombardment of Sebastopol begins, October 17. 
Battle of Balaldava, October 25 ; oflnlcennaii, November 5. Death 
of Charles Kemble, November 12 (bom, 1775). Death of Lockhart, 
November 25' (born, 1794), Treaty of alliance between Au.strin, 
England, and France, December 2. Dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception promulgated at Borne, Decemlwr 8. Lake dwellings dis- 
covered in .Switzerland. Armstrong gun made. ^lurehisou’s 
Slliiria published. George S.and’.s Jlisloirc d-' vut JTV. 

1855, Santinia joins the allies, .Taniinry 28. The Palmerston ad- 
ministration in ollice, Fcbru.ary 0. Deatli of the emj)eror Nicholas 
of Kussi.a, Jfarch 2. Defeat of the Taepings at Canton, r^larch 0. 
Death of Charlotte Bronte, March 31 (bom, ISlC). Universal E.v- 
liibition opened at P.aris, iday],5. Newspai)er stamp abolished in 
Great Britain, June 15. Death of Imrd Itnglaii, .Imie 23 (born, 
1788). Death of Sir W. E. Parry, .Tilly 8 (born, 179(1). Battle of 
the Tchcrn.a}-.!, Augitst IG. Concordat between Austria and the 
Holy See, August 18. Stonning of the Mnlakotrand Bedan, Sep- 
tembers ; south.sideofSebastopolcvacuatedbythe Bussians. Defeat 
of the Bussians before Kars, .September 29. Death of Sir AVilliam 
Moleswnrth, October 22 (born, 1810). Cajiitulation of Kan 
to General MouravielT, Novemln'r 23. Vi^st of King Victor 
Emmanuel to Queen Victoria, November ■'!0 to Decemb.-r G. Death 
of .Samuel Bogots, DcccniborlS (bom, 17C2). liesMuncr'.s proc.-n 
for manufacture of steel patented. Niagara Bailw.ay .S'lispemion 
Bridge completed. Milman's L'ltin C/irnfioniV.vpublisbed. Tenu}'- 
son’s .l/<T!('f. Thackeray's 7’7/e AViecom. e. .S'/fi/riAiy /.Vr/eieK'gun. 

1S5G. Vienna protocol ns ba.sis of j.eace with Bussiu sigmd, 
Februaiyl. Annexation of Oiidh to British India, I'ebr.inry 7. 
Death of Heine, Fobninry 17 (born, ISflO). lyinl Canning 
govcrnor-g.'‘uenil of India, February 29, Free Stat.- L'gidatui.' 
in Kansas constituted, Mnndi 4. Treaty of Paris .signed, Mnr di 
30. Kansas refused admission into the Union, April 11. Doaib 
of Sir William Hamilton, May C (bom, 17.8S1. D. ath of Augustin 
Thierry, May 21 (bom 179.'). Evacuation of the Crimea by .allie., 
.July 12. Death of Schumann, .Tuly 29 (bom, ISIG). (’..uonation 
of the czar, Alexander II., Septeml’eT 7. .‘''cimre of a “ I'l.'cha'' 
under British flag by Chinese, October 8. Herat taken by P. f^iatis 
October 13. War proclaimed ngaiu't Per...ia by governof-general of 
India, November 1. Bombardment of Canton by British fl-et, 
November .3. Death of Paul Delaroche, Novcmbir i (bom. 1797). 
C.ajituro of the Bomie Forts, Canton, Novi-mbt-r 12, 1.':. P.usbire 
t.akcn by Briti.sh force, December 10. Death of Hugh .Mitb r, 
December 24 (bom, 1802), Mr.s IJrowning’.s yinnv.i Jyiy'i pub- 
lished. Finlay’s IIi‘itnrij(if Gr, Fronde's JliGrtr'i o/ 
a'ol. i. (completed. 1809). Max .Tliiller’.s Ooinpirafirf. .’/y.'I/.i.'oy,''. 

1857. Ass.a'.sination of the andibishop of P.iris (.SilKuir), .lanuarj' 

3. Mutinies of Sepoy regiments at BarniekjKin', Birhamj.ore, 
and Lucknow, .Tanuary-May. General Oiitram <Ufe.its IVr.siaiis 
at Khooshab, I’ebniary 8. Treaty of pence with Persi.a, March 

4, James Buchanan pre.sident of Unite/1 .States, Jlarch 4. Abo. 
lition of the .Sound due.s, March 14. Mutiny of .Sepoys n: 
Mcerat, May 10,11. The mutineers at Delhi, May 11. Mutiny 
at Lucknow, Ma}' 30. Mutineers under Nana .Sahib repulsed at 
C.awnpore by Sir Hugh Wheeler, June 7. De.ilh of Douglas JerroM, 
June 8 (bom. 1803). Capitulation of Kurop./ans at Cawnjiorr to 
N.ana Sahib, .lune 25. Ma.ssaerc of women an/1 children at Cawn- 
pore, Jul}’ 15. Death of Beranger, July IG (bom, 1780). Gen/T.al 
Havelock enters Cawnpore, July 17. Death of Eugene Sue, Augu.st 
3 (born, 1804). Visit of N.apolcon III. and the rmpross to Quei-n 
Victoria, August 8. Attempt to lay first Atlantic telegraph cahle 
f.ails, August 11. Death of Comte, .Sejitomlicr 5 (born, 1798). 
Delhi .stonned by Generals Wilson and Nicholson, .September 
14-20. Belief of Lucknow by General Havelock, September 25. 
Meeting of Napoleon III. and Ale.xander II. .at Stuttgart, .Sep- 
tember 25. The garrison of Lucknow rc.scned by .Sir Colin Campbell, 
November 22. Death of Sir Henrj' Havelock at Ahimb.agli, Nov- 
ember 25 (bom, 1795). Bomb.ardiiicnt and capture of C.aiiton 
by English and French, December 28, 29. Civil war in Kan.sas, 
end of December. Social Science A.ssoeiation founded. Mont Cenis 
tunnel begun. Tregcllc.s’ edition of the Greek Testament, 1857- 
1872. Linngstone’s Missionary Travels pnblislicd. 

1858. Deatli of Marshal Badetzky, Jaiiu.ary 5 (horn 17GG). 
Orsini attempts to assassinate Napoleon III., .Tanii.ary 14. Launch 
of the “ Great E.astcm,’’ Jamiarj' 31. Eesignation of Lord P.ilmer- 
ston, Febmary 20. The Derby ministiy installed, Febniary 
27. The Livingstone expedition s.aUs, JInrch 10. Siege of Lucknow 
begins, JIarch 8; the town taken, March 19-21. Minnesota ad- 
mitted a State of the Union, May 11. Capture of the Peiho 
forts by English and French, Jlay 19. Great cmjition of Vesuvius 
begins. May 21. Gwalior retaken by Sir Hugh Rose, and Sindia 
reinstated, June 19. Treatj' of Tientsin concluded, June 20. 
Property qualification of members of parli.ament .abolished by Act 
passed, June 28. Jews Belief Act p.assed, July 23. Visit of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort to Napoleon III. at Cherbourg, 
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August 4, .5, Death of George Combe, August 14 (bom, 1788). 
Atlantic cable completed, and first message received, August 2o! 
The Danubian Princip.a]ities constituted, August 20. Coinmcrclai 
tre.aty between Gre.at Britain and Japan .signed, August 20. 
Government of India transferied from the Coiniiany to the Crown' 
Scpteniber 1. Death of Bobert Owen, November 17 (bom about 
1770). Trial of Count dc Mont.alcmbert at Paris, NQVcmbcr'25. 
Doiiati's comet discovered, June 2. Lake Victoria Nynnza dis- 
covered by Speke. Fiist vol. of Buckle’s Tiiircnlueticm to the llUlory 
of Civilization published (vol ii., 1801). Teiiiiyi-on’B Jdiills of 
Me A'l'ny (first .series). CavMu'nFrederick the (7rfo4(comji]etcd,'lSC5). 

1659. Miminon president of Mexico, JaiiiiaryC. Deatli of Henrv 
Hnllam, .Tanii.iry 21 (bom, 1778). Celebr/tion of ceiiten.ary of the 
birth of Burns, January 25, Death of W. H, Prescott, ,'lanuaiT 
28 (born 1790), Oiegon admitted a State of tin* Union, Feb", 
maty 12. Ultimatum of Austria, demanding di-armaiiient of 

S.ardinia, April 23. Death of ])r Lnrdiier, April 29 Omm, 1793). 
Bevoliifion at Florence, fiigbt of the gniinf duke of Tiisoanv, 
April 27. Declar.ition of war ag.iinst Austria by Victor Einmnmn’l, 
April 27. Til/’ Austrian army cr/isjos the Ticino, April 29. 
D/rlnniti/an of war against Austria by Niii/oleon JIL, .Mav 3. 
Dz-atb of Ab'xarub.r volt HumiioMt, 35ay 0 (born, 1709). Battle 
of Montebello, May 2(1 Garibaldi oectipie*: C/'ino, Jlay 27. Battle 
of M.agent.i, .hiiie 4, Death of David Cox, June 7 (bom, 1783). 
Entry of Naj/oleon and Vietor Lmmamiel into 3Iil:in, June S. 
Annexation of laimb itdy to .'''atiliiiia prorlainied. Drat)) of Prince 
3b Itcmicli, Jnii/-' 11 (bum, 17731. B/signation of tli'C Derby 
mini'-lry, June 17. Palin/.s.stoii miiii'tiy, June 2'.*. Bepnb'/ 1 / 
rpmeb au'l Engli'b .'qtia/hon on the IVibo, June 24, 2,'. Battle 
of Solfi rino, .lune 24. Vobinte.-,- rnovt-ment in Englaiiil June, 
Mieting t>f tie* Euijerorr. I'tunris Jo--.]i)i and Napoleon 111. at 
Villaftarii-a, July 7. Tre.sty sitrued, .bily 11. Confis.-atian <4 
l.'liiireli prO[>- rty in Me.xieo by Juarez, Juiy 13. Acts for cstab- 
lisbm/'iil of r< serv(‘ fore/ s of .‘• ••am/ ii and soMi/rs p,:s-'! /l, August 
13, .S'ds.amyl c-aptupsl by the liti' .f.ans, Aiigirst 20. f’oncorilat 
!s-tween Borne ninl .'spiin, Augii-t 2'». D/-.ilh of I/.igh Hunt, 
.\ugust 23 (bom, ]7>4). j> atb of Dnmbafd K. Bruii-I, .‘(eplcmh-r 
15 (liTim, 1890). Death of Bolvtt St. pbcn.‘oti, Cetolcr 12 (l/om, 
L'-OS). N'gro insurn-etioii .at Hatie r’s Ferry, Virginia, rin'icr Jo)iti 
Brown, O.-tolvr 17 ; Brov.n nangcif, December 2. .‘'jiain d/a-lare? av.ir 
against Maroeco. October 22. ilcatli of Lti/iwig Spobr, O/ tolaT 22 
(born, 178 4). 'I'n aty of Zurirli .signe 1, NsiVrinber 10. D'-.atli of 
Wasliington Irving, Novemle. r 2r. .‘'’.sr/linian ronstitulieii j/ro- 
eliimeJ, De-ember 7. D/ath of De Qiiinc/y, Deci rnla r S (Iw.m, 
17.''(>). Ilt'atli of l,s>rii Mae.inlay, Dwinlv-’r2S (bom, 1600). The 
A'ictori.a Bri<lge, Montreal, oju-md. Lake 24vr.''s.a explored Iw 
I.ivingstone. George Bliot'.s ,'ldfn-i Hide jitiblivhcd. D.anvitra 
Oriiin c/ .S’/s', ro-a. Ev.aM'f/ G<:eh\r},u t.Vr Vidl.et /irnel co:ni<hUi\. 
.Sir, W. Hamilton’s L'rtv.ref on JA.'-y (eompleti-!, 1801). 

Tbaekt ray’s I'ir-yini'tv.s, Corrdiill Ma-j Kine e.st.nblisiie'i. 

1600. Geiier.il Prim di-feats the .’/bsirs at Castillejos, J.ami- 
ary 1. Count favour presi/ietit of tlie eouiieil in new king- 
dom of Italy, Jaiiiiar;.' 21. Tri-atv of cotnmeng' h.-twieii Gre.at 
Brif.ain nnd Fniiio- signed at Paris, J.amiary 23. Tctu.an taken 
by O'Dontiidl, IVbniary 0. Di-nth of .‘^ir William N.apier, Fcbni- 
aiy 12 (born, 175.'>). Ultimatum of Gre.'.t Brii.aia .sent to Chinese 
Govemn.i nt, elareh 8. Insiirreetion in Sii-ily, M.areh 15. Death 
of Mrs JnnK-on, Maii h 17 (born, 1790). Anne.x.atioii of Ttucain' 
to .‘-‘.inlinia. .M.areli 22. G-ssion of .3’.avoy nnd Nice to France by 
tp-aty of ’I'lirin, Miir‘li2l. Tn-.aty of jie.a/.-e liotween Spain nii'i 
3I.ariK‘Co, April 20. D.-alb of Tiieolorv F.arker, M.ay 10 (bom, 
1810). Japanese embassy n'c/‘ived at 'Wn.shington, May 14. 
Pab-rnio entered by Garileddi, .May 27. Transfer of .‘i.avoy nnd 
Nice to the Freiieli emj/in', June 14. First voy.age of the “ Gre.at^ 
Ea.stcrn” acros.s the Atlantic, June 17 to 27. Dntllc of ^Iclazzo, 
June 20. 31ns'-aeres of 3Iarcmites by Ibe Dnisc.s in Syria, 3lav 21 
and July 9. Prince of AVnlc.s .mils for Canada nn<l the United 
.‘tt.ates, .filly 9. lii.siinvction at Naples, August 17. Capture of the 
Takii forts by the allied rrench nud English force,', Aupist 21. 
Oceiqi.atioii of Tientsin, August 23. Garibaldi eiilei-s Naide.s, 
Septembers, .and Tiroclaim.s Victor Eitimantiel, Scptoiiiber 9. The 
allie.s ndaaaneu on Peking, September 9. Italian troops enter the 
State.s of tlio Cluireli, Sejiteiiiber 11. Death of Scho 2 >enliauer, 
.September 21 (born, 1787). Canitnlation of Ancona to the Sar- 
dinians, September 29. Garibaldi dcfcals the Neajiolit.ans at the 
Voltunio, October 1. .Summer palace of tlic emperor of China 
sacked by the French, October 0. New con.slihitioii of Austrian 
empire established bj- imperial diploma, October 20. Treaty of 
t^ace siOTcd at Peking, October 24. Death of the carl of 
Diiiidonald, October 30 (bom, 1775). Annexation of the Two Sicilies 
to Sanlinia announced, November 3. Annexation of tenatory on 
the Amur by Biis,sia, November 14. Death of Baron Bunsen, Nov- 
ember 28 (born, 1791). Deatli of Dr Ferdinand Baur, Dcc_cm‘ 
ber 2 (bom, 1792). Secession of South Carolina from the Union, 
December 20. Annexation of the 3Iarclios, Umbria, Naples, and 
Sicily to dominions of I'ictor Emmanuel, December 20. Spectrum 
analy.sis est.ablislicd bj- Bunsen ami Kirclilioff. Discovery of oil* 
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jcUs in Pennwlrauia. The -'Warrior,” first British ironclad 
Mbmy Hemcvis piihlislicd. Mill’s On 

,,-21®^' I- o? Prassia, January 2. Famine in North- 

western provinces of India. Secession of Mississippi from tlie 
Union, Jamiay 9; followed hy that of Florida, Alabama, Geonria, 
Louisiana, amd Texas, January 10-Febmary 1. Kansas admitted 
n State of the Union, January 29. Cession of Mentone and 
Ko^uebrune to France, February 2. Confederate States con- 
stituted under presidency of Jefferson Davis, Pebniary 4. Capture 
-of Gaeta by General Cialdini, February 13. Firet Italian parlia- 
ment meets at Turin, February 18. New constitution of Austrian 
empire decreed by patent, February 26. Dakota (U.S.) organised 
as a territory, March 2. Emancipation of the serfs in Russia 
decreed by the Czar, March S. Ahraham Lincoln president 
of United States, March 4. Title of kins of Italy conferred 
-on Victor Emmanuel, March 17. Annexation of St Domingo to 
■Spam, March 18. Bombardment and capture of Port Suinter 
Cliarleston, by Confederates, April 12, 13. Secession of Virginia’ 
April 17. Blockade of Southern ports, April 39. Secession of 
Arkansas, Jtay 6, of Tennessee, Jlay 8, of N. Carolin.-i, May 20. 
Death of Count Cavonr, June 6 (bom, 1810). Paper duty in Great 
Britain abolished hy Act passed June 12. Confederate States 
Kcogiiized as belligerents by Great Britain and France, June 15 
Death of Lord Campbell, June 23 (born, 1779). Abdul Aziz sultan 
•of the Ottomans, June 25. Death of JIis Browning, June 29 (born, 
1809). Juarez president of Jlexico, June 30. Confederate congiess 
:sitsatEioIimonJ, Va., Jnly20. First battle of Bull Run (Manassas), 
•July 21. Visit of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort to 
ireiandj August 21-29.^ Meeting of NapoleQn Ilf. and the king 
■of Prussia at Compiemie, October 6. Seizuie of Confederate 
-commissioners on board the British steamer -Trent,” Novem- 
ber 8; they are siiiTendered, December 28. Death of Father 
J^acordaire, November 22 (born, 1802). Italian ambassador leaves 
Madrid, November 26. Jeffereon Davis elected president of Confede- 
rate States for sue years, November 30. Death of the Prince Con- 
•sort, December 14, (born, 1819). Ningpo taken by the Taepings, 
December 23. Principality of Ronmania formed by nnion of 

Moldavia and Wallaolua, December 23. 7 ■' « — <-v „„y. 

ments in Federal States, December 31. P ■ ■ cs 

■imened in England. Storm warnings begir . • 's 

Eastern Church published. Hymns Ancient" and Modem. Max 
Muller’s Science of Language. 

1862. Death of Biot, February 3 (bom, 1774). Encounter 
between the ironclads -Srerrimac’' and “Monitor” in the James 
River, Match 9. Earl of Elgin governor-general of India, March 
•12, Japanese embassy received hy Napoleon III., April 13. Franco 
declares war on Mexico, April 16, Surrender of New Orleans to 
the Federals, April 
'30. Opening of I 
May 1 (closed, November 1). Battle of Williamsburg, May 5. 
Ningpo taken by the allies, hlay 10, _ Death of Buckle, May 
-29 (boni 1822). Battles on the Clnckahominy (before Ricli- 
mond), June 25 to July 1. Treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and Belgium, July 23. Death of ex-president Van 
Bnren, July 24 (bom, 1782). The “Alabama” Confederate 
corvette sails from Liverpool, July 29. Garibaldi occupies 
•Catania, August 20. Garibaldi defeated, wounded, and captured 
at Aspromonte, August 29, Second battle of Bull Run, August 
■30. Confederates invade Maiyland, September 5, 6. Confederates 
defeated at South Mountain, September 14 ; and at Antietaro, 
September 47. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act in United States, 
September 24. Abdication of Otbo, king of Greece, October 24. 
■Death of UMand, November 13 (born, 1787). Battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13. Cotton Famine in Lancashire .at its height in 
December. Herbert Spencer's First Princijilcs published. Helm- 
■iioltz’s Die Lchrc von den Tonempfindunyen. 

1863. President Lincoln procLaims the Confederate States to 
•be in rebellion, and declares tlieir slaves free, January 1. Western 
Virginia admitted a State of the Union, January 1. Death of 
Horace Vernet, January 17 (born, 1789). Treaty of commerce 
■between France .and Italj-, J.annaTy 17. Ismael Pasba viceroy of 
Jl<’'VDt, January IS. Insurrection in Poland, under Langieivicz, 
J.anuan' 22 ; he is defeated, March 19. Rehellion of Maonsm New 
Zealand, January; they are defeated, July 17 and Aovemher -0. 
Marria4 of the Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark at Windsor, Jlarch 10. Prince WiBiam George of Den- 
mark elected king of Greece, Mai-ch IS. Puebla taken by the 
French, March 31. Death of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, -4pnl 13 
■{born, 1806). Battle of ChancelloreiTlle, Genera] Stoncttall 
Jackson mortally wounded, Jlay 2 (died. May 9). Pnebla, Mexico, 
ratcred by French under General Forey, May 1/. licksteg 
4 ittaoked bv General Grant, May 19 ; surrendered, July 4. Capture 
of Herat by JIahomed Khan, May 26. Death of Dost Malwmed, 
Anne 9. Graeral Forey enters the ciW of Jlexico, J»ne l0. Battles 

rtetti'shurg July 1-3. Death of Jlulrcady, July t (born, liSG). j 
-fuSenlr^f Port Hudson to the Federals, July S. Empire of | 


I 24. Japanese embassy reaches England, April 
International Exliibition, South Kensington, 
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Me.\ico proclaimed ; Maximilian, archdnkc of Au«lrii i 
emperor, July io._ Abolition of tlie Scheldt duel" Jiilv 16 
Cl attanooga occupied by Federals, September 30 

??-. .Death of Jacob Grimm, in Xr 



claims the duchies of ScWesirig-Holsfein, hovember B- k M 
tdiattanooga, defeat of Confederates, November 24. 1-irst Fc is, 
Convention meets at Cliicago, November 25. Dc.ith of ThackeraT 
December 24^00., 1811). Colenso’s Fentafcuch criticnllyezat^ud 
imbhshed. George Eliot’s Jlmola. Reii.m’s FA ck jdts. 

1864 bir John Laivrence riceroy of Indi.-i, Jamian- 12. Ger- 
man idtimalnm presented to Denmark, January 1C. Austro-l’nis- 
siaii army enters Holstein, Jamiaiy 21. Evaetmtion of tlie D.-uim- 
nerk, Febmary 6. Visit of Gnrib.aldi to England, April 3-27. 
Soimre of Cluncha Islands by Spain, April 14. Cajdure of Biipi,,-! 

*^**1*^^®’ 18. Russian conquest of Circa.-^sin comnletcd. 

Death of Jleyerheer, May 2 (bom, 1794). Suspension of bostnitir.s 
Death of N. Hawthorne, May 19 (bom, 
1804). Cession of Ionian Islands to Greece, May 28. Arrival of 
the emperor Ma.rimi!ian in Mexico, Jlay 29. The “Alahnina” sunk 
the ilea^ge,’^ off Cherbourg, June 19. Hostilities rcsuiur<l 
in Denmark, June 26. Nanking taken from the Taepings, July 7 9 ; 
mid of the rehellion. Repc.al of Fugitive Slave Law, U.S., .luiie 23. 
Belfast Orange riots, August8-1G. Occupation of Atlanta byFcdr- 
nils, September 2. Evacuation of Rome by the French in two years 
agreed to, ^September 15. Death of W. S. Landor, ScptcTObw 17 
(bom, 1775). Treaty of peace between Denmark, Pnissia, and 
Austria signed at Vienna, October SO (ratified, November 10). 
Nevada admitted a State of tlie Union, October 31. Death of 
David Roberts, R.A., November 25 (bom, 1790). S.avnnnah 
occupied by General Sherman, Deccinhcr 21. Geneva Convention 
for relief of the wounded in war originated. Dynamite introduced 
by Nobel Tennyson’s Enoch Arden published. Kemnan'sAyokgia 
pro Vita sua. Tnine’s Eistoire dc 7a Liitiratnre Anglm.^e. 

1865. Death of Proudhon, January 19 (boro, ISOP), 'Do.-ity of 
peace between Spain and Pcni, January 25, Occu 2 «tion of Charles- 
ton by General Gillmour, Febniary 1 7. Tlie first telegram received 
in London direct from Kurrachee, March 3. President Lincoln 
enters upon second term of office, March 4, Death of Cobdeii, 
April 2 (bom, 1804). Riclunond entered by General Grant, Ajiril 
3. Sumnder of General Leo, April 0. Assassination of President 
Lincoln, April 14 ; rice-president Andrew Johnson succeeds him, 
April 15. Paraguay declares -u-ar on Argentine Coiifcdcration, 
April 16. Alliance between Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine Von- 
R’dcration, Jlay 1. Capture of President Daris, May 10, and end 
of American war. Italian scat of government transferred to Floi cnee, 
Jlay 11. Death of Isaac Taylor, June 28 (bom, 17S0). Death of 
Professor Aytoun, August 4 (bom, 1813). Dcatb of Sir Willi.aia 
J. Hooker, August 12 (born, 1785). Convention of Gastein, re- 
specting Danish duclues, August 14. Navigation treaty between 
Gre.at Britain and Pnissia, August 16. Rinderpc.st in England, 
July-October. Arrest of Fenian leaders in Ireland, Septcmlier 
15. Negro riots at Morant Bay, Jamaica, October 11. Death 
of Lord P.almerstou, October 16 (born, 1764). Earl liuswll 
first lord of tbc treasury, October 19. Leopold II. king of the 
Bclmans, Dcccmhcr 10. Commercial treaty between Grc.-it Bntain 
amf Austria, December 16. Slaveiy abolished in United Statc-s 
December 18. Death of Frederika Bremer, December 31 (tynj, 
1802). Becky’s J/isc and Influence of Jlntionahsm jiubli.riail. 

Pusey's Eirenicon. -n i 

1866. Suspenrion of Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, Febniarj 1/. 
Death of DrWhewell, March 6 (bom, 1794). Dcatli of Keblc, 
March 29 (bom, 1792). Alliance between Pmssiaand Italy agmed, 
M arch 27. Bombardment of Valparaiso by Spamsli fleet , Mardi 31. 
Civil Rights Bill passed by U.S. Cougwess, Apnl 1- I niicc Clwrie, 
of Hohenzollern elected hospodar of Ronmaina, Apnl In. *7H-U’«n- 
Sion of Bank of England Charter Act, May U. Fenian raids into 
Canada, May 31 ant June 7. Suspension of Habeas Coipus Ac t n 
Canada June 8. Prussia withdraws from Gcniiamc Confederation, 
June 14. Pntssians enter S.axony and Hanover, Ju^ Auym 

declares ^va^, June 17 ; Prussia, June IS ; Ital), clinic -0. 
defeated at Custozza, June 24. 

June 26. Snrrenderof Hanovemn >;,a«\cU^ 

Austrians at; ministry enter office, .roly 6. 

of Frankfort by r'ras.riaiis, July ^ 

Insurrection in Crete, Angus . rc.-u I'Ctwcen 

Prussia signed at Prague, Au^t -3. „ , % x'o-th German 

Austria an% Italy Wtt 

Confederation formed, .-.ugust Retort - .p ■> i)i.ecrabcr 3-11. 
■S-nvember 4. Rome cvacii,-ited Vy the J-rtnen, ytyt*"'- 
Ecce Homo published. Swinburne’s "iTO^oi ’p-Mc-^wig 

1867. DeathofVictorCousin,Januan-14(bom,l/9-k 

Holstein incoiporatedwith Pnissia, January -4^.^^ 
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stltation restored, February 7. First passage of a sMp through 
the Suez Canal, Fehmaiy 17. Fenian agitation in Ireland, Feb- 
ruary-March. Nebraska admitted a State of the Union, Llarch 1. 
Cession of Russian Ameiica to United States, March 13. _ Evacua- 
tion of Mexico by the French, March 16. International Exhibition at 
Paris opened, April 1 (closed, November 3). Dominion of Canada 
constituted, March 29. Coronation of the emperor and empress of 
Austria as king and queen of Hungary, at Pesth, June 8. The 
Livingstone search expedition sails from England, June 9. The 
emperor Maximilian of Mexico shot at Queretaro, June 19. North 
German constitution promulgated, June 25. Sultan visits Paris, 
June 30 ; London, July 12. New Reform Bill passed for England, 
August 15 (for Scotland and Ireland, July 13, 1868). Death of 
Faraday, August 25 (bom, 1791). Prussian garrison rvithdrawn from 
Luxembourg, September 8. First detachment-of British expedition 
af^ainst Abyssinia leaves] Aden, September 28. Juarez re-elected 
president of Mexico, October. Garibaldi occupies Monte Rotondo, 
and threatens Rome, October 26. French troops enter Rome. 
October 30. Italian troops pass Roman frontier, October 30. 
Garibaldi defeated at Montana, Novembers ; arrested, November 4. 
Annexation of Cochin China to France. Chaucer Society established 
in London. Fii-st vol. of Freeman’s NorjtMn Conquest published 
(completed, 1876). 

1868. Death of Brewster, February 10 (bom, 1781.) Occupation 
of Asuncion, Paraguay, by the allies, Fehraary 21 . Resignation of 
Lord Derby, February 25. Impeachment of President Johnson, 
Febraary 25. Magdala bombarded and taken by Sir R. Napier, 
King Theodore killed, April 13. Death of Maishal xTanuez, 
April 23 (bom, 1800). Death of Lord Brougham, May 7 (born, 
1779). Samarcand occupied by Russians, May 14. Death of ex- 
president Buchanan, June 1 (born, 1791). Prince Michael III. 
of Seivia assassinated at Belgrade, June 10 ; LlUan Obrenovich 
proclaimed prince, July 2. Humaita evacuated by Paraguayans, 
June 25. Cabul recovered by Shere Ali, August 14. Insurrection 
in Spain, September 18. Death of Dean MUman, September 24 
(born, 1791.) Battle of Alcolea, September 28. Queen Isabella 
leaves Spain, September. 30. General Prim received at Madrid, 
October 7. Death of Rossini, November 13 (bom, 1792). Resig- 
nation of Disraeli, December 2. The Gladstone ministry in office, 
December 9. Paraguayan army defeated and destroyed at ViUeta, 
December 11. Lord Slayo, governor-general of India, December 20. 

1869. Death of Lamartine, Febraary 28 (born, 1792). General 
Grant president of United States, Llarch 4. Hudson’s Bay 
Territory ceded to the crown, April 9. Marshal Serrano regent 
of Spain, June 18. Irish Church Disestablishment Act passed, 
July 26] Valencia seized by Republicans, October 11 ; stormed by 
Government troops, October 16. Death of Sainte-Beuve, Oct 13 
(bom, 1804). Death of the earl of Derby, October 23 (bom, 1799). 
Formal opening of the Suez Canal, November 17. Pacific Railw.aj' 
completed. Lecky’s European Morals published. 

1870. President Lopez, of Paraguay, defeated and killed 
at battle of Aquidaban, March 1. Death of Charles Dickens, 
June 9 (bom, 1812). Abdication of Isabella II. of Spain, June 
25. Spanish crown offered to Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem- 
Sigmaringen, July 4. Proposal denounced by French Government, 
July 6. Infallihility of the Pope voted by the Vatican 
Council, July 18. France declares war against Prussia, July 
19. AbrogJition of the concordat with Austria, July 30. The 
Irish Land Act passed, August 1. Attack on Saarbriick by the 
French, August 2. French defeated at "Woerth and Speichern, 
August 6. Elementary Education Act for England and "Wales 
passed, August 9. Fall of the OUivier ministry in France, August 
9 ; Count Palikao first minister. Defeat of French at Gravelotte, 
August 18. Battle of Sedan, September 1. Surrender of Napoleon 
to the king of Prassia ; capitulation of the French armj’, 
September 2. Revolution at Paris. Republic proclaimed, 
September 4. Flight of the empress. Italian troops enter Papal 
territory, September 17. Paris invested by Germans, Septembei 
19. Rome occupied by Italian troops, September 20. Capi- 
tulation of Strasbnrg, September 28. Versailles tlie head- 
quarters of king of Prussia, October 5. Rome and the Papal 
States united to the kingdom of Italy, October 9. Orleans 
taken by General Von der Tann, October 11. Death of General 
R. E. Lee, October 13 (bom, 1808). Fall of Metz, October 28. 
Communist insurrection at Paris, October 31. Russia throws off 
obligations of treaty of 1856 respecting neutrality of the Black Sea, 
October 31. Duke of Aosta elected Mng of Spain, November 16. 
Bavaria enters North German confederation, November 23. Death 
of Ale.xandre Dumas, December 5 (bom, 1803). German empire 
declared, December 10. Tours surrendered, but not occupied by Ger- 
mans, December 21. Marshal Prim shot at Madrid, December 28 ; 
died, 30. Mont Cenis tunnel completed. 

1871. Le Mans occupied by Germans, January 12. King William 
of Prussia proclaimed emperor of Germany at Versailles, January 
18. Battle of St Quentin, January 19. Bombardment of St. 
Denis begun, January 21. Capitulation of Paris, Januaiy 28. The 
nrmy of Bourbaki interned in Switzerland, February 1. National 
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Assembly meets at Bordeaux, Febraary 12. M. Thiers chief of the 
executive, Febraary 17. Preliminaries of peace signed, February 26 
ratified, March 1. Paris entered by Germans, March ! ; evacuated’^ 
March 3. Communist revolution at Paris, ilarch 18. National 
Assembly meets at Versailles, Mareh 20. The commune proclaimed 
at Paris, March 28. Capture of Herat, by Yakoob Khan, son of 
Shere Ali," May 6. Treaty of Washington, May 8 (ratified. May 
24). Definitive treaty of peace between France and Germanj' 
May 10 (ratified. May 21). Trial of the Tichbome case m 
Common Pleas begins. May 11; ends, March 6, 1872. Death 
of Sir Jolm Herschel, Jlay 11 (bom, 1792). Death of Auber 
May 13 (born, 1784). Paris entered by Versailles armj'. May 22’ 
The Tuileries, Louvre, Palais Royal, &c., burnt by communists’ 
May 24. Archbishop of Paris shot. May 24. End of insurrection’. 
May 28. Seat of Italian Government transferred to Rome, duly 
1. M. Thiers appointed president of the republic, August 31. 
Purchase system in British army abolished by Royal Warrant, July 
20. Death of Paul de Kock, August (born, 1794). Formal opening 
of Mont Cenis tunnel, September 17. Slave emancipation bill 
passed by senate of Brazil, September 27. Chicago burnt, 
October 8-10. Alabama Arbitration Commission meets at Geneva, 
December 18 (award signed, September 14, 1872). British 
Columbia incorporated with Dominion of Canada. Darwin’s Descent 
of Man published. George Eliot's Middlemarch. 

1872. Assassination of Lord Mayo in the Andaman Islands, 
Febraai^’^ 8 (bom, 1822). Lord Northbrook viceroy of India, 
February 22. Death of Giuseppe Mazzini, March 10, (bom, 1805). 
Dutch possessions on the Gold Coast transferred to Great Britain, 
April 6. Carlist insurrection in Spain, April 22. Great eruption 
of Vesumus, April 24-May 1. Expulsion of Jesuits by Germart 
Reichstag, June 19. Death of President Juarez, July 18 (bom,1809). 
The Ballot Act passed by English parliament, July 18. Extradition 
treaty between Great Britain and Belgium concluded, July 31. 
Japanese embassy arrives in England, August 17. Riots at Belfast,. 
August 16-22. Death of Dr Merle d’Aubignd, October 19 (born, 
1794). Public gaming tables, Baden-Baden, closed, October 31. 
Commercial treaty between France and England, November 5. 
Island of San Juan evacuated by British troops, according to award 
of German Emperor, November 22. 

1873. Death of Napoleon III. at Chiselhurst, January 9. Death 
of Lord LyttoUj January 18 (bom, 1805). Abdication of King 
Amadeus of Spain, Febraary 11. Republican government adopted ■ 
by the Cortes. General Grant president of United States (second 
term), March 4. International exhibition at Vienna opened,. 
May 1. Death of Dr Livingstone, in Central Africa, ilay 4, (born 
1813). Death of Jolm Stuart Mill, May 8 (bom, 1806). Resigna- 
tion of M. Thiers ; Marshal Macmahon president of the French 
Republic, May 24. Autonomy of Eg 3 rpt conceded by the sultan, 
June 8. Khiva taken by Russians, June 10. The Asliantees defeated 
by the English at Elmina, June 13. Visit of the shah of Persia 
to England, June 18-July 5. First reeeption of foreign ministers. 
by emperor of China at Pekin, June 29. Communist rising in 
Spain, July 10. Insurrection at Cartagena, July 14. Don Carlos, 
re-enters Spain, July 16. New treaty of commerce between 
England and France signed, July 23. Payment of Alabam.a 
indemnity by England, September 9. Evacuation of French 
territory by Germans, September 16. Death of Sir Edran Landseer, 
October 1 (bom, 1802). Trial of JIarshal Bazaine begins, October 
6 ; he is sentenced, December 10. Encyclical letter of Pius IX. 
.against “ Old Catholics,” November 21. Dutch expedition lands- 
at Atcliin, November 28. Death of Ag.assiz, December 15 (born,. 
1807). Supreme Court of Judicature Act passed. 

1874. Coup d’Btat at Madrid by General Pavia, January 3- 
Marshal Serrano head of the new Government. Surrender of Carta- 
gena, January 12. Capture of Coomassie by Sir G. Wolseley, 
Februaiy 4. Death of Strauss, February 8, (bom 1808). Resig- 
nation of the Gladstone ministry, Febraarj’^ 17. Jlr Disraeli prime- 
minister, February 18. The Tichbome claimant, after 188 da 5 ’s- 
trial, is found guilty of perjury, February 28. De.ath of .diaries- 
Sumner, March 11 (hom, 1811). Visit of the czar to England, 
May 13-21. Death of Van de Weyer, May 23, (hom 1802). 
Marshal Concha killed in engagement with Carlists near Estella, 
June 28. Spain declared in a state of siege, July 19. Escape of 
Marshal Bazaine from prison, August 9. Death of Guizot, Sep- 
tember 12 (bom, 1787). Cession of Fiji Islands to England, 
September 30. Death of Tischendorf, December 7 (bom, 1815). 
Prince Alphonso proclaimed king of Spain, December 30. Transit 
of Venus, December 9. Toughened glass invented. Supernatural 
Religion published. 

1875. Deposition of the Gaikwar of Baroda, April 23, The- 
Arctic expedition (“Alert” and “Discover}'”) sails from Portsmouth, 
May 29. Great floods at Toulouse, June 24; and at Buda, June 26. 
Citadel of Seo d’Urgel, last Carlist fortress in Catalonia, surrendered^ 
August 27. Occupation of Khokand by Russians, September 16. 
Prince of Wales sets out on visit to India, October 11. • Purchase- 
by England of Khedive’s shares in Suez Canal announced, Novem- 
ber 26. Tennyson’s Queen ilAtry published. ,(W. L. R. C.) 
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CHRONOMETEE, a watch of special construction to 
measure time ivitligreat accuracy, chiefly used in determining 
the longitude at sea. See Clocks and 'VVatcbes. 

CHRUpiM, a town in Bohemia, Austria, situated on 
w I Chrudimka, a tributary of the Elbe, about 63 miles 
i.S.E. of Prague. It is the capital of a circle, and has a 
district court-house. There are five churches in the town 
besides a monastery of the Capuchins, a high school, an 
infirmary, and an alms-house. Calico-printing is careied 
on to some extent. Population, 9400. 

CHR'iSIPPUS (c. 280-206 b.c.), one of the greatest of 
the Stoics, was born probably in 280 b.c., at SoU, in 
Cilicia. Being robbed of his property, he visited Athens, 
and attended the lectures, possibly of Zeno, and certainly 
of Cleanthes. The latter he succeeded as recognized chief 
of the school. He is also said to have been instructed in 
the doctrines of the Middle Academy by Arcesilaiis and 
Lacydes. Chrysippus was the author of a prodigious number 
of n orks, which, though extremely prolix and disfigured by 
great obscurity and carelessness of style and language, were 
distinguished by e.xtensive learning and consTderable 
acuteness. But nothing has come down to us except small 
fragments, and from these it is difficult to discover what 
doctrines are originally due to Chrysippus. We know, 
however, that he made considerable emendations on the 
theory of Zeno and Cleanthes. With regard to the relation 
of moral to phj'sical science, ho reversed their conclusion, 
adoptingthe view, which from that time became characteristic 
of Stoicism, that, as the sole aim of philosophy is to dis- 
cover man's dutj’, ethics is the only science that is of real 
importance in itself, while physics is to be regarded merely 
as an aid to its study. He improved on the crude theory 
of perception which had been held by his predecessors, who 
compared the action of the object on the mind to that of 
the seal on the wax, arguing that this would do away with 
the possibility of the simultaneous perception of more than 
one object, and denying that the mental modification re- 
sembles the object. He also finally determined the Stoical 
theorj' of the crithrion of truth, which, according to him, 
is irresistible conviction. Much attention was paid by 
Chrysippus to formal logic. Ho held that the hypothetical 
syllogism is tho original type of syllogistic inference, and 
he devoted the most elaborate study to its various forms. 
He drew up a scheme of the categorie.s, — making the highest 
Substance (ro fwoKetpow); tho next, Form, or essential 
attribute ; the third. Variety, or that non-essential attribute 
which is at the same time independent of all but the object 
itself; tho fourth. Variety of Relation, or that non-essential 
attribute which depends on the relation of the object to 
some other object. Chrysippus also gave some attention 
to linguistic, and especially to grammatical investigations. 

The explanation of the universe adopted by Chiysipinis 
is that of the rest of his school The real is the corporeal; 
man and the world are all that exists. In each there is 
that which is inert, and also the informing soul or vivifying 
fire. The -soul of, the imiverso is God, or Destiny. Each 
human soul is part of the universal soul, in which, according 
to the view originated by Chrysippus, the souls of all, except 
the wise, are again swallowed up at death. The universe 
is .perfect. So-callcd physical evil is none. _ Sloral evil 
is the necessary complement of good, and is turned by 
Providence into good. All is the result of perfect law. 
Yet Chrysippus employed all his subtilty to establish the 
freedom of the will. A nother inconsistency was his reliance 
divination, which he strove to explain on a theorj' of 
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natural causation. The stories of the gods Chrysippus 
regarded as symbolical myths; and of many of them he 
attempted ingenious explanations. , 

In morals Chrysippus somewhat modified the extreme 
theory of the earlier Stoics. He admitted between the good 


and the had a third class of things— the indifierent md. 
even avowed that it is foolish not to desire health’ and 
riches, and honour. In practice a man of unsullied 
purity, he felt bound to conclude, from the theory that the 
lovier animals live according to nature, that incest and 

repulsive as the devourinrr 
be biamed'^^ not to 

Z)e Stoiconcm Sepugnantiis; 
retersen, Plnlosophim Chrysippex Fundamenta (Altona, 1827) ■ 

‘1° Ghrpsippi vita, doctrina, n rdiquiis 
n Moraha Chrysippea (1686); Richter. 

Dc Chrysippo Stoico fasliwso (Leiusic. 1738); Zeller, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Sccpitics ■* 

CHRYSOLORAS, Manuel (c. 1355-1415), a learned 
Greek who was instrumental in spreading Greek literature 
in the West, was born at Constantinople, about 1355, of a 
distinguished family, which had removed with Constantine 
to Byzantium. While still very young, he was sent by tbe 
emperor John Palceologus to implore the aid of the 
Christian princes against the Turks. After several years 
he returned to Constantinople ; but at the invitation of the 
magistrates of Florence, about the year 1395, he became pro- 
fessor of the Greek language in that city, where he taught 
three j'ears. Having visited Milan and Pavia, and resided 
for several years at Venice, he went to Rome upon the 
invitation of Aretino, who had been his disciple, and was 
then secretary to Gregory XII. In 1408 he was sent to 
Paris on an important mission from Manuel Palseologus, 
the Greek emperor. In 1413 he was appointed by Pope 
Martin V. on an embassy to the Emperor Sigismimd, of 
which the object was to fix a place for the assembling of a 
geneml council. It was decided that the meeting should 
take place at Constance ; and Chrysoloras was on his way 
thither, having been chosen to represent the Greek church, 
when he died suddenly on tbe 15th of April 1415, Only 
two of his works have been printed, viz., his Erotemata, 
which was for some time the only grammar in use in the 
West, and Epistolce III, de comparaimie veiens et nova: 
Eomw ; but many others exist in MS. 

CHRYSOSTOM, Sx John (Xpvo-o'crTo/ios, golden-mouth- 
ed), the most famous of the Greek fathers, was born of a 
noble family at Antioch, the capital of Syria, most probably 
about 347. ' At the school of Libanius the sophist he gave 
early indications of his mental powers, and would have been 
the successor of his heathen master, had he not been, to 
use the expression of his teacher, stolen away to a life of 
piety (like Augustine, Gregory of Hazianzus, and Theodoret), 
by the influence of his pious mother Antiiusa. Imme- 
diately after his baptism by Meletius, the bishop of 
Antioch, he gave up alibis forensic prospects, and buried 
himself in an adjacent desert, where for six years he spent 
a life of ascetic self-denial and study. His infirmities, 
however, compelled him to return to the world ; and the 
authority of Meletius gained his services to the church. 
On his arrival he was ordained deacon in his thir^'-filth 
year (381), and afterwards presbyter at Antioch. Oa^ha 
death of Hectarius he was appointed archbishop of Con- 
stantinople by Eutropius, the favourite minister of the 
Emperor Arcadius. He had, ten years before this, on y 
escaped promotion to the episcopate by a very question able 
stratagem,— which, however, he defends in his 
and eloquent treatise Be Sacerdolio. As a presbyter, h 
Tu S reputation by his preaching at Antioch, more 
aSciaUv bv his homilies OB Tfc » coume of 

SmoB. de/rered B-hoB the ei.iee.s 

the nrospect of severe measures being taken against them 
ilj tto Emperor Theod.siBS,- rrhose sWoe. Imd boeu 

iB the practice of Bionnslic simplicity. The aniple re- 
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Tenues which his predecessors had consumed in pomp and 
luxury he diligently applied to the establishment of 
hospitals ; and the multitudes who were supported by his 
charity preferred the eloquent discourses of their benefactor 
to the amuseraeuts of the theatre or of the circus. His 
homilies, which are still preserved, furnish ample apology 
for the partiality of the people, exhibiting the free command 
of an elegant and copious lauguage, an inexhaustible fund 
of metaphors and similitudes, giving variety and grace to 
the most familiar topics, with an almost dramatic exposure 
of the folly and turpitude of vice. His zeal as a bishop 
and eloquence as a preacher, however, gained him enemies 
both in the church and at the court. The ecclesiastics who 
were parted at his command from the lay-sisters (whom they 
kept ostensibly as servants), the thirteen bishops whom 
he deposed for simony and licentiousness at a single 
visitation, the idle monks who thronged the avenues to 
the court and found themselves the public object of his 
scorn — all conspired against the powerful author of their 
wrongs. Their resentment was inflamed by a powerful 
party, embracing the magistrates, the ministers, the 
favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court, and Eudoxia the 
■empress herself, against whom the preacher thundered 
daily from the pulpit of St Sophia. A favourable pretext 
for gratifying their revenge was discovered in the shelter 
which Chrysostom had given to four Hitrian monks, known 
as the tall brothers, who, on being excommunicated by 
their bishop, had fled to Constantinople ; and a ready tool 
was found in Theophilus, bishop of the rival city of 
Alexandria, who had driven them from their diocese, and 
had long circulated in the East the charge of Origenism 
•against Chrj’sostom. By his instrumentality a synod was 
■called to try or rather to condemn the archbishop; butfearing 
the violence of the mob in the metropolis, who idolized him 
•for the fearlessness with which he exposed the vices of 
their superiors, it held its sessions in the suburb of Chal- 
•cedon, named the Oak, where Rufinus had erected a stately 
church and monastery. A bishop and a deacon were sent 
to accuse the archbishop, and presented to him a list of 
charges, in which pride, inhospitality, and Origenism were 
brought forward to procure the votes of those who hated 
him for his austerity, or were prejudiced against him as a 
■suspected heretic. Four successive summonses were 
signified to Chr^’sostom, but he indignantly refused to 
appear until four of his notorious enemies were removed 
from the council. Without entering into any examination 
of the charges brought before them, the .synod condemned 
him on the ground of contumacy; and, hinting that his 
audacity merited the punishment of treason, called on the 
emperor to ratify and enforce their decision. He avas 
immediately arrested and hurried to Hicrea in Bithynia. 
As .soon P.S the news of his banishment spread through the 
city, the astonishment of the people was quickly exchanged 
for a .spirit of irrc-sistible fury. In crowds they besieged 
the palace, and had already begun to take vengeance on 
the foreign monks and sailors who had come from Chalcedon 
to the metropolis, when, at the entreaty of Eudoxia, the 
■emperor consented to his recall. His return was graced 
with all the pomp of a triumphal entry, but in two months 
after he was again in exile. His liery zeal could not blind 
him to the vices of the court ; atid heedle.s3 of personal 
<langer he thundered against the profane honours that were 
addressed almost within the precincts of St Sophia to the 
statue of the cmprc.'j.s. The haughty’ spirit of Eudo.xia was 
inflamed by the report of a discourse commencing with the 
word*:, — “Hcrodias is again furious; Herodias again dances ; 
•‘•h'-- once more demands the head of John ;” and though 
the rcjiort was fal -o, it scaled the doom of the archbishop. 
.•\ new council was summoned, more numerous and more 
to the whbe.s of Tlieopbilii.s ; and froojis of 
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barbarians were quartered in the city to overawe the people. 
Without examining it, the council confirmed the former 
sentence, and condemned him afresh for having resumed 
his functions without their permission. He was hurried 
away to the desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges 
of Mount Taurus, with a secret hope, perhaps, that ho 
might be a victim to the Isaurians on the march, or to the 
more implacable fury of the monks. He arrived at his 
destination in safety ; and the sympathies of the people, 
which had roused them to fire the cathedral and-seriate- 
liouse on the day of his exile, followed him to his obscure 
retreat. His influence, however, became more powerfully 
felt in the metropolis than before. In his solitude ho had 
ample leisure for forming schemes of missionary enterprise ; 
and by his corre.spondence with the different churches, he 
at once baffled his enemies, and gave greater energj- to his 
friends. This roused the emperor to visit him with a 
severer punishment. An order was desiiatched for his 
instant removal to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and Lis 
guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, 
before he reached the sea coast of the Euxine, he expired 
at Comana in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age. His 
exile gave rise to a schism. in the church, and the Johannists 
(as they were called) did not return to communion with the 
archbishop of Constantinople till the relics of the saint 
were, 30 years after, brought back to tbe Eastern metropolis 
with great pomp, and the emperor publicly implored for- 
giveness from Heaven for the guilt of his ancestors. The 
festival of St Chrysostom is kept in the Greek Church, 
November 13, and in the Latin Church, Januaiy 27. 

In his general teaching Chrysostom elevates the ascetic 
element in religion, and in his homilies he inculcates the 
need of personal acquaintance with the Scripture.s, and 
denounces ignorance of them as the source of all heresy. If 
on one or two points, as for instance the invocation of 
saints, some germs of subsequent Roman teaching may be 
discovered, there is a want of anything like the doctrine of 
indulgences or of compulsory private confession. j\Ioreover, 
in writing to Innocent, bishop of Rome, he addresses him 
as a brother metropolitan, and sends the same letter to 
A^enerius, bishop of Milan, and Chromatius, bishop of 
Aquileia. His correspondence breathes a most Christian 
spirit, more especially in its tone of charity towards his 
persecutors ; and his line of exegesis, if not acutely 
metaphysical or mystical, is full of good sense and right 
feeling. 

His works are exceedingly voluminous, and consist 
chiefly of homilies, commentaries, smaller treatises, epistles, 
and liturgies. Their excellence is powerfully shown in the 
history of the times, for the illustration of which they afford 
highly valuable materials. The school of (exegesis formed 
by him, and especially illustrated by such works ns his 
commentaries on the Gospel of St Matthew, the Book of 
Acts, the Epistle to the Romans, and other parts of the 
New Testament, is sound, practical, and may (as Dr 
Newman has jastly remarked) almost be called “English.” 
It was subsequently adorned by the justly honoured names 
of Theodoret, Theophylact, Euthymius, and Nicephorus. 
The best edition is that of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 
vohs. fob, 1718-1738, reproduced with some improvemeuts 
by the Abb(5 Afigne (Paris, 1863) ; but this edition is 
greatly indebted to the one issued more tlian a century 
earlier (1G12) by one of the foremost English scholars of 
lii-s age, Sir Henry Savile, provost of Eton College, from a 
press establi.shed at Eton by himself. It is in eight 
volumes, and is said to have cost its editor ^8000. 
Hallam (AjV. o/ Biirope, iii. 10, 11) calls it “the first work 
of leaniing, on a great scale, published in England.” 
Numerous MSS. still remain unedited. Some of tlie 
homilies and commentaries are tran.slated in the lAhrary 



of the Fathers, pubUshed at Oxford, and tbe Greek text 
bas been in part re-edited hy a scholar who has shorra 
a yey special aptitude for the work, the Eev. F. Field of 
P Cambridge. As authorities for the facts 

most valuable are the ecclesiastical histories 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Tieodoret ; and amongst the 
moderns, Erasmus, Cave, Lardner, and Tillemont, with the 
more recent church history of Neander, and his mono<rram 
on the Life and Times of Chrysostom, translated by J. C. 
Stapleton. There has also appeared a valuable German 
biography by Dr Forster ; and a narrative, full of interest 
and told with life-h'ke animation, has been given by the late 
M. Amed6e Thierry in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
since republished (Paris, 1860) in one volume, entitled 
Recits de I’Histoire Romaine au cinquicme Siecle. A grace- 
ful and interesting sketch of the concluding scenes of St 
Chrysostom’s life may be found in Dr NeuTiiau’s Historical 
Sketches (London, 1873), though that eminent writer seems 
not very favourable to the theology of the Antiochene 
school, or even of Chrysostom himself. Taluable informa- 
tion is given in Professor Bright’s History of the Church 
(Oxford, 186d), and in Canon Robertson’s History of the 
Christian Church (vol. ii., London, 1874). But the best 
special contribution to English literature on the subject is 
S't Chrysostom: His Life and Times, by the Rev. W. E. W. 
Stephens (London, 1872). 

CHUB. See A^'gling. Vol. ii. p. 42. 

CHUBB, Thomas (1679-1746), a weU-known deistical 
writer, was the son of a maltster, Henry Chubb, and was 
born in the village of East-Harnham, near Salisbury, on 
the 29th September 1679. His father died in 1688, and 
left in poor circumstances a widow and four children, of 
whom Thomas was the youngest. All of them were early 
sent to work ; and consequently the education which 
Thomas received in his boyhood was of a most elementary 
kind. In 1694 he was apprenticed to a glove-maker in 
Salisbury ; but as the work was afterwards found to be 
unsuitable for him on account of the weakness of his sight, 
he entered the employment of a tallow chandler, and his 
income for many years was derived partly from this source 
and partly from glove-making. Through energy and per- 
severance he succeeded in gaining a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, geography, and some other subjects. Theology, 
however, was what chiefly commanded the attention of 
Chubb and his companions, among whom he seems to have 
been the moring spirit. His intellectual activity, and the 
eagerness he alwa 3 ’-s displayed to gain clear and distinct 
views of anj’^ question that occupied him, marked him out 
from the first; and his early habit of committing his 
thoughts to writing gave him a clear and fluent style which 
afterwards found much favour with the public. He made 
his first appearance as an author in the Arian controversj*, 
on the side of Whiston. A dispute having arisen among 
his friends about Whiston’s argument in favour of the supre- 
macy of the one God and Father, Chubb was led to write 
an essay which bore the title, Tlu Siqfemacy of the Father 
Asserted. This, passed round his friends in manuscript, 
created so favourable an impression that the author 
ultimately submitted it to the judgment of Whiston, who 
pronounced it well worthy of publication. _ After a few 
emendations by lYhiston, it was printed in 1/1&. A 
number of tracts on various subjects followed, which were 
published in a collected form in 1730. Chubb was now 
ret^arded as a literary phenomenon. Among other persons 
of° eminence, he attracted the attention of Sir JoseiJ 
Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, in whose house he Ined for 
several years. The nature of his position there is not 
precise^ known ; but there are stones told of his 
waited at table as a servant out of livery, and of the 
omuscmcnt caused by his short stout figure standing as 
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steward at his patron’s sideboard. His love of indcj.cnd 
mice and retirement drew him back to Sabsbun- where it 
the bndness of friends he was enabled to de?o e the ret 

hebrnaiy 1746. His moral character was excellent, and 

^ continued a regular attendant on divino 

worship in the parish church. 

mmilier of controvcnial 
Si m ^ Discourse Concerning Denson 

ff'obfe ^vols l7«r Christ^), and Poithumous 

_ vols. (1748). l\\c Discourse Concmiinii Dcason aims it 
shmnng that reason is, or oueht to be, a sufficient guido in matlors 
of rehpon. After defining the terms of this propwition, lie pm- 
cccds to ar^o that if man is accountaWe to God for Ids actions^ ho 
has a rmht to possess a power sufficient to discover what he is 
accountablefor, andalso to disooversucli motives to rif-ht behaviour 
as mil counterbalance those temptations which are tinavoidnhie in 
the present conshtotion of things. It will not help the case to snv 
that man, as onginally constituted, had such a power, but lost it 
through Adams fall; since it matters not to mankind whether 
Adam had onginally such a power or not. Men cannot justly he 
held accountable if they lost in Adam that power. If the power 
was only impaired tlirough Adam’s sin, and if cvcri- man will he 
judged according to the ability he has, tlien reason is a snlTicicnt 
pide in mattere of religion. Difficulties wdiich unavoidably nrLse 
from the constitution of things are only chargeable upon (he author 
of that constiPition. If divine revelation was meant to supply the 
defect of reason, then millions, whom that revelation has never 
reached, have been uniusOy dealt with. The deficiency being 

f eneral, the revelation should have been given to fhcwhole'spccics. 

'he sufficiency of reason docs not make revelation needless, as reason 
may he neglected or abused, and revelation may he needed to Iiring 
men back to a right use of reason in religion. Tnic, reason coulil 
not discover how divine justice is satisfied by the suficrings and 
death of Christ, and how the sinner is justified by faith in Him ; hut 
that is repugnant to reason, and can bo no jiart of tlio genuine 
revelation. One unjust action cannot satisfy justice for another. 
Hor can sin, considered abstractedly from the sinner, bo the oliject 
of favour or displeasure. Only what faith leads to, viz., repentance 
and turning to God, is the true ground of God’s mercy and kinducs.s 
to men. This is most evident to reason when discovered, and must 
therefore be discoverable by reason. If, as is allowed, reason is a 
proper guide in matters of revelation, it should not lie less so in 
matters of religion, for the one seems to he as much witliin the 
province of reason as the other. At the close Chubb disavows any 
intention to injure diiine revelation, or to serve the cau'c of 
infidelity. The True Gospel oj Christ is characterized by Lcchicr, 
in his Qcschichte des englischcn DcLsmus, as an essential moment 
in tlio historical development of deism. Its leading thought is that 
Christianity is not doctrine, hut life. Jesus requires us to regulate 
our life acconling to the eternal and unchangeable law of action 
which is based on the reason of things. It men, through violation 
of this law, incur God’s wrath, repentance and reformation are the 
only means of obtaining God’s favour and forgiveness. That these 
tniths may make a greater imj>ression, the gospel declares that God 
has appointed a day of judgment and retribution. The haw of nature 
is thus the essential content of the gospel. It is no liistoric.al 
account of facts, as Christ’s death, resurrection, kc.,_for it ivis 
preached to the poor before these events occurred, ^o^ do the 
private opinions of the evangelists and apostles form ant* part of the 
gospel Like Tindal, Chubb comes to the conclusion that the true 
gospel of Christ is idcntic.al with natural religion. The greater por- 
«on of the Posthumous IPorksis tal:en up with The Author si- on- 
u-cll to his Readers, in which he comes to a sceptical conclusion 
rcrardino- a particular providence, the efficacy of prayer, end a 
future state of existence, although ho thinks tliat man s responu- 
bility affords some prohabilitj^ of the latter. He rejects the Jewash 
revelation, becanse it sullies God’s moral ch.aractcr. Mahomet- 
anism, he tliinks, could not have prevailed by the sivorf alon^ 
“it mast Imre prevailed to a vciy great dcOTce before the sword 
could have been drawn in its favour. _ He hclicvcd there w.as a 
Jesus, who collected a body of disciplc.s, and laid a foundation 
i new sect among the Jews. His objections against die 
prophecies and miracles .are often far-fetched, and contain 
hevond what had been urged by previous wntora. It leud- a 
special interest to Chubb’s representation of pnmiUic Chnstiam.j 

E 1. .. th. t«t <i.ot It ~ • K” .ra; 
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artisan class. 

CHUHAE, or Chu-V-uighob, a tovm and andent fortr^:: 

of India, in the district of 
Vinces, situated on the south bank of the Gange.,. 
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■occupics a conspicuous site on tlic summit of an abrupt rock 
which' commands the river. It was at one' time a place of 
•great strength, and still contains a magazine, and is 
fortified with batteries. In the old citadel on the height, 
the remains . of a Hindu palace with some interesting 
carvings indicate the former importance of the place. 
The to\vn, which consists of one or two straggling streets, 
•contains a handsome English church. Chunar is first 
.mentioned in the 16th century, when in possession of Sing 
■Joanpore. In 1530 it became the residence of Shere 
Khan the Afghan, and forty-five years later was recovered 
Tjy the Emperor Akbar after sustaining a siege of six 
months. It fell into the hands of the English under 
General Carnac in 1763 after a prolonged resistance which 
■ caused considerable loss to the assailants. A treaty with 
the nabob of Oudh was signed here by Hastings on behalf 
of the East India Company, in September 1781. Popu- 
lation, 11,000. 

CHUND, or CHAND,orCHANDEA-BAEDAi,a Hindu writer 
belonging to the 12th century, was court-poet to the last 
•of the Hindu sovereigns of Delhi. His poem is an encyclo- 
pedic work of immense size. It includes a history, and 
-especially an account of the exploits of the author and of 
his master. It is still popular among the Rajputs. An 
•account of Chund, \vith some translations of his poem, is 
•given by Colonel Tod, in vol. i. of the Transactioiis of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

CHUPRAH, a town of India, in the province of Behar, 
Bengal, situated on the north bank of the Ganges, 35 miles 
nortKwest of Patna. The town contains several mosques 
and pagodas, and some churches. It extends nearly 
a mile along the Ganges, and is not much above the level 
of the river. A considerable trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants in saltpetre, sugar, and cotton. The military 
■station is separate from the town. Population about 
30,000. 

CHUQUISACA, the capital of Bolivia, also known as 
La Plata, Charcas, and Sucre. See StrcEE. 

CHUR, the capital of the Swiss canton of Grisons, 
•otherwise known by the French form of the name, Coire. 
See CoiEE. 

CHURCH. All who call themselves Christians agree in 
-admitting that in the Hew Testament (and also, though in 
a more shadowy and less distinct manner, in the Old 
Testament) there is to be found frequent mention of a 
•corporate body known as the church, — sometimes spoken 
•of more fully as the Church of God, or the Church of 
Christ. It is referred to by its divine Founder as about 
'to be built upon a rock (Matthew xvi. 18). - In the book- 
■of Acts it has become a living reality, including apostles, 
•elders, and laity, — ^holding a council, and making decisions 
upon most points of doctrine and of practice (Acts xvi. 4—22). 
In the epistles it is spoken of in terms of great magnificence, 
akin to the glowing language of prophecy. Christ, in His 
glorified humanity, is recognized as its head ; it is in turn 
His body. His fulness, and His spouse. 

The exact ideas involved in the word church, the 
•questions concerning its powers, its nature and essence 
and modes of governance and continuance, its relation to 
Holy Scripture, and its relation to the state — have all been 
fruitful matters of controversy. These questions have 
emerged in a marked manner during the controvei-sy with 
the Gnostics, the controversy with the Novatians and the 
Donatists, and those arising out of the Reformation. 
Hence among the writings of the fathers, bearing upon the 
nature of the churchy may be specially named those of St 
Irenseus in opposition to the Gnostics, of St Cyprian 
against the Hovatians, and of St Augustine against the 
Donatists. The relations of the church to the state became 
■subjects of discussion directly' Constantine had made 
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Christianity the religion of the empire. These relations 
are illustrated by the history of Arianism, Donatism, and 
Priscillianism, by the career of St Chrysostom, and by 
the fierce conflicts of the Middle Ages between Guelfs and 
Ghibellines — the former siding with the Pope, the latter 
with the emperors. The contest between Philip the Fair 
and Pope Boniface, and that of Philip .Augustus of France 
and John of England against Pope Innocent III. turned 
upon the same great controversy, again and again renewed 
during the Middle Ages. Some of the most striking 
medimval illustrations of tlie conflict are to be found in the 
life of Occam, and in the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
The points in dispute have been keenly discussed by 
modern historians ; — those of the 18th century, as Hume, 
Henry, Mably, being strongly on the side of the state; those 
of the 19th, as Guizot, Voigt, Michelet, Palgrave, Arnold, 
Bridges, Mill, and even Macaulay, and, to some extent, 
Milman, more or less emphatically advocating the cause of, 
the mediaeval church during at least a portion of the 
struggle. 

The Reformation in great measure turned upon both sets 
of questions, — the relation of the church to the Scriptures 
and its relation to the state. Consequently, they occupy 
no small portion both of the controversial literature and of 
the political history of the 16th and 17th centuries. On 
the religious side they are illustrated by the lives and 
writings of Martin Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and the 
Continental Reformers generally, as well by those of Knox 
and of Ci-anmer in Britain, and of their Roman Catholic 
opponents, such-as Ignatius Loyola, and in a later age by 
Cardinal Bellarmine and by Hooker, by Andrewes and 
others; and on the political side by such events as the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Spanish Armada, the Revolution of 1688. 
The last two centuries have not witnessed any distinctively 
religious war. But these questions underlie the numerous 
“ concordats ” drawn up between the Church of Rome and 
various . states in Europe and America, the entire .history 
of Gallicanism and Jansenism, the Tractarian controvei-sy 
commencing in England in 1833 a.d., and the contem- 
porary discussion in Scotland, which ended in the Disruption 
of 184-3 and the formation of the powerful and energetic 
body of Presbyterians, known as the Free Church. The 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland raised 
cognate questions, and it is evident that disestablishment, 
already a fact in the United States, in France, in Ireland, 
and in some of the British colonies, may at any moment 
become a question of no slight political importance. 
Among more modern writers who have treated these 
questions may be named Bishop Warburton, De Maistre, 
the Rev. Sir W. Palmer, Rothe, Klee, the Abb4 Alignet, 
Mr Gladstone, Dr Arnold, and many more, especially the 
commentators on creeds and confessions, as Mdhler, Bishop 
Burnet, Bishop Harold Browne. 

It remains to mention a few of the more prominent 
views and definitions prevalent andong leading bodies of 
Christians. 

1. As regards the church triumphant there would 
probably be little or no controversy. The great bulk of 
Christians would acknowledge it as “ the whole body of 
the glorified, consisting of the holy angels and of the 
spirits of the just made perfect who have been redeemed 
by the merits (whether foreseen or actually wrought) of the 
divine Head of the ehurch, Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God.” 

2. But concerning the church on earth, definitions vary 
considerably. In the first place there emerges the impor- 
tant question, whether it is a visible or an invisible body. 
This is not the place to discuss which is the view set forth 
in Holy Scripture, — that being of course the very point, at 
issue. It must here suffice to say that the disciples of 
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•Calvjn (followed Iierein by a very large number, probably 
.be majonty, of purely Protestant communities) maintain 
that It IS invisible; while the Lutherans, the Roman 
Lathobcs, the Oriental Christians, and the great bulk of 
the more famous Anglican divines (in accordance with the 
Anglican formularies) maintain it to be visible. This latter 
view is, it need hardly be said, the one all but universaUy 
adopted by the fathers and the schoolmen. In one passa<>-e 
hon ever, of his later uTitings, St Augustine employs an 
■expression at variance with his usual tone, and favourable 
to the Calvinistic view, by calHng the church “ the society 
'Of the predestined.” 

3. The relations considered to exist between the visible 
•church and Holy Scripture must necessarily be those of co- 
'Ofdination, or of sub-ordination on one side or the other 
An impartial estimate of the Anglican formularies would 
probably be found to support that view of co-ordinate 
^luthority. of Scripture and the church which is taken by 
a large body of her divines, such as Bishops Pearson, Bull, 
Kaj', Dean Jackson, and others; though many of her 
adherents would undoubtedly incline, more or less com- 
pletely, to that more Protestant view, which subordinates 
the church to Scripture, a view held most strongly by those 
bodies whose confessions of faith (as, e.g., the \Vestminstet 
■Confession) seem to imply that the books of Scripture 
attest themselves as divine. In the Church of Rome there 
•can be no question but that the church is placed above 
Holy Scripture ; for though Scripture proofs of doctrine 
are always, if possible, sought by her controversialists, and 
referred to in her symbolical standards (as, for instance, 
the Tridentine decrees), yet the traditions preserved in the 
■church are spoken of as to be venerated not merely as com- 
ments on the meaning of Scripture, but as deserving equal 
honour and reverence with Scripture (Lecret. Cone. 
Trident., sessio iv.) On the other hand, the Anglican 
•formularies teach that Holy Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation (Art. vi.), though the church is 
described as the witness and keeper of Holy Writ and as 
having authority in controversies of faith (Art. xx.). The 
school of Anglicanism represented by Field, Hammond, 
Pearson, Bull, and Bramhall regards a judgnient of thechurch 
•universal, such as that of the Council of Nice against Arius, 
•as “irrevocable, irreformable, never to be altered.” (See 
Sir W. Palmer’s Cknrdt of Christ, part iv. ch. iv.) The 
Eastern Church seems to place the relation of HolyScriptnre 
•to itself in almost the same position as this school of 
Anglicans, though it would perhaps lay somewhat stronger 
•stress on the insufficiency of Scripture without the voice 
of the teaching and interpreting church. It may be 
remarked that in this, as in other matters, belief has from 
time to time been greatly influenced by the course of 
events. In the first age of Christianit}', before the canon 
■of the New Testament was formed, the church is almost 
everything (as Reuss and others have observed), and the 
Bible, which chiefly consisted of the Old Testament, was 
subordinate. By about 200 a.d., when the gospels were 
becoming better known, the relation between Scripture and 
the church appears in patristic writings much more like 
■one of co-ordination. During the Middle Ages, as the 
church's political power increased. Holy Scripture became 
more and more subordinate, until we find Dante complaining 
of the ivay in which not merely creeds and fathers 
but canon law and the decretals are studied instead 
of the Gospel (Paradho, ix. 133). The Refonnation 
necessarily caused a reaction, built, as it was so largely, on 
new translations and on the circulation of the Bible ; and 
in the following century we find the successors of the 
Reformers lajdng more stress upon what is commonly railed 
the verbal inspiration of the Scripture and its infallible 
authority than had been done for the most part by the 
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fethers (exrapt perhaps St. Augustine) or by the lirct 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and their contenipoiari? 
who never seem to have sanctioned the famous didnm of 
Chmingworth “The Bible, and the Bible oidj is the 
religion of Protestants.” Of late years the difficulties 

Nn? noK°- the supremacy of Scripture. 

iNot onlj in the unreformed communions aud amona Angli- 
cans and Lutherans, but even in CaWnistic bodies, is this 
efiect perceived. Thus we find an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, a minister of the Scottish Establishment, writin- as 
rarly as 1848, “ The living church is more than the dead 
Bible, lor It is the Bible and something more” (£i/e of hr 
A 01 -man Ilacleod). The comment made by Kant on the 
inconsistency of those Lutherans who virtually say “Go 
to the Bible, but do not find anything there e.\-cept what 
we find is well known (Streit dev Facvltaten). 

4. Turning to the constitution and government of the 
church, it is singular that in none of the symbolical 
utterances of the leading Christian communities is there 
found such a definition of the church as would really 
include all that is believed by those respective bodies. 
Nor is it easy to supply the want by appeal to divines, 
though many have striven to set forth the “ notes” of the 
true church (see, e.g., Klee, Dogmatik, and many others). 
Neither the Roman Catholic Tridentine decrees nor the 
Westminster Confession supply any definition, and the 
one given in the nineteenth of the Articles of the English 
Church leaves the questions at issue between Rome and 
the Reformers, between Episcopacy and Presbjderianism, 
entirely open. For all would claim to represent that 
“ visible church of Christ ” which is there described as 
“ a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

Concerning the question of government there are four 
leading views. The first is, that no form of government 
was instituted by the divine Founder of the church or His 
apostles, that there was originally no distinction between 
clergj' and laity, but that officers were in due time appointed 
as might happen in any human society, for the sake of 
order and convenience. This view, which is probably that 
of the majority of Protestants at the present time, has 
found 3 thoughtful, devout, and highly gifted exponent in 
the historian Neander; while the difficulties of reconciling 
it with the New Testament are all set forth by two inde- 
pendent translators of his work, the Rev. J. H. Rose and 
Mr Morrison. A second view is, that a government was in 
such wise instituted as rightly to claim a. jus diviniim, that 
this government resides in presbyters, and is handed down by 
succession through the presbyterate. This "view was main- 
tained by many foreign adherents of the Reformation, and 
in England by Richard Cartwright, the Puritan opponent 
of Hooker, and an entire school of his day. They appeal to 
history, especially that of the Alexandrian Church, and to 
the fathers, more especially to St J eronie. The third view 
resembles this in principle, but assigns the governance to 
a superior order, that of the bishops, and makes the 
succession pass through them. The Anglican communion 
acts upon this view, re-ordaining all mmistere not episcopally 
ordained, but accepting Greek or Roman Catholic orffina- 
tion; and it has been defended by many of the writeis of the 
Hivh Church school, above named, to whom maj' be added 
Bisliop Bilson, and the able Scottish controversialist Bishop 
Sage in his work against Gilbert Rule _ “Iso Bijop 

Cotterill’s Gfliesiso/rte G/iurc/e, and article Bisho ). _ 

school lays great stress on the decisions of the oecumenical 

councils, If which it recognizes six or 

Andrewes) seven before the division of East aud West. 
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This view, though strongly sujjported by the Eastern 
churches as well as by an historical and living school of 
Anglicans, is undoubtedly open to the difficulty, acknow- 
ledged by Mr Gladstone and others, of making the church 
as a collective body remain silent for some thirteen centuries 
aud still unable to speak. There remains the fourth, the 
Eoman Catholic view, which subjects the entire episcopate 
to the bishop of Eome, and makes full communion with 
him of the essence of churchmanship. This view has been 
supported ever since the Sliddle Ages with immense zeal 
and learning by many able Catholic writers. Although 
a strong case against it has been made out from the 
fathers, especially the Eastern ones, and although the state 
of matters just before the Eeformation was everj’ where 
one of gross abuses and much superstition, j'et the good 
points of the Papacy have been full}’- recognized b}' Pro- 
testants and Anglican writers, such as Guizot, ilichelet, 
Comte, Eanke, Sir James Stephen, Dr Arnold, Archbishop 
Trench, and Bishop Harold Browne. Hcvertheloss, the 
increasing development of the Papal claims has been 
strongly resisted within the pale of that church by the 
Jausenists, by the Galilean divines such as Bossuet, and 
by the entire body of the Port Eoyalists, including such 
brilliant names as those of St Cyran, De Sac}', Arnauld, and 
above all Pascal. All these displa)' a Cahinistic element 
in their teaching, and more or less (as for instance Fleury 
in his famous Church History) modify the distinctively 
Eoman characteristics most opposed by Protestants, and they 
place a general council far above the Pope. In our own 
day the counter-theory among Eoman Catholics, of which 
De Maistre was a hading spokesman, has been seemingly 
ratified by the Vatican Council and the Pope declared infalli- 
ble. This extreme step has provoked a schism among Eoman 
Catholics, and alienated some of their most eminent men. 

Of the different views entertained concerning the relation 
between church and state, it must bo enough to say here 
that occasional collision seems almost unavoidable. For 
where two independent societies lay claim to a common 
ground, those claims, unless precisely defined, will some- 
times militate. Ho state has yet been known to carry out 
the theory of Locke, and confine its attention purelj' to the 
preservation of life and property. But every state which 
considers public morality to be within its sphere, and 
legislates on such matters as marriage and education, must 
of necessity occupy to some extent the same ground as 
the various Christian communities which claim to be the 
local church. (j. g. c.) 

CHUECH HLSTOEY. In this article we shall con- 
sider (1) The Definition, (2) The Sources, (3) The 
Method, and (4) The Literature of the stibject. 

Considered as a department of universal knowledge, 
church history forms a special section of the religious 
history of mankind. It is an account of the growth and 
the transactions of the religious community which is 
marked out from others by its attachment to Christianity. 
This definition already excludes from consideration a 
region of inquiry important in itself, which is sometimes 
regarded as forming an integral part of the subject. 
Starting from that idea of the church which is represented 
etymologically by the undoubtedly false derivations of the 
word from the German huren, to choose, or the Greek 
Kvpiov oTkos, the (figurative) house of the Lord, various 
writers have assvrmed the church to be that special section 
of mankind who in any age have enjoyed the true revela- 
tion of God as given by himseh, and they have in conse- 
quence regarded church history as bound to deal first with 
the Old Testament chmrch and then with the church of 
the Hew Dispensation. This, however, involves an amount 
of dogmatic prepossession to which historj', simply as such, 
cannot commit itself. Surveying the field of mere ob- 
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jective fact, history can single out, imder the general- 
appellation of the church, a great society whose origin can 
be distinctly traced up to the personal activity of Christ, 
who, for this society, forms a definite and wholly now 
historical commencement. Whatever etymology we assign 
to the word church under its various modifications of 
Mrche, Idrk, herh, cyrlcc^o, zerlcoiv, Ac., — whether we follow 
the derivation suggested by Walafrid Strabo in the9thcen- 
turj', and extensively held since, from to KvpiaKov, the Lord’s- 
house, as a term introduced by the Greek missionaries 
into the language of the heathen tribes whom they con- 
verted, or whether we adopt the not less probable conjec- 
ture of Lipsius, and ascribe its origin to “ circ ” or “ cere” 
(connected with the Latin circus), the local name for the 
temple of Horthern paganism, adopted by ancient and 
medizeval Christianit}', in conformity with its principle of 
accommodating itself as far as possible to the usages of 
its proselytes — there can be no doubt that the community 
and the movement, which, under some form of the name 
church among the Germanic races, and of the name ecclesia, 
such as cfjiisc, chiesa, Ac., among the Latin nations, suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the Eoman empire, along with 
extensive regions bej-ond it on all sides, to a religion whose- 
personnl centre is Christ, form a fresh iffienomcnon in the 
historj’’ of mankind, as distinct and indhddual in . its. 
character as Hellenism, Hinduism, or Jlohammedauism. 
In the view of history proper, therefore, the history of 
Judaism cannot be taken as fonning a part of the histoiy 
of the church. 

For the same reason history cannot take action upon a 
class of distinctions recognized by many who assume the 
functions of the church historian. Such TOters, adopting 
some strict and special definition of the church, confine 
the work of church history to that section of professing 
Christians whoso condition satisfies the terms of their de- 
finition, any oilier so-called division of Christendom 
coming in for a share of attention onl}* in the narrative of 
the opposition encountered by the church. Histor}', in the 
proper sense, cannot undertake to decide questions of this- 
descriptioh. To say which among many competing 
churches is the true church involves a dogmatic dehver- 
ance, which is beyond its province. It must do its work 
in a more rough and general fashion. Under the name 
church it comprehends all organizations avowedly basing 
themselves upon Christianity and recognizing Christ as in 
some sense their head and leader. It undertakes to 
delineate tlie story of these in the aggregate ; and with 
regard to the distinctions between them, and their pre- 
tensions to condemn and exclude each other, it confines 
itself to narrative, without attempting adjudication. 

Another limitation has to be introduced into the defini- 
tion of church historj’^, when regard is had to the exact point 
of time at which it ought to begin. The church did not 
come into full-fonned existence in a moment. Eegarded 
as a community with more or less of an organization upon 
a Christian basis, and conscious of itself and of its aim in 
the historj' of the world, it was the result of the activity 
of Christ and his more immediate apostles and followers, 
The history of what they did in giving existence to the 
church, as such, is a. different thing from the histor}' of the 
church when once existing in that character. The case 
resembles the difference between embryology and biography 
in the history of the individual. The precise point of 
time at which the formative activity of the church founders 
issues in the actual church is probably to be determined 
by the emergence of the consciousness of a common 
Christian life and aim among the separate communities 
originally established by apostolic labour. By some 
writers this is placed as low as the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by others as high as the first rallying of Christ’s 



foUo-n-ers after bis own disappearance from the world In 
any case cbvircli history is relieved of a large amount of 
work with which it is sometimes burdened, but which 
does not properly to its share. 

_ ^^Tiat church history has to do within the limits thus 
indicated will perhaps be best understood by considering 
Its province as a department of scientific theology and its 
relations to the theological disciplines with which it 
staiuis most closely connected those, namely, of domnatics 
and the history of doctrine. Strictly speaking, the 
history of doctrine is part of the history of the church. 
To exhaust its task, a lustory of the church must embrace 
at leastyire departments of inquiry and narrative , — one con- 
nected with the external relations of the church to the 
world at large and its political institutions, the remaining 
Jour treating of developments and relations internal to the 
chuich itself. (1) The Peogeess of the church must be 
described, either positively, in respect of its advance, or 
negatively, until reference to its retrogression, at anj- 
given period. To exist at all, it must exist' under one or 
■other of these conditions ; it must be either attaining or 
missing, a^roachiug or receding from, its rightful influence 
on the social condition and political organization of man- 
kind. (2) Its CoNSTiTOTioif must be described. Tbe 
■cburch exists as such, in virtue of its constitution. It is 
not the church until it is to some extent organized, and 
the growth and foims of this orgauizatioii must be recorded. 
(3) The Doctrixe of tbe church at the various points of 
its development must be set forth. Doctrine is the full 
iind finished expression of conviction, and since the 
cburch owes its existence to certain convictions, some 
religions, same moral, the history of doctrine occupies 
tbe Terj' central position of tbe church’s history. (4) 
Worship, under one form or another, is an essential 
development of church life, as well as one of the modes in 
which it announces its existence, and calls for historical 
Tecogiiition. (5) Life, as exhibited in the number and 
■character of the members of tbe church, completes tbe 
division of tbe matter of its history. Doctrine and wor- 
ship are directed to certain practical ends, either of making 
proselytes to the church, or of perfecting the character of 
those who already belong to it, and any such results must 
be collected and presented both in their numerical and 
their moral aspects. 

But while the histoiq’- of the church, in the strict and com- 
prehensive sense, rirust treat fully these various classes of 
actirikv, there is a narrower, if also a somewhat looser sense 
in which it may he taken, for ends of practical convenience. 
We may distinguish between the organization and its life, 
between the cburch and Christianitj% On this view, 
•doctrine, worship, and life fall to be treated collectively 
by tbe history of tbe Christian religion or in separate 
histories, while the history of tbe cburch becomes a narrative 
of the successes or defeats experienced in the world by the 
Christian community and the varying forms of its constitu- 
tional framework, with only such allusions to the internal 
and religious side of its life as are necessary to exijlain its 
constitutional changes and external fortunes. By this 
division it becomes possible to treat both tbe inner and 
tbe outer sides of tbe subject, each for itself, and therefore 
more fully and vividly. In this way, since doctrine lies 
at the foundation of worship and life, and even constita- 
tion the history of doctrine becomes tbe key to the whole 
history of the church, and the indispensable preliminar}- to 
a scientific comprehension of it. Tbe life and action of 
tbe church in the world ace simply the expression of the 
ideas by which it is governed ; and it is tbe business of the 
historian of doctrine to record the vicissitudes and develop- 
ments of these, whether he writes in the interests of mere 
"knowledne and with absolute impartiality, or, as is more 
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common, though less scientific, with a bias in favour of a 

rtain class of ideas, all divergences from which lie 
chronicles as errors The difference between church 
historj' read_ in the light of the history of doctrine and 
ap^t from It IS like tbe difi'erence ivhich the phenomena 
ot health and disease present to minds that possess or that 
want an acquaintance with the principles of physiology. 

Chiu-ch history, including or co-ordinate with history of 
doctnue, stands in an important relation to dogmatics. 
Dogmatics (which also contributes the formal as well as 
in part, the material element in Christian ethics) is charged 
with the scientific statement and proof of whatever is lield 
to be the true doctrine. In the sphere of statement the 
history of the church is necessary, both as introduction and' 
commentary. Doctrine is a growth, an evolution of part 
after part, under the influence of special circumstances at 
special times. The full meaning of doctrine can therefore 
often he understood only in the light of its antithesis, and 
its relative importance as essential or accidental ascertained 
only from the practical crisis which demanded its declara- 
tion, — aids for which recourse must be had to tbe bistorj- of 
the church and its doctrine. As regards, therefore, the 
scientific articulation, proportioning, and interpretation of 
doctrine, church history stands in the position of an essen- 
tial preliminary to dogmatics. 

As regards actual church life, and any new expression 
of it in worship, constitution, or propagandist effort, that 
assumes to be based on scientific principle, the history of 
the church is indispensable, not only for the extended view 
of present circumstances that may be requisite, but also to 
enable tbe cburch fully to know and judge its own mind. 
The existing church consciousness is the product of all the 
past, and cannot he fully underatood and criticized except 
in the light of its history. 

2. The Sources of church history are either Jloun- 
mentnl or Documentary, Slonumental sources yield 
such intimations of past transactions as are to be fouml on 
avowed monuments, memorial tablets, gravestones, churcbes, 
and other public edifices or private dwellings, or upon 
articles of antiquity, seals, crucifixes, furniture, imstments, 
pictures, coins, weapons, Ac, Documentary sources, as 
their name implies, include all manuscript or printed in- 
formation, whether origmals, copies, or oral traditions com- 
mitted to record. In point of comparative value, tlie 
documentary sources are, of course, the more important, 
being, from tbe nature of tbe case, so immeasurably riclier 
in information. At tbe same time, within their own range, 
monumental sources are often more valuable than docu- 
mentary. Forger}^ has less chance of success in monu- 
ments than in documents ; and certain classes of facts arc 
frequently commemorated on them which writere do not 
think of recording. Dates and names and the like liavo 
been -fixed by inscriptions on coins, Ac., where documents 
have proved defective or wrong. . , , , -it 

Documentary sources may be dmded from the po»d of 
view of their destination into (1) Public and (2) -Privafr, 
and from that of their authorship into (3) Direct and ( ) 
Indirect. Under tbe bead of public documents we have 
all deliverances of an official character, such as decrees of 
councils, Papal bulls, chdl legislation afi-ecting the church 
rules of life for monastic institutions, durgies. confessions 
of faith, and even sermons, theological treatise^, A . 
vate documents, again, consist «£ 
journals, lettem, secret correspondence, «« 
ormnally intended for the public eje. Then ™ 

Smentor sources co “"“‘t'iM' 

the actual word of a writer or actor in ain event 

to the nature of the opinion or transaction about which 
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ail author or the actions of any historical character, not from 
statements of his own, but from the testimony of some one 
else about him. Thus a letter of Constantino would be a 
direct document in reference to some purpose or performance 
of his own, while it might be an indirect document in re- 
ference to the history or opinions of Athanasius or Arius, 

In collecting and sifting these sources so as to place all 
and only the right materials available before the church 
liistorian, recourse must be had to the sciences of antiqui- 
ties, bibliography, and diplomatics. Antiquities, in its 
various divisions of numismatics, ecclesiology, heraldry, 
<fec., marshals all the relevant monumental testimony 
and discriminates the spurious from the genuine ; biblio- 
graphy, taken in its widest sense, as the science which 
enumerates, classifies, and values all that has been written 
upon the various heads of human knowledge, states what 
documentary material is likely to be available at the dif- 
ferent stages of inquiry, and where it is to be found ; while 
diplomatics, or tbe science of documents, defines the genu- 
ineness, completeness, and general trustworthiness of the 
material so indicated. 

Besides these more immediate sources there are collateral 
sources on which church history must draw in fulfilling its 
task. These are mainly ecclesiastical philology, tbe general 
history of Christendom, with ecclesiastical geography, sta- 
tistics, and chronolog}'. Ecclesiastical philology points to 
acquaintance ivith those languages, more particularly Greek 
and Latin, in which the chief part of the hi.storic,il 
materials is expressed, whether as original or translation. 
The necessity of this is obvious. Besides this, some know-, 
ledge of the general history of Christendom is indispen- 1 
sable to an understanding of the history of the church, 
just as the special history of the church is essential to 
a comprehension of general history. The events of the 
church and of the world are so inextricably bound up to- | 
gether that the one are intelligible only in the light of the 
other. Hence the history of policy, law, philosophy, litem- 
ture, and art must be laid under contribution in construct- 
ing a full history of the church. Clear treatment further 
requires acquaintance with ecclesiastical geograjihy and 
statistics, the distribution of the world into Christian and 
non-Christian sections, divisions by patriarchates, dioceses, 
parishes, tfcc., and the physical characteristics and social 
habits of different localities. And along with this, eccle- 
siastical chronology, the correct arrangement of persons 
and events, both in their contemporaneous appearance and 
in their succession to others, is requisite to complete the 
list of auxiliaries to church history. 

3. After the Sources, the Method of dealing with them, 
so as to produce history, falls to be considered. Method 
here comprises two main divisions, — (1) Criticism and (2) 
Construction. In the criticism of the materials two quali- 
ties have to be called into exercise, — ^the judicial faculty 
and historic insight. The judicial faculty has to determine 
two questions, — first. How far are the sources to be relied 
on 1 and second. If to be relied on, what do they really 
say 1 The question how far the sources are to be relied 
on depends on both the ability and the willingness of the 
writer to tell the truth. As to his ability, we must con- 
sider how far he was in a position to be aware of the facts, 
and to what extent his judgment and penetration are to be 
trusted in matters of fact. He may have been credulous, 
or an incompetent or careless observer, or he may have 
been so greatly biassed by party feeling or personal ani- 
mosity as to be incapable of forming an impartial opinion. 
Then, besides the writer’s ability to tell the truth, there 
must be considered further his willingness to tell it. A 
writer may be perfectly able to tell the truth, if he liked. 
But he may not like. He may have reasons or motives of 
his own for withholding the truth, or even for substituting 
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untruth. In using his sources the historian' must be able 
to judge exactly how far they are in these respects to be 
relied on. Then supposing he has decided that they may 
be relied on in a given degree, he must next be able to- 
take from them precisely the testimony as to past fact 
which they convey, neither more nor less. That is to say, 
he must be impartial, — capable of holding the scales of 
fairness evenly, of controlling his mind so as to prevent 
any preferences of his own from weakening or distorting 
the statement of fact derivable from liis authorities, in 
favour of his own opinions. The historic insight, which, 
in addition to the judicial faculty, is essential to the thorough 
criticism of the materials, is the power of fully compre- 
hending the significance and connection of the facts yielded 
by the sources, by realizing the point' of vnew of the actors 
or writers to whom the facts dealt with are due, and deter- 
mining their import as related to a general philosophy of 
history, and embraces three forms of insight, which may 
be called philosophic, p.sychologic, and Christian. Philo- 
sophic insight implies, first of all, ability to enter into the 
various forms of speculative thought, metaphysical, ethical, 
or whatever else, that have appeared within the church’s 
history, and have in greater or less degree influenced its. 
movement.s. It implies further an ability to see the whole- 
recorded facts and their connection under the light of the 
philosophy of history ; but as this obviously cannot take 
place until the facts in themselves have been completely 
understood, this aspect of philosophic insiglit will come 
into play only when the others have discharged their func- 
tion. By psychologic insight is meant knowledge of human 
nature afTccted by scientific observation of mind and its 
operations. The facts of history arc created by individuals, 
and each of them may bo interpreted as an exhibition of 
the will and intellect, of the general subjective state of 
somo one man or body of men. This subjective state, 
ag.ain, may be accounted for, in part at least, by the action 
of certain preceding facts upon the mind of the man or 
men in question, wliich facts again are to be explained as- 
a manifestation of the mind of some preceding man or men, 
and so on. In short, history is the product of human 
nature, afl'ected by and dealing with certain external data, 
natural or supernatural, furnished by God; so that, to 
understand it, there is needed the ability to place before 
the imagination what human nature is at any point in or 
between tho moral extremes of goodness and wickedness, 
and the intellectual extremes of wisdom and folly. ' By 
Christian insight is meant special capacity for sympathizing^ 
with the spirit and ideas of Christianity. What we have 
in the history of the church is centrally the mind and 
motive of Christ organizing itself in a living institution 
that it may enter into conflict with the evil of the world, 
and by persuasion subdue it to willing submission. To 
comprehend the development of facts produced during the 
activity of such an institution, there would seem to be 
requisite at the very outset an understanding of the thought 
and feeling that constitute its inner life ; that is to say, 
there must be an intelligent sjunpathy with the spirit of 
the Hew Testament, which, as the primitive record of the 
action of Christ’s spirit and career, is, were it on no other 
gromid, the authoritative exposition and medium of the 
mind of Christ. And not only must there be this acquaint- 
ance with the ideas and spiritual impulses of the Hew 
Testament, but there would appear to be also necessary 
some experience of their power. If Christianity be not 
merely a series of intellectual propositions, but a spiritual 
force penetrating to the motives of the soul, it can scarcely 
be adequately comprehended by any one who has not known 
what it is to yield in his innermost being to Christian in- 
fluences. For while many of the greatest occurrences m. 
the history of the church have sprung from the spirit of 



evil, and are fully intelligible to the historian only in virtue 
ot his own experience of at least germinal evil, a vast num- 
ber ot other events are clue to men who were in their decree 
reproductions of Christ, animated by the single desire to 
bring about what they believed he would have sought had 
he been in their circumstances, and ready to submit to any 
^criiices that might be demanded as the price of success, 
io understand fully the genesis of transactions arising out 
of such a spirit would seem possible only to those who 
possess the key to their explanation in what is essentially 
Christian experience. 

The historical materials ha\-ing been subjected to criti- 
cism of the kind indicated, the way is open for the actual 
construction of the histoiy. Construction embraces ar- 
rangement, proportion, and style.' Under the head of 
arrangement there falls to be considered how the material 
of history is to be divided so as to give the most complete 
and just conception of what has occurred within the time 
to be dealt with. It is obn'ous that we cannot take in all 
the events of so great a naiTative at one view. We must 
break it up into a succession of parts, and study each by 
itself ; and the question is on what principle should this 
partition of time be made. In history the element of time 
has to be considered in two phases — succession and con- 
temporaneousness. Biography properly records succession 
alone. An individual can do only one thing at once; 
whereas a society like the church, consisting of a number 
of individuals, can be doing a number of different things 
at one and the same time. Proselytism, worship, the 
development of sacred art, the formation of doctrine, the 
activities of Christian life, may all be in progress simul- 
taneously. Biography is a thread; historj' is a web, in 
which time is broad as well as long. In dividing the 
oreadth or contemporaneous movement of the church, no 
other classification is possible than that natural one, which 
has alre-edy been mentioned, into some such categories as 
progress, constitution, doctrine, worship, and life. But in 
dividing history lengthwise, there may be a choice of prin- 
ciples, unless indeed it be denied that events hang together 
by a causal nexus. The time was when such a denial 
would have been maintained, when the history of the 
church was regarded as determined by a series of special 
interpositions of the Divine will, resulting in a succession 
of events among which it was not given to human reason 
to trace the sway of law. That view of things, however, 
has passed away, and for the modern mind, whatever may 
be thought of the origin of the church, its history is a 
sequence of cause and eflect, in which the moving forces 
and tendencies can be accounted for, and tbeir oiJeration 
traced as the evolution of internal ideas dominating the 
events of distinct periods, and shaping them into order!)’ 
processes. Hence arises the possibility of a natural and 
an artificial division of histoiy. Arbitrary periods such as 
centuries or half centuries may be chosen, and an acquaint- 
ance with the events of one of such sections acquired before 
proceeding to those of its successor. This is the artificial 
mode of division. It has no reference to the nature of the 
progress made by the church as a growth which is detei- 
mined by an inner formative thought. But a diHsion in 
harmony with this latter view’of things is possible. There are 
for instance in the history of the church greater or smaller 
crises continually occurring, for which the intermediate 
events are preparations; or there is a certain character 
stamped upon one era different from that which belongs to 
another The conversion of Constantine, or the sitting of 
the Councils of Nice, Trent, or the Tatican, is an instance 
of the one ; the prevalence of the ancient and patnstic, 
the mediieval and scholastic, the modern ai^_ scientific 
mode of thought is an instance of the other. Divisions of , 
the matter of church history according to such events or | 
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characteristic are natural divisions; they correspond uith 
the nature of the thing, and rise out of the subject it<^elf 
instead of being imposed upon it from without like the 
^nsion m o centuries and half-centuries, which in many 
cases may lead to a misconception of the meaning of his 
toiyq cutting into the very middle of a development before 
t has reached Its climax, so rendering both parts uniutel- 
Jigible, or at all events misrepresenting both. The natural 
division is thus much better adapted than the artificial to 
impart a view of the subject as it exists in its real parts. If 
a irameworlc is to be taken to piece.s, with a view to un- 
derstand its structure, it ought to be separated at the joints 
not broken, as it were, across the hones. At the same 
tune, within the great natural periods, once their limits 
and determining conditions are clearly understood, the 
subdivision into moie or less artificial periods of years 
facilitates the taking up of all the requisite information as 
wegoalongj verymuch as in a long journey, when ouce we 
know the direction or destination of travel, it is necessary 
to dmde the intervening space into such arbitrary stages as 
are suitable to our footsteps or other modes of progress. 

Proportion has to be considered in the construction of 
church histoi-y for two reasons, — one depending on the 
relative prominence of different phases of church life at 
difi'erent times, the other on the relation of church life to 
its territorial or sectarian distribution. As regards the 
first of these reasons, while the categories of progress, con- 
stitution, doctrine, worship, and life furnish, in the order 
of interdejiendence, a summary of headings under which 
the movement of the church at any time may be exhaus- 
tively described, it is obyious that whichever of these cate- 
gories represents the main feature of the ecclesiastical con- 
dition during any particular period should receive a 
corresponding prominence and fulness of treatment in the 
history of the period At one time the progress of the 
church in the conquest of adverse religions may be the 
most striking thing about it, at another it may be tlie for- 
mation of doctrine, at another development of ritual, and 
so on. To be a faithful reflex of tbe facts, history must 
proportion its treatment to the case, assigning the jirincipal 
place to the principal thing, and grouping the rest around 
it. The other reason for observing proportion in historical 
treatment lies in tbe territorial and sectarian distribution of 
the church’s life. Kational almost necessarily imply eccle- 
siastical distinctions. The German, So i.ss, French, English, 
Scottish churches, &c., have all separate domestic histories, 
so that while one has been growing in_ one direction, 
another may have been growing in a direction entirely dif- 
ferent. Controversial differences have had the same result. 
The Eastern and Western churches for example, ever since 
the period of tlie final schism, have had in each case a self- 
contained development. The same remark applies also to 
Protestantism and Catholicism, in regard to that vast extent 
of thoiraht and action in which they are separated from 
one another. This state of things compels many fo_ spe- 
cialize their work, and to pursue one national or sectional 
stream of ecclesiastical movement to the end, before explor- 
ing another ; but wherever ebureb history on anything like 
the universal scale is attempted, the writer must delennme 
where and how the vitality and force of the church are for 
the time evolving themselves most charactenstical y amt 
influentially, and give to such localities or forms the cen- 
tral position in his delineations Thus m the 

turies, the East, the conquest of A^^ 

theoloV may claim his chief attention ; m the Middle Ages, 

h. P.pa»r, or saotelio™ ; ^ 
neriod Germany may seem the centre of Christendom, m 
the modern period the disintegrating m ° P ^ 

sophy and historical criticism may be regarded as tne 

leading phenomenon, Ac. 
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tlie statements in tlie text are based. As a means by which 
a careful student may rapidly test the value of historical 
conclusions, Gieseler’s -work has no superior, A year 
afterwards, Neander, inspired by Schleiermacher, afterwards 
epitomised by Guericke, and popularized by Hagenbach, 
issued the first instalment of his Gaieral History of the 
Christian Iteligion and Chuixh. 'The distinguishing 
characteristic of this great work is its emjihatic recogni- 
tion of the function of history to explain events from their 
causes, as well as to state them in their objective reality. 
Neander treats ecclesiastical institutions and events as the 
necessary outgrowth and embodiment of the pecidiar con- 
dition of Christian ideas and aims at the given time, and 
his undoubted and profound sympathy with the essential 
spirit and conception of Christianity, and capacity for 
tracing these under various forms of manifestation, enable 
him to throw a light upon the facts of the church’s histor}’, 
and to account for them in ways that are always interest- 
ing, sometimes even fascinatingly so, whatever opinion 
may be ultimately taken of their critical accuracy. 
Eanke, although his work has been confined to special 
liistories, has exercised a great influence on the course of 
scientific church history. In his History of the Popes 
{1834-6), and especially in his German History of the 
Reformation Period (1839-47), he has furnished a brilliant 
example of the method in which ecclesiastical facts in all 
their relations are to be investigated, arranged, and ex- 
plained. But probably no writer of the century has left 
a deeper impress on the method of stud 3 dng and construct- 
ing church history than F. C. Baur, who, from 1835 to 
his death in 1860, gave to the world a series of works 
bearing on this subject, and culminating in his great 
Glmrch History, which, for wealth of erudition and variety 
of genius, give him a unique position even in the land of 
great scholars that claims his fame. Whatever may be 
thought of his special conclusions, it is certain that since 
his labours, the study of the history of Christianity, 
especially during the earlier centuries, must be a far more 
thorough and profound thing than ever it was before. He 
may, as has been said of him, be too unwilling to admit the 
possibility of an entirely new germ of spiritual force in the 
inception of Christianity, he may be too much warped 
by a Hegelian tendency to resolve all historical movements 
into an alternation of antagonisms and conciliation, but 
his vast mastery of details and marvellous power of 
marshalling far-scattered facts in support of a startling and 
unexpected theorj'' have necessitated a new and more 
penetrating scrutiny of earl}’- sources, which is far from 
being completed at this hour. Some of his results will 
probably be found of permanent value, and it is certain 
that in his conception and working out of the history of 
dogma he has explained the formation of general ideas in 
theology, and their power in shaping the course of the 
church’s history, in a way that was needed to counter- 
balance and supplement at once the objectivity of Gieselef, 
and the sentimentality of Heander. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, of course, scientific 
church history in the true sense is not to be expected ; 
but there have been movements towards it, and painstak- 
ing contributions have been made, which may prove useful 
in the hands of an unfettered writer. The great collectors 
of the Acts of Councils, Labb6, Hardouin, and above all, 
hlansi, we owe to the Catholic Church. Stolberg, Kater- 
camp, Ritter, and Locherer have written the history of 
their church from separate points of view that are full of 
intere.st, while the names of Mohler, Bollinger, and Mont- 
alembert do not need to be further characterized. The 
manuals of Alzog and Krauz are of great value. Hefei e’s 
History of Councils is a mine of thoroughly sifted informa- 
tion. 
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Besides the powerful but one-sided • ecclesiastical chap- 
ters of Gibbon, the original researches of Routh and 
Burton, and the splendid works of Milman on Christianity 
and Latin Christianity, replete with critical sagacity, 
graphic power, and philosophic insight. Great Britain has 
not produced anything that deserves to be set beside the 
Continental masterpieces. [Much valuable material in the 
form of historical monographs, biographies, and archteo- 
logical issues by individuals and societies has been pro- 
duced both in England and )Scotland, but nothing that 
desen’es the name of a great church history, whether 
. special or universal. The tractarian movement has stimu- 
lated a certain amount of antiquarian research, and Canon 
Robertson of Canterbury has compiled a useful history of 
the church to the period of the Reformation. 

For the full bibliography of the subject, reference may be made 
to such manuals ns those of Hase and Kurtz, which have been 
tn-inslated, and more particularly to the latest edition of Hagen- 
bach’s Eneyhlopadic u. Mclhodologie dcr Thcoldgischcn Wissen- 
schaflen, as also to the same author’s aiticle “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
in Herzog’s Itcal-EncyMoyddic, and Hefcle’s in Wetzer and IVelte’s 
Lexicon. (R. W.) 

CHURCHILL, Charles (1731—1764), the satirist, was 
born in Westminster, where for many years his father held 
the curacy and lectureship of St John’s. At eight years 
of age he was sent to Westminster School, where he 
made no figure except by his irregularities. At nineteen 
he applied for matriculation at Oxford, but was rejected. 
He was afterwards admitted of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he quitted immediately, and to which he never 
returned. A Fleet marriage contracted about this time 
obliged him to retire, first to his father's house, and after- 
wards to Sunderland, where he began to study for the 
church. In 1756 he was ordained priest, and officiated in 
his clerical capacity at Cadburj^, in Somersetshire, and at 
Rainham, in Essex, at which latter place he was obliged to 
eke out his living by teaching. On his father’s death in 
1758, Churchill succeeded to his curacy and lectureship, 
and officiated for some time, emifloying his leisure in reading 
the classics at a ladies’ boarding school and with private 
pupils. But his innate Bohemianism was too strong to 
allow of such a quiet way of life for long together. He 
gave himself over, in conjunction with Lloyd the poet, who 
afterwards died in the Fleet, to every kind of loose living, 
ran into debt, was pursued, and had a composition of five 
shillings in the pound paid by the father of his boon com- 
panion. Part of the experience gained during this period 
he used in his first imblished poem. The Itosciad (1761), a 
reckless but amusing satire on the artists of the several 
London theatres, which was issued anonymously. The 
success of this w’ork.was astonishing; Churchill was not 
backward in avowing its authorship ; and the same year 
he avenged himself on its critics in The Ajiology, a poem in 
which he adopted the systematic and scurrilous personality 
that was to make him rich and famous. He was at this time 
' in his thirtieth year, and in the plenitude of his powers. His 
conduct, which had scandalized his parishioners, drew down 
the censure of his dean. The satirist at once resigned his 
charges, discarded his cassock and bands, and appeared -ca 
viveur. He separated from his wife, and apologized in the 
poem of Hight (1 7 62), which is a sufficiently impudent piece 
of irony ; and in the same year he published, at irregular 
intervals, four books of Hudibrastic doggrel called The 
Ghost, in which Samuel Johnson and his associates are 
ridiculed with some point and much brutabty. An acquaint- 
ance with John Wilkes, which seems to have ripened 
rapidly into friendship, gave occasion for two of Churchill’s 
strongest efforts. The Prophecy of Famine, a violent attack 
on the Scottish influence and character, and The Epistle to 
I Hogarth, — ^the latter, which is said to have hastened the 
I great artist’s death, being a reply to Hogarth’s two carica- 
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of likes and his friend. In 1763 appeared The 
i^oiyerencc, a second apology ; The Duellists, three books 
•ot loose octosyllabics, caUed forth by the duel betiveen 
U likes and Martin; and The Author, a satire of more 
general scope. These were followed in 1764 by Gotham 
nuother piece of indiscriminate censure ; by The Candidate 
uri attack on Lord Sandwich ; by The Times, the last of 
Churchill’s successes ; and by The Farewell and Independ- 
■ence, which are worth little except as proofs of their author’s 
decaj . In the October of the same year he accompanied 
Humphrey Cotes to Boulogne^ where lYilkes was then iu 
exile, and died there of fever iu a few days. He left some 
property, the proceeds of his writings, and bequeathed the 
editorship of his poems, with the material for illustrations 
und notes, to John Wilkes, who contrived to elude the 
bequest. 

Churchill was a literary bravo, a man who liked broils 
and beating, and who' was at the same time not indifferent 
to the rewards earned by the conflict. His satires are gene- 
rally rough and loose iu texture, disjointed iu structure, and 
insolent in tone. They are full of good metal, it is true, 
but the ore lies heaped over with too much schist to repay 
research. His extreme facility of composition is perhaps 
a reason for this, as it is a reason why, writing from day I 
to day, he should have gained and kept the public favour. 
Cowper praised him, but at best he was but an admirer 
and imitator of Dr 3 'den. 

See Gliurchill’s Complete JVorTcs, London, 1774, 3 vols. The best 
edition of the poems is that of Tooke, London, 1S04, 2 vols., wliich 
lias been reprinted (1S44) in the Aldine Poets. 

CHURCHILL, Joux, first duke of l^Iarlborougb. See 
MiULnonocGn. 

CHURCHYARD, TuoMxVS (1520-1604), “the Hestor 
of the Elizabethan heroes,” was born at Shrewsbury in 
1520, and was educated at Oxford. At seventeen he went 
to court, where he roistered through such money as he had. 
He then became attached to the earl of Surrej', appljnng 
himseK during his three or four years of service to books, 
music, and the practice of poetiy. He served his fii-st 
campaign in Flanders (1542-1544) against the French, and 
his second (1547) in Scotland. He fought at Pinkie, but 
was captured next j'car at St Monance, and did not return 
to England till 1550. A tract called David Dicar's Dream, 
written at this time, not only involved Churchj-ard in a 
fierce quarrel with a coutemporar^* scribbler, but brought 
down on him the censure of the Priry Council ; he onlj' 
escaped the pillory through the interest of his patron, the 
duke of Somerset. A third campaign took him to Ireland, 
whence he returned iu 1552. Having been unsuccessful 
in a love suit, he once more betook himself to the Continent, 
to serve his fourth campaign, at hletz and elsewhere, 
under the great emperor. His absence extended over three 
years. On his return he began writing harder than ever, 
dedicating two of his works to Queen Jfary. The war 
with France made him a lieutenant in the English army, 
and at Guines he acted as mediator between the besieged 
and the besiegers. He next addressed a poetical appeal to 
Elizabeth ; he got nothing, however, but fair words, and 
had to write his Tragcdie of Lord 2Loivhray, a contribution 
to the 2Iirroitrfor Magistrates. He fought at the leaguer 
->f Leith in 1 560 ; he again attempted fortune as a courtier ; 
and "he went off to Ireland, campaigning under Henry 
Sidney. In 1566 he wandered to Antwerp, where he 
lieaded a great force of religious partizans; buthe speedily 
had to fly the country by reason, he saj's, of his extreme 
moderation. Next year he went back as one of Oxfords 
ao'ents, returning to England in 1569, when he married. 
In 1593, after another journey Jo Scotland, where_ be 
witnessed Morton’s execution, Elizabeth gave him a pension ; 
and eleven years later, immediately after the publication of 


he'diS to Search and Salve Sedition, 
be died Churchyard seems to have been an active, garru- 

adventurer. Strype praises him as a\ood 
soidier and poet and a man of honest principles Of his 
multifarious publications the Legend of Jane Shore is most 
bigbly esteemed, while the Worthinesse of Wales (1587) and 

Umichyard's Chtppes (1575) have been reprinted the 

rarmer in 1776, the latter, by Mr Chalmers, in 1817.’ See 
D Israeli, Calamities of Authors, and Minto, Characteristics 
of English Poets. 

CHUSAN, the principal island of a group situated off 
the eastern coast of China, iu 30° N. lat. and 122° E. lonn-., 
and belonging to the province of Che-keang. It lies N.w! 
and S.E., and has a circumference of 51 miles, the extreme 
length being 20, the extreme breadth 10, and the minimum 
breadth 6 miles. The island is beautifully divereified with 
hill and dale, and well watered with numerous small 
streams, of which the most considerable is the Tungkeang, 
falling into the harbour of Tinghae. Most of the surface 
is capable of cultivation, and nineteen-twentieths of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. "Wherever it is 
possible to rear rice every other product is neglected ; j’et 
the quantity produced is not sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants, ilillet, wheat, sweet potatoes, yams, and tares 
are also grown. The tea plant is found almost everywhere, 
and the cotton plant is largely cultivated near the sea. The 
capital, Tinghae, stands about half a mile from the southern 
shore, and is surrounded by a wall nearly three miles in 
circuit. The ditch outside the wall is interrupted on the 
N.IY. side by a spur from a neighbouring hill, which 
projects into the town, and forms an easy access to an 
attacking force. The town is traversed by canals, and the 
harbour, which has from 4 to 8 fathoms water, is land-locked 
by several islands. Temple (or Joss-house) Hill, which 
commands the town and harbour, is 122 feet high close to 
the beach. The population of the town and suburbs of 
Tinghae, which at the commencement of 1 843 was about 
27,500, had increased in 1846 to above 35,000. The 
population of the entire island is estimated at 250,000, of 
which the capital contains about 40,000. Chusau has 
but few manufactures ; the chief are coarse cotton stuffs 
and agricultural implements. There are salt works on the 
coast ; and the fisheries employ a number of the inhabitants. 
In Tinghae a considerable business is carried on in carving 
and varnishing, and its silver wares are in high repute. 
The principal exports are fish, coarse black tea, cotton, 
vegetable tallow, sweet potatoes, and some wheat. Chusan 
was occupied by the Japanese during the Ming d} nasty, 
and served as an important commercial entrepot. It was 
taken by the British forces in 1840 and 1841, and retained 
till 1846 as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. It was also occupied by the English 
in 1860. See plan in Jour, of Loyal Geogr. Soc., lbo3. 

CHUTIA. or CHOTA NAGPUR, a dirisioii or com- 
missionership of British India, under the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, comprising the districts of HazArib.igb, 
LohdrdAgd, ifanbhdm, and Sinhbhiim, and the seven 
tributary states which constitute the South-Yest Erontier 
Agency, lies between 21° and 25° N. lat. and 82 and 8/ 

E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the prownce of 
Behar E by the Bengal districts of Bdnkurd and Mulnapur, 
S by the Orissa TribStaiy States and the Centra Prownces 
and W. by the independent state of Rewd. Of its a e 

and mtKde and the population is very sparse. The most 
Smotlf tS great Vindhyan range, audits ekv^o^^ 
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from 800 to 1000 feet in elevation, comprises a great 
portion of the Milnbhuni and Sinhblniin districts. The 
whole is about 14,000 square miles in extent, and forms 
the source of the BarAkhar, Ddmodar, Kdsdi, Subanrekhd, 
Baitarani, Brdhmani, Eb, and other rivers. Sal forests 
abound. The principal jungle products are timber, various 
kinds of medicinal fruits and herbs, lac, tasav silk, and 
mahud flowers, which are used as food by the wild tribes 
and also distilled into a strong country liquor. Coal exists 
in large quantities, but is at present only worked on a small 
scale on the HazdribAgh district. Formerlj- gold was 
washed from the sands in the bed of the SuhanrekhA River, 
but the operations are now almost wholly abandoned. Iron- 
ores abound, together with good building stone. The poi)u- 
lation in 1872 was 3,825,571, residing in 25,766 villages 
or townships and 752,287 houses. Of these the Hindus 
numbered 2,567,292, or 67'1 per cent, j Muhammadans, 
169,006, or 4’4 per cent. ; Christians, 15,798, or ‘4 per 
cent. ; persons of unspecified religion, 1,073,475, or 28T 
per cent. These last consist of non-Aryan tribes who were 
driven from the plains by the Hindus and took refuge izi 
the mountain fastnesses of the ChutiA HAgpur plateau. 
The principal of them are Kols, 292,036 in number; SantAls, 
220,096; UrAons orDhAugars,'208,343; MundAs, 190,095; 
and Bhumij, 128,289. These tribes were formerly turbulent, 
and a source of ti-ouble to the Muhammadan governors of 
Bengal and Behar ; but the introduction of British rule has 
secured peace and security, and the aboriginal races of 
ChutiA NAgpur are now peaceful and orderly subjects. Of 
late years missionaries have worked hard among them, and 
several thousands of the Kols and SantAls have accepted 
the Christian faith. Only six towns contain upwards of 
5000 inhabitants, viz., RAnchl, 12,086 ; HazArfbAgh, 
11,050; Ichak, 8999 ; Chatra, 8818; PuruliA, 5696; 
and RaghunAthpur, 5380. The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts are rice, Indian corn, pulses, oil-seeds and potatoes. 
A small quantity of tea is grown in HazArlbAgh and 
LohArdAgA districts. Lac and tasar sillrcloth are largely 
manufactured. The revenue of the British portion of 
ChutiA NAgpur in 1870 was .£101,651, the expenditure 
£79,472. Of the total revenue the receipts from laud 
amounted to £23,698. The police of the British districts 
consisted in 1872 of 1590 ofiicers and men of the regular 
force, maintained at a cost of £31,131 ; 172 officers and 
men of the municipal police, costing £981 ; 15,104 men 
of the village watch, costing £17,592 ; the total strength 
being 16,866 officers and men, and the total cost £49,705. 
In 1872-73, the Educational Department inspected 571 
schools attended by 15,871 pupils, and the total cost of 
Government for the education of the people was £2371. 
The climate of ChutiA NAgpur is dry and healthy. 

CHUTI A ( CHOTA) N AGPUR TRIBUTARY STATES. 
These are seven in number, — Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
Gangpur, BonAi, KoriA, and Chang BhakAr. At the decline 
of the Marhatta power in the early part of this century 
these estates came under British protection. They are noAV 
under the political superintendence of the commissioner of 
ChutiA NAgpur, and the charge of them constitutes what is 
known as the South-West Erontier Agency Before the 
rise of the British power in India their chiefs exercised 
almost absolute sovereignty in their respective territories. 
The RAjAs now pay a light tribute to the British Govern- 
ment, and are invested with magisterial authoritj’- topunisli 
offenders by fine not exceeding £5 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. The states are mountainous, thinly 
cultivated, and inhabited for the most part by wild aboriginal 
tribes. They cover an area of 15,419 square miles, the 
largest states being SirgujA and Gangpur. Their aggregate 
population amounts to 405,980 souls, giving an average 
of 26 persons to the square mile. No towns exist in the 
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Tributary States, and only three villages contain more than 
1000 inhabitants. The following is a brief description of 
each of the States : — . 

(1.) Sirguja, the largest, lies between 22° 80' and 24° N. lat., 
and 82° 35 and 84° 10 K long. It is bounded on the R. by the in- 
dependent state of Kewa and the districts of Mirzdpur and 
Loharddgd, on the E. by the distidct of Lohdrddgd, on the S. by 
the Bildspur distidct of the Centi-al Provinces and the states of 
Udaipur and Jashpur, and on the W. by the state of Korid. 
It is very hilly, with elevated table-lands aflbrding good pasturages, 
and cut up by numerous ravines. The rivers are the Kanhai', Ker, 
Mahan, Son, and Santch, the last being formerly known as the 
Diamond hirer. Plot springs exist in the state. Extensive sdl 
forests cover a large area, affording shelter to herds of wild ele- 
phants, antelopes, bisons, buffaloes, and many sorts of deer, and 
also to tigers, bears, and other beasts of prey. The area is C103 
square mucs; the population in 1872, 182,831 souls, residing in 
1295 villages and 36’, 463 houses : — classified, according to religion — 
Hindus 68,789, or 37 '6 per cent. ; Muhammadans 1370, or -8 per 
cent. ; aborigines of the Dravidian stock 73,256, of the Kolaiian 
stock 39,416, total 112,672, or 61'6 per cent, The principal agri- 
cultural products are rice, Indian corn, and other inferior cereals, 
pulses, oilseeds, and cotton ; the articles of export — clarified butter, 
grain, oilseeds, lac, gums, jungle silk cocoons {tasar), &c. ; imports — 
brass and pewter vessels, piece goods, and ornaments. The places 
'of trade are Uisrampur, the cajiital of the state, Pratappur, and 
Jhilmili. The total revenue of tlic estates in Sirguja in possession of 
the dilfercnt membeis of the chief’s family is £7000 ; the rental of 
the peisonal estate of the Raja, £3000 ; the expenditure on adminis- 
tration, £212. A small body of police is maintained by the Raja, , 
•and he can at a short notice puthimself at the head of 1000 fighting 
men. Sirguja pays a tribute of £189 to the British Government. 

(2.) Udaipur lies between 22° 3' and 22° 50' R. lat., .and 83° 5' 
and 83° 50' E. long., and is bounded on the R. by the Plainpat 
plateau in -Sirguja, on the E. by Jashpur, on the S. by Rai- 
garh, and on the AY. by Bilaspur in the Central Provinces. 
Country hilly, diversified with plains, and possessing one of the 
most extensive coal fields in India. Principal river, Maud. Area, 
1051 square miles, of rvhich 121 are cultivated. Population — 
27,708 : — Hindus, 7851 ; Muhammadans, 118 ; aborigines, 20,230, 
Principal villages — Riibkoh, the e.ai)ital, aud Dorki. Exports — 
cotton, resinous gums, oilseeds, rice, wild arrowroot, iron, and a 
small quantity of gold, obtained by washing. Udaipur came under 
tlie Bntish protection in 1817, and now jiays an animal tribute of 
£53, 

(3.) J.Tshpur, the most populous of the states, lies between 22° 
20' and 23° 15' R. lat., and 83° 30' and 84° 30' of E. long., and 
is bounded on-tbe R. and E. by the district of Lohardaga, on 
tlio S. by the states of Gangpur and Udaipur, aud on the \Y. by 
the state of Sirguja. 'The country is divided almost equally into 
high and low lauds. The only river of importance is the Eb, in 
the bed of which diamonds are found, and from time immemorial 
its sands have been washed for gold. Jashpur iron, smelted by the 
Kols, is highly prized. Jungles of sell forests abound, harbouring 
elephants, bisons, and other wild beasts. Jungle products — ^lac, 
silk-cocoons, and beeswax, which arc exported. Area, 1947 square 
miles; iiopulation, 66,926: — Hindus, 11,498; Muhammadans, 423 ; 
aborigines, 55,005. Principal villages — Jashpur R.ng.ir, the capital, 
aud Sanoa. Agiioultural products — rice, barley, Indian corn, and 
other inferior crops, pulse.s, oilseeds, hemp, llax, &c. The Raja 
2 )ossesses an income of about £2000, and jiays through the Sirguja 
state a tribute of £77, 10s. to the British Government. Jashpur 
came under the protection of the British Government in 1818. 

(4.) Giaugpur extends from 21° 50' to 22° 30' R. lat., and 85° 10' 
to 85° 40' of E. long., and is bounded on tlie R. by Lobdrdaga 
district, E. by the Sinhbluim district, S. by S.amhalpur and Bamrn, 
and W. by Raigarh in the Central Provinces. The couiiti'y is for 
the most part an undulating plain, broken by detached ranges of 
hills, one of which, the 5I.ahavi'ra range, possesses a very remarkable 
aud imposing appearance, springing abruptly from the plain in an 
irregular wall of tilted and dismirted rock, with two flanking peaks. 
The, rivers are the Eb and the Brahmaui, formed here by the 
union of the Sankh .and the Koel, both narigable by canoes. The 
Eb was formerly famous on account of diamonds found in its bed, 
and its sands are still explored for gold. One of the largcrt co.'il 
fields in India extends into the state. Jungle products — ^lac, 
silk cocoons, catechu, and resin, which are exported. Wild ani- 
mals — ^bisons, buffaloes, tigers, jianthers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, wild dogs, and many sorts of deer. Area, 2484 square 
miles ; population, 73,637, viz., Hindus, 28,192 ; Muhammadans, 
231 ; aborigines, 45,214. Principal village, Snadi, the residence of 
the Raja. 'The soil is exceedingly fertile, 3 ’ieldiDg sugar cane, 
tobacco, rice, and other cereals, pulses, oilseeds, and cotton. The 
I chief enjoys a revenue of about £200, out of which he pays £60 as 
; tribute to the British Government, the councction of which with 
1 the state dates from 1803. 
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30' to from 20= 10' to 21= 10' N. ht, and from 84= 

30 to oj _5 L long., and IS bounded on the Iff. by the Ganfmnr 
state and _tbe Sinhblmm district, on the E. bv the state^ol 
kennihar in Onssa, and on the S. and W. by the state of 
Proi-inces. It is for the molt part coyered 
except the central part, through 
rinch the Bmhmani rn e fertill ralley along 

^rh wr. '■ 3639 feet- tern 

garh, 3o25 Kamratar, )S ; and Kondddhar, 

3000. Iroducts— almost the same as Gangpur. Area, 1297 square 
miles ; population, 24.832, yiz Hindus, 10,416; MuhammaLs! 

enjoys an income of about 
~600, and he pays an annual tribute of £20 to the British Govern- 
ment. _ In 1303 the British Government entered into treaty rela- 
tions with Bonau 

(6.) Koria lies between 22° 58' and 23° 49' K. lat., and 82° 
and 82 59' E. Ion"., and is bounded on the iff. by the Ecwa 
^te, E. by Sirgujd, S. by Bilaspur district of the Central 
Piovinces, and on the IV. by Chang Bhakdr. Countia- extremely 
hiUy ; highest point, 3370 feet. Eivers— Hesbto or Has'do, Gopath 
and other minor streams which feed either the Son on the N. or 
the Malnnuddy on the S. Jungle and agricultural products — 
Stitnc ns tiie^otliGr states, ilineral product — -iron. Tigers commit 
great havoc in the villages, and wild animals abound. Area, 1631 
siiuare miles ; population, 21,127, viz., Hindus, 10,807 ; Muham- 
madans, 140; aborigines, 10,180. Principal village— Sonhdt, the 
i-esideiiee of the Edjd, which contains a mud fort. 'Ilie Edja enjoys 
an income of about £700, and pays a tribute of £40 to the British 
Goveriinicnt. 'Phe relations of the British Government with this 
state commenced in ISIS. 

(7.) Chang Bhakdr state protrudes like a spur into the Eewd 
territor}-, which bounds it to the Iff., IV., and S., the eastern 
side being bounded by the state of Koria, of which it was 
fonnerly a fief. The natural sceneiy of the country consists of 
hills, ravines, and plateaus, covered with forests of sdi, with small 
villages at distant intervals in the jungle. Herds of ivild elephants 
commit sad havoc on the crops, which has caused the desertion of 
several villages. Area, 906 square miles ; population, 8919, viz., 
2728 Hindus, 34 Muhammadans, and 6157 aborigines. The cliief 
has an income of about £300, and pays a tribute of £38, 
12s. (W. Vff. H.) 

CHUTTERPUE, a city of British India, in the province 
of Bundelcund, 180 miles S.E. of Agra, and 140 S.W. 
of Allahabad. It was established by the Rajah Chutter 
Sal, the founder of the short-lived independence of Bundel- 
cund, and the resolute opponent of the Mogul empire in 
the 17th century. Situated but a short distance from the 
diamond mines of Pannah, and forming an important entre- 
pot in the trade between the Deccan and Benares, it soon 
grciv into a very llourishing city. It is still a thriving 
}>lace, but it maintains its prosperity less by its transit trade 
than by its manufactures, of which the most important are 
jiaper and coarse cutlery. It is irregularly built, and con- 
tains but few buildings of indh-idual interest. The palace 
is a modern structure of hybrid character, combining the 
features of an Italian villa with those of a Rajput castle. 
There was formerly a political agent of the British Govern- 
ment in the city, but he has been transferred to Iffowgong. 
The territory of which the town is the capital contains 
an area of 1240 square miles, with a population of from 
200,000 to 300,000. The revenue is stated at not more 
than twenty lacs of rupees per annum. As the Rajah Per- 
taub Singh had no male issue, the territory on his decease 
would have lapsed to the paramount power; hut in acknow- 
led"ment of his fidelity and the beneficial results of his 
administration, the British Government recognized a suc- 
cessor in the person of his grand-nephew Juggut Singh. 

CIBBER, or Gibbet, Caius Gabkiel (1630-1700), 
sculptor, was bom at Flensbnrg in Denmark. He was the 
son of the king’s cabinetmaker, and was sent to Rome at 
the royal charge while yet a youth. Hothing further is 
known of his earlier life, save that he came to England 
durin" the Protectorate, or during the first years of the 
Restoration. By his second wife. Miss Colley of Glaiston, 
a son was bom to him afterwards to he known as Colley 
Cibber. Besides the famous statues of Melancholy and 
Ravin" Madness(‘‘greatGibbePs brazen brainlessbrothere ), 
once in old Bethlebam Hospital and now at South Kensmg- 
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bas-reliefs round the Monument 

ttie Sir Thomas Gresham executed by him for the Royal Ex- 
diange were destroyed with the building itself in 183S 
Cibber was long employed by William fourth earl of Devom 
shire and many &e specimens of bis work are to be seen 

'nobleman he took up arms in 
1688 for William of Orange, and was appointed in return 
carver to the king’s closet. He died rich, and, according 
to Horace Walpole, built the Danish church in London 
where he lies buried beside his second wife, to whom be 
erected a monment. 

CIBBER, Colley (1671-1757), actor, dramatist, and 
laureate, was the eldest son of Caius Cibber, and was born 
in London. Sent in 1 682 to the free school at Grantham be 
distinguished himself by passing through all its grades, from 
lowest to highest, and by producing an “ Oration” on the 
death of Charles H. — ^whom he had seen feeding his ducks 
in the park and an “ Ode ” on the accession of James IL, 
uith whom he had sat at worship in Whitehall Chapel. 
He was removed in 1687 on the chance of election into 
Manchester College. Cains Cibber, however, had not then 
presented that institution with his statue of ‘William of 
M’^ykeham, and his son’s claim was ignored. The boy went 
to London, and amused himself with the theatre, for which 
he had a passion. It was presently decided, on his own 
recommendation, that be should not return to school, but 
that he should go straight to Cambridge, for certain colleges 
in which university the sculptor was then executing com- 
missions; meantime he was invited to Chatswortb, the 
seat of his father’s patron. Cn his way thither, the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and father and son met at Nottingham, 
where Colley Cibber was received, at the instance and in the 
place of Caius Cibber, into Devonshire’s company of volun- 
teers. He served in the bloodless campaign that resulted 
in the coronation of the Prince of Crange, and on its con- 
clusion, at his father’s request, presented a Latin petition 
to the earl — afterwards duke — imploring his interest and 
protection. By that nobleman’s desire the young man 
returned to London, and ere long his craze for things histri- 
onic enrolled him in Betterton’s grand company of actors. 
After playing “ full three quarters of a year " without salary, 
as was then the custom of all apprentice actors, he began 
to be paid ten shillings a week. His rendering of the little 
part of the chaplain in Ot tray’s Orphan procured him a 
rise of five shillings; and a subsequent impersonation, on 
an emergency, and at the author’s request, of Lord Touch- 
wood in the Double Dealer, advanced him, on Congreve s 
recommendation, to a pound a week. On this he contrived 
to live with his wife and family, and to produce a plaj 
Love's Last Shift. Of this comedy, highly praised by 
Southern and Dorset, Congreve said that jt “had only a 
great many things that were like wit in it;” Vanbrugh 
honoured it by writing his excellent Relapse as a sequel. 
In 1697 Cibber was included by Collier among the repre- 
hensible in the famous Short Fiew. In 1704 he bought 
out, for himself and Mrs Oldfield, his best play, the Careless 
Husband, the most striking scene in which is said to baio 
been suggested by an episode in the hfe of the notonous 
Mrs Brett (better known as the Countess Macclesfield) t 
whom the MS. had been submitted In 1 / 1 1, 

Wilks and Dogget, be became a patentee of Dmiy have 

theatre, where, jn 1712, Addison’s Cato was Pr=>^ed nndj 

his management. In 1715, on 

lion, Cibber adapted the Ronjuror bom ® ^ 

the nlav a mere rnece de circonstance, ran eighteen night., 

and fte^author received from George L, to 

dedioated, . present o! teo tondred 

pleaded thee.™ of tUepatentees.ff.u>stS.rMar^^^^^ 

(who had succeeded Collier as manager of Drary Lanej be- 
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fore Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, and won his case. In 1730 
Mrs Oldfield died, and her loss was followed in 1731 by 
that of .Wilks ; Cibber, who had been named laureate on 
the death of Eusden, sold his share in the theatre, and 
retired from the stage, and only appeared thereafter on rare 
occasions. In 1742 occurred the quarrel with Pope, which 
resulted in the exclusion of Theobald and the elevation of 
Cibber as the hero of the Dunciad. At seventy-four he 
appeared on the stage for the last time as Panulph in his 
own poor tragedy of Papal Tyranny. His conversation (of 
which Johnson said that “taking from it all that he ought 
not to have said, he was a poor creature ”) was agreeable 
to the last, and he died as full of worldly honours as of 
years. 

Gibber's reputation has suffered greatly from the acrid 
censure of Pope and the rough scorn of Johnson. 
There can be no doubt that he was by no means an 
unamiable character, and that he was deficient neither in 
wit, sense, tact, nor feeling. The little passages of dramatic 
criticism and reflection scattered through his ApoZoyy, while 
they prove his extreme perspicuity and excellence of experi- 
ence, are perhaps the most delicate and subtle of their 
kind in the literature of his time ; while the fact that his 
version of RicJiard III. should have kept the stage for a 
- century is of itself no mean proof that his scenic sagacity 
and instinct were remarkable. As a dramatist, he has neither 
the broad humour and strong comic vein of Vanbrugh, nor 
the fine English and the masterfulness of Congreve, nor 
the frolicsome gaiety and airy fancy of Farquhar. His 
characters are flat; his plots are neither natural nor well 
conducted; his dialogue is often flippant. He attempted, 
moreover, to extract a highly moral end from his sympathetic 
studies of social weakness and impurity, and the result (par- 
ticularly in his continuation of Vanbrugh’s unfinished Jour- 
ney to London) is not happy. His Odes, the subject of 
several of Johnson’s keenest pleasantries, are wretchei His 
best work is the Apology for his Life, a book which the same 
critic declared to be a standing proof that any man might do 
well who was able and willing to keep to lus own ground. 

See An Apology for Vic Life of Colley Cibber, Comedian (London, 
1822) ; Cibber, Dramalie Works (London, 1777, 6 vols.) ; Boswell, 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; and Isaac D’Israeli, Quarrels of 
Authors. 

CICACOLE, a town of British India, in the presidency 
of Madras and district of Ganjam, about 58 miles H.E. of 
the town of Vizagapatam, on the left bank of the River 
Nagawalli or Naglandi, a few miles from its mouth. It is 
an irregular mud-built place, but possesses several mosques 
and bazaars of some importance. ’ Its principal manu- 
factures are cotton goods and excellent muslins. There is 
a military cantonment a short distance from the now 
dismantled fort, and a small English church occupies the 
corner of the parade ground. A school where English is 
taught is supported by the London Missionary Society. 
The town formerly gave its name to one of the five 
Northern Gircars. Its population is about 12,800. 

CICERO, Maeous Tullius, born at Arpinum (Arpino) i 
on the northern border of the Volscian territory, 3d January 
647 A.ir.c., 106 B.c. His family was of equestriau rank, and 
his father, though living in retirement, was intimate with 
some of the public men of the day. The orator Crassus took 
an early interest in the young M. Cicero and his brother 
Quintus, and directed their education. As an orator, a 
statesman, and a man of letters Marcus became the most 
consummate specimen of the Roman character under the 
influence of Hellenic culture. He was first placed under, 
the tuition of the Greek poet Archias, a teacher at Rome, 
vith whom he read the poets and orators of Greece, com- 
posed in the Greek language, and also wrote Latin verse. 
This literary training hp, combined with study under the 
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two Screvolas, the augur and the pontifex, and from these 
Roman masters he imbibed the spirit of the national law 
and ritual. . His aim was to prepare himself by liberal as 
well as technical training for the career of an advocate; 
but the Roman institutions required him to serve in the 
field also, and he took part in the campaign of Sulla against 
the Italian confederates in the year 87. Returning to the 
city he betook himself once more to the pursuits most con- 
genial to him, and attended on the teaching of Philo the 
chief of the Academics, of Diodotus the Stoic, and of Molo 
a philosopher of Rhodes, ilany teachers had been driven 
at that moment from the schools of Greece by the invasion 
of Mithridates. Cicero, at the age of twenty-six, pleaded 
a civil cause in the speech pro Quinctio (81 B.C.), and again 
in a criminal action against Roscius Amerinus in the 
followng year. After these efforts, v/hich brought him 
some distinction, he suddenly withdrew to Athens, on the 
plea of weak health, but probably to avoid the displeasure 
of the dictator Sulla. Here he studied under Molo and 
others, ivith a special view to the practice of declamation, 
and the management of his physical powers in a profession 
which made severe demands upon them. He travelled 
also through the Roman province of Asia, and stored up a 
vast amount of information in a mind singularly acquisitive 
and endowed inth extraordinary facility of arrangement 
and expression, but with comparatively little fertility of 
invention or breadth and strength of character. Cicero 
was from the first an imitator and an adapter rather than 
an original thinker He was throughout a follower rather 
than a leader in action as well as in speculation. His 
mental training disposed him specially to admire past models 
or cling to existing institutions, and he was always too 
easily subjected to the influence of characters stronger than 
his own. His position, indeed, as a new man, or a strug- 
gling candidate for political honours which neither his birth 
nor his means could naturally command, made it necessary 
for him to attach himself to the leaders of party ; but his 
versatile talents soon rendered him a valuable adherent, 
and it speaks well for the times in which his lot was cast, 
amidst the deep corruption which pervaded them, that his 
honest and enlightened patriotism was om the whole 
appreciated and rewarded. 

It was from policj'', but partly also from his own kindly 
feelings, that the young orator, on resuming his profession, 
preferred to distinguish himself in defence rather than in 
attack. This course impressed the good-natured public in his 
favour. Moreover, the class from which the judices were 
taken, conscious that the position of defendants in a 
criminal suit might at any time be its own, was often 
glad of an excuse for screening public delinquents. It may 
be said that even the impeachment of Verres was rather a 
defence of the injured Sicilians than a hostile attack upon 
an individual, who was allowed to ■ndthdraw quietly- from 
the city. Cicero’s triumph in this famous cause (70 B.c.) 
raised him to the pinnacle of reputation. He had already 
attained the qurestorship (77 b.c.). He succeeded to the 
redileship in 69, and became prmtor in 68, a year memor- 
able in his career for the passing of the Manilian law, which 
he warmly supported, by which Pompeius was constituted 
commander against Mithridates with extraordinary powers, 
in the place of Lucullus. Pompeius was at this period 
accepted by the oligarchy as their leader, though not with- 
out reluctance and distrust. Cicero gladly attached himself 
to their cause, and flattered himself with the hope of recon- 
ciling the senate with the knights by a more libera! and 
geniM policy. Meanwhile he hoped, bj’- favour of the 
dominant party, to attain the consulship. He found him- 
self a candidate for that magistracy along with Catiline, 
a man of ruined character and already under suspicion of 
plotting against the state. Nevertheless he did not hesitate 
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S ® canvass, and to undertake kis 

defence on a charge of malversation. Cicero obtained the 
Catibne was defeated, and thereupon betook 
mmseJf to treasonable machinations. It was the business of 
ms iate ally to tiack these intrigues and defeat them The 
vigour and courage with wHch Cicero conducted himself at 
ttim crisis won for him by popular acclamation the title of 
j^ather of liis Country” (63 b.c.) But the nobles ill 
recjuited the service he had done them. They now felt 
•memselves secure in their ascendency. They affronted 
Pompeius, they made light of Cicero, and allowed him to 
be treated contumeliously by a tribune, who, under pretence 
that he had condemned citizens unheard, forbade him to 
niake the usual declaration of the services he had performed 
in his consulship. Cicero, in laying down his office, was 
only permitted to exclaim — “ I swear that I have saved the 
state.’ Cmsar, at the head of the popular party, counte- 
nanced this affront ; while Pompeius, perhaps a little 
jealous of the rising statesman, on his return from the East 
vouchsafed him no cordial support. The real weakness of 
his position was made painfully manifest to him. He 
would not consent, however, to remove to a distance, and 
declining to sue for the government of a province, devoted 
himself for a time mainly to literary pursuits, composing 
among other things a poem on the glories of his own con- 
sulship. Meanwhile the enemies he had made became 
more emboldened. Clodius, a worthless demagogue, 
assailed him with a formal charge for putting citizens to 
death summarily without appeal to the people. In vain 
did he assume the garb of mourning, and traverse the 
streets as a suppliant. The magnates stood coldly aloof, 
and the factions arrayed against him did not scruple to 
menace his scanty defenders with violence. Cicero was 
obliged to seek safety in flight, and withdrew to Thessa- 
lonica. Clodius obtained a decree of the people for his 
banishment 400 miles from the city, and the destruction of 
his house on the Palatine, the site to be devoted to the 
erection of a temple of Liberty (58 b.c.) 

Pompeius and Cmsar had suffered Cicero to undergo this 
humiliation for their own purposes, but they were not 
disposed to submit to the arrogance of the upstart Clodius, 
who was now making himself generally obnoxious. In the 
following jm'ar they let it be understood that the persecu- 
tion should cease. The partisans of Clodius raised tumults 
in the city, but they were speedily put down, and a resolu- 
tion for the exile’s recall was carried in the assembly of 
the people. Cicero had betrayed much weakness under 
banishment. The exultation with which he triumphed on 
his return was hardly more dignified. The senate, however, 
complimented him, by coming forth to meet him, and the 
state undertook the restoration of his mansion. The armed 
opposition of Clodius was met by a counter demonstration on, 
the part of Milo, a no less turbulent instrument of the 
•oliga^ch 3 ^ But Cicero now felt himself powerless in the 
presence of chiefs of armies and leaders of factions. He 
attached himself more closely to Pompeius, and devoted his 
eloquence to the defence of his patron’s creatures, while he 
courted more and more the imrsuit of literature in retire- 
ment. The attainment of a seat in the college of augurs 
on the death of Grassus (53 b.c) placed him in a position 
of di<^nity well suited to the taste of a constitutional 
antiquarian. But Ciesar, though now absent in Gaul, was 
rapidly becoming a great power in the state, aud Cicsro 
did not fail to pay court to him also, proposing to cdehrate 
his British wars in an epic poem. The death of Clodius 
(52 B.c.i whose slayer, Milo, he defended, relieved hmi 
from the apprehensions he had never yet shaken off. He 
accepted, though not without reluctance, the lot which 
assigned him the government of Cihcia for the jear 
iollowing. His conduct in this post seems to have been 
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highly meritorious. He checked the corruption of his 
as^wariib?S-^-® preserved his own purity, and distasteful 
Z ^ and quiet temper, 

he did not shrmk from loading his troops against tlie 
restless mountaineers. His vanity induced him to pretend 
to a tnumph for his success m these trifling operations : but 
in those degenerate days greater victories than his would 
ua\c tailed to secure such an honour, unless hacked by the 
influence of the leaders of party, and neither Pompeius uor 
Uiesar was disposed to indulge him. 

Thecivil war between these two rivals was now immineut. 
Oicero naturally threw himself into the ranks of tho sena- 
torial or conservative party, which was blindly following 
the lead of Pompeius ; but he was coldly received by the 
^/loleufc men who ruled it, to whom his old-fashioned patriot- 
ism was utterly distasteful. Beluctantly and with much 
misgiving he quitted Italy in the train of the senate and con- 
sented to set up a shadow of the commonwealth on a foreign 
shore ; while Ciesar attached to himself in the city, as dic- 
tator and consul, both the substance and the forms of con- 
stitutional power. After the disaster of Pharsalia aud the 
rout of tho senatorial forces, Cicero quickly threw aside his 
ams and returned to Italy, where Ciesar had left Antonins 
in command. He was soon relieved from apprehensions 
for his own safety by kind assurances from the victor, and 
while Caesar was occupied in Egj’pt, Africa, and Spain, ho 
withdrewaltogetherfrom public life. WithhisirifeTerentia 
he had never lived happily ; but he now took the step of 
repudiating her, which according to the ideas of the times 
caused no unfavourable remark, nor was it made matter of 
reflection upon him that he straightway married again his 
own ward Publilia, wealthy as well as beautiful. Theyoung 
bride seems, however, to have contributed nothing to his 
domestic happiness, and her, too, he soon repudiated for 
the satisfaction she had seemed to evince at the death of 
his much-loved daughter Tullia. During this period, 
however, he abstained from making advances to Cassar, and 
did himself honour by composing a panegyric upon Cato, 
to which Ciesar condescended to make au ill-tempered reply. 
But the conqueror’s clemency to Marcellus at last won his 
heart, and now, after the death of Pompeius, Cato, and 
Scipio, with all the other chiefs of his party, he could not 
refrain from declaring warmly in favour of the new ruler. 
Cresar felt the compliment, and repaid it by sparing at his 
instance the life of Ligarius. The conduct of Cicero at this 
critical moment was undoubtedly the most truly politic. 
Other republicans, sucb as Brutus and Cassius, who had 
espoused the senatorial cause with feverish zeal or angry fac- 
tiousness, did not scruple to give their actual support to 
the new government, and to accept office under it, while they 
secretly chafed against it and threw themselves into a con- 
spiracy against the life of their master. The difference 
between their spirit and that of Cicero is marked by the fact 
that in a plot which numbered, it was said, as many ns 
eighty men of public note, Cicero himself was not included. 
The covert assassins dared not consult with men of true 
honour. When the deed was done, indeed, Cicero might 
fairly take part with its perpetrators in the name of the 
free state which in his sanguine view might Etill Vc 
restored. When, however, the liberators, as they cal^d 

themselves, repairedto the provinces tostrengthen theirparty 
a<-ainst the Cmsarians, Cicero declined to undertake active 
sermce. He remained in Italy and employed 
guiding, as he thought, the conduct 

the nenhew and heir of the dictator. This crafty di«embler 
pmS well, and Cicero cxpected to be able to i.e him 
as a convenient opponent to Antonins. It must be con 
fe'?sed that the veteran statesman was himself plajung a p rt, 
S «iig with the youth whom be -ant ov^nWffi^ 
to get rid of. It was a game on hmh sides, and Octaviua 
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■won it. He looked on witli satisfaction while Cicero 
excited the passions of the citizens against Antonins in the 
series of orations to which he gave the name of Philippics, 
while he armed the consuls Hirtius and Pansa to overthrow 
him. The orator, now advanced in years, showed at this 
crisis all the vigour with which he had encountered Catiline 
twenty years earlier. To him the people entrusted the 
government of the city, and while all the forces of the 
republic were concentrated under various leaders on the 
Cisalpine, he might fancy himself for a moment the real 
controller of affairs. But after the deaths of Hirtius and 
Pansa in the battles before Mutina, and the discomfiture of 
the republicans under Decimus Brutus, Octavius, Anto- 
nias, and Lepidus formed a compact, and assumed to be 
a triumvirate, or a board of three special officers for the 
regulation of the commonwealth. Their arrival at Rome 
was followed by bloody proscriptions of their public and 
private enemies. Antonius demanded the head of Cicero, 
and Octavius yielded it. The orator fled, together with his 
brother, but he could not endure to abandon Ital}^, and 
after some weeks’ delay, which seems to show that the pur- 
suit was not keen, he was overtaken at the door of his 
Formian villa and his throat cut by the bravo Popilius. 
His head and hands were cut off and sent to Rome, where 
Antonius caused them to be affixed to the rostra, and 
Fulvia, the •nddow of Clodius and the wife of Antonius, 
pierced with lier needle the tongue which had declaimed 
against both her husbands. Cicero perished at the close 
of the year 43, at the age of sixty-three. Octavius, in 
his later years, as the Emperor Augustus, could coolly say 
of the great statesman and patriot to whose murder he 
had consented, “ He was a good citizen, who really loved 
his country.” The saying -u’as indeed well deserved, but 
it should have come from purer lips. 

Cicero was indeed not only a good citizen, but a good 
man ; he loved not his country only bub mankind in 
general ; he loved them not merely from a kindly nature, 
but from reflection and self-discipline. As a specimen of 
the highest culture of the ancient world both moral arid 
intellectual he must ever stand pre-eminent. He was a 
wiser if not a more sincere patriot than Cato ; his private 
virtues were subjected .to a severer test than those of !M. 
Aurelius. His intellectual superiority is sufficiently attested 
by the important place he attained, in the face of many 
disadvantages, in the conduct of public affairs. But a large 
portion of his multifarious wTitings still remains, and 
constitutes an enduring monument to his fame, which has 
been recognized through all ages. The great bulk of these 
works may be conveniently classed as (1) political, (2) 
philosophical, (3) personal. The first division comprises 
a collection of fifty-six speeches professing to have been 
delivered in the forum or the curia, though some of them 
certainly, as for instance that for Milo and the greater 
number of the Philippics, were written for publication but 
not actually delivered. The genuineness of that for 
Marcellus, and of tbe four which refer to the orator’s return 
from exile, has been much questioned. Besides the 
speeches themselves, Cicero produced several treatises on 
the subject of oratory, which as part of the Roman training 
for public life may be regarded as political. Of these the 
principal are the de Oratore, the Orator, and the Bi'utus. 
The origin of the strictly technical treatises de Jnvenfione 
and JtJietoricorum is involved in much perplexitj'. To this 
division belong still more strictly the important works 
de Legihus and de Eepuhlica, which contain valuable 
references to the events of early Roman history. To our 
second division belong the famous treatises on philosophy, 
from which we derive all our knowledge of the Greek 
systems which succeeded to the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle, and in which it becam the fashion to affect an 
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interest at Rome. Of these the Academica, the Tuscidance, 
the de Finibus, and others which have been lost were 
devoted to speculative questions ; the de Fivinaiione and. 
de Ffatura Deonim refer more strictly to theological tradi- 
tions ; while the book d^Officiis is an elaborate treatise on 
moral obligations. The smaller works, de Senectute, de 
Amidtia, de Consolatione, and probably the lost essay de 
Gloria, may also be ranged more or less definitely under 
the head of practical philosophy. The third division 
embraces Cicero’s letters in two series, the one those to his 
friend Atticus, the other {ad familiares) to his correspon- 
dents generally. To these may be added a collection of 
letters addressed to his brother Quintus. These together 
give an account of the writer’s life almost from day to day ; 
they are the most valuable of his works for the historical 
information they afibrd us, as well as for the insight they 
give us into the character not of the writer only but of 
many of the leading personages of the day. In both these 
respects they stand unique among the remains of antiquity, 
and few men of historical note even in recent times have 
been so fully presented to us in their correspondence as 
Cicero, whoso life acquires thereby its transcendent interest 
for all students of human nature. It maj’- be added that 
the great philosopher and orator amused himself further 
with more than one ambitious flight in poetry. His verses 
on his consulship attracted some.attention from his country- 
men, and n specimen of them has come domi to us.- He made 
also a Latin translation of the astronomical poem of Aratus, 
and proposed at least, as has been above mentioned, to 
execute an epic on the invasion of Britain by Ciesar. 

The latest critical and complete edition of Cicero’s works is that 
of J.C.'isnarOrcllius, printed at Zurich (1826-1838). The text, accom- 
panied by -a full apparatus of various readings, is followed by a 
collection of the ancient scholiasts, an elaborate Onomasticon, and 
other valuable supplements. 'I’liis edition is comprised in eight, 
but may be more conveniently bound in twelve large octavo 
volumes. (C. M.) 

CICOGNARA, Lcopolvo, Cou.vt (1767-1834), arche- 
ologist and writer on art, was a native of Ferrara. At 
an early age he evinced strong predilections for the sub- 
jects on which he was to become so high an authority. 
Mathematical and physical science diverted him a -vvhile ; 
but his bent 'was decided, and not even the notice of such 
men as Spallanzani and Scarpa could make a savant of 
him. A residence of some years at Rome, devoted to paint- 
ing and the study of the antiquities and galleries of the 
Eternal City, was followed by a ■visit to Naples and Sicily, 
and by the publication, at Palermo, of his first work, a poem 
of no merit. The island explored, he betook hunself to 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, and Venice, acquiring a complete 
aud perfect knowledge of these and other cities from the 
point of view' of an arclueologist and connoisseur. ' In 1795 
he took up his abode at Modena, and was for twelve years 
engaged in politics, becoming a member of the legislative 
body, a councillor of state, and minister plenipotentiary of 
the Cisalpine Republic at Turin. Napoleon decorated him 
with the Iron Crown ; and in 1808 he was made president 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, a post in which 
he did good work for a number of years. In 1808 appeared 
his treatise Fel Bello Ragionamenii, dedicated in glowing 
terms to Napoleon. This w'as followed (1813-1818) by 
his magnum, opus, the Storia della Scultura dal suo Risor- 
gimenfo in Italia al Secolo di Fapoleone, in the composition 
of which he had been encouraged and advised by Giordano 
and Schlegel, while the great emperor to whoni it was dedi- 
cated had assisted the publication pecuniarily, — an example 
which the Bourbons did not foUow'. This book, designed 
to complete the works of Winckelmann and D’Agincourt, 
was the result of many years of meditation and comparison ; 
it is illustrated with 180 plates in outlines, and if imperfect, 
is yet of great value. In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, 


Francis! of Austria, and pub- 
I ^ under the auspices of that sovereign 

his Fahbnche piii cospicue di Venezia, two superb folios’ 
containing some 150 plates. Charged by the Venetians 
with the presentation of their gifts to the Empress Caroline 
at \ lenna, Cicognara added to the offering an illustrated 
catalo^ie of the objects it comprised ; this book, Omaqqio 
delle Frovincie Venefe alla^ Maestd, di Carolina Augmta 
printed for private circulation at the author’s own expense’ 
has since become of great value to the bibliophilist. Re- 
duced to poverty by these splendid editorial speculations, 
Cicognara contrived to alienate the imperial favpur by his 
political opinions. He left Venice for Rome ; his library 
was sent to market ; and in 1821 he published at Pisa a 
catalogue raisonne, rich in bibliographical lore, of this fine 
collection, the result of thirty years of loving labour, which 
in 1824 was purchased en bloc by Pope Leo XII., and 
added to the Vatican library. The other works of Cicognara 
Jire — the Memorie StoricJie de’ Litto-aii ed Artisii Perraresi, 
ISllj the Vite de' piii insigni PUtori e Scidtori Perraresi, 
JIS.; the Memm-ie spettanii alia Storia della Calcografia, 
1831; and a large number of dissertations on painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and other kindred subjects. (See 
Papoli, in No. 11 of the Ah;i7e, a print written and pub- 
lished by Italian refugees). 

Cicognara’s reputation is principally founded on hisA?i!oria 
della Scidtura. This is a valuable book, but it is disfigured 
and weakened by the enthusiasm that led the author to 
sacrifice almost all the lights of modern sculpture to the 
reputation of his friend Canova, to whom the seventh part 
of the book is devoted. His work as president of the 
Academy at Venice was also excellent ; to him are attri- 
buted the increase in number of the professors, the improve- 
mentin the courses of study, the institution of prize3,andthe 
foundation of a gallery for the reception of Venetian pictures, 

CID, The, Rodrigo Ddvz de Bivae, the favourite 
hero of Spain, and the most prominent figure in her litera- 
ture, has a name so obscured by myth and fable as scarcely 
to belong to history. So extravagant are the deeds as- 
cribed to him, and so marvellous the attributes with which 
he has been clothed by the fond idolatry' of his country- 
men, that bj' some he has been classed with the Amadises 
and the Orlandos whose exploits he emulated. The Jesuit 
itfasdeu stoutly denies that he had any real existence, and 
this heresy has not wanted followers even in Spain. The 
truth of the matter, however, has been expressed by Cer- 
vantes, through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote: 

There is no doubt there was such a man as the Cid, but 
much doubt whether he achieved what is attributed to 
him.” The recent researches of Professor Dozy, of Ley- 
den, have amply confirmed this opinion. There is a Cid 
of history and a Cid of romance, differing very materially 
in character, but each filling a large space in the annals of 
his countrj', and exerting a singular influence in the de- 
velopment of the national genius. 

The Cid of history, though falling short of the poetical 
ideal which the patriotism of his countrymen has for 700 
years cherished, is still the foremost man of the heroical 
period of Spain — the greatest warrior produced out of the 
lon<T struggle between Christian and Moslem, and the per- 
fec? type of the Spanish Goth of the 12th centiuy. Rod- 
rio-o Diaz, called de Bivar, from the place of his birth, 
better known by the title given him by the Arabs as the Cid 
(FA Scid the lord), and FI Campeadbr, the champion par 
excellence, was of a noble family, one of whose members m a 
former generation had been elected judge of Castile, liie 
date of his birth cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it 
was probably between 1030 and 1040. As Rodrigo Diaz 
de Bivar he is first mentioned in a charter of Fernando 1. 
of the year 1064. The legends which speak of the Gid as 
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accompanying this monarch in his expeditions to France 
and Italy must be rejected as purely apocrj’phal. Fer- 
nando, a great and uuse prince under whom the tide of 
was_ first eflectually stemmed, on his 
deariibed, in 106o, divided his territories among his five 
children. Castile was left to his eldest son Sancho, Leon 
to Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, Zamora and Toro to his 
two daughters Urraca and Elvira. The extinction of the 
Western Cahphate and the dispersion of the once noble 
heritage of the Ommiades into numerous petty independent 
states, had taken place some thirty years previously, so 
that Castilian and Moslem were once again upon equal 
terms, the country being almost equally divided between 
them. On both sides was civil war, urged as fiercely as 
that against the common enemy, in which the parties 
sought allies indiscriminately among Christians and Jla- 
hometans. No condition of affairs could be more favour- 
ble to the genius of the Cid. He rose to great distinc- 
ation in the war between Sancho of Castile and Sancho 
of Navarre, in which he won his name of Campeador, by 
slaying the enemy’s champion in single combat. In the 
quarrel between Sancho and his brother Alphonso, Rodrigo 
Diaz espoused the cause of the former, and it was he who 
suggested the perfidious stratagem by which Sancho 
eventually obtained the victory and possession of Leon. 
Sancho having been slain in 1072, while engaged in the 
siege of Zamora, Alphonso was taken from his prison and 
raised to the vacant throne. One of the most striking of 
the passages in the Cid’s legendarj’- history is that wherein 
he is represented as forcing the new king to swear that he 
had no part in his brother’s death ; but there was cause 
enough without this for Alphonso’s animosity against the 
man who had helped to despoil him of his patrimony. For 
a time the Cid, already renowned throughout Spain for his 
prowess in war, was even advanced by the king’s favour 
and entrusted with high commissions of state. In 1074 
the Cid was wedded to Ximena, daughter of the count of 
Oviedo, and granddaughter, byihemother’s side, of Alphonso 
V. The original deed of the marriage-contract is still 
extant. Some time afterwards the Cid was sent on an em- 
bassy to collect tribute from Jlotamid, the king of Seville, 
whom he found engaged in a war with Abdallah, the king 
of Granada. On Abdallah’s side were many Castilian 
knights, among them Count Garcia Ordonez, a prince of 
the blood, whom the Cid endeavoured vainly to persuade 
of the disloyalty of opposing their master’s ally. In the 
battle which ensued under the walls of Seville, Abdallah 
and his auxiliaries were routed with great slaughter, the 
Cid returning to Burgos with many prisoners and a rich 
booty. There fresh proofs of his prowess only served to 
kindle against him the rancour of his enemies and the 
jealousy of the king. Garcia Ordonez accused him to Al- 
phonso of keeping back part of the tribute received from 
Seville, and the king took advantage of the Cid’s ^sence 
raid against the Moors to banish him from Castile. 


Oil a 


Henceforth^ Rodrigo Diaz began to live that heroic-pica- 
resque life which has made him famous, sometimes ngWinS 
under the Christian banner, sometimes under Moonsh. but 
always for his own hand. At the heaa of a band of 300 
free lances he offered his services 
Barcelona ; then, failing him, to ° 

of Sarao-ossa, of the race of the Beni Houd. Under 
hloctadir and his successors Jfoutamin and hlostain, the 
Cid remained for nearly eight years, fighting their battles 
against Mahometan and Christian, when not 
unon his own, and being admitted almost to a share o. 
their roral authority. He made more than one attempt t 

jected, he turned his arms a^inst the 

Houd, extending their dominions at the expense 
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Christian states of Aragon and Barcelona, and harrying 
even the border lands of Castile. Among the enterprizes 
of the Cid the most famous was that against Valencia, 
then the richest and most flourishing city of the Peninsula, 
and an object of cupidity to both Christian and Moslem. 
The Cid appeared before the place at the head of an army 
of 7000 men, for the greater part Mahometans. In vain did 
the Valencians implore succour from the emir of Cordova, 
and from their co-religionists in other parts of the Penin- 
sula. In defiance of an army which marched to the relief . 
of the beleaguered city under Yussuf the Almoravide, the 
Cid took Valencia after a siege of nine months, on the 
15th of June 1094 — the richest prize which up to that 
time had been recovered from the Moors. The condi- 
tions of the surrender were all violated — the cadi Ibn^ 
Djahhaff burnt alive, avast number of the citizens who had 
escaped death by famine slaughtered, and the possessions 
divided among the Campeador’s companions. In other 
respects the Cid appears to have used his victory mildlj’', 
ruling his kingdom, which now embraced nearly the whole 
of Valencia and Murcia, for four years with vigour and 
justice. At length the Almoravides, whom he had several 
times beaten, marched, against him in great force, inflict- 
ing a crushing defeat at Cuenga upon the Cid’s army, 
under his favourite lieutenant, Alvar Fafiez. The blow 
was a fatal one to the aged and war-worn Campeador, who 
died of anger and grief in July 1099. His vridow main- 
tained Valencia for three years longer against the Moors, 
but was at last compelled to evacuate the cit}^ taking rvith 
her the body of the Cid to be buried in the monastery of 
San Pedro at Cardena, in the neighbourhood of Burgos. 
Here, in the centre of a small chapel, surrounded by his 
chief companions in arms, by Alvar Fanez Minaya, Pero 
Bermudez, Martin Antolinez, and Pelaez the Asturian, 
rest, after frequent disturbances from friend and foe, 
the bones of the mighty warrior, the truest of Spanish 
heroes, the embodiment of all the national virtues and 
most of the national vices. Philip II. tried to get him 
canonized, but Home objected, and not without reason. 
Whatever were his qualities as a fighter, the Cid jvas but 
indifferent material out of which to make a saint, -^a man 
who battled against Christian and against Moslem with 
equal zeal, who burnt churches and mosques with equal 
zest, who ravaged, plundered, and slew as much for a 
livelihood as for any patriotic or religious purpose, and was 
in truth almost as much of a Mussulman as a Christian in 
his habits and his character. His true place in history 
is that of the greatest of the querrilleros — the perfect type 
of that sort of warrior in which, from the days of SertoriUs 
to those of El Empecinado, the soil of Spain has been 
most productive. j 

The Cid of romance, the Cid of a thousand battles, 
legends, and dramas, the Cid as apotheosized in literature, 
the Cid invoked by good Spaniards in every national 
crisis, whose name is a perpetual and ever-present inspira- 
tion to Spanish patriotism, is a very different character from 
the historical Rodrigo Diaz — the freebooter, the rebel, the 
consorter with the infidels and the enemies of Spain. He 
is the Perfect One, the Born in a Happy Hour, “ My Cid,” 
the invincible, the magnanimous, the all-powerful. He is 
the type of knightly virtue, the mirror of patriotic duty, the 
flower of all Christian grace. He is Roland and Bayard 
in one. In the popular literature of Spain he holds a 
place such as has no parallel in other countries. From an 
almost contemporary period he has been the subject of 
song ; and he who was chanted by wandering minstrels 
in the 12th century has survived to be hymned in revo- 
lutionary odes of the 19th. In a barbarous Latin poem, 
written in celebration of the conquest of Almeria by Al- 
phonso VII. in the year 1147, we have the bard testifying 


to the supereminenco of the Cid among his country's 
heroes : — 

“ Ipse Rodericus Mio Cid semper voc.atus, 

De quo ct tatur quod ab Iiostibus baud superatus, 

Qui domuit Mauros, comites domuit quoque nostros.” 

Within a hundred years of his death the Cid had become 
the centre of a whole system of myths. The Poema del 
Cid, written in the latter half of the 12th century, has 
scarcely any trace of a historical character. Already the 
Cid had reached his apotheosis, and Castilian loyalty could 
not consent to degrade him when banished by his sove- 
reign : — 

“Dios, que buen vassalo si ovieso buen seuor! ” 

cry the weeping citizens of Burgos, as they speed the exile 
on his way. 

The Poem of the Cid is but a fragment of 3744 lines, 
written in a barbarous style, in rugged assonant rhymes, and 
a rude Alexandrine measure, but it glows with the pure fire 
of poetry, and is full of a noble simplicity and a true epical 
grandeur, invaluable as a living picture of the age. The 
ballads relating to the Cid, of which nearly two hundred 
are extant, are greatly inferior in merit, though some of 
them are not unworthy to be ranked with the best in this 
kind. Duran believes the greater part of them to have 
been written in the 16th century. A few betra}’, not 
more by the antiquity of their language than by their 
natural and simple tone, traces of an earlier age and a freer 
national life. They all take great liberties udth history, 
thus belying the opinion of Sancho Panza that “the 
ballads are too old to tell lies.” Such of them as are not 
genuine relics of the 12th century are either poetical 
versions of the leading- episodes in the hero’s life as con- 
tained in the Chronicle, that Chronicle itself having been 
doubtless composed out of still earlier legends as sung by 
the wandering or pure inventions of a later time, 

owing their inspiration to the romances of chivalry. In 
these last the ballad-mongers, not to let their native hero 
be outdone by the Amadises, the Esplandians, and the Feli.x- 
martes, engage him in the most' extravagant adventures — 
making war upon the king of France and upon the 
emperor, receiving embassies froin the Soldan of Persia, 
bearding the Pope at Rome, and performing other feats not 
mentioned even in the Poem or the Chronicle. The last 
and the worst of the Cid ballads are those which betray 
by their frigid conceits and feeble mimicry of the antique 
the false taste and essentially unheroic spirit of the age of 
Philip II. As for the innumerable other poems, dramas, 
and tales which have been founded on the legend of the 
Cid, from the days of Guillen de Castro and Diamante to 
those of Quintana and Trueba, they serve merely to prove 
the abiding popularity of the national hero in his native 
land. 

Tlie chief sources from which the .story of tlic Cid is to be 
gatlicred are, first, the Latin chronicle discovered h}' Eisco in the 
convent of San Isidro at Leon, proved by internal eridence to have 
been mitten before 1258 ; the Cronica, General, composed by itl- 
phonso X. in the second half bf tlic 13th centmy, partly (so far as 
relates to the Cid) from the above, partly from contemporary 
Arabic histories, and partly from tradition ; the Cronica del Cid, 
first published in 1512, by'juan de Velorado, abbot of the monas- 
teiy of San Pedro at Cardena, which is a compilation from the last, 
interlarded with new fictions due to the piety of the compiler ; 
lastly, various Arabic manuscripts, some of contemporary date, 
which arc examined and their claims weighed in the second volume 
of Professor Dozy’s Historic de la littiratnrc de VEspagne aii moycn 
Age. Huber, Jluller, and Perdinand "Wolf are among the leading 
authorities in the history and literatrrre of the Cid. JI. Damas 
Hinard has prrblished the poem, with a literal Preirch • tnuislatioir 
arid notes, and John Hoohham Frerc has rendered it into English 
with e.vtrnordin.ary spirit arrd fidelity. The largest collectioir of 
the Cid ballads is that of Duran, in the Jiomanccro General, in 
two volumes, forming part of Eivaderreyra’s Biblioteca de Antores 
Espaiioles. (H. E. W.) 
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M bcveni-e obtained hy the ferment- 

ation of the juice of apples. The iimnufacturc is chiefly 
earned on by the cultivators of the fruit, and it has been 
conducted from very remote times in Hereford, Worcester 
Oloucester, Somerset, and Devonshire in England, and in 
Aormaudy in 1’ ranee. Cider is also largely prepared and 
consumed in Upper Austria, Wurtemberg, in the districts 
of the Maine and the Moselle, and in Holland ; and it 
IS besides a common beverage in the Now England and 
\\ estern States of America. In the south-west of En-^land 
the most e.steemed varieties of apple cultivated for cidcr- 
raaking arc the Itoyal Wilding, the Foxwhelp, White 
Nonnancl^'^Bticch, Yellow Sty re, Ilnmlsonie Mandy, and 
Skyrme’s Kernel. For a superior quality of cider the largo 
well matured apples of seveml varieties are selected, and 
are ground up to a lino pulp citlicr in an old-fashioned cider 
mill, or in one of several newer machines which have been 
imroduced for pulping the fruit. The old form of mill 
consists of a circular trough around which a huge heavy 
stone wheel or runner, weighing about a ton, is drawn by 
a horse. Into the trough a charge of ajqiles, to the amount 
of from S to 10 bushels, is thrown, and the mill is kept in 
motion till the whole mass is reduced to a line uniform pulp, 
which is technically called " the cheese. ” The old-fashioned 
mills are now generally superseded bj’ modern inventions, 
of tvhich Coleman’s cider press may be taken as the type. 
It consists of two pairs of rollers mounted in a strong 
wooden frame. The first and upper pair are of hard wood, 
studded with iron teeth or knives, set immediately under 
a hopjtrr into which the fruit is fed. In passing between 
the linst pair the fruit is .sliced into sm.all pieces which fall 
botwocii the second pair of rollers, placed iminediatclj 
below. These comsist of heavy cylinders of stone set quite 
close so that the ojiposing surfaces press against each other, 
and the sliced apples in p.^'■•siIlg between them are bruised 
to a line pulp which is received into a trough placed directly 
under. The pulp or cheasc is, or otight to be, laid aside 
for at least a night to allow fermentation to set in before 
the juice i.s expressed. By this moans the aromatic oil 
contained in the scod.s is extracted, comnmnic.ating its 
aroma to liie mass, ami a richer, fuller-flavoured beverage 
is the result. The chec.se is jilaccd in hair-clotlis in astrong 
framed bo.x for c.vj»re.ssiiig tlic juice, an operation which 
juust bo gently and circfully perfoniicd, so that the liquid 
may be obtained ns pure and clear ns pos.sible. The juice 
ought to liavc a specific gravity of from DOT to DOS, and 
.should contain 10 or 11 jier cent, of sugar and 0‘C to 0’7 
per cent, of malic acid. The liquor is strained and placed 
for fermciiliiig either in large vats or in separate casks. In 
the fermentation which ensues an abundant sediment is 
thrown' to tlic bottom tind a scum rises to the surface. In 
a week or ten daj's this action .should leave iho liquid clear 
and bright if the fermentation lias continued steady and 
moderate. The liquid is then racked ofl' into cn-^ks, ns free 
its pos.sible from scum ami sediment, and excluded from 
atinaspheric influence to stop the further action of the fer- 
ment. If in the early part of the following .spring it is 
found to be still clear, nothing fnrlher is required c.xcopt 
to cask it up for the market; 'but sbonkl it have beconio 
thick and ropy it must bo “fined” either by means of is- 
iri'dass or witii stewed .and mashed nitplcs. It is frequently 
found necessary, in order efl'ectnally to stop fermentation, 
to expose the liquor to the influence of sulphurous acid gas, 
which is done by burning a sulphur tipped stick inside a 

ctLsk half filled witli cider, and shaking the cask so as to 

make the liquor absorb the acid gas. Such “ matclicd 
cider is readily detected by connoisseurs. The artificiai 
colouringof cider, when practi.sed, is done cither with burnt 
piigar, the juice of red beet, logwood, or cocliiiical ; and in 
Germany a flavour is sometimes communicated to tJie bever- 
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Cider is very' prone to undergo acetous fermentation, and 
develop a rough, sharp, vinegary taste ; and in that condi- 
tion Its consumption readdy causes diarrhcea and colic. 
Koiighness may be much reduced by treatment with vari- 
ous compounds prepared for the purpose which contain 
lime, or by the addition of a quantity of hops boiled with 
treacle or honey to the acetified cider. 'When sound it 'is 
a wholesome, agreeable, and refreshing stimulant beverage. 
In Germany a spirit, apple brandy, is distilled from cider. 

CIENFUEGOS, Nicasio Alvaeez de (1762-1809), 
poet and publicist, was born at Madrid. He studied with 
distinction at Salamanca, where he sat at the feet of the 
poet hlelendez Valdez. The year 1778 saw the first of his 
poems published, and the attention of his countrymen was 
immediately attracted- He was appointed editor of the 
Government organs, the Gaceta and Mermrio, and an 
article on Napoleon published in the former drew down on 
him the heavy' hand of Murat. Cienfuegos was condemned 
to death ; he refused submission, and would assuredly 
have been executed but for the prayers of his friends. At 
tlieir instance the sentence was commuted into one of de- 
portation into France. Worn out with grief and fatigue, 
he died at Orthez in the following year, Hb verses are 
imitated from these of Melendez Valdez; they are by 
no means deficient in science or passion, but they are too 
often disfigured by a spurious sentimentality and by an 
affectation of the flimsy philosojiby of the age. He was 
blamed for an unsparing use at once of archaisms and 
of novelties, which some regarded with approval, but 
others denounced him as a traitor to the glorious traditions 
of Castilian art, aud ns bent on Frenchifying the noble 
Castilian idiom. His plays — Fitaco, Zoraida, La Condesa 
de Castilla, and Idomenco, four tragedies on the pseudo- 
classic French model, and Las Hetmanas Generosas, a 
comedy — have been long forgotten both in the closet and 
on the stage. See Tickuor, History of Spanish Literature, 
vol. lit. ; and Cienfuegos, Ohras Foeticas, 2 vols., Madrid, 

CIGAE, aform in which tobacco is prepared for smoking 
without the use of a pipe. Cigars consist of certain portions 
of small and broken letif tobacco rolled together m the form 
of a short stick or rod tapering to a point at one end called 
the curl or twist, and fiinily' wrapped round with one or 
two wrappings of whole leaf tobacco. The manufacture 
of cigars is conducted by hand-labour,_ and the 
operations aro performed with great dexterity. The selected 
leaves to bo used for wrapping are first damped and stripped 
or freed from the midrib, by which each leaf is torn into 
two halves. These are smoothed out and pressed to remove 
any creases, and with a sharp knife the workman cuts each 
into the proper shape to form a wrapper. On each 
wrapper so prepared a sufficient quantity of small and 
broSuleaf is^ilaccd, aud the whole is 
the form of a cigar. An external ^ 

leaf is added and secured m a peculiar kind of knot at tne 
smaller end. The thick end is trimmed by placing 
eSar in a -;use and cutting it to a definite size. After 
Sbiug the cfgars are dried on trays either by exposure to 
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Iho sun or in artificial beat, and when thoroughly diy they 
are packed in boxes for sale. Cheroots difi'er only in form 
from ordinary cigars, sloping gradually from the thick to 
the thin end, which instead of finishing in a point, is cut 
aud trimmed the same as the thick end. Cigarettes are 
small cigars, sometimes consisting of fine cut tobacco 
wrapped up in thin paper or inserted in straw tubes. 
Cigars are sold under an immense variety of names, derived 
either from the countiy of their manufacture, from the kind 
of tobacco used, or from the fancy of the manufacturer. The 
finest cigars are obtained from Havana in Cuba, and in 
them the thick ends are left untrimmed by the knife ; but 
although this is characteristic it is obviously no test of 
genuineness. Cheroots come principally from Manilla in 
the Philippine Islands. See Tobacco. 

CIGNANI, Caelo (1628-1719), was born at Bologna, 
where he studied under Battista Cairo, and afterwards 
under Albani. Though an intimate friend of the latter, 
and his most renowned disciple, Cignani was yet strongly 
and deeply influenced by the genius of Correggio, as a 
comparison of his drawing and of his manner of treating 
light and shadow with that of the painter of Parma will 
prove. His greatest work, moreover, the Assumption 
round the cupola of the church of the Madonna della 
Fuoca at Forli, which occupied him some twenty years, 
and is in some respects one of the grandest and most 
remarkable works of art of the 17 th century, is obviously 
inspired from the more renowned fresco of Antonio Leti 
in the cupola of the cathedral of Parma. Cignani had 
some of the defects of his masters ; his elaborate finish, his 
audacious artificiality in the use of colour and in composi- 
tion, mark the disciple of Albani ; but he imparterl to 
his work a more intellectual character than either of his 
models, and is not without other remarkable merits of his 
own. In private character Cignani was eminently amiable, 
unassuming, and generous. His success, however, made 
him many enemies j and the envy of some of these is said 
to have impelled them to deface certain of his works. He 
accepted none of the honours offered him by the duke of 
Parma and other princes, but lived and died an artist. 
On his removal to Forli, where he died, the school he had 
founded at Bologna was fain in some sort to follow its 
master. His most famous pictures, in addition to the 
Assumption already cited, are — the Entry of Paul III. 
into Bologna ; the Francois 1. Touching for King’s 
Evil ; a Power of Love, painted under a fine ceiling by 
Agostino Carracci, on the walls of a room in the ducal 
palace at Parma; an Adam and Eve; a Temptation of Joseph, 
in the Florentine Palazzo Arnold! ; and a Sampson, in the 
Bolognese Palazzo Zambeccari. 

CIGOLI, or CivoBi, Luigi Caedi da (1559-1613), 
painter, architect, and poet, was born at Cigoli in Tuscany. 
Educated under Allori and Santo di Titi, he formed a pe- 
culiar style by the study at Florence of Michelangelo, 
Correggio, Andrea dal Sarto, and Pontormo. Assimilating 
more of the second of these masters than of all the others, 
he laboured for some years with success ; but the attacks 
of his enemies, and intense application to the production 
of a wax model of certain anatomical preparations, induced 
an alienation of mind which affected him for three years. 
At the end of this period, he visited Lombardy, whence he 
returned to Florence. There he painted an Ecce Homo, in 
competition with Passignani and Caravaggio, which gained 
the prize. This work was afterwards taken by Bonaparte 
to the Louvre, and was restored to Florence in 1815. His 
other pictures of importance are — a St Peter Healing the 
Lame Alan, in the church of St Peter’s at Borne ; a 
Conversion of St Paul, in that of San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
and a Story of Psyclie, in fresco, at the Villa Borghese, in 
the same city ; a Alartyrdom of Stephen, which earned him 
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the name of the Florentine Correggio, a Venus and Satyr, 
and a Sacrifice of Isaac, at Florence ; and a Stigmata of 
St Francis, at Foligno. Cigoli, who was made a knight of 
Malta at the request of Pope Paul HI., was a good and 
solid draughtsman and the possessor of a rich and har- 
monious palette. He died, it is said, of grief at the failure 
of his last fresco (in the Koman church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore), which is rendered ridiculous by an abuse of 
perspective. 

CILICIA, one of the most important provinces in the 
ancient division of Asia Minor, partly represented by the 
modern province of Adana. It comprised a large part of 
the southern coast of that country, extending from 
Pamphylia on' the W. to Mount Amanus and the frontiers 
of Syria on the E. Throughout this extent it was bounded 
by the central ridge of Mount Taurus on the N. and by 
the Mediterranean on the S., so that its form was long and 
narrow, having a length in a direct line of nearly 270 
English miles, while its breadth hardly anywhere exceeds 
68 miles. It is divided by nature into two portions of a 
very different character ; — the westernmost, known ■ in 
ancient times as Cilicia Trachea or Tracheotis (the modern 
Itsch Hi), the Bugged Cilicia, a well-deserved epithet, as 
almost the whole region is occupied by a rugged mountain 
tract, formed by the branches and offshoots of Mount 
Taurus, which descend for the most part quite to the sea, 
while the interior is furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, 
leaving but scanty spaces fit for cultivation ; the eastern- 
most, on the contrary, called Cilicia Pedias, or “ of the 
Plains,” presenting a broad expanse of level alluvial plains 
round which the lofty chain of Alount Taurus sweeps in a 
semicircle, forming a great mountain barrier that encloses 
it like a wall on the north and east, and separates it from 
the extensive upland plains of Lycaonia and Cajipadocia. 

Towards the west the limit between Cilicia and Pamphylia 
was an arbitrary one ; the first place that is assigned by 
Strabo to Cilicia being Coracesium, a remarkable fortress 
on a projecting rocky headland, now called Alaja. The 
whole of this rugged mountain district indeed abounds in 
such projecting headlands, with small sheltered coves or 
harbours beneath them, — a character that has peculiarly 
fitted it, both in ancient and in modern times, for affording 
shelter to pirates. At the same time the diflBculty of com-> 
inunication with the interior has prevented any of the towns 
on the coast from rising into important centres of trade, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages there were in ancient 
times a considerable number of towns surrounding the 
coasts of Cilicia Trachea ; among which may be mentioned 
(proceeding from "W. to E.) Selinus, afterwards called 
Trajanopolis ; Anemurium, near the promontory pt the 
same name, which is the southernmost point of Asia Minor ; 
Celenderis, still called Kelenderi, and used as a place of 
passage to the Island of Cyprus, though now a poor decayed 
village; and Seleucia, termed for distinction’s sake Seleucia 
ad Calycadnum, from its position at the mouth of the river 
of that name. The Calycadnus, now known as the Gdk 
Su, or “ Blue Biver,” is indeed the only river of any 
importance in Cilicia Trachea, which it traveraes nearly 
through its whole length, rising but a short distance from 
the sea, and flowing through a very winding valley, but 
with a general direction from W. to E. The only towns 
in the interior of- this w'estern part of Cilicia — Mout, which 
occupies the site of Claudtopolis, and Ermenek (Germani- 
copolis) — are situated in the valley of the Calycadnus, but 
they are places of little importance. The whole of this 
mountain tract is still covered with extensive forests, which 
in ancient times supplied timber for the navies of the 
Egj'ptian and Syrian kings, but are now almost enthely 
neglected. 

The small river Lamus still called Lamas Su was con- 



sidcrcd by nncieiit geogmphers as constituting tbo limit 
bctneou the two difterent provinces of Cilicia. From that 
point the mountains begin to recede from the coast, and 
lea\e a narrow strip of alluvial plain between them and the 
Eca, tvhicli, beyond Soli to the east, opens out into the broad 
iovoi expanse that gave name to Cilicia Pedias. The 
wliole of this e.xtensiyo plain, spreading out in some parts 
to more tlian 30 miles in width, is composed of alluvial 
depo.sits brought down by the rivers that intersect it. It 
has con.'^eipientlyn soil of great natural fertilitj', and would 
be capable of the richest cultivation ; but it is for the 
most part a desolate uncultivated tract, in which the 
town.s of Tar-sus and Adana, with their snrroundin"- 
gardens and fruit-trees, appear like oases in the midst of a 
desert. The -snrrouiuliiig plains are the abode in winter 
of numenms hordes of 'J’urcomaiis and Kurds, who wander 
over them freely with their flocks and lieixls ; while in 
fiuiuiuer tlie\ are rendered jiostiicntial by the noxious 
miasiiiiita produced by the marshes formed by the rivers 
that llow tlirimgli the a, so that at this season thej'aro 
almie-t wholly uninhabited. 

Tiie [d.iiiis of eastern Cilicia arc traversed by three con- 
siderable rivers. Of these the Cydinis, which flows by 
Tarsus, though much the most celebrated in ancient times, 
is the lea-.t considerable. It is formed by the junction of 
three streams, all of which nVo on the southern slope of 
the Btilghardagh. as the portion of Idoiint Taurus imme- 
diately north of Tarsus is called ; and it has consequently 
but a short course from thence to the sea. But it is a deep 
and r.ipid .stream, and wa.s celebrated in aiitiquit)" for the 
coolne.'.s and clearne.ss of its waters, a bath in which 
nearly cost Ale.xamler the Great his life. The other two 
rivers, liie S.irus and Pyrnimis, now known as llie Sihun 
asid Jihun, are much more im[iortaut. Both of these take 
their ri.-'C in the upland plains of Cappadocia, beyond tbe | 
r.iugc of Mount Taurus, through which they force their 
way to the Ci'dciau plains below. On arriving in thc.se 
they spread out into stagnant pools and marslies, througii 
which the main streams are continually changing their 
courses, and ciitling out for themselves new channels. 
TIic.'C changes have caused much coiifu.sion in reconciling 
the nceounts given by ancient writers with the present 
geognpiiy of the country. It ajqiears certain that in 
ancient times the .Sams joined the Pymmus neir its 
moulh, nml both together fell into the sea immediately to 
(he west of the .Kinall rocky headland called Karatasch 
Biirim, near the .site of tho ancient city of Mallus; but 
at the prc-sent day tlie Siimn holds a sepanite course from 
Adana towards the .soutli-we.st, flowing into the sea within 
a few miles of tho moulli of tho Cydmis, while the 
Jiliun, as it approaches the sea, takes a sudden turn to tho 
east, and llow.s into the Gulf of Scanderoou, between the 
site of Jlallus and that of the ancient Ag-.e, now known as 

Aiius. _ _ 

Imperfectly as the plains of this part of Cilicia arc 
cultivated, they jiroducc cotton, avheat, barley, tobacco, 
and .sc.samo in Biiflicicnt quantities to show of what they 
would bo c,a])able if jiroperly drained and tilled ; while 
the gardens around tho towns of Tarsus and Adana arc 
planted with palms, onmge-treo.s, flg.s, and other fruit 
trees, which flourish with tho utmost luxuriance.^ fho 
climate in .summer is intensely hot ; and the plains at 
that season arc burnt up and parched ; but the abundant 
means of irrig.ation at hand, if properly utilized, would 
cfrcctiially remedy that disadvantage. These c.xfeiisivc 
plains are frequented by numbers of gazelles and jerboas, 
os well as bustards, fraiicolins, and other game. Buffaloes 
also abound in the marshy tracts near the sea. _ In tlio 
ramms of :Mount Taurus leopards, for which the pronnee was 
Tinted in tho time of Cicero, arc .still found not unfrequcntlj. 
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Besides Tarsus and Adana, which retain their ancient 
aines as well as sites, there were in ancient times several 

0, cS' 
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T-i ”ar^i ^^0 modern port of Tarsus ■ 

while Mallus occupied the promontory now called Karatasch 
Bmun, at its eastern extremity. In the interior were 
Jfopsuestia (now Missis) on the Eiver Pyramus, and 
Anazarbus (still called .trin Zarba) higher up the valley of 
the same river, which, under the Eoman and Byzantine 
miipircs, became one of the most flourishing cities of 
Oilicia. In modern times Adana, which is the capital of 
the pashahe or vilayet that comprises all Cilicia, is much 
the most important town in the province, and is estimated 
to contain 18,000 inhabitants, while Tarsus does not 
possess more than 7000 or 8000. 

Mei-sina, tbe port of Tamus, though still but a small 
place, IS gradually becoming the seat of a considerable trade, 
being tho only outlet for the productions of the interior. 

Cilicia is bounded on tho east (as already stated) by 
Mount Amanus, one of the most considerable of tho 
bnmehes or oflshoots of Mount Taurus. But the range to 
which this name was given by ancient geographers is in 
fact a double one, which forks into two branches about 
midway between Ilarasch and the sea, and sends down two 
arms, — the one in a south-west direction, ending in the 
Cilician plain before reaching the sea j tlie other running 
nearly due south till it curves round the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
and ends in the lofty mountain promontory of Eas el 
Khaiizin, tho Eossicus Scopulus of Ptolemy. Between 
these two ranges lies tho deep bay or inlet called in ancient 
times the Gulf of Tssus, aud now known as the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, from the seaport of that name ; this is above 
oO miles long and about 20 miles wide at its entrance. On 
its shores were situated in ancient times the towns of iKgm 
(now Aias) on tho western side, and Issus, Myriandras, 
and Ehosus on the eastern ; but after the foundation of 
Alexandria on the same side of tbo gulf, these last towns 
sank into comparative insignificance. Alexandria still 
survives under the name of Alexandretta, or Iskenderun 
(commonly corrupted into Scanderoon) as it is called by 
the Turk.s, and is a place of considerable trade. 

The southern branch of Mount Amanus unquestionably 
constitutes llio natural limit of Cilicia, and hence Strabo 
correctly assigns all the towns north of the promontory of 
Ehosus to Cilicia, and those on the other side of it to 
Picria in .Syria. But for political purposes the limit was 
fixed at a point some miles north of Alexandria, where there 
wa.s a fortified pass called tho Syrian Gates. The name of 
Pylm .Syrirc or Syrian Gates was also given, however, to the 
mountain pass across tho range of Blount Amanus, now 
known as the Pass of Beilan, which has in all ages formed 
the direct route from Asia 3.Iinor into Syria. It was to its 
command of these (lasses, as well as that called the Cilician 
Gates on the north, leading directly across the chain ot 
Mount Taurus, that Cilicia owed much of its importance m 
a miiitaiy and political point of view. 

IliMory. — ^Though the boundaries of Cihcia, as above 
defined, wore generally recognized in ancient times, tlie 
people of that name appears to have been m early days 
Eu mo,o widely spSd, .eud occupied . c»s,deraH. 
extent of cotmlry nortli of Mount Tonrae, es well es in tie 

inonnwin tegioL extending lo™de tetes 

Herodotus extends tbe name of Cilicia to the ^upHrates, 

mid must have comprised a large portion of 
undei that appellation. There can be doub^f e 

Cilicians as well as the Cappadocians, were of Semitic o 
SEc'd“ cent, end belonged to tbe snmejtoet as ft. 
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Syrians, from wliom, however, they were from' a very early 
period politically separate. Cilicia appears as an indepen- 
dent Idngdom under a monarch named Syennesis, in the 
time of Alyattes, king of Lydia, 610 b.c. (Herod., i. 74), 
and even after it passed under the Persian empire it con- 
tinued to be governed by its own kings, all of whom appear 
to have borne the name, or rather appellation, of Syennesis. 
From its position Cilicia attracted much attention during 
the expedition of the younger Cyrus (401 b.c.), as well as 
in that of Alexander, whose first great victory over the 
Persian king was fought at Issus, in the narrow pass between 
Mount Amanus and the sea (333 b.c.) 

Cilicia now passed under the Macedonian rule, and was 
subject to the Seleucidan kings of Syria. But owing to 
the feeble and unsettled character of the government under 
the later monarchs of that dynasty, the western portion of 
the country, or Cilicia Trachea, became the stronghold of 
numerous pirates, who carried their depredations to such an 
e.xtent as to compel the Homans to wage regular war upon 
them. It was not till 66 b.c. that they were finally subdued 
by Pompey, and Cilicia was regularly constituted as a 
Eoman province, which, however, comprised, in addition to 
Cilicia properly so called, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, 
Lycaonia, and a large part of Phrygia. This was the extent 
of the province when it was governed by Cicero as proconsul 
(51-50 B.C.), who obtained some successes against the 
mountain tribes of Mount Amanus, of which he was im- 
moderately proud. 

Under the Eoman empire Cilicia was again reduced to 
its natural limits, but did not receive its final constitution 
as a province till the time of Vespasian. It retained its 
condition as such under the Eoman and Byzantine empires 
till it fell, with the rest of Asia Minor, under the Seljukiau- 
Turks in the 11th century. After the break-up of the 
Turkish monarchy Cilicia was seized by the Armenians, 
who from the mountain districts of Mount Amanus and 
Taurus gradually made themselves masters of the whole 
country, of which they retained possession, notwithstanding 
frequent struggles with the Lusignans — the lords of the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus — till both were expelled by 
the Ottoman Turks in the 15th century. From that period 
Cilicia has continued to form part of the Turkish empire, 
with the exception of the brief interval from 1833 to 1840, 
during which it was annexed to his dominions by Mehemet 
All, viceroy of Egypt ; but after the defeat of that ruler by 
the allied powers lie was compelled to evacuate Cilicia, 
which was reunited as before with the Ottoman empire. 

_ The ancient geography of Cilicia is well described by Stiabo (bk. 
xiv. ch. 6). Its coasts were first visited and were described in detail 
by C-aptain Beaufort in his Karamania, 8vo, Loud., 1818. A more 
coni])lete examination of the whole country was made by II. Lang- 
lois in 1852-58 ( Voyage dans la Cilicie et dans Ics Montagnes du 
Taurus, 8vo. Paris, 1861). (B. H. B.) 

CIMABUE, Giovanni (1240 to about 1302), painter, 
w'as born in Florence of a creditable family, ivhich seems 
to have borne the name of Gualtieri, as well as that of 
Ciraabue (Bullhead). He took to the arts of design by 
natural inclination, and sought the society of men of learn- 
ing and accomplishment. Vasari, the historian of Italian 
painting, zealous for his owm native stale of Florence, has 
left us the generally current account of Cimabue, wdiich later 
' researches have to a great extent invalidated. We cannot 
now accept his assertion that art, extinct in Italy, was re- 
vived solely by Cimabue, after hehad received sometraining 
from Grecian artists invited by the Florentine Government 
to paint the chapel of the Gondi in the church of S. Maria 
Hovella ; for native Italian art vras not then a nullity, and 
this church -was only begun wdien Cimabue was alreadj' 
■forty years old. Even Lanzi’s qualifying statement that 
Grecian artists, although they did not paint the chapel of 
the Gondi, did execute rude decorations in a chapel below 
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the existing church, and may thus have inspirited Cimabue, 
makes little difference in the main facts. What we find 
as the general Bpshot is that some Italian painters preceded 
Cimabue — particulaily Guido of Siena and Giunta of 
Pisa ; that he worked on much the same principle as 
the}', and to a like result ; but that he W’as nevertheless 
the most advanced master of his time, and, by his own w'orks, 
and the training which he imparted to his mighty pupil 
Giotto, he left the art far more formed and more capable 
of growth than he found it. The undoubted admiration 
of his contemporaries would alone demonstrate the conspi- 
cuous position which he held, and deserved to hold. 
For the chapel of the Eucellai in S. Maria Novella he painted 
in tempera a colossal Madonna and Child wu'th Angels, 
the largest altarpiece produced up to that date ; before its 
removal from the studio it was visited with admiration 
by Charles of Anjou, with a host of eminent men and gentle 
ladies, and it was carried to the church in a festive proces- 
sion of the people and trumpeters. Cimabue was at this 
time living in the Borgo Allegri, then outside the walls of 
Florence ; the legend that the name Allegri (Joyous) .was 
bestowed on the locality in consequence of this striking 
popular display is more attractive than accurate, for the 
name existed already. Of this celebrated picture, one of 
the great landmarks of modern and sacred art, some details 
may be here given, which we condense from the History 
of Painting in Italy by Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
“ The Virgin in a red tunic and blue mantle, with her feet 
resting on an open-worked stool, is sitting on a chair hung 
with a white drapery flowered in gold and blue, and carried 
by six angels kneeling in threes above each other. A. deli- 
cately engraved nimbus surrounds her head, and that of the 
infant Saviour on her lap, who is dressed in a white tunic, 
and purple mantle shot with gold. A dark-coloured frame 
surrounds the gabled square of the picture, delicately traced 
with an ornament interrupted at intervals by thirty medal- 
lions on gold ground, each of wdiich contains the half-figure 
of a saint. In the face of the Madonna is a soft and melan- ' 
choly expression ; in the form of the infant, a certain 
freshness, animation, and natural proportion j in the group, 
affection — ^but too rare at this period. There is sentiment in 
the attitudes of the angels, energetic mien in some prophets, 
comparative clearness and soft harmony in the colours. 
A certain loss of balance is caused by the overweight of 
the head in the Virgin as compared with the slightness 
of her frame. The features are the old ones of the 1 3th 
century ; only softened, as regards the expression of the 
eye, by an exaggeration of elliptical form in the iris, and 
closeness of the curves of the lids. In the angels,, the 
absence of aU true notions of composition may be considered 
striking; .vet their movements are more natural and pleas- 
ing than hitherto. One indeed, to the spectator’s right of 
the Virgin, combines more tender reverence in its glance 
that any that had yet been produced. Cimabue gave to 
the fiesh-tints a clear and carefully fused colour, and im- 
parted to the forms some of the "rotundity which they had 
lost. With him vanished the sharp contrasts of hard lights, 
half-tones, and shadow's.” In a general wmy, it maybe said 
that Cimabue showed himself forcible in his paintings, as 
especially in heads of aged or, strongly characterized men ; 
and, if the then existing develojiment of art had allow'ed of 
this, he might have had it in him to express the beautiful 
as w'ell. He, according to Vasari, W'as the first painter 
who wrote w'ords upon his paintings, — as, for instance, 
round the head of Christ in a picture of the Crucifixion, 
the words addressed to klary, Mulier eccefilnis tuns. 

Cthsr paintings still extant by this master are the follow- 
ing; — In the Academy of Arts in Florence, a Madonna 
and Child, with eight angels, and some prophets in niches,— 
better than the Eucellai picture in composition and study 
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of nature put more archaic in type, ami the colour now 
Epoiled (this work was painted for the Badia of S. Trinita 
I’lormicc); in the National Caller)-, London, a Sfadouna 
and Cliild with Angels, whicli came from the fjgo Baldi col- 
iection, and had prohahly once been in the church of S. 

Ciocc, I'loronce; in the Louvre, a Jladonna and Child 
^^llh tuenty-six medallions in tho frame, originally in the 
chnrch of S. Francesco, Pisa. In the lower church of the 
Basilica of S. Francesco at Assisi, Cimabuc, succeediim 
Cuinhi da Pisa, probably adorned tho south transept- 
painting a colossal Virgin and Child between four Angels, 
above the altar of the Conception, and a large figure of St 
Francis. In the upper church, north transept, he has tho 
Saviour Enthroned and some Angels ; and, on the central 
ceiling of the transept, the Four Evangelists with Angels, 
lilany other works in both the lower and the upper church 
have been ascribed to Cimabuc, but with very scant)- 
ovidcnce; oven the above-named can be assigned to him only 
as matter of probability. Numerous others which he 
indisputably did paint have perished, — for instance, a series 
(earlier in date tlian the Bucellai picture) in the Carmine 
church at Padua, which were destroyed by a fire. 

From Assisi Cimabuc returned to Florence. In tlie 
closing years of bis life he was appointed capoinaestro of 
the mosaics of the Cathedral of Pisa, and was afterwards, 
hardly a year before his death, joined with Arnolfo di Lapo 
as architect for the Cathedral of Florence. In Pisa heexe-' 
ciitcd a Alajesty in the apse,' — Christ in glory between the 
Virgin and John the Evangelist, a mosaic, now much 
damaged, which stamps him as the le.ading artist of his time 
in that material. This was probably the last work that he 
produced. 

The debt which art owes to Ciniabuo is not limited 
to his own iierformanccs. He was the master of Giotto, 
whom he found a shejtherd boy of ten, in the pastures of 
Vespignauo, drawing with a coal on a slate the figure of a 
lamb. Cimabuc took him to Florence, and instructed him 
in the art ; and after hi.s death Giotto occupied a house 
which had belonged to his master in the Via del Cocomero. 

Another painter with whom Ciniabuo is said to have been 
intimate was Caddo Gaddi. 

It had always been supposed that the bodily semhlanco 
of Cimabuc is iircservcd to us in a porlrait-figxire by Simon 
Memmi painted in the Cappella degli Spaguuoli, in S. 

Maria Novella, — a thin hooded face in profile, with small 
beard, reddish andimintcd. This is now extremely dubious. 

Simone Martini of Siena (commonly called Memmi) was 
born in 1 263, and would therefore liave been about nineteen 
yeans of ago wlicn Cimabuc died ] it is not certain that ho 
])ainted tho work in question, or that the figure represents 
Cimabue. The Florentine master is spoken of by a nearly 
conteinjiorarv'commentator on Dante (tho so-called Anonimo, 
who wrote about 1 331) os arroffanie e dmicpwso ; so 
“ arrogant and passionate ” that, if any one, or if he himself, 
found a fault in any work of his, however cherished till 
then, ho would abandon it iit disgust. This, however, ton 
modern mind, looks more like an aspiring and fastidious 
desire for perfection than any such form of " arrogance 
ami passion ” as blemishes a man’s character. Giovanni 
Ciniabuo was buried in the cathedral of Florence, S. 

Ifaria del Fiore, with an e 2 )itn 2 Jh written by one of tbe 
Nini 

“ Crcilidit ut Ciimihos pictnnv c.istra tcncro 
Sic teimit vivciis ; nuuo tenet ftstra poli. 

Here wo recognize distinctly the suggestion of the first 
clause in the famous triplet of Dante -. 

Credette Cimnlnic nclla piiitura 

Teller lo c.iinpo ; cd ora lia Giotto il gndo, 

SI Clio la faina di colui s osonra. (n • W- 
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CIMAEOSA, Domenico (1749-1801), anitalian musi-ol 
composer, was born at Aversa, in the kingdom of Napl^ 
His parents were poor but anxious to give their son a aood 
education; and after removing to Naples they sent hi! to 
a free school connected with one of the monasteries of that 
city. The oigamst of the monastery. Padre Polcano, was 
struck with the bo)'’s intellect, and voluntarily instructed 
him in the elements of music, as also in the ancient and 
modern literature of his country. To the influence of the 
same worthy monk Cimarosa owed a free scholarship at 
the musical institute of Santa Maria di Loreto, where 
he remained for eleven years, studying chiefly the areat 
masters of the old Italian school. Piccini, Sacchini, 
and ether musicians of repute are mentioned amongst 
ms teachers. At the age of twenty-three Cimarosa entered 
the lists as a composer with a comic opera called Ze 
^}-avagame del Conte, first performed at the theatre dei 
Fiorentini at Naples in 1772. The work met with 
approval, and was followed in the same year by Le Pazzie di 
Stellidanza e di Zoroastro, a farce full of humour and 
eccentricity. This work also was successful, and the fame 
of the young composer began to spread all over Italy. 
In 1774 he was invited to Home to write an ojiera for the 
staff ione of that year ; and he there produced another comic 
opera called L’ltaliana in Loniha. 

The next thirteen years of Cimarosa’s life are not marked 
by any event worth mentioning. He wrote a number of 
operas for the various theatres of Italy, residing temporarily 
iu Eome, in Naples, or wherever else his vocation as a con- 
ductor of his works happened to call him. From 1 7S4-1787 
he lived at Florence, writing exclusively for the theatre of 
that city. The productions of this period of his life are 
vciy- numerous, consisting of operas, both comic and serious, 
cantatas, and various sacred compositions. The following 
works may be mentioned amongst many others : — Caio 
Mario; the three Biblical operas, and 

H Zaa-ificio d’Ahramo ; also II Convito di Pietra ; and 
La Ballerina Amante, a pretty comic opera first performed 
at Venice with enormous success. None of these works 
have survived, and their individual merits hardly give us 
cause to regret their loss. Excessive productiveness of this 
kind cannot but become mechanical. But this is no fault 
of Cimuro.sa’s. Tho enormous demand of the Italian stage 
has become fatal to the genius of some of the most gifted 
composers of that country both in tlie last and in the present 
century. Looking at Cimarosa’s works collectively, it 
may be said that they represent a style of considerable 
individuality and a perfect mastership of dramatic effect, 
so far at least as the vocal part is concerned. _ Cimarosa's 
orchestra, like that of most Italian composers, is somewhat 
meagre, but here also the comparatively primitive stage of 
orchestration at the time he wrote ought to be taken into 
account. Cimarosa seldom succeeds in the highest walks 
of his art. His comic operas are infinitely superior to 
those in which a tragic subject compelled him to attempt 
dramatic jiathos. As far as grace and melodious charm 
are concerned, Cimarosa was surpassed by none of Lis con 
temporaries, not even by Paesicllo, with whom he shared 
for a long time the leadership of the Italian school. ^ 

In 1787 Cimarosa went to St Petersburg by invitation 
of the Empress Catherine II. At her court he rcniaine 
four years and wrote aii enormous number of cOTipositions, 
mostly of the nature of pieces d’oceasion Of most ot 
these not even the names are on record. In 
Cimarosa left St Petersburg, the northern climate of 
Eussia proving hurtful to the native of Ital). By m- 
riS/» °tI,e°E«peror l.opold H lev.nl to V.enn^ 
and it was there that he produced the masterpiece on 
which his claim to immortality must mamly rest. 
Matrimonio Segreto ranks amongst the highest achievements 
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of ligkt operatic music. In Italy it is surpassed ty 
Rossini’s Barhieri alone. After the lapse of more than 
eighty years it evinces its vitality at theatres and concert 
halls wherever the whole opera or detached pieces are 
heard. Its humour is founded on human nature itself, and 
is therefore independent of local and temporal conditions. 
1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples where The Secret 
Marriage and other works were received with great 
applause. Amongst the 'works belonging to his last stay 
in Naples, the charming opera Le Astuzie Feminili may he 
mentioned. This period of his life is said to have been 
embittered by the intrigues of envious and hostile persons, 
amongst whom one is sorry to meet with Paesiello his old 
rival. During the occupation of Naples by the troops of 
the French Republic, Cimarosa joined the liberal party, and 
on the return of the Bourbons, was like many of his 
political friends condemned to death. By the intercession of 
influential admirers his sentence was commuted into banish- 
ment, and the composer left Naples mth the intention of 
returning to St Petersburg. But his health was broken, 
and after much suffering he died at Venice in 1801 of 
inflammation of the intestines. The nature of his disease 
led to the rumour of his having been poisoned by his 
enemies, which, however, a formal inquest proved to be 
unfounded. He worked till the last moment of his life, 
and one of his operas, Artemina, remained unfinished at 
his death. (p. n.) 

CIMBRI, or CiMBRiANS (Greek, KqrySpot), an ancient 
nation of unknown affinity, which was one of the most 
formidable enemies of the Roman power, and has proved 
one of the most difficult subjects for the historical investi- 
gator. About 113 B.C., in company with the Teutones, 
they defeated the consul Papirius Carbo near Noreia in 
Styria; and in 109 b.c. they routed another army under 
the consul Silanus. By the latter success they opened 
their way to Gallia Narbonensis; and in 105 b.c. they 
began to threaten the Roman temtory itself. They were 
joined by the Gauls from all quarters ; and the Roman 
army sent against them under Crepio and Manh’us was 
almost exterminated. Only ten men with two generals 
are said to have escaped ; and, in accordance with a vow 
which they had made before the battle, the conquerors 
destroyed all the spoil. The gold and silver they flung 
into the Rhone ; they drowned the horses, and put all the 
prisoners to death. The Romans were thrown into con- 
sternation but a new army was raised with all expedition, 
and the command was bestowed on Marius, who at that 
time enjoyed a high reputation on account of his victories 
in Africa. The Cimbri were approaching over the eastern 
Alps, and the Teutones and the other allies over the 
western. He first attacked and defeated the latter division 
at Aquee Sextise, and then returned to face the Cimbri, 
who had meanwhile seen the backs of the soldiers of 
Catullus and Sylla. The vast host attacked the Romans 
with the utmost fury in the Campi Raudii near Vercellae 
(101 B.C.); but, unaccustomed to the heats of Italy, they 
soon began to yield and were easily overcome. They had 
put it out of their own power to fly ; for, that they might 
the better keep their ranks, they had, like true barbari^s, 
tied themselves together. It is said that 120,000 were 
kified on the field of battle and 60,000 were taken 
prisoners. The people of the Italian districts known as the 
Bette Communi in Vicenza and the Tredeci Communi in 
Verona have a belief that they are descended from the 
remnants of the Cimbrian army, but it is much more 
probable that they are the posterity of German settlers 
introduced by the bishops of Trent. Be this at it may, it 
is certain that after the victory of Marius the Cimbri were 
no longer of much importance as antagonists of Rome, 

Two great questions have claimed the attention of the 
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historian in regard to this people ; but to neither of them 
has anything lilce a definite answer been obtained. The 
first has to do with their local habitation, and the second 
with their ethnographical connection. , Caesar, Sallust, 
Cicero, and Diodorus Siculus seem to have regarded them 
as Gauls, and assign them a position within the, Gallic area; 
whereas Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, and Tacitus treat 
them as Germans and locate them beyond the Rhine. The 
modern district of Jutland was familiarly known as the 
Cimbric Chersonese, and mention is made in the Mon. 
Ancyranum of an emoassy from the Cimhrians of that 
peninsula to Augustus. Beyond this our ancient authorities 
do not carry us, and modern discussion has done little 
but maintain a continual oscillation of opinion. That they 
were closely connected with the Teutones is evident, and 
that the Teutones at least were Germanic was for a time 
regarded as certain ; but more elaborate investigation shows 
that even this is open to dispute, and can afi'ord no support 
as an argument. The ancient identification of the people 
with the Cimmerii and the modern identification with the 
Cymiy are well-nigh exploded, and probablj' owe their origin 
to mere similarity of names. 

Sec Cellarius De Cirtibris ct Tcntonihvs; Joli. von Muller, 
Bclhtni Cimhricnm, 1776 ; Schiern, Dc Cimhrorum Originc ct 
Migrationihiis, 18-12 ; Latham, Aiqienclix to edition of the Germania 
of Tacitus ; and a paper read In’ Canon Eawlinson before the 
Anthropological Institute, May 1^6. 

ClkIMERII, or Cimmerians, a nomadic people of anti- 
quity who dwelt near the Palus ilmotis or Sea of Azof!', in 
the Tauric Chersonese or Crimea, and in the Asiatic 
Sannatia or the country of the lower Volga. They are 
said to have desolated Asia klinor prior to the time of 
Homer ; and in their second invasion they penetrated as 
far westward as AEolis and Ionia, captured Sardis the 
capital of Lydia in the reign of Ardys, and continued in 
possession till they were driven out of Asia by Alyattes, 
the grandson of that sovereign. The fears of the lonians 
are commemorated in the elegiac fragments of Callinus. 

The name Cimmerii is also given to a mythical people, 
represented by Homer as inhabiting a remote region of mist 
and darkness, but localized by later writers near Lake 
Avernus, or in the Tauric Chersonesus, or in Spain. Their 
country was fabled to be so gloomy, that the expression 
“ Cimmerian darkness ” became proverbial ; and Homer, 
according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto 
from the dismal region they inhabited. 

ClklON, an Athenian statesman, was the son of jMiltiades. 
His father died in disgrace, leaving the fine which had been 
imposed on him unpaid. After a time it was paid by 
Cimon, who, according to one account, also took his place 
in prison. Distinguished by military ability, by a gentle 
and agreeable temper, and by the most open-handed 
liberality, Cimon gradually rose to the front rank among his 
contemporaries. His victorious attacks on the Persians, 
his ostracism, his request for leave to fight at Tanagra, 
and his recall on the motion of his rival Pericles are matters 
of history. (See Greece.) He died while besieging 
Citium, 44:9 b.c. 

CINCHONA, the generic name of a number of tress 
belonging to the Natural Order Ruhiaceoi, but which, 
with a few allied genera, have been by some authorities 
established as a distinct order under the name Cinchonaccm. 
Botanically the genus includes trees of varying size, some 
reaching an altitude of 80 feet and upwards, with ever- 
green leaves and deciduous stipules. The flowers are 
arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, with a 
pleasant- odour, the calyx being 5-toothed superior, and 
the corolla tubular, 5-lobed, and fringed at the margin. 
The stamens are 5, almost concealed by the tubular corolla, 
and the ovary terminates in a fleshy disk. The fruit is 
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in ovoid or sub-cylmdncal capsulb, splitting from the 
base and held together at the apex. The numerous seeds 
are flat and winged all round. According to the enumera- 
tion of Bentham and Hooker, 36 species have been 
distinguished but of these not more than about a 
dozen have been economically utilized. The plants are 
natiresof the western mountainous regions of South America 
their geographical range extending from 1 0° N. to 22° s! 
r/kk flourish generally at an elevation of from 

oOOO to 8000 feet above sea level, although some have been 
noted growing as high up as 11,000 feet, and othere have 
been found down to 2000 feet. 

The trees are valued solely on account of their bark, 
which as cinchona bark, Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark is* 
and long has been, the source of the most valuable tonic 
and febrifuge medicines that have ever been discovered. 
The c.arliest well-authenticated instance of the medicinal 
use of cinchona bark is found in the year 1638, when the 
countess of Cliinchon, the wife of the governor of Peru, 
was cured of an attack of fever by its administration. The 
medicine was recommended in her case by the corregidor 
of Loxa, who was himself said to have practically experienced 
its supreme virtues eight years earlier. The name Cinchona 
is due to the connection of the countess of Chinchon with the 
introduction of the remedy ; and it is argued by Mr Mark- 
ham and others that therefore the term sliould be written 
Ghinchona. A knowledge of the virtues of the bark was 
di.sseminated throughout Europe by members of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as 
Jesuits’ bark. According to another account, this name 
arose from its value having been first discovered to a Jesuit 
missionary who, when prostrate with fever, was cured by 
the administration of the bark by a South American Indian. 

Tlie procuring of the bark in the dense forests of New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia is a work of great toil 
and hardship to the Indian Cascarilleros or Cascadores 
engaged in the pursuit. The trees grow isolated or in small 
clumps which have to be searched out by the experienced 
Cascarillero, who laboriously cuts his way through the 
dense forest to the spot where he discovers a tree. Having 
freed the stem from adliering parasites and twining plants, 
he proceeds, by beating and cutting oblong pieces, to detach 
the stem bark as far as is within his reach. The tree is 
then felled, and the entire bark of stem andbranchessecured. 
The bark of the smaller branches, as it dries, curls up, 
forming "quills,” the thicker masses from the stems con- 
stituting the “ fiat” bark of commerce. The drying, pack- 
ing, and transport of the bark are all operations ofalaborious 
description conducted under most disadvantageous condi- 
tions. 

The enormous medicinal consumption of these barks, and 
the wasteful and reckless manner of procuring them in 
America long ago, caused serious and well-grounded appre- 
hension that the native forests would quickly become 
exhausted. The attention of European communities was 
early directed to the necessity of securing steady and 
permanent supplies by introducing the more valuable species 
into localities likely to bo favourable to their cultivation. 
The first actual attempt to rear plants was made in Algeria 
in 1 840 ; but the effort was not successful. In 1854 the 
Dutch Government seriously undertook the task of intro- 
duciti" the trees into the island of J ava, and an expedition 
for that purpose was fitted out on an adequate scale. 
Several hundreds of young trees were obtained, of which 
a small proportion was successfully landed and plantcd m 
Java • and as the result of great attention the cultivation 
of cinchona plantations in that island is now highly prosper- 
ous and promising. The desirability of introducing cin- 
chonas into the East Indies was urged in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the East India Company between 1838 and 
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Christison and backed by Dr Forbes 
Eoyle , but no actwe step was taken till 1852, when aaain 

weremade through consular agents. In the endthequestion 

rppoSeS^ r Markham was 

sS expedition to obtain young trees from 

bouth ^lerica and convey them to India In 1860 
under Ur Markham’s superintendence a first consignment 
ot plants was shipped from Islay in Peru, and planted in a 
lavouiable situation in the Neilgherry Hills. For several 
years subsequently additional supplies ot plants of various 
species were obtained from different regions of South 
America, and some were also procured from the Dutch 
piantations in Java. Now the culture has spread over a 
widemea in Southern India, in Ceylon, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and in British Burmah; and recently plantations 
which already present a promising appearance have been 
established in Mauritius. Exclusive of private enterprise, 
the trees in the Government plantations in India now 
amountto several millions, and in the Neilgherry plantations 
they have attained a height of from 20 to 30 feet. The 
species introduced in the East are principally Cinchona 
officinalis, C. Calisaya, C. succirnbra, G. intayensis, and C. 
PaJvudiana, some agreeing with certain soils and climates 
better than others, while the yield of alkaloids and the 
relative proportions of the different alkaloids differ in each 
species. 

In the original memorial above alluded to, presented to 
the East India Board by Sir E. Christison, he, according to 
a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical Society 
{2’rans., vol. xi. p. Ill), pointed out that “ the transplanta- 
tion, if successful, would become remunerative. For 
although it would be a very arduous undertaking were the 
bark to bo collected only by cutting down large trees, 
which do not attain sufficient growth in less than twenty 
or twenty-five years, being the only American method, the 
case would be reiy different were it shown that bark could 
be profitably taken from trees very much younger, and 
without either destroying or even injuring them. Now, 
I had ascertained,” continues SirBobert, “by chemical 
analysis that— contrary to the analysis of some French 
chemists — sulphate of quinia was to be obtained from fine 
quills of yellow bark taken from twigs two or three years 
old ill as large proportion as from the large flat hark from 
the trunks and great branches. Consequently, as it 
appeared, from the facility with which the trees grew in 
fheir native forests by suckers from the old roots, when 
the trunks are properly cut down, that young twigs might 
safely be cut from tliem at an early period, it followed that 
the collection of cinchona bark might be conducted in the 
same way as that of cinnamon bark at Colombo, where 
only twigs of one or two years’ growth are cut for the 

purpose, °and without injuring the trees This 

doctrine has proved true, so true that it has been found 
suitable in India even to treat the cinchona plants like 
osier beds in England, by cutting them down altogether 
when young, thus using only twigs for the bark, and 
trusting to suckers for renewing the growth of the plants , 
and that the result has been the introduction of fine bark 
from India in such hulk as to have been sold by auction 
in the London market only nine years after the hKt 
cinchona plants were transplanted to India. Mr. \V. H. 
MTvor, to whom the success of T-ts 

largely due, introduced a system of mossing the plants 
wlitch consists in wrapping the growing stems m a lay ^ 
of damp moss, whereby the yield of alkaloid increased 
nnd the urowth of renewed bark promoted. It has been 

■ ft.i nnt hv Dr De Vrij, and the obsenmtion k con- 
firmed by Mr D. Howard, that renewed bark contains the 
Skaloids not only in different proportions from the 
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original bark, but that it even develops principles altogetker 
absent in tbe natural bark. 

The officinal barks of the British Pharmacopoeia are 
three in number : — (1) the pale or Loxa bark {cortex 
ci/ichonce pallidos) yielded by Oinehoiut officinalis; (2) 
the yellov, royal, or Calisaya bark {cortex cinchona flavoe), 
the produce of G. Calisaya; and (3) red bark {cortex 
cinchonce rubra) derived from O. succirubra. These are the 
sources of the tinctures, exti-acts, and other preparations of 
pharmacy, while, in common with several others, they also 
yield the alkaloids which now constitute the chief form in 
which the active principles of the barks are administered 
in medicine. Among the other barks used as sources of 
quinine, &c., the principal are — the ashy crown bark, G. 
macrocalyx ; Carthagena bark, G. lanceolata; Columbian 
bark, G. lancifolia ; Pitayo bark, G, pitayensis; grey or 
Lima bark, G. micrantha, G. nitida, and G. peruviana. 

Leaving out of view certain alkaloids unimportant as 
yet in a commercial view, and found very sparingly in 
particular barks, the four primary alkaloids yielded by 
cinchona barks are quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine. Certain secondary alkaloids are developed 
by chemical treatment of these primary principles, and an 
amorphous substance precipitated from the mother liquors 
of the quinine manufactured under the name of quinoidine 
is in considerable medicinal use. Aluch confusion has 
arisen in the terminology of the alkaloids by the application 
of the same name to chemically distinct principles, and 
by the converse description of the same alkaloids or products 
under different names. It is found that different barks 
derived from the same species vary greatly in richness in 
alkaloids, and that equally great fluctuations occur in the 
relative proportions of the various principles they yield. 
When a comparison is instituted among the barks of 
different species the variations are of course even more 
marked, — ^some barks having been found to yield as high as 
13 per cent, of alkaloids, while in others not a trace has 
been obtained. Certain barks, however, are known as a 
rule to contain quinine in largest proportion, and in others 
cinchonine is the most abundant principle. Generally 
quinine is the most constant and abundant constituent, 
after which cinchonine, then cinchonidine, while quinidine 
is the rarest both in proportion and in frequency of occur- 
rence of the principal alkaloids. 

The preparation of cinchona bark most extensively 
employed in medicine is the alkaloid quinine in the form 
of a sulphate. As the barks from which it is extracted 
contain besides proportions of one or other of the principal 
alkaloids above enumerated, a demand for any of them 
might be supplied without interfering with the production 
of quinine, and as they also have been proved to be potent 
febrifuges their non-utilization is a regrettable waste. 
From the record of an extensive series of experiments 
instituted by the Indian Government it is demonstrated 
that quinidine is even more active than quinine, and it 
forms the principal constituent of a variety of calisaya 
bark in extensive cultivation in Java. Cinchonidine is 
only a little less powerful in its febrifugal effect than 
quinine, and it is abundantly formed by the red bark 
cultivated in British India. Cinchonine, although the least 
potent, is an abundant principle, and still a highly valuable 
and efficient remedial agent. (j. pa.) 

ClhJ'ClN'N' ATI, an important city of the United States, 
situated in the S.W. part of Ohio, on the N. bank of the 
Ohio River, in 39° G' N. lat. and 81° 26' W. long. It is the 
capital of Hamilton count}'', and in size is the first city in 
the^ State, while, according to the Federal census of 1870, 
it is the eighth in the United States. It was first settled 
in 1788 by persons from New Jersey, and is said to have 
been named in honour of the Cincinnati Society of officers 
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of the Revolutionary war. It was incorporated as a city 
in 1814, and soon acquired a commercial importance 
which has steadily increased. In 1800 Cincinnati . con- 
tained but 750 inhabitants. The population amounted 
to 9602 in 1820, 46,338 in 1840, 115,436 in 1850 
161,044 in 1860, and 216,239 in 1870. Of the total 
population in 1870, 79,612 were foreigners, including 
49,448 born in Germany, 18,624 in Ireland, 3526 in 
England, and 2093 in France. The city is chiefly built 
upon two terraces or plateaus, the first 60 and the second 
112 feet above the river. Beyond these rises an amphi- 
theatre of hills -from 400 to 450 feet high, from which 
may be obtained a magnificent view of the valley of the 
Ohio and the surrounding country. On the opposite bank 
of the river, in the State of Kentucky, are Covington, 
which had 24,505 inhabitants in 1870, and Newport, 
which had 15,087. Communication between these cities 
and Cincinnati is afforded by two bridges and three steam 
ferries. The wire suspension bridge, which is 1057 feet 
long between the towers (or, including the approaches, 
2252 feet), with a height of 100 feet above low water, was 
completed in 1867 at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. It has 
a double waggon road, and two ways for pedestrians. 
Further up the river is a wrought iron railroad bridge 
built upon piers; besides a railway track, it has waggon 
and foot ways. Cincinnati covers an area of 24 square 
miles, extending along the river about 10 miles, with an 
average width of 3 miles. The most important part of 
the city, however, is comprised within a distance of 24 
miles along the river. The corporate limits have been 
much extended in recent years by the annexation of. 
numerous villages, the most important being Columbia, 
Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, and Cumminsville, In 
these, which still retain their former names, are seen the 
most costly residences and villas, with ornamental grounds 
embracing from 5 to 80 acres each. The city is also noted 
for the beauty of its suburbs and its surrounding scenery. 
The streets, which generally cross one another at right 
angles, are usually from to 2J rmles long, and from 50 
to 100 feet wide. Many of them are lined with trees. 
Brick is chiefly used for buildings, with a greyish buff 
freestone for fronts. Business buildings are usually five 
and often six stories high. Cincinnati is well supplied 
with public parks, the largest of which, Eden, is situated 
on a hill in the eastern part of the city, and contains 216 
acres. In Burnet Woods, recently purchased, there are 170 
acres, mostly forest, on the hill north of the city. Centrally 
situated in the city are Washington, Lincoln, Hopkins, 
and the City parks, which together contain about 25 
acres. One of the most attractive objects in the city is 
the Tyler Davidson bronze fountain which was unveiled in 
1871. It was presented to the city by Mr Henry Probasco, 
a wealthy citizen, who named it after the late Mr Tyler 
Daridson, the originator of the proposal. Its cost was 
nearly $200,000. The design embraces fifteen bronze 
figures, all cast at Munich, the chief one representing a 
female with outstretched arms, from' whose fingers the 
water falls in fine spray This is the surmounting figure, 
and reaches a height of 45 feet above the ground. Among 
the most notable buildings is that of the Federal Govern- 
ment, built of sawed freestone in the Roman Corinthian 
style, with a porch of six columns ; it is three stories high, 
■with a length of 150 feet and a width of 80 feet. The 
count}'' court-house, in the same style of architecture, is 
175 feet square and three stories high, and has a porch 
■with six Corinthian stone columns. The brick buildings 
for the city offices are 205 feet long and 52 feet wide. 
The city workhouse, 34 rmles from the heart of the city, is 
a brick structure, 515 feet long and 55 feet wide, erected, 
at a cost, including 26 acres of land, of $650,000. It 
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Boat-building was formerly a prominent industry, but 
it has recently declined. Prior to 1863 Cincinnati was 
the chief centre in the United States for the slaughtering 
of swine and the packing of i^ork. Since that year this 
supremacy has been held by Chicago, Cincinnati taking 
the second rank. There are more than seventy establish- 
ments in the latter city employed in this industry. The 
United Eailroads Stock-yards for the reception of live pigs 
occupy about CO acres. During the winter season of 
1874-75 there were slaughtered 560,164 hog.s, weighing 
in the aggregate 155,864,126 Ih, and valued at $1 0,897,584, 
The production included 44,232 barrels of pork, and 
2.3,400,157 lb of lard. During the year ending August 31, 
1875, pork and bacon valued at §12,645,538 were ex- 
ported from the city; the imports amounted to .§2,580,493, 
The excess of exports of lard over imports was §2,781,091. 
After this important industry the brouangof lager beer ranks 
next, the brewers here turning' out about 15,000,000 
gallons annually. Distillation is also carried on to a 
very considerable extent. The city contains five national 
banks with a capital of §4,000,000, and seventeen private 
banks with a capital of §2,740,000. The leading com- 
mercial organisation is the Chamber of Commerce and | 
Merchants’ Exchange, which has about 1200 mcinbens and 
holds dail)' sessions. The Board of Trade has about 
900 membens, chielly manufacturers. There are also a 
mechanics’ institute, cotton exchange, and park packei-s’ 
association. An industrial cxliiliition has been held in 
the autumn of each year since 1871, and has attracted 
large numbers of visitors to the city. The buildings are 
centrally situated, and occupy 31 acres of ground. 

The city is divided into 25 wards, and is governed by a 
mayor, who is elected by the jicople for two yoan^, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of §4000, a board of 25 aldermen, 
and a board of 50 councilmcn, who are also elected by the 
people. It has a paid fire deiiartment under the control 
of five commissioners ajipointed by the mayor, and a jiolicc 
force under the control of the mayor and four commis- 
sioners, The cfliciency of the.'ic department.s is promoted 
by extensive fire-alarm and police telegraphic lines. The 
city is supplied with water obtained by pumi)ing from the 
Ohio river by means of thrce immense rcservoins, two of 
which, with a capacity of 100,009,000 gallons each, arc in 
Eden Park. Beside the usual municipal and county 
courts, the United States circuit and district courts for 
the southern district of Ohio arc held in the city. 

Cincinnati has a large number and variety of well- 
organized charitable institutions. I’lic Cincinnati hospital 
is supporteil by taxation, and affords free treatment to all 
unable to pay for it ; the city infimiar)', besides supiiorting j 
pauper inmates, affords relief to outdoor poor ; the Good 
Samaritan and St ilary’s hospit.als are private institutions, 
under the supervision of Itoiuan Catholic sisters ; the 
Jewish hospital is maintained by persons of that faith. 
The Longview asylum for the insane, built at Carth.age, 
10 miles from the city, at a cost, including 110 acres of 
land, of §1,000,000, ranks among the first institutions of 
the kind in the United States. It belongs to Hamilton 
county, whose population consists chiefly of the inhabit- 
ants of Cincinnati ; patients arc, however, sent here by 
the State, which contributes to its support. The average 
daily number of inmates in 1874 was 582, nearly all of 
whom were maintained free of charge. Besides the city 
orphan asylum, which has accommodation for 300 chil- 
dren, and is supported by private charity, and the German 
Protestant asylum, with a capacity for alout 100, two 
large asylums are maintained by the Roman Catholics and 
^y the coloured people. There are also several institutions 
for indigent and friendless women. The house of refuge 
and the city workhouse are maintained by the city for 
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the confinement of persons convicted of minor offences ; 
children are sent to the former, and adults to the latter. 

The public schools arc under the control of a superin- 
tendent and a board of 50 elected members, and comprise 
3 high, 5 intermcdi.ate, and 30 district schools, including 
those for coloured pui)il3. There are also a normal school 
for females and evening schools. In 1874 there were 529 
teachers and 28,949 pupils enrolled, with an average daily 
attendance of 21,486. German is a prominent study in the 
])ublic schools, and music and drawing arc taught. The 
AVoodword and the Hughes high schools have long been 
known for their e.xcellencc. Besides the above, there arc a 
large number of Roman Catholic parochial schools. The 
univcr.sity of Cincinnati, recently founded by means of a 
bequest made by Charles M'Micken, is designed to afford 
advanced and technical instruction free of charge. A 
school of design has been in o])eration since 1869. Ee- 
•sidcs the Cincinnati AVc.sleyan College for fciuale.s (Jfetho- 
di.st-E]>iscoj)al), St Xavier College (Roman Catholic), and 
Mount St ^Nfaiy’.s of the We.st, the city has 1 l.aw, 6 medi- 
cal, and 2 theological schools, 4 commercial colleges, and 
2 .schools of music. One of the theological schools is 
connected with Mount St Mary'.-j of the AVest, the other is 
the widely-known Lane Theological Seminaiy (Presby- 
terian), founded in 1829. It occupies a .«ite of 7 acres on 
AA'nlnut Hills, and hits 5 ])rofe'’sor3 and a library of 12,000 
volumes. Three of the medical schools are classified as 
regular, one as jihannaceutic, one as hommopathic, and one 
iis dental. 7')ie oldest is the medical college of Ohio, which 
w.as ojiencd in 1819, and now has 10 in.stnictors ; the 
Cincinnati college of medicine and surgery was opened in 
1821, and lias 14 instructor.!; the Miami medical college, 
opened in l8-’j2, has 12 iiistnictors ; and the Pultc medical 
college, opened in 1872, has 14. There are 11 public 
libr.irie-s in the city, the large.^-t being the free public 
library, which has 81,000 bound volumas and 5500 pam- 
jdilci.s, and the young men’s mercantile with nearly 
40,000 volumes. Tlic public library occupic.s one of the 
best libniiy- buildings in the country. 'J’he most important 
liteniry ass-ocintions arc the natund history and the his- 
toric.al and philosojddcal .societies. There are published 
in the city 70 newspapers and poriodical.s, — 9 apjicaring 
daily, 1 twice a-wcek, 33 weekly, 3 fortnightly, 21 
monthly, and 3 quarterly. Of the.se 3 daily, 9 weekly, 

I fortnightly, ami 2 monthly are jitiblt.shcd in Gennan, 
The city contains 160 cliurchcs, the largest denominations 
being tire Roman Catholic, which has 32 churches and 12 
chn])cls, the ^fethndist witli 26 churches, the Presbylerinn 
with 22, the Baptist with 14, and the Protestant Episcopal 
with 11. ■ (r:. .s. i)K.) 

CIXCIXNAI’US, the hero of one of the carl}- Roman 
legends, was boni about 519 n.c. According to the story, 
he was ruined by the line which was imposed on his sou 
C:eso for the murder of a plebeian during the commotions 
caused by the introduction of a bill by Terentilius Arsa^ 
This measure, which proposed the creation of a code of 
written laws .applicable to plebeiarr and patrician alike, was 
also strongly ojrposcd by Cincinnatus himself. Cincinnatusis, 
in fact, the type of the ancient patrician agriculturist. Twice 
he was called from the plough to the dictatorship of Rome. 
-On the first occasion Iris task was to save the army froin 
the yEquians and A’olscians, who bad forced it into a post 
tion of imminent danger ; aud be is said to have raised 
an army and defeated the enenij* within a single day 
(458). On his return he summoned A^olscius, the accuser of 
Lis son, to take bis trial on a charge of perjury ; but 
A^'clscius fled from the city. On the second occasion (439) 
be was appointed by the patricians, in order to crush 
Spurius Jlmlius, who had spent his wealth in relieving the 
wretched debtors, and who was consequently accused of 
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desiring popularit}’ that lie might seize the supreme 
^luthontr Slai. lus, refusiug to appear before the dijtatm 
A\as killed by Ahala, the master of the lioi-se. ’ 

CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief adviser of Pyrrhus 
king of Epinis. The most famous event of his life was 
the visit which he made to Pome for the purpose of con- 
cluding the war, after the defeat of the Eomaiis by Pyrrhus 
at Horaclea (2S0 n.c.) He performed the feat of leaniiii" 
in one day the name of every man of importance in the 
cit}-, and displayed besides the most marvellous tact and 
oloquenco ; but the effects of his persuasion being destroyed 
through the patriotic vehemence of the venerable Appius 
Claudius Ciccus, he returned to his master with the report 
that Pvome was a temple, and its senate an assembly of 
kings. Cineas also served as an ambassador in Sicily. He 
is perhaps the Cineas referred to by Cicero as the author 
of a work J)e lie Militari. 

CIHNA, Lucius Corxeuius, a Roman patrician, con- 
spicuous in the contest between Jinrius and Sulla. After 
servung in the war with the iMarsi ns pretorian legate, he 
was elected consul in 87 n.c. Breaking the oath he had 
sworn to Sulla that he would not attempt any revolution 
in the state, Cinna allied himself with Marius, raised an 
orniy of Italians, and took possession of the city. Soon 
after his triuniphaiit entry and the massacre of the friends 
of Sulla, by which he had satistied his vengeance, llfarius 
died. L. Yalerius Flaccus became Cinna’s colleague, and 
on the murder of Flncciis, Cn. Papirius Carbo. In S4, 
however, Cinna, who was still consul, was forced to 
advance against Sulla ; but while embarking his troojis he 
was killed in a mutiny. See Roman History. 

CINNABiVR,tho Kirm/Sapi? ol Theoj)hrastus, is the native 
sulphide of mercury, and the only commercial source of 
that metal and its compounds. It crystallizes in the 
rhombohcdral form, in which condition it is sometimes 
found; but generally it occurs in fibrous or amorphous 
masses bedded in slate rocks and shales, and more rarely’ 
in veins in granitic or porphyritic rocks. In hardness it 
is intermediate between gypsum and calcspar ; its specific 
gravity is 8'99S, and its colour varies from a fine bright 
red to a reddish-brown and leaden-grey hue. It possesses 
the same composition as the ordinary vermilion of com- 
merce for which it may, when jnire and hue iu colour, 
sometimes be used after simple Icvigation, although the 
grc.ater part of that brilliant pigment is artificially prepared. 
Pure cinnabar should contain SG-21 per cent, of mercury', 
combined with 13'79 of sulphur ; but in its native state 
the ore is frequently contaminated with oxide of iron, cky, 
and bituminous matter. The principal European localities 
for cinnabar are at Idria in Cariiioln, and at Almadcu in 
Spain, whence the British demand is mainly supplied. It 
is also extensively worked at New Almadeii and several 
other loc.alities in California, in the southern part of Peru, 
and in Borneo, Japan, and China. See Yermiuon. 

CINNAMON is the inner bark of Ciuiiamomum Zeijanx- 
emu, a small evergreen tree belonging to the Natural Order 
Lanracew. The leaves are large ovate-oblong in .shape, 
and the flowers, which are arranged in panicles, have a 
greenish colour and a rather disagreeable odour. Cinnamon 
has been known from the most remote antiquity, and it was 
so highly prized among ancient nations that iu very small 
quantities it was regarded as a present fit for monarchs and 
other great potentates. It is mentioned in Exod, _xxx. -J, 
where Moses is commanded to use both sweet cinnamon 
(A and cassia. It is likewise alluded to by 

Herodotus under the name KOTa/iu/ior, and it is frequently 
mentioned by many otlicr classical writers. It is now 
a most exclusively a product of Ceylon, but the origin o 
the plant and the derivation of its name are matters of 
considerable doubt and dispute. The Arab traders, by 
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Omental spices was con- 
tim nf n surrounded the history and produc- 

tion of these precious and lucrative products with grotesoue 

of .It is contended by .omdwfS* 

\ as onguialty obtained from the promontory of Gardafui 

otWrr^lf. of classical geographers), while 

others lean to the opinion that it was brought from 

China, whence the chief portion of the closely allied cassia 
bark is still derived. Although as the produce of Ceylon, 
cinnamon did not come prominently into the market till 
the settlement of the Portuguese in the island, it is the 
opinion of the best authorities that the tree yielding it is 
indigenous, and certainly no other situation and climate 
have yet been found where the trees flourish so well and 
yieid a bark so fine and so delicately aromatic. 

_ The cinnamon gardens are confined to a strip of country 
111 the neighbourhood of Colombo. lYheu the trade was 
at its best, five of the principal gardens measured from 16 
to 20 miles in circumference, but now the area of cultiva- 
tion is very much restricted, and plants which were at 
one time tended with the greatest care, and guarded with 
iiihiinian jealousy', are choked with the natural profusion 
of jungle vegetation. The bark is taken from shoots of 
eighteen months x>r two years growth, in which time they 
attain a length of from G to 10 feet, and a thickness of 
from I to 2 inches. The plants are managed on the cojipicc 
system, and only four or five shoots are allowed to grow 
up from each stool. The shoots are cut down twice a year 
after the rains, and the bark is detached in lengths of about 
a foot. After lying in bundles ns taken from the shoots 
for about a day, each separate piece is carefully scraped to 
remove the outer and middle layers of the bark, and the 
remaining portion is thereby often reduced to the thickness 
of one-hundredth part of an inch. The pieces are then 
made up into composite quills by placing the smaller pieces 
inside the larger, and thus the cinnamon is often formed 
into straight firm rods of from 3 to 4 feet in length. After 
drying in the sun the bark is ready to make up into bundles 
for exportation. 

Cinnamon of an inferior quality is grown in Southern 
India at Tellicherry and Tiiincvelly ; and in Java the cul- 
tivation was introduced by the Dutch about the year 1825. 
The plant has also been grown in the colony of French 
Guiana, and iu other localities. The produce of none of 
these 2 >laces, however, approaches in quality to the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon, whence also the largest proportion of the 
entire consumption is supplied. Nearly the whole qnan- 
titv prcfiared iu Ceylon is brought to the British market. 
The value of Ceylon cinnamon submitted to the English 
Board of Trade, was iu 1874 more than 2s. 2d. per ft, 
that from other localities being estimated at about lOd. 

Ceylon cinnamon of fine quality is a very' thin smooth 
bark, with a light-y'ellowish brown colour, a highly fragrant 
odour, and a peculiarly sweet, warm, and pleasing aromatic 
taste. Its peculiar flavour is due to an aromatic oil which 
it contains to the extent of from O'O to 1 per cent. ^ Ihe 
essential oil of cinnamon, as an article of commerce, pre- 
pared chiefly in Ceylon, where the coarser jiieces of barh 
are used for its extVaction. These are roughly powdered 
and macerated in sea water for two days, when the whole 
is quickly distilled. The oil is of a golden-yellow colour 
with the peculiar odour of ciunamon and a very hot aromatic 
taste. It consists essentially of cinnamic aldehyde or the 
hvdride of cinnamyl, and by the absorption of oxygen ns 
iUecomes old it darkens in colour and develops resinous 
compounds with cinnamic acid. _ 

Cinnamon is principally employed in “‘’f "‘7 “ ? 
diment and flavouring material, being largely used m 
preparation of some kinds of chocolate and l.queum._ In 
medicine it acts as an aromatic stimulant andmordml , but 
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it is chiefly prescribed, for improving the flavour of bitter 
.substances and to correct the griping action of purgatives. 
Being a much more costly spice than cassia, that compara- 
tively harsh-flavoured substance is frequently substituted 
for or added to cinnamon. The two barks when whole are 
easily enough distinguished, and their microscopical char- 
acters are also quite distinct. When powdered bark is 
treated with tincture of iodine, little effect is visible in the 
case of pure cinnamon; but with cassia a deep-blue tint 
is produced, the intensity of the coloration depending on 
the proportion of the cassia. 

CINO DA PISTOIA (1270-1336), a poet and jurist, 
whose full name was Guittoncino de’ Sinibuldi, was 
born in Pistoia, of a noble family. He studied law at 
Bologna under Dinus and Franciscus Accursius, and in 1307 
is understood to have been assessor of civil causes in his 
native city. In that year, however, Pistoia was disturbed 
by the Guelf and Ghibelline feud. The Ghibellines who 
had for some time been the stronger party, being worsted 
by the Guelfs, Cino, a prominent member of the former 
faction, had to quit his office and the city of his birth. 
Pitecchio, a stronghold on the frontiers of Lombard}’’, was 
yet in the hands of Filippo Vergiolesi, chief of the Pistoian 
Ghibellines ; Selvaggia, his daughter, was beloved by Cino 
(who was probably already the husband of Margherita 
degli fjnghi) ; and to Pitecchio did the lawyer-poet betake 
himself. It is uncertain how long he remained at the for- 
tress ; it is certain, however, that he was not with the 
Vergiolesi at the time of Selvaggia’s death, which liapjiened 
three years afterwards (1310), at the Monte della Sambuca, 
in the Appenines, whither the Ghibellines had been com- 
pelled to shift their camp. He visited his mistress’s grave 
on his way to Eome, after some time spent in travel in 
France and elsewhere, and to this visit is owing his finest 
sonnet. At Rome Cino held office under Louis of Savoy, 
sent thither by the Ghibelline leader Henry of Lu.vembourg, 
who was crowned emperor of the Romans in 1312. In 
1313, however, the emperor died, and the Ghibellines lost 
their last hope. Cino appears to have thrown up his party, 
'..nd to have returned to Pistoia. Thereafter he devoted 
himself to law and letters. After filling several high judi- 
cial offices, a doctor of civil law of Bologna in his forty- 
fourth year, he lectured and taught from the professor’s 
chair at the universities of Treviso, Siena, Florence, and 
Perugia in suebession ; his reputation and success were 
great, his judicial experience enabling him to travel out of 
the routine of the schools. In literature ho continued in 
some sort the tradition of Dante during the interval dividing 
that great poet from his successor Petrarca. The latter, 
besides celebrating Cino in au obituary sonnet, has coupled 
him and his Selvaggia with Dante and Beatrice in the 
fourth capitolo of his Trionfi d’ Amove. 

Cino, the master of Bartolus, and of Joannes Andrete the 
celebrated canonist, was long famed as a jurist. His com- 
mentary on the statutes of Pistoia, written within two years, 
is said to have great merit ; while that on the code {Lectnra 
Ohio Pistoia super Codice, Pavia, 1483, Lyons, 1526) is 
considered by Savigny to exhibit more practical intelligence 
and more originality of thought than are found in any 
commentary on Romau law since the time of Accursius. 
As a poet he also distinguished himself greatly. He was 
the friend and correspondent of Dante’s later years, and 
possibly of his earlier also, and was certainly, with Guido 
Cavalcanti and Durante da Maiano, one of these who re- 
plied to the famous sonnet A ciascun’ alma presa e gentil 
rove of the Vita Nuova. 'The great Florentine in the trea- 
tise De Yulgari Eloguio refers to him as one of “ those who 
have most sweetly and subtly written poems in modern 
Italian,” but his works, printed at Rome in 1559, do not alto- 
gether justify the praise bestowed on them by his illustrious 
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friend. Strained and rhetorical as many of his outcries 
are, however, Cino is not without moments of true passion 
and fine natural eloquence. Of these qualities the sonnet 
in memory of Selvaggia, loftd in suit ’alto e in sul heato 
monte, and the canzone to Dante, Avegna'chd di omaggio 
piii per tempo, are interesting examples. 

The text-book for English readers is Mr D. G. Eossetti’s Earhj 
Italian Poets, wherein will be found not only a memoir of Cino da 
Pistoia (pp. 206-211), but alsojpp. 381-395) some admirably trans- 
lated specimens of his verse, — the whole wrought into significant 
connection with'that friendship of Cino’s, which is perhaps the 
most interesting fact about him. See also Ciampi, Fi’to e Poesie 
di Messer Cino da Pistoia, Pisa, 1813. 

CINQ-DIARS, Henri Coiffieb de Ruzi5, Marquis de 
(1620-1642), Fi'ench courtier, was born in 1620. At the 
age of eighteen he was introduced to the court by Richelieu, 
who had been the patron of his father, and who intended 
him to fill the post of favourite to the king, Louis XIII. 
The design succeeded well, and Cinq-Mars became grand 
master of the wardrobe, and grand master of the horse. He 
developed into a gallant courtier, won the affection of the 
princess of IMantua, and claimed a seat in the royal council. 
But Richelieu opposed his ambition, and refused to counte- 
nance his pretensions. Cinq-Mars, therefore, in revenge, 
entered into the conspiracy against him, of which the duke 
of Orleans was nominal head. Unfortunately aid had been 
sought from Spain ; and using this treason as an argument, 
Richelieu persuaded the weak and fickle king fii’st to forbid 
Cinq-Mars to enter his presence, and then to permit his 
execution (1642). 

CIISIQUE PORTS. The Cinque Ports, or Five Ports, 
is the name of an ancient jurisdiction in the south of 
England, which is still maintained with considerable modi- 
fications and diminished authority. As the name implies, 
the original members of the body were only five in number 
— Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich ; but 
to these were afterwards added the “Ancient Towns” of 
Winchelsea and Rye with the same privileges, and a good 
many other places, both corporate and non-corporate, which, 
with thetitle of Limb or ]Momber,held a subordinateposition. 
To Hastings were attached the corporate members of 
Pevensey and Seaford, and the non-corporate members of 
Bulverheeth, Petit Iham, Hidney, Beaksbourne, and 
Grange ; to Romney, Lydd, and Old Romney, Dengemarsh, 
and Oswardstone; to Dover, Folkstone and Feversham, and 
Margate, St John’s, Goresend, Burchington Wood,StPeter’s, 
Kingsdowne, and Ringwold ; to Sandwich, Fordwich, and 
Deale, Walmer, Ramsgate, Stoner, Sarr, and Brightlingsea. 
The jurisdiction thus extends along the coast from Seaford 
in Sussex to Burghington near [Margate in Kent ; and it 
also includes a number of inland districts, at a considerable 
distance from the ports with which they are connected. 
The non-incoriiorated members are within the municipal 
jurisdiction of the ports to which they are attached ; but 
the corporate members are as free within their own 
liberties as the individual ports themselves. The incor- 
poration of the Cinque Ports had its origin in the necessity 
for some means of defence along the southern seaboard of 
England, and in the lack of any regular navy. Up to the 
reign of Henry VII. they had to furnish the Crown with 
nearly all the ships and men that were needful for the 
state ; and for a long time after they were required to give 
large assistance to the permanent fleet. The oldest charter 
now on record is one belonging to the 6th year of Edward 
I.; and it refers to previous documents of the time of 
Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror. In 
return for their services the ports enjoyed extensive 
privileges. From the Conquest or even earlier they had, 
besides various lesser rights, — (1) Exemption from tax and 
tallage ; (2) Soc and sac, or full cognizance of all criminal 
and civil cases within their liberties ; (3) Toll and theam, 
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S’'* toll and of lidding serfs; (4) 

win/ *1' tledwitli, or the right to punish shedders of 
blood and those who were seized in an attempt to escape 
from justice ;.{o) PUlory and tumbreil; (6) Ingfangfcheof 
and outfangtheof, or power to imprison and execute felons ; 

(/) Miindbriech, or authority to erect banks or dykes on 
any man’s land as a defence against the sea ; (8) Waives 
and strays, or the right to appropriate lost property or 
cattle not claimed within a year and a day ; (9) The ri^ht 
to seize all flotsonp jetsom, or witsom, or in other wo*ds, 
whatever of value was cast ashore by the sea ; (10) The 
privilege of being a guild with power to impose taxes for 
the common weal; and (11) The right of assembling in 
portmote or parliament at Shepway or Shepway Cross, a 
few miles west of Hythe — the parliament being empowered 
to make bye-laws for the Cinque Ports, to regulate the 
Yarmouth fishery, to hear appeals from the local courts, 
and to give decision in all cases of treason, sedition, illegal 
coining, or concealment of treasure trove. The ordinary 
business of the ports is conducted in two courts known 
respectively as the Court of Brotherhood and the Court of 
Brotherhood and Guestling, — the former being composed of 
the mayors of the seven principal towns and a number of 
jurats and freemen from each, and the latter including in 
addition the mayors, bailiffs, and other representatives of 
the corporate members. The Court of Brotherhood was 
formerly called the Brotheryeeld, Brodall, or Brodhull ; 
and the name Guestling seems to owe its origin to the fact 
that the officials of the “ members ” were at first in the 
position of invited guests. The highest office in connection 
with the Cinque Ports is that of the Lord Warden, who also 
acts as governor of Dover Castle, and has a maritime 
jurisdiction as admiral of the ports. His power was 
formerly of great extent, and he held a court of chancery 
at Dover in the old parish church of St James. He still 
presides in the court of Shepway, and aiipoints the justices 
of peace for the liberties of the Cinqne Ports. 

See Samuel Jeake, Charters of the Ciuqtce Ports, London, 
small folio, 1728 ; Phiiipott’s Villare Gantiamm ; the 
First Eeport on Municipal Corporations in 1835 ; and the 
Census of England and Wales, 1871, vol. i. 

CINTEA, a town of Portugal in the province of 
Estremadnra, 14 miles north-west of Lisbon, with about 
4500 inhabitants. It stands at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain of an altitude varying from 1800 to 3000 feet, and 
is remarkable for the picturesque beauty of its situa- 
tion and the salubrity of its climate, which render it a 
favourite resort of the wealthier inhabitants of Lisbon. 

On one of the adjacent summits stands the Penha Castle, 
erected by King Ferdinand of Coburg on the site of the 
former convent of the Hieronymites ; and on another are 
the ruins of a Moorish castle. There is also an ancient 
royal palace described as a medley of hfoorish and Christian 
architecture, and long famous as the summer residence of 
the court ; and in the neighbourhood is the “Cork Convent 
of Santa Cruz, which derives its name from the lining of 
its cells, and owes its, origin to Joao de Castro, the 
celebrated viceroy of the Indies, whose heart is still 
preserved in the chapel of Penha Verde, near the villa in 
which he resided after his return. The convention by 
which the French were allowed to leave Portugal without 
molestation was signed at Cintra, August, 22, 1808. 

CIPHER. See CErTTOGnAPiiy. 

CIPRIANI, Giovanni Battista (1727-1785), painter 
and draughtsman, was of Pistoian descent, but was born 
at Florence, where he studied design and colour under 
Heckford and Gabbiani. After painting several pictures 
at Pistoia and elsewhere, Cipriani, who had contracted a 
friendship with Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, quitted 
Florence for London. There he worked for the duke of 
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Richmond and other noblemen and gentlemen renaired the 

wSdso"^'"® ’'l the VerrFo frescoes 

hbmrv ^ the Royal Academy 

^ ' 1 *^re better than his paintings 

engraved by Bartolozzi and his pupils, achieved a wide 
popularity, and were bought up eagerly all over Europe ; 

nfnn nowadays somewhat faded. 

CIRCAR IS an Indian term applied to the component 
parts ot a Snbak or province, each of ivhich is administered 
by a deputy-governor. In English it is principally employed 
in the name of the Northern Circars, used to designate a 
now obsolete division of the hladras presidency, which 
consisted _ of a narrow slip of territory lying along tho 
western side of the Bay of Bengal from 15° 40' to 20° 17' 
N. lat. These Northern Circars were five in number, 
Cicacole, Eajamundrj-, Ellore, Condapilly, and Giintoor, 
and their total area was about 30,000 square miles. The 
district corresponds in the main to that now occupied by 
the modern divisions of Guntoor, Masulipatam, Rajauiun- 
dry, Vizagapatam, and Gunjam. It was first invaded by 
the Mahometans in 1471; in 1541 they conquered Condu- 
piily, and nine years later they extended their conquests 
over all Guntoor and the districts of Masulipatam. But 
the invaders appear to have acquired only an imperfect 
possession of the countrj'-, as it was again wrested from 
the Hindu pnnees of Orissa about the year 1571, during 
the reign of Ibrahim Kntub, shah of Hyderabad or 
Golcondah. In 1687 the Circars were added, along with the 
empire of Hyderabad, to the extensive empire of Aiirung- 
zebe. Salabut Jung, the son of Nizam ul Mulk, who was 
indebted for his elevation to the throne to the French East 
India Company, granted them in return for their services 
the district of Condavir or Guntoor, and soon afterwards 
the other Circars. In 1759, by the conquest of the fortress 
of hlasulipatam, the dominion of the maritime provinces 
on both sides, from the River Gondegama to the Chilca 
Lake, was necessarily transferred from the French to the 
British. But the latter left them under the administration 
of the Nizam, with tho exception of the town and fortress 
of hlasulipatam, which were retained by the English East 
India Company.- In 1765 Lord Clive obtained from the 
hlogul a grant of four ’of the Circars, which in the following 
year was confirmed by a treaty entered into with Nizam 
Ali, who had by this time superseded Salabut Jung in his 
authority. The remaining Circar of Guntoor devolved to 
the East India Company in 1788. 

CIRCASSIA. The name of Circassia is commonly given 
to the whole of the north-western portion of the Caucasus, 
including the district between the mountain range and the 
Black Sea, and extending to the north of the central ridge 
as far as the River Kuban, In this sense the term is^still 
in use as a geographical appellation, though the Circassians, 
as a nation, may be regarded as extinct. The region thus 
defined may be considered as extending from the neighbour- 
hood of Anapa on the Black Sea to the frontiera of Mingrelia, 
and having a seaboard of about 280 English miles. 
Throughout this extent the country is almost wholly 
mountainous,— the great range of the Caucasus, w-hich 
begins in the neighbourhood of Anapa at a moderate eleva- 
tion, rising gradually as it extends towards the south-east 
till it culminates in the lofty summit of Mount Ell^ruz, at 
an elevation of 18,526 feet. The stnp of land between 
the dividing ridge or watershed of these mountains and 
the sea, a tract varying from twenty to ", f ^ 

is extremely rugged, traversed by successive offshoots of 
the mountains, extending quite down to the “'J® 

for the most part with extensive forests. The sMF 
the northern side of the Caucasus are more gentle, and here 

[he valleys afford abundant pasturage but hardly any por mr 

of Circassia, properly so called, is a level or open country. 
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The Tcherkesses or Circassians, who gave naiue to this I 
region, of which they were until lately the sole inhabitants, 
are a pecuh’ar race, differing from the other tribes of the | 
Caucasus in origin and language. They designate them- 
selves by the name of Adighe, that of Tcherkesses being a 
term of Russian origin. By their long-continued struggles 
•with the power of Russia, during a period of nearly forty 
years, they attracted the attention of the other nations of 
Europe in a high degree, and were at the same time an 
object of interast to the student of the historj’- of civilization, 
from the strange mixture which their customs exliibited of 
chivalrous sentiment with savage customs. For this reason 
it may be still worth while to give a brief summary of their 
national characteristics and manners, though these must 
now be regarded as in great measure things of the past. 

In the patriarchal simplicity of their manners, the mental 
-qualities with which they were endowed, the beauty of 
form and regularity of feature by which they were distin- 
guished, they surpassed most of the other tribes of the 
•Caucasus. At the same time they were remarkable for 
their warlike and intrepid character, their independence, 
their hospitality to strangers, and that love of country which 
they manifested in their determined resistance to an almost 
overwhelming power during the period of a long and desolat- 
ing war. The government under which they Rved was a 
peculiar form of the feudal system. The free Circassians 
■were divided into three distinct ranks, the princes or 
•the nobles or uorh (Tartar mdeii), and the peasants or 
hohotl. Like the inhabitants of the other regions of the 
Caucasus, they were also divided into numerous families, 
tribes, or clans, some of which were very powerful, and 
carried on war against each other m'th great animosity. 
The slaves, of whom a large proportion were prisoners of 
war, were generally employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, or in the domestic service of some of the principal 
■chiefs. 

The will of the people was acknowledged as the supreme 
source of authority; and every free Circassian had a right 
to express his opinion in those assemblies of his tribe in 
which the questions of peace and war, almost the only 
subjects which engaged their attention, were brought under 
deliberation. The princes and nobles, the leaders of the 
people in war and their rulers in peace, were only the 
administrators of a power which was delegated to them. 
As they had no ■written laws, the administration of justice 
■ was regulated solely by custom and tradition, and in those 
tribes professing ilahometanism by the precepts of the 
Koran. The most aged and respected inhabitants of the 
various aouh or villages frequently sat in judgment-, and 
their decisions were received without a murmur by the 
contending parties. The Circassian princes and nobles 
were professedly Mahometans ; but in their reb'gious 
services many of the ceremonies of their former heathen 
and Christian worship were still preserved. A great part 
■of the people had remained faithful to the worship of their 
ancient gods, — Shible, the god of thunder, of war, and of 
justice, Tleps, the god of fire, and Seosseres, the god of 
water and of winds. Although the Circassians are said to 
have possessed minds capable of the highest cultivation, 
the arts and sciences, with the exception of poetry and 
music, were completely neglected. They possessed 'no 
written language. The wisdom of their sages, the know- 
ledge they had acquired, and the memory of their warlike 
■deeds were preserved in verses, which were repeated from 
mouth to mouth and descended from father to son. 

The education of the young Circassian was confined to 
riding, fencing, shooting, hunting, and such exercises as 
were calculated to strengthen his frame, and prepare him 
for a life of active warfare. The onlj* intellectual duty of 
the atalih, or instructor with whom' the yonng men Rved 


until they had completed their education, was that of 
teaching them to express their thoughts shortl}-, quickly, 
and appropriately. One of their marriage ceremonies was 
very strange. The young man who had been approved by 
the parents, and had paid the stipulated price in money, 
horses, oxen, or sheep, for his bride, was expected to come 
with his friends fully armed, and to carry her off by force 
from her father’s house. Every free Circassian had 
unlimited right over the lives of his wife and children. 
Although polygamy was allowed by the laws of the. Koran, 
the custom of the country forbade it, and the Circassians 
were generally faithful to the marriage bond. The respect 
for superior age was carried to such an extent, that the 
young brother used to rise from his seat when the elder 
entered an apartment, and was silent when he spoke. Like 
all the other inhabitants o^ the Caucasus, the Circassians 
were distinguished for two very opposite qualities, the 
most generous Tiospitality, and implacable vindictiveness. 
HospitaUty to the stranger was considered one of the most 
sacred duties. Whatever were his rank in life, all the 
members of the family rose to receive him on his entrance, 
and conduct him to the principal seat in the apartment. 
The host was considered responsible with his own Rfe for 
the security of his guest, upon whom, even although his 
deadhest enemy, he would inflict no injury while under the 
protection of his roof. The chief who had received a 
stranger was also bound to grant him an escort of horse to 
conduct him in safety on his journey, and confide him to 
the protection of those nobles \vith whom he might be on 
friendly terms. The law of vengeance was no less binding 
on the Circassian. The individual who had slain any 
member of a family was pursued with implacable vengeance 
by the relatives, until his crime was expiated by death. 
The murderer might, indeed, secure his safety by the 
payment of a certain sum of money, or by carrying off 
from the house of his enemy a newly-born child, bringing 
it up as his own, and restoring it when its education was 
finished. In either case, the family of the slain individual 
might discontinue the pursuit of vengeance without any 
stain upon its honour. The man closely foUowed by his 
enemy, who, on reaching the dwelling of a woman, had 
merely touched her hand, was safe from all other pursuit 
so long as he remained under the protection of her roof. 
The opinions of the Circassians regarding theft resembled 
those of the ancient Spartans. The commission of the crime 
was not considered so disgraceful as its discoverj’’ ; and the 
punishment of being compelled pubRcly to restore the stolen 
property to its original possessor, amid the derision of Ms 
tribe, was much dreaded by the Circassian who would glory 
in a successful theft. The greatest stain upon the Circassian 
character was the custom of selling their children, the 
Circassian father being always willing to part with his 
daughters, many of whom were bought by Turkish 
merchants for the harems of Eastern monarchs. But no 
degradation was implied in this transaction, and the young 
women themselves were generally willing partners in it. 
Herds of cattle and sheep constituted the chief riches of 
the inhabitants. The princes and nobles, from whom the 
members of the various tribes held the land which they 
cultivated, were the proprietors of the soil. Tlie Circassians 
carried on little or no commerce, and the state of perpetual 
warfare in which they lived prevented them from cultivat- 
ing any of the arts of peace. 

The early history of Circassia is exceedingly obscure 
This part of the coasts of the Black Sea was inhabited in 
ancient times only by wild and barbarous tribes, whose 
names are very differently given by ancient writers. No 
Greek colonies were planted within the limits of Circassia 
proper, though the Greeks carried on an extensive trade 
with the nations of the interior at Dioscurias, near Sukhum 



KaleL. Jn the I2tli and 13th centuries the princes of 
''7*^ successful in reducing Circassia into the 
condition of a province ; and are said to have also been 
tbe hrst to introduce Christianity into the country— a 
religion which they continued to profess (in name at least) 
till the Ibth century, when they tvere converted to Islamism 
by the teaching of a fanatical devotee named Mansur. The 
common people, however, retain to a great extent their 
pagan_ customs and beliefs. After they had succeeded in 
throwing off the Georgian yoke, the Circassians passed for 
a tune under the rule of the Tartar khans of the Crimea 
from whom they emancipated themselves, with the 
assistance of Ivan I., czar of Russia. But the Russian 
monarchs do not appear to have regarded their conquest 
as a matter of much importance, until the time of Peter 
the Great. _ That powerful monarch, perceiving how much 
the possession of the Caucasus would contribute to his 
political and commercial influence in Western and Central 
Asia, made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce it permanently 
under his dominion. Catherine II. pursued a similar line 
of polici'. Georgia having been harassed by the successive 
invasions of the Persians and Turks, the prince of that 
country at last threw himself under the protection of the 
Russians, and became tributary to their power. The Rivet 
Koubnn being afterwards fixed as the southern boundary 
of the ifuscovito empire, the Russians became ambitious of 
extending their dominion uninterruptedly to the extreme 
limits of Georgia. In the wars which now took place 
between the Russians and the Turks, the latter used cverj’ 
e.xertiou, by e.xciting the fanatical feelings of the Cir- 
cassians against the infidels, to induce them to harass the 
Russians bj' frequent incursions into their territorj’. After 
various \’icis5itudcs of fortune, the Turks were worsted, 
and compelled by the treaty of Adrianoplo in 1829 to cede 
a considerable portion of their territory to the czar. 
A.ssuming a right of political sovereignty which they had 
never po.sse.sscd, they included Circassia in this cession. 
The Circassians, refusing to acknowledge the right of the 
sultan (whom they had never recognized as their sovereign, 
though acknowledging him as head of .their religion) thus 
to dispose of their country, were now exposed to the 
hostilit}' of the Russians, who determined to become 
masters of the territory on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and indeed of the whole Caucasian region, by force of arms. 
This was the origin of that remorseless war which was 
carried on with so much animositj' down to a very recent 
period, and cost the Russians an incredible amount of blood 
and treasure. 

A brief outline of the leading events which characteripd 
this long-protracted struggle will be found in the article 
Caucasus. After the Circassians were finally reduced to 
.submission, the inhabitants of the sea-coast, rather than 
submit to the regulations imposed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, determined to quit their countiy, and emigrate in a 
mass to Turkey. Not less than half a million of jieople 
carried out this resolution, and were settled in different 
parts of the Turkish empire,— the greater part of them in 
Asia hlinor, but some also in the mountain countiy on 
the borders of Bulgaria and Servia. Since that period the 
whole tract along the sea-coast from Anapa to Sukhum 
Kaleh, which was that best known as Circassia, has been 
almost entirely destitute of inhabitants. But the northern 
sloiios of the Caucasus, and the valleys descending towards 
the Kuban, are still occupied by tribes of Circassian race ; 
and the Kabardans, a kindred tribe, but of less warlike 
character, extending eastwards to beyond the Terek, have 
long settled down quietly in the condition M 

CIRCE, in classical mytholog}^ the daughter of Sol 
Perse, or of Hyperion and Aerope, or, according to some, 
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of ^etes, king of Colchis (whom others call her brother) 

I Colchis, she was expelled by her subiects ami 

coast of_ Italy. Here she was found by Ulysses and hi", 
companions ; the latter she changed into swine but the 

from 'vhich he had’received 

from Mercury, not only forced her to restore them, but 
also gamed her love. For a year he relinquished himself to 
her endearments ; but at length he aroused himself, and 
after descending at her advice to the lower world to 
consult the prophet Tiresias as to the fate which awaited 
him, lie left her. The metamorphoses by Circe of ScyUa 

of TicuSj king of tlie Ausonians, are celebrated bv 
Ovid. 

CIRCEII, a town of ancient Italy, in Latium, at the 
foot of Alons Circeius, or Capo Circello, a short distance 
nom the sea, and 10 or 12 miles along the coast from 
Terracina. It was originally colonized by the Romans in 
the reign of Tarquin the Proud, who deemed the position 
favourable for commerce and for repressing the inroads of 
the Volsci. From its foundation till the date of the Latin 
War, 340 b.c., it seems at one time to have been subject to 
the Romans, at another to have espoused the cause of the 
Volsci, and sometimes to have been independent of both 
powers. After the Latin War it was recolonized by the 
Romans ; but it continued gradually to decline till the 
emperors Tiberius and Domitian, attracted to it by the 
pleasantness of its situation and the excellence of its 
oj’sters, erected villas in the neighbourhood. Its ruins are 
still distinctly visible on the Alonte della Cittadella, and 
consist of walls and gateways built of polygonal blocks. 

CIRCUIT, a law term, signifying the periodical progress 
of nlegal tribunal for the sake of carrying out the adminis- 
tration of the law in the several provinces of a country. It 
has long been applied to the journey or progress which the 
judges have been in the habit of making twice every year, 
through the several counties of England, to hold courts and 
administer justice, where recourse could not be had to the 
king’s court at Westminster. The country, including 
Wales, is now', by Order in Council (under the Judicature 
Act, 1875), dated 5th Februaiy 1876, divided into seven 
circuits, viz., the Northern, North-Eastern, ilidland, South- 
Eastern, Oxford, Western, North Wales, and South Wales 
Circuits. Counsel are not expected to practice on a circuit 
other than that to which they have attached themselves, 
unless they receive a special retainer. This and similar 
regulations are enforced by the discipline of the circuit bar 
mess only. In Scotland the judges of the supreme criminal 
court, or High Court of Justiciary, form also tliree separate 
circuit-courts, consisting of two judges each ; and the 
country, with tbe exception of the Lothians, is dirided into 
corresponding districts, called the Northern, Western, and 
Southern Circuits. In certain burghs of each circuit two 
courts are held in the year, in spring and autumn, called 
Circuit Courts. One more is held at Glasgow during the 
Christmas recess. Ireland is divided into the North-East 
and the North-West Circuits, the Home Circuit, and those 
of Leinster, Connaught, and Alunster. 

CIRCUMCISION. The importance of this rite is so 
larcely due to its quasi-sacramental character m Judaism, 
that any inquiry into its history and meaning must be 
prefaced by a reference to the Old Testament. 

I. There are three distinct narratives in the sacred htera- 
ture of the Jews which claim to be considered. It is related 
in Gen xvii. that when Abram the Hebrew w'as mnety-mne 

years of age, he became a party God o "w® 

his descendants to a covenant with his God. Of t ns 
covenant the sign and condition was circumcision, which 
was directed to be performed (a peculiarity of Judaism) on 
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fclie eighth day after the child’s birth. Is this account, we 
may ask, based on a historical tradition ? If so, the 
circumcision of the Israelites is entirely unconnected with 
that of other nations unless indeed other nations have 
borrowed theirs from the Israelites. This has actually 
been maintained in the case of the Egyptians by Arch- 
deacon Hardwicke, but the theory is not only improbable in 
itself, considering the imitative character of the Israelites, 
and their low reputation in Egypt (Gen. slvL 34), but 
contraiy to the evidence of the Egyptian monuments (see 
below). If, as has been supposed by some, the docu- 
ment to which Gen. zvii. belongs is of post-captivity 
origin, this would put it out of court as a witness to 
the popular tradition of the Hebrews. But there is 
another narrati%'e, apparently of a more archaic com- 
plexion, which leads to a directly opposite historical result. 
We read in Exod. iv. 25, 26, that when iloses was 
returning from hlidian to Egypt, he was in danger of his 
life, owing to the neglect of the rite of circumcision in his 
family. “ And Zipporah,” his Midianitish wife, “took a 
sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
at his feet, and said. Surely a hhathan (Auth. Vers., 

‘ husband ’) of blood art thou to me ; so he {sc., the 
offended deity) desisted from him. At that time she said, 
A hlmtlian of blood, with reference to the circumcision.” 
The meaning of this story can stiU be discerned. Kkathan, 
,dr Jchatan, meant originally not “husband” (as Auth. 
Vers, of Exodus), nor “ son-in-law ” (as in ordinary Arabic), 
but “a newly-admitted member of the family.” This 
appears from the sense of Arab, khatana, “ to provide a 
wedding-feast,” and khatana, “to give or receive a daughter 
in marriage. ” So that in the sense of the old Hebrew tra- 
dition, “ a khathan of blood” meant “ one who has become 
a khathan, not by marriage, but by circumcision,” a mean- 
ing which is still further confirmed by the derived sense of 
Kx^.khata'im “ to circumcise,”circumcision being performed 
in Arabia at the age of puberty. To sum up : — an Arabian 
woman plays the chief part in the story, and her words are 
only explicable from the Arabic ; it is also far from im- 
probable that Yahweh (or Jehovah) was himself first made 
known to the Jews in Arabia (comp. Judg. v. 4, Hab. ill 
3) j putting all which together, we obtain a strong case 
for the hypothesis of the Arabian origin of Jewish cir- 
cumcision. 

The third narrative is Josh. v. 2-9, where Joshua is said 
to have circumcised the children of Israel a second time 
with “ knives of stone,” and to have thus “ rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off them.” It is not unnatural that 
this .should have been used by some to confirm the view of 
an Egyptian origin of circumcision, among others by Dr 
Ebers, who refers to the additional words in the Septuagint, 

Josh. xxiv. 31, “ There they buried with him the 

stone knives with which he had circumcised the chUdren 
of Israel in Gilgal.” But, first, with regard to this singular 
statement of the Alexandrine version, it must henceforth 
be abandoned by all scholars. It is simply an unscientific 
attempt to account for the existence near Joshua’s supposed 
tomb of flint instruments, such as those discovered by M. 
Gu(5rin on this very site. It need hardly be added that the 
flint instruments discovered by the French were really 
pre-historic ; they consist not only of knives, but of saws, 
which would hardly have been available for the purpose 
ascribed to Joshua (see Burton and Drake’s Unexplored 
Syria, ii. 295-300). And, secondly. Bishop Colenso has 
shown some reason for the suspicion that verses 2 to 8 (not 
verse 9) are later additions to the narrative, in which case 
the “ reproach of Egypt” means, not the state of uncircumci- 
sion, but the contempt of the Egyptians so forcibly expressed 
in Exod, xxxii. 12, Hum. xiv. 13-16. As for the “knives 
of stone” (comp. Josh. xxiv. 31, Sept.), on which Ebers 
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has laid some stress, such implements are not distinctively 
Egyptian, if they were even employed at all by the Eg}^- 
tians for the purpose of circumcision. It is true that 
Herodotus (ii. 104, comp. Diod. Sic., i. 28) asserts the 
Egyptian origin of circumcision to have been admitted in 
Palestine, but he is probably only right so far as the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites are concerned. 

II. We may now proceed to consider circumcision from 
an ethnographical point of view. It was not a specially 
Semitic rite, being only known to the southern and 
western Semites, who probably derived it directly or 
indirectly from the Egyptians, ff not from some entirely 
non-Semitic source. Though not referred to in the Koran, 
it was a primitive Arabian custom to circumcise youths at 
their entrance on puberty {i.e., between their tenth and 
fifteenth year), as appears not only from Gen. xvii. 25, 
Jos. Antiq., i. 12, 2, but from the express statement of 
Ibn-al-Athir (quoted by Pococke, Specimen Hist. Ardbum, 
p. 319), which is confirmed by a remarkable passage in the 
life of the old Arabian poet Dhfil-isba {Zeitschr. f. d. 
Kunde des Morgenlandes,- iii. 230). From Arabia it was 
carried by the preachers of Islam to Persia, India, and 
Turkey ; from Arabia, too, as wo have seen, it probably 
came in remote times to the Israelites. The circumcision 
of the Phoenicians or Canaanites has been disputed, but is 
attested by Herodotus (ii 104), and is confirmed by the 
story in Gen. xxxiv., as also by the fact that the term of 
contempt, “'the uncircumcised,” is reserved in the Old 
Testament for the Philistines. The rite seems, however, 
to have fallen into disuse in later times in Phoenicia as 
well as in Egj’^pt (Dr Ebers refers to the uncircumcised 
figures on the stele of Pianchi, comp, also Herod, l.c., Jos. 
Antiq., viii. 10, 3, Oontr. Ap. i, 22, and perhaps Ezek. 
xxxii. 24, 30), which may partly account for its being 
afterwards regarded as distinctive of the Jews, The 
Egj'ptians, too, were circumcised, and that prior to the 
immigration of the Hebrews (Wilkinson), as appears from 
the representations on the very earliest monuments. The 
most striking of these is the scene on a bas-relief discovered 
in the temple of Chunsu at Karnak, a drawing of which is 
given by M. Chabas and Dr Ebers. The subjects of the 
operation are apparently the two children of Baineses II., 
the founder of the temple. Their age, says Dr Ebers, 
must be between six and ten, which agrees with the present 
custom in Egypt, where, as Jlr Lane tells us, circumcision 
is generally performed in the fifth or sixth year, though 
often postponed by peasants to the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
even fourteenth year {Modern Egyptians, i. 71). It has 
often been asserted that only the priests underwent the 
operation, but there is no earlier evidence for this than 
that of Origen (ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 138), in whose time 
it is quite possible that the Egyptians, like the later Jews, 
sought to evade a peculiarity which exposed them to 
ridicule and contempt. 

But the rite of circumcision is known among nations 
which cannot be suspected of communication with Egypt. 
Similar causes produce similar effects all the world over. 
It was in use in some form among the ancient civilized 
peoples of Central America, though this is better attested 
of the Hahua branch (including the Aztecs) than of the 
Maya (Bancroft, Native Races, vol. iii.). It is still kept 
up among the Teamas and Manaos on the Amazon ; also 
among three distinct races in the South Seas, among most 
of the tribes of Australia, among the Papuans, the Hew 
Caledonians, and the inhabitants of the Hew Hebrides. It 
is widely spread in Africa, especially among the Kaffir 
tribes. Among the Bechuanas the boys who are circum- 
cised together form a sort of societ}^ for which among 
other reasons, Waitz conjectures that the Bechuanas com- 
municated the rite to the other Kaffirs. Prichard {Physical 
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TTZI' 287) riglitlj dismisses the idea 

thoi-S nations, 

though tlie_ progress of Islam will help to account for its 
prevalence m other parts of Africa. 

m. Yerj- different views were held in antiquity as to 
the meaning of the nte of circumcision. There was a myth 
common to Egypt and Phcenicia, though not of very ancient 
date in its extant Egj-ptian form, which seems to brin<^ 
circumcision into connection with the Sun-god. In the 
Book of the Dead, chap, xvii., we read of “ the blood which 
proceeded from tlie limb of the god Ea, when lie wished to 
cut himself/^ which the late Yicomte de Rougd interpreted, 
with lunch plausibility, of circumcision (ifci-Hc archeoloaique 
noiiv. s6rie, i. 244). And in a fragment of the Philonian 
Sanchoniathon {Fragmeutn Historicontm Graicorum, ed. 
3raller, iii. 5GS, 5G9), we find a similar tale of El cir- 
cumcising his father Uranos, or, according to another 
version, himself, and the blood flowing into the springs and 
rivers. Space forbids us to discuss the bearings of this 
myth. Herodotus (ii. 37) ascribes the Eg}’ptian custom 
to the motive of cleanliness {KaOcipioTijTo^ t7vcKa). This is 
also one of the four causes reported on the authority of 
tradition by Philo the Jew {Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210), 
the three others being the avoidance of carbuncle, the 
symbolising of purity of heart, and the attainment of a 
numerous offspring. Mere cleanliness, however, seems 
hardly an adequate motive for the practice. Sanitary 
reasons seem much more probable, judging from the 
well-ascertained physical advantages of circumcision to 
the Jewish race. But even this is not a complete 
exqilanation. Why was the practice adopted hj' some 
nations and not by others ? The most scientific theory is 
that which refers it to a religious instinct common to all 
natiou.s, though not always expressing itself in the same 
way, and this seems even to he at least obscurely indicated 
by the tradition of the Israelities. The prophet Jeremiah 
(ix. 25, 20), too, puts it in the same class with cutting off 
the hair (comp. Herod, iii. S), which, like other bodily 
mutilations, has been shown to he of the nature of a 
representative sacrifice (Tylor's Primitive Culture, ii. 3G3, 
3G4). The principle of substitution was familiar to all 
ancient nation-s, and not le.ast to the Israelites. Witnes.s 
the storj' of Gen.xxii., the paschal lamb, and the redemption 
of the first-born by an offering (Exod. xiii. 11-lG), and 
compare the singular phrase ascribed to Saul in 1 Sain, 
xviii. 25. On this principle circumcision was an economical 
recognition of the divine ownership of human life, a part of 
the body being sacrificed to preserve the remainder. But 
it was more than this ; otherwise it would scarcely have 
asserted its claim to existence among the Jews, when all 
other mutilations were strictly forbidden as heathenish 
(Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5), It can scarcely he doubted that it 
was a sacrifice to the awful power upon whom the fruit of 
the womb depended, and having once fixed itself in the 
minds of the people, neither priest nor prophet could 
eradicate it. All that these coulddo was to spiritualizeitinto 
a symbol of devotion to a high religious ideal (comp. Jer. 
iv.'4 : Dent. x. IG; Jer. ix. 25). 

In conclusion, we must briefly refer to an analogous 
rite of which women are iu many countries the subjects. 
It is said to consist in mutilation of the clitoris, which is 
sometimes connected with the degrading practice of infibu- 
lation. It was prevalent in the time of Strabo (pp. 1 1 1, 
824) in Arabia and in Egj’pt, and, as Itlr Lane attests^^is 
still native to those regions (jrodern Egyptians, i. i6, 
Arabic Lexicon, s. v. hafada’=). Carsten Isiebuhr ^ard 
that it was practised on both shores ° 
and at Baghdad {Descripiwn de I -ircAte V-‘\ 
pears in some parts of West Africa, e.g., Dahomey, but is said 
to he stiU more common in the eastern part of that continent. 
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1 .• EwoM, 

Kche Emu-irkangen auf 'kebraischFcidte " 

Academy ; Sir Gardner Yilkinson, Ancient Eg£ f n Ils’’ 
Chabas, Sevue archeologiquc, n. s., vol. iii nn 29 S sen' ’ 
Egyplcnnnd die Buclicr Mosis, vol. . 4^278 2 st r’ o ’ 
Travels in Australia, vol. ii p 34^ 

Eatu^olker, vol. ii. pp. HI. 39^0^ ptchd, 

poloaicalToeS-mlfE “ -^^‘-^oirseftkeAnthro: 

CffiCUS, in Roman Antiquity, was a building for the 
exhibition of horse and chariot racing. It consisted of 
tiem of seats running parallel with the sides of the course 
and forming a crescent round one of the ends. The other 
end was straight and at right angles to the course, so that 
the p au of the whole had nearly the form of an ellipse cut 
m half at its vertical axis. Along the transverse axis ran a 
fence (spum) separating the return course from the starting 
one. The straight end had no seats, but was occupied by 
the stalls (caiveres) where the chariots and horses were held 
in readiness. This end constituted also the front of the 
building with the main entrance. At each end of the couise 
were conical pillars {meta) to mark its limits. 

The oldest building of this kind in Rome was the Cincus 
ilAXiMcs, in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine 
hills, where previous to any permanent structure races ap' 
pear to have been held beside the altar of the god Census. 
The first building is assigned to Tarquin the younger, but 
for a long time little seems to have been done to complete 
its accommodation, since it is not till 329 B.c. that we hear 
of stalls being erected for the chariots and horses. It was 
not iu fact till under the empire that the circus became a 
conspicuous public resort. Ciesar enlarged it to some extent, 
and also made a canal 10 feet broad between the lowest 
tier of seats and the course as a precaution for the spec- 
tators’ safety when exhibitions of fighting with wild beasts, 
such as were aftera-ards confined to the amphitheatre, took 
place. MTien these exhibitions were removed, and the canal 
{euripus) was no longer necessarj-, Nero filled it up. Augus- 
tus is said to have placed an obelisk between the met® 
or goals, and to have built a new pxdvinar, or state box ; 
but if this is taken in connection with the fact that the 
circus had been partially destroyed by fire in 31 B.C., it 
may be supposed that besides this he had restored it 
altogether. Only the lower tiers of seats were of stone, the 
others being of wood, and this, from the liability to fire, may 
account for the frequent restorations to which it wassubject; 
it would also explain the falling of the seats by which a 
crowd of people were killed in the time of Antoninus Pius. 
In the reign of Claudius, apparently after a fire, the car- 
ceres of stoue (tufa) were replaced by marble, and the metre 
of wood by bronze gilt. Under Domitian, again, after a 
fire, the circus was rebuilt and the carceres increased to 12 
instead of 8 as before. The work was finished by Trajan. 
The number of people it could seat is given at 150,000 and 
at 250,000, the latter being suiiposed to he the more cor- 
rect. This was the only public spectacle at which men and 
women were not assigned to separate places. The lower 
seats were reserved for persons of rank ; the state box, ntg- 
gestus or cuhicuhim, was midway in the range of seats. The 
principal object of attraction apart from the racing must 
have been the spina or low wall which ran down the middle 
of the course, with its obelisks, images, and ornamental 
shrines. On it also were seven figures of dolphins and 
seven oval objects, one of which was taken down at e^ry 
round made in a race, so that spectators might see readi r 
how the contest proceeded. The chanot race consisted of 
seven rounds of the course. The chariots started abrea t 
but iu an oblique line, so that 

compensated for the wider circle it had to make at the 
other end Such a race was called a mtssus, and as many 
S of these would take place in a day. The competitors 
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wore different colours, originally wliite and red {alhata and i 
russata) ; afterwards tlie colours green (prasina) and Blue 
(yenela) were added, and further, under Domitian, gold and 
purple, but these last two were not long retained. To pro- 
vide the horses and large staff of attendants, it was necessary 
to apply to rich capitalists and owners of studs, and from 
this there grew up in time four select companies (factiones) 
of circus purveyors which were identified with the four, 
colours, and with w'hich those who organized the races 
had to contract for the proper supj)ly of horses and men. 
The drivers, who were mostly slaves, were sometimes held in 
high repute for their skill. The horses most valued were 
those of Sicily, Spain, and Cappadocia. Chariots with two 
horses ihigce) or four {giiadrigce) were most common, 
but sometimes also they had three {trigce) and exceptionally 
more than four horses. Occasionally there was combined 
with the chariots a race of riders {desultores), each rider 
having two horses and leaping from one to the other during 
the race. At certain of the races the proceedings wmre 
opened by a pompa or procession in which images of the 
gods and of the imperial family deified were conveyed in 
cars drawn by horses, mules, or elephants, attended by the 
colleges of priests, and led by the presiding magistrate 
seated in a chariot in the dress and with the insignia of a 
triumphator. The procession passed from the capitol along 
the forum, and on to the circus, w^here it was received by 
the people standing and clapping their hands. The jJre- 
siding magistrate gave the signal for the races by throwing 
a white flag {mappd) on to the course. Next in importance 
to the Circus Maximus in Eome w'as the Circus Fi-iVixiifius, 
erected 221 B.C., in the censorship of C. Flaminius, from 
whom it may have taken its name ; or the name may have 
been derived from Prata Flaminia, where it was situated, and 
where also were held plebeian meetings. The only games 
that are positively known to have been celebrated in this 
circus were the Ludi Tmirii and Plebeii, There is no 
mention of it after the 1st century. Its ruins were 
identified in the 16th century at S. Caterina de Fuuari and 
the Palazzo Mattel. A third circus in Eome was erected 
by Caligula in the gardens of Agrippina, and was known 
as the Circus Neronis, from the notoriety which it obtained 
through the Circensian pleasures of Nero. A fourth was 
constructed by Maxentius outside the Porta Appia near the 
tomb of Cmcilia MeteUa, where its ruins are still, and now 
afford the only instance from which an idea of the ancient 
circi in Eome can be obtained. It was traced to Caracalla, 
till the discovery of an inscription showed it to be the work 
of Maxentius. , Old topographers speak of six cirCi, but 
two of these appear to be imaginary, the Circus Florie 
and the Circus Salustii. There remain then the four 
described above, — C. Maximus, Flaminius, Neronis, and 
Maxentii. 

Circus races were held in connection with the following 
public festivals, and generally on the last day of the festival 
if it extended over more than one day: — (1) The Consualia, 
August 21, December 15 ; (2) Equivia, February 27, klarch 
14; {2>) Ludi Romani, September 4-19; (4) Ludi Ple- 
heii, November 4-17; (5) Cerealia, April 12-19; (6) 
Ludi Apollinares, July 13 ; (7) Ludi Megalenses, April 
4-10 ; (8) Floralia, April 28-May 3. (a. s. 3i.j 

CIEENCESTEE, or Cicester, a parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, in the county of Gloucester, 
16 miles south-east of the town of that name, and 88 
miles by road and 95 by the Great Western Eailway from 
London. It returns one member to Parliament, and is a 
polling-place for East Gloucestershire. Not being incor- 
porated, it is governed by two high constables and 14 
wardsmeu, elected annually. Cirencester was created a 
separate hundred by a charter granted in the reign of 
Henry IV. The town, which is situated on the Eiver 
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Churn, and is in connection with a branch of the Thames 
and Severn Canal, has four principal streets, and contains a 
free grammar-school, alms-houses, a 
savings bank, a museum, a public lib- 
rary, breweries, and a carpet factory. 

The church is a fine structure of the 
15th century, with an embattled 
tower 134 feet high, a fine decorated 
porch, and several lateral chapels. 

The Eojml Agricultural College, 
which adjoins Oakley Park, the seat 
of Lord Bathurst, is about a mile and 
a half fromthetown. Itis a handsome A.nns of Cirencester, 
edifice, with a frontage of 190 feet, facing North Wiltshife. 
Its buildings include a chapel, a dining hall, a library, 
a lecture theatre, laboratories, class-rooms, private studies 
and dormitories for the students, apartinents for resident 
professors, and servants’ offices ; also a museum containing 
a collection of anatomical and pathological preparations, and 
mineralogical, botanical, and geological specimens. The 
college farm comprises 500 acres, 450 of which are arable ; 
and on it are the well-ajjpointed farm -buildings and the 
veterinary hospital. Besides agriculture, the course of 
instruction at the college includes chemistry, natural and 
mechanical philosophy, natural history, mensuration, 
surveying, and drawing, and other subjects of practical 
importance to the farmer, proficiency in which is tested by 
means of sessional examinations. There is some manufac- 
ture of carpets, woollen cloths, and curriers’ knives, but the 
industries of Cirencester are_ chiefly agricultural. It has 
now a chamber for the promotion of agriculture, and the 
market is accounted one of the best for live-stock in the 
west of England. In 1871 the population of the borough, 
which, including the parish of Stratton, has an area of 5985 
acres, amounted to 7681; that of the parish was 7079. 

Cirencester occupies the site of Corinum, Corinium, or Duro- 
coniovium, the capital of the Dobuui, and an imjjortant military 
station of the Romans, situated at the junction of the Fosse-way 
Avith the Ennin and Icknield streets. In 677 it was taken hy 
CeaAvlin, king of Wesse.v, and in 878 hy the Danes; and it was 
the seat of a council held by Canute about the year 1020. An 
abbey for Black Canons, relics of which still exist, was founded here 
by Henry I. in 1117. The town was garrisoned for the Parliament 
at the commencement of the Civil War, and AVas taken by Rupert in 
1642 ; but in 1643 it Avas finally suiTendered to CromAvell's forces. 
Numerous Roman antiquities have from time to time been discovered 
at Cirencester, and remains of the ancient AA’alls, tAVo miles in cir- 
cuit, and of a Roman ampitheatre are still to be seen there. (See 
All the Year Mound, No. 494, Oct. 10, 1868. 

CIEILLO, Domenico (1734-1799), physician and 
patriot, was born at Grugno in the kingdom of Naples 
Elected wdiile yet a young man to the botanical chair left 
vacant by the death of Pedillo, Cirillo went some years 
afterwards to England, AA'here he was made member of the 
Eoyal Society, and to France, where he became the friend 
of Buffon, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others of like mark. 
On his return to Naples he AA'as appointed successively to . 
the chairs of practical and theoretical medicine. He wrote 
voluminously and AA'ell on scientific subjects; and he secured 
an extensive medical practice. The entry info Naples of 
the French under Championnet, and the proclamation of 
the Parthenopeian Eepublic (1799), brought to a conclusion 
his life of laborious and thoughtful benevolence. Cirillo 
was chosen a representative of the people ; he then became 
a member of the Iiegislative Commission, and was elected 
its president. Oh the abandonment by the French of the 
young republic (June 1799), cardinal-general Euffoand the 
army of Ferdinand of Bourbon returned to Naples, and the 
republicans withdrew, ill-armed and inadequately pro- 
visioned, to the forts. After a short siege, in which an 
English squadron under Captain Foote bore a prominent 
part, they surrendered, on honourable terms. Life and 
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Cmllo, who had tended the queen more than once and 
■ lieen eiuidoyed on behalf of the English 

adnural lumself, was thrown into prison with the othere. A 
court was formed to try the captives, and Cirillo was brought 
before them. Is either lus age, nor his fair life and fame, 
nor his heroic speech and bearing, availed with them, and 
he was condemned to death. Nelson attempted to save 
imn, and Ferdinand consented to forego his vengeance if 
the republman would a.sk for mercy. He refused, and w'as 
' nanged. Cmilo, whose favourite study was botam’^ and 
who was recogaized_ as an entomologist by Linnams’, left 
many books, in Latin and Italian, all of them treating of 
medical and scientific subjects, and all of little value 
now save as indications of the wiitGv's fine qualities as 
a man of science aud luunanitarian. Exception must 
however, be made in favour of the FM J/orah' deli' 
A&ino, a pleasant philosopbical 02>uscule remarkable for its 
double charm of sense and stjle. 

GIRTA, an ancient city of Numidia, in Africa, in the 
country of the Massyli. It was regarded by the Romans 
ns the strongest nosition in Numidia, and was made by 
them the converging point of all their great militaiy roads 
in that country. By the early emperors it was allowed 
to fall into decay, but was afterwards restored by Con- 
stantine, from whom it took its modern name. See Cos- 

STA^-TIXR. 

OIS-SUTLEJ STATES. This term Las for many 
years been obsolete, as inapplicable to modern territorial 
arrangements. It came into use in 1809, when the Sikh 
chiefs south of the Sutlej fSatlaj) passed under British 
protection, and was generally ajiplied to the country south 
of the Sutlej and north of the Delhi territoiy, bounded on 
Ibe E. by the Himalayas, and on the W. by SoisA District. 
Prior to 184G, the greater part of this territory was inde- 
pendent, the chiefs being subject merely to control from a 
political ofliccr stationed at Ambiild, and stjded the agent 
of the governor-general for the Cis-Sutlcj States. After 
the first Sikh wav the full administration of tJie territory 
became vested in the officer already’’ mentioned. In 1819 
occurred Ibo annexation of the Punjab, when the Cis-Sutlej 
States Commis-sioucrsliip, comprising the districts of 
AmbfiLI, 'Fcrozpur, LudhiAnd, ThanAswAr, and Simla, was 
incorporated with the new province. The name continued 
to bo applied to this division until 1862, when, owing to 
Ferozpnr having been transferred to the Lahore, and a part 
of ThanAswAr to the Delhi Division, it ceased to be appro- 
priate. vSince then, the tract remaining has been known as 
the AmbAJA or UmbalJa Division, Those of old Cm-Sutlej 
States which still retain their independence are GatjAlA, 
Jhino, NAbhA, Haler KotiA, and Farfdkot. 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order of the rule of bt Bene- 
dict, founded in 1098, by St Robert abbot of Molesme 
It was so named from its original convent in the torest ot 
Citeaux (Cistcrcium), about 14 miles north-east of Beaun^ 
This order became so powerful that it governed almost all 
Europe both in temporal and spiritual concerns, and tJirongu 
the exertions of St Bernard of Clairvaux had increased so 
raiiidlyin power, that within a century from ite 
it embraced 800 rich abbeys in different ‘^ountnesofEnroiie. 
Tlieabbeysof La Fevtd, I’ontigny, Horimond 

were offshoots of that of Citeaux, aud 
turn a great number of separate i 

continuedundertbe superintendence wS ‘ 

The abbey of Morimond alone possessed lOO benehces , , 


y acknowledged by the militatv^ orders 
of ChrisTIn/if in Spain, and by those 

of all S tnt ^ But the most fomous 

founLd in n^bt St P of Claimux, 

thrend of the ® Beexaed). Towards 

S Cheanv h Wealth 

and iS rim wfft Hsferourably on its discipline, 

and lad the way to great corruptions. Jean de la Barrihre 

Si f tre-Dame desFauillants,: near Toulouse suc- 

m a reform, which gave rise to 

the Fueillants m France, and likewise to the Reformed 
Lernardmes m Italy. But of all the reforms among the 
Ustercians, the most celebrated was that effected by the 
abbot of La Trappe in 1664. 

abbey of Citeaux there were about 
todtl monasteries and an equal number of nunneries. This 
ancient abbey was the burial-place of all the dukes of 
Burgundy of the original line, with the exception of the 
first two, who died before its foundation. 

The Cistercians were involved in the general fate of the 
religmus orders during the period of the French Revolution 
of 1 ( 89, and were reduced to a few convents in Sjiain, 
Poland, Austria, and the Saxon part of Upper Lusatia. 

The habit of the order is a white robe or cassock, 
with a black scapulary and a woollen girdle. The nuns 
wear a white tunic and a black scapulary and girdle. 

The order began by exercising more austerity than either 
the Benedictines of that period (the llfch century) or the 
Cluniacmonks who had emerged from the Benedictine order 
two centuries earlier. This austerity was exhibited, not 
only in the rude and scanty fare of the brethren (limited 
during a great part of the year to one meal a day) and in 
the great amount of silence imposed, but likewise in the 
dress, the sacred vestments, aud the church furniture of 
the order. The Cluniac monks not only possessed fine 
churches, but were also in the habit of adorning them 
with jiictures, jewelled crosses, and other elaborate decora- 
tions, while their vestments and chalices were in keeping 
with this splendour. Indeed one of their first men, St 
Hugh, a contemporary of St Bernard, strongly maintained 
the principle that nothing could be too rich and costly 
for the divine service. But St Stephen Harding, the 
English monk, who, though only the second abbot, 
was the virtual creator of Cistercian rule and discipline, im- 
pressed on the Cistercian mind a different principle, and 
trained up St Bernard in it. Their chasubles were to be 
only of buen, the chalice not of gold but of silver gilt, 
and even the white robe of the order was less voluminous 
in its folds than that of the Cluniac brethren. In one 
respect however, the sense of beauty seems to have heen 
allowed to operate. Although the material im to be 
coarse, yet the form of a vestment might be carefully looked 
to- and this taste for beauty of form led in due time 
to o'reat advances in the architecture of their buildmgs. 
This difference between the Cistercians and the CJuniacs 
occasioned considerable rivalrj' and even bitterness of scnti- 
xnent, — ^the Cistercians being in danger of something like 
Pharisaic pride in contrasting their own severer rule with the 
comparative luxury of their neighboars the Clumacs, uho 
apparently afforded some ground for the charge ^laxa- 
tion of discipline, especially in the 12th century after the 

^^In^ the^matter of government, the Cistercian (“ 

constituted by St Stephen Harding at a general chapter 
held in 1119)^differed both from the Benedictine “d from 
rim Cluniac constitutions. According to the rule of St 
Benedict each monastery' was to bean independent 

j *4. i-^*TTn • altliou*^h in extraordinary cases 

neVhbo^iring monasteries of the 

E Section of an abbot. This independ_ence Lad not been 
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found to work well, and tke Cluniac rule made eaeh 
daughter monastery to be subject to Cluny, and to receive 
its prior from his appointment. Such subordination tended 
to greater regularity of discipline, and greatly increased the 
power of the order, especially when abbeys were assailed 
by laymen or unduly harassed by bishops. The abbot of 
Cluny became a veritable prince with 314 monasteries sub- 
ject to him, and with the right of coining money, which 
was accepted as readily as that of the king of France. But 
its concentration of power in a single hand involved the 
risk attendant upon all such despotisms ; and the Abbot 
Pontius, who had succeeded St Hugh about 1109 seems 
to have endangered the entire system by an extravagance 
which loaded Cluny with debt, and by his ambition in 
claiming the title of Abbot of Abbots, and in endeavouring 
to sway the oldest Benedictine house itself, the famous 
abbey of Monte Casino. St Stephen Harding framed a 
constitution for the Cistercians which aimed at combining 
the excellencies without the defects of the two systems. 
Although in his rule the abbot of Citeaux was to be recog- 
nized as the Pater Universalis Ordinis, yet a system of 
reciprocal visitation was to be carried on, and the four 
earliest houses which derived their origin from Citeaux — 
La Fert4, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond — governed 
the abbeys which had respectively sprung from them. 
The four abbots of these eldest daughters of Citeaux might 
even in an extreme case, with the consent of a general 
chapter, depose the head of the order, the abbot of Citeaux, 
This constitution, known as the Chart of Charity, exercised 
much influence upon other orders, and in some degree upon 
that of Cluny. But it gave rise to a claim which (though 
not intended by its author, and denounced by its greatest 
alumnus, St Bernard) was successfully urged in after years 
by the Cistercian, as well as by other orders, viz., an 
exemption from episcopal superintendence. 

With respect to intellectual culture and influence, the 
Cistercian order cannot claim a place in the front rank 
among the monastic bodies. Devoted to worship, to 
penance, to contemplation, and to culture of the soil, the 
order did not, like some others, admit the relaxation of 
scholastic disputations. Ho doubt it received learned 
men into its fold. It is also true that St Stephen Harding, 
with some of his brethren, undertook a revision, of the 
Bible, that copies of many valuable works were made by 
the brethren (though, with less ornamentation than the 
illuminated MSS. of some other orders), and that St 
Bernard was solicitous to furnish all the monasteries 
founded by himself with good libraries. Hevertheless, 
as an order, the Cistercians have not achieved such triumphs 
of learning as the Benedictines, the Dominicans, or the 
Jesuits. 

But no order springing out from the Benedictine proved 
so popular as the Cistercian. During the 11th century its 
houses were multiplied in every direction. It touched 
both ends of the social scale. St Bernard and the thirty 
novices who joined with him were all of noble birth ; many 
similar accessions were made from time to time, and in the 
12th century we read of fifteen young German princes 
entering the order. But a place was also found for the 
poor and uneducated. Such as could not be choir brethren, 
might be lay brethren and till the fields ; and the contrast 
between a labourer of this sort, partaking of the dignity of 
a great and powerful community, and the neighbouring 
husbandman, the serf of some feudal lord, was in the eyes 
of many all in. favour of the monk. It may have tebded 
towards that emancipation of the labourers so largely 
effected by the monastic orders and celebrated in a well- 
known sonnet by Wordsworth. 

The order seems to have especially thriven in England. 
From Waverley in Surrey, the earliest Cistercian settle 
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ment in the country, they spread over Britain, especially 
by the rivers of Yorkshke, and extended into Scotland. 

The overthrow of the Cistercian houses at the time of 
the Eeformation is a part of general monastic history. 
While some of the dissolutions were unjust, and the exe- 
cution of abbots mere judicial murders, the luxury of the 
great Yorkshire houses seems quite undeniable, and per- 
haps their overthrow may, on the whole, be thought to 
favour the dictum of Mr Carlyle, — that nothing is crushed 
from without, until it is ripe to perish from within. 

For authorities see the articles already referred to. See also 
Manriquez, Annates Cistercienscs, 4 v'ols. folio, Lyons, 1642, 
and the various biographies of St Bernard by Alban Butler, 
Heander, De Katisbon, Morrison, and others ; and The Cis- 
tercian Saints of England, especially St Stephen Hardiruj, 
edited by John Henry Nernnan, London, 1844. Dean Milman 
cautions his readers against the love of legend displayed in these 
biographies, but praises “their research and exquisite charm of 
style,’^ Lat. Christianity, bk. \-iii. chap. 4. See also Cheruel, 
Dictionnairc Hislorique, Paris, 1855 ; and for the artistic elements, 
so far as regards/ paintings, Mrs Jamieson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, London, 1850 ; also Cosmo Innes’s Scotland in 
the Middle AgeSf Edinburgh, 1860 ; Records of the Monastery of 
Kinloss, by John Stuart, LL.D., Edinburgh, 1872 ; and an article 
“ Cistercian Abbeys in Yorkshire” in Fraser's Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1876. (J. G. C.) 

CITEAUX, or Cisteaux, a village in France, in the 
department of Cote d’Or, about 7 miles east of the town 
of Nuits, and 12 from Dijon. It is celebrated for the 
great abbey founded by Robert de Molesme in 1098, which 
became the head-quarters of the Cistercian order (see 
last article). The buildings are now occupied as a refor- 
matory for juvenile criminals ; and in the neighbourhood 
is an extensive agricultural college. 

CITHiERON, or as it is now called from its pine forests, 
Elatea, a famous mountain, or rather mountain range, in 
the south of Boeotia, separating that state from Megans and 
Attica. It was greatly celebrated in Grecian mythology, 
and is frequently' mentioned by the great poets of Greece, 
especially by' Soirhocles. It was on Cithmron that Actseou 
was changed into a stag, that Pentheus was torn to pieces 
by the Bacchantes whose orgies he had been watching, 
and that the infant CEdipus was exposed. This mountain, 
too, was the scene of the my'Stic rites of Dionysus ; and the 
festival of the Dmdala in honour of Juno was celebrated 
on its summit. The carriage road from Athens to Thebes 
crosses the range by a picturesque defile which has at one 
time been guarded on the Attic side by a strong fortress, 
■the ruins of which are known as Ghyphto-kastro or Gipsy 
Castle. 

CITRIC ACID, or Oxyiricaeballylic Acid, CgHgO- 
or C 3 H^( 0 H)(C 0 . 0 H) 3 , a letrahydric tribasic acid, first 
prepared in the solid state by Scheele, in 1784, from the 
juice of lemons, in which it exists in large quantity'. It is 
present also in oranges, citrons, currants, gooseberries, and 
many other fruits, and in several bulbs and tubers. It is 
made on a large scale from lime or lemon juice, chiefly in 
the months of Hovember and December. The juice is ' 
fermented for some time to free it from mucilage, then 
'boiled and filtered, and neutralized with powdered chalk 
and a little milk of lime ; the precipitate of calcium citrate 
so obtained is decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the resulting solution of citric acid is separated by filiation, 
evaporated to remove calcium sulphate, and concentrated. 
The concentration is best effected in vacuum pans. The 
acid is thus procured in colourless rhombic prisms of the 
composition CgHg0--kH20. Crystals of a different form 
are deposited from a strong boUing solution of the acid. 
About 20 gallons of lemon juice should yd^ld about 10 lb 
of crystallized citric acid. The acid may also be prepared 
from the juice of unripe gooseberries. Calcium citrate for 
exportation in the place of lemon juice must be manu- 
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Citric acid has an agreeable sour taste. 
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Jths of Its weight of cold, and in half its weight of brijing 


It is soluble in 

„ , j j. half its w 

water, and dissolves in alcohol, but not in ether. At 150“ 

’-f the continued application of heat boils, 
oivnig off its water of crystallization. At 175“ 0 it is 

a substance 

found in ^qm^dum jlnviatile, monkshood, and other 
plants._ A higher temperature decomposes this body into 
eirbomc anbydnde and itaconic acid, Cyi,0„ which, again, 
a molecule of water, yields citraconic 
anhydride^, Citric acid digested at a temperature 

beJow 40 C, with concentrated sulphuric acid gives off 
caibonic oxide, \\itb fused potash it forms potassium 
oxalate and acetate. It is a strong acid, and dissolved in 
w.ater decomposes the carbonates and attacks iron and zinc. 
Citric acid, in common with other tribasie acids, evolves 
about three times the amount of heat disengaged by acetic 
acid when quantities of tliese two bodies in the proportion 
of their molecular weights are saturated with soda, — one 
molecule of the tribasie being equivalent to three of the 
monobasic acid. 

The citrates are a numerous class of salts, the most 
soluble of which are those with alkaline bases ; the alkaline 
earthy citrates are insoluble. Citric acid, being tribasie, 
forms either acid monometallic, acid dimetallic, or neutral 
trimetallic salts ; thus, mono-, di-, and tri-potassic and 
sodic citrates are knoivn. In a few salts a fourth atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal, and citric acid is therefore 
considered by some chemists to bo tetrabasic. Citric acid 
gives with excess of lime-water a slight precipitate of calcium 
citrate ; a further precipitate is produced by boiling, but it 
is redissolvcd as the liquid cools. Solution of citric acid 
may be approximately titrated b}- means of baryta-water 
and litmus. 

The impurities occarioually present in citric acid are salts 
of potassium and sodium, traces of iron, lead, and copper 
derived from the vessels used for its evaporation and 
crystallization, and free sulphuric, tartaric, and even oxalic 
acid. Tartaric acid, which is sometimes present in large 
quantities as an adulterant in commercial citric acid, may 
be detected in the presence of the latter, by the production 
of a precipitate of acid potassium tartrate when potassium 
acetate j.s added to a cold solution of the sample of 
acid to be tested. Another mode of separating the two 
acids is to convert them into calcium salts, which are then 
treated with a jierfectlj* neutral solution of cupric chloride, 
soluble cupric citrate and calcium chloride being formed, 
while cupric tartrate remains undissolved. 
furthermore distinguished from tartaric acid bj' the fact 
that an ammonia solution of silver tartrate produces a 
brilliant silver mirror when boiled, whereas citric of silver 
is reduced only after prolonged ebullition.^ 

Citric acidis used in calico-printing, also in the preparation 
of effervescing draughts, and occasionally as a refngcrant 
and antiscorbutic, instead of fresh lemon jmcc, to w-fficli, 
however, it is therapeutically inferior. In tho form of lime 
juice it has long been known as on antidote for scurv)', and 
several of the citrates are much employed f 

CITROU, a species of Citrus (C. vicdica, Eisso), belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Aurantiacea, winch fvirnishte 
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portion of which is thick white 

thill, greenish-yellow, and verf fra-ran^ ^ 

sub-acid and edible, 'and its sSds a^b^iter 

many varieties of the fruit, some of them of .reat weirt 

and size. The Madras citron has the form M au oblate 

sphere ; and in the "fingered citron” of China, the lobes 

are separated mto finger-like divisions. “ 

Candolle consider citrons and lemons to 
tdZf Tri’ authority states that 

citron-trees 

o8ve varieties which were intermediate between the two 

«^rons, lemons, and oranges 
A be ah varieties of the wild Odm medka. 

According to Dr G. Birdwood, however, the orange and 
lemon are both natives of Upper India, the former being 
derived from the mid G/trasrim-aatiaaiof GurhwakSikkim 
and Khasia and the lemon, lime, and probably citron also] 
trom the wild Citms Limonum of the TaIle 3 ’S of Sikkim 
ana Kutnaon, of \ 7 hicb. the Cttnis •jnedica was tlie first 
cultivated variety {Athe?tceum, No. 2544, July 29 1S76 
p- 151). ’ •' 

The citron-tree thrives in the open air in China, Persia, 
the West Indies, Madeira, Sicil)', Corsica, and the warmer 
parts of Spain and Italy ; and in conservatories it is often 
to be seen in more northerly regions. It was described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media; it appears, howex-er, not 
to be indigenous to Persia, but to have been introduced 
into that countrj'and other lands from North India, where 
it was found growing wild by Dr Royle. It was early 
known to the ancients, and the fruit was held in great 
esteem by them ; but they seem to have been acquainted 
with no other member of the Aiirantiaceos, the introduction 
of oranges and lemons into tliecoimtriesof the Mediterranean 
being due to the Arabs, between the 10th and 15th centu- 
ries. Josephus tells us that " the law of the Jews required, 
that at the feast of tabernacles eveiy one should have 
brauches’ of palm-tree and citron-tree " (Antig., xiu. 13, 
5); and the Hebre«’ word tappnach, rendered “ apples ” 
and "apple-tree” in Cant. ii. 3, 5, Prov. xxv. 11, ic., 
probably signifies the citron-tree and its fruit. Oribasius 
in the 4th century describes the fruit, accurately distin- 
guishing the three parts of it. About the 3d century the 
tree was introduced into Italy ; and, as Galiesio informs 
us, it was much grown at Salerno in the 1 1th century. 
In China, citrons are placed in apartments to make them 
fragrant. The rind of the citron nelds two perfames, oil of 
cedra and oil of citron, isomeric with oil of turpentine ; and 
when preserved it is much esteemed as a sweetmeat 

Oribasii Sardiaui Collcctorun Mcdieinalium. LibHXVIL, 1. i. 
e. 64 [Dc citrio ) ; Galiesio, Traite du Citrus {1811); Danvin, Am- 
mats and Plants wider Domestication, rol 1 pp. 334-6 (1868); 
llrandis, Parcst Flora of Aorth-U^cst and Central India, p. 61 
(1874). 

CITTA DELLA PIE VE, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Umbria and district of Orvieto, about six miles from the 
station of Chiusi on the railway between Siena and Borne. 
It was the birthplace of Pietro Perugino, and still presen-es 
some of his finest works. Of these several are to be fojxnd 
in the cathedral, and his fresco of the adoration of 
adorns tlie oratory of the Disciplinati. Population 6500 
CITTl DI CASTELLO, a town of Italy, pteantly 
situated on the left bank of the Tiber, m the province of 
P^raria 25 miles N. by W. from the town of hat name. 
I?has a cathedral, dedicated to St Floridus and datmgr^ 
ISQ3 a large number of interesting churches with valuable 
paintin''s, a communal palace of the 13th century, an epis- 
S Slace remodelled since 1789, and no fewer than four 

Zi b.long.«s toft, Yteji t 

town in the 15th century, and were among the first to 
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patronize the youthful Eaphael. The city for a long time ■ 
numbered several works of this artist among its most pre- 
cious possessions ; but they have all been removed except 
two of minor importance. • Oitth di Gastello occupies the 
site of the ancient Tifernum Tiherinum, which was chiefly 
famous for its connection with the younger Pliny, who had 
a villa in the neighbourhood. The older city was destroyed 
by Totila, but numerous inscriptions have been discovered 
which prove its identity. Population, 6090. 

CITTA VEOCHIA, ob CittI N'otabile, a fortified city 
of Malta, situated about six miles west of Val6tta, on high 
ground which affords a view of a large part of the island. 
It is the seat of a bishop, and contains an episcojjal seminary 
and a handsome modern cathedral, which is said by tradi- 
tion to occupy the site of the house of the governor Publius, 
who welcomed the apostle Paul. In the rock beneath the 
city there are some remarkable catacombs; and a grotto, 
reputed to have given shelter to the apostle, is pointed out 
below the church of S. Paolo. About two miles from the 
town is the residence of the English governor,' known as 
the palace of St Antonio ; and at a like distance in another 
direction is the ancient jialace of the grand-masters of the 
order of St John, with an extensive public garden called 
II Boschetto. Citta Vecchia was called Medina, or the 
City, by the Arabs, and it probably represents the town 
of Melita, which is mentioned by all the ancient geo- 
graphers. It continued to be the capital of the island till 
the rise of Yaletta in the 1 6th century. Population about 
7000. 

CITY. This word, derived through the French cit'e 
from the Latin civiias, is used in England with consider- 
able laxity a.s little more than a synonym for town ; while 
at the same time there is a kind of traditional feeling of 
dignity connected with it. It was maintained by Coke 
and Blackstone that a city is a town incorporate w'hich is 
or has been the see of a bishop ; and this opinion has been 
very generally adopted since. It does not corre-spond, how- 
ever, with actual English usage ; for Westminster, on the 
one hand, is called a city though it has no corporation; 
and Thetford, )Sherboume, and Dorchester are never so 
designated though they are regularly incorporated and were 
once episcopal sees. It is true, indeed, that the actual 
sees in the country all have a formal right to the title, and 
that Westminster is the only place without a bishop tliat 
has the same claim. In the United States, where the 
ecclesiastical distinction does not exist, the application of 
the term depends on the kind and extent of the municipal 
privileges possessed by the corporations, and charters are 
given raising from the rank of town to that of city. This 
use of the word is much more in keeping with its deriva- 
tion, w’hich leads the mind back to the idea of the social 
life and corporate action of a body of freemen ; and it also 
agrees better withisuch classical English phrases as “a free 
city,” an imperial city. Both in France and in England 
the word is popularly used to distinguish the older and 
central nucleus of some of the larger towns such as London 
and Paris. The history of the rise of cities and towns has 
been given in the article Boeough, 

CIUDAD BOLIYilE. See Axgostuea. 

CIUDAD REAL, the chief town formerly of La Mancha, 
and now of the province of Ciudad Real, in Spain, 97 
miles south from Aladrid, on a plain between the Jabalon 
and Guadiana. It was built and fortified by Alphonso the 
Wise in 1264, to check the progress of the Moors ; and 
portions of the walls and towers remain. It has several 
fine churches, and a large hospital, founded by Cardinal 
Lorenzana. It is one of the least commercial of the larger 
, towns of Spain, deriving most of its trade from agriculture 
and an annual fair which is of great importance for the 
sale of asses and mules. Population, 9000. 
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CIUDAD REAL, the chief town of the state of Chiapas 
in jMexico, otherwise known as San Christobal (q. v.) 

■ CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of Spain, on the Agueda, 
in the province of Salamanca, near the frontier of Portugal, 
It is fortified, and has some good public buildings, including 
a cathedral (built in 1190), several churches and convents, 
an arena for bull-fights, and an episcopal seminary. In * 
the principal square are three Roman columns brought from 
the ancient Malabriga; and remains of a' Roman aqueduct 
are also extant. A bridge connects the city wdth the 
suburbs, which are surrounded by a fertile and well-culti- 
vated district.' There are manufactures of woollen stuffs, ■ 
leather, and linen ; and the soap is celebrated in Spain as 
Jaboji de Piedra. During the Peninsular war the towm 
was taken by Marshal Mass^na in 1810, and in 1812 by 
the duke of Wellington, w'ho received from the Cortes the 
title of duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Population, 5700. 

CIUDADELA, a city, formerly the capital of Minorca, 
at the head of a deep and narrow bay on its west coast, 
25 miles north-west of ]\Iahon. It is surrounded by walls, 
and has a fine Gothic church. Population upwards of 5000. 

CIYET ( Viverra), a genus of Carnivorous Mammals form- 
ing with the genet and ichneumon the family Yiven-ridos, 
and characterized by the possession of a deep pouch 
situated in the neighbourhood of the genital organs (divided 
into two sacs each about the size of an almond), into 
which the substance known as civet is poured from the 
glandular follicles secreting it. This fatty substance is at 
first semifluid and of a yellow colour, but afterwards 
acquires the consistency of pomade and becomes darker. 
It has a strong musky odour, exceedingly disagreeable to 
those unaccustomed to it, but “ when properly diluted and 
combined with other scents it produces a very pleasing 
effect, and possesses a much more floral fragrance than 
musk, indeed it would be impossible to imitate some 
flowers without it ” (Riramel’s Art of Perfumery). There 
are three species of civet-producing Viverridee. The Civet 
{Vhmra civetta) is a native of North Africa and extends 
as far south and \vest as Fernando Po. It is from 2 to 3 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is half the 
length of the body, and stands from 10 to 12 inches high. 
It is covered with long hair, that on the middle line of the . 
back being longest and capable of being raised or depressed 
at will, of a dark-grey colour, with numerous transverse 
black bands and spots. It is chiefly nocturnal, and is by 
preference carnivorous, feeding on birds and the smaller 
quadrupeds, in pursuit of which it climbs trees, but it is 
said also to eat fruits, roots, and other vegetable matters. 
In a state of captivity it is never completely tamed, and is 
only thus kept for the sake of the civet, which is obtained 
in largest quantity from the male, especially when he is in 
good condition and is subjected to irritation. It is scraped 
from the pouch with a small spoon usually twice a week. 
The Zibeth ( Yiverra zihetha) is a widely distributed species 
extending from Arabia to Malabar, and throughout several 
of the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago. It is 
smaller than the civet, and wants the dorsal crest. In the 
wild state it is exceedingly ferocious, doing great damage 
among poultry, and frequently making off with the young 
of the swine and sheep. “ To the rapacity of the wolf,” 
says Captain Williamson, “ it joins the agility of the cat 
and the cunning of the fox.” When hunted it 'makes a 
determined resistance, and emits a scent so strong as even 
to sicken the dogs, who nevertheless are exceedingly fond 
of the sport, and cannot be got to pursue any other game 
while the stench of the zibeth is in their nostrils. In 
confinement, however, it becomes comparatively tame, and 
civet is obtained from it in considerable quantity. In 
preparing this for the market it is usually spread out on 
the leaves of the pepper plant in order to free it from the 
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l>ecome detaclied from the pouch. The 

S iS fiercest and most carnivorous 

ot Its kind, and remains untamed in conanement. It is a 

fnrSt unfrequently in 

forests at a moderate elevation above the sea level. It is 

^ the tail, and is prettily marked 

with dark longitudinal stripes, and with spots which have 
a distinctly linear arrangement. Its perfume, which is 
extracted m the same wa 3 ' as in the two preceding species 
IS highly valued and much used by the Javanese, who 
according to Dr Horsfield, apply it to their dresses, and by 
means of various unguents and mixtures of flowers to their 
persons. British imports of civet are chiefly from the 
Indian Archipelago, and when pure it is worth about £2 
per ounce. It is frequently adulterated uith butter or 
lard. Fossil remains of extinct civets are found in the 
Miocene strata of Europe. 

Cn^IDALE, or more precisely Cividale del Feidli, a 
town of Itaty, in the province of Udine, and about ten 
miles east of the city of that name, on the right bank of the 
Natisoiie, over which there is a bridge '250 feet in length. 
It has an interesting collegiate church founded in 750° an 
antiquarian museum, and a military training college. The 
archives of the “duomo” contain various manuscripts of 
value, among which maj' be mentioned a 5th century copy 
of the translation of the Gospels by St Jerome, and the 
praj'er-hook of St Gertrude which dates from the 11th 
centurj-. Cin'dale is generally supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Forim Julii, a town of the Garni, which 
rose to the rank of a Boinaii colony, became the capital of 
Fenetia after the destruction of Aquileia in 452, was made 
the seat of a duebj-^ under the Lombards, and thus gave its 
name to the province of Friuli. Many ancient remains 
have been brought to light from time to time, including 
vases, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, a temple, and another large 
building with mosaic floors. In 1874 the tomb of the 
Lombard duke Gisulfo was discovered. Paulus Diaconus 
was born at Forum Julii in the 8th century; and the 
actress Ristori is a native of Cividale. Population, 8200. 

CIVIL LAW. This phrase, and its Latin equivalent jhs 
civik, have been used iu a great variety of meanings. Jns 
civile was sometimes used to distinguish that portion of the 
Komau law which was the proper or ancient law of the city 
or state of Romo from tha jus genihm, or the law common 
to all the nations comprising the Roman world, which was 
incorporated with the former through the agency of the 
pnetorian edicts. This historical distinction remained as a 
permanent principle of division iu the bod 3 ' of the Roman 
law. One of the first propositions of the Institutes of 
Justinian is the following: — “ Jus autera civile vel gentium 
iia dividitur. Omnes populi qui iegibus ct moribus 
reguutur partim suo proprio, partim communi omnhiui 
hominum jureutuntur; nam quod quisque populus ipsisibi 
jus constituit, id ipsius civitatis proprium _est, vocaturque 
jus civile quasi jus proprium ipsius civitatis. Quod veto 
Tiaturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omues 
permque custoditur, vocaturque jus gentium quasi quo jure 
omnes gentes utuntnr.” The Jus ffmthim of tbispassage is 
elsewhere identified withyws •naturale, so that the distuic- 
tioii comes to be one between civil law and natural or 
divine law. The municipal or private law of a state is 
sometimes described as civil law in distinction to public or 
international law. Again the municipal law of a state 
may be divided into civil law and criminal law. ilie 
phrase, however, is applied par excellence to the system of 
law created by the genius of the Roman people, and handed 
down by them to the nations of the modern vv^rld. Ihe 
civil law in this sense would be distinguished from the 
local or national law of modern states. ^"^"Sland recen 
cham^es have reduced the number of courts m which the 
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principles of the civil law are recocnized but wp om 
accustomed to say that the civil lal has’a certainTmito'd 
application, and that the race of civilians or civil lawyera 
s not quite extinct. The civil law in this sense is further 
to be distinguished from that adaptation of its principles 
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CmTA CASTELLANA, a town of Italy in the 
prorjee of Rome, 17 miles E.S.E of Viterbo, rituated on 
a volcanic plateau surrounded on all sides but one by deep 
ravines which send doivn their streamlets to the Tiber 
Ihe road from Borghetto crosses the gorge by a magnificent 
bridge erected m 1712 by Cardinal Imperiali. tL town 
IS a bishop s see, and has a cathedral dating from 1210 
with beautiful mosaics and an interesting crypt adorned 
by an altar-piece of the 14th century. The citadel, which 
was founded by Alexander VI. and completed by Leo X., 
IS used for the incarceration of state prisoners. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of the ancient city of Faleiivm 
] etvs, well known in connection with the stoiy of Camillus 
and the schoolmaster ; portions of the ancient walls, gate- 
waj^s, and sepulchres are still to be seen at the edge of the 
ravine. About four miles to the west are the much more 
extensive ruins of Falerii Novi, now known as Sta Maria 
di Fallen, They present some of the most remarkable 
specimens of ancient military architecture now in existence, 
consisting of walls near] 3 ' perfect, a large number of square 
towers in good preservation, and several finely-arched gate- 
wa 3 's. In the internal area the most important buildings 
are a RomaAtheatre erected on Etruscan foundations, and a 
Lombard church of the 12th centuiy (the Abbadk di Sta 
Maria). The population of Civita Castellana is about 4000. 

CIVITA’ DI PENNE, an episcopal town of Italy, at the 
head of a district in the province of Abruzzo Ulteriore L, 
19 miles west of Pescara. Under the name of Pinna it 
was the chief city of the Vestini, and is celebrated in the 
history of the Social war for its obstinate resistance to the 
Roman arm}' b}' which it was besieged. It bas still some 
remains of ancient buildings, and numerous inscriptions 
that attest its importance, and it is noted for the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers. Population, 9800." 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a maritime city and port of the 
Roman territor}', which gives its name to a “ delegation,” 
or province. It is the best and almost the only port on 
the coast of the former territories of the church, and is about 
24 miles to the west of Rome. The city occupies the site 
of the ancient Ceniim Cellce, so called from a palace which 
the Emperor Trajan built there. That place, which after 
Trajan had by means of an aqueduct brought good water 
thither from the mountain of Tolfo, acquired considerable 
importance as the natural port of Rome. Totila besieged 
it ; Narses recovered it ; but it was utterly destroyed in 812 
by the Saracens, who were then ravaging all that coast. 
The inhabitants fled to the neighbouring mountains, but 
when Pope Leo IV. had overcome and driven away the 
Saracens, they returned to the old site, rebuilt the town, 
and called it Civita Vecchia. The articles exported from 
Civita Vecchia are timber, sulphur, wool and silk, skins, 
decorative marbles, and anchovies. The imports consist 
of wines, forged iron, salt provisions, stock-fish, linen, 
woollen, and cotton cloths, silks, cofiee, sugar, and 
general colonial produce. The port enjoyed under the Popes 
commercial freedom and sundry special privileges But 
its commerce declined in recent times almost to zero. 
Some little life is imparted to the place 
station for steamers on their way from 
to Naples, and from the residence of consuls of aU nations. 
But tL city which apart from its terntoiy has only 8143 
iSaSant is asqnaM^^^^^ place. On the and side 
It is protected by fLtifieations once of considerable import- 
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•ance. The principal of these is the castle erected by the 
architect Vangallo for Pope Julius II., after a design 
a,ttributed to Michelangelo, and by others to Bramante. 
In the immediate vicinity of this castle are the arsenal 
and the bagno or establishment for convicts. 

CLACKMAN’N'AN’, a county of Scotland, on the north 
bank of the River Forth, situated between 56° 5' and 
56° 14' N. lat., and 3° 33' and 3° 56' W. long., is bounded 
on the S.W. by the Forth, W. by Stirlingshire, IST. -and 
N.W. by Perthshire and a detached portion of Stirling, E. 
by Fife, and N.E. by a detached portion of Perth. It 
is the smallest county in the United Kingdom, is irregular 
in form, and occupies an area of 47J square miles, or 30,477 
acres. The surface of the county is varied in its character. 
An elevated ridge rises on the west, and, running through 
the middle of the county, spreads itself gradually till it 
reaches the eastern boundary, skirting the alluvial or carse 
lands in the valleys of the Forth and of the Devon. Still 
further to the north, the Ochil Hills (the highest of which 
is Beucleuch, 2363 feet, above Tillicoultry) form a very 
picturesque landscape, having their generally verdant sur- 
face broken by bold projecting rocks and deeply indented 
ravines. The range forms a great igneous mound, develop- 
ing itself in amygdaloid felspar and porphyry, and occa- 
sionally in pentagonal columns of basaltic greenstone. It 
is used almost entirely for sheep farming. 

The only streams worthy of notice which traverse the 
county are the Devon and the Black or South Pievon. The 
former, remarkable in the upper parts of its course for its 
romantic scenery, runs through the county near the base 
of the Ochils, and falls into the Forth at the village of 
Cambus. The Black Devon flows westward in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Devon, and falls into the Forth near 
Clackmannan. It supplies motive power to numbers of 
mills and coal engines ; and its whole course is over coal 
strata. The Forth is navigable as far as it forms the 
boundary of this county, and ships of 500 tons burden can 
run up as far as Alloa. 

The soils of the arable land of Clackmannanshire are in 
general productive and well cultivated ; though the 
greater part of the elevated range which is interposed 
between the carse lands on the Forth and the vale of 
Devon at the base of the Ochils on the north consists of 
inferior soils, often incumbent on an impervious clay. All 
the crops commonly raised in Scotland grow luxuriantly 
on both sides of this tract, which also contains within itself 
a considerable proportion of valuable sod. According to 
the agricultural returns for 1875 the area of land under 
cultivation in Clackmannan is considerably above the 
average for Scotland, and the average under corn is 7 per 
cent, above the average of other counties. In minerals 
the county is rich. Iron-ore (hajmatite), copper, silver, 
lead, cobalt, and arsenic have all been discovered in 
small quantity in the Ochils, between Airthry and_ Dollar. 
Iron-stone is wrought to a considerable extent for the 
Devon iron- works, near Clackmannan. It is found either 
in beds, or in oblate balls imbedded in slaty clay, and 
yields from twenty-five to thirty per cent, of iron. Coal 
has been wrought for upwards of two hundred years in 
this county. A considerable proportion of the quantity 
obtained is shipped at Alloa for foreign ports. It is all 
bituminous or common coal of a good quality ; no smithy or 
caking coal has yet been discovered. In 1871 there w^ere 
2137 persons engaged in coal mining and its adjuncts. 
The strata which compose the coal-field are varieties of 
sand-stone, shale, fire-clay, and argillaceous ironstone. The 
great coal-field of Scotland, which passes in a diagonal line 
from the mouths of the Forth and Tay to the Irish Sea, 
is bounded by the Ochils ; no coal has been found to. the 
north of them, except at Brora, in Sutherlandshire. 
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There is a considerable manufacturing industry in the 
county, AVoollep's are made extensively at Tillicoultry ; 
and at other parts distilling, brewing, coopering, tanning, 
glass-blowing, and ship-building are carried on. In 1871 
there were 4952 persons engaged in connection with the 
woollen manufacture, or more than a fifth of the whole 
population. 

Among the antiquities of Clackmannan may be mentioned 
the ruins of Castle Campbell, an old seat of the Argyll 
family, occupying a singularly wild end almost inaccessible 
situation, above the village of Dollar. It was burned by 
Montrose in 1644. The tower of Alloa, built prior to the 
year 1300, the residence of the Erskines, earls of Mar, now 
belonging to the representative of that noble family, is in 
good preservation. The tower of Clackmannan was long 
the seat of a lineal descendant of the Bruce family after 
the failure of the male line. 

According to the pailiamentary return for. 1873 Clack- 
mannan county was divided among 1227 proprietors, the 
average size of the properties amounting to 24-^ acres (that 
of all Scotland being 143), while the average value of the 
land was £3, 4s. 6d. per acre (that of Scotland being £1). 
'Ihere were in the same year 1137 properties of less than 1 
acre, 52 of 1 and under 10 acres, 20 of 10 and under IpO, 
and 5 above 2000 — the largest amounting to 6163 acres, 
the property of the earl of Kellie. 

■Clackmannanshire sends a member to Parliament con- 
junctly with the county of Kinross and certain adjoining 
parishes. By the Reform Bill, the parishes of Culross and 
Tulliallan, formerly comprehended in the county of Perth, 
Alva, formerly belonging to Stirling, and the Perthshire 
portion of Logie were included in the parliamentary group. 
The population of the county in 1861 W'as 21,450, and 
in 1871, 23,747, consisting of 11,555 males and 12,192 
females. The principal towns are — Alloa, population 
9000; Tillicoultry, 3700 ; Dollar, 2100 ; and Clackmannan, 
1300. 

CLAIRAULT, or Clairattt, Alexis-Clatoe (1713- 
1765), a French mathematician, was born on May 7,1713, 
at Paris, where his father was a teacher of mathematics. 
Under his father’s tuition he made so rapid progress in 
mathematical studies^ that in his thirteenth year he read 
before the French' Academy an account of the properties 
of four curves which he had then discovered. MTien only 
sixteen, he finished his treatise on Curves of Double 
Ourvatm'e, which, on its publication two years later, 
procured his admission into the Academy of Sciences, 
although even then he was below the legal age. In 1736, 
together with his friend Maupertuis, he took part in the 
famous expedition to Lapland, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of estimating a degree of the meridian, and 
on his return he published his treatise Sur la figure de 
la terre. In his work on this subject he promulgated his 
theorem in regard to the variation of gravity, which has 
been corrected by Sir G. Airy. He obtained an ingenious 
approximate solution of the problem of the three bodies; in 
1750 he gained the prize of the St Petersburg Academy for 
his treatise on the Lunar Theory; and in 1759 he calculated 
the perihelion of Halley’s comet. Clairault died at Paris, 
May 17, 1765. 

CLAMECY, a town of France at the head of an arron- 
dissement, in the department of Hi^vre, at the confluence 
of the Yonne and Beuvron, 38 miles N.N.E. of Nevers. 
It has some remains of its ancient castle, and of the massive 
walls by which it was formerly surrounded, several Gothic 
churches, and a handsome modern chateau. There are 
manufactures of ' woollen cloths, earthenwares, paper, 'and 
leather, and a considerable trade in wood and charcoal, 
principally with Paris, by means of the Yonne.- Population 
in 1872, 4717. 
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Goidelic word eland or clann (in Welsh 
signifies seed, and in a general sense children’ 
descendants. In the latter sen.se it was used as one of 
man}- terms to designate groups of kindred in the tribal 
^•stem of government which existed in Ireland and the 
Highlands- of Scotland. Through the latter country the 
word passed m to the English language, first in the special 
sense of the Highland clan, afterwards as a general name 
lor a tribe or group of kinsmen. The results of inquiries 
into the tenure of land in different countries and the 
ancient laws and institutions of Aryan nations, and the 
publication of various Celtic documents, particularly the 
ancient lav;s of Ireland and Wales, have thrown much 
light on the constitution of the clan sj-stem, and given to 
it a wider and more important interest than it had hitherto 
po.'^se.ssed. 

Before the use of surnames and elaborate written "one- 
alogies, a tribe in its definite sense was called a tuatk, a 
word of wide affinities, from a root in, to grow, to mul- 
liply, existing in all European languages. BTien the tribal 
sj-stem began to bo broken up by conquest and by the rise 
of towns and of territorial government, the use of a common 
surname furnished a new bond for keeping up a connec- 
tion between kindred. The head of a tribe or smaller 
group of kindred selected some ancestor and called himself 
his Ud, grandson, or ns it has been anglicized O’, c.g., Ua 
Conchobair (O' Conor), Ua Suilleahham (O’ Sullivan). 
All his kindred adopted the same name, the chief using no 
fore-name however. The usual mode of distingui.shing a 
per.!on before the introduction of surnames was to name 
his father and grandfather, e.g., Owen, son of Donal, son 
of Derinot, This nuturally led some to form their surnames 
with ^[ac, son, instead of Ua, grandson, e.g., Mac Car- 
thaigh, son of Carthach (^lac Carthy), Mac liuaidhri, son 
of Bor}- (ifacror}’). Both methods have been followed in 
Ireland, but in Scotland Mac came to be e.xclusively used. 
The adoption of such genealogical surnames fostered the 
notion that all who bore the same surname were kinsmen, 
and hence the genealogical tenn clann, which properly 
means the descendants of some progenitor, gradually 
bec.amo synonymous with tuath, tribe. Like all purely 
genealogical terms, clann may bo used in the limited sense 
of a particular tribe governed by a chief, or in that of 
many tribes claiming descent from a common ancestor. In 
the latter sense it was synonjnnous with sil, siol, seed, e.g., 
Siol Alpine, a great clan which included the smaller clans 
of the hinegregors, Grants, Hackinnons, Macnabs, ^faephies, 
Hncquarrie.s, and ^Macaulays. 

The clan .system in the most archaic form of which we 
have any definite information can be best studied in the 
Irish tuath, or tribe. This consisted of two classes (1) 
tribesmen, and (2) a miscellaneous class of slave.s, criminals, 
.strangens, and their descendants. The fii-st class included 
tribc.°men by blood in the male lino, including all illegiti- 
mate children acknowledged by their fathei-s, and tribesmen 
by adoption or sons of tribeswomen by strangers, foster-sons, 
men who had done .some signal service to the tribe, and 
lastly the descendants of the second class after a certain 
number of generations. Each tuath had a chief called a 
r'la kin--, a word cognate with the Gaulish rigs or 7wr, the 
Latin reg-s or rc.v, and the Old Norse rik-ir. The tnbes- 
men formed a number of communities, each of wliicli, like 
the tribe itself, consisted of a head, ceann fine, his lausinen, 
slaves, and other retainers. This was the or sept. 
Each of these occupied a certain part of the tribe-land, the 
arable part being cultivated under a system of co-tillage, 
the pa.sture land co-grazed according to certain customs, 
and the wood, bog, and mountains forming the marchland 
of the sept being the unrestricted common land of the 
sept. The sept was in fact a village community like the 
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Russian mir or rather Hke the German gemehule and 
SiTOS almend, which Sir H. S. Maine, M. de LaveleS Sd 
othere have shown to have preceded in every Euro’pean 
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mat the sept was to the tribe, the homestead was to 
the sept. The head of a homestead was an ai a CC 
sentative freeman capable of acting as a witness crai- 
purgator, and bail. These were very important functions 
especially when it is borne in mind that the tribal home- 
stead w^ the home of many of the kinsfolk of the head of 
the famdy as well as of his own children. The descent of 
property being according to a gavel-kind custom, it con- 
stantly happened that when an aiVedied the share of his 
property which each member of his immediate family was 
entitled to receive was not sufficient to qualify him to be an 
ai7'e. In this case the family did not divide the inheritance 
but remained together as “a joint and undivided family,’’ 
one of the members being elected chief of the family or 
household, and in this capacity enjoyed the rights and 
privileges of an aire. Sir H. S. Maine has directed 
attention to this kind of family as an important feature of 
the early institutions of all Aryan nations. Beside the 
“joint and undivided family” there was another kind of 
family which we might call “ the joint family.” This was 
a partnership composed of three or four members of a sept 
whose indiridual wealth was not sufficient to quaUfy each 
of them to be an aire, but whose joint wealth qualified one 
of the co-partners as head of the joint family to be one. 

So long as there was abundance of land each family grazed 
its cattle upon the tribe-land without restriction ; unequal 
increase of wealth and growth of population naturally led 
to its limitation, each head of a homestead being entitled 
to graze an amount of stock in proportion to his wealth, 
the size of his homestead, and his acquired position. The 
arable land was no doubt applotted annually at firat ; 
gradually, however, some of the richer families of the 
tribe succeeded in evading this exchange of allotments 
and converting part of the common land into an 
estate in sevralty. Septs were at first colonies of the 
tribe which settled on the march-land; afterwards the 
conversion of part of the common land into an estate 
in sevralty enabled the family that acquired it to be- 
come the parent of a new sept. The same process might, 
however, take place within a sept without dividing it ; in 
other words, several members of the sept might hold part 
of the land of the sept as separate estate. The possession 
of land in sevraltj- introduced an important distinction into 
the tribal system — it created an aristocracy. An aire whose 
family held the same land for three generations was called 
a fiaith, or lord, of which rank there were several grades 
according to their wealth in land and chattels. The aire^ 
whose wealth consisted in cattle only were called hb-aires, 
or cow-aii'cs, of whom there were also several grades, 
depending on their wealth in stock. When a hb-aireht^ 
twice the wealth of the lowest class of flaith he imght 
enclose' part of the land adjoining his house as a lawn; 
this was the first step towards his becoming a flaith. ike 
relations which subsisted beti^'een the /ait/is and_ the 6o- 
aires fonned the most curious part of the Celtic tnbal 
system, and throw a flood of light on the on^n of the 
feudal system. Every tribesman without exception owed 
ceilsinne to the rig, or chief, that is, he was bound to become 
his ceik, or vassal. This consisted in paying the ng a 
tribute in kind, for which the ceile was entitled to receive a 
proportionate amount- of stock without^ having _o give any 
bond for their return, giving 

his dun or stronghold, reaping his harvest, keeping his 
JoadfSan and in repair, MU-g -Res, and especiM^^ 
service in the field, and doing him homage thiee times 
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while seated every time he made his return of tribute. 
Paying the “ calpQ ” to the Highland . chiefs represented 
this kind of vassalage, a colpduch or heifer being in many 
cases the amount of food-rent paid by a free or saer ceile. 
A tribesman might, however, if he pleased, pay a higher 
rent on receiving more stock together with certain other 
chattels for which no rent was chargeable. In this case he 
entered intb a contract, and was therefore a bond or daer 
ceile. Ho one need have accepted stock on these terms, 
nor could he do so -without the consent of' his sept, and he 
might free himself at any time from his obligation by 
returning what he had received, and the rent due thereon. 

What every one was bound to do to his rig, or chief, he 
might do voluntarily to the flaith of his sept, to any Jlaith 
of the tribe, or even to one of another tribe. He might 
also become a bond ceile. In either case he might renounce 
his ceileship by returning a ' greater or lesser amount of 
stock than what he had received according to the circum- 
stances under which he terminated his vassalage. In cases 
of disputed succession to the chiefship of a tribe the rival 
claimants were always anxious to get as many as possible 
to become their vassals. Hence the anxiety of minor 
chieftains, in later times in the Highlands of Scotland, to 
induce the clansmen to pay the “ calpe” where there 
happened to be a doubt as to who was entitled to be chief. 

The effect of the custom of gavel-kind was to equalize 
the wealth of each and leave no one wealthy enough to be 
chief. The “joint and undivided family,” and the forma- 
tion of “joint families,” or gilds, was one way of obviating 
this result; another way was the custom of tanistry. The 
headship of the tribe was practically confined to the mem- 
bers of one family ; this was also the case with the head- 
ship of a sept. Sometimes a son succeeded his father, but 
the rule was that the eldest and most capable member of 
the geilfijie, that is the relatives of the actual chief to the 
fifth degree, 1 was selected during his lifetime to be his suc- 
cessor, — generally the eldest surviving brother or son of the 
preceding chief. The man selected as successor to a chief, 
of a tribe, or chieftain of a sept, was called the tanist, and 
should be “ the most experienced, the most noble, the most 
wealthy, the wisest, the most learned, the most truly popular, 
the most powerful to oppose, the most steadfast to sue for 
profits and [be sued] for losses,” In addition to these 
qualities he should be free from personal blemishes and 
deformities, and of fit age to lead his tribe or sept, as the 
case may be, to battle,- So far as selecting the man of 
the geilfine who was supposed to possess all those qualities, 
the office of chief of a tribe or chieftain of a sept was 
elective, but as the geilfine was represented by four persons 
together with the chief or chieftain, the election was prac- 
tically confined to one of the four. In order to support 
the dignity of the chief or chieftain a certain portion of 
the tribe or sept land was attached as an apanage to the 
office; this land, with the duns, or fortified residences upon 
it, went to the successor, but a chiefs own property might 
be gavelled. This custom of tanistry applied at first 
probably to the selection of the successors of a rig, but 
was gradually so extended that even a hb-aire had a tanist. 

A sept might have only one fiaith, or lord, connected 
with it, or might have several. It sometimes happened, 
however, that a sept might be so broken and reduced as 
not to have even one man qualified to rank as a fiaith. 
The rank of a. flaith depended upon the number of his ceiles, 

^ It is right to mention that the explanation here given of geilfine is 
different from that given in the introduction to the third volume of the 
Ancient Laics of Ireland, which has been followed hy Sir H. S. Maine 
in his account of it in his Early History of Institutions, and which the 
present -writer believes to be erroneous. 

= It should also be mentioned that illegitimacy was not a bar. The 
issue of “ handfast ” marriages in Scotland were eligible to be chiefs, 
and even sometimes claimed under feudal law. 
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that -is, upon his wealth. The flaith of a sept, and the 
highest when there was more than one, was ceann fine, or 
head of the sept, or as he was usually called in Scotland, 
the chieftain. He was also called the flaith geilfine, or head 
of the geilfine, that Ls, the kinsmen to the fifth degree from 
among whom should be chosen the tanist, and who accord- 
ing to the custom of gavel-kind were the immediate heirs 
who received the personal property and were answerable 
for the liabilities of the sept. The flaitlis oi the difierent 
septs were the vassals of the rig, or chief of the tribe, and 
performed certain functions which were no doubt at first 
individual, but in time became the hereditary right of the , 
sept. One of those was the office of maer, or steward of 
the chief’s rents, &c.;^ and another that of aire tuisi, lead- 
ing aire, or taotsech, a word cognate with'the Latin duc-s or 
dux, and Anglo-Saxon hexe-tog, leader of the “ here, ” or 
army. The taoisech was leader of the tribe in battle ; in 
later times the term seems to have been e.xtended to several 
offices of rank. The cadet of a Highland clan was always 
called the taoisech, which has been translated captain; after 
the conquest of Wales the same term, tywysaug, was used 
for a ruling prince. Slavery was verj' common in Ireland 
and Scotland ; in the former slaves constituted a common 
element in the stipends or gifts which the higher kings 
gave their vassal suh-reguli. Female slaves, who were 
employed in the houses of chiefs and flaitlis in grinding- 
meal with the hand-mill or quern, and in other domestic 
work, must have been very common, for the unit or stand- 
ard for estimating the -u’ealth of a hb-aire, blood-fines, &c., 
was called a ciimhal, the value of which was three cows, 
but which literally meant a female slave. The descendants 
of those slaves, prisoners of war, forfeited hostages, re- 
fugees from other tribes, broken tribesmen, (fee., gathered 
round the residence of the rig and flaiihs, or squatted upon 
their march-lands, forming a motley band of retainers 
which made a considerable element in the population, and 
one of the chief sources of the wealth of chiefs and flaiihs. 
The other principal source of their income was the food- 
rent paid by ceiles, and especially by the daer or bond 
ceiles, who were hence called hiathachs, from hiad, food. 
k flaith, but not a lig, might, if he liked, -go to the house 
of his ceile and consume his food-rent in the house of the 
latter. 

Under the influence of feudal ideas and the growth of 
the modern \dews as to ownership of laud, the chiefs and 
other lords of clans claimed in modern times the right of 
bestowing the tribe-land as turcrec, instead of stock, and 
receiving rent not for cattle and other chattels as in former 
times, but proportionate to the extent of land given to 
them. The tomw-land seems to have been at first given 
upon the same terms as turcrec-stoeh, but gradually a 
sj'stem of short leases grew up ; sometimes, too, it was 
given on mortgage. In the Highlands of Scotland ceiles 
who received turcrec-land were called “ taksmen.” On the 
death of the chief or lord, his successor either bestowed the 
land upon the same person or gave it to some other relative. 
In this way in each generation new families came into 
possession of land, and others sank into the mass of mere 

This office is of considerahle importance in connection -n-ith early 
Scottish history. In the Irish annals the rig, or chief of a gre.at tribe 
{mor tuath), such as of Koss, Moray, Marr, Buchan, &c., is called a 
mor maer, or great maer. Sometimes the same person is called king 
also in these annals. Thus Findlaec, or Finlay, son of Ruadhri, the 
father of Shakespeare’s hfacheth, is called king of Moray in the Annals 
of Ulster, and mor maer in the Annals of Tigliemach. The term is 
never found in Scottish charters, hut it occurs in the Book of the Abbey 
of , Deir in Buchan, now in the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. The Scotic kings and their successors obviously regarded the 
chiefs of the great tribes in question merely as their maers, -while their 
ti-ibesmen only kne-w them as kings. From these “ mor-maerships,” 
which corresponded -with the ancient mor tuatha, came most, if not 
all, the ancient Scottish earldoms. 
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tribesmen. Sometiines a “ tnksmau » succeeded in acquir- 
inj. Ins ].ind in perpetuitj-, by gift, marriage, or purchase 
or even by the “strong hand.” Tiie universal p?evalence 
of e.\changeable allotments, or the rundale system, shows 
that down to even comparatively modern times some of the 
land was still recognized as the property of the tribe, and 
ns cultivated in village communities. 

The chief governed the clan by the aid of a council called 
the salaid {mb, a prop), but the chief exercised much 
power, especially over the miscollanous body of non-tribes- 
mon who lived on his own estate. This power seems to 
have ■extended to life and death. Several of the flaiths, 
perhaps, all heads of septe, also possessed somewhat exten- 
sive powers of the same kind. 

the Celtic dres,s, at least in the Jliddle Ages, consisted 
of a kind of shirt reaching to a little below the knees called 
a 'I’aii, a jacket called an mar, and a garment called a brat, 
consisting of a single piece of cloth. This was apparently 
the garb of the aircs, who appear to have been further dis- 
tinguished by the number of colours iiv their dress, for 
wc arc told that Avhile a slave had clothes of one colour, a 
jvv h'.allia, or chief of a tribe, had five, and an oUamJi and 
a superior king. six. The breeches was also known, and 
cloaks with a cowl or hood, which buttoned up tight in 
front. The lam is tlio modern kilt, and the brat the 
plaid, so that the dress of the Irish and Welsh in former 
tiiiie.s was the same as that of the Scottish Highlander. 

Ily the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction of the 
Highland chiefs, and the general disarmaineut of the clans 
by tiic Acts passed in 17-17 after the rebellion of 1745, the 
clan system wa.s practically broken up, though its influence 
still lingers in the more remote districts. An Act was also 
passed in 1747 forbidding the use of the Highland garb;^ 
but the iiijuslicc and impolicy of such a law being generally 
felt it was afterwards repealed. (w. K. s.) 

CLAPAIIKDE, Jr..\.x Louis Huxe Axtoixe JSoou.xkd, 

(18112-1870), an eminent naturalist, was bom at Geneva, 

April 24, 1832, and belonged to an ancient family of that 
dt}'. Ills father was pastor of the parish of Chancy, and 
ikloinrd’s e.arly yenre were spent in that village. After a 
ilistinguishcil course at the classical college, the gymnasium, 
and the nc.ademy of his native city, ho repaired in 1852 to 
the university of Berlin, and there devoted himself with 
.solf-saorifleing ardour to the study of medicine .and the natu- 
ral sciences and the acquisition of the Germanic languages 
of Xortlicrn Europe, The direction of his investigations was 
greatly afiected 1-yJ. AfUlIcr and Ehrenberg, the former of 
whom was at that period engaged in his important researches 
about the Echinoderms. In 1855 he accompanied Muller 
to Norway, and there sjicut two months on a desolate reef 
that ho might obtain satisfactory observations. The 
latter part of his stay at Berlin he devoted, along with 
Laclimann, to the study of the Infusoria and Rhizopods ; 
and their united labours resulted in an important pubhea- 
tioii tvhich at once gave them rank among tho chief 
zoolo'dsts of the da}'. In 1857 ho obtained the degree of 
doctor, and soon after ho was chosen professor of com- 
imrativo anatomy in tho academy of Geneva. Hero ho 
continued to teach with ever growing accoptance; and ho 
even became a favourite of tho general public through his 
popular le ctures. In 1859 he visited Englamk _a^i 
' TIic followiiis oatii was .-Klministerca .it Fort William and other 

'■'"T [mml ™ I a«II (» 0«1 .1 f 
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3in 1 Se'S to the Hebrides ; 

and m 1863 he spent some months in the Bay of Biscay 

On the appearance of Darwin’s work on the Origin 0 / 

fipecies,]iii adopted his theories and published a valuable 

fsrf G^manique, 

ibbl. His enormous activity might seem to indicate 
vigorous health ; but he was a martyr from the year 1854 
to a painful affection of the heart, which caused excessive 
palpitations^ frequently accompanied by spitting of blood. 
During 1865 and 1866 he was quite incapable of work, and 
he determined to pass the winter of 1866-7 in Naples. The 
change^ of climate produced some amelioration, and the 
patient’s indomitable energy was attested by two elaborate 
A oluuies oil tliG Aunelidce of the Gulf. He again visited 
Naples with advantage in 1868; but in 1870, instead of 
recovering as before, he grew worse, dropsy set in, and 
on the 31st of May he died at Siena on his way home. 
Modest and retiring, he was at the same time generous, 
hospitable, and helpful ; and in spite of his physical 
weakness, ho displayed remarkable spirit in the political 
disturbances of Geneva. A certain hluntuess of expression 
sometimes made him fail of courtesy in debate, and he could 
be i>itilessly severe inhis criticism where he thought severity 
was deserved ; but he was at the same time strikingly 
free from nncharitableness, jealousy, or resentment. His 
librar}’ was bequeathed to his native city. See the notice 
of liis life by Henri de Sanssure in the 42d vol. of the 
Archives des Sciences physiques et natiirelles (Bibliothiique 
Univ. et Revue Suisse), Geneve, 1871. 

Besides tlie works already mentioned Ids chief eontiihations 
to science are: — “ IJeher Aotinophiys Eichhornii,” in Miillcr’s Arch, 
far Anatomic, 1855; “Sur la theorie de la formation de TOluf,” in 
Arch, dcs Set, 1855; “ Auatondo and Entwickelungs geschichte der 
Ncritina fluriatilis,” in iliiller’s Arch., 1857; various papers in 
regard to binocular vision in the Arch, dcs Set., 1858 and 1859 ; 
“Zur hlorphologie der Zusammengesetzten Angcn hei den Arthropo- 
den” in Zdtsch. fur IJ'isscnsch. ZooJ., 18G0 ; Scchcrchcs anat. sur 
h's Oligcchitcs, Gen., 1S62 ; Peek, sur V evolution dcs Araignics, 
1SG2, which obtained the gold modal of the Utrecht Society of Arts 
and Sciences ; Bcohacht. iiicr Anat. and Bntwichclungsgesch. U’ir- 
Lclloscr Thicrcan da- Kilsteder Komandic, 1863; “Dc la myopic,” 
ill Arch, dcs Sci., 18CS ; “Studien an Akariden," in Zdtsch. fur 
JViss. Zool, 1868 ; and “ Histologische Untersncli. iiber den 
llcgenwurm (Lumbricus terrestris)" in do., 1868. He left in MSS. 
Jkchcrches sur la structure dcs Annclidcs sCdcntaircs. 

CLAPPERTON, Hugh (1788-1827), an African 
traveller, was horn in 1788 at Annan, Dumfriesshiie, 
where his father was a surgeon. In his youth he gained 
some knowledge of practical mathematics and navigation ; 
and while still very young he was apprenticed on board a 
vessel which traded between Liverpool and North America. 
After having made several voyages across the Atlantic, he 
was impressed for the navy, in which, having a little 
influence and much intelligence and physical vigour, he 
soou rose to the rank of midshipman. He acted as drill 
sergeant in the “Asia,” the flag-ship of Iice-Admii-al 
Cochrane, and was promoted to the rank of lieuteMnt, an 
to the command of a schooner on the Canadian lakes, in 
the year 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was dismantled, 
he returned to Ids native country on haff-pay. 

In 1820 Clapperton removed to Edinburgh, where he 
contracted an intimacy with Dr Oudney, who first av, oke 

peri.sh. After the return of Captain Ljon, the Bntis 
Dr Oudney was T?eXm were added to the 

rJrihwSss Lwto Sfiini 0 ( 3 .™,;.^. o-r 
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were well received by the sultau ; and after remaininghere 
till the 14th December they again set out for the purpose 
of exploring the course of the Niger. They arrived in 
safety at Murmur, where Oudney breathed his last in the 
arms of- his companion. Clapperton, however, penetrated 
alone as far as Sackatu, 13° N. lat. and 6^° E. long., 
where he was obliged to stop, though the Niger was only 
five days’ journey to the west. Worn out with travel he 
returned to Kouka, where he again met Denham. The 
two travellers then set out for Tripoli, and thence proceeded 
to England, where they arrived on June 1, 1825. An 
account of the travels of Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney 
was published under the title of The Narrative of Travels 
and Discoveries in Northeni and Central Africa in the years 
1822-24. 

Immediately after his return Clapperton was raised to 
the rank of commander, and sent out mth another' expedi- 
tion to Africa. He set sail in August 1825, in company 
with Captain Pearce, Mr Dickson, Dr Monison, and Bichard 
Lander, who acted as his servant. On this occasion he 
landed at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, and immediately 
commenced his journey into the interior, along with 
Lander, Captain Pearce, and Dr Monison. The last two 
soon fell victims to the hardships of the journey ; but in 
January 1826 Clapperton reached Katuuga, the capital of 
Yariba, and soon afterwards crossed the Niger at Broussa, 
the spot where klungo Park met his untimely fate. In 
July he arrived at Kano, a city which he had previously 
visited. Here he left his servant with the baggage, and 
proceeded alone to Sackatu, intending to proceed to 
Timbuctu. The sultan, however, detained him, and being 
seized vfith dysentery he died at Sackatu on the 13th April 
1827. His Journal was published by Lander, who also 
wrote a work entitled Records of Captain Clappei-ton’s last 
Expedition to Africa, which appeared in 1830, in 2 vols. 
i2mo. 

CL ABE, a maritime county in the south-west of Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, bounded N.W. by the Atlantic, 
S. by the estuary of the Shannon, S.E. and N.E. by Limerick, 
Tipperary, Lough Dearg, and Galway, having an area of 
1293 square miles, or 827,994 acres. 

Although the surface of the county is hilly, and in some 
parts even mountainous, it nowhere rises to a great eleva- 
tion. Much of the western baronies of !Moyarta and 
Ibrickan is composed of bog land. Bogs are frequent also 
in the mountainous districts elsewhere, except in the lime- 
stone barony of Burren, the inhabitants of some parts of 
which supply themselves with turf from the opposite shores 
of Connemara. Generally speaking, the eastern parts of 
the county are mountainous, TOth tracts of rich pasture 
land interspersed ; the west abounds with bog ; and the north 
is rocky and best adapted for grazing sheep. In the 
southern part, along the banks of the Fergus and Shannon, 
are the bands of rich low grounds called corcasses, of 
various breadth, indenting the land in a great variety of 
shapes. They are composed of deep rich loam, and are 
distinguished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, 
and the blue, used more advantageously as meadow laud. 

The coast is in general rocky, and occasionally bold and 
precipitous in the extreme, as may be observed at the 
picturesque cliffs of Moher within a few miles of Enuistymon 
and Lisdoonvarna, which rise perpendicularly at O’Brien’s 
tower to an elevation of 580 feet. The coast of Clare is 
indented with several bays, the chief ofwhichareBallyvaghan, 
Liscannor, and Malbay ; but from Black Head to Loop 
Head, that is, along the entire western boundary of the 
eounty formed by the Atlantic, there is no safe harbour except 
Liscannor Bay. The county possesses only one large river, 
the Fergus; but nearly 100 miles of its boundary-line are 
washed by the Eiver Shannon, which, after almost dividing 
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Ireland from north to south, and dispensing its bounties to 
the adjoining counties of Eoscommon, Leitrim, Longford, 
Westmeath, Galway, King’s County, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, enters the Atlantic Ocean between this county 
and Kerry. The numerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble river render its navigation safe in every wind ; 
but the passage to and from Limerick is often tedious, and 
the port of Kilrush has from that cause gained in import- 
ance. The Eiver Fergus is navigable from the Shannon to 
the town of Clare, which is the terminating point of its 
natural navigation, and the port of all the central districts, 
of the county. A railway traverses Clare county via 
Ennis, connecting Limerick with Athenry and Galway. 

There are upwards of one hundred lakes and tarns in the 
county, of which the largest are Loughs O’Grady, Graneg, 
Tedane, Inchiquin, Inniscronan, and Clonlea ; but they are 
more remarkable for picturesque beauty than size or utility, 
with the exception of the extensive and navigable Lough 
Derg, formed by the Eiver Shannon between this county 
and 'Tipperary. 

Although metals and minerals have been found in 
many places throughout the county, they do not often 
show themselves in sufficient abundance to induce the ajipli- 
cation of capital for their extraction. The principal metals 
are lead, iron, and manganese. Lead mines were recently 
worked at Kilbricken in the barony of Biinratty (about six 
miles from Ennis), and at Annaglough. The Milltown 
lead mine in the barony of Tulla is probably one of the 
oldest mines in Ireland, and at one time, if the extent of 
the ancient excavations may be taken as a guide, there must 
have been a very rich deposit. The richest lead mine 
worked in recent times is that of Ballyhickey, about two miles 
from Kilbricken. Copper pyrites occurs in several parts of 
Burren, but in small quautit}'. Coal exists at Labasheeda on 
the right bank of the Shannon, but the seams are thin. 
Limestone occupies all the central and northern parts of 
the county in a tract bounded on the S. by the Shannon, 
on the E. by a lino running parallel with the Ougaruce 
Eiver to Scariff Bay, on the N. by the mountain of Talk 
and the confines of Galway, on the W. b}’- Galway Bay and 
aline including Kilfenora, Corofin, and Ennis, and meeting 
the Shannon at the mouth of the Fergus. Within half a 
mile of the Milltown lead mine are immense natural vaulted 
passages of limestone, through which the Eiver Ardsullas 
winds a singular course. The lower limestone of the 
eastern portion of the county has been found to contain 
several very large deposits of argentiferous galena. Flags, 
easily quarried, are procured near Kilrush, and thinner 
flags near Ennistymou. Slates are quarried in several 
places, the best being those of Broadford and Killaloe, 
which are nearly equal to the finest procured in Wales. 
A species of very fine black marble is obtained near Ennis ; 
it takes a high polish, and is free from the white s^jots with 
which the black Kilkenny marble is marked. 

The mineral springs, which are found in many places, 
are chiefly chalybeate. That of Lisdoonvarna; about eight 
miles from Ennistymon, has long been celebrated for its 
medicinal qualities. There are chalybeate springs of less 
note at Scool, Colneen, Kilkishen, Burren, Kilcoran, 
Broadford, Lahinch, Kilkee, Kilrush, KiUadysart, and Gas- 
sino, near ^liltown Malbay. Springs called by the people 
“holy” or “blessed” wells, generally mineral waters, are 
common ; but the belief in their power of performing cures 
in inveterate maladies is nearly extinct. 

The Atlantic Ocean and the estuary of the Shannon 
afford many situations admirably adapted for summer 
bathing-places. Among the best frequented of these locali-- 
ties are Burren, Sliltown Malbay, with one of the best 
beaches on the western coast, Lahinch, about two miles 
from Ennistymon, and near the interesting cliffs of !Moher, 



wliicli lias n, magniricout beach, ou Liscanuor Bav 
Borins a delightful summer residence, Kilkee perhms the 
•most fashionable watering-place on the western coLt of 
reknd, and Kilrush on the Shannon estuary. 

The soil and surface of the county is in general better 
•adapted for grazing than for tillage. AgricSture is 
in a backumrd state, there not being a Ifth part of 
Its area under cultivation. In 1870 the acreage of the 
crops amounted to U7.G62 acres, and in 
18/ J little ad.vance had been made. The number of acres 
under the principal crops in these 
follows ; — 
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two years stood os 


1S70 

3S75 


O.its. 

18,77(5 

17,854 


Wheat. Fotntoea. 


7S2S 

3-29(5 


33,107 

28,459 


Tiimlps 
ami other 
Green Cropa. 
9,764 
10,411 


Meadow. 

73,429 

84,927 


As regards live stock the same stationary condition of its 
-agricultural industry will be apparent from the foUowin-r 
■figures ; — ° 


1S70 

1875 


Cattle. 

100,839 

100,405 


Sheep. 

15,100 

13,459 


PiKf. 

24,771 

21,413 


Horses 

and 

JIuIcs, 

6601 

69S9 


Foaltry. 

284,551 

323,635 


As regards the property in the county, the land in 1874 
was divided among 1025 separate owaiers, of whom 243 
possessed less tliaii one acre, and 7S2 one acre and upwards. 
Twelve jiroprietors owned move than 10,000 acres each, the 
most e.vtensive demesnes being in the liands of Lord 
Lcconfield, with 37,292 acres j the marquis of Conyngbam, 
avith 27,613 ; E. P. IVestby, 25,779 ; Lord Inchiquin, 
20,321 ; Colonel Vandeleur, 19,790 ; and the Hon. C. TV. 
TVhitc, 18,2GC. The value of the land was at the same 
date rated at an average of Ss. 3d. per acre, whUe that of 
all JIunstcr was 11s. 2d. 

There are no extensive manufactures in the county 
•of Clare, although flannels and friezes arc made for 
Lome use, and hosiery’ of various kinds, chiefly coarse and 
•strong, is made around Corofin, Ennistymon, and other 
jflacos. The Shannon, west of Scattcry Island, and 
the sea along the coasts, are good fishing stations, 
abounding with cod, haddock, ling, sole, turbot, ray, 
mackerel, and other fish, hut the nigged nature of the 
coast ami the tempestuous sea greatly hinder the opera- 
tions of the fi.sherinen. Hear Pooldoody’ is the great 
Burren oyster bed called the Bed Bank, where a large 
establishment is maintained, and from which a constant 
supply of the excellent Bed Bank oysters is furnished to 
the Dublin and other large markets. Crabs and lobsters 
■are caught on the shores of the Bay of Galway in every 
-creek from Blackhead to Ardfry. Tlie salmon fishery of 
the Shannon is very considerable, and eels, which abound, 
in every rivulet, form an iiiqioi-tant article of consumption. 

The population of tlie county shows a remarkable 
decrease within the 30 years between 1S41 and 
1871, although, after all, this is exceeded by the neigh- 
bouring counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. In 
1841 the inlmbitants numbered 280,394; in 1851, 212,440; 
411 18G1, 1GO,305; and in 1871, 147,864. Of these 
144,440 -were Boraau Catholics, 8027 Episcopalians, 220 
Presbyterians, and 177 of other denominations. In 1874 
there were 8709 persons who had obtained parochial relief 
throughout the year, while during the twenty-four years 
•ending 1875 there had emigrated from the county 90,154 
persons. At the date of the last census (1871) 64,o6G 
persons could read and write, and 15,972 could read but 
could not write ; and 4432 were returned as speaking Erse 
only There ivere 12 superior and 253 primary scho()ls 
in the county. The principal toums in Clare aro Lnms, 
.population (1871) 6503; Kilrush, 4424; Kilkee 
.IGOO. The county returns three members to the Imperial 


Parliament,- 
of Ennis. 
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■two for the county and one for the boroiK’h 

^'’ided into 11 baronies 
ntains SO parishes, and includes the diocese of Kilfenora’ 

^ ieT and a verj’ sma poS 

of the ^ocese of Limerick. It is within the militrv 

Enn?s KilWo^’ Castle^ 

Lnnis, Killaloe, and Kilrush, and for artillery hi the forts at 

Kilkerrm The assizes are held at Ennis, where the county 
prison, the county infirmarj’, and the district lunatic 
asjdum are situated. There are eight poor-law unions. 

Ibis connt 3 ’, ^together with some of the nei<rhbourin£: 
district, was anciently called Tbomond or Tuadnmin, that 
IS, Zsorth Munster, and formed part of the monarchy of the 
celebmted Brian Eoroihme, who held his court at Kincora 
near Killaloe, where his palace was situated on the banks 
of tlie Sliannon. The site is still distinguished by extensive 
eavthern ramparts. Settlements were effected by the 
Danes, and in the 13th century by the Anglo- Airmans, 
but without permanently affecting the possession of the 
district by its native proprietors. In 1543 Murrogh 
O’Brien, after dispossessing liis nephew, and vainly 
attempting a rebellion against the English mle, proceeded 
to England, and submitted to Henry VIII., resigning his 
name and possessions. He soon received them back by aji 
English tenure, together with the title of earl of Thomond, 
on condition of adopting the English dress, manners, and 
customs, and maintaining no kerns or gallowglasses. In 
1565 this part of Thomond (sometimes called O’Brien’s 
country) was added to Connaught, and made one of the six 
new counties into which that province wa.s divided by Sir 
Henry Sidney under the Act 11 Eliz. c. 9. It was then 
named Clare, probably from the name of an English 
adventurer, Thomas de Clare, -n-ho obtained a grant from 
Henry III. of all the lands he shoidd conquer from the 
Irish, and whose family for some time maintained a 
precarious position in the district. In 1C02 the county 
was re-annexed to Munster. The O’Briens and other native 
chieftains had many fierce contests to preserve their 
independence against the Anglo-Norman and English 
adventurera, and generally succeeded in maintaining their 
position as native kings and chieftains of Thomond. From 
some cause or other the comparative immunity of Clare in 
ancient times from foreign rule and settlement, and from 
absenteeism, has proved of doubtful advantage to its modern 
condition. The chief ancient families of note in the dis- 
trict were the O’Briens, now represented by Lord Inchiquin 
of Dromoland, the Mdcnamaras, and the O’Loghlens. 

The county abounds with remains of antiquities, both 
military and ecclesiastical. There still exist above a 
hundred fortified castles, several of which are inhabited. 
They are mostly of small extent, a large portion being 
fortified dwellings. The chief of them is Bunvatty Castle, 
built in 1277. Baths or Danish forts are to he found in 
every part, They are generally circular, composed either 
of large stones without mortar, or of earth thrown up and 
surrounded by one or more ditches. The list of abbeys and 
other religious houses formerly flourishing here (some now 
only known by name, but many of them snrvivmg m rams) 
comprehends upwards of twenty. TJie most remarkable are 
-Quin, considered one of the finest and most perfect 
specimens of ancient monastic architecture m Irelan^, 
Corcomroe; Ennis, in which is a veiy fine windoa of un- 
commonly elegant workmanship ; and those on I^n'scatte^, 
or Scattery Island, in the Shannon, said to hara been 
founded by St Senanus. On tbe same island there is a round 
tower and also the ruins of what are called the seven 
churches It is called Holy Island, and is still one of the 
most popular burial-places in the county. Four other roun 
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towers are to be found in various stages of presen'ation — 
at Druincliife, D3’sert, Kilubj, aud Inniscaltra. , The 
cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe, at the town of that 
name, is a plain massive building originallj' erected in 
1 1 GO ; and near it are the ruins of the mausoleum of Brian 
Boroihme. Cromlechs are found, chiefly in the limestone 
roskj' district of Burren, though there are some in other 
baronies. That at Ballv'gannor is formed of a stone 40 
feet long and 10 broad. The celebrated tomb of Conan, 
on lilount Callan, is still extant. 

CL.IEE, John* (1793-1SG4), commonly known as “the 
XorthamiJtonshire Peasant Poet,” was the son of a farm 
labourer, aud was born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
on 1 3th J uly 1793. At the age of seven he was taken from 
school to tend sheeji and geese ; five j’ears after he wrought 
on a farm, paying with his own meagre savings for the edu- 
cation he received in the evening. He endeavoured to enter 
a lawj’er’s ofiice but faded, studied algebra, aud fell in love, 
became a pot-boy in a public-house, and subsequent!}- was 
apprenticed to a gardener, from which employment he ran 
away. Among the neighbours his manners and habits 
made an unfavourable impression. He enlisted in the 
militia, tried camp life with gipsies, and wrought as a lime 
burner in 1817, but the foUomng year he was obliged to 
accept parish relief. In 1820 appeared his Poems Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenery, which were very- indulgently 
received, and the year following his Village Minstrel and 
other Poems were jmblished. He was greatly patronized ; 
fame, with many curious visitors, broke the tenor of his life, 
and dangerous habits were formed. From subscriptions he 
became possessed of j£45 annually, a sum far beyond \s'hat 
ho had ever eaimed, but new wants made his income insuf- 
ficient, and in 1823 he was nearly penniless. His next 
volume, the Shepherd’s Calendar, 1827, met with little 
success, which was not increased by his hawking it himself. 
As he wrought again on the fields his health improved ; but 
farm operations being unsuccessful he was “as dull as a fog 
in November,” and became seriously unwell. Although a 
noble patron presented him with a new cottage and a piece 
of ground, Clare was full of anguish to leave the “ old 
home of homes,” The removal to Northborough was his 
cuhni noting period, and gradually his mind gave wa}'. His 
last and best work, the Rural Muse, published in 1835, 
was noticed by “ Christopher North” alone. Bursts of 
insanity followed, of which he had for some time shown 
symptoms ; and in July 1837 he was kept in confinement, 
and was subsequently lodged in Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum, where he died May 20, 18G4. The 
neglect of friends aud relatives to visit him, together with 
the non-success of his later poems, preyed heavily upon his 
mind. In the asylum he penned his most thrilling poem, 
beginning — “ I am ! yet what I am who cares or knows ? ” 
In its exceeding sadness of thought there is sublime feeling, 
— a strain of divine music in the wail of woe, — and the 
P'let longed to 

"Sleep as I inchildliood sweetly slept 
Full of liigh thoughts, unborn. So let me he, 

Tlie grass below, above the vaulted sk}-.’" 

Clare was one of our most uneducated poets, and sung 
from the fulness of his heart ; he is one of England’s 
sweetest singers of nature, whose thoughts “ gild life’s 
brambles with a flower,” and whose songs were gathered 
from the fields. JIany of his sonnets, wliich display great 
power of word-painting, are sweet as “ sunshine in summer 
dream.” His ballads and love-songs are wild flowers 
.'•t re wn at will, which “ art and fashion fling as weeds away, ” 
and \\\i, Eternity of A'afure, and First Love’s Recollections 
di^jilay deftness of touch, pastoral beauty, and genuine 
poetic ability. All his love and genius were showered on 
beautifying the rural scenes and humble incidents of his 
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surroundings. His poems, drawn with a delicate hand, are 
those of a keen observer, but they greatly want that vigour 
which is essential to popularity •, in his own words, “ the 
tide of fashion is a stream too strong for pastoral brooks that 
gently flow and sing.” 

See the Life of John Clare by Frederick !5Iartin, 1S65, and Life 
and Remains of John Clare, by J. L. Chert}-, 1873, the latter of 
which, though not so complete, contains some of the poet’s asylum- 
verses and prose fragments. 

CLAllENDON, Edwaiid Hyde, fikstE.vrl or (1609-' 
lfi74), historian and statesman, born at Dinton in- 
Wiltshire, on the 18th February 1609, was the.third son 
of Henry Hyde, a gentleman belonging to an ancient 
Cheshire family. The profession first chosen for him wa.« 
the church ; and consequently, after being educated at 
home by the vicar of the parish up to the age of thirteen, 
he was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford. But his eldest 
brother having died young, the death of his second 
brother in 1625 left him heir to his father’s estate; and the 
law being now considered a more appropriate profession,, 
he was entered at the Middle Temple by his uncle. 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, then treasurer of that society. At the- 
age of twenty he married a daughter of Sir George Ayliffe ; 
but in six months he w-as left a widower ; aud three years- 
later he took as his second wife a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Master of Bequests. 

While yet a young man Hyde had the happiness, as he- 
boasts in lus autobiography, of being admitted into the- 
most brilliant literary society of his time. Among poets 
he knew Ben Jonson, Waller, and Carew; ho was ac- 
quainted with Selden, and with nearly every other scholar 
of eminence in his day ; and he had a rare opportunity of 
acquiring, from the conversation of the subtle aud impartial 
Chillingworth and the outspoken but liberal-minded 
Hales, a breadth of s}Tnpathy which unhappily his natural 
temper and the rougli pressure of the times combined to- 
prevent him from ever displaying. The brilliant, tender- 
hearted Falkland also was his most intimate friend. And, 
fortunately for his professional advancement, besides 
possessing considerable family influence, he enjoyed the 
Lv'our of Laud, who, as commissioner of the treasury, 
regularly consulted him in regard to mercantile aflfairs. 

lYhen, therefore, in April 1640, Hyde took his seat in- 
the Short Parliament as representative of Wootton-Easset,. 
he was already known as a lawyer of mark. During its- 
session of barely three week.s, he made himself prominent 
as a zealous supporter of the popular party ; and his maiden ' 
speech consisted of a vigorous attack upon the Earl 
Slarshal’s Court, which had become notorious for the savage 
manner in which it resented the least affront offered to a 
man of rank. 

In the Long Parliament (in which he sat as member for 
Saltash) his zeal for reform was at first iti no degree 
- diminished. He effected the final ov^erthrow of the Earl 
Marshal’s Court. He sat as chairman .of the committee 
which collected evidence against the Councils of York and', 
of the Marshes, and of the committee w'hich was appointed-, 
to consider the advisability of remodelling the government 
of the church. He went entirely with the poi)ular party 
in their condemnation of ship-money ; and it was largely 
through the earnest speech which Hyde delivered against him 
that Lord Keeper Finch was driven into exile. MTien, 
however. Episcopacy was threatened, and it became apparent, 
that the popular leaders were not to be satisfied with 
merely temporar}- reform, but were resolved on gaining a 
permanent triumph, Hyde, in perfeet accordance with both 
his religious and his political principles, w-ent over to the 
royalist jjarty. He uttered an open and determined protest 
against the Grand Bemonstrance, and drew up an answer 
to it which was adoj)ted and published by the king, and 
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I"'” the post of solicitor- 

tledined; but he complied with the 
request that he would watch over his IMajesty’s interests in 
tlie House of Commons, in conjunction with Fdlkland and 
Colopcpper. The king's deepest policy, however, was not 
disclosed to Inm, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
arrest of the five membei’S surprised Iiiin as much as he 
professes. After the retreat of Charles from Loudon Hyde 
remained for some weeks in his seat in the Commons 
maintaming constant but secret communication with the 
■court ; hut in May, having been summoned by the kin" 

■and being be.sides alarmed for his own safety, he fled to 
1 ork. In March 1 0-13 he was made chancellor of the es- 
•chequer. Ho was also chosen one of the roj’al commis- 
sioners at Uxbridge, and was employed in many other 
mattei-s of inqmrtance ; and the most persuasive and 
dignified of the state papers on the royalist .side are from 
his pen. 

In 1645, after the final ruin of the king’s cause at Ifaseby, 

_ Hyde was appointed, with Lord Capel, Lord Hopton, and 
■Sir John Colepepper, to watch over the safety of the jirinee 
of Males. In the spring of tiie ne.xt year they were com- 
pelled to take refuge in Scilly, wlience, after si.x weeks’ 
stay, they passed to Jersej'. Soon the prince was called 
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by bis mother to Paris, against the will of the council, 
■none of whom accompanied him e.xcept Colepcjiper. Hyde 
resided at Jersey for nearly, two roars, solacing himself 
by studying tlic Psalms and recording the meditations 
wliich they suggested, and also by composing the first 
four hooks of his greatest work, the JJklor^ of the Hehellion. 
In April 1 C4S he drew up an answer to the ordinance which 
h.id been issued by the p.irliameiit declariug the king guilty 
of the civil war, and forbidding all future addresses to him. 
At length, in ifay, his attendance was required by the 
prince, who about this time assumed the coinmaud of the 
serciitccii ships which had gone over to his side ; but 
various accidents, of wlitch the most serious was his capture 
by privatcer.«, prevented him from meeting Charles till 
August, when lie found him at Dunkirk. 

In the agreement with the Covenantors and in the Scot- 
■ti.sh expedition of 1640 Hyde had no share, as he was then 
nbseiit with Lord Cottiiigton on a fruitless embassy to Spain. 
The tn-o years which he passed there were not unpleasantly 
spent ; for he was free from all serious cares, and had little 
to do but study Sp.iiiish etiquette and write his Animad- 
rawioti-s on the Siipi'cmac^ of the Pope. In 1651, the slights 
otTcred by the Spanish ministers having been crowned by 
a request that he would leave the country, he rejoined 
Charles at Paris. During the nine weary years which had 
to elapse before the Pcstoratioii he was not the least un- 
fortunate of the exiles. It was no easy matter to fulfil the 
<luty which his office imposed upon him of supplying the 
wants of his carelc.ss master ; and his family and himself 
were often scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life. 
Besides, he was far from popular. His attachment to the 
Emdish church, admitting of compromise with no other 
.sect, brought upon him the aversion alike of the Pres- 
byterians and of tbe queen aud the Papists. Charles, 
however, was wise enough to appreciate his disinterested 
lidelit}'. He was x’ceognized as chief adviser of the king, 
and all slate papers were drawn up by him; he conducted 
the correspondence with the English Pioyallsts; and, in 
1 658, the dignity of lord chancellor was conferred upon hmi. 

On the Eestoratiou, Hyde retained his posts of lord 
•chancellor aud chancellor of the exchequer and at once 
assumed the direction of the Goi'crnment. W hat the 
now required was not so niiich a 
guide to cotifcrol. Their fervour 
and their strength were more than sufficient to 
replace 


Episcopalian Koyalists 
leader to stimulate, as a 


StaiSd 1 °"' before 

Orm parliament hastened to restore to the 

Act, and to vote a I'cveuue of XI 200 000 TIip 

Mn Act tie Act of 

aven^ged the church on her enemies, aud forced all but the 
most determined of the clergy into her ranks. Thousands 
showed as much enthusiasm for monarchy as Hyde himself 


the king® firmly on the throne, and to raise 


and he was no longer the most 

extent, if not to as great an extent as 
uas to be desired, he has the credit of having restrained 
his party from too insolent a triumph. Desirous as he was 
ot the re-establishiiient of the full royal prerogative, he had 
no wish to see it transgress the limits which he believed to 
be assigned to it by the constitution, for which he cherished 
the true lawyer’s reverence. Strongly as he held that all 
Were guilty who had in any way countenanced the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, he was statesman enough to see that it 
was necessary to carry out the Declaration of Breda by 
pressing the Acts of Oblivion and Indemnity on the 
reluctant parliament. On the other hand, with regard to 
the triumph of the church over dissent, if he was somewhat 
alarmed at its completeness, his fear arose from no pity for 
the dissenteis. His opinion of them, and of the policy 
which ought to be observed towards them, is emphatically 
stated in his Zfe (vol. ii. p. 121) “ Their faction is their 

religion ; nor are those combinations ever entered into upon 
real and substantial motives of conscience, how erroneous 
soever, but consist of many glutinous materials of will, 
and humour, and folly, and knareiy, and ambition, and 
malice, which make men cling inseparably together, fill 
they have satisfaction in all their pretences, or till they are 
absolutely broken and subdued, which may always be more 
reasonably done than the other.” 

But, notwithstanding his exaggerated reverence for the 
sovereign, his passionate attachment to the church, and his 
real worth, Hyde rapidly became the most unpopular man 
in the kingdom. The settlement of landed property which 
had been made by the Act of Indemnity deeply ofi’euded 
hundreds of the cavaliers ; for, while it restored all they 
bad lost to those who, like Hyde himself, had both escaped 
the necessity of selling their land and refused to bow to 
the government of Cromwell, it did nothing for those who 
had sold their iiroperty, even though they had ruined 
themselves to siipjiort the cause of the king. By the 
people, who had no means of judging for what he was 
responsible and of what lie was innocent, he was blamed 
for every misfortune. The sale of Dunkirk was the chief 
crime with which they charged him ; but there is no 
reason to disbelieve his own declaration that he was at 
first opposed to the scheme, while it must be allowed that 
there is force iii his excuses that the fortress was 
expensive to maintain, that the money offered for it was 
sorely needed, and that its worth to England w'as by no 
means great. Still its surrender was a great political 
mistake; it displayed to the popular eye in far too 
striking a light the difference between the govemmmt 
of Clarendon and the government of Cromwell. He 
was also held responsible for the marriage of the king with 
the childless and Catholic princess of Portugal, and he was 
even accused of having selected her in order that his own 
descendants might inherit the throne. And, though is 
worst political weakness— -his allowmg Cliarles to accept the 
bribes of Fraiice-was not then made knoivu, ^ 

"eneral belief that his splendid mansion m Piccadilly had 
been erected with foreign gold. Of all disssntere, Catholic 
nnrprrtestaiit his bitter dislike had made determined 
enemies • and his repellent hauteur, bis somewhat imnccited 
Serity^ offended the courtiers, and aroused their derision. 
S these enemies, however, he could afford toscorn sodong 
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as lie retained the regard of the king, who, to do him justice, 
was unusually mindful of his debts to Hyde. In 1661 the 
chancellor, on the disclosure of the marriage of his daughter 
to the duke of York, was created Baron Hyde of Hindon, and 
shortly after earl of Clarendon, at the same time receiving 
a gift of £20,000 ; he had already refused the offer of a 
garter and 10,000 acres. Two years later the attempt to 
impeach him, made by the earl of Bristol, resulted in a 
miserable failure, and the accuser sought safety in 
flight. But in 1667 a second impeachment found him 
powerless to resist. His dignified censoriousness must 
always have been disagreeable to the king, who was also 
annoyed by his strenuous opposition to every scheme for 
tolerating the Catholics ; and when Clarendon ventured to 
thwart his plans and interfere with his pleasures, annoyance 
was turned into hatred. Charles, having become enamoured 
of Miss Fanny Stewart, resolved to marry her, ,and therefore 
determined to effect a divorce from the queen. This scheme, 
which threatened to exclude his descendants from the throne, 
Clarendon was told enough to oppose ; and it was in- 
sinuated by his enemies that the marriage of Miss Stewart’: 
to the duke of Richmond, which put an end to the project, 
had been brought about partly by his contrivance, ilis- 
fortunes now pressed thick upon him. About the middle 
of 1667 his wife died ; and a few days after the duke of 
York was sent to him mth a message requesting him to 
resign the chancellorship. This he could not be persuaded 
to do ; he so far forgot his dignity as to plead persorially 
with his master to be allowed to retain his office; and he also 
addressed to him a humble letter, in which he denied that 
he had been in any way concerned with Jliss Stewart’s 
marriage, and declared that he had no acquaintance with 
either herself or her husband. But his humiliation was in 
vain ; and on the 30th of August Secretary Llorrice w'as 
sent to take from him the great seal. On the 6th Hovember 
the Commons drew up seventeen articles of impeachment 
against him. It would not have been easy to convict 
him of high treason. Several of the charges were exag- 
gerated, and one or two were altogether false ; there were 
some, however, sufficiently serious. The chief articles 
were ; — that he had sought to govern by means of a standing 
army, and without parliament ; that ho had confined 
prisoners uncondemned in places where they could not 
appeal to the law ; that he had sold Dunkirk ; that he had 
made a sale of offices, and obtained money by means of his 
position in various illegal ways ; that he had introduced 
arbitrary government into the colonies ; and that he had 
deceived the king with regard to foreign affairs, and had 
betrayed his plans to the enemy. It was, however, a 
general charge of high treason, without specified grounds, 
which was presented to the Lords, and this they refused to 
accept. Nevertheless it became plain even to Clarendoai 
himself that he ^vas deserted, and that his cause was hope- 
less. On the 29th November 1667 he left England for 
ever, after addressing a vindication of his conduct to the 
Lords, which, being communicated to the Commons, was 
voted seditious, and burned by the hangman. A bill of 
attainder was brought in against him, but the Lords rejected 
it ; and the matter was finally compromised by the passing 
of an Act which condemned him to xjerpetual banishment, 
unless he shoidd appear for trial within six weeks. 

Meanwhile, sick in body and in mind, he had landed in 
France ; but, before reaching Rouen, he was stopped, and 
informed that he could not be allowed to remain in the 
country. After several refusals, however, permission to 
stay was granted ; and he was conducted to Avignon by a 
French officer. At Evreux an incident occurred wffiich 
shows the bitterness of the feeling with which he was 
regarded by his countrymen. A party of English sailors 
who happened to be working in the town, on hearing of 


his arrival, broke into his bed-room, burst open his trunks,, 
attacked and wounded him with their swords, and were- 
only prevented from murdering him by the arrival of a body 
of French troops. From Avignon he passed to Montpellier ; 
and the rest of his life was spent chiefly in this town and 
in Rouen. His time was thenceforth passed in the quiet 
pursuit of literature. He resumed his Meditations on the 
Psalms, concluded his History of the Rehellion, and wrote 
his Life, A Short Vieio of the State of Ireland, most of his 
Essays, and his Survey of Hohhes^s Leviathan. Twice- 
he humbly appealed to Charles that he might be- 
allowed to die in his native land ; ,but not even a reply 
was vouchsafed, and it was at Rouen that he expired on 
the 9th December 1674. 

The character of Clarendon is well-marked. In the court 
of Charles H. he was almost the only man who lived 
chastely, drank moderately, and swore not at all. Three 
principles guided his life. The first, from which he never 
swerved, was a passionate attachment to the religion and 
polity of the Church of England. The second, to which he 
W'as faithful on the whole, though with some declensions, 
was the determination to maintain what he regarded as the 
true and ideal English constitution. The third, which he- 
more than once nobly sacrificed to the other two, was a 
desire for personal advancement. In political practice he- 
sadl}' wanted both insight and tact, and, though he could 
plead most cleverly and affectingly in a state paper, he 
was too apt, when confronted by opposition in Parliament, 
to lose his temper. He was, however, ready in debate ; 
he could speak well ; and for business he was admirably 
adapted. In political theory he was intensely conserva- 
tive: no roj-alist squire who had never seen the king 
but in moments of dignified ceremony could have cherished 
a deeper reverence for him than did this courtier, who 
had watched his every act of crime and selfishness. 
Cold and haughty as he was towards his equals, at least 
in the end of his life, in his bearing towards the royal 
family, he sometimes appeared to abjure every feel- 
ing of manly independence. On two occasions this was 
miserably exemplified. He was too ])roud to allow his 
own wife to Hsit any woman of disreputable character, 
whatever her i)osition ; yet, at the command of his master, 
he was base enough to urge the queen to admit her 
husband's favourite mistress as one of her ladies in waiting. 
And there is another scene in which we cannot help- 
regarding him with still deeper scorn. In his Life he 
calmly tells us the story. About the time of the Restora- 
tion the duke of York had fallen in love with his eldest 
daughter, Anne Hyde, and before their intimacy had been 
discovered had given her a written promise of marriage. 
Of this Clarendon professes to have been completely 
ignorant ; and when the afi'air could no longer be con- 
cealed, ho tells us ho was the last to be informed of ik 
Nor is this surprising if his own account of the manner in 
w-hich he received the news is to be credited in the least. 
He broke into “ a very immoderate passion.” He would 
turn his daughter from his house. ' He hoped she was the 
duke’s mistress, and not his wife, for then he could refuse 
to harbour her. He would have her sent to the Tower ; 
he w'ould have an Act passed to execute her; nay, he 
would be the first to propose such an Act. “Whoever 
knew the man,” he adds, “ will know that he said all this 
very heartily.” ]\Iodern historians are perhaps too kind in 
doubting him. Soon after he told the king that he “so 
much abominated ” the thought of his daughter’s becoming 
the wife of the prince, that he “ had much rather see her 
dead, with all the infamy that is due to her presumption.” 
He even informed the duke himself — when an infamous 
conspiracy was hatched against her honour, and Sir Charles- 
Berkley swore that she had. granted him favours incon- 
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deceived himself he could notTuTweTJorhrfiVehtrto 
anj other man. The conclusion of the affair displays a 
depth of meanness which could not have been credited on 
any other testimony than his own. In fear of death Mary 
of Orange confessed that the accusation was false and 
Berkley admitted his perjury; but in Clarendon’s breast 
there dow not appear to have been kindled a spark of the 
burning indignation which an honourable straimer could 
not have repressed; Berkley himself had only to ask 

forgiveness. It is. possible that this liumiliating story 

this basest display of the “besotted loyalty” of the time 
is altogether true. Much of it is beyond denial ; and if 
we hold that in the rest Clarendon was merely acting a 
part, we misei-ably save a very small portion of his inan- 
liuess_ at the expense of all his sincerity. 

It is in literature that Clarendon’s name best deseri'es 
to be remembered.^ His Assays (which are chiefly didactic) 
and his Survey oj Hobbes’s Leviathan scarcely' rise above 
thp_ commonplace, but his History of the liebellion and his 
Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon have a high and per- 
manent value. That he was a historian of wide grasp and 
deep insight cannot be maintained ; his works are pro- 
fessedly pleadings on behalf of the Episcopalian Eoy'ahsts 
and himself ; but, though it would be too much to allege 
that his accuracy is never warped by his purpose, we may 
in general accept his statements of fact as correct. It is. 
however, as works of h'terary art that his histories have at- 
tained to the position they hold. They charm ns by their 
calm and never-failing grace, by their quiet humour, by 
their general tone of lofty dignity, but perhaps most of all 
by the e.tquisito portraits which they contain. It is true 
ho cannot penetrate to the innermost recesses of men’s souls, 
and let us read the motives of their lives ; but he can in- 
troduce them to us, as it were, in society, can let us observe 
their career, watch their humours, and listen to their talk. 
Clarendon’s style, too, though extremely loose and often 
amusingly ungrammatical, has many beauties. His sentences 
are of extraordinary length, and usually contain numerous 
involved parentheses ; but while these .qualities threaten 
obscurity, obscurity is always avoided ; and they have the 
merit of enabling the writer to produce a slow, stately, 
graceful music, of which the short sentence is altogether 
incapable. (i- M. Av.) 

CL AREHDOH, Geoegb Williaai Fuederick Yillieks, 
roURTH E.vri, of, diplomatist and statesman, was born in 
London 12th January 1800, and died 27th June 1870. Ho 
was the eldest son of the Honourable George Villiers, brother 
of the third carl of Clarendon (second creation), by Theresa, 
only daughterof the firstLordBoringdon,and granddaughter 
of the first Lord Grantham. The earldom of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon became extinct in 1756 by the death 
of tlic fourth earl, his last male descendant. Jane Hyde, 
countess of Essex, the sister of that nobleman (Avho died 
in 1724), left two daughters ; of these the eldest. Lady 
Charlotte, became heiress of the Hyde family. She married 
Thomas YUb'ers, second son of the second earl of Jersey, 
whoserved with distinction as English minister in Germany, 
and in 1776 the earldom of Clarendon was revived in his 
favour. Theconnection with the Hyde family was therefore 
in the female line and somewhat remote. But a portion of 
the iiictures and plate of the great chancellor was pre- 
served to this branch of the family, and remains at the 
Grove, their family seat at Hertfordshire, to this day. 

Young George Yilliers, the subject of this notice, entered 
upon life under circumstances which gave small promise ot 
the brDliancy of his future career. He was weU born ; he 
was heir presumptive to an earldom ; and his mother was 
a woman ^of great energy, admirable good sense, and high 
ferUn^'. But the means of his family were contracted , 


hib education was desultory and incomplete ; he had not 
° training either at a public school or 
in the House of Commons. He went up to Cambrid-'e at 
ooiT sixteen, and entered St John’s College on 

eldest sou of an 

earl s brother with royal descent, he was enabled to take his 
M.A. degree under the statutes of the university then in 
lorce ; and in the same year he was appointed attache to 
the British embassy at St Petersburg, where he remained 
three yearn, and acquired that practical knowledge of the 
harness of diplomacy which was of so much use to him in 
alter-hfe. He had received from nature a singularly hand- 
some person, a polished and engaging address, a ready 
command of languages, and a remarkable power of com- 
position. 

Upon his return to England in 1823, Mr Villiers was appointed 
to a comimssionersliip of customs, on office which he retained for 
about ten 3 ^ears. Part of this time was spent in Ireland in the 
work of ^uaui" tlie revenue boards of England and Ireland into 
those of the U)uted Kingdom. It was the period of tlie liveliest 
excitement tliat preceded Catliolic Emancipation, and tlie yoiui" 
English official incurred the censure of the Tory Government of the 
day for having presumed to cultivate the acquaintance of the most 
accomplished of the Catholic leaders. These official duties trained 
Mr Villiers in tho business of ciWl administration, and likewise 
enabled him to acquire some useful experience of the Irish character. 
In 1831 he was despatched to France to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, which, however, led to no result. 

The time was come which was to open to him a wider and more 
congenial field of action in the politics of Europe. On the IGtli of 
August 1833 Mr Villiers was appointed minister at the court of 
Spain. Ferdiifind A’’!!, died witliin a month of his arrival at 
Madrid, and the infant queen Isabella, then in the tliiivl 3 'ear of 
her age, was placed by the old Spanish law of female inheritance on 
her contested throne. Don Carlos, the late king’s brother, claimed 
the crown by virtue of the Salic law of the House of Boiubon which 
Ferdinand liad renounced before the birth of his daughter. Isabella 
II. and her mother Christina, the queen regent, became tho 
representatives of constitutional monarchy, Don Carlos of 
Catholic absolutism. The conflict which had divided tho despotic 
and the constitutional powers of Europe since the French Revolution 
of 1880 broke out into civil war in Spain, and by the Quadruple- 
Treaty, signed on April 22, 1834, France and England pledged 
tliemselves to the defence of the constitutional thrones of Sp.ain and 
Portugal. For si.t j'ears Jlr A’illiers continued to give the most 
active and intelligent support to the Liberal Government of Spain. 
He was accused, though unjustly, of having favoured the revolution 
of La Granja, which drove Christina, the queen mother, out of the 
kingdom, and raised Espartero to the regency. He undoubtedly 
supported the chiefs of the Liberal party, siieli as Olozaga and' 
Espartero against the intrigues of the French Court ; but the object 
of the British Govcrnincnt was to establish the throne of Isabella 
on a ti-uly national and liberal basis and to avert those compli- 
cations, dictated by foreign influence, which eventually proved so 
fatal to that princess. Spain never forgot what she owed m those 
veare to the j'outhfnl and energetic minister of Great Britain, and 
he on his part, retained a corfial interest in her welfare. He re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of tho Bath in 1838 in acknowledgment of 
his services, and succeeded, on the death of his uncle, to the title of 
e.avl of Clarendon; in the following year, having left Madrid, he 
married Katharine, eldest daughter of James Ai alter, first carl of 

In January 1840 he entered Lord Melbourne’s administration as 
Lord Privy Seal, and from the death of Lord Holland in the autumri 
of that year, Lord Clarendon also held the office of Ch.ipcellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster until the dissolution of the mmistry m 
1841. In this capacity he made his first appearance in parliament, 
and although he always regretted the want of a previous tinining 
in the House of Commons, he was from the first listened to t>v tk® 
House of Poors as a speaker well qualified to asswt the deliherations 

of parliament on questions of foreign policy. . ^ rted 

liQ^vvas not heartily united with the spirit that then animatea 
the Forei'm Office.^ Deeply convinced that the maintenance of a 

in the measures advocated, vvi A 

only 1 ° so recently joined. Loiil 

felt to ( s ^a sqjovvnbvhw own published letters) was 

Palmerston s ^ £ France must be regarded by 

Si^tufLTrirwf an^ an with whom war was. sooner or 
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Liter, inevit.ible. J,oril Clarendon, on the contrary, rcgaiiled France 
as a rival, but a friend ; be relied on the good sense and common 
' interests of the two nations to maintain amicable relations ; and he 
buecccdcd in drawing closer for a period of thirty years, from 1840 
to 1870, the ties which stiU happily remain unbroken between them. 
That was his great object, and the proudest result ofhis political life ; 
and the difficulties he liad to encounter were at times as great on 
Ills own side of the Channel as on the other. 

The interval of SirEobert Peel's great adrainistintion (1841-1846) 
was to tlic leaders of the Whig party a period of repose ; but Lord 
Clarendon took the warmest interest in the progressive triumph of 
the luinciplcs of free trade and in the ultimate repeal of 
the corn-laws, of which his brother, Sir Charles Pelham Yilliers, 
had been the earliest, the most constant, and the most able advo- 
cate, For this reason, upon the formation of Lord John KusselTs 
first administnition. Lord Clarendon accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. Twice in his career the Governor- 
Gcneralship of India was offered him, and once the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada ; — these he refused from reluctance to 
withdraw from the politics of Europe. But in 1847 a sense of duty 
compelled him to take a far more laborious and uncongenial appoint- 
ment. The desire of the cabinet was to abolish the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, and Lord Clarendon was prevailed upon 
to accept that office, with a view to transform it ere long into an Irish 
Secretarj'sbip of State. But he had not been many months in 
Dublin before he acknowledged that the difficulties then existing in 
Ireland could only be met by the most vigilant and energetic 
authority, exercised on the spot. The crisis was one of extraoniin- 
ary peril. Agrarian crimes of honiblc atrocit}’' had increased three- 
fold. The Catholic clergy were openly disaffected. This was the 
second year of a famine which had desolated Ireland, The popula- 
tion, decimated bj' stamition and disease, lived upon the poor-rate 
and the alms of England, and extraordinaiy measures were required 
to regulate the bounty of the Government and the nation. In 1848 
the French Revolution let loose fresh elements of discord, which 
culminated in an abortive insurrection, and for a lengthened period 
Ireland was a prey to more than her wonted symptoms of disaffection 
and disorder. During those five years Lord Clarendon held the 
reins of the vice-regal government ; a task more entirely repugnant 
to liis own iircdilections and more certain to be repaid ivitu un- 
merited obloquy could not have been imposed upon him. But lie 
boro up against that flood of hostile passions and difficulties with 
unshaken firmness. He fed the starving ; he subdued the factious ; 
he cnished the rebellious. He left behind him permanent marks of 
improvement in the legislation of Ireland ; and he practised, as far 
as possible, the broadest toleration of races and of creeds. If any 
name is associated in Ireland with the recollection of a government 
at once firm, far-sighted, and liberal, it should be that of Lord 
Clarendon. His sendees were expressly acknowledged by her 
Majesty in the Speech to both Houses of Parliament from the 
throne, on Septembers, 1848, — this being the first time that any 
ciriV services obtained that honour ; and he was made a Knight of 
the Garter (retaining also the Grand Cross of the Bath by s]>ecial 
order of her Majesty) on the 23d March 1849. Looking back to 
that period, after an interval of more than twenty years, it must bo 
acknowledged that from this crisis dates the regeneration of Ireland. 
Tlie population, reduced in numbers, has never ceased to advance 
in prosperity ; wages have risen ; the laud has been freed from 
secular incumbrances ; crime has diminished ; and treason itself has 
never recovered the crushing defeat of Smith O’Brien and Meagher. 
Lord Clarendon had a large share in promoting these results ; but 
he Iiailed with no common s.itisfaction the change of Government 
which released him from those ai-duous duties in 1852. 

Upon the formation of the coalition ministry between 
tiic Whig.sancl the Peelites, in 1853, under Lord Aberdeen, 
the premier placed, without hesitation, the foreign office 
in tlie hands of Lord Clarendon ; but incredulous himself 
of the peril of war, which was alreadj' casting its dark 
sliadow over the East, Lord Aberdeen sought ratlier tocheck 
than to stimtilate the decisions whicli might possibly have 
arre.sted the course of hostilities. It cau hardly now be 
doubted that the liesitation which appeared to mark the 
successive steps of the Western allies encouraged the czar to 
more daring aggressions; and Lord Clarendon confessed, in 
an expression which was never forgotten, that wc “drifted” 
into war, which a more prompt defiance and an open alliance 
between the ^\cstern powers and the Porte might have 
anested. But the war once begun Lord Clarendon con- 
tinually urged the prosecution of it with the greatest energy, 
lie cmjiloyed everj* means in his power to stimulate and 
assist the war departments, and above all lie maintained 
the closest relations with our French allies, on whose co- 


operation everything depended. The Emperor ^Nicholas 
had speculated on the impossibility of the sustained joint 
action of France and England in council and in the field. 
It was mainly by Lord Clarendon at Whitehall and by 
Lord Eaglan before Sebastopol that such a combination - 
was rendered practicable, and did eventually triiunph over 
the cnemj^ The diplomatic conduct of such an alliance 
for three years between two great nations jealous of their 
military honour and fighting for no separate political 
advantage, tried by excessive hardships and at moments on 
the verge of defeat, was certainly one of the most arduous 
duties ever performed by a minister. No one will ever 
know all the labour it cost; - but the I’csult was due in the 
main to the confidence with which Lord Clarendon had 
inspired the emperor of the French, and to the affection 
and regard of the empress, whom he had known in Spain 
from her childhood. 

In 1856 Lord Clarendon took his seat at the Congress 
of Paris convoked for the restoration of peace, as first 
British Plenipotentiary, .invested with full powers. It 
was the first time since the appearance of Lord Castlereagh 
at Vienna that a secretary of state for foreign affairs had 
been present in person at a congress on the Continent. 
Lord Clarendon’s first care was . to obtain the admission of 
Italy to the council chamber as a belligerent power, 
and to raise the barrier which still excluded Prussia as a 
neutral one. But in the general anxiety of all the powers 
to terminate the war there was no small danger tliat the 
objects for which it had been undertaken would be 
abandoned or forgotten. It is due, we may say, en- 
tirelj'^ to the firmness of Lord Clarendon that the principle 
of the neutralization of the Black Sea was presers^ed, that 
the Enssiaii attempt to trick the allies out of the cession in 
Bessarabia was defeated, and that the results of. the war 
were for a time secured.^ The Congress was eaaer to tuvn. 
to other subjects, and perhaps the most important result of 
its deliberations was the celebrated Declaration of the 
ilaritime Powers, which abohshed privateering, defined the 
right of . blockade, and limited the right of capture to 
enemj^s property in enemj’^s shi^Js; Lord Clarendon has 
been accused of an abandonment of what are termed the 
belligerent rights of this country, which were undoubtedly 
based on the old maritime laws of Europe. But he acted 
in strict conformitj’^ vrith the views of the British cabinet, 
and the British cabinet adopted those views because it was 
satisfied that it was not for the benefit of .the country to 
adhere to practices which exposed the vast mercantile 
interests of Britain to depredation, even by the cruisers 
of a secondary maritime power, and which, if vigorously 
enforced against neutrals, could not fail to embroil her 
with every maritime state in the world. The exjjeri- 
I cnce of 1780, when the armed neutrality of the North 
reacted so fatally on the American war, is- the most con- 
clusive demonstration of the fatal results of such a system 
of policy ; and the more enlightened views of the present 
i day have shown that a commercial belligerent nation would 
lo.se far more than she would gain by the supiu’cssion of the 
neutral trade, even if such a suijpression were possible. 

Upon the reconstitution of the VTiig administration in 


* TJie Crimean War and the peace of 1856 had results highly bene- 
ficial to the politics of Europe. Tliey rescued Turkey from the inimical 
grasp of Russia, and gave to the Ottoman empire tiventy years of 
peace and security, which might, under abler nilcrs, have restored it to 
real independence and prosperity. They overthrew the preponderance 
which the Emperor Nichol.is had asserted in Europe ; tlicy cemented 
the alliance of France and England ; and they led the wa}' to the .snh- 
seqnent changc.s which followed in Italy and Germany. These were all 
objects which Lord Clarendon had at heart, and althou.gh no minister 
can hope to have a permanent influence on tiie course of human affairs, 
the events of thela.st twenty-five years Lave not been uninflncnced by 
his liberal and conciliatory views. 


1859, Lord John ILisseU made it a condition of Iris accent- 
ancc of oflicc under Lord Palmerston that the Foreifni De- 

^vhich Implied 

that Lo.-d Clarendon should be excluded from office U it 
would have been inconsistent alike with his dignitl and 
Ins tastes to fill any other post in the Government ^ The 
consequence was that from 1859 till IBC-t Lord Clarendon 
remained out of office, and the critical relations arisiim out 
of the civil yar iu the United States ivere left to the 
guidance of Lari Russell. But ho re-entered the cabinet 
in :Mny ISGl as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster- 
and upon the death of Lord Palmerston in 1SG5, Lord 
Ru.«sell again became prime minister, when Lord Clarendon 
retnnicd to the Foreign Office, which was again confided 
to him for the third time upon the formation of ilr Glad- 
stones admiui.sinrtion in 1SG8. To the last moment of his 
existence, Lord Clarendon continued to devote every faculty 
of his mind and every instant of his life to the public service; 
and he cx])ired surrounded by tbo boxes and papers of his 
office on the 27th .Tune 1S70, within a few days of that 
great catastrophe which was about to change the face of 
Europe, and which he, if any body, might possibly have 
retanled or averted. Ilis death called forth expressions 
of the doD[)csl syjn}>athy and regret from all the courts 
and statesmen of both licmi.‘;|)heres ; and these manifesta- 
tions of more than ofiicial sorrow were collected and laid 
before parliament by order of tlie Queen. This is not 
the place to enlarge on the charm of Lord Clarendon’s 
personal demeanour, or on the jilayfulncss and grace he 
threw over the conduct of great alTairs. ^Vc must content 
onrsc-lvc.s with a liriof record of what he did in public life. 
But no man owed more to the iullucncc of a generous, 
unselfish, and libcnil disposition. If he had rivals he 
never ceased to treat them with the consideration and con- 
fidence of friends, and he cared but little for the ordinary 
prisxs of ambition in comparison with the advancement of 
the great cause of peace and progress in the world. 

A notirc of lytml {.'Inn'mlna, In- a friendlv liniid, w.ts printed in 
Pnif't!: Mtt'jaxiw for Ati"U‘'t iS70, from which wc have borrowed 
sonic (let. lib. N'oiitheridoffraphy of tiiis eminent nml accoinplislied 
siatcsjiian lias b.-<'n p-jblished. {tl. R.) 

CLART,G]ovAX.viC.\ni.o3L\niA,cliapel-masteratPistoin, 
was boni at Pisa in 1GG9. The time of his death is un- 
known. lie was the most celebrated jmpil of Colonna, 
cbapcl-mnstcr of S. Petronio, at Bologna. The works hy 
which Clnri distinguishedhimsolf pre-eminently arc his vocal 
diiots .and trios, with a continued bass, published in 1720. 
In these beautiful and learned compositions the tonal res- 
ponses and modulations are in the modern style. An edi- 
tion of those duets and trios, with a pianoforte nccoinpani- 
meut, was published at Paris in 1825, by Mirecki.a Polish 
innsician, and a pupil of Cherubini. In such esteem were 
these comiiositions lield by Clicriibini, that, in the codrsc 
of liis studies, he repeatedly transcribed them with his 
own hand, as models of excellence. Clari composed one 
opera, Jl Savio ndiraiitc, and for the church a Stabat 
and four other work.s. 

CLABINET. See Omv. . . 

CLARK, Sin Jamhs (1788-1870), an English physician, 
was born at Cullen, in Banffshire. He was educated at 
the gminmar-school of Fordyce, and at the umycirsities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, at the former of which he took 
the decree of !M.A., at the latter that of H.D. He ser\cd 
for si-xl-ears as a surgeon in the navy; ho then spent some 
time in travelling on the Continent in order to 'ny^^te 
the effects of the mineral waters and the climate of -various 
iilaces commonly recommended to invalids ; and for eight 
S hewassettled atRomo. In 1824 he was chosen phy- 
Lirn to Prince Leopold of Saxc-Coburg, and two years 
after he commenced to practise in London ns physician to 
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fclloJof "thf R Infirmary. He was elected a 

leiion ot the Royal Society in 1832- in isq*! 

appointed physician to the Duchess of Kent and the 

thJmm ‘*“’1 accession of the latter to the 

On +1 r became physician in ordinary to the Queen 
On the ioundation of the university of London, he was 
made a member of its senate; and he belonged to maiiy 
medical societies both at home and abroad. In 1838 he 
was created baronet. Sir James Clark made a special 
study of sanatory science, and he was also regarded as an 
authority on diseases of the lungs. He published— i/eAca/ 
vl(5to,- I he Sanative Infnence of Qlmate, containing valu- 
able meteorological tables ; A Treatise on Pulmonary Con- 
Pisease; and Clinical Instruction. 

CLARK, Thomas (1801-1867), a distinguished chemist, 
was born at Ayr, on the 31st March 1801. His father was 
captain of a merchant vessel, and his mother began the 
Ajrshirc needlework. He was educated at the Ayr 
Academy, a school of great efficiency and repute. In 1816 
he entered the counting-house of Charles Macintosh & Co., 
the inventors of the waterproof cloth, but soon obtained 
the more congenial situation of chemist in Tennant’s chemi- 
cal works at St Rollox. In 1826 he was appointed lecturer 
oil chemistry to the Glasgow mechanics’ institution, where 
he pro]ioiindcd advanced views on the atomic theory and 
the thcorj' of salts. The same year he published his first 
papem, containing his discovery of the pj-rophospate of 
soda, which was a turning-point in chemical history. 
Becoming a medical student in the university of Glasgow, 
he took the degree of M.D. in 1831. He was for several 
years apothecary to the Glasgow infirmary, and published 
several important papers on pharmacy. In 1832 he pub- 
lished in the Westminster Eeview an elaborate inquiry into 
the existing system of weights and measures. In 1833 he 
obtained by competition the chair of chemistry in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. About the same time he matured two 
important practical researches relating to the construction of 
hydrometers and the means of detecting arsenic. In 1835 
he published a paper on the “ Application of the Hot-Blast,” 
explaining the principle of its efficacy. In 1836 appeared 
his letter to Mitscherlich on the O^gen Salts. Clark’s 
name became most generally known in connection with hi.s 
water tests and his process for softening hard (chalk) waters. 
These came out in 1841. The tests have been in use ever 
since ; and the softening process intended for the London 
waters, but not as yet adopted b}' any of the London com- 
panic.s, has been very successfiillj' carried out in several 
pbccs. In 2 844 his health gave way under mental strain, 
and ho ceased to be able to lecture to his class. Bemg 
removed also from his laboratory, he did little more che- 
mical work, except directing his assistant in perfecting his 
water tests. His active mind, however, could not rest, and 
he lookup several inquiries, the last of all, which occupied 
what strength he had for nearly twenty years before Ins 
death, beingthe historical origin of the Gospels. Proceeding 
from one stage to another, he finally concentrated his ener- 
gies on an attempt to settle the true readings of the Greek 
text of the three first Gospels. His mode of proceeding 
displayed the peculiar sagacity and tact shown in bis sc^P' 
tific inventions, and his results ’'f ^%7t“rk 

ting of publication at the time of his death. 
would have been verj' valuable m JXt7s st^iv- 
TOion of the Bible, and itis leSs 

inr^ relatives didnot seefit topublishit. Clark took a lead: g 

1,0 nnivorsitr ot AWoeu. . He .n adrn^bb l.oturer 
but unfortunately his teaching f ^^er was short. He died 

CLARIS VDAM(^^7S7832), a Wesleyan di%’me,dis- 

tin^iS r;tiod learning, Us ho™_at Mjbeg, m 
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the north of Ireland in ,1 760 or 1 7 62. After receiving a very 
limited education he was apprenticed toa linen manufacturer, 
but, finding the employment uncongenial, he soon abandoned 
it, and devoted himself to study. His parents belonged to a 
Methodist eongregation under the pastoral charge of Breedon, 
one of Wesley’s earliest associates in the Methodist move- 
ment, by whose advice young Clarke was sent to the school 
founded by Wesley at Kingswood, near Bristol. In 1782 
he entered on the duties of the ministry, being appointed 
by Wesley to the Bradford (Wiltshire) circuit. His popu- 
larity as a preacher was very great, and his infiuence in the 
denomination is indicated by the fact that he was three 
times chosen to be president of the Conference. He served 
twice on the London circuit, the second period being 
extended considerably longer than the rule allowed, at the 
special request of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who had employed him in the preparation of their Arabic ! 
Bible. He had found time during his itinerancy for diligent 
study of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, undertaken 
chiefly with the view of qualifying himself for the great 
work of his life, his Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1810, and the 
eighth and last in 1826. It is a work of much learning 
and ability, and it still possesses some value, though it is 
in great part superseded by the results of later scholarship. 
Dr Clarke’s other literary works were very numerous. In 
1 802 he published a Bibliographical Dictionary in six vol- 
umes, to which he afterwards added a supplement. He 
was selected by the Eecords Commission to edit Rymer’s 
Faedera, a task for which he was not well qualified, and 
which he did not complete. He also wrote Memoh-s of the 
Wesley Family (1823), and edited a large number of reli- 
gious works. He died of cholera in London on the 10th 
August 1832. His Miscellaneous Works have been pub- 
lished in a collected form in 13 vols., and a Life by 
J. B. B. Clarke appeared in 1833. 

CLARKE, Edwakd D.mEt, (1709-1822),LL.D., an 
English traveller, was born at Willingdon, Susse.x, Juno 5, 
1769. In 1786 he obtained the ofllce of chapel clerkat Jesus 
■ College, Cambridge, but the loss of his father at this time 
involved him in many difficulties. In 1790 ho took his 
degree, and soon after became private tutor to the Honour- 
able Henry Tufton, nephew of the duke of Dorset. In 
1792 he obtained an engagement bo travel with Lord 
Berwick through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. After 
crossing the Alps, and visiting a few of the principal cities 
of Italy, including Rome, he repaired to Naples, where he 
remained nearly two years. Having returned to England 
in the summer of 1791, he became tutor in several distin- 
guished families. In 1799 he set out with a Mr Cripps, 
on a tour through the Continent of Europe, commenc- 
ing with Norway and Sweden, whence they proceeded 
through Russia and the Crimea to Constantinople, Rhodes, 
and afterwards to Egypt and Palestine. After the capitula- 
tion of Alexandria, Clarke was of considerable use in 
securing for England the statues, sarcophagi, maps, manu- 
scripts, &c., which had been collected by the French savans. 
Greece was the country next visited. From Athens the 
travellers proceeded by land to Constantinople, and after 
a short stay in that city, directed their course homew.irds 
through Rumelia, Austria, Germany, and France. Clarke, 
who had now obtained considerable reputation, took up 
his residence at Cambridge, and there he continued chiefly 
to reside till the day of his death. He received the 
degree of LL.D. shortly after his return, on account of the 
valuable donations, includiug a colossal stafue of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, which he had made to the university. 
He was also presented to the college living of Harlton 
to which, four years later, his father-in-law added that 
of Yeldham. Towards the end of 1808 Clarke was 
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appointed to the professorship of mineralogy, then first 
instituted. Nor was his perseverance as a traveller other- 
wise unrewarded. The MSS. which he had collected in 
the course of his travels were sold to the Bodleian Library 
for .£1000 ; and by the publication of his travels he 
realized altogether a clear profit of £6595. Besides 
lecturing on mineralogy and discharging his clerical duties, 
Dr Clarke eagerly prosecuted the study of chemistry, and 
made several discoveries, principally by means of the gas 
blouqrfye, which he had brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. His health gave way under too ardent study; 
and after a short illness he e.xpired at London, March 
9, 1822. In all the relations of life Dr Clarke was a most 
amiable man ; and his enthusiasm was united with a great 
capacity for enduring long-continued exertion, both mental 
and physical. The following is a list of his principal 
works : — 

Testimony of Authors respecting the Colossal Statue of Ceres in 
the Puhlic Library, Cambridge, 8vo, 1801-3; The Tomb of 
Alexander, a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alex- 
awlria, and now in the British Musetm, 4to, 1805 ; A Methodical 
Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom, fob, 1807 ; A Descriplion of 
the Greek Marbles brought from the Shores of the Euxine, AreJd- 
pelago, and Mediterranean, and deposited in the University Library, 
Cambridge, Svo, 1809 ; Travels in various Countries of Eurojic, Asia, 
and Africa, 4to, 1810-1819. 

CLARKE, Dll Sajiuel (1675-1729), a celebrated Eng- 
lish jfliilosopher and divine, was the son of Edward Clarke, 
alderman of Norwich, who had represented that city iu 
parliament for several years. Ho was born October 11, 
1675 ; and having finished his education at the free school of 
Norwich in 1691, removed thence to Caius College, 
Cambridge, whore his uncommon aiulities soon began to 
display themselves. Though the philosophy of Descartes 
was at that time the reigning system at the university, yet 
Clarke easily mastered the new system of Newton, and 
contributed greatly to the sj)read of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy by publishing an excellent translation of Rohault’s 
Physics with notes, which he finished before he was twenty- 
two years of age. 'The system of Rohault was founded 
entirely upon Cartesian j)rincij)leH, and was previously 
known only through the medium of a rude Latin vei'sion. 
Clarke not only gave a new translation, but added to it 
such notes as were calculated to lead students insensibly to 
other and truer notions of science. “The success,” says 
Bishoj) Hoadley, “ answered exceedingly well to his hopes ; 
and he may justly be styled a great benefactor to the 
university iu this attempt." It continued to be used as a 
text-book in the university till supplanted b}^ the treatises 
of Newton, which it had been designed to introduce. 
Whiston relates that, in 1697, he met young Clarke (at that 
time chaplain to IMoore, bishop of Norwich), then wholly 
unknown to him, at a cofi'ee-house in that cify, where they 
entered into conversation about the Cartesian philosophy, 
particularly Rohault’s Physics, which Clarke’s tutor, as he 
tells us, had put him upon translating. “ The result of this 
conversation was,” says ‘Whiston, “that I was greatly 
surprised that so young a man as Clarke then was should 
know so much of those sublime discoveries, which were 
then almost a secret to all but to a few particidar mathe- 
maticians. Nor do I remember,” continues he, “above 
one or two at the most, wJiom I had then met with, that 
seemed to know so much of that philosophy as Clarke.” 
This translation of Rohault was first printed in 1697, 8vo. 
There have been four editions of it ; the last and best is 
that of 1718, which has the following title : — Jacobi 
Bohaulli Physica. Latine vertit, recensuil, el nbei'ioribus 
jam Annotationihis, cx ilhistvissimi Isaaci Neivtoni Phlo- 
Sophia maximam partem hausiis, amplijicavit el ornavit S- 
Clarice, S.P.T. Acceduni etiam in hac guarta ediiioncsiovis- 
aliguot tabulae ceri incisoe el Annotationes multum sunt 
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mcctw. It was translated into English by Dr John Clarke 
of Sarum, and published in two vols. 8vo. 

_ Clarke afterwards turned his thoughts to divinity and 
m order to qualify himself for the sacred office,' devoted 
himself to the study of Scripture in the original, and of the 
primitive Christian writers. Having taken holy orders, he 
became chaplain to Hoore, bishop of Norwich, ■who was 
ever afterwards his constant friend and patron-. In 1699 
published two treatises,— one entitled Three Practical 
£ssays on Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance, and 
the other, Some Reflections on that part of a looh called 
■^mfor, or a Defence of Milton’s Life, tahich relates to the 
I( ntmgs of the Primitive Fathers, and the Ganrni of the 
New Testament. In 1701 he published A Paraphrase 
ttpon the Gospel of St Matthew, w’hich was followed, in 
1702, by the Paraphrases upon the Gospels of St Slavic 
and St Lxd-e, and soon afterwards by a third volume upon 
St J ohn. They were subsequently printed together in two 
volumes 8vo, and have since passed through seveial 
editions. He intended to have treated in the same manner 
the remaining books of the New Testament, but something 
accidentally interrupted the execution of his design. 

hleanwhile Bishop Moore gave him the rectory of 
Drayton, near Norwich, and procured him a parish in the 
city. In 1704 he was appointed to the Boyle lectureship, 
and chose for his subject the Being and Attributes of God. 
Having been appointed to the same office in the following 
year, he chose for his subject the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. These lectures were first printed 
in two distinct volumes, but were afterwards collected 
together, and published under the general title of A 
Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, the 
Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Christian Revelation, m opposition to 
Hobbes, Spinosa, the author of the Oracles of Reason, and 
other Deniers of N'atural and Revealed Religion. 

In 1706 he wrote a refutation of some positions which had 
been maintained by Dr Dodwell on the immortality of the 
soul, and this drew him into controversy ■uith Collins. 
He also at this time wrote a translation of Newton’s Optics, 
for which the author presented him with £500. In the 
same year also, through the influence of Bishop Moore, 
he obtained the rectory of St Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
Loudon ; and he soon afterwards appeared at the court of 
Queen Anne, who appointed him one of her chaplains in 
ordinary, and afterwards, in 1709, presented him to the 
rectory of St James’s, ‘Westminster. On his elevation^ to 
this latter office, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
defending as his thesis the hvo propositions ; — " 1. Nullum 
fidei Christiana; dogma, in Sacris ScripUiris traditum, est 
’recta; rationi dissentaneum , no article of the Christain faith, 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, is disagreeable to right 
reason, and 2.Sineactionum humananim libei-tate 7iulla potest 
esse religio, wdthout the liberty of human actions, there 
can be no religion. During the same year, at the request 
of the author, he revised and corrected Whistou’s English 
translation of the Apostolical Ccmstitutions. 

In 1712 he published a carefully punctuated and 
annotated edition of Cmsar’s Commentaries, adorned with 
ele"ant engravings. It was printed in folio, 1712, and 
afterwards in 8vo, 1720, and dedicated to the duke of 
Jlarlborough. During the same year he published his 
celebrated treatise on The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is divided into three parts. The fimt contains a col- 
lection and exegesis of all the text-s in the h ew Testamen 
relatin" to the doctrine of the Trunty ; m the second the 
docS is set forth at large, and explained in particffiar 
aSrdistinct propositions; and in the third Pnnc.paj 
in the liturirv of the Church of England relating 
to^ihe doctrine of the Trinity are considered. Whiston | 
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mfoims us that, some time before the publication of this 
book, a message was sent to him from llord Godolphin and 
her ministers of Queen Anne, importing “ thattLaflairs 
of the public were with difficulty then kept in the hLds 
of those that were for liberty ; that it was therefore an 
unseasonable time for the publication of a book that would 
make a great noise and disturbance ; and that therefore 
they desired him to forbear tiU a fitter opportunity should 
message that Clarke of coiiree entirely dis- 
'a ' 1 ^ ministers were right in their conjectures ; 

and the W'ork not only provoked a great number of replies, 
but occasioned a formal complaint from the Lower House 
of Convocation Clarke, in reply, drew up an apologetic 
preface and afterwards gave several explanations, which 
satislied the Upper House ; and on his pledging himself 
that his future conduct would occasiou no trouble, the 
matter dropped. 

In 1715 and 1716 he had a discussion with Leibnitz 
relative to the principles of natural philosojihy and 
religion, which was at length cut short by the death 
of his antagonist. A collection of the papers which passed 
hetwreeu them was published iu 1717. In 1719 he was 
presented bj' Lord Lechmere to the mastership of Wigston’s 
hospital in Leicester. In 1724 he pubhshed seventeen 
sermons, eleven of which had not before been printed. In 
1727, upon the death of Sir Isaac Newlon, he was offered 
by the court the place of Master of the Mint, worth on an 
av’erage from £1200 to £1500 a year, This secular pre- 
ferment, however, he absolutely refused, — a circumstance 
which Whiston regards as “one of the most glorious 
actions of his life, and affording undeniable conviction that 
he wus in earnest in his religion.” In 1728 was published 
“A Letter from Dr Clarke to Benjamin Hoaclley, F.E.S., 
occasioned by the controversy relating to the Proportion 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion,” printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 1729 he published the 
first twelve books of Homer’s Iliad. This edition was 
printed in quarto, and dedicated to the duke of Cumberland. 
“The translation of Homer, who was Clarke’s favourite 
author,” says Bishop Hoadley, “ with his corrections, may 
now be styled accurate ; and his notes, as far as they go, 
are indeed a treasury of grammatical and critical knowledge. 
He was called to his task by royal command, and he hos 
performed it in such a manner as to he worthy of the 
young prince for whom it was laboured.” The year of its 
publication was the last of Clarke’s life. Hitheito, though 
not robust, he had alwaj's enjoyed a firm state of health ; 
hut on the morning of Sunday, 1 1th May 1729, when 
going out to preach before the judges at Sergeant’s Inn, 
he was seized w’lth a sudden illness, which caused his 
death on the Saturday morning following. He died, Slay 
17, 1729, in the 54th year of his age. 

Soon after his death were published, from his original 
manuscripts, by his brother Dr John Clarke, dean of 
Sarum, An Brposition of the Church Catechism, and ten 
volumes of sermons, in 8vo. His Exposition is composed 
of the lectures which he read evei^- Thursday morning, 
for some months in the year, at St James;s church. In the 
latter part of his life he revised them with great care, and 
left them completely prepared for the press. ILrce jeam 
after his death appeared also the last twelve ^ooks of the 
Iliad, published in 4to by his son 2 '^’^ Samuel Clarke the 
first three of these hooks and part of the fourth havin^, as 
he states been reHsed and annotated by his father. 

“ Clarke was of a cheerful and even playful deposition. 
An intimate friend relates that happemng J'® 

^,nd him' swimming upon atahle. At another time, uhen 
Clarke aTd seS offie^^^ of ability and learning were 
Stii diversion, on looking out at the window he 
s^w a gil^e blockhead approaching the house; upon uhich 
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he cried out, “ Boys, boys, be wise ; here comes a fool.” 
This turn of his mind is confirmed by Dr Warton, who, in 
his observations upon the line of Mr Pope, 

“ TJntliouglit-of frailties cheat us in the wise,’’ 
says, “ ^Vho could imagine that Locke was fond of romances; 
that Newton once studied astrology ; that Dr Clarke 
valued himself on his agility, and frequently amused him- 
self in a private room of his house in leaping over the 
tables and chairs ; and that our author himself was a great 
epicure V’ 

[Clarke, although in no department a genius of the first 
order, was a man of great general ability. He was eminent 
as a theologian, a mathematician, a metaphysician, and 
a philologist. His chief strength lay in his logical 
power. He was so disciplined and skilful a reasoner as 
to be able to contend on equal terms even with a Butler 
Or a Leibnitz. Pew have defended so well so many good 
causes. The materialism of Hobbes, the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the empiricism of Locke, the determinism of 
Leibnitz, Collins’s necessitarianism, Dodwell’s denial of the 
natural immortality of the soul, rationalistic attacks on 
Christianity, and the selfish morality of the sensationalists, — 
all found in him a formidable opponent, possessed of great 
strength of mind, extraordinary dialectic skill, and a 
thorough conviction of the importance and truth of the 
principles which he advocated. 

His fame as a theologian and philosopher rests to a large 
extent on his demonstration of the existence of God and 
his theory of the foundation of rectitude. The former is 
not, as it is often described, a purely a 'priori argument, nor 
is it presented as such by its author. It starts from a fact, 
and it often explicitly appeals to facts. The intelligence, 
for example, of the self-existence and original cause of all 
things — the main question between theists and atheists — ^is 
admitted to be “ not easily proved a priori,” but argued to 
be “ demonstrably proved a posteriori from the variety and | 
degrees. of perfection in things, and the order of causes and 
effects, from the intelligence that created beings are con- 
fessedly endowed with, and from the beauty, order, and 
final purpose of things.” The propositions maintained in 
the argument are — “ 1. That something has existed from 
eternity ; 2. That there has existed from eternity some one 
immutable aud independent being ; 3. That that immutable 
and independent being, which has existed from eternity, 
without any external cause of its existence, must be self- 
oxistent, that is, necessarily existing ; 4. What the substance 
or essence of that being, which is self-existent or necessarily 
existing, is, we have no idea, neither is it at all possible 
for us to comprehend it ; 5. That though the substance or 
essence of the self-existent being is itself absolutely incom- 
prehensible to us, yet many of the essential attributes of 
his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as his existence, 
and, in the first place, that he must be of necessity eternal ; 
6, That the self-existent being must of necessity be infinite 
and omnipresent, 7. Must be but one, 8. Must be an 
intelligent being, 9. Must be not a necessary agent, but a 
being indued with liberty and choice, 10. Must of 
necessity have infinite power, 11. Must be infinitely wise, 
and 12. Must of necessity be a being of infinite goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all other moral perfections, such as 
become the supreme governor and judge of the world,” 

In order to establish his sixth proposition. Dr Clarke 
contends that time and space, eternity and immensity, are 
not substances but attributes, — the attributes of a self- 
existent being. Edmund Law, Dugald Stewart, Lord 
Brougham, and many other writers, have, in consequence, 
represented Clarke as arguing from the existence of time 
and space to the existence of Deity. This is a serious 
mistake. The existence of an immutable, independent, 
and necessary being is supposed to be proved before 
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any reference is made to the nature of time and spacn 
Clarke has been generally supposed to have derived the 
opinion that time and space are attributes of an infinite 
immaterial and spiritual being from the Scholium Generale, 
first published in the second edition of Newton’s Principia 
(1714). The truth is that his work on the Being and 
Attributes of God appeared nine years before that Scholium. 
The view propounded by Clarke may have been derived 
from the Midrasb, the Kabbalah, Philo, Henry More, or 
Cudworth, but not from Newton. It is a view difficult to 
prove, and probably few will acknowledge that Clarke has 
conclusively proved it. 

His theory as to the nature, foundation, and obligation 
of virtue is to the following effect. Things differ from- 
one another in their natures. They necessarily, therefore, 
stand in different relations to one another. From these 
different relations of things there mixst arise an agreement 
or disagreement of some things to others, a fitness or 
unfitness of the application' of different things one to 
another. Thus there is a fitness or suitableness of certain 
acts in certain circumstances to certain persons and an 
unsuitableness of others founded on the nature of things 
and persons, apart from all positive appointment whatso- 
ever. It is only imperfection or perversion of intelligence 
which can make the relations of things, and the fitness and 
unfitness involved in them, appear to be other than what 
they are. The fundamental truths of morals are absolutely 
and in themselves what they seem, no less than the truths 
of geometry. The obligation to virtue is involved in the 
very recognition of the moral relations which arise out of 
the necessary and eternal differences of things. It is 
impossible for us to apprehend them otherwise than as laws 
of reason which ought to guide our actions. Prior to all 
consideration of the divine will or law there is obligation ; 
and God, although under no necessity to create, must, 
having resolved to create, have respect to certain propor- 
tions, abstractly of eternal necessity, and, having resolved 
to act, must determine His will according to eternal reason. 
His own law to himself is the law which He has given to 
every rational being, and which He has sanctioned by 
rewards and punishments. These are a secondary source 
of obligation. 

This theory has been misunderstood and misrepresented 
in various ways, Jouffroy, Amddde Jacques, Sir James 
Jfackintosh, Dr Thomas Brown, &c., criticise it on the 
assumption that Clarke made virtue consist in conformity 
to the relations of things universally, although the whole 
tenor of his argument shows him. to have had in view only 
conformity to such relations as belong to the sphere of moral 
agency. We may admit, however, that he might have pro- 
fitably insisted more on the fact that the relations and 
fitnesses spoken of are those which afford a reason and rule of 
action to the will. In this respect the doctrine of the distin- 
guished German philosopher Herbert, which, while resolving, 
morality into relations, lays stress on the fact that th'ese 
relations are relations of will, may be regarded as an 
improvement of that of Clarke. It is erroneous to represent 
Clarke as confounding mathematical and moral relations, 
as overlooking that the relations involved in morality must 
be distinct from those involved in mere truth, or as meaning 
by the “ fitness ” which is constitutive of morality the 
adaptation of means and ends. In reality, he simply states 
an analogy between mathematical and moral truths, assigns 
to moral principles the distinctive peculiarity of being 
related to the will, and being liable to be set aside,-and 
denotes by fitness the accordance of things with a standard 
by which they can be judged. 

When Qarke’s doctrine, that rectitude is a conformity to 
certain relations, has been accurately understood, it cannot 
fail to be obvious that, although it must be vindicated from 
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many of tlie objections wbicli have been urged ac^ainst it 
^o one can justly regard it as more than the mere startinn- 
poiut of a theory. It must bo follmved up by a greS; 
nniouut of research before it can approximate to what a 
vheory should be. But there is no reason why it should 
not be followed up by research in various directions, nor 
why it should not be made much more precise and definite 
than it has yet been. The relations involved in morality 
may be compared with those involved in pure science, in 
utility both personal and general, and in beauty, and ought 
to be, for it is only thus that what is distinctive of them 
can be brought clearly and completely out. ilore, perhaps, 
than any other theory on the nature of virtue, the theory 
of relations suggests and implies the necessity of a minute 
scientific inquiry into how truth, beauty, utility, and good- 
ness are connected and distinguished. By Socrates and 
Wollaston truth and goodness, by Plato, Shaftesbury, and 
Herbart beauty and goodness, and by the selfish school and 
the utilitarian school of moralists, utility and goodness, have 
been, if not identified, too nearly so, while there have been 
held errors as great although Erectly contrary to these, 
separating unnaturally goodness from truth, or from beauty, 
or from utility ,■ and it lies directly in the way of those 
who adopt the theory of relations to institute an investiga- 
tion into the whole subject of the connection of truth, 
beauty, utility, and goodness, so thorough and comprehen- 
sive as to show what is true and what erroneous in all these 
views, and what are the resemblances and differences, the 
identities and distinctions, in the things themselves. 

As to the biography of Clarice see tlie Life b.v Bishop floadley, 
and Wbiston’s Historical Memoirs, As to his philosophical, ethical, 
and thcologic.'il tenet.s, there may be consulted Bishop Law’s Inquiry 
into the Ideas of Sjmcc, Time, etc., several works of l)r John Balguy 
{referred to in_ article Ralguy), Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation, 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation, Lonl Brengham’s Disconrso on 
A'alitral Theoloyy, Dr Tmton’s Katural Theology, Wardlaw’s 
Christian Dthics, Dr Chalmers’s A’atural Theoloyy, and Hunt’s He- 
Uyiotis Thought in England, passim, but particularly in vol. ii. 
4i7-ii)7, and vol. iii. 20-29 and 109-115, S:c. The most elaborate 
essay on liis philosophy ns a whole is, perhaps, that by Prof. Zim- 
nierinann in the Denl.'sehri/tcn d. k. Akademic dcr IVisscnsclwftcn, 
ThiL-IIist. Classc, Bd. .vLv., Vienna, 1870. It treats of English 
rationalism before Clarke, his life, the general character of his philo- 
sophy, his criticism of materialism, his defence of natural religion, 
his liiscussion with Leibnitz, and his moi-al philosophy. (E. F.)] 

CLAEKSOX, TnoJiAS (17G0-1S4G), was horn ou the 
ilBtli Afarcli 17G0,-at Wisheach, in Cambridgeshire, where 
his father was head-master of the free grammar school, 
lie was educated at St Paul’s School and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Having taken the first'place among 
the middle bachelom as Latin essayist, he succeeded in 1785 
in gaining a sinrilar honour among the senior bachelors. 
The subject appointed by the vice-chancellor, Dr Peckhard, 
was one in which he was himself deeply interested — Anne 
liccat vivitos ill scrvitutein dare? (Is it right to make men 
slaves against their will?) In preparing for this essay 
Clarkson consulted a number of works on African slaveiy, 
of which the chief was Benezet’s Historical Survey of 
Hew Guinea ; and the atrocities of which he read affected 
him so deeply that he determined to devote all his energies 
to effect the abolition of the slave trade, and gave up his 
intention of entering the church. His first measure v as to 
publish, with additions, an English translation of his prize- 
essay (June 178G). He then commenced to search in all 
•quarters for information concerning slaverja He soon 
discovered that the cause had already been taken up to 
some extent by others, most of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and among the chief of whom were 
William Dillwyn, Joseph Wood, and Granville parp. 
With the aid of these gentlemen, a committee of twelve 
was formed in Hay 1787 to do all that ^ 

effect the abolition of the slave trade. Afeaiiwhile ClarHon 
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the sympathy of Wilberforce, Whitbread 
otur^e, and several other men of influence Travplh'nr^ 
from port to port, he now oommencS to ;olle^n 
mass of evidence; and much of it was embSirhTs 
Summary Vieio of ike Slave Trade, and the Proiahle 
Cwisequences ofttsAbohUon, which, with a number of other 
anti-slavery tracts, was pubhshed by the committee. Pitt 
Grenville Fox^ and Burke looked favourably on the 
movement; in May 1788 Pitt introduced a parhamentarj 
discussion on the subject, and Sir W. Dolben brought 
forward a bill providing that the number of slaves carried 
m a vessel should be proportional to its tonnage. A 
number of Liverpool and Bristol merchants obtained per- 
mission from the House to be heard by council against the 
bm, but on the 18th June it passed the Commons. Soon 
alter Clarkson published an Essay on the Impolicy of the 
alave Trade ; and for two months he was continuous^ 
engaged in. travelling that lie might meet men who were 
personally acquainted with the facts of the trade. From 
their lips he collected a considerable amount of evidence ; 
but only nine could be prevailed upon to promise to appear 
before the privy council. Meanwhile other ivitnesses had 
been obtained by Wilberforce and the committee, and on 
the 12th Jlay 1789 the former led a debate on the subject 
ill the House of Commons, in which he was seconded by 
Bnrke and supported by Pitt and Fox. It was now the 
beginning of the French Eevolntion, and in the hope that 
he might arouse the French to sweep away slavery with 
other abuses, Clarkson crossed to Paris, where he re 
mained six months. He found Meeker head of the Govern- 
ment, and obtained from him some sympathy hut little 
help. Mirabeau, however, with his assistance, prepared a 
speech against slavery, to be delivered before the National 
Assembly, and the Marquis de la Fayette entered enthusi- 
astically into his views. During this visit Clarkson also 
met a deputation of negroes from St Domingo, who had 
come to France to present a petition to the National 
Assembly, desiring to be placed on an equal footing with 
the whites ; but the storm of the Revolution permitted no 
substantial success to he achieved. Soon after his return 
home he engaged in a search, the apparent hopelessness of 
which finely displaj-s his unshrinking laboriousness and his 
passionate enthusiasm. He desired to find some one who 
had himself witnessed the capture of the negroes in Africa; 
and a friend having met by chance a man-of-war s-inan who 
had done so, Qaikson, though ignorant both of the name 
and of the residence of the sailor, at once set out in search 
of him, and after many disappointments actually dis- 
covered him. His last tour was undertaken in order to 
fonn anti-slavery committees in all the principal towns. 
At len"th, in the autumn of 179-1, his health, which had 
lou<T been impaired by his uninterrupted exertion^ gave 
waj°, and he was obliged to cease active work. He did 
not, however, entirely give up the cause. At the sugges- 
tion of Wilberforce and others, he occupied Ins time m 
writing a History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
which appeared in ISOS. In 1818 he had an interview at 
Paris with the emperor of Russia, to wh^ he presented 
. address against the negro slave trade. He agam visited 
the emperor during the conference of the European 
monarcte which was held at Aix-la-Chapelle and, through 

L. the naaress al.. “'‘“SKk 

vSrmed and Clarkson was one of its vice-presidents. He 

IralteTsome time blind from cataract; but several year^ 

before his death his sight was restored. ^ 

age of eighty-six, at his patnmomal house, Plaj-ford H , 

the works already mentioned, he published 
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the Portraiture of QuaPen'ism (1806), Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Penn (1813), JRescarclics, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, 
and Historical (1836), intended as a history of the inter- 
ference of Providence for man’s spiritual good, and Stric- 
tures on several of the remarks concerning himself made in 
the Life of Wilberforce, in which his claim as originator of 
the anti-slavery movement is denied. See his Memoirs 
by Thomas Elmes and Thomas Triylor. 

CLAUBEliG, John (1622-1665), one of the most 
noted of the immediate followers of Descartes, was born at 
Solingen, in Prussia,' in the year 1622. After travelling in 
France and England, he came to Leyden, where he studied 
philosophy under the Cartesian John Kay. He became 
professor of philosophy at Herborn, and afterwards at 
Duisburg, and was one of the earliest teachers of the 
new doctrines in Germany. Clauberg is justly celebrated 
as an exact and methodical commentator on his master’s 
writings ; but he was no mere commentator, and his specu- 
lations anticipate in a marked degree the subsequent course 
of thought in the Cartesian school. His theory of the 
connection between the soul and the body is hardly to 
be distinguished from that afterwards advanced by j\fale- 
branche ; while his view of the relation which God holds 
to his creatures is a distinct foreshadowing of the pantheism 
of Spinoza. All creatures exist only through the continuous 
creative energy of the Divine Being, and are no more 
independent of his will than arc our thoughts independent 
of us, — or rather les.s, for there are thoughts whicli force 
themselves upon us whether wo will or not. Clauberg 
died at Duisburg in 1665. His chief works are — De con- 
junctions animae et coi'poris humani scriptum ; Hxercitationcs 
centum de cognitione Dei et nostri ; Logica vetus et 7iora ; 
Initiatio pMlosophi, sou Duhitatio Cartesiana. He also 
wrote a commentary on "DzscSiXtes's Meditations. A com- 
plete edition of his works in two vols. was published at 
Amsterdam in 1691. 

CLAUDE, Jean (1619-1687), a famous French Protes- 
tant preacher and controversialist, was born at Sauvetat 
near Agen, where his father was a Protestant minister. 
He held for eight years the office of professor of theolog}’’ 
in the Protestant college of Nimes; but in 1661, having 
opposed a suggestion which was made at a iirovincial 
synod for reuniting Catholics and Protestants, he was 
forbidden to preach in Lower Languedoc. On visiting 
Paris in order to appeal against this command, ho became 
engaged in a controversy with Bossuet and Aruauld con- 
cerning the Eucharist. In 1662 he obtained a post at 
Montauban similar to that which he had lost ; but after four 
years he was removed from it also. He next became 
pastor in Paris, where he continued his controversy with 
Bossuet. On the revocation of the Edict of Hantes he fled 
to Holland, and received a pension from the Prince of 
Orange. He continued to preach occasionally at the 
Hague till his death.' 

His principal works are the Eipomc mix dmtx traitfy iniituU’s 
LaPcrpUuiU de la Foi de VEglise CatlioUquctoucliant V Eucliaristie 
(1065) ; Btjwnseau livrc dcP. Nonet sur V Eucliaristie (IGGS)-, Dtfense 
de la Mtformation, on, riponse aux prijugSs Ugitimes de Nicole 
(1678) ; Plaintes dcs Protestants cruellcment opprim6s dans la 
Royaume de France (Euvres posthumes (Amsterdam, 1688), 

containing the Traits de la Oomposition d'un Sermon, which was 
translated into English in 1778. See biographies by Nieeron and 
Laderize. 

CLAUDE OF Lorraine, or Claude Gel^e (1600-1682), 
the celebrated landscape-painter, was born of very poor 
parents at the village of Chamagne in Lorraine. When it 
was discovered that he made no progress at school, he was 
apprenticed, it is commonly said, to a pastry-cook, but this 
is extremely dubious. At the age of twelve, being left an 
orphan, he went to live at Freiburg with an elder brother, 
Jean Gelde, a wood-carver of moderate merit, and under 
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him he designed arabesques and foliage, He afterwards- 
rambled to Rome to seek a livelihood ; but from his- 
clownishness and ignorance of the language, he failed to 
obtain permanent emplojnnent. He next went to Naples, 
to study landscape painting under Godfrey Waals, a painter 
of much repute. With him he remained two years ; then ha 
returned to Rome, and was domesticated until April 1625 
with another landscape-painter, Augustin Tassi, who hired 
him to grind his colours and to do all tlie household 
drudgery. His master, hoping to make Claude serviceable in 
some of his greatest works, advanced him in the rules of 
perspective and the elements of design. Under his tuition 
the mind of Claude began to expand, and ho devoted him- 
self to artistic study with great eagerness. He exerted his 
utmost industry to explore the true jirinciples of painting 
by an incessant examination of nature ; and for this purpose 
he made liis studies in the open fields, where he very 
frequently remained from sunrise till sunset, watching the 
eftect 'of the shifting light upon the landscape. He 
generally sketched whatever he thought beautiful or 
strilang, marlcing every tinge of light witli a similar colour ; 
from those sketches ho perfected his landscapes. Leaving 
Tassi, he made a tour in Italy, France, and a part of 
Gerinan}^ including his native LoiTaine, suffering numerous 
misadventures by the way. Karl Dervent, painter to the 
duke of Lorraine, kept him as assistant for a j'ear ; and he 
painted at Nancy the architectural subjects on the ceiling 
of the Carmelite church. Ho did not, however, relish this 
employment, and in 1627 returned to Rome. Here, 
painting two landscapes for Cardinal Bentivoglio, he earned 
the protection of Pope Urban VIII. and rapidly rose into 
celebrity. 

Claude was not only acquainted with the facts, hut alsor 
with the laws, of nature ; and Sandrart relates that ho irscd 
to explain, ns they walked together tlirough the fields, the 
causes of the different appearances of the same landscape 
at difterent hours of the day, from the reflections or refrac- 
tions of light, or from the morning and evening dews or 
vapours, with all the precision of a natural philosopher. 
He elaborated his pictures with great care ; and if any 
pex'formnnce fell short of his ideal, he altered, erased, and 
repainted it several times over. 

His skies are aerial and full of lustre, and every object 
harmoniously illumined. His distances and colouring are 
delicate, and his tints have a sweetness and variety till then 
unexampled. Ho frequently giive an uncommmon tender- 
ness to his finished trees by glazing. His figures, however, 
are very indifferent ; but lie was so conscious of his 
deficiency in this respect, that he usually engaged other 
artists to paint them for him, among whom were Curtois 
and Filippo Lauri. Indeed, ho was wont to say that he 
sold his landscapes and gave away his figures. In order 
to avoid a repetition of the same subject, and also to detect 
the very numerous spurious copies of his works, he made 
tinted outline drawings (in six paper books jirepared for this 
purpose) of all those jnetures which were transmitted to 
different countries ; and on the back of each drawing he 
wrote the name of the purchaser. These books he named 
Lihri di Verith. This valuable work has been engraved 
and published, and has always been highly esteemed by 
students of the art of landscape. Claude died at Rome at 
the age of eighty-two, on the 21st of November 1682, 
leaving his wealth, which was considerable, between his 
only surviving relatives, a nephew and niece. Many choice 
specimens of his genius may be seen in the National Gallery, 
and in the Louvre ; the landscapes in the Altieri and Colonna 
Palaces in Rome are also of especial celebrity. He himself 
regarded a landscape which he painted in the Villa Dladania, 
being a cento of various views with great abundance and 
variety of leafage, and a composition of Esther and 
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Ahasuerus, as Ms finest works ; tke former he refused to sell 

pieces. _ He etched a series of twenty-eight landscapes fine 
impressions of which are greatly prized. Full of amenity 
and deeply^ sensitive to the graces of nature, Claude has 
long been deemed the prince of landscape painters, and 
indeed he must always be accounted a prime leader in that 
form of art, and in his day a great enlarger and refiner of 
Its pronnce. Within the last century, however, he has been 
vastly exceeded— in grasp, power, knowledge, subtlety, 
variety, and general mastery of all kinds— by many 
painters, one in one quality and another in another; in 
proof we need only name Turner, whose range, in com- 
parison with Claude’s, was as that of a continent to a 
canton, or a mountain to a hillock. 

^ Claude was a man of amiable and simple character, very 
kind to his pupils, a patient and unwearied worker; in his 
own sphere of study, his mind was stored (as we have 
seen) vdth observation and knowledge, but he continued 
an unlettered man till his death. (w. M. k.) 

GLAUDET. Axtoixe FnAXfois (1797-1S67X an emi- 
nent photographer, was born at Lyons. Shortly after the 
publication of Daguerre’s results (1S39), Chaudet, by the 
idditioii of bromide and chloride of iodine to the iodide of 
silver emtiloyed by the former discoverer, greatly acceler- 
ated the process of production. This, with the use of 
iodide of gold in fixing the image, may be said to have 
completed the invention. In 1 848 Claudet produced the 
photographometer, an instrument designed to measure the 
intensity of photogenic rays; and in 1849 he brought out 
the focimoter, for securing a perfect focus in photographic 
portraiture. In 1850 he received a medal from the Society 
of Arts and Jlanufactures for a macliine to cut glass of any 
curvature of surface. This was followed in 1851, 1855, 
and 18G2 by the medals awarded by the French and 
Englishuniversal exhibitions for eminence in and discoveries 
connected with his profession, and in 1853 by his election ] 
into the Eoyal Society. In 1858 he produced the stereo- 
inonoscope, in reply to a challenge from Sir DaHd Brewster, j 
Claudet, who was photographer in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
was also a decore of the Legion of Honour, and had 
received tokens of admiration and regard from Louis 
Philippe and the Czar Nicholas. 

CLAUDLVNUS, Claudius, the gifted poet who shed 
lustre on the last decrepid. era of Eoman literature, was, 
as wo learn from himself (Epist. 1), an Egyptian by birth, 
and probably a native of Alexandria. It may be con- 
jectured from his name that he was of Roman extraction, 
and it is hardly possible that he should have acquired such 
masterj' over the Latin language if it had not been familiar 
to him from his boyhood. We have, however, his own 
authority for the assertion that his first poetical composi- 
tions were in Greek, and that he had written nothing in 
Latin before .395 a.d. In that year he appears to have 
come to Rome, and made his dehut as a Latin poet by a 
panegjTic on the consulship of Olybrius and Probinus, the 
first brothers not belonging to the imperial family who had 
ever simultaneously filled the ofilce of consul. This piece 
proved the precursor of the series of panegyrical poems 
which compose the bulk of his writings. In 396 appeared 
the encomium on the third consulship of the Emperor 
Honorius, and the epic on the downfall of Rufinus, the 
rorthv minister of Arcadius at Constantinople, ims 
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revolution was principally effected by the contiWance of 
Stilicho, the great general and minister of Hononus. 
Claudian's poem appears to have obtained his patronag , 
or rather perhaps that of his wife Serena, by whose in- 
terposition the poet was within ® 

vious to this event he had produced (398) his panegync 


on the consulship of Mallius Theodoras (399) the^uu 
finished or muhlated invective against the Byzantine 
StilMm“^'“fi the same year, the epics on 

(4UU and ^3), and the panegyric on the sixth con- 
sulship of Honorius (404). From this time all trace of 

Srkf T generally supposed to Lave 

perished isuth his patron Stilicho in 408. It may, how- 

ever, be plausibly conjectured that he must have died in 
404, as he could hardly otherwise have omitted to celebrate 
tile greatest of Stilicho’s achievements, the destruction of 
the barbarian host led by Eadagaisus in the following year. 
Eor, on the other hand, is ground wanting for the surmise 
that he may have survived Stilicho, as in the dedication 
to the second hook of his epic on the Eape of Proserpine, 
he speaks of his disuse of poetry in terms hardly reconcil- 
able with the fertility which, as we have seen, he displayed 
during his patron’s lifetime. From the manner in which 
Augustine alludes to him in his J)e Civitate Dei, it may be 
inferred that he was no longer living at the date of the 
composition of that work, between 415 and 428. 

We have already enumerated Claudian’s chief poems, to 
which only remain to be added a number of short descrip- 
tive pieces and epigrams, his lively Fesceunines on the 
emperoFs marriage, his panegyric on Serena, and the 
Gigantomachia, a fragment of an unfinished epic. Several 
poems expressing Christian sentiments are undoubtedly 
spurious. There can be no question of his paganism, 
which, however, neither prevented his celebrating Christian 
rulers and magistrates nor his enjoying the distinction of a 
court laureate. We have his owu authority for his having 
been honoured by a bronze statue in the forum, although 
the inscription on the pedestal which Pomponius Ltetus 
professed to have discovered in the 15th century is almost 
certainly spurious. 

Claudian’s position in literature is unique. It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that, after nearly three centuries of 
torpor, the Latin muse should have experienced any 
revival in the age of Honorius, nothing less than amazing 
that this revival should have been the work of a foreigner, 
most surprising of all that a just and enduring celebrity 
should have been gained by official panegyrics on the 
generally uninteresting transactions of an inglorious epoch. 
The first of these particulars bespeaks Claudian’s taste, 
risin^^ superior to tbe prevailing barbarism, the second his 
command of language, the third his rhetorical skill. As 
remarked by Gibbon, “he was endowed with the rare and 
precious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the 
most barren, and of diversifying the most similar topics. 
This gift is especially displayed in his poem on the down- 
fall of Eufinus, where the punishment of a public male- 
factor is exalted to the dignity of an epical subject by the 
mat'nificence of diction and the ostentation of supematura 
madiinery. The noble exordium, in wbicb the fate ot 
Eufinus i.s propounded as the vindication of divine Justice, 
places the subject at once on a dignified level; aM th 
?ouncil of the infernal powers has afforded a hint to T^so 
and through him to Milton. The ineiitahle monotony o 
thepane<^yrics on Honorius is relievedhy just and brilliant 
SpariSn on the duties of a sovereign. In his celebration 
of Stilicho’s victories Claudian found a subject more v ortby 
S his power?, and some passages, such as the description 
of the flight of Alaric, and of Stilicho’s amval at Rome 
and the felicitous parallel between his tnumphs and tho e 
M Marius, rank among the brightest ornaments of Latm 
poetiy. Claudian’s panegync. however lavi.h an 
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gardless of veracity, is in genera] far less offensive than 
usual in his age, a circumstance attributable partly to his 
more refined taste and partly to the genuine merit of his 
patron Stilicho. He is a valuable authority for the history 
of his times, and is rarely to be convicted of serious inaccu- 
racy in his facts, whatever may be thought of the colour- 
ing he chooses to impart to them. As correctly observed 
by his latest critic, Mr Hodgkin, he was animated by true 
patriotic feeling, in the shape of a reverence for Home as 
the source and symbol of la'w, order, and civilization. 
Outside the sphere of actual life he is less successful ; his 
Rape of Proserpine, though the beauties of detail are as 
great as usual, betrays his deficiency in the creative power 
requisite for dealing with a purely ideal subject. This 
denotes the rhetorician rather than the poet, and in general 
it may be said that his especial gifts of vivid natural 
description and of copious illustration, derived from 
extensive but not cumbrous erudition, are fully as appro- 
priate to eloquence as to poetry. In the general cast of his 
mind and character of his writings, and especially in his 
faculty for bestowing enduring interest upon occasional 
themes, we may fitly compare him with Dryden, remember- 
ing that while Dryden exulted in the energy of a vigorous 
and fast-developing language, Claudian was cramped by an 
artificial diction, confined to the literary class. 

Claudian’s works must have been carefully edited in his 
own time, for his epigrams include several short pieces 
evidently prepared for insertion in or rejected from poems 
of greater compass. The editio princeps was printed at 
Yicenza in 1482 ; the best subsequent editions are those 
by Gesuer (1759), Burmann (1760), and Jeep (1872). 
There is a complete English translation of little merit, by 
Abraham Hawkins (London, 1817), and a version of the 
Rape of Proserpine, by Dean Howard. Some excellent 
criticism on Claudian will be found in Professor Pamsay’s 
article in Smith’s Classical Dictionary, and in two lectures 
by Mr Thomas Hodgkin (Newcastle, 1875). (b. g.) 

CLAUDIUS, Appids C^cus, a Eoman patrician and 
author of the 4th century B.c. In 312 B.c. he was elected 
censor without having passed through the office of consul. 
His censorship was remarkable for the actual or attempted 
achievement of several great constitutional change.s. He 
filled vacancies in the senate with men of low birth ; and 
when his list was rejected, and C. Plautius, his colleague, 
resigned, he continued, in defiance of custom, to hold the 
office alone. He also retained it for five years, despite the 
/Emilian law, which limited the duration of its tenure to a 
year and a half. He transferred the charge of the public 
worship of Hercules in the Forum Boarium from the hands 
of the Politian gens to that of public slaves. Hedistributed 
the lihertini among all the tribes j and he further invaded 
the exclusive rights of the patricians by directing his 
secretary Cneius Flarius (whom, though a freedman, he 
made a senator) to publish the legis actiones and the list 
of dies fasti (or days on which legal business could be 
transacted). And lastly, he gained enduring fame by the 
constniction of a road and an ' aqueduct, which — a thing 
unheard of before — he called by his own name. In the 
year after his resignation of the censorship (307) he was 
elected consul. In 298 he was made interrex ; and in 
296, as consul, he led the army in Samniura, and the armies 
of the two consuls gained a victory over the Etruscans and 
Samnites ; but he never triumphed, nor does his military 
career appear to have been at all distinguished. Next 
year he was praetor, and he was once dictator. To ths 
Ogulnian law admitting the plebeians to the oflices of 
augur and pontifex he was strongly opposed; and his 
adv'ocacy of the cause of the democracy seems to have ended 
with his censorship. His ambition and his pride of race 
"were, however, accompanied by a passionate love of Eome. 
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He was already blind and tottering with age when Cineas 
the minister of Pyrrhus visited him, but so vigorously did 
he oppose every concession that all the eloquence of Cineas 
was in vain, and the Eomans forgot past misfortunes ‘in 
the inspiration of his patriotism. The storyof his blindness, 
however, may be merely a method of accounting for his 
cognomen. 

Appius Claudius Cmcus is also remarkable as the first 
of the Eoman writers, both in verse and prose, of 
whom we know anything. He wrote a poem which is 
mentioned by Cicero, but of which the remaining fragments 
are of the smallest, and a legal work entitled Be 
Usurpationibus. Itis very likely also that he was concerned 
in the drawing up of the Legis Actiones published by 
Flavius. His Sententice, which include the famous dictum 
“Every one is the architect of his own fortunes,” were 
read by Panmtius, but are now lost. 

CLAUDIUS, Appius Ceassus, was, according to Livy, 
a patrician notorious for his pride and cruelty and his 
bitter hatred of the plebeians. Twice they refused to 
fight under him, and, fleeing before their enemies, brought 
upon him defeat and disgrace. He retaliated by decimating 
the army. At length they effected his banishment, but he 
quickly returned, and again became consul. In the same 
year (451 B. c.) he was made one of the decemviri who had 
been appointed to draw up a code of written laws, and so 
carefully did he act during his first year of office that he 
was the only one of the ten who was re-elected. With 
Claudius at their head, the new decemviri appear to have 
resolved on retaining permanent authority, but an outburst 
of popular feeling suddenly crushed their power. 
Enamoured of the beautiful daughter of the plebeian 
centurion Virginius, Claudius attempted to seize her by an 
abuse of justice. One of his clients, Marcus Claudius, 
swore that she was the child of a slave belonging to him, 
and that she had been stolen by the childless wife of the 
centurion. Virginius was summoned from the army, but 
a private message was sent at the same time instructing 
the general to detain him. The first messenger was more 
speedy than the second, and on the day oL trial Virginius 
was present to expose the conspiracy. Still judgment was 
given according to the evidence of Marcus, and Claudius 
commanded Virginia to be given up to him. There was 
but one way of escape, and in despair, her father seized a 
knife from a neighbouring stall and plunged it in her 
side. The popular passion wah deeply stirred. Virginius, 
vdth Icilius, the betrothed lover of his daughter, and 
Numitorius, her uncle, hurried to arouse the army; 
Horatius and Valerius put themselves at the head of the 
people. The decemviri were overthrown j and Appius 
Claudius died in prison, either by his own hand or by that 
of the executioner. Mommsen rejects the view given as 
above by Livy, and is inclined to hold that Claudius, as 
decemvir, was the pretended champion of the plebs, and 
that the revolution which ruined him was a return of the 
people to the rule of the patricians, who are represented by 
Horatius and Valerius. See appendix to vol. i. of his 
History of Rome. 

CLAUDIUS, or Tiberius Claudius Deusus Neeo 
Germanicus (10 B.C. — 54 A.D.), the first Eoman emperor 
of the name, born atLugdunum (Lyons), in 10 b.c., was the 
son of Drusus and Antonia, and grandson of Li via, the wife 
of Augustus. Paralyzed and lame, and unable to speak 
with distinctness, he was an object of scorn even to his 
mother ; and the natural diffidence and timidity of his 
character were increased by neglect and insult, till he was 
regarded as little better than an imbecile. His time was 
spent chiefly in the society of servants, and devoted to the 
industrious pursuit of literature ; and until his accession he 
took no real part in public affairs, though Caligula honoured 
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rgulamlla, whom he divorced because he suspected her of 
designs agaiust his life ; his second, Jillia Petina, was Z 
du orced, and his third was the infamous Yaleria Messalina 
ill 41 on the murder of Caligula, Claudius was seized 
b)_ the prmtonans, aud declared emperor. As soon as he 
gamed resolution to assume the authority of his oflice he 
proclaimed an amnesty for all except Chierea, the assassin 
of Ills predecessor, and one or two others. The account 
however, of his paiustaking government, his laborious 
personal administration of justice, his conquest of Britain 
his extension of the Jus honorum to the Gauls, his construc- 
tion of the Claudian aqueduct and the harbour of Ostia, are 
matters of history (see Eomax History). The cruelties 
of his reign appear to have been due to the facility of 
character which placed him completely under the influence 
■of his favourite freedmen, of whom the most conspicuous 
were Harcissus, Pallas, and Polybius, and of his wife, the 
vicious and shameless Jfessalina, whom he fondly loved 
and^ honoured. At length, accurdiug to the account of 
Tacitus, hlessalina went through the ceremony of marriage 
vrith one of her lovers, aud urged by her former confederate 
Xarcissus, the emperor allowed her to be seized, aud 
Harcissus put her to death. Suetonius throws a some- 
what different light on the storj-, making it rather more 
probable, for he tells us that there was a rumour that the 
emperor desired and assisted in the marriage, because he 
had been warned by a soothsayer that the husband of 
Jfessalina was about to fall iuto misfortune. The next 
and fourth wife of C3audius was his niece Agrippina, a 
woman as criminal as any of her predecessors. She pre- 
vailed upon him to set aside his own son Britannicus in 
favour of Kero, her son by a former marriage ; and in 54 
A-D., that she might place the act beyond recall, she put 
the emperor to death by means of poison. 

Encouraged by Livy, as Suetonius asserts, and assisted 
by the freedmen who attended him, Claudius produced a 
history of Borne, commencing with the battle of Actium 
(31 E.C,), in 41 books, a defence of Cicero against Asinius 
Pollio, memoirs of his own life, and, in Greek, a history of 
Carthage and a history of Etruria ; but none of Ids UTit- 
ings have come do^vn to us. He introduced three new 
letters into the Latin alphabet — tbo digamma, the t!/, and 
another not now known ; but thej' appear to have been 
dropped at his death. 

The principal authority for the life aud times of Claudius 
is the Annals of Tacitus, in whose high-coloured pictures 
there is much that gives rise to a suspicion of exaggera- 
tion. Suetonius and Dion Ciissiusare cveuless trustworthy. 

CLAUDIUS, 3[arcus Aueeuus, Gothicus, the second 
of the Boman emperors of the name of Claudius, was born 
in Elyria or Dardania in the first half of the 3d centurj-. 
On account of his military ability he was placed in 
-command of an army by Decius ■ and Yalerian appointed 
him general on the Illyrian frontier, and ruler of the pro- 
vinces of the lower Danube. During tbe reign of Gallienus, 
be was called to Italy in order to crash Aureolas; and, on 
the death of the emperor (208 A.n.) he was chosen as uis 
successor, in accordance, it was said, with his express desire. 
He enjoyed great popularity, aud, as far as we can now 
iud<-e, he appears to have been a man of considerable ability 
and strength of character. The account of his reign belongs 

to the liistor}- of Borne. n i- 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (1743-181o), a German poet, 
otherwise kmowii by tbe nom de plume of Asmus was born 
in 1 743 at Bbeinfeld, near Lubeck, and stumed at Jena. 
With the exception of a short time in liiG and l/n, 
when he held the office of superior commissioner or Ober- 
landcommissT .1 Earmatadl apart ..s Me m to M, 
town of ■Wondsbetk, neat Hamburg, for -ubicb be had 
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conceived so strong an attachment that he would not accent 
y appointment which required him to settle eUewhere 

tmn, from li ( 0 to li / o, of a weekly periodical called the 
rrandsbecl-e,- Bote or Wandsheck MesLger, iu wldch be 
0 to the world a large number of prose essays aud poems 
of vatious kinds. They were written iu very pure and rimple 
German, and appealed to the popular taste; in many thLe 
was a vein of extravagant humour or eveu burlesque, while 
others were full of quiet meditation and solemn sentiment. 
In his later days, perhaps through the influence of 
lUopstock, ^th whom he had formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance, Claudius became strongly pietistic, and the graver 
side of his nature was alone permitted to display itself. 
Instead of firing the German heart with a Bheinweinlied 
or shaking the German sides with a Fcmi demand eine Beis’e 
Unit, he translated the works of Saint Martin and Fdnelon. 
At the same time, he thought it no harm to publish a com- 
plete collection of his writings, under the whimsical title 
of Asmns omnia sna secum portans, oder ScimmiUche iXerkt 
des Wandsbecker Boihen, 8 vols. 1774-1812. His biography 
has been written by Herbst (Gotha, 1857) ; and Ealile has 
given us Claudius nnd Hehel (Berlin, 1864). 

CLAYIJO, Bnr Goxzalez de, a Spanish traveller of 
the loth century, whose narrative is the first important 
one of its kind contributed to Spanish literature. He was 
a native of Madrid, and belonged to a family of some an- 
tiquity and position. On the return of the ambassadors 
Solomayor and Palazuelos from the East, Henry IH. deter- 
mined to send another embassy to the court of Timur, 
who had just risen to power, and for this purpo.se he 
selected Ciavijo, Gomez de Salazar, and a master of theo- 
logy named Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. They sailed 
from Seville in May 1403, touched at the Balearic Isles, 
Gaeta, and Bhodes, spent some time at Constantinople, 
sailed along the southern coast of the Black Sea to Trebi- 
zond, andproceededinland, probably by Etchimazm,Tahreez, 
Tehran, and Meshud, to Samarcand, wliere tliey were well 
received by the conqueror. Their return was safely accom- 
plished, and they landed in Spain in 1406. ClaHjo proceed- 
ed at once to the court, at that time in Alcala de Henares, 
aud served as chamberlain till the king’s death in the follow- 
ing year ; he then returned to iladrid, and lived there in 
opulence till his own death in April 1412. He was buried 
iu the chapel of the monastery of San Francisco, which he 
had rebuilt at great expense. His itinerarj' was first 
published in 1582 at Seville, by Argote de Molina, with 
the title of B^isforia del gran Tamerlan e itinerano y 
cnarradon del viage y reladon de la emhaxada que Buy 
Gonzalez de Ciavijo le ld:o,—the editor appending “ a 
short discourse," for the better inteUigeuce of his author. 
Another edition was brought out at Madrid in 1 1 1 .-, by 
Antonio de Sancha ; and from this an English translation 
was prepared by Clements Markham, and published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1860. The identification of a great 
number of the places mentioned by Ciavijo is a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and has given rise to some cbsciissiou 
(see Khauikofs list in Geographical ' Y’ 

kort account of his life is given by Alvarez y Baena in the 

^CLlVrHESY"^°(i777-lSo2), a celebrated 

litic'ian born near Bichmond, in \irgnua, on the 1 th 

ApS m7 was the son of a Baptist mmister, who dmd 


politician, born near 
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commenced to practise in Lexington. His great power of 
influencing a jury soon brought him a flourishing practice; 
and liaving taken a prominent part in the discussions as to 
the constitution which was drawn up for the State of 
Kentucky, he was in 1803 chosen member of the Legisla- 
ture of that State. Three years later he became for a few 
months member of the Senate of the United States. In 
the next year he again took his seat in the Legislature of 
Kentucky, of which in 1808 he was appointed speaker. 
It was during this session that he challenged a fellow- 
member, who had attacked him warmly in debate. The 
meeting took place ; two shots were fired, and both parties 
were slightly wounded. In 1811 he became at once 
member for the first time and speaker of the House of 
Congress, and he subsequently held the latter position four 
times. All his energies were now devoted to bringing 
about a declaration of war with Great Britain, and main- 
taining the contest with all the vigour possible^ At the 
end of the war (1814) he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners who was sent to Ghent to conclude the treaty of 
peace, and it was he who caused the erasure of the clause 
allowing Great Britain to navigate the Mississippi. During 
his visit to Europe he spent two months at Paris, enjoying 
the society of which Mme. de Stael was the queen. On 
his return to America he was again made speaker of Con- 
gress. In 1824 he allowed himself to be nominated for the 
office of president ; but the election did not give to any one 
the required majority, and the decision between the three 
who had obtained the greatest number of votes had to be 
made by Congress. Clay, who had been fourth on the list, 
gave his support to Quincy Adams, whence arose his second 
duel, that with John Eandolph, in which neither was hurt. 
Under Adams Clay accepted the post of secretary of state. 
In 1832 he was again candidate for the presidency, and 
again unsuccessfully ;, and in 1844 ho was nominated for 
the third time with a similar result. He now retired from 
public life ; but In 1848 he was again called into the 
Senate; and in 1850 he carried a bill, which sought to 
avert the great battle on the slavery question. In 1851, 
however, the weakness of his health prevented him from 
taking any part in public life ; and on the 29 th July of the 
next year he died. On receiving the news of his death 
Congress adjourned ; next day orations in his praise were 
delivered in both houses ; and the day of his funeral was 
observed in New York and in all the chief towns of the 
State to which he belonged. 

Henry Clay commenced his political career in 1799 by 
attempting to persuade the State of Kentucky to introduce 
into its new constitution a provision for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. He never, however, made any attempt to 
free the whole country from the system, and the effect 
of much of his policy was to maintain it. His name is 
connected with the “ Missouri Compromise,” which, while 
providing that slavery should never be established in any 
State formed iri the future from the lands lying to the 
north of lat. 36 , 30', yet permitted Missouri to enter the 
Union as a slave-holding State. His bill of 1850, nick- 
named the “omnibus bill,” had for its result the admission 
of California into the Union on the basis of the consti- 
tution of 1849 which rejected slaverj^, while yet the newly 
acquired territories of Utah and New Mexico were left 
open^ to its introduction. A most important feature of 
Clay s policy was the desire to free America from European 
control, which led him to advocate, in some of his most 
powerful speeches, the recognition of the independence 
of the South American republics which had revolted 
from Spain. The part he took in the war TOth England 
has been already noticed. His action vdth regard to the 
tariff was not uniform ; in 1832 he proposed to reduce 
gradually a large number of duties, but afterwards he 
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more than once sought to make it more protective' 
Though first opposed to the establishment of a national 
bank, he subsequently spoke vigorously in its favour. For 
some time he was president of the Colonization Society 
See the edition of his speeches and writings, with a lifp 
by Calvin Colton (1857 and 1864). 

CLAZOMENjE, now Kelisman, a town of Ionia, and a 
member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, or Confederation of 
Twelve Cities, on the Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 miles from 
that city in a south-west direction. It stood originally on 
the isthmus connecting the mainland with the peninsula on 
which were Erythrm and other towns of note ; but the 
inhabitants, alarmed by the encroachments of the Persians 
abandoned the continent and removed to one of- the small 
islands of the bay, and there established their city in 
security, This island was connected with the mainland 
by Alexander the Great by means of a pier, the remains of 
which are still visible. Though Clazomenre was not in 
existence before the arrival of the lonians in Asia, its 
original founders were only partly lonians, the great pro- 
irortion being Phliasians and Cleonceans. It remained for 
some time subject to the Athenians, but about the middle 
of the Peloponnesian war it revolted. After a brief resist- 
ance, however, it again acknowledged the Athenian 
supremacy, and repelled the Lacedremonians when they 
attempted to gain possession of the town. Under the 
Homans Clazomenre was included in the province of Asia, 
and enjoyed an immunity from taxation; The site of the 
city can still be made out, in the neighbourhood of Vourla, 
but nearly every portion of its ruins has been removed. 
Anaxagoras the philosopher was born in Clazomen®, 499 
B.c. 

CLEANTHES, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assos in 
Asia Minor, about 300 B.c., was originally a boxer. He 
first listened to the lectures of Crates the Cynic, and then 
to those of Zeno, the Stoic, supporting himself meanwhile 
by working all night as water-carrier to a gardener. His 
apparent idleness aroused suspicion, and he was summoned 
before the Areopagus ; but w’hen his story became known 
the court offered him a present of ten min®, which he 
refused to accept. His power of jjatient endurance, or 
perhaps his slowness, earned him the title of the Ass; 
but such was the esteem awakened by his high moral 
qualities that, on the death of Zeno in 263, he became the 
leader of the school. He stQl, however, continued to 
support himself as before by the labour of his own hands. 
Among his pupils wei’e his successor, Chrysippus, and 
Autigonus, king of Macedon, from whom he accepted 2000 
min®. The story of his death, whieh took place about 220 
or 225 B.G., is" thus related. Being troubled by an ulcer, 
he had been directed to fast for a short time, but when 
that time had expired, he still refused to eat on the ground 
that he was now half-way on the road to death, and need 
not take the trouble of twice performing the journey. 

Clcanthcs produced very little that was original, tlioiigh he vverte 
some fifty works, of which fragments hare come down to us. 
princip.al is the large portion of the Hymn to Jiipiler which has 
been preserved in Stoheeus. He regarded the sun as the abode of 
God, the intelligent providence, or (in accordance with Stoical 
materialism) the vivifying fire or aither of the universe. Virtue, 
he taught, is life according to nature; but pleasure is not according 
to nature. He also originated a new theory as to the individual 
e.\'i.stcuce of the human soul; for he held that the degi’ee of '? 
vitality after death depends upon the degree of its vitality in this 
life. The principal fragments of Cleanthes’s woi’ks are contained 
in Diogenes Laertius and Stobanis ; some may be found in Cicero 
and Seneca, See Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics; and 
Bitter, GcschicMe der Philosophic. 

CLEAECHUS, a Spartan general of the 5t]i century b.c. 
After serving in the Hellespont and at the battle of Cyzicus> 
he became harmost of Byzantium ; but, during his absence, 
the town was surrendered, and he was consequently 



puuislied by a fine. He continued, bowever, to be emnloved 
intn°TI importance; but at length, after being s^t 
bv protect the Greek colonies, he was recalled 

bj the EiAors. He refused to obey, and made himself 

court of Cyrus, for whom he levied a little army of Greek 
mercenaries, which he led on the famous Expedition of the 
len Thousand. He was the only one of the Greeks who 
was acquainted with the real intention of Cjtus ; and it 
was not till they had proceeded too far to retire with safety 
that he made known the object for which they had been 
collected. He commanded a division of his countrjTnen in 
the^ battle of Cunaxa (401 b.c.) ; and he led them on their 
difficult return journey till, being treacherously seized by 
Tissaphernes, he was sent to the court of Artaxerxes 
where he was put to death. ’ 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. The little we know 
of Clemens Alexandiinus is mainly derived from his own 
works. The earliest writer after himself who gives us any 
information with regard to him is Eusebius. The only 
points on which his works now extant inform us are his 
date and his inst ructors. In the SOmnata, while attempting 
to show that the Jewish Scriptures were older than any 
MTitings of the Greeks, he invariably brings down his dates 
to the death of Commodus, a circumstance which at once 
suggests that he wrote in the reign of the Emperor Severus, 
from 193 to 211 a.d. (see iSh-<Mn.,lib. L cap. xxi 140,p. 403, 
Potter’s edition). The passage in regard to his teachers 
is corrupt, and the sense is therefore doubtfid (Slro7>i., lib. 
i. cap. i. 11, p. 322, P.) 

"This treatise,” he says, speaking of the S(roma(a, “has not been 
contrived for mete display, but memoranda are treasured up in it 
for iny old age to be a remedy for forgetfulness, — an image, truly, 
and an outline of those clear and living discourses, and those men 
tnily blessed and notewortliy I was privileged to he.ar. One of these 
avas'in Greece, the Ionian, the other was in JIagna Gnccia ; the one 
of them wa.s from Cade Syria, the other from Eg}T)t ; but there were 
others in the East, one of whom liolonged to the AssjTiaiis, hut 
the other was in Palestine, originally a Jew. The last of those 
whom 1 met was first in power. On falling in with him 1 found 
ic.st, having tracked him while he lay concealed in Eg^q)!. He 
was in truth the Sicilian bee, and, plucking the flowers of the 
projihetic and apostolic meadow, he produced a w onderfully pure 
Knowledge in the souls of the listeners." 

Some have supposed Mint in this passage seven teachers 
are named, others that there are only five, and various con- 
jectures have been hazarded as to what persons were meant. 
The tonly one about whom conjecture has any basis for 
speculating is the last, for Eusebius states (Hist. Heel., v. 
11) that Clement made mention of Pantrenus as his teacher 
in the ITypohjposes. The reference in this passage is plainly 
to one whom he might well designate as his teacher. 

To the information which Clement here supplies subs^ 
quent writers add little. By Eusebius and PLotius he is 
called Titus Fla^•ius aeniens, and “ the Alexandrian ” is 
added to his name. Epiphanius tells us that some said 
Clement was an Alexandrian, others that he was an 
Athenian (Ear., xxxiL G), and a modern writer imagined 
that he reconciled this discordance by the supposition that 
he was born at Athens, but brought up at Alexandria 
We know nothing of his conversion except that he passed 
from heathenism to Christianity. This is expressly stated 
by Eusebius (Prap. Evangel., lib. ii. cap. 2), though it m 
likely that Eusebius bad no other authority than the works 
of Clement. These works, however, warrant the inference. 
They show a singularly minute acquaintance with - the 
ceremonies of pagan religion, and there are indications that 
Clement himself had bep f 

mysteries (Frotrept., cap. ii. sec. p. 13, ?•)• 
no means of determining the date of his ^ ^ 

attained the position of presbyter iii the church ot 
.Hexandria (Eus., Hist. Eccl., vi. 11, and Jerome, De Vir. 
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III-, p), and became the successor of Pantienns in Aa 
catechetical school of that place. Among his 


Ml matters of pure conjecture. The onlyfurther notice of 
Clement that we have in history is in a letter written 
in All by Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, to the- 
Antiocffians, and preserved by Eusebius (Hist. EccLxi 
i w A words are as follows This letter I sent 
through Clement the blessed presbyter, a man virtuous and 
tried, whom ye know and will come to know completely 
who being here by the providence and guidance of the- 
Huler of all strengthened and increased the church of the 
Lord. A statement of Eusebius in regard to the per- 
secution of Severus in 202 (Hist. Eccl, vi. 3) would 
render it likely that Clement left Alexandria on that 
occasion. It is conjectured that he went to his old pupil 
Alexander, who was at that time bishop of Flariada in Cap- 
padocia, and that when his pupil was raised to the see of 
Jerusalem Clement followed him there. The letter implies 
that he was known to the Antiochians, and that it was 
likely he would be still better known. Some have con- 
jectured that he returned to Alexandria, but there is not 
the shadow of evidence for such conjecture. 

Eusebius and Jerome give ns lists of the works whicli Clement 
left beliind him. Pbotius Las also described some of them. They 
are as follows : — 1. 7r/.l>r "EAAij-'ar AJyor J—porpeTrr/s'Jy, xi Hortatory 
Address to ike Greeks. 2. i TaiSo 7 a'')Jf, Tke Tutor, in three 
books. 3. XTpBfiareTr, or Patch-work, in eight books. 4. tIs 6 
aa(6ixevos xAoilffios, IFlw is the Pick Han that is Saved .? 5. Eight 
books of "t'voTwuaeis, Adimiraiions or Outlines. 6. On the Pass- 
ova-. 7. Discourses on Fasting. 8. On Slander. 9. Exhortation to 
Patience, or to the Eaohj Bayiiud. 10. The Kavkr tuKKnaiaariKis, 
the Pule of the Church, or to those who Judaizc, a work dedicated 
to Alexander, bishop of Jenisalem. 

Of these, the first four have come down to us complete, or nearly 
complete. The first three form a series. The Eortatory xlddrcss 
to the Greeks is an appeal to them to give np the worship of their 
gods, and to devote themselves to the worship of the one living 
and true God. Clement e-xhibits the absurdity and immorality ot 
the stories told with regard to the pagan deities, the cruelties per- 
petrated in their worship, and the ntter uselessness of bowing down 
before images made by hands. He at the same time shows the 
Greeks that their own gi-eatcst philosophers and poets recognized 
the unity of the divine Being, and had caught glimpses of the true 
nature of God, but that fuller light had been thrown on this subject 
by the Hebrew prophets. He replies to the objection that it yas 
not ri-bt to abandon the customs of their foraathers, and points 
them to Christ as their only safe guide to God. 

The Peedogogiic is divided into three books. In the first 
Clement discusses the necessity for and the troe nature of the 
Pteda-o'nis, and shows how Christ as the Logos acted as Pcedagogus, 
and sSlTacts. In the second and third books Clement enters into 
particulars, and e.xplains how the Christian following the Logos or 
Beacon ought to behave in tlie various circumstances of Me— m 
eating, drinking, furnishing a house, in dress, in the relations of 
social life, in the care of the body, and sirailar con^ms, and con- 
cludes with a general description of the life of a Chnstian. Ap- 
pended to the Pcedagoque are two hymns, which are, in all 
probability, tbe production of Clement, though some have eon- 
iccturcdthatthey were portions of the church semce of that time. 

■’ Stromata, or rather ^rpayareTs, .are coverlets made out “ 
micceUaneous pieces of cloth. The title is iised by Clement to 
dcsimiate a miscellaneous collection of matenals, and Clements 
worg is unquestionably of this nature. It is imposnble to give a 
brief account of its varied contents. Sometimes he discusses chron- 
olo-n-, sometimes philosophy, sometimes poetiy, entenug into the 
Zft minute critical and chronological details; but one object 
nins through all, and this is to show ^AAork w “ind'A? 

the rest. Otl Jliscellanies the difference of subject is 

m a Patch-work or Book ot A ce 
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exposition of the narrative obtained in 

1^1. It was in all probability preached. 
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The Hypotyposes hare not come down to us. Cassiodorus trans- 
lated them into Latin, freely altering to suit his own ideas of 
orthodoxy. Both Eusebius and Photius describe the work. It was a 
short commentary on all the books of Scripture, including some of 
the apocryphal works, such as the Epistle of Barnabas and the Eeve- 
lation of Peter, Photius speaks in strong language of the impiety of 
some opinions in the book [Bill., cod. 109, p. 89a, Bekker), but his 
statements are such as to prove conclusively that he must have had 
a cornipt copy, or read very carelessly, or grossly misunderstood 
Clement. Notes in Latin on the first epistle of Peter, the epistle 
of Jude, and the first two of John have come down to us; but 
whether they are the translation of Cassiodorus, or indeed a trans- 
lation of Clement’s work at all, is a matter of dispute. 

The treatise on the Passover was occasioned by a work of Melito 
on the same subject. Two fragments of this ti'eatise were given 
by Petavius, and are contained in the modern editions. 

We know nothing of the work called T/ie Ecclesiastical Canon 
from any external testimony. Clement himself often mentions the 
eKKXTia-iacrTiKhs Kauav, and defines it as the agreement and harmony 
of the law and tlie prophets with the covenant delivered at the 
appearance of Christ {Strom.,\i. cap. xv. 125, p. 803, P.). No doubt 
this w'as the subject of the treatise. Jerome and Photius call the 
work Ecclesiastical Canons, but this seems to be a mistake. 

Of the other treatises mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome nothing 
is known. A fragment of Clement, quoted by Antonius Melissa, 
is most probably taken from the treatise on slander. 

Besides the treatises mentioned by Eusebius, fmgments of treatises 
on Providence and the Soul have been preserved. Mention is also 
made of a work by Clement on the Prophet Amos, and another on 
Definitions. 

In addition to these Clement often speaks of his intention to 
write on certain subjects, but it may well be doubted whether in 
most cases, if not all, he intended to devote separate treatises to 
them. Some have found an allusion to the treatise on the Soul 
already mentioned. The other subjects are JIarriage (yatiinhs \oyos), 
Continence, the Duties of Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, and Widows, 
Prophecy, the Soul, the Transmigration of the Soul and the Devil, 
Angels, the Origin of the World, First Principles and the Divinity of 
the Logos, Allegorical Interpretation of Statements made with regard 
to God’s anger and similar affections, the Unity of the Church, and 
the Eesurrection. 

Two worlis are incorporated in the editions of Clement wliich are 
not mentioned by himself or any ancient wwiter. They are c/c r&y 
QeoSSrov Ka) rijs avaroXiKrts KaXovyeyps Sidaa/caXlas Karh rohs 
OiiaXeyriyov imTopal, and 6« rwy crpo^priK&v iKXoyal. 

The first, if it is the work of Clement, must be a book merely of 
■excerpts, for it contains many opinions which Clement opposed. 
Mention is made of Pantsenus in the second, and some have thought 
it more w'orthy of him than the first. Others have regarded it as a 
work similar to the first, and derived from Tlieodorus. 

Clement occupies a profoundly interesting position in the 
'history of Christianity. He is the first to bring all the 
culture of the Greeks and all the speculations of the 
Christian heretics to bear on the exposition of Christian 
truth. He does not attain to a systematic exhibition of 
Christian doctrine, but he paves the way for it, and lays the 
hrst stones of the foundation. In some respects Justin 
anticipated him. He also was well acquainted with Greek 
philosophy, and took a genial view of it ; but he was not 
nearly so mdelj'' read as Clement. The list of Greek 
•authors whom Clement has quoted occupies upwards of 
fourteen of the quarto pages in Fabricius’s Bibliotheca 
'Grceca. He is at home alike in the epic and the lyric, the 
tragic and the comic poets, and his knowledge of the prose 
writers is very extensive. He made a special study of the 
philosophers. Equally minute is his knowledge of the 
•systems of the Christian heretics. And in all cases it is 
plain that he not merely read but thought deeply on the 
•questions which the civilization of the Greeks' and the 
various writings of poets, philosophers, and heretics raised. 
He pondered on all he read that he might gain a clearer 
insight into the truth. But it -urns in the Scriptures that 
he found his greatest delight. He believed them to contain 
the revelation of God’s wisdom to men. He quotes all 
the books of the Old Testament except Euth and the Song 
'of Solomon, and amongst the sacred, writings of the Old 
Testament he evidently included the Book of Tobias, the 
"Wisdom of Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus. He is equally 
■full in his quotations from the New Testament, for he 


quotes from aU the books except the epistle to Philemon 
the second epistle of St Peter, and the epistle of St James* 
and he quotes from the pastor of Hermas, and the epistles 
of Clemens Eomauus and of Barnabas, as inspired. He 
appeals also to many of the lost Gospels, such as those of 
the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, and of Matthias. 

Notwithstanding this adequate knowledge of Scripture 
the modern theologian is disappointed to find very little of 
what he deems characteristically Christian. In fact Clement 
regarded Christianity as a philosophy. The ancient philo- 
sophers sought through their philosophy to attain to a 
nobler and holier life, and this also was tlie aim of Chris- 
tianity, The difference between the ' two,' in Clement’s 
judgment, was that the Greek .philosophers had only 
glimpses of the truth, that they attained only to fragments 
of the truth, while Christianity- revealed in Christ the 
absolute and perfect truth. All the stages of the world’s 
history were therefore preparations leading up to this full 
revelation, and God’s care was not confined to the Hebrews 
alone. The worship of the heavenly bodies, for instance, 
was given to man at an early stage that he might rise from 
a contemplation of these sublime objects to the worship of 
the Creator, Greek philosophy in particular was the pre- 
paration of the Greeks for Christ, It w'as the schoolmaster 
or psedagogue to lead them to Christ, Plato was Moses 
atticizing. Clement varies in his statement how Plato 
got his wisdom or his fragments of the Eeason. Sometimes 
he thinks that they came direct from God, like all good 
things, but he is also fond of maintaining that many of 
Plato’s best thoughts ' were borrowed from the Hebrew 
prophets ; and he makes the same statement in regard to 
the wisdom of the other philosophers. But however this 
may be, Christ was the end to which all that was true in 
philosophies pointed. Christ himself was the Logos, the 
Eeason. God the Father was ineffable. The Son alone 
can manifest Him fully. He is the Eeason that pervades 
the universe, that brings out all goodness, that guides all 
good men. It was through possessing somewhat of this 
Eeason that the philosophers attained to any truth and 
goodness ; but in Christians He dwells more fuUy and 
guides them through all the perplexities of life. It is easy 
to see that this doctrine in regard to Christ may be miscon- 
strued. If J esus were the Eeason, thus visible in all good- 
ness, how could there be a real difference between Him and 
the Father, or how could He really become incarnate 1 
Photius, probably on a careless reading of Clement, argued 
that he could' not have believed in areal incarnation.- But 
the words of Clement are quite precise and their meaning 
indisputable. , He believed in a personal God different from 
the universe. He believed in a' personal Son of God -n’ho 
was the Eeason and 'Wisdom of God ; and he believed that 
this Son of God really became incarnate. The object of 
His incarnation and death was to free man from his sins, 
to lead him into the jiath of wiqdom, and thus in the end 
elevate him to the position of a god. But man’s salvation 
was to be gradual. It began with faith, jiassed from that 
to love, and ended in full and complete - knowledge. 
There could be no ' faith without knowledge. But the 
knowledge is imperfect, and the-Christian was to do many 
things^ in simple obedience without knowing the reason. 
But he has to move upwards continually until he at length 
does nothing that is evil, and he knows fully the reason 
and object of what he does. He thus becomes the true 
Gnostic, but he can become the true Gnostic only by con- 
templation and by the practice of what is right. He has 
to free himself from the power of passion. He has to give 
up alHhoughts of pleasure. He must prefer goodness in 
the midst of torture to evil with unlimited pleasure. He 
has to resist the temptations of the body, keeping it under 
strict control, and with the eye of ^th'o soul undimmed by 
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corporeal wants and impulses, contemplate God the suureme 
pod, up live a life according to reason. In other words 
p luust strive after lioness to God as Ho reveals himself 
1,1 J'lp^easoii or in Christ. Clement thus looks entire^ 
at the ciilighteiicd moral elevation to which Christianity 
raibto mam He believed that Christ instructed men before 
Ik (.amc into the woAl, and he therefore viewed heathenism 
nit pindly eye. lie was also favourable to the pureuit of 
all kinds of knowledge. All enlightenment tended to lead 
up to the truths of Oliristiaiiity, and hence knowled-m of 
every kind not evil wa.s its handmaid. Clement had at 
Uie same time a .strong belief in evolution or development, 
llm world went tbrough various stages in preparation for 
Uiristiaiiity. 'ihe man goes through various stages before 
he can reach Christian perfection. And Clement conceived 
that this development took place not merely in this life 
but in the future through successive grades. The Jew and 
the heathen had the gosiiel preached to them in the world 
below by Christ and His apostles, and Christians will have 
to pass tbrough procc.sscs of purification and trial after 
dcatii before the}- reach perfect knowledge and perfect 
Wis-=. 

I lie beliefs of Clement have caused considerable difference 
of opinion among modern scholats. He sought the truth 
from whatever quarter he could get it, believing that all 
that is good comes from God, wherever it be found. He 
belongs, therefore, to no school of philo.sophcrs. Some 
have insisted that he was an eclectic. Daehne has tried to 
show that he wa.s ifeo-Phitonic, and Peinkens has main- 
laiiiod that he was essentially Anstotclinn. His mode of 
viewing Ciivistiauity docs not fit into any classification. It 
is the result of the period in which he lived, of his wide cub 
lure nnd the. simplicity and noble purity of his character. 

It i.s necdlc.s,s to say that hi.s books well deserve study; 
but the study is not smoothed by beauty of style. Clement 
desjii.sed ornament. lie wished to avoid cverj’thing that 
might .«eein to deceive. He thought also that it was quite 
pos.cible to throw I'carls before swine, and that care should 
bo taken to prevent this by digre-ssions nnd difficulties 
which only the carnc.st student would encounter. He is 
singularly simjilo in his character. In discussing marriage 
ho'^fcfiif’Cs to lino any but the plainest language, A 
cuplicinism is with him a falsehood. But ho is temperate 
in his opinions; nnd the practical advices in the second and 
tliird books of the Pirdnyooiic arc remarkably sound and 
moderate. Ho is not always very critiCTl, and ho is 
passionately fond of allegorical interpretation • but these 
were llic faults of his age. 

All carl}’ W'riters speak of Clement in the highest terms 
of laudation, and he certainly ought to have been a saint 
in any Ciiurch (hat reveres saints. But Clement is not a 
saint in the Iloninn Church, He was a saint up till the 
time of Benedict XIV., who read Photius on Clement, 
believed him, nnd struck the Alexandrian's name out of the 
calendar. The Pope was unquestionably wrong; and 
many Boman Catliolic writers, though they jueld a practical 
obedience, have adduced good reason why the decision of 
the I'opc should be reversed (Cognat, p. 401). 

Tlie vdilions of Clcnicnl’.s works aro by (1) Fetms I^ictoniis, 

JO.’iO- (2) Svlbiir", 1092; (G) llciii.sms, ICIC ; ( 4 ) Fronto PHcacns, 

1C20,' tCtl, 1CS8; (5) Potter, Loiulou, 1715 (this was by far the 
lic.st cJition, and has formed ke b.-isis of subsenueiit 
W. 1 S rci.riuteil at Venice, 1757, and in Galinndi s -S/Wiottcra m 
Ol'crtliiir, nnd in .Vigne’s Cursns ralrologicc GmcK ] ; (0) Itlotz, 
kipsic 1831 • (7) W, Pindorf, O.vford, ISGD. Ihcre separate 
edition.? of Quis dives salvtlur by Gliislar, Combctisius, Fell, Ittig, 

Sp'raar. and Lindner. „ 

The writings tliat disenss Clement ore vety numerous. Notice 
i? t-aken of him by ecclesiastical histonans, and by the Oistonan 
Chris iL literature, among whom Lumper, Permaueder. and Konto- 
m deserve spec al mention. There arc mono^phs on Clement 
Sd hk dSctriTe by j. ami F. Tribbechovius, lltelcke, Guenkc, 
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CLEMENT the name borne by fourteen Popes 

A. fiT 

Clement II (Suidger, a Saxon, bishop of Bamberg) was 
chancellor to the Emperor Henry III., to w'hom he was 
indited for his elevation to the Papacy upon the abdication 
of Gregory VI. (December 1046). His short pontificate 
WM only signalized by the convocation of a council in 
which decrees were enacted against simony. He died in 
October 1047, and was interred at Bamberg. 

Clement IIL (Paulino Scolari, bishop of Prieneste) was 
mected Pope in December 1187, and died in March 1191, 
He succeeded shortly after his accession in allaying the 
discords which had prevailed for half a century between 
the Popes and the citizens of Rome, in virtue of an agree- 
ment by which the latter were allowed to elect their 
magistrates, while the nomination of the governor of the 
city remained in the hands of the Pope. He incited 
Henry 11. of England and Pliilip Augustus to undertake 
the third crusade, and introduced several minor reforms in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

Clement IV. (Gui Foulques, archbishop of Narhonne) 
was elected Pope in February 1265. Before taking orders 
he had been successively a soldier and a lawyer, and in the 
latter capacity had acted as secretary to Louis IX. of France, 
to whose influence he was chiefly indebted for his elevation. 
At this time the Holy See w'as engaged in a conflict with 
lklanfred,the usurper of Naples ; and Clement, whose elec- 
tion had taken place in his absence, was compelled to repair 
to Italy in disguise. He immediately took steps to ally 
himself with Charles of Anjou, the French pretender to the 
Neapolitan throne, who marched into Naples, and having 
defeated and slain Manfred in the great battle of Benevento, 
established himself firmly in the kingdom. Clement is 
said to have disapproved of the cruelties committed by 
Charles, and there seems no foundation for the charge of 
his having advised the latter to execute the unfortunate 
Conradin, the last of the church’s hereditary antagonists 
of the house of Hohenstaufen. His private character 
was unex'ceptionable, and he is especially commended for 
his indisposition to promote and enrich his own relatives. 
Ho also did himself great honour by his encouragement 
and protection of Roger Bacon. He died in November 
IflCB, and was buried at Viterbo, where he had resided 
throughout his pontificate. 

Clement V. (Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux) 
is memorable in history for his suppression of the order ot 
the Templars, nnd as the Pope who removed the seat 
of the Roman sec to Avignon. He was elected m June 

1305. after a year’s interregnum occasioned by the disputes 
between the French and Italian cardinals who were nearly 
equally balanced in the conclave. According to ^ liHni 
had hound himself to suhsernency towards the Frencli 
monarch bv a formal agreement previous to his elevation , 
however this may be, it is unquestionable that he coated 

a long “Babylonish captivity Se decav of the strictly 
marks the as universal bishop is to 

rfthe most diffiSltof the order, 

of which belongs, however, to the iusrory 
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Clement may have acted conscientiously in Ms suppression 
of an order vrhich. had heretofore been regarded as a main 
bulwark of Christianity, but there can be little doubt that 
his principal motive was complaisance towards the king of 
France, or that the latter was mainly actuated by jealousy 
and cupidity. Clement’s pontificate was also disastrous 
for Italy. The Emperor Henry VII. entered the countrj", 
established the Visconti in Milan, and was crowned by 
Clement’s legates in Eome, but was unable to maintain 
hims elf there, and died suddenly, leaving great part of Italy 
in a condition of complete anarchy. The dissensions of 
the Eoman barons reached their height, and the Lateran 
palace was destroyed in a conflagration. Other remarkable 
incidents of Clement’s reign are his sanguinary repres- 
sion of the heresy of Fra Dolcino in Lombardy and his 
promulgation of the Clementine Constitutions in 1 3 1 3. He 
died, leaving an inauspicious character for nepotism, 
avarice, and cunning, in April 1314. He was the first 
Pope who assumed the triple crown. 

Clement VI. (Pierre Eoger, archbishop of Eouen), the 
fourth of the Avignon popes, was elected in l^Iay 1342. 
Like his immediate predecessors, he was devoted to 
France, and he further evinced his French sympathies 
by refusing a solemn invitation to return to Eome, and by 
purchasing the sovereignty of Avignon from Joanna, 
queen of Naples, for 80,000 crowns. The money was 
never paid, but Clement may have deemed that he gave 
the queen a full equivalent by absolving her from the 
murder of her husband. The other chief incidents of his 
pontificate were his disputes with Edward IIL of England 
on account of the latter’s encroachments on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, his excommunication of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, his negotiations for reunion ndth the Eastern 
Church, and the commencement of Eienzi’s agitation at 
Eome. He died in December 1352, leaving the reputation 
of “ a fine gentleman, a prince munificent to profusion, a 
patron of the arts and learning, but no saint” (Gregor- 
ovius ; see also Gibbon, chap. 66). 

Clement "iHI. (Giulio de’ Medici), the most unfortunate 
of the Popes, was the son of Giuliano de’ Medici, assassinated 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and consequently nephew of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and cousin of Pope Leo X. Upon 
the latter’s accession to the Papacy, Giulio became his 
principal minister and confidant, especially in the mainten- 
ance of the Medici interest at Florence. At Leo’s death. 
Cardinal Medici, though unable to gain the Papacy for 
himself or his ally Farnese, took a leading part in 
determining the unexpected election of Adrian VI., to 
whom he succeeded in the next conclave (November 
1523). He brought to the Papal throne a high reputa- 
tion for political ability, and possessed in fact all the 
accomplishments of a wily diplomatist, but the circum- 
stances of the times required a man of far difi'erent mould. 
His worldliness and lack of insight into the tendencies of 
his age disqualified him from comprehending the great 
religious movement which then convulsed the church; 
while his timidity and indecision no less disabled him from 
following a consistent policy in secular affairs. At first 
attached to the imperial interest, he was terrified by the 
overwhelming success of the emperor in the battle of Pavia 
intojoining the other Italian princes in a league with France. 
This policy in itself was sound and patriotic, but Clement’s 
zeal soon cooled ; by his want of foresight and unseasonable 
economy he laid himself open to an attack from the turbu- 
lent Eoman barons which obliged him to invoke the media- 
tion of the emperor. VTien this danger seemed over he 
veered back to his former engagements, and ended by 
drawing down upon himself the host of the imperialist 
general, the Constable Bourbon, who, compelled to satisfy 
his clamorous mercenaries by pillage, embraced the 


opportunity of leading them against Eome. The city was 
assaulted and sacked on May 5, 1527, and Clement who 
had displayed no more resolution in his military than^in hb 
political conduct, was shortly afterwards obliged to surrender 
Mmself together with the castle of St Angelo, where he had 
taken refuge. After six mouths’ capthity he was released 
upon very onerous conditions, and for some years subse- 
quently followed a policy of subserviency to the emperor 
endeavouruig on the one hand to induce biTn to act with 
severity against the Lutherans in Germany, and on the 
other to elude his demands for a general council. One 
momentous consequence of this dependence on Charles V. 
was the breach with England occasioned by Clement’s 
refusal, justifiable in point of princijfie, but dictated by no 
higher motive than his fear of offending the emperor, to 
sanction Henry VIII. ’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 
Towards the end of his reign Clement once more gave 
indications of a leaning towards a French alliance, which 
was prevented by Ms death in September 1534. As a man 
he possessed few virtues and few vices ; as a pontiff he did 
nothing to disgrace the church and nothing to, restore its 
lustre ; Ms adroitness and dexterity as a statesman were' 
counteracted by Ms suspicion and irresolution ; his 
administration affords a proof that at eventful crises of the 
world’s Mstory mediocrity of character is more disastrous 
than mediocrity of talent. 

Clement VIII. (Ippolito Aldobrandini) was elected in 
January 1592. The most remarkable event of his reign 
was the reconciliation to the church of Heniq’- IV. of France 
after long negotiations carried on with great dexterity by 
Cardinal D’Ossat. Europe is principally indebted to this 
Pope for the peace of Vervins (1598), 'wMch put an end to 
the long contest between France and Spain. Clement also 
annexed Ferrara to the States of the Church upon the 
failure of the dine of Este, the last addition of importance to 
the Pope’s temporal dominions. The execution of Giordano 
Bruno, February 17, 1600, is a blot uiron an otherwise 
exemplary pontificate. Clement was an able ruler and a 
sagacious statesman, the general object of whose policy was' 
to free the Papacy from its undue dependence upon Spain. 
The conferences to determine the questions of grace and 
free wiU, controverted between the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
were commenced under him, but he wisely abstained from 
pronouncing a decision. He died in March 1 605, leaving 
a high character for prudence, munificence, and capacity for 
business. His reign is especiaUy distinguished by the 
number and beauty of his medals. 

Clement IX. (Giulio Eospigliosz) was elected Pope in 
June 1667. Nothing remarkable occurred under his short 
administration be}''ond the temporary adjustment of the 
disputes between the Eoman see and those prelates of the 
Gallican church who had refused to join in condemning the 
writings of Jansenius. . He died in December 1609. 

Clement X. (Emilio Altieri) was elected in April 1670, 
at the age of eighty. His years and infinnities led him to 
devolve the charge of the government upon his nephew, 
Cardinal Altieri, whose interference with the privileges of 
ambassadors occasioned disputes in which the Pope w'as 
obliged to yield. Little else of importance occurred during 
his reign, which teiminated in July 1676. 

Clement XI. (Giovanni Francesco Albani) was elevated 
to the pontificate in November 1700, and died in March 
1721. The most memorable transaction of his adminis- 
tration was the publication in 1713 of the bull Uniffenitus, 
which so greatly disturbed the peace of the Gallican church. 
By this famous document 101 pi’opositions extracted from 
the works of Quesnel were condemned as heretical, and as 
identical with propositions already condemned in the 
writings of Jansenius. The resistance of many French 
ecclesiastics and the refusal of the French parliaments to 



register the bull led to controversies extending through the 
greater part of the ,18th century. Anothfr imStant 
decision of this Pope’s was that by which the^ Jesuit 
missionaries were forbidden to take a part in idolaSs 
worship and to accommodate Cliristian language to pa«an 
ideas under plea of conciliating the heathen. The politTcal 
troubles of the time greatly embarrassed Clement’s relations 
TOth the leading Catholic powers, and the moral prestige of 
the Holy See sufiered much from liis compulsory reco»aition 
the Archduke Charles of Austria as king of "Spain. 
His private character was irreproachable ; he was also an 
accomplished scholar, and a patron of letters and science. 

^Clejiem XII. (Lorenzo Corsini) was Pope from July 
li30 to February 1740. His first act was the trial and 
condemnation of Cardinal Coscia, guilty of malversation 
under his predecessor. Notliing else of importance occurred 
under his administration, during the greater iiart of which 
according to some historians, he was afflicted with blindness! 
Ho was the first poiitiS who condemned the Freemasons. 

CLE.\p.\T XIIL (Carlo Rezzonico, bishop of Padua) was 
elected in July 1758. Notwithstanding the meekness and 
affability of his character, his pontificate was disturbed by 
perpetual contentions respecting the investiture of Parma, 
and subsequently by tbe demands of France, Spain, and 
Portugal for tlie suppression of the Jesuits. Clement 
warmly espoused the cause of the order in an apostolical 
brief issued in 1765. The pressure put upon him by the 
Catholic powers, however, was so strong that he seemed 
about to give way, when, having convoked a consistory to 
receive his decision, he died suddenly, February 3, 1769, 
not without suspicion of poison, 

Clemext XIV. (Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli), 
the best and most calumniated of the popes, was born in 
1705, and was originally a Franciscan monk. Having 
acquired a great reputation as a jireacher, be became the 
friend and confidant of Pope Benedict XIV., and was 
created a cardinal by his successor. He was elected Pope 
on May 19, 1769, after a conclave extremely agitated by 
the intrigues and pretensions of the Catholic sovereigns, 
who were resolved to exclude every candidate favourable 
to the Jesuits. Theiner has satisfactorily vindicated 
Ganganelli from the cJmrge of having given a formal 
pledge on this subject. He may probably have leant to 
tlie views of the Catholic powers, but if so his motive was 
widely difl’erent from the subservience wliich had induced 
his predecessor Clement V. to gratify Philip the Fair by 
the slippression of the Templars. The breach between tbe 
temporal and the spiritual authorities had become threaten- 
ing, and the guiding principle of Clement’s policy was 
un'doubtedly the reconciliation of the European sovereigns, 
whose alienation threatened to produce the results which 
we have seen accomplished in our own times. By yielding 
the Papal pretensions to Parma, he obtained the restitution 
of Avignon and Benevento, and in general he succeeded in 
placing the relations of the spiritual and the temporal 
authonties on a satisfactory footing. ‘Whether from scruple 
or policy he proceeded with great circumspection in the 
suppression of the Jesuits, the decree to thk effect not 
being framed until November 1772, and not signed until 
July in tbe following year. This memorable measure, winch 
takes rank in history as the most remarkable, perhaps the 
only really substantial, concession ever made by a Pope to 
tbe spirit of his age, has covered Clement’s memo^ inth 
obloquy in his own communion. There cannot be any 
reasonable doubt of the integrity of his conduct, and the 
only question is whether he acted from a conviction of the 
pernicious character of the Society of Jesus or merely from 
a sense of expediency. In either case his action was 
abundantly justified, and to aUege that though beneficial 
to the world it was detrimental to tbe church is merely t | 
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GleZm fn ^ accomplished ere 

Clement, whose natural constitution was exceedimrU. 

vigorous, fell into a languishing sickness, generally and 

^^0 conclufive evfdence 
of this, however, has been produced; and it is but iust to 
lemark that poison would more probably Lave^ been 
administered before the obnoxious measure had been taken 
than when it w^ already beyond recall. Clement expired 
on September 22 , 17/4, execrated by the Ultramontane 
party, but regretted by his subjects for his excellent 
temporal administration. No Pope has better merited 
tlie title of a virtuous man, or has given a more perfect 
example of integrity, unselfishness, and aversion to 
nepotism. Notwithstanding his monastic education, he 
approved himself a statesman, a scholar, an amateur of 
physical science, and an accomplished man of the world. 
As Leo X. indicates the manner in which the Papacy 
might have been reconciled with the Renaissance had the 
Reformation never taken place, so Ganganelli exemplifies 
the type of Pope which the modern world might have 
learned to accept if the movement towards free thought 
could, as Voltaire wished, have been confined to the 
aristocracy of intellect. In both cases the requisite 
condition was unattainable ; neither in the 16th nor in the 
18th century has it been practicable to set bounds to the 
spirit of inquiry otherwise than by fire and sword, and 
Ganganelli’s successors have been driven into assiuning a 
position analogous to that of Paul IV. and Pius V. in the 
age of the Reformation. The estrangement between the 
secular and the spiritual authority which Ganganelli strove 
to avert is now irreparable, and his pontificate remains an 
e.xceptioiial episode in the general history of the Papacy, 
and a proof how little the logical sequence of events can 
be modified by the virtues and abilities of an individual. 
The history of Clement’s administration has been written 
in a spirit of the most violent detraction by Cretineau- 
Joly, and perhaps too unreservedly in the opposite spirit 
by Father Theiner, the custodian of the archives of tlie 
Vatican. Theiner calls attention to the disappearance of 
many documents which have apparently been abstracted 
by Clement’s enemies. Ganganelli’s familiar correspondence 
has been frequently reprinted and is much admired for its 
elegance and urbanity. (e. G-) 

CLEMENT, FEANyors (1714-1793), a French historian, 
was born at Brdzd, near Dijon, and was educated at the 
Jesuit College at Dijon. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the society of the Benedictines at Saint Slaur, and 
worked with such intense application that at the age of 
twenty-five he was obliged to take a protracted rest. He 
now' resided in Paris, where he wrote the 11th and 12th 
vols. of the Hisioire litteraire cle la France. Clement also 
revised the Art de verifier les dales (1783-92). The king 
appointed him on the committee which was engaged ni 
publishing maps, acts, and other documents connected with 
French history, and the Academy of Subscriptions chose 
him as a member. He was engaged in prepanng another 
edition of the Art de v'erifier les dates, which was to include 
the period before the Christian era, when he died suddenly 
of apoplexy at the age of sixty-nme jork vras 

afterwards brought down from 1//0 to 182/ bj D. 

CourcellGS und D Urban.) -r t * ; 4 . 

CLEMENTI, Muzio (1762-1832) an I^han pianist 
and composer, was born at Rome m 1 / 52. His tatlier, a 
ieweller ^encouraged his son’s musical talent, which wa. 
ivinppd’at a ven' early age. Buroni and Cordicelli were 
his first masters, and at the age of nine dementi’s theoretical 
and practical studies had advanced to such a degree that 
he was able to compete successfully for the position 
organist at a church. He continued his contrapuntal studies 
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under Carpini, and at the age of fourteen wrote a mass 
which was performed in public and excited universal admira- 
tion. About this time Beckford, the author of Vatheh, per- 
, 3 uaded dementi to follow him to England, where the young 
composer lived in retirement at one of the country seats of 
his protector in Dorsetshire up to 1770. In that year ho 
first appeared in London, where his success both as a com- 
poser and pianist was rapid and brilliant. In 1777 he was 
for some time employed as conductor of the Italian opera, 
but he soon afterwards left London for Paris. Here also his 
concerts were crowded by enthusiastic audiences, and the 
same success accompanied dementi on an artistic tour to 
Southern Germany and Austria which he undertook about 
1780. At Vienna he was received with high honour by 
the Emperor Joseph II., in whose presence he met Mozart, 
and sustained a kind of musical duel with him. His 
technical skill proved to be equal if not superior to that of 
his great rival, ^who on the other hand infinitely surpassed 
him by the passionate beauty of his rendering. Such 
seems to liave been the opinion of most of the witnesses’of 
this remarkable meeting, and it is confirmed to some extent 
by the two musicians themselves. Apropos of the connec- 
tion of these great men the fact may be mentioned that one 
of the finest of dementi’s sonatas, that in B flat, shows an 
exactly identical opening theme with IMozart’s overture to 
the Flauio Magico, also that at the concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society in commemoration of dementi’s death, 
the German composer’s liecordare was the chief item of the 
programme. Soon after his meeting with Mozart, dementi 
returned to London, where he continued for the next twelve 
years his lucrative occupations of fashionable teacher and 
performer at the concerts of the aristocracy. He also started 
a pianoforte manufacturing firm of his own, and the 
commercial shrewdness characteristic of his nation greatly 
contributed to the lasting success of the business. Amongst 
his pupils on the pianoforte during this period may be 
mentioned John Field, the composer of the celebrated 
Nocturnes. In his company dementi paid, in 1804, a 
prolonged visit to the large cities of the Continent, including 
Paris, Vienna, St Petersburg, and Berlin. At the Prussian 
capital he made a prolonged stay, and there counted 
Meyerbeer among his pupils. He also revisited his own 
country after an absence of more than thirty years. In 
1810 dementi returned to London, but refused to play 
again in public, devoting the remainder of his life to 
composition. Several symphonies belong to this time, 
and were played with much success at contemporary 
concerts, but none of them seem to have been published. 
His intellectual and musical faculties remained unimpaired 
up to his death, which took place at Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, March 9, 1832. dementi has been called the 
“ father of pianoforte playing,” and it cannot be denied 
that the modem style of execution owes a great deal to 
his teaching and example. His technique is described as 
all but unequalled at his time, and remarkable even 
according to our present advanced notions. Moscheles, a 
pianist of a very different school, gives a vivid description- 
of the effect produced by dementi’s playing. At a dinner 
given in his honour in 1828 the composer was induced 
to play once more to a larger audience, “ Smart, Cramer 
(another of dementi’s pupils), and I,” Moscheles writes in 
his diaiy, “conducted him to the piano. Every one’s 
expectation is raised to the utmost pitch, for Clementi 
has not been heard for years. He improvises on a theme 
of Handel and carries us all away to the highest enthusiasm. 
His eyes shine with the fire of youth, those of his hearers 

grow humid dementi’s plajnng in his youth was 

marked by a most beautiful legato, a supple touch in lively 
passages, and a most unfailing technique. The remains of 
these qualities could still be discovered and admired, but 
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the most charming things were the turns of his improvisa-. 
tion fuU of youthful genius,” Amongst his compositions 
the most remarkable are 60 sonatas for pianoforte, and 
the great collection of Etudes called Gradus ad Pamasswi. 
As a work of instruction combining absolute artistic beauty 
with the highest usefulness for the purposes of teachinic 
and self-practice the Gradus remains unrivalled. 

OLEOBULUS, one of the Seven Sages, was son of 
Evagoras, and a native of Lindus, which toAvn he ruled, 
though whether as monarch or as head of a republic is 
uncertain. He was distinguished for his strength and his 
handsome person, for the wisdom of his sayings, the 
acuteness of his riddles, and the beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Diogenes Iiaertius quotes a letter in which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take refuge with him against Pisistratus; and 
this would imijly that he was alive in 560 B.c. He is said 
to have held advanced views as to female education, and 
he was the father of the udse Cleobuline, whoso riddles 
were not less famous than his own. 

CLEOMENES {KX^ogao]?), the name of three kings of 
Sparta, the 16th, 25th, and 31st of the Agid line. The 
second of these does not call for particular notice. 

Cleojienes I. succeeded as one of the two joint kings 
about 519 B.C. He led a Spartan force to Athens in 510 
to aid the Alcmmonids and their followers in the e.xpulsion 
of Hippias. He was called in subsequently to support the 
oligarchical party there, headed by Isagoras, against the 
part}-- of Clistheues. He forcibl}' expelled from the city, 
on a technical charge of pollution, no less than 7000 
families, and established an entirely new constitution, 
transferring the government from the old senate to 300 of 
the oligarchical party. Eventually, however, he and his 
small force were blockaded by their opponents in the 
Acropolis, and forced to capitulate and to quit the city. 
On his return home he at once raised a force of Spartans 
and allies in order to avenge his failure, and to establish a 
despotism at Athens in the ])erson of Isagoras. But when 
the expedition had reached Eleusis on its march, not only 
some of thesubject-allies but also hisbrother-kingDemaratus 
(of the Proclid junior branch) refused to proceed further, 
and he had to return without effecting his object. "Wlien 
the Ionian colonies revolted from Persia, in 500, their 
leader Aristagoras came to seek aid from Sparta. 
Cleomenes was at firat inclined to entertain the tempting 
offers of Asiatic conquest which the Ionian, in his eagerness 
to secure the alliance, laid before him. But when 
Aristagoras, in reply to his questions, was forced to confess 
that Susa, the Persian capital, was no less than three 
months’ journey inland from the sea, the king was startled, 
and bade his visitor quit Sparta before sunset. The 
Ionian then tried to bribe him ; and as his ofi'ers mounted 
higher and higher, his little daughter Gorgo, some eight or 
nine years old (afterwards the wife of Leonidas) said, 
“ Father, go away, or the stranger will corrupt you.” 
Such at least is the story told by Herodotus, though Grore 
doubts its authenticity. 

During a local war between Sparta and Argos, Cleomenes 
by a stratagem defeated the Argive forces near Tiryns. 
Those who escaped from the battle took refuge in a 
consecrated grove, which was set on fire by order of 
Cleomenes, and no less than 6000 men, the flower of the , 
Argive citizens, are said either to have been killed in the’ 
battle, or to have perished in the flames, — a loss fr'' 
which Argos was very long in recovering. For 
reason he did not pursue his victory, but re-- >' 
once to Sparta, to the great dissatisfaction of 
people. One legend relates that the city of 
successfully defended against him by its women, f 

"When Darius (491) sent heralds to demand 
mission of all the Greeks, and the inhal 
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a force i Sn captain” of the League, with 
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? Mount Lycmum. He found active 
aufhorit'D' Ephors, whose anomalous 

dor 4 .-^ gradually usurped in 

■ thlTi “ 7 prerogative, affecting dangerously 

the independence of the kings, and which it was therefore 
object to crush. He succeeded in this at last by 
surrounding the hall in which 
on I were feasting with a body of armed mercenaries, 

s aughtering them on the spot. He met with no resist- 
ice rom the panic-stricken citizens, and at once proceeded 
inaugurate his new constitution, abolisiiing the Ephorate 
en irelj’, restoring the old prerogatives of the kings, and 
•amongst other reforms making a re-distribution of lands, 
-and extending the franchise. 

He had still to contend with the Achtean League for the 
■supremacy of Greece. In the war which ensued he was 
nally defeated by Antigomis of JIacedonia, who had 
ecome virtually the master of the League, in the battle 
0 bellasia (222), when the death-blow was given to the 
inaepmidence of Sparta. Cleomenes took refuge in Egypt 
wi h Ptolemy Euergetes, who received him kindl 3 ". But 
Ue succeeding Ptolemy neglected and even imprisoned him. 

. ® escaped and attempted to head an insurrection against 
* OT w°’ lu which, he committed suicide. 

OLEOH (KAeur), one of those popular leaders who rose 
0 great temporary influence at Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and esiiecially after the death of Pericles. He 
■was emphatically a man of the people, sprung from their 
o''vn ranks, his father Clemnetus having been a tanner or 
leather-dresser. He posses.sed considerable abilitj’’ and was 
n powerful public speaker, though coarse and violent in 
manner and language. At flrst he seems to have formed 
•one of the large party at Athens who protested against the 
policy of the war, and on that ground became a bitter op- 
ponent of Pericles. But his views must afterwards Lave 
^changed, since we find him repeatedly urging active warlike 
'■measures in opposition to the peace partj’’ of which Hicias 
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smnth year of the war, he achieved his grc.alcA militw 
and political tnumph. The Athenians lid snccctded S 
cutting ofl from their ships and supplies a stroiw dcfach- 
ment of Lacedsmonian infantry, and Mockading'tliem in 
the smal island of Sphacteria, off Pylos (tli? modem 
Aaiarino). At first it seemed that they must s].ccdilv 
surrender; Cleon persuaded the Athenians to dktatc as 
the price of their release, hard conditions of jicacc, uldch 
the Lacediemonians rejected. Time wore on, and the 
Lacedeemonians still held out, while the blockade ua.s 
maintained with great difficulty and hardship. Then Cleon 
came forward, and publicly declared that if /ic were general, 
he would undertake to bring the men who were on the 
island prisoners to Athens, dead or alive, williin twenty 
days. Hicias, who at that time held the coramnnd-in-chief, 
anxious probably to discredit a political opponent, offered 
I to take him at Lis word, and make over to him the command 
at I^Ios. Qeon’s own party were loud in tlieir encourage, 
ments; and willingly or unwillingly, after olfaining a 
strong reinforcement of troops, and getting Demo.sthcntp, 
an able general then employed on the station, joined with 
him in the command, he set out for the scene of o))cralionp. 
The historian Thucydides calls his boast “insane,” hut 
admits that he fulfilled it. IVithin the days nanuil ho 
landed on the island of Sphacteria, coinjicllcd the 
Lacedremonian force there, after great lo,S3, to surrender at 
discretion, and brought 300 prisoners to Athens. It is 
very' probable thatmuch of the credit was due to the skilful 
Itions of Demosthenes, his colleague in commaml of 
me aorces; but nevertheless, the man who dared and 
succeeded where others had so long failed must have had a 
well-grounded confidence in his own energy and rcsourc/s. 

He did not long enjoy his new glories. Two yeare after- 
wards he was sent to act against Brasidas, the Jjaccda'Tnonian 
commander in Thrace, and to attempt the Teconqne.'i of 
Amphipolis. At first he was successful ; he took Toronc, 
and made an advance upon Amphipolis; but a midden 
sally of Brasidas from the town utterly routed the Aificmnn 
for^s, and Cleon fell there wnth half us men. Brasdai 
was at the same time mortally wounded. 
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in his comedy of The Knights, he is the unscrupulous and 
shifty demagogue, always by lies and cajolery pandering 
to the worst passions of his master, the populace, filching 
from other men their glory, and resisting all the efforts of 
the peace party for his own selfish ends. But, besides the 
general mark which all public characters presented to the 
licence of the satirist, he had in this case his own private 
grudge against Cleon, who had laid a complaint before the 
Athenian senate that in his comedy called The Bahijlonians 
he had held up to ridicule the policy and institutions of 
his country before the eyes of foreigners; and this in the 
midst of a great national war. With all his real faults, it 
is likely that Cleon has had less than justice done to him in 
such portraits of him as have come down to us. (w.t,.c.) 

CLEOPATRA (KAeoTrdrpa), the name of several Egyp- 
tian princesses of the house of the Ptolemies. The best 
known was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, born 69 b.c. 
Her father left her, at the age of seventeen, heir to Ms king- 
dom jointly with her younger brother Ptolemy, whose wife, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom, she was to become. 
A few years afterwards her brother, or. rather her guar- 
dians, deprived her of all royal authority. She withdrew 
into Syria, and there made preparation to recover her 
rights by force of arms. It was at this juncture that 
Julius Caesar followed Pompey into Egypt, resolved to 
settle there, if possible, the existing dispute as to the throne. 
The personal fascinations of Cleopatra, which she was not 
slow in bringing to bear upon Mm, soon won him entirely 
to her side ; and as Ptolemy and his adnsers still refused 
to admit her to a share in the kingdom, Ctesar undertook 
a war on her behalf, in which Ptolemy lost his life, and she 
was replaced on the throne in conjunction with a younger 
brother, to whom she was also contracted in marriage. 
Her relations with Caesar were matter of public notoriety, 
and soon after Ms return to Rome she joined Mm there, in 
company with her boy-husband (of whom, however, she 
soon rid herself by poison), but living openly with her 
Roman lover, somewhat to the scandal of Ms fellow-citizens. 
After Caesar’s assassination, aware of her unpopularity, she 
returned at once to her native country. But subsequently, 
during the civil troubles at Rome, she took the part of 
Antony, on whom she is said to have already made some 
impression in her earlier years, when he was campaigning 
in Egypt. When he was in Cilicia, she made a purpose 
journey to visit him, sailing up the Cydnus in a gorge- 
ously-decked galley, arrayed in all the attractive splendour 
wMch Eastern magnificence could bring in aid of her personal 
charms. Antonybecame from that time forth her infatuated 
slave, followed her to Egypt, and lived with her there for 
some time in the most profuse and wanton luxury. They 
called themselves “ Osiris ” and " Isis,” and claimed to be 
regarded as divinities. His marriage with Octavia broke 
this connection for a wMle, but it was soon renewed, and 
Cleopatra assisted him in his future campaigns both with 
money and supplies. This infatuation of his rival with a 
personage already so unpopular at Rome as Cleopatra, was 
taken advantage of by Octavianus Ctesar (Augustus), who 
declared war against her personally. In the famous sea- 
fight at Actium, between the fleets of Octavianus and 
Antony, Cleopatra, who had accompanied him into action 
with an Egyptian squadron, took to flight while the issue 
was yet doubtful, and though hotly pursued by the enemy 
succeeded in escaping to Alexandria, where she was soon 
joined by her devoted lover. When the cause of Antony 
was irretrievably ruined, and all her attempts to strengthen 
herself against the Roman conqueror by means of foreign 
alliances had failed, ^e made overtures of submission. 
Octa\'ianus suggested her, as a way to Ms favour, the 
assassination of his enemy Antony. She seems to have 
entertained the base proposal, — enticing him to join her in 



a mausoleum wMch she had built, in order that “ they 
might die together,” and where he fulfilled his part of the 
compact by committing suicide, in the belief that she had 
already done so. The charms which had succeeded so easily 
with Julius and with Antony failed to move the younger 
Caisar, though he at once granted her an interview ; and 
rather than submit to be carried by him as a prisoner to 
Rome,' she put an end to her life — by applying an asp to 
her bosom, according to the common version of the story — 
in the tMrty-ninth year of her age. With her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egjqrt. Besides her remark- 
able charms of person, she had very considerable abilities,, 
and unusual literary tastes. She is said to have been able 
to converse in seven languages. She had three children by 
Antony, and, as some say, a son, called Csesarion, by Julius 
Crnsar. (w. l. c.) 

CLEPSYDRA (from KkeTSTsiv, to steal, and vBup, water), 
the chronometer of the Greeks and Romans, which measured 
time by the flow of w'ater. In its simplest form it was 
a short-necked globe of known capacity, pierced at the 
bottom with several small holes, through which the water 
placed in it escaped or stole' away. The instriunent was 
employed to set a limit to the speeches in courts of justice, 
hence the phrases aquam dare, to give the advocates 
speaking time, and aqnam perdere, to waste time ; it was 
also very generally used instead of the sun-dial. Its 
defects were — first, that the flow of water varied with the 
temperature and pressure of the air, and secondly, that the 
rate of flow became less as the vessel emptied itself. The- 
latter was remedied by keeping the level of the water in 
the clepsydra uniform, the volume of that discharged being 
noted. In the clepsydra or hydraulic clock of Ctesibius of 
Ale.xandria, made about 135 B.c., the movement of water- 
wheels caused the gradual rise of a little figure, which 
pointed out the hours on an index attached to the machine. 
The rate of the flow of water through an orifice being 
proportional to the square of the vertical distance of its- 
upper surface from the orifice, a clepsydra of simple 
construction can be formed by making in the bottom of a 
glass cylinder an opening through which its contents can 
escape in twelve hours, and graduating the vessel into 144 
(= 12“) equal parts. A mark made at division 121 ( = 11-)- 
from the bottom indicates the quantity of water remaining- 
at the end of the first hour, and in like manner the squares 
of 10, 9, 8, and the lower numbers give the divisions to 
which the level of the water descends at the end of the 
second, third, fourth, and succeeding hours. 

CLERO, Le. See Leclerc. 

CLERGY, a collective term signifying the body of 
“ clerks,” that is, in English, men in holy orders. Cleriats, 
however, has, both itself and its equivalents in the 
languages of the Catholic countries of the Continent, a 
udder ecclesiastical signification; wMle in England a 
use of the word, originally abusive, but now so entirely 
accepted as to constitute a proper secondary meaning of 
the term, comprises in the class of persons signified by it 
all those employed in duties the discharge of- which 
demands the acquirements of reading and writing, which 
were originally supposed to be the exclusive qualification 
of the clergy. 

The word is derived from the Greek /cA^po?, wMch signi- 
fies a lot ; but the authorities are by no means agreed in 
which sense the root is connected with the sense of the 
derivative, some conceiving that the original idea was that 
the clergy received the service of God as their lot or portion; 
others that they were the portion of the Lord ; and others- 
again, with, as Bingham {Orig. Keel., lib. i, cap. 5, sec. 9) 
seems to think, more reason, maintain that the word has 
reference to the choosing by lot, as was the case in early 
age.s, of those to whom public offices were to be entrusted.. 
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In tlie primitive times of the church the term canon was 
used as synonymous with clerk, from the names 
the persons in the service of any church having been in 
scribed on a roil or mrmy, whence they were termed 
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suuL-eu i n n ron or Ka, wuence tliey were termed canomW 
a fact which shows that thopmctice of the Eoman Cathohe 
Church in modern times of including all pemons of all 
ranks m the service of the church, ordained or uuordained 
in the term clerks, or clerg)-, is at least in conformity with 
the practice of antiquity. The Eoman hierarchy now 
reckons four grades of clerks 1st, those who are merely 
tonsured as a sign of the ecclesiastical destination, but have 
received no orders of any kind ; 2d, those who have received 
any of the four minor orders, as /losdaru, readers, exor- 
cists, or acolytes j od, those who have received orders as 
subdeacons, deacons, or priests ; 4th, those who have been 
consecrated to bishopries, archbishoprics, or other of the 
higher dignities of the church. Monks, whether eremitic 
or camobite, have not at any time formed as such any jiart 
of the body of the clergy. Em it would seem that in the 
C-arliest ages of the church they were not deemed even 
eligible to the priesthood, inasmuch ns it is said that St 
Siricius, who became Pope in the year 3S4, first permitted 
them to receive prie.^ts' orders. And wc read in the epistles 
of St Ambrose that monks began to be ordained priests to- 
wards the end of the 4tli century, — St Athanasius han'ug 
been the first who ordained monks to the church of Alex- 
nndria, in which coui-se ho was imitated in the West by St 
Eusebiu.s, bishop of Vercclli. 

At a very early period the church began to find the 
ncce.ssitj'of taking measures to stem the evil arising from the 
numbers of peraons who embraced an ecclesiastical career 
from improper motive-s, and often without any intention of 
performing any of the duties of it. Of course the same 
evil has vexed the church in every age. From the first 
moment in which she hecninc rich, worldly men were, and 
have alwny been, found e.'igcr to share her riches without 
sharing her work. Eut in the early times, even while she 
was poor, the state of socici}' was such that many unworthy 
raotivc.s ojicrated to induce men ivho neither had nor 
fancied tiiemselves to have aiij' call to the priesthood, to 
seek its immunities. Not only was an ecclesiastical career 
the only one which offered to the .studious or the lazy man 
any hopes of a tnuiquil life, and to the unwarlike immunity 
from the necessity of fighting, but it ofTered very solid and 
v;duab!e privilcgc.s in the shape of specialities of jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal causes, and in e.veinption from 
taxes. TJiere is a very early decree of a congregation ot 
bishops, ordering that no more persons shall be ordainea 
tlian are needed for tbe service of each church. n e 
germ of a politico-economical idea lua)" be obsene in e 
reason given for the jirohibition, which one non ar } 
have c.xi)ected to find at that period, and wine ° 
biastical and civil rulers altogether lost sight ° ‘ 

time. Clerks, it ivas decreed, should not bo 
multiplied to the prejudice of the poorer laitj. 
a later age have pronounced it to be sinful o r 
orders, ivithout the intention of proceeding , . 

orders. Gregory the Great likens those u ° ® ^ 
ecclesiastical state merely for the sake of a e mnlti- 
crowds who followed the Saviour mly f „{g(, at 

plied tho miraculous loaves. The Coimci o gf„gal of 
its twenty-fourth sitting, chap. 4, duec s 
ordination to those who may ivith probability be sup 

posed to desire it for other tlmu godly ‘ pad 

Soldiera, .slaves, comedians, tax-gatherera. lioscj^ho fiaa 
been married twice, and all persons c.xorc - o ^-pich 
servile occupation could not_ be ordameA Jo 
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111" to anv criijm ^ ® , ‘^agaiar , no onebelonR- 

m any guua ot artificers : no legal ofiipinl nf 

Bingham (Orig., hb. 2. cap. 6. sec. 4) says that in some 
churches tke clergy lived in common. Morrai says (article 
Cleio, 2)ici Eccles.) that m the 4th and following centuries 
it IS certain that almost everywhere the clergj' adopted the 
practice of living m common. The first assertion seems to 
be somewhat too narrow in its scope, the second too wide. 
It IS certain that the practice was more common than seems 
to be indicated by the phrase, “in some churches but 
the instance which Moroni gives in support of his assertion 
seems to show that the practice was far from imiversa]. 
We read in a chronicle of the church of Augsburg, that in 
the time of Constantine, when a church was dedicated to St 
Afra, “clerks were established there living in common, 
according to the apostolic rule.” Of the church of Eino- 
cotura in Mauritania, Sozomen tells ns that the clerks there 
had “ their dwelling, their table, all things, in short, in 
common." The venerable Bede says that Gregory I. 
ordered that the same rule should be observed in England. 
Eusebius, bishop of Yercelli, is praised by St Ambrose 
for restoring the practice in question in his church. 
Leo IX. ordered that cloisters should be established in 
connection with the churches in order that tbe clergj' 
might live in common. Hence divers churches were 
anciently called monasteries, and in a history of the 
church of Besangon it is stated “that nothing is more 
common in ancient writings than to find any church called 
a monastery," 

The immunities enjoyed by clerks of course differed 
largely at different times and in different countries, the 
extent of them having been gradually curtailed from a 
period a little earlier than the close of the Middle Ages. 
They consisted mainly in exemption from public burdens, 
both as regarded person and pocket, and in immunity from 
lay jurisdiction. This last enormous privilege, which 
became one of the main and most efficient instruments of 
the subjection of Europe to clencal 
matters^ both civil and cnmmal ; though, as Bingham 
Sws it did not (always and evciywhere) prevail m cases 

rSus crime. The' reader will find the whole subject 

cfcis- only 10 lie “pta »1 »” eS of 

punishments for the on - .gj w the same crimes 
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the partial exemption was not obtained, and hence offences 
eame to he divided into clergyable and unclergyable. 
According to the common practice in England of working 
out modern improvements through antiquated forms, this 
•exemption was made the means of modifying the severity 
of the criminal law. It became the practice for every 
eonvict to claim and be allowed the benefit of clergy ; and 
when it was the intention by statute to make a crime really 
punishable with death, it was awarded “ rrithout benefit 
of clergy.” A full account of the origin and progress of 
the system will be found in the 28th chapter of the fourth 
book of Blackstone’s Commentaries. The benefit of clergy 
in cases of felony was abolished in the modifications of 
the criminal law by Sir Eobert Peel in 1827 (8 Geo. IV. 
■c. 28). 

CLEEMOiSTT, or Clekmont Feeraxd, a city of France, 
formerly the chief town of Basse Auvergne, and now of the 
department of Puy-de-D6me, is situated on a hill composed 
chiefly of volcanic tufa, in the fertile district of Limagne, 
and surrounded on the S. and W. by a line of mountains, 
of which the Puy-de-D6me is the culminating point. It 
lies in 45° 46' N. lat. and 3° 5' E. long., and is 220 miles 
S. by E. from Paris. Since 1633 it is, composed of the 
two towns of Clermont and Mount Ferrand, connected by 
a fine avenue of walnut trees and willows, two miles in 
length. The streets are generally ill laid out, narrow, and 
crooked ; and the houses are built of dull, grey lava, which 
had a gloomy effect until the fashion was introduced of cover- 
ing them with white-wash. It has several handsome squares 
ornamented with fountains, and is well sujjplied with water 
brought by subterranean conduits from Eoyat, a league 
distant. The principal public building is the cathedral, a 
Gothic edifice of the 13th century, and though still 
unfinished its interior is considered one of the finest existing 
specimens of Gothic architecture. The church of 176tre- 
Dame-du-Port is curiously decorated externally vith mosaic 
work and bas-reliefs, and is very ancient — parts of it dating 
from 870. Clermont has also a university-academy, a royal 
■college, a bbtanic garden, a public library of 30,000 vols. 
(among which are several ancient MSS. of great value), 
museums of natural history and antiquities, two hospitals, 
and a theatre. The manufactures are woollen and linen 
goods, silk stockings, paper, cutlery, and jewellery. Being 
the entrepot for the produce of the surrounding depart- 
ments, the town carries on a considerable trade in hemp, flax, 
•corn, wine, cheese, wool, hides, and cattle. In the suburb 
of St Allyre, to the north-west of the city, is a remark- 
able calcareous spring, the copious deposits of which 
have formed a curious natural bridge over a small stream. 
T)ie population of Clermont in the end of the 18th 
century was about 16,000 ; in 1851, 30,566 •, and in 1872, 
32,963. 

Clermont {i.e., Clarus Mons or Clarimontium) is identified with 
the ancient Augustonemetuin, the chief town of the An-eini, and 
it still preserves some remains of the Eoman period. The present 
name occurs as early as the 8th century, but was at fimt applied to 
the castle alone. During the disintegration of the Eoman empire 
Clermont suffered as much perhaps from capture and pillage as any 
city in the country ; but it preserved its municipal liberties down 
to the Middle Ages, and, even after it was incorporated in the 
•domain of its bishops, maintained the rights of its communal 
charter. It was the seat of no fewer than seven ecclesiastical councils, 
held respectively in the years 535, 549, 587, 1095, 1110, 1124, and 
nSO ; and of these the council of 1095 is for ever memorable as that 
in which Pope Urban II. first formally organized the gi-eat crasade. 
In the national wars of the 15th and the civil wars of the 16th 
centu^ the town had its full participation ; and in 1665 it acquired 
a terrible notoriel}' by the trial and execution of a number of robber 
chieftains who had infested the neighbouring district. The pro- 
ceedings lasted six months, and the episode is still known as Ics 
Qrands Jours dc Clermont. Before the great Eevolution the to^vn 
possessed several monastic establishments, of which tlie most impor- 
tant was the abbey of Saint Allyre, founded, it is said, bj' St 
Austramonius, the apostle of Auvergne,' and the abbey of St 
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Andre, where the counts of Clermont were interred. Amoim the 
gi-eat mien whom, the town has produced are Gregory of ^ours 
Pascal, and Montlosier. • ’ 

CLERMONT EN BEAUVOISIS, frequently but by 
mistake called Cleemout sue Oise, a town of France, at 
the head of an arrondissement in the department of Oise 
is situated about 3,6 miles by rad to the north of Paris, 
near a small tributary of the Oise, called the Breche. . The 
town-hall and the church of St Samson date from the 13th 
century, and the hill on which the town is built is sur- 
mounted by an old castle partly of the 10 th or 11th, 
now transformed into a penitentiary capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 1000 female prisoners. The principal 
industries are the manufacture of cotton goods and stained 
paper. Clermont was an important post in the Middle 
Ages. It was frequently taken and retaken in the wars of 
the English, and in 1437 it was surrendered to them as a 
ransom for the great national leader La Hire. In 1569 it 
was sold to the duke of Brunswick by Charles IX., and 
about thirty^ years later it was resold by the duchess of 
Brunsw’ick to the duke of Lorraine.. In 1595 it was 
captured by Henry IV., and in 1615 it was held by CondA 
Cassini the astronomer -w'as a native of the town. Popula-. 
tion in 1872, 5774, 

CLEEMONT-L’HlilEAULT, or Clermont de LonkvE, 
a town of France, in the department of Hdrault, and about 
ten miles by rail south of Lodeve, is built on- the slope of 
a hill w'hich is crowned by an ancient castle and skirted by 
the Ydromiel, a tributary of the Ergue or Lergue. It owes 
its importance to its woollen manufacture, which was intro- 
duced in 1678; and it also produces vinegar and vitriol, 
has quarries of building-stone, plaster, and lime, and deals in 
brandy, oil, cattle, and wool. Population in 1872, 5487. 

CLEVELAND, a city and lake-port, and the capital of 
Cuyahoga county, in the State of Ohio, situated at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga River, on the S. shore of Lake Erie, in 
41° 30' N. lat. and 81° 47' W. Jong. Next to Cincinnati, 
it is the largest and most important city in the State. It 
was founded in 1796, and named in honour of General 
Moses Cleveland of Connecticut, who then had charge of the 
surveying of this region. It was an important point in 
the war of 1812, and was incorporated as a village in 1814 
and as a city in 1836. Its population was 1075 in 1830, 
6071 in 1840, 17,034 in 1850, 43,417 in I860,- and 
92,829 in 1870. 'The number of inhabitants in 1876 is 
estimated at 140,000. Of the total population in 1870, 
38,815 were foreigners — including 15,856 born in 
Germany, 9964 in Ireland, 4008 in England, 2634 in 
British America, and 2155 in Austria. The city is built 
on both sides of the river, which is here crossed by several 
bridges, and chiefly on a plain from 50 to 100 feet above 
the lake, of which a magnificent view is thus obtained. The 
streets are regularly laid out, and are generally from 80 
to 100 feet wide. Many of them are lined with trees, 
chiefly maple, whence Cleveland is known as the “ Forest 
City.” Monumental Park, near the centre of the city, 
contains 10 acres dmded into four squares by the exten- 
sion of Ontario and Superior Streets. Besides a fountain 
and other attractive objects, the park contains a statue of 
Commodore Periy, erected in 1860, in commemoration of 
his victory on Lake Erie in 1813. It is of Italian -marble, 
is 8 feet high, and stands upon a granite pedestal 12 feet 
high. The most noteworthy buildings are that of the 
United States (containing the post-ofiBce, the custom-house, 
and the federal 'courts), the city hall, the county court-house, 
the house of correction and workhouse, the city infirmary, 
the Cleveland medical college. Case Hall, and the two high- 
school buildings. The Union Railway depot, an immense 
structure of stone near the lake shore, is one of the largest 
of the kind in the United States. Cleveland has import- 
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ant commercial advantages. Five raihvavs pass throuf^h 
or temiinatc in tlio city,— including tlie Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, a grand trank Hue between the east 
and the west; a divi.sion of the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, a leading channel of communication between the east 
and the south-west ; and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis, a direct Hue to Cincinnati’ and the 
south. Other lines afford communication with the exten- 
sive coal and petroleum regions of Pennsylvania. Cleve- 
land is the northern terminus of the Ohio Canal, which 
extends southwards to Portsmouth on the Ohio Pdve’r. For 
the accommodation of the lake coinniercc, a capacious har- 
bour h.as been formed at the mouth of Cuyahoga River by 
extending two jiiers, 200 feet apart, 1200 fe'et into the 
lake. The city has an extensive trade in copper and iron 
ore shipped from the Lake Superior mining region, and 
in coal, petroleum, wool, and lumber, received by railroad, 
canal, and lake transportation. In 1873 the number of 
ve-ssels entered in the coasMvise trade was 3238, having 
an .aggregate tonimge -of 1,05.3,232 tons ; 3201 vessels of 
1,048,196 tons cleared. The foreign commerce, which is 
e.xchisively with Canada, is considerable,— the imports 
amounting in 1874 to $449,118, and the domestic exports 
to 81,426,990 ; SIG vessels of 64,213 tons entered in this 
trade, and 325 of 5.5,152 tons cleared. The total number 
of ve-ssels registered, enrolled, and licensed in this district 
uas 466, of 86,519 tons. Twenty vessels of 11,242 tons 
were built during the year. About $20,000,000 of capital 
is invested in manufactures, the most important industries 
being those of iron and the production of refined petroleum. 
There arc also several i)ork-packing establishments and 
breweries. Thccity contains six national banks with a capital 
of $4,550,000, and two savings banks. The government of 
the city is vested in a mayor and a common council of two 
members from each of the cigiiteou wards. These officers 
arc elected by the people. The city has an efficient 
jiolice, a paid fire dojtarfmont, a board of public improve- 
ments, and a board of health. Besides the usual county 
and municipal courts, the United States circuit and district 
courts for the uortlicni district of Ohio are held here. 
The city is supplied with water obtained from the lake by 
• means of a tunnel 1^ mile long, and forced into a large 
reservoir on high ground in the western part of the city. The 
streets arc well jiaved, arc lighted with gas, and are supplied 
with sewer.s. Tlin reformatory and clmritablc institutions 
arc numerous and varied. The house of correction and 
workhou.se is for the confinement of pcr.sons convicted of 
minor offences. The city infirmary, connected with which 
are a farm and a house of refuge for the care and instruction 
of children, besides maintaining its inmates, affords reim 
to outdoor poor. The city hospital is supported y 
money received from those jiatients who are able to pay an 
from private charity. Tlio charity hospital is waiutained 
partly by contributions and partly by revenue from 
jiatients; connected with it is a lying-in hospitah ^ mr 
are also a liomoiopathic hospital founded by the C me . 
homoeopathic college, a foundling hospital, and a 
States marine hospital, which is sujiportcd 
tiou-s made by Congrcs.s and by a tax on sai ors. 
Cleveland Protestant orphan as 3 'Ium has an eii on 
fund of about $50,000, from the interest 
by jirivate contributions, it is maintained. S . ^ 

orphan asylum for males, and St Marys orp 
for female.?, are Roman Catholic institutions, accom ‘ “ 

about 150 inmates each. An orphan .jons 

tallied by the Jews. Among other benei olen i .■ 
are the home for tlie aged poor, the home 
ivomen under the management of the women » s^iiors. 
association, and the Bethel^ home for • 2857. 

The children’s aid society, since its organiz 
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the pronertv tavpri ‘.500; and 

.873 91 nil? purposes was valued .at 

^'3,210,144. The public schools in 1874 coiaS ir 

Sled • ““'1 3 high schools, in wLhter! 

‘•‘ose in the evening schools, 19 021 
p pils, with au average daily attendance of 12,085 The 

th?L!H“^'"i '’^i expenditure for 

rae public schools during the year amounted to $382,921 

Besides the above, there were enrolled in private and 
parochial schools 8808 pupils. Cleveland has no college 
or university, but there are several excellent Beminari°s 
academies, and private schools for the advanced education 
of both sexes. Professional instruction is afforded by 
the Cleveland medical college, the homoeopathic hospital 
college, and the medical department of the university of 
Wooster (each having about fifteen professors), the Ohio 
State and union'^law school, and St Mary’s theological 
seminary (Roman Catholic). The Cleveland library 
association has about 11,000 volumes, the public library, 
sn 2 iported by taxation, about 20,000, and the law library 
about 2000, The Bethel free reading-rooms are open to 
tlie public, and the western leserre historical society has 
a valuable collection of books. There are published in the 
city 51 newspapers and periodicals; of these 6 appear 
daily, 4 thrice a week, 18 weekij', 2 fortnightly, 1 1 month!}', 
and 1 every two months. Of these 7 are published in the 
German language, and 1 in the Bohemian. Cleveland 
has about 100 churches, the following being the largest 
denominations: — the Methodist-Episcopal 18, Roman 
Catholic 15, Protestant Episcopal 11, Baptist 9, Presby- 
terian 8, and Congregational 4 churches. 

CLEn:LA.ND, John (1G13-1C58), a poet and satirist, 
was bora at Loughborough. He was educated at Hinckley 
school, whence he repaired to Cambridge, becoming in 1634 
a fellow of 8t John’s, and being appointed college-tutor 
and reader in rhetoric. The Latinity and oratorical ability 
displayed by him in tbe exercise of tbe latter function were 
warmly praised by Fuller, who also commends the lofty 
fancy ” of his verse. He was the most distinguished and 
the earliest of loyal satirists. Joining the Cavaliers at 
Oxford he was warmly received by the king , and having 
lost his fellowship and hm coUege 
judge-advocate in the garrison at Is ewark._ ^he captai 
command at that fortress, however, deprived him (1646) 
S tWs office and he was fain to wander through the 

last by Cromwell (n ho seems 

towards the strolling hbelle ), gnjo-Tnent of much 

he resided CleveIaud%ho was more 

consideration from his gr }- gg^temporanes, was 

highly esteemed than is perhaps, the 

exceedingly P°P"^ ' ^ itei in the language ; his satires 

most extravagantly “noeite 

are more deserving, the b t ^ 

Lord-Protector London, 1687 

of Leicestershire, and '-'®rei< for- 

merly the capital of ^ government of Russeldorf, 

the chief town of » oird® i “ | gf ptmiegueu. It 
46 miles H.W o Dus « ted on the 

is a neatly-built town i th Kirchberg, Schlossberg, 

decb'utiesof ^^^Ik knoira 

and Heideberg, m a fertUo 
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' Hplland, and about two miles from the Rhine, with which 
it has been connected since 1848 by a canal. The old 
castle of Schwanenburg (formerly the ' residence of the 
dukes of Cleves, and the birthplace of Anne of Cleves, 
one of the wives of Henry VIII.) has a massive tower 
180 feet high, which was built in 1439 on the traditional 
site of Caesar’s Tower and commands an extensive view, 
•Cleves has two Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium, a house of correction, 
and a zoological garden. The collegiate church -dates 
from 1345, and contains a number of fine ducal monu- 
ments, among which the first place is held by that of Adolf 
VI. of the 14 th century. The chief manufactures are 
linens, cottons, silks, woollens, and tobacco. To the south 
and west of the city a large district is laid out as a park ; 
in the southern part, known as the Old Park, there is a 
atatue to the memory of the founder, John Maurice of 
Hassau-Siegen, who governed the town from 1650 to 


1679, and in the western part there are mineral wells 
with a pump-room and bathing establishment, which date 
from about 1848. The towm was the seat of -the counts 
of Cle%'es as early as ''the 1 1th century, but it did not 
receive its incorporation till 1242. It was raised, with 
the surrounding district on both sides of the Rhine, 
to the rank of a duchy by the Emperor Sigismund in 
1417. On the death of Duke William in 1609, without 
issue, his inheritance, which also included' Jiilich and Berg, 
became the object of a violent contest between no fewer 
than six competitors; and it was not till 1614 that the 
dispute was settled by the treaty of Xanten, which assigned 
the duchy of Cleves to Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
who had married a niece of the late duke. In 1805 it 
was ceded by Prussia to France ; and in 1806 it was made 
a grand-duc% by Napoleon and bestowed on Murat. In 
1815 it was restored to Prussia. The population of tlio 
town in 1871 was 9038, 
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